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"|| HATE BEins PRE 2AANs 
ANO i HATE =>’ 
By DR. GLit CootD FY. AF Ams 


“CANNON COMBSPUN PERCALES FIT MY WAY OF LIVING 
No others I’ve used feel so smooth, wear so well, go on so easily!” 


Only Cannons are Combspun—that’s why I ean tell cool white and patterns, they bring out the decorator in 
these percales at a touch. No others feel so invitingly me! Laundering is no problem—all Cannons are certi- 
soft. It’s the reason for their long wear, too. In fresh, fied colorfast by the American Institute of Laundering. 





Cannon Percales are wonders for wear. I use them on tress lifting, stay tucked. No need to iron—and size is 
all our beds. And talk about easy beamaking. Fitted marked every few inches on the sturdy binding. For my 
Cannons with Ezy-matic Corners slip on without mat- mon »y there’s no better sheet. (Prices start about $2.98) 


Only Cannon Combspun Percales give you so much beauty, comfort and long wear p=3= 


CANNON MILLS, INC., 70 Worth Street, New York 13 NY. - Towels - Sheets - Bedspreads - Draperies - Stockings - Terry Cloth CANNON 
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Bufferin’ relieves pain twice as fast! 
| Di-Alminate makes the difference 


1. All leading pain remedies, including 
other compounds, rely on aspirin! But... 





xce knows that a 


2. Aspirin without antacid is relatively 
slow-acting. It is acid and can irritate 





‘ soot OL ToS 
your stomach. f=S> YS ‘ lies 
3. Only Bufferin adds to aspirin an ex- 
clusive combination of antacids called Won’t upset your stomach 


Di-Alminate. So Bufferin relieves pain as aspirin often does. 


twice as fast as aspirin—won’t upset 


your stomach! 


new 10EA! Add flavor to your 
favorite foods with KRAFT 


Jellies and Preserves: 


Use them as ingredients to add! true flavor of 
fresh-picked fruit, captured the special KRAFT way! 
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MARMALADE. 


i 
Rarer ® rooos 


LADIES' HOME JOURNAL 


In a choice of all 
your favorite varieties 






Pure 
ORANGE 
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For true fruit flavor, the Jellies and Preserves to 
use are Kraft’s—they’re made to be extra flavorful. 
Even when Grandma made her wonderful jelly, 
much of the good fruit flavor boiled away. But Kraft 
makes jellies and preserves a new, flavor-saving way. 
They’re “‘cool-cooked”’ at temperatures ’way be- 
low boiling to keep the flavor and color of the fresh- 
picked fruit. Doesn’t using new Kraft Jellies and 
Preserves as ingredients sound delicious and easy? 


Golden Glazed Loaf 


Place two 12-ounce cans luncheon 
meat together in a baking dish to 
form one long loaf. Cut into 8 
slices, almost to the bottom, and 
stud the top with whole cloves. 
Bake in a moderate oven, 350°, 
for 20 minutes. Spoon 1 cup Kraft 
Pure Orange Marmalade between 
the slices and on the top. Bake 10 
minutes longer. 


GSGatexnwnwereaseas 


Here are many ways to add flavor to baked 
oods, desserts, main dishes. Write to Kraft 
ellies and Preserves, Dept. J-7, Box 522, 

Chicago 77, Illinois. 





Apricot Delight 


For each serving, place a scoop of 
vanilla ice cream on a cake square. 
Spoon Kraft Pure Apricot Pre- 
serves over the ice cream. 


Twinkles 


Combine one 3-ounce package 
Philadelphia Brand Cream 
Cheese and % cup Parkay Marga- 
rine, and mix until well blended. 
Gradually add 1% cups flour. 
Chill in the refrigerator several 
hours or overnight. 

Roll the pastry thin and cut 
with a 2-inch round cutter. Place 


each round on a 2-inch circle cut 
from foil. Pinch the dough and 
foil together at 5 points, forming 
a cup. Bake in a hot oven, 450°, 
for 10 to 12 minutes. Cool, re- 
move foil and fill half of the pas- 
tries with Kraft Pure Elderberry 
Jelly and the remaining with 
Kraft Pure Apple Jelly. 


Currant Dressing on Pear Salad 


Cream one 8-ounce package Philadel- 
phia Brand Cream Cheese until soft 
and smooth. Gradually add “cup 
Kraft Pure Currant Jelly,.14% teaspoons 
lemon juice and | teaspoon grated 
lemon rind, mixing until well blended. 
Chill and serve on pear halves placed 
on lettuce. 
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ew OMNMALITIE§ 


When Joun P. Mar- 
QUAND'S Women and 
Thomas Harrow (begin- 
ning on page 36) was 
first read by JOURNAL 
editors, they reported: 
*This is Marquand’s 
best novel.” . “De- 
lighted in the diamond- 
John P Marquand «point delicacy of the 
writing and feather- 
edged satire.” . . . “Everything about this 
book is just right.” “Yes, with hurrays 
and all my heart!" Such unanimity of opin- 
jon among our editors is rare, even for the 
work of a master novelist. When speaking of 
himself, Marquand’s keynote is modesty. He 
was graduated from Harvard in 1915, finish- 
ing the four-year course in three. This,” he 
says, “was not difficult because | came to 
Cambridge from Newburyport High School 
and, not knowing anybody, had a good deal 
of time to study.” Upon leaving college, he 
became a $15-a-week reporter on the Boston 
Transcript. “From then on,” he remarks “I 
earned my living without any outside help or 
contributions, except occasional [ree meals.” 
Of his many distinguished novels, the Jour- 
NAL has published five, including the first 
‘one he wrote, The Unspeakable Gentleman 






























Coanecia Ors SKINNER 
is a writer and an ac- 
tress who has carried a 
family stardom into her 
- own generation, 
Daughter of Otis Skin- 
: ner, stage star of yester- 
: aA year, she says writing is 
a a side line, but she has 
Cornelia Otis Shinner written six books of 
short pieces fully as pen- 

rating and amusing as her stage sketches. 
does most of her writing on theatrical 
rs, in either a train or a hotel room. “Give 
me a long journey and the closed door of a 
bedroom or compartment and | can turn out 
reams of stuff.” she says. “But actually | 
don't like being a writer, My goodness— 
maybe I'm not!” Nevertheless, /f You're 
‘Going to Go, Go! on page 92 is, we believe, 
most-needed social advice of our times 


Associate Editor Gerry 
RHOADS says: ““My 
friends think the most 
remarkable incident of 
my life was winning a 
four-year scholarship to 
Bryn Mawr for writing 
an essay On poison gas 
In high school at Belle- 
ville, New Jersey, I had 
read everything on the 
shelves of the library. In college | dis- 
I'd never read any real literature, so 
majored in English Lit and read and read 
catch up. That's what I've been doing 
since—trying to catch up.” Besides 
ing up on her reading, Gerry has started 
magazines, worked for four others and 
feature and service editor for a television 
. Among her duties for the JourNaL: 
ising How America Lives. “This has 
me a new optimism,” she says. “The 
coming over my desk convince me 
the ideas that transform people's think- 
or the way they work out their life prob- 
are more namerous and exciting than | 
have otherwise believed them to be.” 


Gerry Rhouds 
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No more tears 


from soap in the eyes 


Se 


Use the shampoo i 
4, 


that can’t burn 
or irritate eyes. 








Leaves hair silky- 
soft, easy to comb. 


BABY} « 
SHAMPOO 





“Bordens Buttermilk 
is naturally cooling!” 


‘ 


says Elsie, the Borden Cow 


Borden’s country-fresh buttermilk is low in calories—cools 
you off without worrying your waistline! 

Healthful, too... this tangy, refreshing drink contains all 
the vital proteins, B-vitamins, and minerals of milk plus an 
extra something that tones up the digestive system. 

Make Borden’s Buttermilk your daily health drink. Get 
it at your food store or from your Borden man. 


ORANGE BUTTERMILK COOLER ‘*,.ececsccccctecsace 


Combine 1 large scoop of Borden’s Orange 

Sherbet with each cup of chilled Borden’s ( Se 
Buttermilk and beat until smooth and 

creamy. Decorate with an orange slice and 

a bright maraschino cherry. 
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Pordens Bordens If it’s Borden’s, 
Butter| Butter 


milk | mil 
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it’s got to be good! ‘ee 









Milk * Fine Cheeses * Ice Cream * Starlac 


See Borden’s TV shows, “The People’s Choice” and “Fury” over NBC. ©1958, The Borden Co. 
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Telegram of the Month 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
THE EDITORS 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SO PHILA 
SUGGEST YOU SERIOUSLY CON- 
SIDER AT LEAST ONE ARTICLE 
“CAN THIS MARRIAGE SURVIVE TV?” 

MARY MORRIS 


Make Them Smile Again 


Coronado, California 

Dear Editors: If more of us thought 
where we will be when we are old, we 
would visit the places where cities put 
their worn-out: people. In our county 
custodial ward, for example, it is pathetic 
to see bedfast men and women watching 
the corridor on visiting day. They will 
raise their heads as each set of footsteps 
goes by the door, but they soon give up 
and pull the covers up. They are old and 
penniless—and who cares? 

If you care, there is a lot that can be 
done. Many whose eyes are failing fast 
could use a plastic reading glass which can 
be bought at a five-and-ten for only ten 
cents. (One time I found four men in ad- 
jacent beds who were able to read again 
with these glasses.) 

There are very few patients who are 
soured on the world, or who will have none 
of your humor or candy or a banana (and 
bananas are the best-liked fruit). Or, if 
you even mail some lemon drops or hard 
candy balls, it would help them feel that 
someone cares. 

There is an eighty-year-old Scotsman 
who has given every Sunday afternoon to 
visiting our county hospital. He never 
gives anything but a few old magazines, a 
cheery smile and a pat on the shoulder, or 
hand, yet they miss him when he doesn't 
call. One old woman who had lost the use 
of both arms and legs gave such a hearty 
laugh at a story I told her that I hope she 
may think of it and laugh again. 

Just think what it means to be unable 
to read, to have no radio, nothing to do 
but think of the past. Please don't leave 
them to look at a blank wall. 

Sincerely, 
J. WARNER BUTLER 


What are the Americans? 


Udine, Italy 

Dear Editors: If in one of our European 
towns we see somebody walking with 
slouching gait, his hair cut short, and a 
camera slung over his shoulder, we are not 
mistaken: he is an American. Americans 
visit antiquities, galleries, museums, rest 
in the sun or shiver with cold, study at 
the university, and admire the dawn on 
their way home from night clubs. 

Once we have met Americans we can 
not ignore them, and at first I did not 
know what to think of them. But as the 
months went on, I liked Americans more 
than any other foreigners I had ever 
known—and I have concluded that it hap- 
pened because the Americans and we 
Italians are complementary. 

I have not yet met an old American. 
They are young from the age of 1 up to 69. 
(Over 69 I cannot judge; I have never be- 
come acquainted with Americans in their 
70's or 80's.) They enjoy and admire al- 
most everything, and have the capability, 
which we sometimes seem to have lost, 
to look at Nature with the eyes of a child. 

Most Americans also have the precious 
gift of humor without irony. They can see 
the funny side of everything and especially 
of themselves. They don’t hurt for the pleas- 
ure of hurting; and they have the utmost 
respect of other people’s personalities and 
opinions, maybe because of their own 
spirit of independence. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 





With Apologies to 
Julia A. Fletcher Carney 





Make the mighty ocean... 


ARTHUR LAVINE 


. . 
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DISCOVERED BY PROCTER & GAMBLE 


First and only permanent with 
pin curl ease, rod curl strength 


(Sa an —5 
é Pin curls for the crown. 
i “Top hair’ needs this softer 
Wave...and Lotion plus new 
Liquifix give longer lasting 
quality to these pin curls, 





_ Rod curlers for sides, 
back, top front give added 
curl-strength to harder-working 
areas...now doubly reinforced 
by Lotion and new Liquifix. 


| 

| 

| Wonderful new soft waves that last and last! A wonderful 

new method, wonderful new Liquifix. !t's here! The first, the only 

| all-over permanent with the ease and the lasting quality you’ve asked 
for... yet it’s so unbelievably soft and natural. That's because new 

| PIN-IT gives the right kind of waves for the different areas of your hair 
_ then locks in your permanent with special lotion and new Liquifix 

neutralizer. Best of all, this new Twice-a-Year PIN-IT keeps your hair 


just the way you like it, from the first day to months later. 


7 
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new twice-a-year 


Pay Eni t 


Apply Lotion and Liquifix with New Target- 


What sort of 
world for them? 





With mingled pride and wonder you watch them—absorbed 
in their play. How sure the young builder’s touch . . . how 
graceful the deft girl-gestures! You treasure each promise for 
the future that shows in their choice of toys and activities. 


And always in your heart is the prayer that they will 
grow up to a world as happy as the one you’ve made for them. 
A world full of opportunity, where each may choose the life 


work most satisfying and fulfilling. 


There’s one way to help make your dreams for them come 
true! Be on the watch for ideas that could deprive them of their right 


to free and independent action. 


The idea, for instance, that ‘‘government should run such 
and such—a business, an institution, a service.’’ Yet experi- 
ence has shown that the more things government controls, 
the less freedom there is for the individual. 


Use your “‘woman-power”’ to refute this idea that “‘gov- 
ernment should run things.’’ Remind those who are for such 
a theory that the loss of anybody's independence is a threat to 
everybody's freedom. 


Very much aware of this danger are the independent elec- 
tric light and power companies, because government already 
runs part of the electric business. And powerful people are 
pressing to take over more. 


America’s Independent Electric Light and Power Companies* 


* Company names on request through this magazine 





‘Freedom is 
a woman” 
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Doubleday DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
| offers Chis amaytng Book Bargain 
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ANP CS TRO ROE 


Best-Sellers! De Luxe Volumes! Illustrated Books! Even 2-Volume Sets! 


to new members who agree to take as few as 6 best-selling novels out of the 24 to be offered within a year 
oaLsD* 
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$350 
IN BOOK 
CLUB ED. 








2-VOLUME SET 
COUNTS AS ONE BOOK | 


440 PAGES + LUSTEATEO 
; o Ant €s 
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MOM TW ~y 4Ve8 28200 coomave 
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*9.45 to *25.45 Value 
('* eumisners’) for only 99¢— 
a Bargain You Mustn’t Miss! 













HE famous Dollar Book Club invites you 

t jOoOIn now and fre ve the biggest intro- 
ductory bargain the Club has ever offered to 
new members 
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Select any 3 of the full-size, hard-bound books ‘ 5 ad 
m this page for only 99¢. Choose from best-sellers ft y f . m ~ - 
by top authors . . beautiful library volumes . . big, —S_ ta ae Biv : 
Mn aannnmnnwonwwmworonwww—wv. 







$495 
In PUB 
EDITION 
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lavishly illustrated books — even 2-volume sets! | AY Ws: 
hink of it —a value of $9.45 to $25.45 in pub- e 
‘ a : “aa SEND NO MONEY—MAIL THIS COUPON. CHOOSE ANY 3 BOOKS FOR ONLY 99¢ 
ishers’ editions—yours for just 99¢, when you join s 
[—] AROUND THE WORLD [7] HAMMOND - DOUBLE- MARJORIE MORNING- 
You Save up to 75°, on the New Best-Sellers! $s LIN 00 PICTURES LJDAY WORLD ATLAS STAR—Herman Weuk tor Doubleday One Dollar Book Club 
ae io Rome Bali. Hong New ' 34%” The Caine Mutiny witt Dept. 8-LH-7, Garden City, New York 
Imagine—best seller selections costing up to 35 95 > = ; 
i - lee 2 Send me at once the 3 books checked at the 
in publishers’ editions come to Club members for (§ lef q bill ly 99¢ FOR ALL 3, pl 
- ; : ; : : me only ¢ i 3, plus 2 
only $1 each! Over the years the biggest hits by S$ : ading resour . : © ing a ec h ) Al Gaede aie 
; ; F ( , , mc a ng Z a, > Ete a 
top authors like Ernest Hemingway, W. Somerset |S [FAVORITE stories CURRIER & IVES SEWING MADE EASY small shipping charge so enroll me as a 
M } fu N 7 2 a ae See Te oe coh eet as Dollar Book Club member. 
Maugham, Daphne du Maurier, Thomas B.Cos- §$ S-page treasur : f ep pictur easy tex ais as ee 
F © Waste 5 others. have come to Club Include my first issue of The Bulletin describing 
ain, Fran ee oe ae $ the new forthcoming one-dollar selections and 
members at this low $1 price. Occasional extra- $ . S or ee - other bargains for members. I may notify you in 
big books also are offered at prices slightly above (@ [ ] THE USA IN COLOR —___ J ORNDIKE - BARN- [J ATLAS SHRUGGED advance if I do not wish the following month's 
$1. All are new, full-size, hard-bound volumes. s ‘tome LJHART DICTIONARY (L_j Ayn Rand. Treme new selections. I do not have to accept a book every 
An exciting new bonus plan offers other big sav- s : r wonder ; aaa e ; wane tata "7-488 bal month — only six a year. I pay nothing except $1 
ings too. But you buy only the books you want — a : t r s n pack on for each a [ accept plus a small shipping 2 
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ARRID PROTECTION with 





@ Because of ARRID’s exclusive ingredient, Perstop, its 
protection penetrates rolls deep into all the pores — to keep 
underarms clean, sweet and dry! 

@ Vanishes as it penetrates into the skin... leaves no sticky 
surface mess to rub off and stain your clothes! 

@ Won’t irritate normal skin... and it’s guaranteed safe 

for clothes by American Institute of Laundering! 

@ Never messy .. . never drips ... never touches fingertips ! 
The ball on the bottle rolls in new ARRID easily, dependably 


0tt//\NORLD-FAMOUS 


IN A NEW 


ROLL-ON DEODORANT 


@ It’s new ARRID Whirl-In, the only roll-on deodorant with 


Perstop... used daily, stops perspiration stains and odor! 


. doesn’t clog, stick or “flood” ! 


Gives you so much more...and its only 


ROLLS IN 
World-Famous 
ARRID Protection 


VANISHES Used daily 
leavecne STOPS PERSPIRATION 


sticky surface mess STAINS AND ODOR 
as no other deodorant can 


ad) TIP eee YY fail 
are ire i On i 





*Carter Products trademark for a polyoxyethylated hydroxy surfactant 
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“We're looking for people who like to draw” 


BY JON WHITCOMB 


© YOU LIke to draw or paint? If 
... do — America’s 12 Most Fa 
mous Artists are looking for you. We'd 
like to help you find out if you have 
talent worth developing. 

Here’s why we make this offer, About 
ten years ago, my colleagues and I re- 
alized that too many people were miss 
ing wonderful careers in art... either 
because they hesitated to think they 
had talent .. . or because they couldn't 
get top-drawer professional art train 
ing without leaving home or giving up 
their jobs. 

My colleagues and | decided to do 
something about this. Taking time off 
from our busy art careers, we pooled 
the extensive knowledge of art, the 
professional know-how, and the price 
less trade secrets which we ourselves 
were able to learn only through long, 
successful experience 

We organized this knowledge into a 
remarkable series of lessons covering 
every aspect of drawing and painting 
Then, to illustrate these written les 
sons, we made over 5,000 special draw 
ings . . 
graphically demonstrating the particu 


with each of the famous artists 


lar art techniques for which he is best 
known. 

Finally, we perfected what we sin 
cerely believe is the most personal and 
effective method ever developed to 
give art students constructive criticism 

In short, we created a complete prac- 
tical training course in Commercial 
Art and Illustration that people every- 
where could take right in their own 
homes and in their spare time. This 
original course proved so successful 
that two equally practical professional 
courses were later created—the Famous 
Artists Course in Fine Arts Painting 
and the Famous Artists Course in Pro 
fessional Cartooning 

Our training has helped thousands 
win the creative fulfillment and finan- 
cial rewards of part-time or full-time 
art careers. Here are just a few 

Don Smith lives in New Orleans 
Three years ago Don knew nothing 
about art — even doubted he had tal- 
ent. Today, he is an illustrator with a 
leading advertising agency — and has a 
future as big as he wants to make it 

Lilian Ashby of Toronto writes 
“I'm losing count but I believe I have 
painted 57 and sold 4] pictures since 
beginning your wonderful Course.” 

Father of 3 Wins New Coreer 
Stanley Bowen, a father of three chil 
dren, was trapped in a dull, low-paying 
job. By studying with us, he was able 
to throw over his old job to become an 
illustrator for a fast-growing art studio 

.. at a fat increase in pay! 


Gertrude Vander Poel had never 





Artist JON WHITCOMB paints one of his famous love story illustrations 
for a top notionc!l magazine in his fabulous Darien, Conn., studio. 


drawn a thing until she started study- 
ing with us. Now a swank New York 
gallery exhibits her paintings for sale. 

A West Virginia salesgirl studied 
with us, got a job as an artist, later be- 
came advertising manager of the best 
store in Charleston. 


Earns Seven Times as Much 

Eric Ericson used to be a clerk in an 
auto parts department. Thanks to our 
training, he is now an advertising illus- 
trator at seven times his former salary. 

Harriet Kuzniewski was bored with 
an “ordinary” job when she sent for 

ur talent test. Convinced she had the 
makings of an artist, she enrolled with 
us. Soon, she landed a job as a fashion 
artist. Today, she does high-style illus- 
tration in New York. 

Profitable Hobby at 72 

A great-grandmother in Newark, Oh 
studied painting with us in her spare 


Recently 


time — at her first local “one 


man” show — she sold thirty-two of her 
water colors and five oil paintings. 


Typist to Fashion Artist 
With our training, Wanda Pickulski 
gave up her typing job to become fash- 
ion artist for a local department store. 

When Kathryn Gorsuch found out 
she was to have a baby — she left her 
filing job at an aircraft company and 
studied art at home with us. By the 
time the baby was seven months old, 
she went back to work for the same 


America’s 12 Most 
Famous Artists 


FRED LUDEKENS 
BEN STAHL 
ROBERT FAWCETT 
AUSTIN BRIGGS 


NORMAN ROCKWELL 
JON WHITCOMB 

AL PARKER 

STEVAN DOHANOS 
DONG KINGMAN HAROLD VON SCHMIDT 


PETER HELCK ALBERT DORNE 


company. ..this time as a well-paid 
commercial artist. 

John Whitaker of Memphis, Tenn., 
was an airline clerk when he began 
studying with us. Two years later, he 
won a national cartooning contest. To- 
day he draws a popular comic strip en- 
joyed by millions. 


Mother Boosts Family Income 
Elizabeth Merriss — busy New York 
mother — adds to her family’s income, 
designing greeting cards and illustrating 
children’s books. 

Harold I. Hopkinson of Wyoming 
sold $1,000 worth of paintings during 
summer vacation and was commission- 
ed to do a mural for the new Mormon 
‘Temple in Los Angeles. 

John Busketta was a gas company 
pipefitter when he enrolled with us. 
He still works for the same company — 
but as an artist in the advertising de- 
partment! At much higher pay. 

Donald Kern —a Miles City, Mon- 
tana cowboy — studied art with us. 
Now he paints portraits, sells them for 
$250 each, and gets all the business 
he can handle. 


Where Are Tomorrow's Artists? 
We're not surprised by the success of 
our students. Opportunities open to 
trained artists today are endless. We 
continually get calls from art buyers 
all over the U. S. They ask us for prac- 
tical, well-trained students — not gen- 
iuses — who can step into full-time or 
part-time jobs. 

We're convinced that other men 
and women are missing an exciting 
career in art simply because they hesi- 
tate to think that they have talent. 
These are the people we want to find 
and train for success in art. 


Free ... Famous Artists Talent Test 
How about you? Wouldn’t you like to 
find out if you have talent worth train- 
ing for a full-time or part-time art 
career? Just send for our remarkably 
revealing 12-page talent test. Thou- 
sands formerly paid $1 for this test. 
But now our School offers it free and 
will grade and analyze it for you free. 
If you show art talent through this test, 
you'll be eligible for professional train- 
ing by our School .. . in your own home 
and in your spare time. There’s ao ob- 
ligation. Simply mail the coupon today. 
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THE PICNIC PARTY 

Currier & Ives have given us 
valuable and interesting records of 
the customs and costumes of the day, 
around 1856. This is evidence 

that picnics once featured music, 
dancing, courtship and a game called 
battledore and shuttlecock. 
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Will the masses be subdued 
by an elite of public guardians? 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


fy the past twelve months, during which the Russian Sput- 
niks and other examples of technical achievement star- 
tled the world, unlimited publicity has been given to scientific 
developments in the Soviet Union and to mathematical and 
scientific education in its schools. But far too little attention 
has been paid to a fundamental element in the evolving 
structure of Soviet society that may, and I think will. in the 
long run, challenge the free peoples and their notions and 
concepts of freedom more radically than anything else. 

Starting from the concept of complete equality implicit in 
Communism, under a regime called “The Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat,’ Russia is developing a state and society 
that bear a closer resemblance to the visionary Republic of 
Plato than to anything foreseen by Karl Marx—who was 
always vague about an actual Communist state. In practice, 
and in the name of the ‘proletariat,’ the Soviet Union has 
completely abolished any direct or indirect proletarian rule. 

By “proletarian” rule | mean rule by the masses. We 
must be explicit about this. The distinguishing feature of the 
modern industrial-technological era, as it has developed, is 
that it has created “the masses” and with them a type of 
mass man. He is not adequately described as economically 
dispossessed, or poor and insecure, or “underprivileged,” or 
confined to any social class, such as landless farmers or in- 
dustrial wage workers. The mass man (or in American par- 
lance, the Common Man) is, to a lesser degree than ever in 
history, any of these things. All modern welfare states—and 
there are no others—secure at least his subsistence from 
the cradle to the grave, cushioning him against the major 
hazards of life, such as unemployment, old age and major 
catastrophes. 

As a member of an organized economic body, collec- 
tively negotiating the conditions of his work, he has eco- 
nomic power. As an individual, and likewise as a member 
of an organized group or groups, he has political power. 
His insecurity lies less in external conditions than in the lack 
of internal resources, or in the means to assert himself or 
even protect himself as an individual. His work is collec- 
tivized and within it his position is “functional.” The sys- 


tem to which we owe our enormous productive capacity 
demands his perpetual “‘adjustment.” 

As a result, he finds less satisfaction in his work than in 
what his earnings from it permit him to consume. (I must 
again repeat that this is true of all social classes who earn 
their livings within large organizations, on a nine-to-five 
workday basis and a five-day week; as true of the man who 
works in a business suit as of the man in overalls.) 

And consume he must. For if the millions of Common 
Men and Women fail to do so, the economy goes into a tail 
spin. Mass production demands mass consumption. 

So the Common Man must not only be paid to produce, 
but paid to consume. He must have “purchasing power.” 
And he even must be paid in order to be taxed. The ap- 
paratus of the modern state cannot be supported by “‘soak- 
ing the rich,” simply because there never have been, nor will 
be, a sufficient number of them. 

Ninety per cent of all advertising—by a hazarded guess— 
is addressed to the “‘mass market” and a market that is con- 
tinually and necessarily studied. The Common Man is the 
market. Therefore, and inevitably, his tastes determine the 
taste of the nation, not only in material things but in cul- 
tural and even spiritual values as well. 

This mass man has numerous discernible characteristics. 
His collectivized work life does not encourage self-reliance, 
nor do the conditions for sheer survival demand it as they do 
in less-organized societies. Today's Common Man is not 
wrestling against a wilderness or pitting himself against 
other forces of nature, or meeting continual challenges to 
his individual will. 

What were once more general qualities in a society where 
one sank or swam, lived or died as an individual are today 
possessed by the relatively few bold and imaginative per- 
sons who are not impressed into organizations, economic 
or otherwise, but create and lead them. Within the organiza- 
tion, based on an assemblage of functions, the demand is for 
conformity or “adjustment.” 

Yet the desire to do something hazardous, to test oneself 
beyond one’s powers and to follow one’s own bent, is 
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No jelly tastes like the kind 





; perfect homemade plum jelly, 
Crush 5 Ibs, ripe tart plums. Simmer 10 
min., covered, with 114 cups water. Squeeze 
through jelly bag or cheesecloth layers. Mix 
SY) cups juice with 1 box Sure-Jell in sauce- 
pan. (Or use Certo—recipe on bottle.) 


e skim off foam and pour 
into glasses. (No paraffining with new- 
type jars.) Yields 12 medium glasses, for 
pennies a glass! And you’re sure of perfect 
results with all kinds of fruits—when you 
use powdered Sure-Jell or liquid Certo! 


ou make yourself! 











p over high heat, stirring con- 
stantly. At once, stir in 74 cups sugar, 
bring to boil again. Boil hard 1 min., stir- 
ring constantly. Short boiling time gives 
you fresher flavor! And less juice boils 
away, SO you get up to 50% higher yield! 


Your choice! 
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powdered natural fruit pectin 


Or Wie Ew E 


liquid natural fruit pectin 


Pectin causes jelling. 
Amounts of pectin in 
fruits vary. 

No guessing with 
recipes you get with 
Sure-Jell or Certo. 


Products of General Foods 


| old to frustration and 


™ | mation. He almost ex- 





common to all superior spirits and in some de- 
gree to most men. The extraordinary popular 
response to the publicizing of the exploration 
of outer space—much of it dressed up in sci- 
ence fiction rather than real science—is enor- 
mously interesting psychologically. So are the 
juvenile gangs, which I am personally con- 
vinced arise essentially from boredom. 

For the mass man, or Common Man, is 
bored, if only subconsciously. One needs only 
to study the faces on the streets of any great 
metropolis. One rarely sees one which shows 
any symptoms of either joy or its opposite, 
sorrow. 

To escape boredom the new mass man 
seeks in his “‘free’’ time continuous diversion. 
He consumes recreation in movies and before 
TV sets, the great majority of the programs 
keyed to his tastes, or to his daydreams. He 
searches for sensation because he is sub- 
consciously aware that 
he feels so little. 

He is materially 
minded. He admires 
wealth, luxury, success, 
and even without bitter- 
ness or envy, because he 
understands them. He is 
not a radical, but is 
easily led. 

What he does not un- 
derstand he despises or 
distrusts, above all in- 
tellectual or spiritual ef- 
fort concentrated with- 
out thought of material 
gain. 

He has a low thresh- 


not here. 


little capacity for subli- 


clusively identifies love 
with sex and so does the 
culture which caters to 
his values, and at the 
same time creates the 
values 

For it works both 
Cultural values 
aimed for commercial 
purposes at meeting 
known or calculated 
mass demands also con- 
tribute to creating and 
sustaining such values 
If, say, 30 percent of TV 
programs and movies 
represented intelligence 
and art, demand, which 
responds to familiarity, 
would logically change. 
In some fields that has 
already been demon- 
strated. Cheap records 
of great music _per- 
formed by the world’s 
most superb orchestras 
have not driven out 
jukeboxes, but have sold, and are selling, in 
phenomenal quantities to millions of avid lis- 
teners. 

But, in general, the mass man cannot endure 
solitude. He must forever be doing, or at least 
experiencing, something—driving a car for no 
known objective, for instance. He has no 
power of contemplation. 

He wants his children educated, and is the 
ultimate arbiter of public education, whose 
purpose he feels is to help one get on in the 
world, obtain a better job, lead an easier life, 
and be able to consume more of “the good 
things of life.” 


our heads. 


ways. 


is stilled, 


H. wants the comprehensive school, and 
resists all attempts to separate for purely 
educational purposes the educable and men- 
tally superior from the commonplace or in- 
ferior as “undemocratic,” unwilling to face 
the fact that in such respects Nature is ex- 
tremely undemocratic, endowing only 3 per 
cent of our own population with “very su- 
perior” I.Q.’s, 14 per cent with “‘superior” 
ones, with two thirds in the category of 
85-114, or “‘normal.” 

Volumes could be (and have been) written 
on the subject of the new mass man. But the 
observations in this article are suggested by 
the transformation in the Soviet Union. 


LE Pa 


WINTER LAMENT 


By MARGARET HENRY 


We have looked through the 
world for our mother. She is 


She went when winter dropped— 
it dropped like dark one 


And was there, stiff against the 
windowpane. 

She will not dance, she will not 
dance again, 

Our mother will not dance or 
weep for love. 


She will not lay her hands upon 


It is bleak here and iced, a dun, 
a lonely world 

With only the red thread of a 
cardinal’s flight 

To embroider the scene. No song 
here but the plaint 

Of starlings sheltering in the 
chimney pots. 

Our mother’s voice. the lilt, the 
laugh, is stopped. 


Her scolding, her forgiving, all 


Snow stilled on this January day. 


Lament and threne will not call 
back the strains 


That rose and swelled, crested, 
and fell away. 
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The Bolshevist revolution followed a dis- 
astrous war that Russia lost, at a time when 
arms were in the hands of a mutinying and 
disintegrating army mostly composed of poor 
peasants. The “Reds” eventually defeated the 


“Whites,” even though the latter were as- }}, 


sisted by the West in the ensuing Civil War. 
This war and the massacres that accompanied 
and followed it had more casualties for Russia 


than the international war had had, in which | 


Russia lost more men than any other bel- 
ligerent. 


‘Te masses now were on top—or thought 
they were. The upper classes, the nobility, 


merchants and industrialists, and a large part | 
of the intellectuals who escaped being killed, | 


had fled abroad. This was not universally true: 


many army officers who had ended up on the || 


winning side remained; so did a few upper- 
class men like Tchi- 
cherin, who became the 
first Soviet Foreign Min- 


ister, and an extraordi-¢ 


narily able one. But by 
and large there existed 
only masses and the 
small coterie of intellec- 
tuals who had directed 
the revolution. 

These masses had 
seized and divided es- 
tates, each grabbing a 
plot of land and fighting 
another. They 
moved with government 
consent into manor 
houses, villas and hand- 
some apartments that 
they promptly reduced 


was The Internationale, 
proclaiming, “We have 
been naught, we shall be 
all.” The schools were 
opened to the proletariat 
and closed to the chil- 


geoisie,”’ and within 
them children did more 
or less anything they 
liked. 

Hordes of orphaned 
and abandoned children 
scrounged for food, 
murdered and stole, and 
led such dissolute sexual 
lives that many who had 
barely reached puberty 
had venereal diseases. 

Amidst general terror 
there was nevertheless 
immense exhilaration. 
Everybody was to be 
equal, and everyone free 
from all old “bour- 
geois” restraints. Love 
was free, abortion legal 
and widely practiced, and anyhow the new 
state would take care of children. 

But it quickly developed that the new state, 
if it were to survive at all, would have to tame 
the proletarian human hurricane it had un- 
leashed. This was done by naked terror which 
again cost uncounted millions of lives and 
was publicized throughout the world. But it 
was done not only by terror, but by other 
methods not nearly so publicized and much 
more significant. The masses could not be 
indefinitely suppressed by terror, nor an 
efficient society thus created. A new governing 
caste had to be produced out of the masses, 
one which would not be governed by the 
standards of the common man, but would 
impose its standards upon him, less by foree— 
though it was always in the background— 
than by education. 

This education, as it now exists, is not 
directed at making the individual efficient. in 
his own interests, but at conditioning him to 
despise self-interest while welcoming the re- 
sponsibilities that go with privileges that can 
only be earned. It is one of history’s many 
ironies that a state and society philosophically 
founded on “Godless materialism” and the 
worship of the masses began to flourish only 
when it rejected the motive of materialism, 

~ CONTINUED ON PAGE 86 
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a memory. With my four new mixes you can serve muffins this good tonight! Tender, light 





and fine-textured they’ll be—like the hot muffins your mother used to whisk to the table. 
Just slightly crusty on the bottom. Bursting with golden goodness above. And you'll 
make them in a twinkling with Betty Crocker’s New Muffin Mixes. 


Watch your family grow festive when muffins are served! 








Hot muffins show how much you care 


Four entirely different Betty Crocker flavors 


time favorite ; 
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s can bake while the coffee perks rough each cloud-lign 
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This “homework” was fun—but 
e) it was also an wmportant experiment 


in dental health 
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The School Children Who 


Taught Scientists 
A Lesson About Cavities 


ho youngsters in Bloomington, Minne- 
sota, schools were given mighty unusual 


“homework.” What's more—they enjoyed it! 

The assignment: to brush their teeth every day 
with a pleasant-tasting “mystery” toothpaste. 

Dental hygienists handed out the toothpaste at 

7 & - 
school, to be sure each pupil did his “homework” 
with the right kind. Half the children got a tooth- 
paste marked “H.” The rest used toothpaste 
marked “E.” 

At the end of one year, scientists from the state 
health department went from school to school 
nd examined the youngsters’ teeth. 

Afterwards, the scientists revealed what the 
project was all about—and the good news they 
had learned. 


Toothpaste “H” was ordinary toothpaste. But 
toothpaste“E” was a new decay-preventing tooth- 
paste, containing stannous fluoride—now known 
as Crest with Fluoristan. 


And the lucky children who brushed with 
Crest had far fewer new cavities than the others. 


In fact, many of the “Crest kids” developed no 
new cavities at all (the happy situation drama- 
tized by Norman Rockwell on the opposite page). 

These results confirmed years of testing at a 
famous university —in which Crest cut tooth de- 
cay drastically for grownups as well as children. 

For instance, in one typical test, adults who 
brushed with Crest had 42% fewer new cavities 
than those who used ordinary toothpaste. 


This reduction in decay is possible, scientists 


BY MARGUERITE HIGGINS 


Noted Journalist and Pulitzer Prize Winner 


explain, because of Crest’s stannous fluoride for- 
mula, Fluoristan, It enables Crest to strengthen 
“soft spots” on teeth, and stop them from turning 
into cavities, 

I think there’s a lesson for all of us in the im- 


pressive record against cavities set by this new 


toothpaste, Crest. 





* * * 


If you use Crest, you can make a simple test 
of its anti-decay ability—with the help of your 
dentist. Ask him to compare your cavity record 
before you started using Crest, with your cavity 
record since. You can see how much less decay 
Crest has meant for you. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN TAKING PART in the toothpaste test in Bloomington, Minnesota, learn good brushing habits 
at school. Results of this test showed that children who used Crest with Fluoristan had far fewer new cavities than those 


who used ordinary toothpaste. 


A DENTAL HEALTH MESSAGE FROM PROCTER & GAMBLE, MAKERS OF CREST TOOTHPASTE 


‘ 
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Crest Toothpaste means far 
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"Best d tying story 
you ever heard” 


“The traditional curriculum in school and college 
has the unintended effect of helping 

to make some girls feel that motherhood is 

an incidental, humdrum occupation.” 





DI PIETRO 


DR. SPOCK TALKS WITH MOTHERS 





_ DIAPERS _ 


Baby’s Curity Pincheck Diaper 
matches Curity Kimono below 


DRY FASTER 


Indoors or out 


WASH EASIER 


Stains disappear like magic 


MORE ABSORBENT 


Thirsty surgical weave works wonders 


LONGER WEAR 
Last entire diaper period and more 
Curity diapers are 
softerand smoother, 
even after countless 
launderings, when 
washed in quality 
products like Ivory 
Snow or Ivory 
Flakes. Buy Curity — whites, pastels, 
gay prints and double-duty night 
diapers forsleep ortravel— at infants’ 
shops and departments, everywhere. 


AND NOW— 


Curity BABY KNITS 
TO MATCH! 


Gowns, Kimonos, 
~~ Sacques and Fitted 
eos; \\ ~~/ Crib Sheets in Pin- 
check print to match 
Curity Pincheck 
Gauze Diaper. Also 
j \ white Shirts: Slip- 
On, Side-Tie, Snap- 
Front and Sleeveless 


ai styles. Training Pants, too. 


oo KENDALL comrany 


Kendal! Mills Division, Walpole, Mass., Dept. J78 





Can 
Vlotherhood 
be Taught? 


By BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 


promised a few months ago to talk 

about education for motherhood. 
Two questions seem particularly impor- 
tant: |—Can school and college make a 
difference in whether a woman will find 
child rearing satisfying or frustrating? 
2—What kind of education would really 
prepare for motherhood? 

Let me say at the start that I don’t 
think education would be the major fac- 
tor in determining either satisfaction or 
preparation. Home influences during a 
girl’s early upbringing are usually more 
important—particularly her mother’s bas- 
ic feeling about motherhood. But that 
still leaves plenty of room for education 
to be influential. 

| also want to assure you at the start 
that I'm not trying to dissuade any 
woman (with or without children) from 
an outside career or a proper training for 
it. I'm only thinking that if a majority of 
women are in fact going to be mothers 
for a good part of their adult lives, it 
would be sensible to give them a prepara- 
tion that enabled them to get the highest 
satisfaction from it. 

Which careers seem important, creative, 
rewarding, interesting to young people is 
certainly a variable matter. It is influenced 
by the locality, the times, parents, re- 
spected teachers, friends. In Europe a 
professorship in a university has been 
considered a most distinguished position, 
but usually not in America. When I was 
in college many of my classmates felt that 
brokerage or banking was the high road 
to influence and wealth. The 1929 depres- 
sion changed that. We are in a phase in 
which the world’s estimation of a physi- 
cist has shifted from impractical theorist 
to superman. My own opinion is that the 
raising of fine children is far more cre- 
ative, fascinating and rewarding than a 
great majority of the jobs that men and 
women work at outside the home. That’s 
why child psychologists, psychiatrists, 
pediatricians, schoolteachers have chosen 
this field to work in. Yet the most impor- 
tant job in the field—that of mother—is 
often considered unchallenging. 

A couple of years ago I was discussing 
with a small group of medical students 
the fact that some mothers find constant 
child care boring. A woman student vol- 
unteered that she thought it would be 
too. I asked her whether she would feel 
the same way about child-psychiatry 
practice, pointing out that the child psy- 
chiatrist spends a concentrated eight to 
ten hours a day talking and playing with 


At the School for Children in the Bank Street College of Education, 


student-teachers learn by doing. 


children, a majority of whom are rather 
difficult to get along with. She answered 
immediately, “That wouldn't be boring 
because the child psychiatrist is trying to 
accomplish something.” This is a neat 
example of my belief that how worth 
while or how enjoyable a job seems is 
mainly a matter of how you've been 
brought up to think of it, and that moth- 
erhood appears to have been somehow 
downgraded in the minds of many Amer- 
icans. 

I do believe that a traditional curricu- 
lum in school and college has the unin- 
tended effect of helping to make some 
girls feel that motherhood is an inciden- 
tal, humdrum occupation, something like 
housework; it is necessary, to be sure, 
but not to be considered in the same cate- 
gory as other fields she has studied about 
in courses. I have often seen letters in the 
alumnae magazines of women’s colleges 
in which graduates apologize for not hav- 
ing put their college training to good use 
and for having merely raised a few 
children. 

In most schools and colleges the em- 
phasis is predominantly on such subjects 
as literature, history, languages, science. 
These are subjects which a majority of 
students are taking and which the faculty 
obviously consider most important. The 
famous names which come up in these 
courses were all made through profes- 
sional achievement. There’s no course 
which focuses on the contribution of par- 
enthood to the world’s advancement. 

To be sure, there are home economics 
and child psychology. But in most col- 
leges they fail to serve the purpose I’m 
thinking of. They are usually considered 
as training for teaching or for profes- 
sional use, rather than as subjects of vital 
interest and value for everyone. 

It’s not surprising, then, that mother- 
hood often suffers by comparison as the 
idealistic student—at an impressionable 
age—surveys the future. 

Now I want to comment on the lack of 
specific training for parenthood and for 
other aspects of everyday living in many 
schools and colleges. There’s a basic his- 
torical reason for this. Universities began 


centuries ago as cloisters in which a rela- 
tively few scholars could study such 
“learned” professions as theology, law, 
medicine. This tradition tends to persist 
despite the fact that colleges in our coun- 
try today are bursting with three million 
youth, most of whom are expecting to go 
into such workaday pursuits as business, 
engineering, agriculture and, in the case 
of women, homemaking or teaching. 

To be sure, some colleges have been 
founded in the past century with the 
frank purpose of giving specific training 
for such fields as agriculture, engineering, 
schoolteaching. Many colleges offering a 
general program have been willing to 
broaden their philosophy to a degree and 
to include a certain proportion of practi- 
cal and vocational courses. But the purest 
‘liberal arts’ colleges have resisted these. 

To me it’s not a question of one type 
of education or the other. I believe that 
all students need a simultaneous mixture 
of practical experience on the one hand 
and of training and broadening of the 
mind on the other, so that they can see 
the connection between the two and so 
that they will be prepared in both ways 
to make the most of themselves. I also 
believe, from experience with children, 
mothers and medical students, that both 
vocational training and the liberal-arts 
education frequently fail to prepare the 
student for the emotional aspects of his 
life, unless he’s an unusually mature per- 
son to start with. 

What I am referring to can be demon- 
strated in medical education. In previous 
centuries a student’s training consisted in 
large part in being apprenticed to a prac- 
ticing physician, so he learned first of 
all about people and their troubles. Then, 
in the latter part of the 19th century, 
knowledge began to be built up rapidly 
in the sciences of pathology, physiology, 
bacteriology, chemistry. Medical educa- 
tion was revised to take advantage of 
it. For the first two years of school the 
student was kept in the laboratory and 
the lecture hall, learning the new basic 
sciences underlying medicine. Only then 
was he allowed to begin seeing patients 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 19 
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and treating disease. There is no doubt 
that the twentieth-century graduate knows in- 
finitely more about disease. But an increasing 
complaint—from patients and from certain 
medical educators—has been that some of 
these modern doctors are so scientific, so con- 
cerned with bacteria and organs and diseases 
that they don’t seem aware of their patients as 
people. Patients have found it difficult to talk 
comfortably with some of them and to get help 
from them concerning their personal prob- 
lems. (Needless to say, these criticisms haven't 
applied to many doctors, who have managed 
to stay very human despite their intensely 
scientific training.) 

In recent years the curriculum has been re- 
vised in a number of medical schools, to see 
whether these defects can be overcome. More 
teaching has been given on human relations, 
doctor-patient relations, people's needs and 
anxieties, the effects of emotional tension on 
the body, the effects of illness on the spirits. 
More important still, students in some schools 
are brought into contact with patients from 
the beginning of their first year. They gain a 
feeling for a patient as a whole person before 
they begin to think of his parts. And they can 
spend all four years, instead of just two, learning 
how to get along comfortably and understand- 
ingly with him. So we've learned in medical 
education that it's vital to provide actual ex- 
perience and also to 
deal with feelings, in 
order to avoid the risk 
of the student's becom- 
ing dehumanized with 
theoretical knowledge 
alone. Furthermore, 
we've learned that all 
three aspects of medi- 
cine should be taught 
together all through 
school. If we teach one 
for a year and then an- 
other, it's too hard to 
get the student to tic 
them together in the 
end. 

if | am on the right 
track, how should we go 
about a rounded educa- 
tion? Modern clementary- and high-school 
educators have alreadyshownthe way. Children 
not only study books and are drilled in exer- 

ises, They are regularly involved in real proj- 
of many kinds—from growing seeds to 
aking soap—in which they can apply their 
book knowledge. It has been shown that such 
make for a more enthusiastic, rapid 
lasting learning. Furthermore, the children 
encouraged to discuss the feelings which 
stirred up when they get into arguments 
9 running a school store or planning a dance, 
when they discriminate against a group or 
dividual. Ifthey are studying a play of Shake- 
, , the teacher is glad to let the discussion 
down to the pupils” own concepts about 
romance and family life, so that they 
become more wise and comfortable in 
ir dealings with one another and their 








































these days.” 


relatively few colleges have seen the 
for such methods, and there have been 
high schools than elementary schools 
them. This is partly because elementary- 
teachers are predominantly teachers of 
ildren, whereas the others are teachers of a 


If I can pretend for a minute that I've been 
d to set up a college program for women— 
or at least for women who, among other things, 
xpect to be mothers—I'll list the suggestions 
think would be helpful. Most of them are not 
iginal with me but have already been adopted 
in a few colleges. Most of them are applicable 
it the high-school level too. 
I think it’s important in choosing faculty 
bers that plenty of them be people who 
interested in young people as well as in 
subjects, and who like discussions of the 
, ion between their subjects and everyday 
ife. It's also good to have plenty who are de- 
hted with marriage and their children (or 
look forward to them) so that their stu- 
can sense that these are considered as 
t as other achievements. 
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According to a local father, his fam- 
ily consists of three members: No- 
body, everybody, and anybody 
who's anybody. When a difference 
of opinion arises, says the father, 
his teen-age daughter invariably 
prefaces her remarks with: “Any- 
body who's anybody knows that...” 
His wife usually claims that “Every- 
body knows that. . ." His opinions, 
he reports, are usually met with 
@ chorused: “Nobody believes thot 
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All the traditional subjects would be taught 
(as well as some untraditional ones) but, 
wherever appropriate, they would start not at 
the theoretical end but at the human end. Biol- 
ogy would not begin with the amoeba and only 
get around to various human organs in May. 
It would start with the whole human being (in 
September) so that students could clear up 
some of the mysteries and worries about their 
own bodies. After that it would gradually trace 
back the origins of our species to the single 
cell. Psychology would begin with the minds 
and feelings of college students and then work 
back to reflexes and the nerve cell. 

History would of course have more to do 
with how other peoples lived than with their 
kings and generals. 


‘rere would be a nursery school, not just 
for the benefit of the students who are prepar- 
ing to be teachers or psychologists, but for all. 
Each college student would participate as an 
assistant teacher, with one or two children 
assigned to her. She would study their early 
development and family background. The 
instructor would make it easy for her to bring 
up the tensions and difficulties she experi- 
ences with the children so that she could learn 
more about herself as a person and future 
mother 

Child development would be a required 
course for everyone, including those who were 
sure they'd never have 
children, because when 
it is well taught it re- 
veals in a fascinating 
way why people act the 
way they do at all ages. 
It would be a great help 
to even confirmed spin- 
sters 

Each student who was 
heading for a career 
would have a part-time 
job in that field, Her 
experiences on the job 
would be discussed In 
certain classes and with 
a counselor. 

I think there should 
be courses and coun- 
seling for everyone on 
how to dress, walk, dance, meet people, 
speak and be a good conversationalist. 
It would be made clear that attractive 
dressing and grooming are just as appreci- 
ated in youth as in adulthood; that slovenli- 
ness is an immature expression of disagree- 
ableness which has no more place in an 
educational institution than in the outside 
world. 

Students would live in small groups in well- 
equipped, attractive houses where they would 
be encouraged to take part in decorating, 
housekeeping, serving meals and entertaining 
their friends. 

I imagine that by now I have convinced cer- 
tain readers that I'm recommending an educa- 
tion that discriminates against women in being 
excessively domestic. But I would use the same 
principles and the same procedures for men. I 
think men, too, could profit from having 
teachers who emphasize human values, from 
participation in a nursery school (in our med- 
ical center we send pediatric and psychiatric 
residents to nursery school), from classes and 
conferences on dressing and grooming and 
conversation, from living in a civilized manner 
in houses. It might be wise to have men and 
women students share the same living rooms 
and dining rooms. 

I think the greatest contribution that most 
men make, too, is as husbands and fathers, 
and that this is Where their deepest satisfac- 
tions come from. Therefore the college and 
school, which play a definite part in setting 
men’s ideals and ambitions, have a responsi- 
bility to show that they respect the creativity 
of parenthood and do their best to train for it. 
As for men’s jobs and careers, most of them 
depend as much on human relations as on 
technical knowledge. It will only be as educa- 
tional institutions of all types take this fully 
into account that they will graduate their stu- 
dents well trained for all aspects of life. 


ne 
Dr. Spock regrets that it is impossible for him to answer 
letters personally. However, he is delighted to receive 
suggestions of topics of truly general interest —Ed 


The New York Times 
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You can’t beat the heat completely, but there are things you can do 
to keep baby cooler. As the days get hotter, dress baby and/or 
toddler for comfort, not looks. On most warm days your cherub 
will be most comfortable with diaper or sunsuit only. If it’s really 
a sizzler, he'll feel better with a cotton shirt to soak up 
perspiration. Ditto for toddlers who run in the sun. Keep baby 
shirted when you feed him so his back won’t stick to your arm. 
Same goes for a toddler so he won't stick to the high chair. 
Added thought: When you bring baby from outdoors to an 
air-conditioned or cool room, slip on a shirt to spare him a chill. 


SUMMER COOLING SYSTEMS 


SPUR TO A SUMMER APPETITE 


Almost everyone seems to want more fruit in summer—babies and 
toddlers are no exception. And listless appetites really get a 

lift when you serve Gerber Strained and Junior Fruits. They're 
especially tempting because they have naturally good flavors, 
appealing colors—are luscious to the tongue and light on the 
tummy. 9 Strained Fruits for babies. 7 Junior Fruits for toddlers. 
New for toddlers: Gerber Junior Bananas with Pineapple— 

a delightfully balanced blend of these two favorites. 


SANDMAN STRATEGY 


Adaptable toddlers may be less reluctant to welcome the sandman 
these hot nights if you shift the sleeping schedule. A slightly later 
bedtime gives baby the benefit of evening coolness — gives you the 
pleasure of a later morning wake-up hour. Also gives your 
sociable little fellow extra romp-time with his hero, Daddy. 


. 


FEATURE OF THE MONTH (A NEW HIGH MEAT DINNER) 


Because Gerber’s High Meat Dinners have proved so popular 
with both babies and toddlers, a new variety has been added: 
Gerber’s Strained and Junior Turkey with Vegetables. Like all 
Gerber’s High Meat Dinners, this new variety has 3 times 

as much meat, and therefore much more protein than regular 
vegetable and meat combinations. The extra turkey is 
combined with flavor-fresh vegetables and cereal for extra-savory 
flavor and a generous assortment of nutrients, including 

high vitamin-A value and important B-vitamins. 


SUMMER DIP TIP 


If you’re not near (or can’t get to) a beach, let that toddler 
do his swimming at home. Plenty of dips do wonders for 

the disposition in hot weather. For added gaiety, add a sprinkling 
of bubble bath. P.S. Don’t be tempted to use cold water. 
Tepid water will leave baby much more refreshed. 


BABIES ARE OUR BUSINESS... 


OUR ONLY BUSINESS! 
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and Brightest! 


Every time you do your washing with 
Clorox, you do your whole family a 
favor! Clorox is the most efficient 
product of its kind for bleaching, 
deodorizing and disinfecting your 
family wash. 

When you add Clorox to your 
laundering suds, your white cotton, 
linen, nylon, rayon come out extra 
white...color-fast cotton and linen, 
extra bright. Your whole wash is 
cleaner when it’s Clorox-clean...the 
way your family wash should be! 





Safest for Health! 


Your Clorox-clean wash not only 
looks cleaner, it’s hygienically cleaner 
... safer for family health. No other 
home laundering product equals 
Clorox in germ-killing efficiency. 
That’s why millions use Clorox in 
their family wash every time. 
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A child may come under Family Court through 
family breakdown or his own delinquency . . . 
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“What will most help this child?” 


More ‘Than Justice c Narita girl sits on her hands in the taking pains to help him reach a new decision. 
large chair in the principal's office and One of his probation officers, Miss Patty 
By MARGARET HICKEY gazes unhappily at her shoes. Her big eyes are Berg, would visit not only the father and the 
framed by dark hair with all the soft silkiness children, but the mother, to hear her version. 
To a distraught family struggling with a prob of her age. A strange lady is asking her some She would talk to the family housekeeper, 
lem, a court of justice seems like a formidable very hard questions, concerned relatives, neighbors and friends. 
place indeed. In the midst of their distress, they The lady is young and her voice is gentle; When Miss Berg gently probed Linda for her 
encounter busy, unfamiliar people; stilted and she has already asked Linda about her last own attitudes in the school principal’s office, 
meaningless (to them) legal terminology; and birthday cake (baked by her daddy's new she was acting as the eyes and ears of the 
perhaps even the news that this particular court “housekeeper’’), and whom she sleeps with court. She would talk to fifteen others be- 
feamy Can't help them at all, and they must go at home (her two brothers). Now the ques- —_ cause she was out for as complete an under- 
on to one, two or possibly three other courts m 2 ; 
ie ans of a virdenn in & laren City Whd tions, still gentle, are harder: “Is your daddy standing of the people and problems involved 
called the police after a beating by her drunken nice to you? Do you miss your mommy? Did as a trained, sympathetic intelligence could 
husband. A probation officer attempted to rec you cry a little bit when your mommy went reach. Miss Berg, in short, was out to help 
oncile the couple, but failed. The husband then away?” Linda, who could hardly be expected*toxknow 
was haled into Criminal Court. After a suspended It is hard to tell what is in Linda’s mind as the right answer herself. 
sentence he left the family and the mothe: she gives stricken little nods and shakes of her The Family Court regards helping children, 
learned she would have to turn to Children’s head. She may be recalling troubled times and adults in their role as husbands, wives 
Court to force him to support their son. The that she would as soon forget; she may be and parents, as its first function—of which 
eather then demanded custody of the re _ trying to remember what her daddy has discipline is only a part. The court was 
Es on ss asso taneration. te dhe coached her to say. But the chances are that created to hear all parish cases involving ju- 
meantime, the neglected son turned to petty Linda does not really know the answers. A veniles (children under seventeen), and all 
crime and was sent to Children’s Court little girl cannot always see big problems cases involving family breakdown. Within 
Truly infegrated courts in this country that clearly, or even put her day-to-day emotions this broad jurisdiction lie some of the most 
deal with al! problems of family life—from di- into words. complex problems of modern family life— 
vorce, annulment, separation to custody and Yet in Linda’s case, an answer must be not only the delinquent child, but the neglected 
support of children to charges of assault and found. Her mother and father were granted a and the abandoned child, couples seeking to 
disorderly conduct—number fewer than 100, judicial separation several months before, adopt children, youngsters breaking traffic 
according to U. S. Children’s Bureau estimates and at that time custody of Linda and her laws, all the sad litigation of desertion, sep- 
ae bee country’s eee por es brothers was awarded to their mother. Her aration and divorce, whether children are in- 
ee fede Paul W. ae a father has fought the decision bitterly ever volved or not. If these problems are to be met, 
‘ev over all family matters. ranging from delin- since. He has brought serious charges of der- and truly solved wherever possible, instead of 
quency to divorce. His stafl of 50 experts in- eliction against the mother, has somehow merely handled so as to get them off the 
cludes psychologists, marriage counselors managed to get her out of the house long docket as quickly as possible, the court must 
trained social workers and a psychiatrist. Ir enough for him to return and take possession have not only sympathetic understanding, but 
July, 1953, the court (Common Pleas, Division of both house and children. He is now suing also a small arsenal of modern resources. 
of Domestic Relations) moved into a new SI,- for a change of custody. For Linda’s sake Linda needed the services of a qualified pro- ‘ 
600,000 building which includes ample space fo someone must decide, and decide wisely, bation staff large enough to have time for 
a Child Study Institute to diagnose and treat which parent would be better for a sorely thorough prehearing investigations. 
Svuee Behavior and personsl'prottems on 2 torn little girl. Margaret and Albert, a middle-aged couple 
short-term basts E ad i - 5 5 : . 
Judge Alexander, one of the pioneers in the Fortunately, that “someone” Is already in on the verge of separation, needed something 
family-court movement, says that people in the picture. The original suit for separation else. They were among the men and women 
domestic difficulty often turn to his court be- and custody was heard by Judge Joe W. scattered forlornly about the polished pews 
cause they don't know where clse to go. That Sanders, of the Family Court for the Parish of the courtroom one recent Tuesday morn- 
is one reason the court must be more than a (county) of East Baton Rouge, in Baton ing, waiting for the divorce session of the 
“temple of justice.” he feels. “These people Rouge, Louisiana. It was the Family Court's Family Court to begin. The faces, nervous ot 
need sympathy, kindness and counseling. They probation department that the father first impassive, told nothing of what last-minute 
can get it with a saving of time, trouble and called with an indignant complaint that the thoughts were being given to the grave deci- 
expense only in a fully integrated family court mother was drinking. Now that Judge San- sion that had brought them there. 
ders has agreed to review the custody, he has At ten o'clock sharp the bailiff stepped for- 


put into motion all his court’s capacity for ward and cried, 
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“Oyez, oyez, oyez,”’ while the attorneys at a 
long table stood up, and the people in the 
benches raggedly followed cue. A door opened, 
and Judge Sanders, an erect, balding man 
with bright blue eyes, still in his early forties, 
entered in his black robe and mounted his 
bench. 

Louisiana divorce law is rather strict, and 
about half the cases on the docket this Tuesday 
were for separation from bed and board, 
which can be followed a year later by an ab- 
solute divorce. The judge's pale, civilized face 
was withdrawn but sternly attentive as he 
listened to the recitals of disorder and woe 
that unfolded below him. ("The first weekend 
after our wedding he got drunk and beat me 
The second week he got drunk and forced me to 
take the wheel of the car. 1 told him 1 couldn't 
drive. He slapped me ") Every now and 
then his blue eyes snapped alert and he asked 
& question, almost brusquely, Clear-cut, un- 
contested case followed case, and he closed 
them with a final, “Let judgment be rendered 
as prayed for.” . 

The case of Margaret v. Albert was the only 
one being contested. Margaret was on the 
stand first, a tiny figure in her best dress, and 
she locked and unlocked her fingers while she 
told how she and Albert had lived at her 
father’s house for the ten years of their mar- 
riage, and then she had had to go to the hos- 
pital, and Albert “up and left.” Suddenly 
Margaret's face twisted 
with tears. “I don't 
know why he left when 
I needed him most!” 

Albert followed her to 
the stand. He was con- 
testing her suit for sepa- 
ration, denying that he 
had abandoned her 
When his own attorney 
asked him why he left, 
he said stolidly, “She 
was mad at me over her 
father. I left because she 
axed me to.” Margaret 
half rose from her chair 
“I neverdid! I neverdid!” 

Albert plunged unhappily ahead, his round, 
baby face furrowed with sincerity. His story 
was that he was willing to return to Margaret, 
and had in fact made such an offer to her 
When Margaret was asked by the judge, “Are 
you willing to have Albert back?” she cast her 
eyes about uncertainly and said, “No, not 
now.” 

Judge Sanders did not, this time, render 
judgment as prayed for. He told Margaret and 
Albert that he would like to sce them right 
after court in his chambers. Theirs was the 
last case of the morning, and only ten minutes 
later they were seated uncertainly in comfort- 
able chairs, side by side for the first time in 
four months. The atmgsphere was one of 
judicial dignity—a wall lined with lawbooks, 
a polished desk, a carpet. In soft Louisiana ac- 
cents the judge told them about the Family 
Counseling Agency downtown. They were 
under no compulsion whatever to go, but he 
thought they might be glad to know about 


Te Family Counseling Agency has no offi- 
cial connection with the court, but Judge 
Sanders feels a special pride in it just the same 
Before it opened in 1956, he was hearing a 
dozen or more divorce or separation proceed- 
ings a week, with no place to send the precious 
few couples that lSoked to him as though they 
might be held together with guidance. He 
turned the question of a counseling agency 
over to his own Family Court Advisory Com- 
mittee, which he calls “my wonderful com- 
mittee,” of 21 citizens who give the court a 
broad citizen backing. The committee promptly 
went to work, and the following year, after a 
City-wide education campaign and porch- 
light drive, the agency was realized. Its direc- 
tor, David J. Christensen, explains, “We're a 
private, autonomous agency because the peo- 
ple most likely to be helped are those who 
come voluntarily, before their problems reach 
the taking-to-court stage. We get many refer- 
rals from the judge's office, but the hope is 
that our most useful work is preventing cases 
from reaching Family Court at all.” 








The city of Baton Rouge (which comprises 
most of the parish), is the center of the largest 
oil refinery in the world, and has suffered 
many of the problems of rapid growth. The 
present parish population is about 221,000, 
and the court is so busy that it holds both 
morning and afternoon sessions every week- 
day. Behind the scenes, I. G. (“Bruce’’) 
Broussard, intake supervisor of the Probation 
Department, processed last year 964 cases of 
delinquency and neglect, and his assistant, 
Mrs. Mary Easterling, 376 juvenile traffic 
cases. 

In all this vast flood of humanity, Louis 
McHardy, young chief of the Probation De- 
partment, and the equally young Mr. Brous- 
sard (they overlapped at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity) keep alive throughout the department 
a policy of devotion to the cause of rehabili- 
tating children. But it is generally acknowl- 
edged that Judge Sanders himself set the first 
high standards. As one probation officer says, 
“He's the one who told us we should drive 
down our boys who are sent to Louisiana 
Training Institute ourselves, introduce them 
around, give them a feeling they aren't go- 
ing to be forgotten there. He's thought of 
everything.” 


Some of those who work under him have a 
feeling that he knows everything too, Slim 
and sweet-faced Patty Berg, who has done 
graduate work in psychology, but on whom 
the grim ttle “probation 
officer” looks charm- 
ingly out of place, says, 
“He constantly amazes 
us, We'll ask a child if 
he's been going to 
school, and he'll say 
‘Yes, ma'am.” “How are 
your marks? °Oh, pretty 
good.” We'll call up the 
school and check up on 
all this, and put in our 
reports that he’s doing 
all right at school, Then 
the hearing will come up, 
and the judge will say, 
‘What's this I hear about 
” and he'll say, “Well, 

* and he'll give the 
times and places while we turn green. | think 
it's the dignity of the bench—but sometimes 
the judge can get information out of them that 
we can’t get with a pitchfork. He's a wonderful 
person to work for.” 

Although the court's eye seems sometimes 
omniscient, and always benevolent, discipline 
is part of the program. The number of parish 
children sent to the three state industrial 
schools has increased since the days before the 
court, last year reaching an all-time high of 
83. An additional 125 children were put on 
supervised probation. As Mr. McHardy says, 
“In this business you have to bend between 
permissiveness and authority. But when a 
probation officer recommends to the judge 
that a boy be committed to L.T.L., it’s because 
he’s reasonably sure this is what the particular 
boy needs. We don’t like the word ‘punish- 
ment” at all. Our social studies aim to find 
the causes of a boy’s behavior, and the judicial 
disposition, whatever it is, is meant to help 
him—constructively.” 

As the court is now set up, Judge Sanders 
can cast an eye on boys like Frankie, and take 
immediate action. Frankie appeared during 
Traffic Court session—hair long and bleached, 
face narrow and dead-white, suggesting neither 
physical nor moral good health. His manner 
was so bored and contemptuous that he stood 
out in unsavory contrast to the nice-looking 
youngsters who had preceded him, anxiously 
respectful before their first brush with the law. 
When conflicting testimony came out be- 
tween Frankie and the arresting officer, Judge 
Sanders promptly ordered the case suspended, 
and a full social study made by the probation 
staff. Frankie had committed a relatively 
minor infraction of the law. The court had no 
evidence that he had done worse, and none 
other than his appearance of what general di- 
rection his life was taking. But it intended to 
find out 

Frankie is now on supervised probation. 
The details the court found are locked in the 
Probation Department files, but Frankie has 


your playing hooky 
judge, it was this way 
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broken away from some older friends, and 
has decided to finish high school, which he 
had dropped. His probation officer, Paul 
Phelps, Jr., has been surprised and touched at 
the grace with which the supposedly tough 
boy has accepted his guidance. 


Ana as the court is now set up, it also has a 
place for Alan. Alan had had a babyhood 
such as no child deserves. He was abandoned 
by his parents when he was six, and in the six 
years following he had been placed in five 
different foster homes by the parish Welfare 
Department, and had run away from all of 
them. A dismayingly quiet child, he had never 
misbehaved or become destructive; he simply 
hadn’t been able to bear whatever it was he 
was running away from. 

Alan was under the Welfare Department, 
which wanted to help him, but while trying 
to arrange intensive psychotherapy for him, it 
had no place to put him and his inclinations 
for running away. The Family Court had, 
however. Alan was sent to the court’s deten- 
tion home, a comfortable, capacious building 
in the countryside near Ryan Airport, where 
the court holds out-of-state runaways and the 
small percentage of parish boys and girls it 
feels necessary to detain, rather than release 
to their parents, until their hearings. Instruc- 
tions to Supervisor and Mrs. Harvey Mathis 
weie that Alan was to receive plenty of TLC 
(tender loving care) during his stay 

To Mrs. Mathis, who acts as housemother, 
this was a welcome challenge. She discovered 
that Alan’s passion is painting. She bought 
him a small kit of oil paints and some can- 
vases, and Alan began turning out in volume 
accurate, elaborate copies of brightly colored 
pictures he found in magazines, By his second 
week he was also talking to Mrs. Mathis. 
Soon he was following her heels like a puppy. 
When a visitor to the detention home comes, 
Mrs. Mathis puts aside her supervision of the 
big, hot Louisiana luncheon (including corn 
bread) that is being prepared in the kitchen, 
to bring out Alan’s pictures. “Look at that!” 
she says, bursting with maternal pride. “Isn't 
that something for a twelve-year-old? The 
first one I saw, I told him I had to have it, and 
I paid him five dollars for it. His probation 
officer bought another one, and | bought this 
big one of the flowers just the other day. He 
was so pleased. It’s the first money he’s ever 
earned,” 

Alan is still waiting for a busy state doctor 
to find time for him, or for foster parents to 
turn up who will have the patience and tact to 
live with his withdrawn anxious state of 
mind. Meanwhile, everyone involved with 
Alan is thankful that he has fallen into such 
good hands. 


Baton Rouge’s Family Court came into be- 
ing in late 1954, Before that time there was no 
probation staff to help Linda, no counseling 
agency for Margaret and Albert, no detention 
home for Alan. Four district judges took 
turns presiding over “Juvenile Court,’ which 
was held on Thursdays. They sandwiched 
private hearings of delinquency and neglect 
cases in their chambers whenever they could. 
Some juvenile cases appeared before still a 
fifth judge presiding over Municipal Court. 

In 1951 the parish council, headed by the 
mayor of Baton Rouge, and disturbed by the 
rising delinquency rate, created a Juvenile 
Commission to look into the parish’s handling 
of juveniles. The commission was headed by 
Joe W. Sanders, a young practicing attorney 
who had been elected to the state legislature 
in 1940 at the age of twenty-four, and had 
risen from private to captain in the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department during the 
war. 

The commission had no criticism of the 
judges, who were doing the best they could, 
but it found severe weaknesses in the district’s 
probation and detention facilities. A technical 
survey by two national experts from the Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Association was 
authorized in 1952. The experts spent two 
weeks in town and turned in an electrifying 
report. 

It found one underpaid probation officer in 
one small office who in 1951 had carried a 
load of 876 complaints involving children. Her 
chief tools were the telephone, and steno- 


graphic notebooks in which she made jot- 
tings by hand. Almost half the cases were dis- 
posed of by such informal patchwork that no 
record was made at all of what was done. In- 
vestigation and follow-up were impossible for 
her singlehanded, and the report found, “The 
rate of recurrent cases is very high, upwards 
of 40 per cent. ... Under proper conditions, 
recurrent cases rarely exceed 10 to 15 percent.” 

Local police were, for lack of any other 
place, putting children in jail. “There were 243 
children, from eight to sixteen years of age, 
held in the East Baton Rouge parish jail from 
one to seventy-eight days during 1951... . 
Eighty-five, or more than one third, were un- 
der fifteen.”” After grimly describing the jail, 
the report pointed out that detention was up 
to the individual police officer; sometimes an 
affidavit was filed with the court, sometimes 
not; sometimes parents were notified promptly, 





KATHERINE 


By MARGERY S. STEWART 


When the little ones 
Lay on my breast 

With their curling 
Flower fingers 

And their beloved eyes, 
There was music 
Flowing in my arms, 
There was gladness 
Just to awaken. 

Ile Who gave voices 

OF beauty to daughters, 
Quick, merry words 
To handmaidens, gold 
To others and jeweled 
Rings, gave me the 
Little ones. Year upon 
Year of them lying 

On my shoulder, leaning 
On my knees, sleeping 
In my hands. Never 
Treasure like this, 
Slumber-heavy eyes, 
Smiles that loved me 


In the lullaby of days. 
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sometimes not. “A parent came to the pro- 
bation officer complaining that her fourteen- 
year-old girl had been missing for five days. 
Inquiries revealed that the girl was in the jail. 
When the probation officer was asked why she 
did not call the jail routinely every morning... 
she stated that she was too busy. It should be 
mentioned that the law-enforcement officers, 
who are also quite busy, consider it futile to 
refer youngsters to the court when there is no 
probation staff to do the necessary work with 
delinquent children.” 

These findings aroused the community. No 
less than 34 civic clubs got behind a movement 
for an increased probation staff and an im- 
mediate start on a detention home for chil- 
dren. The parish council appointed a contin- 
uing Juvenile Advisory Committee with Mr. 
Sanders as chairman. Over the next two years 
the committee made studies and sought back- 
ing for the best possible kind of court. It 
seemed advisable to give divorce and separa- 
tion cases, which so often involve children, the 
benefit of the special facilities that go with a 
good modern juvenile court, and in the end it 
was a “family” court that the committee pro- 
posed. 

It was backed not only by the four existing 
overworked judges, but by the Baton Rouge 
Bar Association, the P.T.A. and a host of 
civic organizations. In November of 1954 
Louisiana voters approved the creation of a 
fifth judgeship for the district, with all the 
jurisdictions of a family court, and on De- 
cember 11th Mr. Sanders, who had piloted 


the program for three years, was sworn in as 
judge. 

Today, the court’s Probation Department 
staff numbers ten, all meeting high minimum 
standards of training. By a written code of 
agreements with the police department (which 
an N.P.P.A. spokesman has called ‘The best 
thing of its kind that I have ever seen”), all 
children’s cases are invariably referred to the 
department’s intake officer, Mr. Broussard. 
As Capt. Robert Weiner, head of the city 
police’s Juvenile Division, says, ‘““The days 
when a police matron was in charge of juve- 
niles are gone. We recognize that the age of 
specialization is here.”’ This year the court’s 
budget is $105,810, not including Judge 
Sanders’ salary, which is paid by the state. 
But dramatic proof that the sum is well spent 
showed up in the court’s third year of opera- 
tion. Delinquency cases in 1957 dropped over 
18 per cent from 1956. The rate of recurrent 
cases is 11 per cent. 

Perhaps the work of the Family Court is 
most cheerfully symbolized by Sharon Ann 
McMany, who for the last six months has 
been dropping around to the Probation De- 
partment regularly after school. Thirteen- 
year-old Sharon had a friend, Bea, tough and 
wise, and when Bea was caught stealing a jar 
containing 150 pennies from a grocery store, 
Sharon was with her. The prehearing study 
revealed that the girls had run away together 
once, had been truant from school for most of 
the last month, and were in trouble at school 
for some petty vandalism. 

Looking further, it found that Sharon had 
a ten-year-old brother at home, long invalided 
by polio, on whom her mother lavished at- 
tention. He had his own room, filled with 
toys and games, while Sharon slept on the 
studio bed in the living room. Sharon had 
to cook the family meals while her mother 
prepgred special meals for the boy and fed 
them to him by hand. It was felt that Sharon 
was on the verge of rebellion, but could be 
pulled back by guidance. Judge Sanders 
placed her on supervised probation, and her 
mother and father, brought up sharp by 
Sharon’s “trouble,”’ promised to help. 

Sharon’s probation officer is Mrs. Mary 
Delle Gerald, a young woman (L.S.U. °51) 
with a freckled face and merry brown eyes. 
Sharon, now turned fourteen, is a very pretty 
girl, shining with vivacity and health, anyone’s 
daughter. When she.comes into the office she 
and Mrs. Gerald settle down for a heart-to- 
heart chat about everything from Sharon’s 
clothes budget to her deepest relationships 
with her family. Sharon says, “I remember the 
first appointment I had with Mrs. Gerald. I 
stood outside the door on the street, scared to 
come in, and when I finally did I expected to 
be scolded for being late.’ She laughs delight- 
edly. ““Now that door doesn’t scare me a bit. 
All I'm thinking of is what I want to tell Mrs. 
Gerald about, and there’s always something. 
Since Bea changed schools I haven’t any best 
friend any more, so there isn’t anyone I talk to 
tae way I do to Mrs. Gerald. The way I un- 
load my troubles on her—I guess she could 
write a book.” 


The frequency of Sharon’s visits depends on 
whether some special problem needs follow- 
ing, and at the end of each visit an appoint- 
ment for the next one is made. Mrs. Gerald 
notes each visit with at least a line or two in 
Sharon’s folder. Here are some of Mrs. 
Gerald’s notes over a period of two months: 
“Sharon said she knew her parents loved 
her and that she felt they were reasonable in 
their discipline, but stated they did not do 
enough things together. . . . Sharon said she 
bought a plastic tablecloth with her own 
money, and her mother has agreed to have 
dinner in the dining room instead of the 
kitchen. . . . Sharon has a new haircut, and I 
told her how becoming it was. She said every- 
thing at home was just fine, and she seemed 
very happy. . . . Sharon stayed home with her 
brother while her mother and father went to a 
show. She was very pleased that her mother 
had gone with her daddy, as she likes this 
family association. She seemed to be in a 
happy mood.” 
Knitting together family associations puts 
the Family Court in a happy mood too. 
END 
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What's Playing 





with Your 
Purse Strings? 


by GEORGE ROMNEY 


President, American Motors Corporation 


It’s peculiar, but true, that many a 
woman who never fails to check the price 
of meat, often overlooks how the family 

WH car is stealing dollars 
right out of her purse. 

What about you ?Do 
you know how much 
your Car 1S costing you 
in gasoline, deprecia- 
tion, etc.? Most people 
who add up the total 
are shocked to find their 
big car is burning dol- 
lars—from 10% to as much as 50% of the 
family income after taxes! 





The Only Answer 


The only sensible answer to high car 
costs is a true economy car, And today 
there is such a car—the Rambler from 
American Motors. 


The Rambler costs gh FR 
less to buy, uses less Ay f 
gas, is tops in trade- oe &, a 
in value. a P, 


Why let the dol- 
lars you'd like. to 
save leak out of your 
budget into the greedy gas tank of some 
over-sized monster on wheels? If you are 
“budget-hurting,” take a look at what 
your car is costing you compared to a 
new Rambler. 


Di 
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Often Cuts Costs in Half 


Driving a Rambler, you can expect your 
future car costs to be as muchas 50% lower. 
The bigger and gas- hungrier your present 
car, the greater the savings! And I promise 

1 goat you the thrill of your 
\ VCP? life. For Rambler 
== really puts the fun 
back in driving. 

It handles and 
parks so easily that 
it makes other cars 
seem like trucks by comparison. Yet 
Rambler's new compact design gives you 
plenty of room inside for a big family of 
six. Rambler’s new jet stream styling, high 
fashion interiors, Pushbutton Driving, Re- 
clining Seats and other advanced features 
are a delight to women. 

But don’t take my word for it. Drive a 
Rambler yourself and compare this new 
kind of car that’s already changing Ameri- 
ca’s car-buying habits. You'll find that 
Rambler is the way to get your budget 
back on the road to s savings! 
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By HARLAN MILLER 





“Cool of the evening. 
Best time of the day 
for watering the lawn. 





” 


After our swift visits to our son in 
Japan, our daughter in Oregon, it’s 
delightful to have a teen-ager left at 
home to immunize us against middle- 
aged spread. 


Memo to Ike: You could help our 
household celebrate the Fourth of July 
by exploding one firecracker via radio, 
one Roman candle on TV, suitably re- 
peated and amplified all day long. 


Even Ulysses after his wanderings 
must have rejoiced to be home, where 
the cold-water faucet is always on the 
right side of the washbowl and tub: 
no surprises. ‘< 


‘A three-day holiday weekend,” broods 
Betty Comfort, deviling two dozen eggs, 
“tis none too long to bounce back from an 
eleven-course Fourth of July picnic.” 


My glimpse of 1958's grads reveals 
less razzle-dazzle, make-a-million 
nonsense in “em. A washer and dryer 
in the kitchen for years, ere promo- 
tion to exec V.P. 


My loving b.w. rushed to the icebox 
for a glass of reliable cold milk the min- 
ute we got home. “I needn’t worry 
now,” she said, “if it’s powdered, pas- 
teurized or boiled.” 


With a six-inch firecracker I salute 
our American young couples around 
the world on foreign duty. Especially 
young wives alone with tots in Beirut 
or Bangkok while husbands recon- 
noiter Cairo or Tehran, Saigon or 
Hong Kong. 


My son-in-law took me to see his ski 
slopes at Thunderbird Lodge on Mount 
Hood, a ski in his station wagon tickling 
the back of my neck. It made my ankles 
hurt to watch ‘em slalom. 


Luckily we bragged about our trip 
before departure. Since our return, 
who listens? We mention Toledo, 
Spain, they tell us about their visit to 
Aunt Ellie’s in Toledo, Ohio. 


Nowhere else did we see a neighborhood 
with so many giant trees as on our Street. 
Ah, our two-hundred-yard row of great 
elms ! I resolved to plant a variety of trees 
this year, to astonish the tree lovers of 
A.D. 2000. 


"I'd like to play golf today,”’ broods 
Peter Comfort, wrapping nonskid 
tape around a ball bat. “Yet it'd be a 
betrayal of American boyhood if I 
didn’t umpire our brats’ ball game.”’ 


Junior greeted us in Tokyo with all the 
comforts: special-delivery stamps, soft 
crepe tissues, champagne for our anni- 
versary. (Seems only yesterday he gave 
us his scornful four-year-old opinion of 
preschool.) 


I’ve vowed to eat nothing else when I 
order cherry pie a la mode at our lunch 
rendezvous. (I can sneak around the corner 
for a bowl of chili for dessert, later.) 


I kept my promise to our youngest: 
in India I touched not merely one, 
but several untouchables, male and 
female. No aftereffects: they’re just 
hard-working people. We'll live to see 
one president of India. 


My Lady of Sheer Delight could give 
more parties if she didn’t invite every 
friend to each. “If you ask twelve, the 
rest are miffed!’ My solution: Never 
more’n six to a party. Counting us. 


Smartest man in New Delhi told me 
we needn’t worry about Asia when 
India’s as industrialized as Japan. 
(Till then, do we bite our fingernails 
off up to the elbow?) 
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“If we immortalize the delinquent 
boy.”’ orates the czar of our luncheo 
table, “‘teen-agers may yearn to be as 
delinquent as the boys in the mag 
azine pictures.” 


My Dream Girl enjoyed our fligh 
around the world. What she enjoyed 
most was the sight of me washing a drip- 
dry shirt while wearing it under the 
shower-bath spray. (Saves her fro 
swabbing cuffs and collar with a tooth: 
brush.) 


I leave Asia befuddled about Bud- 
dhism: Experts told us: 1—it’s a way o 
life: 2—it’s a philosophy; 3—it’s a re 
ligion; 4—it isn’t a religion. I sa 
Buddhas fifty feet tall: and twenty- 
five giant Buddhas in a row. He’s 
elected, but I don’t know what. 


For weeks I may ask, “Is it safe to ea 
this lettuce-and-tomato salad?” Or ““Cé 
we drink this water out of the tap?” O| 
town’s hostesses and restaurateurs 
sock me. 


To pamper my Dream Girl, I mus‘ 
imitate the manly tones of the Par 
American pilots in mid-Pacific: ‘We 
are flying at twenty-two thousand fee 
with excellent weather and a thirty 
mile tail wind.’* Splendid types; they 
reassure her. 


I confirmed to my satisfaction the pop 
ular theory that the world is round. 
also confirmed my stubborn suspiciot 
that my shower bath at home is the bes 
shower bath in the whole world. -3 

I'm a nonbelligerent type, but i 
anything tempts me to conquer the 
world it’s hope of imposing by force 
of arms (1) the English alphabet and 
(2) driving on the right side of th 
road. 


At the monthly home-town Kappé 
luncheon my Glamour Gal is showing off 
her bangle bracelet, a tiny bangle for 
each of fifteen countries we visited. M 
pet: Polynesian girl with a hip flip. (Mor 
time buying bangles than gawking a 
ruins.) 


One of our friends conspires for 
home vacation: he’s started a rumo 
that he’s off With family to Glacie 
National, while they remain in thei 
own back yard unmolested for twe 
weeks. 


My Dream Girl promises to broil us 
halves of spring chicken on our first Sur 
day at home, to reinitiate us to the Ameri 
can way of life. If it’s indoors, she broi 
em; if outdoors, I do. 


Our American drivers aren’t the ar 
rogant worst: the champs live fron 
the Bay of Biscay eastward to Yokos 
hama. Their honk means ‘'Me, me 
me! I’m driving! Take to the hills 
Me, me, ME!” 


My royal consort discovered a brace 
let she eyed yearningly. Enameled gol 
on one side, for daytime, emeralds or 
the other for evening. (It cost ove 
$5000; I let her eye it.) 


. . When the infant Suzi declines t 
wear a dress, insists on pants, 

... Or our son buys sixth-row ticket. 

for us at the New York Ballet in Tokyo 

. And our youngest manages to fin 
several paying jobs after school, . 

. Or our son-in-law flatters me on m; 
muscles (flattery will get you nowhere 
son !), 

. And at one year Harlan III turns « 
skeptical eye on my efforts to fascinat: 
him, 

. Then I realize a front-row seat a 
Family Life beats a season ticket to all th 
geisha houses in Tokyo. 
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MAKING MARRIAGE WORK 


Wtlate 


Being Pregnant 
and I Hate Sex.” 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph.D. 


Pennsylvania State University, Department of Psychology 


UNREADY FOR MARRIAGE 


The attractive, fastidiously groomed young 
wife was almost belligerent as she told her story, though 
her eyes were tearful now and then. She held her 
year-old son on her lap; another son, five, and a daugh- 
ter of three romped in the reception room where her 
husband was trying to keep them amused. 

“T am an only child; my husband is the oldest of 
seven. We’ve been married six years. I’ve had two years 
of college, he is only a high-school graduate. He’s an 
assistant master mechanic and he works hard, but he 
makes only average money and he’ll never be anything 
more. My parents felt he was beneath me and opposed 
our marriage, but I went ahead. 

“T have no background for raising children and I 
didn’t want any, at least for seven or eight years, and 
my parents agreed with me. But Bob wanted them 
and here we are with these three. I’m tired all the time 
and sometimes they get on my nerves so I want to 
scream. 

“T hate being pregnant and I hate sex. Bob has no 
self-discipline, but I can’t talk it over with him or my 
parents—they’d be horrified. They are very conserva- 
tive and I suppose that’s why I feel as I do. 

“Bob and I have nothing in common. When he 
comes home at night he sits and reads or plays with the 
children instead of helping me. He resents my trying 
to improve his ways and manners. I’m fed up. Maybe 
you can make him see his real duty to me. He’s the 
one who needs counseling. I don’t.” 

The husband, twenty-seven, was quiet and mild- 
mannered. He said, “I want a good marriage and I’ve 
honestly tried. | think Rose married me to get away 
from her strict home and her tyrant of a father. I met 
her when she was nineteen and she’d never even been 
allowed to date. 

“TI have a hard job and often get home at night 
plumb exhausted. She says I’m lazy because I don’t do 
more of the housework, and all I hear is how the chil- 
dren have acted up and what a terrible day she’s had. 
I know she needs some help at home, but we can’t 
afford it with the doctor’s bills she runs up. But her 
doctor says there’s nothing really wrong with her. 
That’s why I urged her to see you. I guess I still love 
her, but she’s turned me down so often I sometimes 
wonder. But we have to go on for the children’s sake.” 

In later conferences, I learned more details about 
Rose. Her father, a successful engineer, ruled the 
household absolutely, and her mother pampered her 
to make up for it. But she never confided in either 
parent. Though sex was never discussed, her parents 
filled her with an attitude of disgust and fear. She 
wasn’t allowed to date because the boys and men she 
knew weren't “good enough” for her. She started go- 
ing out with Bob while her father was away for two 
months on business. Although she denied marrying 
just to get away from home, she admitted the only al- 
ternative was to go to work for her father, whom she 
feared. (He forbade her to work for anyone else.) 

When we tried to discuss the privileges and obliga- 
tions of marriage, all she had to say was, ‘Husbands 
have all the privileges, wives have all the obligations.” 
We talked about children; she said she felt they took 


more from marriage than they gave. We tried to help 
her understand the relationship of love and sex in 
marriage. She said, ‘““There is no connection. Sex is 
only animal mating. When you love, you don’t need 
sex. If you have to have sex, it isn’t love.” 

It soon became obvious that Rose was attending 
conferences only for a chance to air her grievances 
against her husband and marriage. She wanted me to 
tell Bob his duty, but refused to consider her own 
shortcomings, much less share the responsibility for 
improving the situation. So long as she persists in this 
attitude (and I’m afraid she will, barring some crisis) 
neither counseling, psychotherapy nor any other ap- 
proach is likely to help her much. 

Rose was totally unready for marriage. She was un- 
prepared for the practical demands on both partners, 
and incapable of developing the warm, confiding rela- 
tionship with her husband that would help her sur- 
mount her problems. Granted, her work load is 
heavy, her routine exhausting, as it is for most mothers 
of three young children. But instead of trying con- 
structively to lighten her burden or adjust to it, she 
wastes priceless energy in childish rebellion. 

I doubt that we can accomplish much in this situa- 
tion, except to help Bob tolerate it. Rose’s case is un- 
usually severe and deep-rooted. But many young 
wives, not fully mature or ready for marriage, are dis- 
concerted by their new responsibilities. Their distress 
may become acute as children arrive and they feel 
trapped in an endless round of chores. 

Chronic fatigue, nervousness, extreme sensitivity, 
impatience with the children, feelings of resentment 
and bitterness—all these are warnings that the situa- 
tion is getting out of hand. Most significant of all is a 
tendency to blame the husband for the unhappy con- 
dition, as Rose did. 

If you feel that these symptoms describe you, take 
courage from the thought that these hectic times will 
last only a few years—you will look back on them 
fondly! And don’t assume that you are another Rose, 
or that your parents were largely responsible. To blame 
them now is as futile as to blame your husband. 

Instead, talk the problem over with him. Ask for his 
practical suggestions as well as his moral support, so 
that he will understand that you are not complaining, 
but sincerely trying for improvement, for his sake as 
well as yours. Most young husbands are eager to help, 
as Bob was. Then give the program you work out an 
honest trial. Don’t expect miracles; be satisfied with 
gradual improvement. But if things don’t seem better 
after a reasonable time and genuine effort, consult 
your nearest counselor. 


A BRIDE’S MOODS 


ile success of any human relationship de- 
pends on the integrity, good will and continuing effort 
of the individuals concerned. Certainly marriage is no 
exception. Yet many brides believe that marriage some- 
how should bring them uninterrupted happiness. When 
their romantic dreams are not immediately and com- 
pletely fulfilled, they are apt to be disappointed and 
may begin to question the reality of their love. Con- 
sider Lila’s story: 

“Tom and I have been married ten months today, 
and I think I regret it. I wanted to wait, but we had 
been going steady two years, and I let him talk me into 
it. I know I can’t blame him altogether because I’m 
twenty-three and should know my own mind. 

“T realize it takes two to make a marriage, but I’m 
not sure he’s the right man for me, or that I’m the 
right wife for him. The only other boy I was ever in- 
terested in married somebody else three years ago. 
There was never anything definite between us, but I 
still cry sometimes when I think about him. I can’t tell 
Tom about that, and he just gets mad if I say I’m not 
sure we really love each other and might be better off 
apart. 

‘“My mother was a widow for many years, but she 
recently remarried. She says I’m being foolish. Tom 
works hard, makes a good living, is very obliging 
about helping me with marketing and household 
chores. He never goes out without me, he doesn’t 
complain or find fault. 

“But is this enough? He never compliments me 
either, unless I hint. I’m the type that needs extra 
affection, but he is hardly ever romantic or tender as 
I'd like him to be. At home he spends more time 
reading or working on plans for a house we can never 
afford than talking to me. We go out only twice a 
week, and he doesn’t get out and make friends for us 
the way some men do. 

“J hate the idea of being on my own, but it’s hard 
to fight my moods. Shouldn’t there be more to life 


than security? Do you think I can find happiness with 
Tom, or would I be better off without him?” 

The fundamental problem in Rose’s marriage is her 
own emotional immaturity. The same is true of Lila. 
But as matters stand, there is little likelihood that Rose 
will achieve happiness in marriage with her present 
husband or any other man. The prospect for Lila is 
far more favorable. In recognizing that she herself is 
at least partly responsible for whatever is wrong in her 
marriage, she shows that she is capable of “growing 
up” to become a mature person, a happy and success- 
ful wife. But she should take constructive action now. 

The first step is to appraise her own feelings, and 
reach a definite decision. She didn’t think it through 
before marriage; she must do so now. Otherwise her 
efforts to adjust, whether to marriage or separation, 
will be only halfhearted. If she decides to stay with 
Tom, as I hope and believe she will, she must make an 
honest effort to fulfill her role as a wife, and to give 
her marriage a chance. Here are some ideas that may 
help her. She should: 

Keep busy. If she is usefully occupied, she will be 
less troubled by moodiness. A part-time job would 
leave her ample time for her household duties, includ- 
ing some that Tom now performs. 

Widen her acquaintance. Wives rather than husbands 
take the lead in developing a couple’s social life. She 
can make friends by calling on her neighbors, attend- 
ing church, taking part in community activities. Many 
Wives get acquainted at the supermarket! 

Encourage companionship with her husband. She 
complains that Tom doesn’t talk to her, but there is 
nothing to indicate that she has shown any interest in 
his work, his hobby of house planning, or his opinions 
of what he is reading. Until she does, he is not likely 
to find her a rewarding confidante, or a stimulating 
companion. 

Confide in him. Her deepest disappointment seems 
to be that Tom doesn’t show her enough affection. She 
should tell him so, frankly but without complaining. 
In return, she must be generous with her own demon- 
strations of love. By now, Tom is undoubtedly begin- 
ning to need reassurance himself. 

Unless both members contribute to a partnership, 
neither can benefit fully. Lila cannot expect to receive 
until she learns to give more freely. Nor can any other 
wife. 


DO YOU AGREE? 


What is companionship? 


Mutually enjoyable sharing of interest, activities, 
values and goals. 





ASK YOURSELF: 


Am I Honest in My Marriage? 


Most wives would be critical of dishonesty across a 
card table or on a golf course. But some of these same 
wives often deceive their husbands in little ways with- 
out realizing how unfair their behavior is. Why not 
check your personal integrity by honestly answering 
these questions *“‘Yes”’ or “No”? 


Do You Occasionally: 

1. Hide bills you should have paid? 
. Speak critically of him to friends? 
. Avoid sex by pleading fatigue? 


. “Borrow” change without his knowledge? 


we wh 


. Conceal the children’s misdemeanors from 
him? 

6. Flirt with men to make him jealous? 

. Plead overwork to excuse an untidy house? 
8. Feign illness to get his sympathy? 

9. Accuse him of misconduct without good 

reason? 

10. Cry in order to get your way? 

11. Undermine his discipline of the children? 
12. Lie to him to escape merited criticism? 

13. Evade discussing uncomfortable issues? 


14. Disclose his confidences to others? 


Credit two points for each strong ““No” answer, but 
only one point for each weak ‘‘No” answer. If your 
total score equals or exceeds 23, you are more ethical 
and honest than the average wife, who scores 19 or 20. 
But any score of 17 or less spells trouble. Every “Yes” 
answer deserves immediate attention and correction. 
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Pear -Go-Round Salad gets praise aplenty when you 


fix it with tender, satin-smooth Del Monte Pears 


Here they are in all their glory to grace your 
summer salads and desserts — fragrant, mellow, 
ever-so-tender DEL Monte Pears! 


Nothing but the smoothest, finest-grained 
Bartlett pears find their way to you under the 
Det Monte label. Every luscious half is perfectly 
ripened, creamy-white and juicy. And we make 
a special point of packing Det Monte Pears in 
a syrup that’s exactly right to enhance their 
delicate bouquet and flavor. 


So any time you want pears at their best- 
looking and best-tasting, ask for Dex Monte 
Brand Pears. And isn’t that every time? 


PEAR-GO-ROUND SALAD 
1 cup cottage cheese 
1 pkg. (3 oz.) cream cheese 


4 to 6 green (mint-flavored) 
maraschino cherries, halved 


Ya, cup syrup from green cherries 


2 pkgs. strawberry or cherry- 
flavored gelatin 


1 can (1 Ib. 13 02z.) 
DEL MONTE Pear Halves 


1 teaspoon unflavored gelatine Salad greens 


Mix cottage and cream cheeses. Soften unflavored gelatine in 
syrup from cherries; dissolve over hot water. Stir into cheese. 
Arrange cherry halves in bottom of 134-qt. mold or bowl; spoon 
in cheese mixture carefully. Chill till set. Make red gelatin, 
using 334 cups liquid for the 2 pkgs. instead of 4 cups called for 
in directions. Chill till syrupy; pour over cheese. Chill 4 to 5 
hours. At serving time, unmold on greens, add well-drained 
DEL MONTE Pear Halves. Serves 8 to 11. 


Del Monte’ Pears 
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‘How we use 
Murine 


to rest 


our eyes 
after 
sports’ 


Film star ALAN LADD and DAVID, 
who play father and son 
in Sam Goldwyn, Jr.’s 
“The Proud Rebel’’ 


“We like all sports, especially 
riding. But sun and wind irri- 
tate even good eyes so David 
and I use Murine,” says Alan 
Ladd. ‘‘Murine is soothing. 
Makes our eyes feel clean and 
rested after a day outdoors.”’ 
When glare, dust, smoke or ten- 
sion bothers your eyes, soothe 
them with Murine. Good idea 
every morning and night, too. 


MAORIME 


. Unbreakable 
ae dropper 


THE MURINE CO., INC., 


"TRADEMARKS REG 
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he time is coming when we all may 

be able to sing The Star-Spangled 
Banner from start to finish, not just 
open our mouths and pretend. No 
longer shall we have to cringe as the 
soprano soloist struggles with the 
high C and the low G. Paul Taub- 
man, a professional musician, has ar- 
ranged two small but vital changes 
which should make it singable by all, 
and is now trying to get the revised 
version introduced to Congress. As he 
says, there is nothing sacred about 
The Star-Spangled Banner. It isn’t 
like tampering with Shakespeare or 
the Bible. Francis Scott Key wrote it 
in 1814, but it wasn’t made our na- 
tional anthem until 1931. The tune 
is an old English drinking song. If we 
can now join in the singing and stay 
in without embarrassment, patriot- 
ism ought to go up several points. 


Speaking of which, there is a book which 
should be in every serious American home 
library: IN GOD WE TRUST, The Re- 
ligious Beliefs and Ideas of the 
Founding Fathers, edited by Norman 
Cousins (Harper). Here is the stated be- 
lief, in each man’s own words, of Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Jefferson, Madison, 
Hamilton, John Adams, Samuel Adams, 
John Jay and Thomas Paine. Particularly 
notable are the letters between Jefferson 
and John Adams in which the two elderly 
statesmen-philosophers fully expressed 
themselves. e 


Right or wrong, there are comforting 
words for middle-agers in YOU CAN 
INCREASE YOUR HEART POWER, by 
Dr. Peter J. Steincrohn (Doubleday). 
When the family insists that you make a 
fourth at tennis, and you’d far rather 
stay in the hammock, you can now quote 
a medical opinion. After forty, “‘muscles 
need only be efficient enough to keep our 
skeletons from dangling.” .. . “If you are 
naturally lazy, stay that way.” ... “We 
are allotted about three and a half billion 


lis the star-spangled banner! O long may it wave .. .” 


H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 
’ 


heartbeats when we are born; why dissi- 
pate themin wasteful unnecessary energy ?” 


For a highly readable dramatic novel, 
I'd suggest THE ENEMY CAMP, by 
Jerome Weidman (Random House). 
This is a brilliant study in contrasts—a 
study of two worlds: that of a pleasant 
young couple in a suburb, with children, 
trains to catch, picnics, neighbors; and 
the dank tenement background of a Jew- 
ish boy on New York’s lower East Side. 
A medley of Main Line Philadelphians, 
Westport commuters and passionate Or- 
thodox Jews. e 


But the most beautiful book I have 
had the opportunity to report on in a 
long, long time is THE KING MUST DIE, 
by Mary Renault (Pantheon)—a novel 
of the ancient world. In THE LAST OF THE 
WInE Mary Renault described the Athens 
of Pericles. Nowshe goes back athousand 
years earlier to the Minoan civilization. 
This is the story of Theseus, the high- 
spirited boy with his stallion, in Greece; 
the young man among the bull dancers 
in the labyrinth in Crete; the lover of 
Ariadne; the saddened young man who 
returned to Athens. In spite of its spa- 
ciousness and erudition this book is 
never tainted with the dry dust of re- 
search. Theseus is a charming person- 
ality; the king-father is grave and digni- 
fied; the mother elegant; and Ariadne is 
well worth the daring abduction. These 
are figures in the true heroic mold, and 
this is civilization in the clear bright sun- 
shine of its beginnings. 


PART OF A LONG STORY, by Agnes 
Boulton Kaufman (Doubleday), is a 
short biographical passage out of the 
life of Eugene O’Neill, written by the 
woman to whom he was married from 
1918 to 1929, during the years when he 
was writing Beyond the Horizon, Anna 
Christie, The Hairy Ape, Desire Under the 
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Elms, The Great God Brown, Strange 
Interlude, Emperor Jones. It is a warm 
love story set against the background of 
Greenwich Village in its best literary 
days, resplendent with names yet to be 
famous; and Provincetown when the 
Playhouse was just getting started. 


THE DARLING BUDS OF MAY, by 
H. E. Bates, will be a surprise to en- 
thusiasts of that rural English writer who 
used to tell of gardens and Uncle Cyrus 
with such a delicate humorous touch, and 
now bursts forth with an English Tor- 
TILLA FLAT. ° 


Here is a loosely put together family 
with no visible signs of support, that has 
two television sets, an ancient Rolls-Royce, 
lots of children, mountains of ice cream 
with marshmallow sauce, and an eternal 
spring of hard liquor. The tax collector 
who comes to see them on business is the 
only touch of legitimacy. It is funny all 
right, and would be funnier still if one 
hadvt already read Steinbeck. (Little 
Brown.) 

e 


We sigh when we hear the old songs. 
Irving Berlin is seventy this year, the 
boy who used to sing in a saloon on the 
Bowery. who wrote Alexander’s Rag- 
time Band before World War I; and 
White Christmas, which made the 
parents of sons cry all through World 





COLLIER'S 





JOHN NORMENT 


“For pity’s sake—all 
the latest song hits.”* 


ee ee 


War II; Easter Parade, and a thou- 
sand more songs. Berlin dedicated 
Always to his wife, Ellin, and gave 
her the ownership copyright. Mike 
Todd did the same for his wife, Eliz- 
abeth Taylor, with the title song of 
Around the World in 80 Days. He as- 
signed it to her as a “permanent 
little nest egg.” e 


The best thriller ’'ve found this month 
is THE NAKED VILLANY, by Jocelyn 
Davey (Knopf)—one of those good Eng- 
lish mysteries, this with a pleasantly lit- 
erary flavor. Ambrose Usher, the Oxford 
don, appears here for the second time, 
and the scene is London in 1937. 
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Now you can shampoo... 
Set with plain water...and have 
ively, natural looking curls! 
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es Liquid Lustre-Creme Shampoo—and look at her beautiful, shiny curls! 4 out ot 5 top movie stars use 


ANITA EKBERG, glamorous Hollywood star, us 


uustre-Creme! Shouldn’t you use it, too? 


"OR CURLS THAT COME EASY—HERE’S ALL YOU Do: Lustre-Creme —the favorite of Pd 





shampoo with new Liquid Lustre-Creme. Set—with just plain water! 4. out of G “Top movie ctars— 

pecial cleansing action right in the rich, An exclusive new formula—unlike any other , 
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ver had it yet leaves it blissfully manageable. _hair-style is easier to set with just plain water. ; 

‘ontains Lanolin, akin to the natural oils of | Curls are left soft and silky—spring right lotion or cream | ——— 
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odays 
Active “People 
go for the ics refreshment 


HE MODERN sun-lover loves—and follows— 
We modern trend toward lighter, 
less-filling food and drink. And the results 

are astonishingly slim, trim and beautiful. 


Pepsi-Cola, of course, is the favored 
refreshment here. Today’s Pepsi is never 
heavy, never too sweet. Reduced in calories, 
it refreshes without filling. Have a Pepsi— 
the modern, the /ight refreshment. 





to refresh without filling 


OUR READERS WRITE US 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


Americans are, however, very frank. 
Most grownups try to manage it so that 
other people see them as they would like 
to be, but Americans do not seem to care 
about concealing their defects. And when 
an American lies, you sense it immedi- 
ately. They lose their ease, or later com- 
pletely forget the lie and tell you the truth. 

Finally, Americans are generous; not 
only with money but with friendship. And 
what is best, they try to make self-support- 
ing persons out of those they help. Two 
of my American friends have shown me a 
friendship that can be compared only to 
the affection of my own family—and they 
have always behaved as though this was 
the most common thing in the world. 

The Americans are wonderful people! 


MARIA bE STEFANO 


Cover Girl? 





Me. 


Tucson, Arizona 

Dear Sir: How about it? I’m four 
months, blond, blue-eyed. Love, 

JENNIFER LISH 


Living With 
World’s Scorn 


Norfolk, Virginia 

Dear Mr. Gould: This letter is addressed 
to you because I have found men to be a 
little more merciful in the matter I wish 
td discuss with you. 

I have always admired Dorothy Thomp- 
son, but in Is Morality ‘‘Normal’’? 
(March JOURNAL) she calls children born 
out of wedlock ‘‘ bastards.” 

That is an ugly word, Mr. Gould, for us 
helpless people. We learn at an early age 
that we are not supposed to be in this 
world. But what would ‘‘good’’ women 
like Miss Thompson have us do? Kill our- 
selves, so the world will be nicer for fas- 
tidious women? I shed no tears when this 
word slapped me from your pages. ‘‘Good”’ 
women wrung all the hot, scalding tears 
out of me years ago. 

Many children are conceived out of wed- 
lock, but if the parents marry before the 
child is born, society overlooks their mis- 
step and the truth is usually concealed 
from the child. 

People like me have no protection. My 
mother was of legal age when I was 
born, so the laws of her state held my 
father blameless and not responsible for 
me. I don’t blame my mother. She gave 
me life, and she tried to give that life some 


DISASTER STRIKES 
PINEY WOODS 


In February, a tornado badly 
damaged three dormitories and 
the chapel at the Piney Woods 
School in Mississippi. Total dam- 
age is estimated at $350,000. 


JOURNAL readers who would like 
to help rebuild this famed Negro 
school (The Little Professor of 
Piney Woods, January, 1956, 
JOURNAL) may send clothing and 
othercontributionsto Dr. Laurence 
C. Jones, Piney Woods, Mis- 
sissippi. ED. 





meaning. Don’t ever call yourselves brave 
until you have faced society with an 
illegitimate child at your side! 

You publish wonderful articles telling 
people how to live with their problems. 
Maybe someday you can get someone to 
write an article telling people like me how 
to live with the world’s scorn. M.E. 


All This, and Pie Too? 


Berkeley Heights, New Jersey 

Dear Friends: | made a habit of clipping 
poems, cartoons or any other writings from 
the JOURNAL that took my fancy, and in- 
cluded them in my husband’s lunch bags. 
He made no mention of them—until I 
stopped! Then he said, ‘‘ Honey, the boys 
I work with have been disappointed the 
past three days. I haven’t had a clipping 
for the lunchroom bulletin board.” 

I am also proud and happy that the 
eatable contents of his lunch bags are also 
a point of interest in the lunchroom! 

Love, 


JEAN MOONEY 


WHEN 
DID YOU KNOW? 


When did you first know he was 
going to be your husband—or 
she your wife? In the second grade? 
Ata party? Ona blind date? Was it 
love at first sight? How did you 
get him or her to say “Will you?” 
or ‘““Yes’’? 

We’reinterestedin hearing amus- 
ing or romantic stories about 
courtships which led up to pro- 
posals. In other words, tell us 
“How I Got My Man” (or how he 
got you!). 

We'll pay $50 for each manuscript 
of 250 words or less which we ac- 
cept for publication. They should 
be very short—the shorter the 
better. All entries must be type- 
written and none will be returned, 
even if not accepted, though the 
contents of the unaccepted manu- 
scripts will, of course, remain the 
property of the sender. ED. 





No Manin the House 


Hubert, North Carolina 

Dear Mr. Miller: 1 enjoy your Man in 
the House immensely and read it first 
every month. 

As I sit here, looking out at the rain that 
started yesterday and at all the debris that 
my fifteen-month-old son has pulled out 
to amuse himself, I’m writing to my hus- 
band, who is stationed in Okinawa with the 
3rd Marine Division. And I can’t help 
jotting down a few idle comments: 

There’s mo man in the house: 

When the battery in the car goes dead. 

When your tubeless tire has a nail in it. 

When the washing machine won’t work. 

When the hot-water heater has three 
burned-out elements. 

When the winds knock down a big pine 
tree across the driveway. 

When the television set won’t work and 
you have read every book in the house. 

When the freezer goes off and you don’t 
notice it until ice cream has melted on 
everything. 


When your baby is running a tempera- - 


ture of 103° and you are panicky. 

When your grass is two feet high. 

When you need a new septic tank and 
the people who can solve the problem 
ignore you. 

When your friends are discussing their 
new dresses for the Saturday-night dance 
and you are quiet. 

When you take pictures of the baby at 
least once a week. 

When the postman comes every day 
with a letter from Okinawa. 

When you sit down every night after the 
baby is asleep and the house is silent, and 
you read your mail, and you laugh to 
yourself and your heart aches a little, 
then, Mr. Miller, there is mo man in the 
house. Best wishes, 


MRS. R. E. OUELLETTE 
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for men-—- 
women-— 
children 


SUNBURN? 


STOP THE PAIN WITH 


SOLARCAHINE 


* INSTANTLY 


The searing pain of sunburn disappears almost instantly 
with Solarcaine—the medicated First Aid lotion recom- 
mended by so many doctors. The moment you pat Solar- 
caine on flaming, sun-scorched skin, the cooling menthol 
takes effect, plus the pain-killing action of Benzocaine. 
You'll relax with a comfortable, cool feeling—no more 
agonizing hours of suffering and discomfort! 
Solarcaine quickly soothes and speeds healing of 
even the most sensitive skin. Ideal for other burns, too. 
Keep a bottle handy in your medicine cabinet. Non- 


greasy, will not stain. 





Also, SOLARCAINE LIP BALM for Cracked Lips, Fever Blisters, Cold ed Sorte 


Don’t be a 
borderline blonde! 


Be as blonde as you were born to be! 


If your hair was born to be blonde— 
and isn’t—or if you're a brownette 
with blonde ambitions, fabulous 
Light and Bright, Richard Hudnut’s 
shining new discovery, is for you! 
It’s a different hair lightener, so 
easy to use, you can “do-it-yourself” 
at home. It was designed to bring 
out all the hidden gold in your hair 
... make you as blonde as you were 
truly born to be. 


Light and Bright is so simple and 
easy to use; simpler, in fact, than 
setting your hair! There’s no messy 
mixing. No complicated testing. No 
worrisome timing. All you do is ap- 
ply Light and Bright to dry hair, 
using a brush, cotton pad or small 
sponge. Then comb through, let dry 
—and that’s it! 


Light and Bright works so gently, 
so gradually, you don’t have to 
worry about getting too blonde too 
fast. It gives you genuine “color 
control”! Each time you use Light 
and Bright, your hair gets a little 
lighter, a little brighter. Until finally, 


when you reach just the color that’s 
right, you stop. 


Light and Bright contains no 
harsh ammonia. Instead it’s formu- 
lated with a special built-in condi- 
tioner that helps keep your hair soft 
and easy-to-manage. You'll really 
be delighted at the wonderful way 
Light and Bright makes you a true, 
natural-looking blonde again with 
lovely, shining-soft hair! And once 
this gentle home bfightener has 
brought to light your real blonde- 
ness, that drab, mousey look is gone 
for keeps. Yes, when you use Light 
and Bright, your glamourous new 
golden look won’t wash out or fade. 
And Light and Bright is guaranteed 
by Good Housekeeping. 

Don’t wait another day. Let 
gentle new Light and Bright make 
you as blonde as you were born to 
be. Get a bottle today—be a blonde 
beauty tomorrow. 
Only $1.50 plus fed- 
eral tax at cosmetic 
counters everywhere. 
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50 years 
ago 
in the Journal 


fn July, 1908, Count Zeppelin 
managed to stay aloft in his new 
dirigible twelve hours. Fashionable 
ladies wore dotted veils and “dar- 
ing”’ fishnet stockings, and gas was 
proposed as a war weapon. “If 
kept a close secret, it would make 
the United States invincible,” be- 
lieved one commentator. Said the 
1908 Oldsmobile car manual, 
“Learn to crank with your left 
hand, as in the case of a pre- 
mature explosion the starting 
handle, if it should fly back, will 
leave this hand more easily.” 


Pronounces Editor Bok in the 
July, 1908, JOURNAL, ‘‘An aston- 
ishing number of parents still 
cling to the idea that there is only 
one truly refined and pleasant 
profession for girls—teaching. 
Teachers are born, not made, so 
year after year girls with no 
talent for this profession are 
doomed to lives of embittering 
struggle and discouragement.” 


Party ideas: “In keeping with the 
drowsy languor of midsummer days, 
give a “drowsy morning’ party where 
the hostess in a loose kimono lan- 
guidly greets her guests from a deep 
hammock on the screened piazza, and 
then suggests a yawning contest.” 


“There are still Easterners who 
expect to see Indians in Indian- 
apolis and Midwesterners who 
stare and giggle at the sight of a 
Chinaman,” writes A Plain Coun- 
try Woman. ‘‘The feud between 
town and country people is based 
on ignorance.”’ 


Fashion note: “If you peek into 
the sewing Bag of the girl of today 
you will find rolls of lace and fine 
linen and ribbons to be made into 
frilly corset covers.” 


Maternity clothes: ‘‘A white 
waist and dark skirt is a mistake 
as the broken line at the waist 
calls attention to the figure. On 
the street, most women feel more 
comfortable wearing a coat.’’ 


“Electricity Now Does Your Wash- 
ing!” runs a JOURNAL ad in this 
issue. “A small electric motor now 
operates your hand washer and 
wringer as well. Please think what 
that means. The hardest drudgery 
of housework done by two cents’ 
worth of electricity.” 


“Making soap is a false economy,” 
believes Mrs. Rorer. ““Hard on one’s 
hands, it yellows the clothes, and has 
no lathering powers.” 


ORLANDO 





TO 


WHAT WE DO 


WHERE WE GO 
WHOM WE MEET 


Below our New York Workshop win- 
dows, the Hudson River is green and 
gala. Ships of the world call with throaty 
bleat. Flags wave. Ropes and bells play 
foot-loose melodies. Vacationers strut 
in bright plumage. About 80,000,000 
travelers are on the move. About 
5,000,000 will come to New York. Half 
a million will make room for them by 
cruising to foreign ports. 


Editors’ vacation poll: A dozen of us 
will be greeting one another at the 
Brussels Fair, in the bistros of Paris, the- 
aters of England. Six of us head West to 
mountains and turquoise lakes. Two are 
campers. Those who touch the far corners 
of the U.S. all year seeing How America 
Lives will stay home for a change. 
Fashion, in its busy season, takes no 
summer vacation. One editor has the 
most clear-cut and uncancelable plan 
we’ve heard: “I made a hospital reserva- 
tion to have a baby.” 


‘tT want you to meet Mrs. Charles 
Alden Black,” said Tina Fredericks 
to her two small daughters the 
other day. “‘Do you know who Mrs. 
Black is?’’ Tina asked them. 
**Yes,”’ spoke up Stacey to Mrs. B. 
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Devon and Stacey Fredericks, 
Shirley Black 


just ahead of her sister; ‘‘you’re 
Shirley Temple. We see you on 
television. And my mother says 
she used to see you in the movies 
all the time when she was a girl. 
But you don’t look that old!” “Oh, 
when my own three children see 
my early pictures, they think I’m 
prehistoric,’’ said thirty-year-old 
Mrs. Black, looking more than 
ever like Shirley Temple. 


My definition of success is not having 


things thrown at me. _ 4pcon WELLES 


- EILEEN SHARPE - GLENN MATTHEW WHITE 


ABBOT MILLS 


CUNARD LINES 





A half million Americans will go abroad this summer, 12 from the Journal staff. 


Every time we tackle this page, we 
ponder how self-employed artists and 
authors get under way with their work. 
Well, here’s Coby Whitmore bringing 
Bill Fink his first illustration for the 
new Marquand novel. How do you get 





Bill Fink and Coby Whitmore 


yourself going, Coby? “The minute I 
pull on my black T shirt and old paint- 
ing pants I’m in the mood,” says Coby. 
“No matter what time of day or night— 
especially if there are some unpaid bills 
lying around.” Edna Ferber writes pro- 
digiously by not turning on her tele- 
phone bell until lunchtime. Tennessee 
Williams stays in his bathrobe until 
he’s finished writing for the day. Doro- 
thy Thompson says, “My work is 
mainly thinking, and I don’t have to get 
started because I never stop.” 


At least 575,000 teen-agers want to be 
politer this year than last. That’s the 
number of reprints sent to high-schoolers 
who are still studying our “Manners” 
forum published last November. (Among 
others, Emily Post and Ogden Nash 
spoke their minds.) Some students even 
wrote themes on it. Excerpts: “Kindness 
to one another is what counts most,” and 
“We would have a better world today if 
all people were friendly and considerate.” 
Yes, ma’am and sir, we would. 


Margaret Davidson, who previews 
household inventions, boggles us with 
two she saw recently—a freezer-range 
with push buttons that move a frozen 
leg of lamb right into the oven, and a 
dishwasher that works on inaudible 
sound waves. 


Long ago a wistful little girl in Florida 
watched her stepfather photograph some 
“Undiscovered American Beauties” for 
us, and resolved to become a cover girl 
herself. Dissolve. Next scene: July, 1958. 
She made it. Gail Land, grown up and 


a Hollywood starlet now, was spotted by 
Wilhela Cushman and invited to pose. 
John Engstead photographed our 
newly discovered beauty. 


Can you imagine a motion-picture 
screen as large as a house and garden? 
That’s the size of the screen for the 
movie, Windjammer, a portrayal of 
Norwegian naval cadets on a cruise. 
From a safe seat you can roll with the 
waves, visit exotic islands, take a world 
cruise in a few hours. Part of the excit- 
ing current that carries the picture 
along is the music. “It’s my brother’s 
music,” Neal Stuart, one of our writ- 
ing editors, confided. ““His name is 
Terry Gilkyson—he and two col- 
leagues, Richard Dehr and Frank 
Miller, wrote the score.”” Maybe you 
remember two of his songs still being 
hummed—Marianne, and Memories 
are Made of This. 


Bright with excitement after writing 
about America’s fabulous jewels 
(page 42), Laura Riley asked, “Would 
you be interested in mentioning that 
Mrs. Eleanor Searle Whitney puts 
on her make-up with a white line 
down the center of the nose, darker on 
the sides, blended with powder—a 
trick she learned while concert-touring 
as a singer? She does it because of a 
slight deviation in her nose bone, 
broken three times when playing high- 
school basketball. I suppose it’s not 
so startling unless you get a mental 
movie of this stunning person swathed 
in sable—muff, hat and coat—rushing 
in, talking a blue streak, changing in a 
second to a clinging Phillipe Hulitar 
chiffon and that dazzling Hapsburg 
tiara, looking fragile and angelic— 
then mentioning she broke her nose 
three times playing basketball.” 


PRIGENT 





Tina Fredericks (left) and Laura Rile 
ready Mrs. Whitney for her photograpl 


The glass in the mahogany mirror 

reflected the young faces, 

waiting on the verge of that first great decision. 

Mr. Naughton said, “God bless you and keep you. 
I shall go first...” 
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Here is a new novel in which every woman will see something 
of herself through the eyes of a thoughtful, observant. 
attractive man, three times married. 

Beginning a serial in five parts by the author of 


“Sincerely Willis Wayde” and “Point of No Return.” 


MEN AND 
‘|Homas Flarrow 


By JOHN P MARQUAND 


yy alter Price was talking about himself 
again, discoursing in detail on the distin- 
guished and ancient history of the Price fam- 
ily. Tom Harrow had often heard Walter 
indulge himself in egocentric reminiscence. 
Breakfast was almost over, and Tom Har- 
row was listening without being bored. In 
fact, he was not sure whether or not he had 
ever before heard Walter on the subject of 
his very early forebears. This was not 
strange, because he had heard Walter on a 
great number of other subjects, and for 
many years had only half listened. He could 
think, as Walter’s discourse progressed, that 
Walter must have overindulged in his old 
bad morning habit of sitting in a bathtub 
filled.with cold water and drinking a straight 
jigger of gin. 

Tom Harrow could recall distinctly the 
first time he had ever known Walter to in- 
dulge in this practice. This had been when 
Tom Harrow had been living in an apart- 
ment on Lexington Avenue. It had been 
summer and his wife, Rhoda, had gone to 
Watch Hill with their son, Hal, but it had 
been necessary for him to stay in town in 
order to pick the cast for a play. It was a 
great many years ago, but the whole scene 
was accurately dated because the gin which 
Walter had been drinking was still known as 
bathtub gin and Walter had occupied Hal’s 
tub, and Walter had not fitted into it 
accurately. 

“Tom,” he had heard Walter calling, and 
whenever Walter wanted anything his voice 
had the appeal of melodramatic urgency, 
“‘will you please come here quickly?” 

He could remember the first thought that 
had run through his mind. Walter at that 
time frequently told of a crisis which he had 
faced while staying at the Hotel Biltmore in 


© 1958 by John P. Marquand 


New York while working in an advisory ca- 
pacity with the author of the play known as 
Getting Gertie’s Garter. Walter had been 
very sure that the play was Getting Gertie’s 
Garter, although it could have been Up in 
Mabel’s Room, and Tom Harrow had al- 
ready observed back in the bathtub-gin days 
that Walter was becoming less and less ac- 
curate about plays and facts. The point was 
that Walter had plunged himself into a hot 
tub for purposes of relaxation—and there 
were fine large bathtubs in the Biltmore 
then, as perhaps there were still, but Walter 
only recollected the Biltmore as it had ex- 
isted in the days contemporaneous with 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, whom Walter always 
oddly referred to as Fitzy. 

Walter in his warm bath had developed a 
habit of plunging almost beneath the water 
and then pushing himself upward against the 
back of the tub. Even in the twenties he had 
started putting on weight, because suddenly 
a suction developed between his shoulder 
blades so severe that any motion he made to 
extricate himself caused excruciating agony 
and his cries for assistance went unheeded, 
but finally Nature asserted herself by ab- 
horring the vacuum and thus he was released. 

When Walter called on that distant day at 
Lexington Avenue, Tom hurried to Hal’s 
bathroom fearing that Walter had been 
caught again, but it was morning and 
Walter was in cold water. 

“Tom,” Walter had said, ‘““would you 
mind playing the good host and bringing me 
a bottle of gin to counter the chill? Gin and 
cold water of a morning give me my best 
thoughts. It was a trick I learned from my 
grandfather, Colonel Lamar, who served 
with Hood’s Brigade before he acquired his 
large holdings in Nicaragua.” That was 


certainly long before Walter had moved the 
Price family to Halliday Hall in Hampshire, 
England, but Walter had never given up a 
cold morning tub and gin. The practice set 
the wheels of the mind revolving—not that 
the wheels had ever needed lubrication—and 
ever afterward Tom had seen to it personally 
that a fifth of gin was always placed in 


Walter’s bathroom whenever Walter had ~ 


come to stay with him, professionally or 
socially. 

Today at the breakfast table Walter’s dis- 
course on the early history of the Price fam- 
ily was not a bad topic for the late morning. 
Over the centuries, it seemed, the name 
Price, originally early Norman, had under- 
gone considerable alteration. 

“This fact first occurred to me when I was 
in the fifth form at Eton,” Walter Price 
said. ““Those dear Edwardian days. I wish 
you might have been able, Tom, to have 
shared with me the privilege of having at- 
tended Eton.” 

Reluctantly Tom pulled his rambling 
thoughts together. A glance at his Spode 
coffee cup, at the mahogany of the break- 
fast table and at the hot plates on the hunting 
board reminded him that he also had been 
occasionally to England. 

““Now wait a minute,” he said. “‘I thought 
you had gone to the Taliaferro School for 
Boys outside Columbia, South Carolina. 
You used to walk there barefoot from the 
old plantation, didn’t you? The school was 
run by Colonel Taliaferro, who had served 
with your grandfather Lamar under General 
Hood—or was | thinking of somebody 
else 2 

Walter Price sighed patiently. ‘“That was 
considerably earlier, Tom,” he said, “‘before 
my Uncle CONTINUED ON PAGE 62 
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THE JOURNAL’S COMPLETE NOVELLA 


CHARLOTTE 
ARMSTRONG 






he phone rang, loud in the dark. Young 

Doctor Blair summoned his faculties 

from sleep, as he had learned to do, 

picked the phone up on the fourth ring, 
and said his name crisply. 

“Ts this David Blair? I’m Connie Miller. Do you 
remember me?” 

He cast back for remembrance, through intern- 
ship, through college, all the way back to high 
school. Yes, the pretty one. The gay and popular 
one. Once upon a time a shy senior named David 
Blair had been permitted to take her to a dance. A 
painful and bewildering experience. for she had 
been a queen in that vanished world, and he a 
curiosity. 

“Oh, yes, Connie,” he said in his grown-up 
voice. Then, because it was four-thirty in the 
morning and the doctor knew this was trouble, he 
asked her what the trouble was. 

“It’s Mike. Oh, he’s so sick!’ Now he could hear 
the wail and the choke of fear that so often came 
over the telephone in the night. “David, could 
you please come? Quickly? We are out at the old 
Benton farm, on the highway. Please?” 

‘‘What seems to be the matter with him?” he 
asked in the calm voice of the doctor who needed 
to know. 

“He hurt his hand. It’s infected. He’s feverish. 
He isn’t even making sense. David, I’m scared. 
Please hurry.” 

“Be right there.” 

Doctor Blair put up the light and began to 
clothe himself, wasting no motion. Must be ten 
years, he reckoned it, since Connie Miller had 
married Michael March, the good-looking boy 
with the cleft in his chin, the restless pushing one 
with so much on the ball, the one who was going 
places. They had gone. Somewhere. 

He hadn’t heard anything about the Marches 
for a long time. Whatever they were doing now, 
back here, out at the old Benton farm, he couldn’t 
imagine. 

Well, he needn’t imagine. He had been called. 
His gray eyes in the mirror caught his own gray 
eyes in his snub-nosed homely face with a grave re- 
minding glance. 

He left the apartment, went down, got his car 
out of the garage. His big powerful car. Twenty- 
nine-year-old, very human David Blair knew that 
it was not altogether “‘for the sake of his patients” 
that the doctor kept a new, a mechanically perfect, 
a very powerful automobile. It took off, smooth as 
silk. Very good business for the doctor. If it 
pleased the young man, too, so much the better. 
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He slid swiftly through the little sleepy, sleeping 
city, where only he was moving. Out in the coun- 
try, the fields were dark, the sky held only the 
daintiest hint of dawn. He passed a truck or two, 
predawn people going to work. To be one of the 
very few who were stirring yet this morning gave 
him a certain joy. 

David sometimes told himself that he must have 
stumbled on a key, a secret . . . something. People 
supposed that a doctor found it difficult, found it 
a constant ordeal, to rise and go whenever, wher- 
ever he was called. But this was not so. 

When he had taken an oath, when he had sub- 
jected himself to a leading idea, he had made his 
life not difficult, but easy. To know exactly what 
he ought to do made everything simple. For in- 
stance, there were no questions to ask himself now, 
no doubt and no choice. No wondering whether he 
really wished to be responsible for the well-being 
of Michael March. He had been called. So the doc- 
tor went. What could be easier than that? 

Couldn’t, he thought fleetingly, a doctor’s wife, 
if he had one, accept the leading idea, too, and 
find out that the burden was easy? He had heard 
girls say that a doctor’s wife let herself in for a 
terrible life. This had made him a bit cautious with 
girls. It would have to be the right girl. She would 
have to understand how simple it was. She would 
have to agree. He knew a girl —— 

The big car ate up the highway. He soon came 
to the narrow side road that crossed some fields 
and led in to the old Benton place. The farmhouse 
was far off the highway, tucked back against a 
low hill. He drew up to the door. He had been 
quick. It was twenty-five minutes since the phone 
had rung. He got out into silence and darkness. 
No light showed in the house. It might have been 
as deserted as usual. 

As he put his foot upon the low porch, the front 
door opened. “David? Oh, good. Oh, I’m glad!” 
She drew him within. As the door closed behind 
him, he found he could see dimly. From some- 
where, far back in this house, a little light seeped 
into the narrow hall. 

She had her hand on his forearm, she was lead- 
ing him. There was something frightened, furtive, 
a whispering quality, a tiptoeing, about her. They 
came to a place where light spilled through a door- 


way. 

The ten years that had tightened and integrated 
David Blair had loosened and somehow scat- 
tered the force of that neat, smart, pretty little 
high-school girl. Connie was a woman subtly 
blowzy. Of course, she 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 87 
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y wife Mary is an odd creature. She is secret and 

gentle and as straight as an arrow. She is es- 
pecially odd for a wife, because when I was a little 
boy I used to imagine that my wife would be old 
and fat and comfortable, like my grandmother who 
made beaten biscuit. But Mary is young and thin, 
and the small boniness of her is certainly delightful 
but not comfortable, particularly her straight 
shoulders. However, she carries her spirit in her 
shoulders and so, bony or not, they are very beau- 
tiful. As for making beaten biscuit, Mary boils a 
magnificent egg when she concentrates on it. And 
though that is not an exciting record for a month 
of marriage, it is a progressive one, anyhow. 

I love Mary. I love her with the kind of True 
Love they wrote about on old-fashioned valentines. 
And I love her the way people love rain and great 
big trees and little boys and all the friendliness of 
the world. And I love her privately: when I’m read- 
ing a favorite book I’ve already read five times, I 
like her to be in the room too. And I love her won- 
drously and passionately and brightly. But I dis- 
covered tonight that that is not enough. Not quite. 

A simple thing brought us to the edge of love: 
it was nothing more than the mention of a man’s 
death and a woman’s glib tongue. It’s almost un- 
believable that it could have. But it did. 

As I said, Mary is straight. Even her dark hair 
hangs straight and her arms hang straight and they 
swing when she walks her light, swift walk. Her 
mind is straight. Any time at all she might have said 
to me, “Philip, have you heard about Jack Pelham’s 
death?’ But in the year I have known her she has 
never mentioned it and until tonight I had no reason 
to wonder why. 

I had never met Jack Pelham, but I had heard 
about him for years: he was a perennial bachelor, 
quite a legend with the ladies and a heavy drinker, 
but a pleasant sort, apparently, for everybody had 
liked him. He was twice Mary’s age and was, in 
fact, a friend of her parents. The only thing I had 
heard about his death was that he had had a fall. I 
did not know until this evening that on the night he 
died, Mary had driven through the hills with him; 
or that she had been found alone in the rain beside 
his car, while he lay dead in a ravine a hundred feet 
below. 

Tonight we went to a party and we were very 
gay, and, it occurs to me now, a little younger than 
we shall ever be again. When we left the apartment, 
Mary in a green dress that made her eyes greener, a 
dress that whispered secretly, Mary took my arm 
and said: 

‘This is the first time we’ve been to a party. Mar- 
ried, that is.” 

And | began to think of all the things we haven’t 
done together. Not just going to parties, but things 
like passionately arguing precisely the same point 
in different directions; and laughing or sorrowing 
over what seems a little thing but is really a great 
thing because of all the memories attached; or 
joining courage the way you join hands to meet the 


By KAATJE HURLBUT 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOE BOWLER 


astonishing things life can present to you; and all the 
things that people do who are married and who not 
only love, but who like each other tremendously. I 
kissed her cheek as we waited for the elevator and 
remarked, with no prophetic intent, “It’s more than 
kisses and boiled eggs, Mary.” 

The party was a curious experience. I had had 
Mary to myself for a month. After the wedding we 
had rambled down through the valley of Virginia 
because it is so breath-taking in the early fall and 
then we drove over to Williamsburg, where I asked 
her one day where she would like to go next. She 
looked thoughtful and said, “To housekeeping.” 
So we came home and began boiling eggs in our 
apartment. And so tonight, seeing her among her 
old acquaintances, many of whom I had never met, 
was like seeing a diamond turned in the light, catch- 
ing sight of unexpected colors: I saw a shrug, a grin, 
a fleeting expression I had never seen before. It was 
rather startling: it gave me.the impression that per- 
haps I didn’t really know her. I stayed at a distance 
where I could watch her and appreciate each facet 
and everybody accused me of being in love. 

Anna Long gave the party. It was a clever arrange- 
ment of light and shade, old and young, new and 
familiar faces. Anna is aging and somewhat brittle; 
and for all her originality and zest, there is some- 
thing desperate about her; something you pity 
rather than like. When she comes up with one of 
her marvelously apt little phrases or some deadly 
thrust of humor, you rather want to put your arm 
around her and say, “Take it easy, Anna. Every- 
thing’s all right.” 

Late in the evening I escaped to the terrace to 
catch a look at the moon (you don’t see much of the 
moon when you live in a third-floor apartment) 
and Anna joined me. She linked her arm through 
mine and sighed deeply. 

“Philip darling,” she said, ““what a superior per- 
son you are. Quite marvelous. So much under- 
standing.” 

“Why, thank you,” | murmured, wondering what 
was coming. She sighed again and shook her head. 

“Mary,” she said solemnly, ‘is a most fortunate 
girl.” And then, quite unaccountably it seemed to 
me, she launched into a maudlin recital of her own 
relationship with Jack Pelham. It seems that she 
had been in love with him for years; it had appar- 
ently been one of those dawdling, pointless affairs 
which everybody took for granted and nobody took 
seriously. She implied that for all his philandering 
he was faithful to her in his heart, and so forth. 

It was all rather embarrassing. In the first place, 
though I knew Anna fairly well, I didn’t know her 
intimately ; and in the second place, there were other 
people on the terrace, strolling about and perched 
on the wall. | thought I'd murmur something sym- 
pathetic and change the subject and escape. But as 
I cast about for a remark, she made her thrust. She 
made it so deftly that I didn’t know what was coming. 

“Poor little Mary,” she said softly and regret- 
fully. “I never could truly blame her for Jack’s 
death. After all, she CONTINUED ON PAGE 125 
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The 44.5-carat “bad- 
luck’’ Hope dia- 
mond. The late Mrs. 
Evalyn Walsh Mc- 
Lean used to wear it 
simultaneously with 
the 94.8-carat pure- 
white Star of the East, 
suspending the two million- 
dollar stones from the same dia- 
mond necklace. Afterward she would stuff 
them in the couch upholstery for safekeeping. 


ROGER PRIGENT 


Mrs. Eleanor Searle Whitney's pearls were at one time 
worn by the Empress Eugénie; her Hapsburg tiara, by a 
favorite in the Viennese court of Emperor Franz Josef. 
Her ring is a magnificent twenty-five-carat emerald-cut 
diamond solitaire. “I love each and every one of my 
jewels,” she says. “It’s exciting just to be around them.” 


Mrs. William B. Leeds’ husband has given her jewels 
every Christmas, birthday and anniversary since they 
were married—on their sixth anniversary, the Nassak 
diamond. The necklace was for Christmas, 1940; the 
bracelet, for their first anniversary; the orchid brooch, 
on her birthday in 1944; her earrings, in 1953, for no 





The 75-carat Transvaal diamond was cut 


‘ : ; , rom one of the largest stones ever taken out of 
to her mother-in-law, Princess Anastasia of Greece. f f = po ens : 
Di PIETRO the famous Transvaal mine in South Africa. 


special occasion. The emerald ring formerly belonged 


Because of its rare champagne color and unusual 
fire, it is valued by its owners, Baumgold Brothers, 
world’s largest diamond cutters, at $500,000. 
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worn by Mrs. Cortright Wether- from Tiffany and Co., - 
ill, of Philadelphia, were left to her weight .65 carat, os 





by her grandfather, financier 
carat emerald-cut q 
diamond, priced at 

$165,000. Eleven per } 
cent of all engagement 

rings are for women 

who have been married : 


| 
price $535; and a 21%- | 

Joseph E. Widener, who acquired 
them during the Bolshevik revolu- | 
tion. They were Widener’s gift to 
his wife on their 25th wedding 
anniversary and “Grandmother 
loved them.” They cost Mrs. 
Wetherill $150 in insurance 


charges each time she takes them 


more than ten years! 


out of the bank to wear them. 
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AND THE WOMEN WHO WEAR THEM 


They include a czar’s emeralds, an idol’s eye, 


own them “‘they are as personal as your own children.” 


By LAURA RILEY \ least three dozen women in the United 
States own collections of jewels so rare, 
beautiful and costly they can scarcely 

be imagined by one who has not seen them at 

the lavish balls and brilliant private entertain- 
ments where they are worn. 

Each of these collections is worth at least 
$1,000,000, and some of them much more. The 
smallest jewel is larger than any which many 
women have ever seen; the largest, convertible 
into more money than the average person 

could amass in several lifetimes. 

Of the dazzling, valuable pieces, most are 

gifts from men who have loved the 

women who wear them. “I’m sure of 
that,” said Mrs. William B. Leeds, 
whose husband has given her beau- 
tiful jewels, mostly diamonds, every 
year since they were married. On 
their sixth wedding anniversary it 
was the Nassak diamond, one of 
the world’s great stones. Mrs. 
Leeds feels equally certain that 
“most of them were from hus- 
bands’’—a gain for wives since 
the stomacher and headache- 
band era of pre-World War I, 
when one third of the large 
gem purchases were said to be, 
if by husbands, not intended for 
their marital partners. 

But income tax and discretion 
have modified the openhanded 
attitude of that easy-come era to- 
ward the demimondaine. Most of 

America’s big jewel owners today 

are conspicuously respectable society 
leaders. Some were born to great 
names. A few have made their names 
famous and important by their own ac- 
complishments. Some have married prom- 
inence or united two great families by their 






These emeralds and 
diamonds were worn and 
cherished by several 
generations of a noble 
Indian family. Now they 
are part of the Nepal 
collection of New York 
jeweler Harry Winston. 
Valued at $850,000, 
they are reproduced here 
in their actual size 

(as are the other jewels 
on these pages). 
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A $20,000 fantasy 

to be worn on the 
chemise dress. The 
diamond-and-emerald 
five-leaf clover 

is pinned at the waist, 
the diamond fuchsia 
flower dangling 
freely on the hip. 

By Schlumberger 


a single pearl that cost $50,000. To the women who 


of Tiffany. 





marriages. Only a few are directly connected 
with the entertainment world—actresses’ for- 
tunes are less stable than others. 

A few lead lives so unobtrusively occupied 
with the fortunes entrusted to them that they 
would be almost unknown if their names did 
not mark them as women of great wealth. They 
own fortunes in gems—mostly bought thirty or 
forty years ago—which repose in bank yaults, 
seldom worn. 

The great jewel collections in the United 
States include those of Mrs. Merriweather Post; 
Mrs. Horace Dodge, Sr.; Mrs. Alfred I. du 
Pont; Mrs. Eleanor Searle Whitney; Mrs. 
William B. Leeds; Mrs. Chauncey McCor- 
mick; Mrs. M. Robert Guggenheim; Mme. 
Helena Rubinstein; Mrs. Ailsa Mellon Bruce; 
Doris Duke; Baroness Barbara Hutton von 
Cramm and her aunt, Mrs. James P. (Jessie 
Woolworth) Donahue; Mrs. William Randolph 
Hearst, Sr.; Sonja Henie; Mrs. Ralph K. 
Robertson; the Duchess of Windsor; Mrs. 
Clarence (Anna Case) Mackey; Mrs. Frederick 
E. Guest; Mrs. Harry Winston; Mrs. Lauritz 
Melchior; Mrs. Horace Dodge, Jr.; Ganna 
Walska; Mrs. Elizabeth Arden Graham; Mrs. 
Buddy (Mary Pickford) Rogers; Mrs. Lorraine 
Manville Dresselhuys Baxter; Mrs. Perle 
Mesta; Mrs. Cortright Wetherill; Mrs. Ger- 
trude Gretsch Astor; Mrs. Jacqueline Cochran 
Odlum; Mrs. Basil Goulandris; Mrs. Stavros 
Niarchos; Mrs. Jock Whitney; Mrs. Jules 
(Hope Hampton) Brulatour; Mrs. William 
Woodward; Mrs. Horace G. (Marion Davies) 
Brown; and Mrs. George F. Baker. 

Many of these women maintain homes or 
apartments in New York City or its environs, 
even though their main residence may be else- 
where. Mrs. Guest, Mrs. Dodge, Sr., and Mrs. 
du Pont live most of the time in Florida. 
Former opera star Ganna Walska is a promi- 
nent Santa CONTINUED ON PAGE 109 


By WILL STANTON 


eg has a notion that women are the prac- 
P tical ones—and the only reason men 
survive at all is because of the help they get 
from their wives, or maybe the little people. 
She would never admit she has this wild 
Irish streak, but more than once I’ve found 
her setting out a saucer of milk at night—and 
we don’t have a cat. 

The reason I married her: she has three 
beautiful sisters who are balmy enough to 
make her seem normal. That’s what I tell 
her. Actually, if the sisters had been three 
ugly brothers —— Well, as a matter of fact, 
she does have three ugly brothers. Maybe 
marriages are made in heaven. 

We've been in Florida a week now, al- 
though it’s the middle of winter and the busi- 
est time of year for our firm. We lie around 
in the sun and go dancing as if we were 
honeymooning, when actually our boy 
Johnny is eight years old and a dead ringer 
for me, so people keep telling me in a sym- 
pathetic tone. And this is how it came 
about—being in Florida, I mean. 

It was a Friday night about ten days ago 
and Johnny was staying with his grand- 
mother. Peg and I were alone in the house, 
arguing. She wanted to send our fifteen- 
dollar coffee table to some fellow who would 
charge twenty to fix it. I wasn’t enthusiastic. 
“The people who made this country great,” 
I told her, ‘didn’t run down to the corner 
with every little thing that needed fixing. 
They used ingenuity, the good old American 
know-how.” 

*‘Why don’t you ask B. I. Lundmark for a 
raise?’ Peg asked. She has trouble follow- 
ing any kind of abstract discussion. Most 
women have. 

“Ask for a raise?” I said. “I suppose that’s 
what most people would do. It’s the obvious 
thing.” This was a little trap of mine; I 
waited, but she didn’t take the bait. She 
nodded and went on knitting. 

“All right,” I said finally, “Ill explain my 
remarks, since you’re too proud to ask. A 
man who does everything in the most ob- 
vious way isn’t worth much. Maybe he gets 
his raise, but what does he contribute to the 
progress of mankind?” 

A thoughtful look came over her face. 
““How would it be if we had some nice egg 
sandwiches?” 

“He contributes little or nothing,’ I 
pointed out. “What do you mean, egg 
sandwiches?” 

“I know you don’t like them, but I’ve got 
so many—over a hundred, I’d guess. They 
were left over from P.T.A. this afternoon.” 

I like to think I’m the congenial sort, a 
good companion and so on. “I’m willing to 
discuss the P.T.A. or coffee tables, or ——”’ 

“Let’s try to stick to one thing,”’ she said 
in that let’s-be-sensible tone of hers that 
makes you want to smash something. Over 
her head. ‘After all,’ she went on, “‘B. I. 
himself thinks you’re one of the best design- 
ers in the business, and you deserve a raise, 
so why not be obvious and ask for it?” 

Well, she had avoided my trap only 
to fallinto one of her own making. ‘“‘There’s 


a lot of truth in what you say. After all, 
a designer is a creator; that is, he makes 
something new.” I was using simple terms 
so she wouldn’t realize she was being drawn 
into a philosophical discussion. ““And for 
a designer to do something obvious—some- 
thing that a lot of people have already 
done ——” 

“Listen, it’s Friday night,”’ Peg said, ‘one 
of the few times you can relax—so forget the 
raise. What else was it you wanted to talk 
about—the coffee table?” I let her knit for a 
minute in silence. 

“So what I have done,” I said finally, ‘‘is 
to work this out creatively. B. I. knows | 
deserve a raise, but he’s slow to act. Very 
well; so yesterday I finished a design I’ve 
been working on for weeks—one that in- 
volved some difficult problems. But did | 
rush into B. I.’s office with it?” 


eal sure you don’t want an egg 
sandwich? No, I guess you 
don’t,” and Peg looked up 
from her knitting and flashed 
a smile at me. What- 





Peg 
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grasped tho bcone eee , 


wmsd 


ever short- 
comings she 
may have — well, 
anyway, she has 
this smile; it’s kind of 
unusual. She smiled 
like that at the milkman one time and he 
left us several cartons of cottage cheese he 
didn’t charge us for. I mean she has this real 
friendly smile. 
“Well,” I 
table ——” 
“The question is,” she said, “did you rush 
into B. I.’s office with the finished design?” 
“Yes,” I said, “that’s the question. And 
the answer is no. I left some unfinished 
sketches on my desk all day where B. I. 
couldn’t help but notice them. So Monday 
morning Ill walk into his office with the 


said, ‘‘about this coffee 


finished job. He'll naturally think I worked 
on it all weekend—on my own time. In the 
light of such devotion to duty, how can he 
help but give me the raise?” 

“He'll think of something,” Peg said. 
‘“*He’s got the old American know-how, too, 
you know.” 

“Scoff if you must,” I told her. “This 
country didn’t become great because people 
were afraid to try something new.” 

“You mean this country did become great 
because people were afraid not to’’—she 
hesitated—‘*‘just what was the question?” 







































PAUL BURNS 


“There isn’t any question,” I said; “‘it’s a 
known fact. Now I’m going to fix your cof-_ 
fee table,” and I went upstairs to hunt for | 
the glue. I came back down with my ukulele | 
and half a dozen old neckties. I wrapped a | 
heating pad around the neck of the ukulele ~ 
and then lashed it securely to the arm of my | 
chair. 


eg sat up alertly. “Apparently,” she 
fj? said, “the heating pad will induce ul- | 
trasonic tones and once you’ve managed to— 
key the coffee table to the same wave length — 


; 






ho wants to be 


N 





“Til fix the coffee table when I find 
i¢ glue. In the meantime—Johnny left the 
<e on the lawn and you turned on the 
srinkler.”” i 

“When you say in the meantime,” she said, 
Ou mean last summer.” 

“Exactly. And then you put the uke in the 
en to dry. Since it’s made of plastic, the 
ater wouldn’t have hurt it, but the heat 
used the neck tocurl up. So” —I shrugged— 
*m fixing it.”’ 

She nodded slowly. “That arrangement is 
sing to fix it, do you think?” she asked me. 





arriag to 


“There are plenty of things around here 
that need fixing.’ That wasn’t an answer to 
her question, but it was all she was going to 
get. I stepped over to the telephone. The 
cord was so knotted and snarled that you 
had to crouch way down to answer it. It had 
been that way for months. I picked it up and 
put the base of the phone on top of a floor 
lamp, letting the receiver hang free so it 
could unwind. Peg was watching with in- 
terest. ‘““‘There’s some kinks in the cord,” I 
explained. ‘‘Let it hang there for a few hours 
and it will straighten out.” 

“Yes,” she said. “Of course we won’t 
know if anyone tries to call us, with the re- 
ceiver off the hook.” 

*‘Where the receiver is is beside the point,” 
I said, “‘so long as something is on the hook.” 
I couldn’t get an ash tray to stay balanced, 
but the bellows from the fireplace worked 
fine. ““You see?” I said. “The button is 
pressed down, the phone will ring. Other 
nations may be content to do things the same 
old way, but in this country we are constantly 
on the alert for new methods—new pro- 
cedures.” 

“You mean everybody doesn’t fix their 
phones this way?” 

“That I couldn’t say.”’ | went into Johnny’s 
room looking for glue. In a minute I came 
out humming a popular tune. “I believe I'll 
give your mother a ring,” I told Peg, “‘see 
how Johnny’s making out—resting com- 
fortably and all.’’ My hands were trembling, 
so I started to put them in my coat pockets, 
but my coat was in the other room. 

“‘What’s the matter?” she asked. ““You 
fall over some of those empty medicine 
bottles?” 

“There’s hundreds of them under his 
bed,” I said. ‘“‘Benzedrine—tranquilizers— 
he must have been living on drugs for 
months. What kind of a mother are you?” 


he steered me to a chair. ““Be calm,” she 

said. ‘‘That little demon next door told 
Johnny you could get a five-cent refund on 
old medicine bottles, so he spent a whole 
day collecting them. I may not be much of a 
mother, but I couldn’t just toss his treasure 
in the ash can. However, as long as he isn’t 
here, I think you could do it, if you’d put a 
few nickels and dimes under his pillow.” 

It seemed like the least a father could do, 
so I went back to his room. The bottles were 
in flimsy cartons that might hold together 
until I was crossing the driveway. I went 
into the storeroom and got the old baby 
buggy. After I got it organized, I wheeled it 
into the living room sort of casually. Peg 
looked up from her knitting and then got up 
and walked around it slowly—the buggy, 
that is. 

“It’s easier to wheel something than carry 
it,” she said finally; ‘‘that much is simple 
American know-how. But the railing around 
the top ——” 

“The buggy wouldn’t hold all the bottles, 
so I made an extension out of Tinkertoys. 
Where’s the coffee table?” 

“You're going to leave the buggy there?” 


I pushed it over to the door. “‘I’ll take it 
out later. Maybe I should spread out some 
papers to keep the glue off the rug.” 

“The people who made this country great 
didn’t have newspapers to throw around,” 
she said. 

“They probably used buffalo skins or 
something of that nature. It’s a question of 
using what you have the most of.” I put the 
glue on the table, like the directions said, 
but the veneer wouldn’t stay down. “‘It’s 
got to have pressure,” I said; ‘“‘about two 
hundred pounds.” 


eg offered to stand on it; however, she 

didn’t weigh enough. “I could hold an 
anvil,” she said, but I had a better idea. I 
got the bumper jack out of the car. 

I put some magazines on the floor under 
the piano and put the jack on the magazines. 
Next I put a magazine on the jack to protect 
the table and more magazines on the table 
to protect the piano, and then I started to 
jack up the coffee table so it would push up 
under the piano. Peg looked at me thought- 
fully. 

“Do you remember when you took me to 
the Junior Prom?” she asked. 

““Keep the magazines steady,” I said. “‘It 
rained.” 

“Tt rained,” she said, ‘‘and you had a car 
with no top and I had a new gown. So you 
and a couple of your friends went out and 
got the roof off a chicken coop and put it 
over your car. Just so I wouldn’t ruin my 
dress.”” 

‘“‘We put it back the next day,”’ I told her. 
“Get your thumb out of the way.” 

“Anyhow,” she said, “that was when I 
made up my mind to marry you. Whatever 
else happens, I thought you should know 
that.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I’m glad you told me. 
You’re kneeling in the glue.” She got up 
then to answer the door. It was my boss, 
B. I. Lundmark. Peg took his coat and 
guided him around the buggy. 

“Sit down,” I told him, “on the couch. 
That chair has a ukulele strapped to the 
arm.” 

“Yes,” he said. “I was just thinking the 
same thing.” 

It seemed like a good time to put across my 
scheme. “I’ve run into some problems on 
those designs,” I said, “but Ill finish them 
over the weekend.” 

‘Forget the designs.’’ He pointed at the 
piano. “Just go ahead with your—whatever 
it was you were doing.” 

“I was jacking up the coffee table under 
the piano.” 

““Sure,”’ he said heartily, “you bet. Well, I'd 
best be running along. I tried to phone you 
but I kept getting the busy signal.” 

“The bellows must have slipped off the 
hook.” I went over and adjusted it. “That 
should do it.” 

“How about an egg-salad sandwich?” Peg 
asked him. 

“Don’t go to any trouble,” Mr. Lundmark 
told her. “I’ve got to be going anyhow.” 


“TIl put some ina bag to take home,” she 
said. ““We’ve got over one hundred.’’ She 
went into the kitchen. 

B. I. turned to me. “Fond of egg-salad 
sandwiches. are you?” 

I shook my head. “‘Can’t stand them.” 

“T see.’ He started to put on his coat. 
“My father used to collect match folders. 
Never smoked, you understand, but he en- 
joyed having them around. Apparently.” 

I’ve noticed that about B. I.—every now 
and then his mind seems to wander. I de- 
cided maybe he was worrying about the de- 
signs. ““You don’t have to worry about 
those designs,” I said. “I'll have them on 
your desk Monday morning. If I have to 
stay up all night to do it.” 

‘Well, that’s fine,” he said, struggling with 
his coat, “but don’t do it. Forget the de- 
signs.” Peg shoved a bag of sandwiches in 
his pocket. ““Get plenty of rest,” he said, 
“that’s the main thing. Everything is going 
to be grand. Just grand.” 

“That’s my knitting bag you’ve got,’ Peg 
told him. “Your hat is on the table.” 

“Yes,” he said, “‘you bet. I’ve got all the 
confidence in the world in you people. All 
you have to do is relax.”” He went out and 
got in his car and backed through the hedge. 


jacked up the table another notch and 

looked around. Peg was standing in front 
of the grandfather’s clock, her ariis out- 
stretched. “I know it runs slow.” she said, 
“and doesn’t strike right, but don’t touch it. 
The curfew shall not ring tonight.” 

As I remarked, she has this wild Irish 
streak that appears from time to time. I 
went into the kitchen to fix the handle of the 
percolator. 

When the phone rang, it turned out to be 
old B. I. “Always glad to hear from you,” 
I said. 

“Thought I'd try to call,’ he said. “I 
didn’t know if the bellows was working.” 

“Works fine,” I said. “It’s funny, because 
I couldn’t get the ash tray to work at all.” 

“Put it out of your mind,” he said. We 
had quite a nice conversation. After I hung 
up, I turned to Peg. 

“That was old B. I.,”’ I said. 

““Now don’t tell me,’ she told me, so I 
didn’t. ‘‘Just let me guess. He was so im- 
pressed at your working over the weekend 
that he’s giving you the raise.” 

““Uh-huh.” I went over to look at the uke. 
“You know, I believe this is going to work 
O.K.” She was on me like a tiger. 

“What do you mean ‘uh-huh’? Did he 
give you the raise?” I got my hands up and 
loosened her grip on my collar. 

“Retroactive to last November,” I said. 
“He seemed to feel I'd been working too 
hard.”’ I didn’t mean to gloat, but I couldn't 
help being pleased at the way my scheme had 
worked out. “In addition, he’s sending us 
to Florida for a week—all expenses paid.” 

She looked at me hard for a minute. “‘It’s 
this sort of stuff that’s made our country 
great,” she said. “That’s what I keep telling 
myself.” END 
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In order to meet the national need, support for education must rise to a completely new level. 


TC. is no more searching or difficult prob- 
lem for a free people than to identify, nurture and 
use wisely its own talents. Indeed, on its ability to 
solve this problem rests its fate as a free people. In 
a free society an undiscovered talent, a wasted 
individual skill, a misapplied human ability is a 
threat to that people’s capacity to survive. 
Hence a free nation’s search for talent is always 
a critical aspect of its national existence. It is our 
ability to marshal and unite the skills and abilities 
of thousands of individuals that makes possible 
the achievements of modern science, not to men- 
tion those of modern government or business. 
Society as a whole must come to the aid of the 
individual—finding ways to identify him as a 
unique person, and to place him alongside his fel- 
low men in ways which will not inhibit and destroy 
his individuality. By its educational system, its 
public and private institutional practices, and 
perhaps most importantly by its attitude toward 
the creative person, a free society can actively in- 
sure its own constant invigoration. It is not too 
much to say that upon the solution of this prob- 
lem depend our survival and fulfillment—not just 
as a nation, but as a nation of free individuals. 


Excellence in a Democracy 


It is now widely recognized that our society has 
given too little attention to the individual of un- 
usual talent or potentialities. To make such an 
assertion is not to deplore the unprecedented time 
and money we have devoted to raising the general 
level of achievement. It would serve no purpose to 
replace our neglect of the gifted by neglect of 
everyone else. We must learn to view these matters 
in a perspective which will permit us to repair one 
omission without creating others. 

Nothing illustrates the absence of such per- 
spective more vividly than the arguments one still 
hears from time to time over ‘“‘quantity”’ versus 
“quality” education. Behind such arguments is 
the assumption that a society can choose to edu- 
cate a few people exceedingly well or to educate a 
great number of people somewhat less well, but 
that it cannot do both. But a modern society such 
as ours cannot choose to do one or the other. It 
has no choice but to do both. Our kind of society 
calls for the maximum development of individual 
potentialities at all levels. 

Fortunately, the demand to educate everyone 
up to the level of his ability and the demand for 
excellence in education are not incompatible. We 
must honor both goals. We must seek excellence 
in a context of concern for all. At the heart of the 
matter is a seeming paradox in democracy as we 


At stake is nothing less than 


our national greatness and our aspiration to the dignity of the individual. 


know it. Ours is the form of society which says most 
convincingly, ““Let the best man win,” and re- 
wards winners regardless of origin. It is also the 
form of society which gives losers the widest lati- 
tude in rewriting the rules of the contest. When 
the rewriting of the rules is prompted by the 
standards of fair play, by elementary considera- 
tions of justice, by basic value judgments as to 
what sort of “‘best man” the society wants, de- 
mocracy can have no quarrel with it. Indeed, it is 
the core process of a democracy. But when the 
rewriting of the rules is designed to banish ex- 
cellence, to rule out distinguished attainment, to 
inhibit spirited individuals, then all who have a 
stake in the continued vitality of democracy must 
protest. 

Every democracy must encourage high indi- 
vidual performance. If it does not, then it cioses 
itself off from the mainsprings of its dynamism 
and talent and imagination. The traditional demo- 
cratic invitation to the individual to realize his full 
potentialities becomes meaningless. More, per- 
haps, than any other form of government, a 
democracy must maintain what Ralph Barton 
Perry has called ‘tan express insistence upon 
quality and distinction.” 

The eighteenth-century philosophers who 
made equality a central term in our political 
vocabulary never meant to imply that men are 
equal in all respects. Nor do Americans today take 
such a view. The fundamental view is that in the 
final matters of human existence all men are 
equally worthy of our care and concern. Further, 
we believe that men should be equal in enjoyment 
of certain familiar legal, civil and political rights. 
They should be, as the phrase goes, equal before 
the law. 

ut men are unequal in their native capacities 
b and therefore in their attainments. In elab- 
orating our national views of equality, the 
most widely accepted means of dealing with this 
problem has been to emphasize equality of oppor- 
tunity. The great advantage of the conception of 
equality of opportunity is that it candidly recog- 
nizes differences in endowment and accepts the 
certainty of differences in achievement. By allow- 
ing free play to these differences it preserves the 
freedom to excel which counts for so much in 
terms of individual aspiration, and has produced 
so much of mankind’s greatness. 

Having committed ourselves to equality of op- 
portunity, we must strive incessantly to make it 
a reality in our society. This is a task which 
will concern us at many points in the present 
report. 


With respect to the pursuit of excellence there 
are several considerations that we must keep 
firmly in mind. 

First, we must not make the mistake of adopt- 
ing a narrow or constricting view of excellence. 
Our conception of excellence must embrace many 
kinds of achievement at many levels. There is no 
single scale or simple set of categories in terms of 
which to measure excellence. There is excellence 
in abstract intellectual activity, in art, in music, 
in managerial activities, in craftsmanship, in 
human relations, in technical work. 

econd, we must not assume that native ca- 
S pacity is the sole ingredient in superior 
performance. Excellence, as we shall later 
have occasion to note, is a product of ability and 
motivation and character. And the more one ob- 
serves high performance in the dust and heat of 
daily life, the more one is likely to be impressed 
with the contribution made by the latter two 
ingredients. 

Finally, we must recognize that judgments of 
differences in talent are not judgments of differ- 
ences in human worth. 

To sum up, it is possible for us to cultivate the 
ideal of excellence while retaining the moral 
values of equality. Whether we shall succeed in 
doing so is perhaps the fundamental issue in the 
development of our human resources. 

A challenge must be recognized before it can be 
met. Our society will have passed an important 
milestone of maturity when those who are most 
enthusiastic proponents of a democratic way of 
life are also the most vigorous proponents of 
excellence. 


Our Educational System: 


Our educational system has been our most 
basic instrument for realizing our ideal of equality 
of opportunity. The idea that any person, regard- 
less of background, should be given the oppor- 
tunity to develop his talents has been central to 
our educational system. We have always told one 
another, sometimes with all-too-shallow piety, 
that education is a vital element in the strength of 
our society. The times have grimly underscored 
the correctness of that view. But it is no longer 
sufficient to repeat it as an incantation. We must 
recognize that in many areas our educational fa- 
cilities are poor and our educational effort 
slovenly. 

Our schools are overcrowded, understaffed and 
ill-equipped. In the fall of 1957, the shortage of 
public-school classrooms stood at 140,000. There 
were 1,937,000 pupils CONTINUED ON PAGE 123 


Copyright 1958 by Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc. All rights reserved. Printed by permission of Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc 


The Special Studies Project of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc., 
is an attempt to assess major problems and opportunities which 
confront our nation. To do this, an over-all panel of prominent 
Americans was formed. Some hundred experts were commissioned 
to assist them. Subpanels were then formed in order to gain the 
knowledge and insight of a larger number of persons. 

Members of the over-all panel: NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER ; ADOLF A. 
BERLE, JR.; CHESTER BOWLES; ARTHUR F. BURNS; GENERAL LUCIUS D. 
CLAY (former commander in chief, U.S. Forces in Europe and 
military governor, U.S. Zone, Germany); JOHN COWLES; JUSTIN W. 
DART; GORDON DEAN; JOHN S. DICKEY (president, Dartmouth Col- 
lege); *JOHN W. GARDNER (president, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching); LESTER B. GRANGER; *CARYL P. HASKINS 
(president, Carnegie Institution of Washington); *THEODORE M. 
HESBURGH (president, University of Notre Dame); *MARGARET 


HICKEY (Public Affairs editor, Ladies’ Home Journal); OVETA CULP 
HOBBY; DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS; MILTON KATZ; HENRY R. LUCE; 
THOMAS B. MCCABE; GENERAL JAMES MC CORMACK (vice president, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology); RICHARD P. MC KEON; LEE 
W. MINTON; CHARLES H. PERCY; JACOB S. POTOFSKY ; ANNA M. ROSEN- 
BERG; DEAN RUSK (president, the Rockefeller Foundation); DAVID 
SARNOFF; CHARLES M. SPOFFORD; EDWARD TELLER; FRAZAR B. 
WILDE; HENRY A. KISSINGER (director of the Special Studies Project, 
and associate director of the Center for International Affairs, 
Harvard University). 

Members of the subpanel which produced Report V, The Pursuit 
of Excellence, include those starred above and: FRED M. HECHINGER, 
associate publisher, Bridgeport Herald; J. DOUGLAS BROWN, dean 
of faculty, Princeton University; LOWELL T. COGGESHALL, dean of 


the Division of Biological Sciences, University of Chicago; PHILIP 
COOMBS, director of research, Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, Ford Foundation; DANA L. FARNSWORTH, director, Uni- 
versity Health Service, Harvard University; ELI GINZBERG, pro- 
fessor of economics, Columbia University; DAVID RIESMAN, pro- 
fessor, Sociology Department, University of Chicago; J. E. WALLACE 
STERLING, president, Stanford University; HOWARD E. WILSON, dean 
of School of Education, University of California; DAEL WOLFLE, 
executive officer, American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

Report V was written by John W. Gardner (who became the 
chairman of the subpanel when Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., resigned 
to accept duties as Special Assistant to the President), and other 
members of the subpanel. 
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a4 two small turquoise ribbon bows. By Hattie Carnegie. 
ba y 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY HONEYMAN 


Rose-printed American Beauty taffeta— 
perfect transition from summer to fall. 


Empire silhouette, by Ceil Chapman. 


a a White linen with starchy lace, delicately 


ea igpered and short... with the inspired touch of 


( high -heeled slippers by Andrew Geller. 


The fashions on all these pages are presented to you 
because they show you the trends of the season 
and serve as a guide as you shop. You will find 
many of them in stores throughout the nation. How 
ever, if you do not find identical styles in your local, 
shops, we believe similar ones will be available 


AND BEAUTIFUL 


i is the time for new silhouettes, 
beautiful colors, and for evening dresses that look ahead 


to the change of seasons. Watch for the new year-round prints 





in taffeta and organza, for Empire fashions 





Moonlight and blue roses—a printed 


. and for rose, blue and violet shades. : ’ , : 
chiffon evening dress with a forever 


By WILHELA CUSHMAN Fashion Editor quality. By Helena Barbieri. 


The short Empire silhouette — 
in violet silk-damask organza with a 


balloon skirt. By Traina Norell. 


Empire silhouette in 


pink checked gingham, 








simple yet with 
fresh sophistication. 


By Anne Fogarty. 


Free in back, 
fitted in front— 


silk organza with roses. 


Lace like a flower 
in a pale-blue design on 
white with floating 
drapery and a shoulder 


bow. By Hattie Carnegie. 


‘4 picture of fatso fishing. 

My sister snapped this when I wasn’t 
looking. Hope nobody else was. 
They'd think the circus 

fat lady was on vacation. 

Weighed my heaviest—295 pounds.” 


SD 


She lost 160 pounds, 


Then gained back 110, 


But Helen dieted a second time 
And has lost 100 again! 


Back in August, 1952, we published the fascinating story of how Helen Fraley dieted 


and reduced from a grotesque 295 pounds to a trim-figured 135. Then, in last September's 


JourNaL, we told you how poor Helen had gradually eaten her way back up to 245 pounds. 
In explanation, she said: ““My husband became ill, we were broke and I was worried. 


So I adopted a what-the-heck’ s-the-difference attitude and started gorging again. 


But being fat makes me sick and tired and disgusted with myself. 


ll diet and reduce again.” To her own, her doctor's and everyone else’s delight, Helen has 


succeeded, for the second time, in ridding herself of her “‘mountains of fat.” In ten months 


she reduced 100 pounds, bringing her weight back down to 145, where she plans to keep it, 
“this time for good!” Following are excerpts from Helen’s diet diary telling of her return trip 


to an attractive appearance and why she is so convinced she'll maintain it this time. 


H** my hubby, Sam, take some snapshots of me 
today so that I could see, on paper, just how fat 
Iam. Well, I’m a 245-pound sight. I look like a huge 
sack of grain with a rope tied around my middle. 

One lesson I’ve learned, the hard way, is that over- 
eating because you’re worried or feeling sorry for 
yourself doesn’t ease your problems. In fact, all that 
fat makes matters much worse. For instance, Sam’s 
sick but I can’t care for him half as well weighing 245 
pounds as I could if I were feeling peppy and able to 
move about easily and quickly. And I tire so easily 
at work. In the pizza company I’m lined up with a 
group of women behind a long table. Any time any- 
one wants to get past me the line has to shift, so I 
can get out, so the other person can move. It slows 
things up and, believe me, it’s embarrassing! Feeling 
dejected and ashamed of my appearance casts a dis- 
mal spell over my whole outlook on life. From a 
fatty’s-eye view even the littlest problems can seem 
insurmountable. I’m looking forward to this diet be- 
cause I know it is the one thing that can lead me back 
to a happy way of life. 

. 

Asked my doctor if he’d take me back as a diet 
patient. He’s enthusiastically for it, knowing my health 
will improve. He gave me a thorough physical exam- 
ination, including a basal-metabolism test. Even had 
a blood test, though the doctor had a hard time find- 
ing a vein in my big, fat arm. He finally settled for the 
back of my hand. The results of these extensive exam- 
inations prove there is nothing wrong with me that 
reducing won’t fix. So I’m off on Diet No. 2. It’ll be 
approximately 1000 calories a day from now until I 
get down to 145 pounds, which we both feel is a good 


By DAWN CROWELL NORMAN Beauty Editor 


weight for me. Ill come back for a checkup every 
two or three weeks. It’s encouraging to have someone 
in authority pat you on the back and praise you for 
the good job you’re doing. I will have a vitamin sup- 
plement each day, and my doctor has prescribed an 
appetite deterrent for me to take before meals. He 
feels it will help me get off to a good start. I'll try it 
for the first few weeks, but as time goes by I’m sure 
I'll be able to stick to my diet on my very own. 


This is the kind of ‘“‘before and after” in my daily 
menus that I am counting on to add up to another 
wonderful “‘before and after’ in my appearance. 


BEFORE 
BREAKFAST 


Stack of waffles or pancakes, butter, syrup 
Black coffee 
(After my first diet, I never went back to loading 
coffee and tea with sugar and cream. Thank goodness!) 


MIDMORNING 


Sandwich, cake or sweet roll 


‘LUNCH 
Meat 
Potatoes and gravy (second helpings) 
Buttered vegetable (often creamed) 
Bread and butter (at least two slices) 
Tea with lemon ’ 


MIDAFTERNOON 
Ice cream, pie or sweet roll 
(sometimes accompanied by a sweet soft drink) 







Miraculously emerged 

from her “mountains of fat,” 
Helen felt as glamorous 

as a movie star at 


135 pounds. 





GENEVIEVE NAYLOR | 


SUPPER 
Large serving of a casserole-type dish 
(such as tuna-noodle, macaroni and cheese, spa- 
ghetti with cheese and tomatoes, hash or stew) 
Bread and butter (2 slices) 
Pastry (large serving) 
Coffee, plain 


BEFORE BEDTIME 
Cookies, sweet roll or a piece of cake or pie 


AFTER 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit juice (4 ounces) 
Ready-to-eat cereal with milk, no sugar 


Black coffee 


LUNCH 
Meat (medium serving) 
Small serving of potatoes, without gravy 
’ Green vegetables, simply prepared, 
or a large salad 
Diet bread (1 slice) 
Fruit or gelatin dessert 
Tea or coffee, plain 


SUPPER 
_ Small serving of casserole 
Large mixed green salad with tomatoes 
Diet bread (1 slice) 
Fruit, fresh or canned, drained of syrup 


Coffee 


*Sam was sick, I was worried 
and feeling sorry for myself, so 
I started to gorge again — 

right back up to 245 pounds. 
But it isn’t pretty or comfortable 
up here. I’m going back down.” 


As you can see, my diet doesn’t require expensive 
foods, drastic changes in our daily menus, or even 
time-consuming preparation. I’m simply cutting out 
the fattening foods I know I don’t need, and cutting 
down on the starchy foods and casserole dishes 
which we must continue to have in order to stick 
within our modest food budget. Sweets have been 
my downfall, so out they go. I don’t need waffles, 
pancakes, pies, sweet rolls, cake, ice cream, candy 
and the like. I continue to prepare these things for 
Sam, if he wants them, but I don’t touch. To make up 
for the small portion of my casserole-type meals I eat 
a large, low-calorie, delicious and filling salad. Isn’t 
it reassuring to know you don’t have to go bankrupt 
to get your figure back in shape? 


Gave my will power a good test tonight at a birthday 
party where the hostess served homemade banana 
cake and ice cream. It wasn’t hard for me to decline 
the sweets. I’m so thrilled at the prospect of being 
slim once more, I didn’t even feel tempted. I had a 
cup of black coffee and thought to myself, ‘“You’re 
in the groove again.” No one coaxed me to take “‘just 
a little bite.” I think friends who try to tempt a fatty 
away from her diet aren’t really friends at all. I'll 
steer clear of those gals who are selfish enough to 
let their feelings get hurt if I don’t eat and exclaim 
over their goodies. 
2 

Two months of diet—26 pounds off! Sam and I cele- 
brated by eating out tonight. I had steak, combina- 
tion salad, and asked the waitress not to serve me the 
potatoes that came with our meal. She suggested 








cottage cheese instead, and it made a satisfying and 
delicious low-calorie alternate. I didn’t eat the rolls, 
butter or dessert and ended my meal with a tall glass 
of iced tea with lemon. So even a treat of eating out 
doesn’t have to interfere with calorie counting. 


Happy day! I’m under 200 pounds! The scales read 
199 on the dot this morning. I’m afraid to breathe. 
Friends are beginning to compliment me on my 
appearance, and my doctor is so pleased. Thank the 
dear Lord for giving me will power and for making 
my dieting seem so much easier this time. I honestly 
have not suffered hunger pangs or feelings of self- 
pity. Letters of encouragement are pouring in from 
my wonderful JOURNAL friends. I’ve heard from folks 
in 13 different countries and from 47 of our 48 states. 
(Maybe the inkwells have run dry in Nevada!) I hope 
folks will understand that it is lack of time, not lack 
of appreciation that prevents me from answering each 
and every letter, and that somehow they will know 
how very grateful I am for their kind messages. How 
can I fail with so many wonderful people showing 
such warm interest in my welfare? 


Well, I’m not failing! Six months have gone by since 
I started my diet and I’ve lost 84 ugly, hated pounds. 
At 161 I feel almost slim. Clothes are a problem, but 
at least it’s because mine are now foo big for me. I 
take in seams here and there and good friends come 
through with their old size 20’s! 


Helen today at 145 pounds: 

100 pounds slimmer, many times 
wiser in the ways of proper eating! 
“[ve learned, the hard way, 

that piggishness doesn’t solve 
problems — only aggravates them. 
This time I'm here to stay!” 





AFTER 
BEFORE FIRST DIET 
FIRST DIET (14 months later) 
WEIGHT 295 135 
HEIGHT 5/643” 564” 
BUST 60” 38” 
WAIST 2 30” 
HIPS 59” S17 
DRESS SIZE 60 14 or 16 
AFTER REGAINING NOW 


WEIGHT 
weicnt 245 | 145 
HEIGHT 5644" 5/616” 
BUST 50” 40” 
WAIST 46” 30” 
HIPS 52” 38” 
DRESS SIZE 48 16 or 18 


ROGER PRIGENT 


Now that I’m down to what I call my “solidly packed 
lard” the pounds don’t come off so quickly. But I 
won’t give up. I collect little sayings that spur me on. 
Here are some of my favorites: 

““Avoid discouragement. It’s the one enemy every 
man has.” 

“It is distressing to fail, but it is worse never to 
have tried to succeed.” 

“The one time a person should not live up to his 
fullest capacity is when he is on a diet.” 

I even clipped a cute cartoon showing a fat lady with 
her hair up in curlers and dressed in her robe, about 
to raid her icebox at midnight. Standing in the door- 
way is a Slim, sleepy-eyed, frowning husband hanging 
on to the bathroom scales. I marked these two 
“Sam” and “Helen” and pasted it on our own re- 
frigerator door. Dieting is easier if you can manage 
to eke out a little fun and humor over your predica- 
ment. 

« 

Hooray! I’ve done it again. I’m exactly 145 pounds 
today—100 pounds less than I was when I started 
my diet ten months ago. This isn’t the end, it’s the 
beginning—the beginning of a happy new way of 
life and a maintenance diet that will enable me to 
hold on to it. In the con_ing months I will add por- 
tions of food, ever so gradually, to my daily menus 
and weigh myself regularly in order to determine 
what I can eat to maintain my new weight. It 
shouldn’t take long for me to work out a food plan 
that will keep me in good health, good spirits and 
good looks for the rest of my life! 


Helen Fraley’s diet menus for a typical week appear on page 99. 


(10 months later) 
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The writer of this article, Dr. Reuel L. Howe, is director of the 
Institute for Advanced Pastoral Studies, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, 
a postordination training center for ministers from different denomi- 
nations. Dr. Howe has just concluded twenty years as a teacher of 
pastoral theology in Episcopal seminaries: first at the divinity 
school in Philadelphia, and for the past thirteen years at the 
theological seminary in Alexandria, Virginia, where he was chairman 
of the Department of Pastoral Theology. Formerly he was vicar of 
St. Stephen's Church, Elsmere, New York. For many years he has 
been an active leader of conferences for both ministers and laymen. 
He is the author of a religious best seller, Man's Need and God's 
Action (Seabury Press), and of numerous articles. His new book, 
Our Creative Years, is scheduled for publication later this year. 


“Sexual experience is primary, universal, and has meaning in itself apart from love and marriage.” 





FIRST OF A SERIES 


SEX and 
RELIGION 


“We feel that it’s all right,’ explained Joan. “‘We love each other ; 

and after all, we plan to get married in eighteen months.” 

““We'd get married now if we had the money,” added Carl. 

“We've had some tough breaks, and we see no 

reason why we should wait for each other any longer.” 

Joan and Carl, already engaged for one year, ae 
were talking with their minister. Attractive, earnest 

and very much in love, they were defiantly challenging 
the conventional attitudes toward premarital sex relations. 
“Tf aman and woman really love each other, 


‘THE PASTOR SPEAKS OF 
~~. SEX AND LOVE 





Pave who would deserve the confi- 
I dence of young people in their churches 
often have to answer questions like the one 
above—sometimes more circuitously ex- 
pressed!—and they must answer. They 
cannot be evasive, nor merely admonish 
those who ask advice. And in our society, 
where marriage is delayed until long after 
puberty, even genuine sympathy and “‘un- 
derstanding” are hardly enough. 

Not only Joan and Carl, but our entire 
human and cultural situation today raises 
searching questions about the meaning 
and purposes of sex. What are. we, who 
are merely human, really seeking? I have 
listened to all kinds of people talk about 
sex, love and marriage. Several youngsters 
in a group who were discussing petting 
reported they felt “‘gypped” after they had 
been “playing around.” The thrill was 
there, but they felt something more im- 
portant was missing. They wondered what 
it was. Some adults who had been “‘play- 
ing around” have expressed to me the 
same wonderment. I find that most young 
people approach marriage with a faith. 
“We believe in love,” they say. ““Love can 
do anything.” Or, in the words of Joan 
and Carl, “Love makes it right.” 

This is, it seems to me, at least the begin- 
nings of a true faith. Yet they are confused 
about the function of sex in their lives— 
and well they might be. Much of the world 
about them, and many of the people in it, 
would seem to be equally confused. Even 
the thoughts of “authorities” on the sub- 
ject during the last half century have 
shifted back and forth between repression 
and permissiveness. 

Too many of us—parents, teachers and 
ministers—are afraid to talk seriously 


By REVEL L. HOWE 


why don't they have the right to enjoy their relationship to the fullest ?” 


about sex except as we may refer to it 
vaguely when marriage is under discus- 
sion. Yet foolish is the man or woman who 
does not respect its power for good or 
evil, either in marriage or out of it! Even 
when we talk about marriage we often do 
so in ways that evade the responsibility of 
talking intelligently and helpfully about 
sex. It is no wonder that so many mistake 
sexual attraction for personal love. Young 
people—and adults too—need as much as 
anything a demonstration of an attitude 
of acceptance of sex as a part of life and of 
its purpose and meaning. We must realize 
that sex is much more universal and funda- 
mental than marriage, that we cannot 
equate sexual desire and love, and that 
both love and sex need the framework of 
marriage. 

Before there is marriage there is sex, and 
the meaning of marriage depends in part 
on the meanings that the partners bring 
out of their sexual development and expe- 
rience. Sexual experience is primary, uni- 
versal, and has meaning in itself apart 
from love or marriage. (Here I should 
make clear that the phrase “‘sexual expe- 
rience” does not mean sexual intercourse, 
and nothing said in this article may be 
interpreted as a justification of premarital 
sexual intercourse.) We would be blind if 
we were to conclude, as many do, that a 
person’s sexual experience begins with 
marriage. We often fail to help children 
because we tend to think of sex only in re- 
lation to marriage. We overlook the fact 
and meaning of children’s sex development 
and experience during the many years 
when marriage is only a remote possibility. 
Even babies have erotic feeling; children 
feel sexual attraction and respond vari- 


ously to their sexual curiosity; adolescents 
undergo physiological and anatomical 
changes that produce sexual feelings and* 
drive them to various kinds of sexual ex- 
perimentation. All this is Nature’s prepa- 
ration for sexual life, for love and for mar- 
riage. Many of our young people will be 
prevented from achieving a whole and holy ~ 
sexual relationship because of our inade-— 
quate understandings of what is going on 
in them and because of our refusal to help 
them with the meanings of it. The ques- 
tion is, can we accept this aspect of our 
own and others’ lives? And if we do, can- 
not we be more helpful to those who are 
honestly confused? 

I suggest that one of the causes of our 
difficulties is that we have tried to find the 
meaning of sex through only a limited con- 
ception of its nature and purposes. We 
have commonly thought of sex as a func- 
tion among other functions that we could 
accept or reject, use or misuse, with only 
ethical, legal or social consequences. I 
believe there are indeed other conse- 
quences. Sex is a function, certainly, but it 
is a function that cannot be separated from 
the person without destructive results. 

The power of sex is due to sexual divi- 
sion of creation. There are male, who is not 
complete within himself, and female, who 
is not complete and sufficient within her- 
self. Male and female were not created to 
exist separately and in isolation, but 
created for union and communion. Woman 
was made to complete man; and man, 
woman—anatomically, biologically, emo- 
tionally, mentally and spiritually. The 
power of the sex drive springs from the 
longings of the incomplete being for com- 
pletion. This CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 
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Frank Lloyd Wright admired 

this dish (Mrs. S. made one for 
him) as well as the table 
underneath which was inspired by 
the stations of the cross on a 

visit to Jerusalem. The two small 
tiles Mrs. Stone did especially 

to show the simplicity of 

design for an amateur and suggests 
they could be used for 

tabletops or hot-plate tiles. 


ROGER PRIGENT 





* Mrs. Stone, here displaying part of her fabulous collection 
of fabrics, is wearing a dress made of a natural silk-pongee 
sari. The border is used down the front and for trim on the 
sleeves and at the neckline. Note small brass-hook closing. 





CREATIVE 





Mrs. Stone made these pillows from parts 

-of native costumes from the San Blas Islands. Another 
piece, so perfect in design, was framed. Clear and beautiful, 
they are made from layer upon layer of appliqué. 
Each was bought for the infinitesimal sum of 10 cents. 








A simple cotton sari, rich with color and border, becomes a 
favorite summer dress. Typical of Mrs. Stone’s imagina- 
tion, the major border is in the back instead of in the front. 
With such sheer fabrics, we suggest lining the dress through- 
out with a light silk crepe or batiste. Use borders for trim. 


All Mrs. Stone’s designs 
have been adapted for you into Vogue Patterns. 


Shirtwaist dress, No. 9546. Blue polka dot, No. 9540. 
Sari dress, No. 9549. Coat, No. 9545. 


Other Views, Sizes and Prices of Vogue Patterns 
on Page94.° Buy Vogue Patterns at the store which 
sells them in your city. Or order by mail, enclosing 
check or money order,* from Vogue Pattern Service, 
Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn.; or in Canada from 
198 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. Some prices slightly 
higher in Canada. (*Conn. residents please add sales 
tax.) These patterns will be sent third-class mail. 
If you desire shipment first-class mail, please include 
Se additional for each pattern ordered. ©Vogue 





WOMEN— 


ee, 4. Lid eae 


When vivacious Maria Stone told us that she traveled 
around the world with one suitcase, it seemed unbeliev- 
able. Her secret is carrying a few basic costumes with 
accessory changes (plus the ones she picks up en 
route), but always a good black dress and a carefree 
cotton. Being married to a world-famous architect 
who designed the United States pavilion at the Brussels 
Fair and the United States embassy in New Delhi, she 
needs little notice to be packed and ready for a long or 
short trip. Already she has traveled more than half a 
million miles. Mrs. Stone has accumulated a wealth of 
magnificent fabrics. Like many creative women, she 
folds them carefully in a drawer, and on the spur of 
the moment a sari becomes a dress. 

Mrs. Stone overcomes her figure problem (she is 
only 4’ 111%” tall) by wearing simple clothes. For day- 
time she loves black, but adores color and glamour 
for evening. She wears her clothes longer in length than 





The coolest, lightest dress in the world (54% 
ounces even with its China-silk lining and 
overskirt). The fabric was purchased in a 
bazaar in New Delhi and cost only $6.00 for 
a seven-yard length. Overskirt is detachable. 


Mrs. Stone brought back this beautiful blue 
silk from India. She designed the lovely eve- 
ning coat with deep pleats falling from a sim- 
ple yoke. Bell-shaped sleeves fall just to the 
elbow. Her blue shoes were dyed to match. 


most to give the illusion of height, and often adds back 
panels or an overskirt for the same reason. She rarely 
wears hats, preferring the wisps of veil and ribbon that 
she makes herself. 

Besides being interested in clothes, Mrs. Stone is a 
talented artist (as far as her own personal painting is 
concerned, she feels that Mondrian has had the most 
influence) and the Stones’ house is a museum of con- 
temporary art. Calder mobiles, Afro and Capraro 
paintings, Rivera and Bertoia sculptures are but a 
few of their treasures. Maria Stone is a skilled ceramic 
artist, as proved by the picture above. 

Mrs. Stone is an accomplished photographer and 
has in her collection more than 5000 color slides from 
all over the world. Many of these she has used in archi- 
tecture lectures. Mr. Stone is a great admirer of his 
wife’s creative talents and shares her enthusiasm for 
pretty clothes. By NORA O’LEARY Pattern Editor 
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In Mr. and Mrs. Francis Lawrance’s 
country house, a pale pink 

bedroom is a glowing background 

for their lovely paintings. 

The out-of-doors seems to be brought in 
through a big bay window, joins 
plants massed on low table. 





By CYNTHIA McADOO WHEATLAND 


Interior Decoration Editor 


re though your bedroom may not be 

| large or endowed with fireplace and picture 

\ window, you can make it a room that com- 

forts you and delights your eye. A pretty, 

working bedroom can be achieved with fem- e 
inine colors and a judicious use of space. 
Bright chintzes and cotton rugs do wonders 
in city and country, Kast and West for a small room; built-ins and paint-them- 
yourself chests solve a myriad of space and 
storage problems. In these glamorous rooms 
are good, simple ideas for the inspiration and 

decoration of your house. bd 
Light colors and lovely prints seem to be 
their common ingredients. Besides catering to 
sleeping needs, each of these bedrooms is a 
sanctuary for reading undisturbed, for desk 
work, for housing beloved treasures—paint- 
ings, antique china, a cat collection. Two of 
these are blessed with fireplaces, and do dou- 
ble duty as cozy and inviting sitting rooms. 


HAROLD FOWLER 





1 New York apartment shows formal prettiness in this blue-and-white bedroom. 
Mrs. Francis Dub collects antique furniture and china, 

sets them off against a simple scheme. Window treatment is beautifully 
effective with material looped about wood pole to make valance. 








Mr. and Mrs. Gower Champion’s hillside house 
overlooking Los Angeles reflects the owners’ originality and 
good taste. Marge Champion considered the windows “‘difficult,” 
came up with three charming solutions in the bedroom. 

She hid two behind pretty white draperies, shuttered others, 
camouflaged one with her collection of cats arranged on shelves. 
Brass headpieces were head and foot of one old brass bed. 





Basement apartment of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Wildman, Jr., 
sports a cheerful bedroom in red, white and blue. 

Badly needed storage space is provided by chests painted white 
ranged along one wall to make a long counter 

incorporating a dressing table. Counter, shelves and 

Mrs. Wildman’s lovely old desk hold her collection of china. 
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By LESLEY CONGER 


TS Meg felt, was her gesture of final de- 
feat. She opened the stepladder and 
climbed up, teetering precariously, leaning 
forward and groping with one hand along 
the top shelf of the closet. The box was 
there, where she had put it two years ago; 
and it was covered with dust. She dragged it 
out and then she sneezed. 

Maybe I'll fall, she thought viciously; but 
she only wobbled and clutched at the edge of 
the shelf for support. Nothing happened ex- 
cept that the safety pin that held her jeans 
together flew open. 

Anyway, it wouldn’t matter. Meg sus- 
pected resignedly that she was too healthy 
to be damaged by falling from a mere step- 
ladder. J could fall from the top of the Wash- 
ington Monument, she thought, and still be 
in the same condition. 

She stepped down backward, put the box 
on the floor, and took a deep breath while 
she refastened the pin. It held, but not with 
any conviction, and she regarded it a mo- 
ment with distaste. 

Ordinarily, Meg Flanders was not a sloppy 
young woman given to pinning her clothing 
together. But she had sneezed ten minutes 
before, while doing the laundry; and at the 
climax of the sneeze there had been an 
ominous pop / and then a feeling of ease and 
relief around her middle. She had stood 
there, leaning against the washing machine 
while the button from her jeans rolled im- 
placably under the refrigerator, and she had 
had to face it, the inevitable and inescap- 
able fact. She had pinned herself together 
and carried the stepladder to the closet. 

Now she dusted the box, took it into the 
bedroom, and put it on the bed. It was 
neatly labeled in crayon. MAT. CLOTHES, it 
said, and they were all inside: the checkered 
smock, the rayon print dress with the elas- 
ticized waist, the U-fronted gray skirt and 
its boxy matching jacket, the slacks with the 
drop front and six buttons, and the baggy 
shirt she had retrieved from one of Joe’s 
frayed-collar castoffs. Meg stood looking 
down at it all and then she burst into tears. 

It was good to cry. She had kept herself 
from crying for nearly four months, pre- 
tending it wasn’t true, trying to forget it, be- 
ing quietly desperate. But now the tears ran 


through her fingers, and her narrow shoul- 
ders trembled. No, she whispered, but there 
was no denying it. No. No. 

Then she turned, hearing the s/ap, slap of 
bare feet behind her. ““Aren’t you asleep?” 
she asked, her voice shredding in her rough, 
tight throat. ““You haven’t really had a 
nap ea F 

Bridget was two and a half, with tousled 
thistledown hair and eyes as unflinching as 
a kitten’s. 

“‘Whassa matter?” she asked Meg solicit- 
ously. “You hurt yourself?’’ She stood there 
sturdily, her legs apart, her panties droop- 
ing lopsidedly beneath her fat little stomach. 
Still, there was something wistful about her. 
Meg bent down and held her close, feeling 
strands of the child’s fine hair clinging to 
her own damp cheeks. 

“No, I didn’t hurt myself.” Meg cast 
about for some explanation for her tears, 
but Bridget was satisfied and squirmed free. 

“Where is my boys?” she asked. 

“Outside, on the swings.’’ The twins were 
too old for naps, not old enough for school. 
Meg listened a moment and could hear 
Kevin shouting, ““Watch me!” and then the 
metallic clanging of the rings on the gym 
set. “Run and get your clothes,” she told 
Bridget. ““Maybe Kev or Colin will push 
you on the swing.” 


Two o’clock and the laundry still not 
done. Meg picked up the maternity slacks 
and held them out in front of her. She’d 
have to press them right away and put them 
on; the laundry would have to wait. And 

























she’d meant to do some sewing today—only 
sewing was such a chore when you had to 
put it all away between times. She’d had a 
sewing room once—now it was Bridget’s 
bedroom. 

And where would they make room now? 
What was left? Even now the twins were 
bursting the seams of their small room, and 
Bridget’s was no bigger than an outsized 
closet. “The place is too small!” Meg 
wailed aloud. “Even if I wanted another one, 
where would we put it?” 

Of course at first it wouldn’t matter, Meg 
thought cannily. A little new baby doesn’t 
need much room. Just a corner is enough —— 
But she didn’t want another baby. Look at 
her: two in the afternoon and the laundry 
not done and the shopping still ahead and 
Bridget just barely out of diapers herself; 
why, the twins alone would drive you ragged 
with their firecracker energies; and to start 
all over again: diapers, oil, shots, teething, 
training —— Meg squeezed her eyes tight 
shut in protest. Oh, no! She took the slacks.~* 
and Joe’s old shirt and fled to the kitehe: 
and the ironing board. 


Meg welcomed the night with a yawn a 
pulled the covers up to her chin. Then she : 
raised her head so that Joe could slide his — 
arm around her shoulders. 

“Love you,” Joe said. 

“M-m-m.” She turned her head and 
pressed her mouth against his neck. 

“Tired?” 

“Worn out,” she answered. The boys had 
fought over who CONTINUED ON PAGE 119 


Meg was sure she didn’t want this new baby; 


the house was too small. But she had fo 



















“We ought to think of four names,” 
Meg giggled, 
“just in case it’s twins again.” 























Just right for July, 


cold salmon wreathed in chilled vegetables, 


honeydew crowned with cantaloupe sherbet. 


Yummer’s favorite pastime: outdoor eating. But for this 
S outing, put away the picnic basket and plan a patio 
party. Invite friends over to enjoy alfresco eating with an 
air of elegance. 

Set up a table on the patio (porch or in the yard). Dress it 

with a colorful cloth and accessories and add a fragrant 
summer bouquet. Here’s a meal heat-weary guests will en- 
joy, neither too rich nor too filling, a menu just right for a 
warm July evening. Put out a platter of cold salmon, for 
example. beautifully pink and tender with a festive design 
of green pepper rings, sliced hard-cooked egg, olive wedges 
and thin pimiento strips sealed under a delicate gelatin 
glaze. It’s party dressing: a cool and creamy sauce lightly 
scented with fennel. Perfect companion vegetables: garden- 
sweet peas, cooked, then chilled, and thin 
circles of cucumber, both marinated in re- 
freshingly tart dressings. Every cold meal 
rates one hot dish. Serve whole tomatoes 
with a baked-in herb-and-mushroom stuff- 
ing on this menu. Add a bowl of ready-to- 
serve, oven-crisped lattice potatoes or chips. 
For dessert, a big crystal platter of luscious 
honeydew-melon wedges filled with canta- 
loupe sherbet. Finally, a frosty pitcher of 
tea with lemon circlets. 


The perfect patio party, this, because it WITH WILTED CUCUMBERS 


combines the best of dining in- and out-of- 
doors: the beauty of a banquet with the ease 
of picnic planning. Much of the meal can be 
prepared ahead so that when serving time 
comes you'll be relaxed and ready to enjoy 


the fellowship of friends. WITH CANTALOUPE SHERBET 


The salmon is simmered in a court bouil- 
lon, then CONTIN ON PA 


Plastic plates with the look of fine china, 


satiny stainl flatware, sparkling crystal plus 


1 fragrant summer bouquet set the party mood. 


WITH MUSHROOM FILLING 







GLAZED COLD SALMON 
FENNEL SAUCE 


PEAS VINAIGRETTE 


LATTICE POTATOES 


BAKED TOMATOES 


HONEYDEW SLICES 


ICED TEA 


(Recipes for 8) 
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the fournal Kitchen 


hat a wonderful season, summer! With the long, 

warm days come memories: of ice-cream parties on 
the lawn . . . of children hovering about putting in their 
bids for “‘chocolate”’ and ‘‘vanilla.”” We bring you here 
the secrets of chef-created parfaits, fortes, mousses and 
bombes, seemingly elaborate, actually quite simply 
achieved in your own kitchen. Collected here are six 
excitingly new, elegant-but-easy frozen desserts from 
Italy, Sweden and Holland, from the ocean-going liners 
now sailing there. Every ship’s pastry chef is an artist 
because each meal, something of a celebration in itself, 
is climaxed by the serving of his dessert. And aboard 
ship, as at home, hot-weather favorites are frozen des- 
serts. Here are the chefs’ own favorites, originals from 
the S.S. United States, the M.S. Stockholm, the S.S. 
Nieuw Amsterdam, and the S.S. Saturnia. 


Henry Mortensen, handsome young pastry chef aboard 
the Stockholm, picks Chestnut Ice-Cream Torte and Apple 
Trifles. Under his experienced hand, each emerges as a 
work of art to be enjoyed by the passenger's eye as well as 
his palate. Not too sweet, both are wonderfully refreshing. 


CHESTNUT ICE-CREAM TORTE: Drain and purée 


enough canned chestnuts to make | cup. Then beat with 
4 egg yolks and 34 cup sugar until smooth. Flavor with 1 
teaspoon each vanilla and rum extract (or, if you like, 1 
teaspoon rum). Last, fold in 4 egg whites which you have 
beaten stiffly. Line three 8” layer-cake pans with waxed 
paper, spread ! of the batter into each and bake in a 
moderately hot oven, 375° F., for 20 to 25 minutes or un- 
til the cake is lightly browned and has pulled away from 
the sides of the pan. (The cake will still be quite soft and 
spongy because it was made without flour.) Invert im- 
mediately on cake racks, remove the pans and peel off 
the waxed paper. While the cakes cool, whip 1 cup heavy 
cream until thick and glossy, flavor with 1 teaspoon each 
finely grated orange rind and rum extract (or 2 teaspoons 
rum) and 4 teaspoon nutmeg. Quickly beat in 1 pint 
vanilla ice cream that has been softened but is still thick 
and mushy. Now you will have to work fast. Put the 
cakes together, using the ice-cream mixture as a filling. 
If the ice cream gets too soft to work, put it—and the 
partially “iced’’ cake—into the freezer to harden a bit 
before you finish the job. Now frost the rest of the cake— 
top and sides—and return to the freezer. When firm, 
decorate the forte with whipped cream put through a 
pastry tube. Keep in the freezer until just before serving 
time or, if very firm, let stand a few minutes in the refrig- 
erator to “warm up”—makes cutting so much easier. 
Just before it goes to the table, add a garland of fresh 
raspberries or strawberries. Makes 10 to 12 servings. 


APPLE TRIFLES: Peel, core and cut 2 apples into 14” 
cubes. Simmer gently for about 10 minutes in 34 cup 
water with 1% cup sugar, 1 stick cinnamon, 1 small 
piece each ginger and blade mace, 4 pieces whole allspice 
and 3 whole cloves. Remove from heat and chill, leaving 
spices in the syrup. To make the trifles, first place 1 
macaroon each in the bottom of 8 stemmed sherbet 
glasses. Add 1 tablespoon spiced apple syrup to each 
and let soak for about I hour. At serving time, complete 





For a summer 
ice-cream party: 
strawberries and cream 
frozen into a mellow 
ladyfinger cake, 

a recipe from 

the S.S. United States. 


each dessert by adding the following layers: 1 tablespoon 
raspberry jam, 1 scoop vanilla ice cream, 1 tablespoon 
cooked apples, a second tablespoon raspberry jam and 
finally a fluff of stiffly whipped cream. Makes 8 servings. 


Whether the Nieuw Amsterdam is seeking ““summer™ on 
winter cruises to the Caribbean or sailing transatlantic 
during June, July and August, Chef Henricus Speet likes 
to serve Parfait Rothschild and Dutch Chocolate Mousse. 
And passengers like to have them served—in fact, they 
watch for these two on the menu. Richer, more velvety ice 
creams you won't find. Yet each can be stirred up in less 
than half an hour. 


DUTCH CHOCOLATE MOUSSE: Mix and heat slowly, 
without stirring, 11% cups sugar and 14 cup water. When 
mixture almost reaches “‘soft ball” in cold water (225° F. 
on candy thermometer), cool slightly without stirring. 
Then beat in 1 cup Dutch or breakfast cocoa and a 
generous pinch of salt until smooth. Flavor with | tea- 
spoon vanilla and fold in 2 cups heavy cream, whipped 
(or evaporated milk whipped by chilling overnight, beat- 
ing 2 minutes, adding 4 cup lemon juice and beating 
for another 2 minutes). Pour into refrigerator trays. 
Freeze until all but center is frozen. Scrape into bow]. 
Beat smooth. Return to trays and freeze until firm. 
Serve topped with a fluff of whipped cream and a little 
shaved chocolate. Makes 6 to 8 servings. 


PARFAIT ROTHSCHILD: Finely chop enough maca- 
roons and mixed candied fruits to make 4 cup each(you'll 
find the going slow because both are sticky). Mix the 
two together and soak for about 30 minutes in | table- 
spoon each maraschino-cherry syrup and orange ex- 
tract. Beat 8 egg yolks with 1 cup sugar until thick and 
lemon-colored. Fold in the soaked fruits and macaroon 
crumbs. Now whip 1 cup heavy cream and fold lightly 
into the egg-yolk mixture. Pour into 2 refrigerator trays 
and freeze until firm (you'll find the mixture never be- 
comes really hard, just firm and velvety because it’s so 
rich). Serve in parfait glasses with alternating spoonfuls 
of whipped cream. Garnish with a little sprinkling of 
crushed macaroons or finely chopped candied fruit. 
Makes 6 to 8 servings. 


Fransin Italo, pastry chef aboard the Saturnia, is from 
Trieste. Though his favorite frozen dessert is familiar to 
Americans (the “‘snowball’’), he’s given it a new treatment. 
“Anyone can make these,” he said. **But they are special.” 
They are, indeed. Perfect for a party. Two ice-cream 
flavors, held fast with a crunchy layer of chopped toasted 
almonds, milk chocolate and candied fruit. 





STUART 


CANDIED SNOWBALLS: Mixtogether 4 cupeachfinely 
chopped toasted almonds, finely chopped milk chocolate 
and finely chopped mixed candied fruits. Soak in 1 tea- 
spoon each rum extract and heavy cream. From 1 pint 
vanilla ice cream and | pint chocolate ice cream make 4 
scoops each. Set on a chilled tray and freeze until firm. 
Now make balls by sticking together 1 chocolate and 1 
vanilla scoop with a layer of the candy-nut filling. (Use 
toothpicks to hold the two halves together if necessary.) 
Return to freezer, and when frozen firm, remove tooth- 
picks and roll balls in finely grated unsweetened choco- 
late. Keep frozen until just ready to serve. Then slice the 
snowballs in two at right angles to the layer of filling so 
that each person will have both flavors of ice cream. 
Makes 8 servings. 


Pastel pink and fragrant of fresh strawberries is Straw- 
berry Cream Cake, created for first-class diners aboard 
the United States by Otto Bismarck, pastry chef. With a 
fragile, frozen-in design of sliced berries and ladyfingers, 
this dessert is one that keeps well in the freezer. Its special 
attraction: a blending of orange and strawberry, in just 
the right proportion. 


STRAWBERRY CREAM CAKE: Washand remove the 
stems from | pint fresh strawberries. Select 5-8 of the 
reddest, biggest and prettiest and set them aside. Buzz 
the rest in an electric blender until puréed (or you can 
put them through a food mill). Strain the strawberry 
purée in a fine sieve to remove all seeds. Then stir in 
14 cup sugar and | teaspoon orange extract. Set the 
strawberry mixture in the refrigerator to chill. Mean- 
while, line 1 round dish or pan (8” in diameter and 2” 
deep) with a circle of waxed paper. Cut enough lady- 
fingers in half lengthwise to make a star design in the 
bottom of the dish (you'll need about 1 package— 
use half for the first design, half for a second layer). 
Slice the whole berries in two lengthwise and place them, 
cut side down, between the ladyfinger points and in the 
center of the star. Now mix 1 cup heavy cream and 4 
cup confectioners’ sugar together and whip until stiff. 
Fold the chilled strawberry purée into the cream until 
well blended. Carefully spoon about half of the mixture 
over the ladyfinger design, being sure to spread it to the 
edges of the pan. Now make a second star design, using 
the rest of the ladyftnger halves. Top with the remaining 
strawberry cream and freeze until firm. Unmold on a 
cake plate and serve plain or garnished with whole 
berries and sprigs of mint. Makes 6 to 8 servings. 


All ice creams, plain vanilla or an intricate variation 
thereof, share one secret. And upon it their success de- 
pends. A good frozen dessert is ice-cold—never icy. 
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Great summer lunch...for kids at home...for dad at work 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup; Cheeseburger with Pickle Slice. 
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Because soup’s the ideal one hot dish with a cool meal 
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Campbell's Chicken with Rice Soup; Egg-Salad Sandwich. 


So quick! So delicious! So nutritious! 


M’m...M’m... Good soup! And a sandwich 
to sink your teeth into. Each makes the other 
taste much better! 

It’s a happy daily summer habit — Soup and 
Sandwiches. And there are so many Campbell 
kinds, you can enjoy a different soup every day 


of the month. Chicken soups, meat soups, vege- 
table soups, cream soups. All so good for you... 
because soups help supply vitamins, proteins and 
minerals. 

Where can you find better values anywhere— 
in thrift, pleasure and nourishment? 
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MILLER’S BOOTERY 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


DEY BROS. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


COOPER’S 
Fresno, Calif. 
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CUSHIONED AT ARCH 
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JOHNSON, STEPHENS & SHINKLE SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Reassurance 


After the services, the comforting 
words of your funeral director 
come to mind... how he recom- 
mended the WILBERT burial 
vault due to its thick, water re- 
sistant asphalt inner liner and 
extra strong concrete walls. True 
protection. Used for over 1,300,000 
interments! Write WILBERT, Box 
147-J, Forest Park, Ill., for folder, 
“Facts Every Family Should Know” 


Mert: 

® 
BURIAL VAULTS 

@®) Trade Mark of Wilbert W. Haase Co. 
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GREETING CARDS oer liam 





* 14 FAST-SELLING-FEATURE $1.00 and 
$1.25 Christmas Card Assortments—21 * 
and 25 cards per box 


* FREE SAMPLES of 15 Name-Imprinted 
Christmas Card Lines (78 Actual Sample 
Cards) 50 cards for $1.50 and up includ- 
ing family, parchment and scripture text 
cards, aera) 


* FREE NEW BIG catalog of novel gift, _Blink-Light 
household and baby items, novelties, CMristmas Tree 
toys and full-color literature of greeting Model-T Sat 
cards, gift wrappings and stationery. Plus &Pepper Set 


$4.50 worth of samples and greeting cards . 
and gift wrappings sent on approval 
x Everything you need to 
start earning money. 


MITCHELL GREETINGS CO., Dept. 7M 

47 W. 7 Mile Road, Detroit 3, Michigan 
Please send free imprinted cards and sam 
ples on apvroval to: 
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4 1 Address—__— 


1 city & State 


LADIES' HOME JOURNAL 


WOMEN AND THOMAS HARROW 


Roderick sent for me in South Africa. May I 
have another cup of coffee? It’s a beautiful 
George the Third coffeepot, Tom.” 

“Actually it’s George the Second,” Tom 
Harrow said. 

“Of course it is,’ Walter Price answered. 
“And I remember now. You bought it after 
Hero’s Return, didn’t you? No wonder you 
could afford the piece, Tom. But I’m amazed 
that Rhoda didn’t want it.” 

“She would have if she’d remembered it,” 
Tom Harrow said. “But she had switched by 
then to early American silver. Let’s get back 
to your schooldays at Eton. You must have 
been pretty old for Eton, judging from what 
you told me about that Taliaferro School in 
Columbia.” 

“T’ve always admired your memory, Tom,” 
Walter Price said, “but still you fall down 
sometimes on small details. What was it I 
ever told you about Taliaferro School in 
Columbia?” 

“T don’t suppose I’m as accurate as I used to 
be,” Tom Harrow said, “‘but it seems to me 
that you told me once that in your first year in 
Taliaferro’s school in Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, you got a young girl into trouble. I think 
you said that she had something to do with 
the Temperance Drink Bottling Company.” 

Walter blinked his eyes twice. There was no 
doubt that he had put on weight. In fact, his 
features hardly resembled those of the earlier 
Price that Tom Harrow had known once, but 
personality still persisted. 

“We're getting off the subject,’’ Walter said. 
“When was it I told you about Colonel Talia- 
ferro’s school?” 

Although Walter Price had ceased to be 
useful long ago, if indeed he ever had been, 
Tom still enjoyed his company because neither 
seriously expected anything from the other 
except that Walter would probably ask for a 
loan before his visit terminated. 

“I’m glad you asked me that one,” Tom 
Harrow said, “‘because I can remember the oc- 
casion exactly. It was in that apartment that 
Rhoda and I had on Lexington Avenue. You 
were sitting in Hal’s bathtub drinking gin 
when you told about the Temperance Drink 
girl.” 


Wharter Price said, ““Frankly, I don’t recall 
at the moment ever having got any girl in Co- 
lumbia into trouble; and if I had, I do not 
think I would have mentioned it in Harold’s 
bathtub because | would have remembered 
that Rhoda would not have liked it.” 

“Rhoda was at Watch Hill at the time,” 
Tom said. “You had no reason to worry about 
Rhoda.” 

“If Rhoda had been less at Watch Hill,” 
Walter Price said, ‘“‘and more often in that 
dear old place of yours on Lexington Avenue, 
and later on Park, Rhoda might be here this 
minute, mightn’t she?” 

Tom Harrow pickefl up the George II cof- 
feepot. “I don’t think any trip to Watch Hill 
had much to do with anything. But let’s get 
back to our primary subject.” 

“What subject?” Walter Price asked. 

“The Price family,’ Tom Harrow said. 
“You were talking about the Price family, 
weren't you?” 

“Was I being so egocentric?’ Walter said. 

“You were being informative,’ Tom Har- 
row said, “not egocentric, Walter.” 

Their glances met for a moment across the 
table. 

“You grow increasingly dramatically con- 
structive, Tom,” Walter Price said. ‘‘I’m sure 
I don’t know how I ever got on the subject of 
the Prices, but it is, quite impersonally, inter- 
esting. A Price came over from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror. I am told, al- 
though I cannot confirm it momentarily, that 
he is depicted riding at the rear of the duke in 
the Bayeux tapestry. His name was Sieur Mon- 
sarratt de Phryce. P-h-r-y-c-e. They spelled it 
that way in those days. Phryce.”’ 

Walter was off again. It was impossible that 
Walter should feel that anything he said could 
be believed—or was it? Tom Harrow could 
not be sure because Walter was the only psy- 
chopathic liar he had ever known over a long 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 


period of time. It might be possible that Wal- 
ter could contrive to believe the figments of 
his own imagination, since they all started on 
some small platform of fact—and no one was 
wholly accurate when he talked about him- 
self. 

Walter Price, when you came to think of it, 
was only doing to himself what the great 
Dumas had done to the real D’Artagnan. 
Walter Price was no Dumas. He was an agent 
who kept losing clients—a fat man in his six- 
ties, with high blood pressure, traveling down 
to Ogunquit, Maine, to discuss the possible 
use of a client’s play in a summer theater; but 
he was doing the best he could and there was 
something heart-warming, almost gallant in 
the effort. 

Tom Harrow looked across the table to the 
window over the garden. Everything outside 
was fresh and delicately green because it was 
the end of May. The gentle pastel tints of the 
trees and bushes were a sign of renewal, re- 
minding him of a speech which his first pro- 
ducer, Arthur Higgins, had once made when 
presented with a silver tray by a grateful cast 
on the three hundredth performance of a play. 

“This lovely gift,” Arthur Higgins had said, 
“‘will stimulate me to rededicate myself anew.” 
Although these awful words were not useful 
in themselves, they evoked anew a picture of 
Arthur Higgins, now deceased, which went to 
prove that the distillation of fact was all that 
mattered. 

It was spring. Decoration Day was just 
around the corner and it occurred to Tom 
Harrow that this year he must positively make 
a visit to the family lot in the Upper Hill Cem- 
etery. He would stand there looking at his 
parents’ graves and muse on the inescapable 
fact of mortality, which was one fact that 
could not distill itself, but he would not re- 
solve to rededicate himself anew. It was too 
late because you dedicated yourself only once 
in a lifetime, and there was no such thing as 
rededication. And the worst of it was that you 
never really knew that you had genuinely ded- 
icated yourself until long after you had 
done it. 

“*There’s more coffee and bacon if you want 
them, Walter,’’ Tom Harrow said. 

“Oh, no thanks, Tom,” Walter said. ““And 
are you sure you don’t mind my staying over 
tomorrow or the day after?” 

“It will be a pleasure, Walter,’ Tom an- 
swered. “But I hope you will excuse me for a 
while right now. I’ve got one or two things to 
do. I’m still worrying over the third act, and 
I’ve got to call up Beechley in New York.” 

“I know that you and Ed are very close ever 
since the old Mort Sullivan days,’ Walter 


said, “but it does seem to me, quite frankly, 
that Ed has been slipping in the last few years.” 

It was hard to tell whether or not Walter 
had heard something. You never knew ex- 
actly when you were on solid ground with 
Walter Price. 

“We are all slipping, I suppose,”’ Tom said, 
“in our small, individual ways.” 

It was pleasant to realize that he was includ- 
ing himself in the slipping group only through 
courtesy, but the moment would arrive some- 
time and there could beno concealment. 

“Are you sure Emily won’t be bored if I 
stay?” Walter Price asked. 

“You know very well Emily is never 
bored,” Tom Harrow said. ‘‘That’s the main 
reason why I married Emily.” 

“Oh, come now,” Walter said, “there were 
lots of other reasons.” 

“The capacity for not being bored was one 
of the main reasons,” Tom said, “‘and some- 
one, out of compassion, had to take her off 
the stage. But the point is that Emily is going 
to love your staying here awhile.” 

His glance traveled again around the dining 
room. The room and the whole house were the 
result of his having been a director and pro- 
ducer as well as a playwright. It was inevitable 
that the whole place should have the perfec- 
tion and the atmosphere of a stage set. Sud- 
denly, because thoughts moved oddly some- 
times, he found his mind writing stage direc- 
tions: 

“The curtain rises on the Harrow dining 
room at a quarter before ten o’clock of a late 
May morning. The dining room itself is aus~ 
tere New England of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, as is accurately indicated by its delicate 
moldings and the truly beautiful mantelpiece 
at R. The wallpaper is authentic French pic- 
torial, showing the conventional scene of 
shipwrecked Ulysses encountering Nausicaa 
and her maidens. The furniture, Chippendale, 
is worthy of this restrained and beautiful 
background. Seated, at the rising of the cur- 
tain, one discovers Walter Price, corpulent, 
loquacious, in his mid-sixties; and his younger 
host, Thomas Harrow, director and play- 
wright, turned fifty, a spare man, carefully 
dressed, with an air about him showing that he 
is up from New York and not indigenous to 
this expensively acquired background. There 
is a sound of footsteps (the clattering of 
mules) on a staircase offstage at R. Emily, 
third wife of Thomas Harrow, ash-blond and 
plumply _late-thirtyish, in a gold brocade 
housecoat, enters at R. Though only ten in 
the morning, she wears a number of exceed- 
ingly heavy gold bracelets, a diamond-and- 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62 
sapphire clip, and three diamond rings. One 
gains the impression that Emily carries as 
much as she possibly can on her person in 
case things may become difficult again.” 

Tom Harrow had learned never to discount 
coincidence. He could never remember 
whether the scenario had flashed through his 
mind before or after he had heard Emily’s 
mules on the stairs outside. But there she was, 
entering at R, with the housecoat and jewelry, 
smelling of bath salts and Chanel 5, and her 
hair done in the new way. 

“Good morning, everybody,” Emily said, 
“and it is a good morning, isn’t it?” 

No one could have written a better en- 
trance line. Tom pushed back his chair, 
crossed to the right and kissed her lightly. 

“‘Um-m-m, dearest,’ Emily said. 

She had made the same humming noise the 
first time he had ever kissed her, and somehow 
the sound was never so perfunctory as it 
should have been. 

“Walter and I were both wondering where 
you were, dear,” Tom said. ““We were hoping 
rather desperately that you would join us at 
breakfast—but better late than never.” 

“Oh, I would have, Tom,” Emily said, 
“except I do know when to efface myself, 
don’t I? I knew you and Walter wanted to 
have one of your good long talks. Tom is pos- 
sessive about his old friends, Walter, just the 
way he ought to be.” 

“Walter is staying for a few days, dear,” 
Tom said. 

“Oh, splendid,” Emily said. “Then I will 
have a chance to see Walter, and so will Har- 
old. Is Harold down yet?” 

“No, not yet,” Tom answered. 

Emily seated herself at the foot of the table. 
Her brocade housecoat rustled discreetly, and 
her bracelets, as she put her elbows on the 
table, made a comfortable, solid sound. 

“Stepmothers are always horrid, aren’t 
they?” she said, and her brown eyes turned 
appealingly to Walter Price. Her ash-blond 
hair and her brown eyes were the combina- 
tion, as Arthur Higgins had often said, that 
got Emily through the outer office, and they 
still were so beautiful that they frequently 
made one forget the beginnings of her double 
chin. 

“T hate to be a prying stepmother, Tom,” 
she said, “but Harold came in very late last 
night, and I don’t see what there is for him to 
do in this poky little town. Not that it isn’t a 
dear town.” 

“She means it’s dear because I lived here 
once, Walter,’ Tom Harrow said, “and 
Emily's middle name is Loyalty. Emily Loy- 
alty Harrow. She added it the moment she 
dropped her maiden name.” 

“Why, darling,” Emily said, “‘you say the 
sweetest things sometimes, so unexpectedly, 
and you've never said that one to me before. 
He really hasn't, Walter. There’s always some- 
thing new every minute when you're the hand- 
maiden to a genius. Age cannot wither nor 
custom stale his infinite variety.” 

“That’s a very apt quotation, Emily,” Wal- 
ter Price said. “I’ve often applied it to Tom 
myself, but never out loud.” 

“She must have been browsing in the li- 
brary,” Tom said, “‘and stumbled over a loose 
Bartlett. And I have another one for you 
dear. If you keep reading Bartlett, get thee 
to a nunnery—also William Shakespeare.” 


Emily laughed again. “Darling,” she said, 
“isn’t this a nunnery enough—being away in 
this poky old house for the next three months 
or so? I don’t mean that I don’t love it. I just 
love the whole house, and I know you do your 
best work here, and I’m beginning to enjoy it 
myself more and more each year—the ceme- 
tery and the streets and everything, and the 
small-town-boy-who-made-good part of it. 
But you will admit it is such a little puddle for 
such a big frog, dear, and you are big in any 
puddle.” 

There was no reason why Emily should have 
liked the house or the town, since she was un- 
fitted for both by training and predilection. 
He was irritated only because she was obvi- 
ously trying to solicit the sympathy of Walter 
Price. He wished that Emily would stop so- 
liciting sympathy, but she always had, and 
from the most unlikely quarters. 
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“It isn’t a puddle,” he said, “it’s an environ 
ment, my dear.” | 
He was relieved when the pantry doo! 
opened because Emily, once she started, al. 
ways found it difficult to drop a subject. It wa 
Alfred, the colored houseman, in his gray aF 
paca coat. 

“Mr. Dodd asks if he might see you in thef 
garden, Mr. Harrow,” Alfred said. 


Aiirea’s voice had no hint of Dixie in it. Hef 
was a highly educated man for whom Torm§ 
Harrow felt a personal and professional re 
spect. It was incredible that what Emily saic¢ 
she had discovered could be true—that Alfree 
and Ruth, his wife, daily used up a fifth 
bourbon from the liquor closet and that Alfre¢ 
made two surreptitious calls to New York eack 
day so that he could play the numbers. On the 
whole, Tom Harrow condoned both these 
facts because Emily never had been able to ge 
on with servants, but Alfred and Ruth 
able to understand her. ’ 

“Thank you, Alfred,” he said, and he 
smiled affectionately at Emily and Walter 
Price. “I’m afraid Ill have to leave you twe 
alone until lunchtime. There’s the garden and 
then there are some calls to New York.” 

“Tom, dear,’ Emily said, “I wish yor 
wouldn't force yourself into this routine 
We've hardly settled in and we never seem tc 
have any time to do anything together.” 

“IT know, dear,’ Tom said. “I realize I’m 
always saying and hoping that I'll have some 
leisure on my hands here and then duty ob- 
trudes itself, but I’m sure this year that thing: 
will quiet down.” : 

“I know you have to keep on paying ali- 
mony,” Emily said, “‘to that Laura Hopedale 
who doesn’t need it; and besides, you supp 
Harold and ——” ‘ 

Tom raised his hand deliberately. Emily 
never could learn the value of reticence or 
when it was time to stop if she had an inter- 
ested audience, and possibly it paid her not ta 
learn. ' 

‘Tell Walter the rest after I’ve gone, dear,’ 
he said. ““Don’t be hurt with me, but I think I 
know what else you're going to say.” 

He seldom needed to wonder what 
was going to say. The unreality of the theater) 
world had descended heavily upon the break 
fast scene. It was no wonder that people in th 
theater found it hard to get on with outsiders 
and ended by clinging together in self-defense. | 
Most of their lives were conducted in dispro-! 
portionate make-believe, and dramatic effect) 
was actually an unnatural phenomenon re- 
quiring years of cultivation. He had lived so 
long with flamboyant personalities, had been 
obliged to cope so long with what was callec¢ 
artistic temperament, that of course his own 
character had changed. 

It was not consoling to realize that he had 
been a ham actor in his sequence with Emily 
at the breakfast table, bidding for laughs anc 
sympathy from a nonexistent audience. Anc 
now Jack, of the Dodd Arborists and Land. 
scaping Service, was waiting for him in the 
garden. He and Jack Dodd, when in schoc 
together, had competed for the affections of} 
the same girl, and he had often wondered: 
what would have happened if Jack Dodd had 
not won the competition. It had been so long 
ago that they were now almost strangers, anc 
yet you could not be wholly a stranger to any- 
one in a small town where you had once livec 

Jack Dodd was standing on the yellow 
graveled walk almost in the center of the gar 
den. His shoulders were bent forward and h 
face had a tanned, outdoor look. The pocket 
of his blue serge suit bulged with a Dodd cata 
logue and order blanks and there was a smear 
of lime dust on his left shoulder. 

“Hello, Jack,” Tom Harrow said. 

“Hello, Tom,” Jack Dodd said. “‘You’r 
looking good.” 

There must have been some sort of reve 
explanation of why he was pleased that Jac 
Dodd should call him Tom. It struck Tor 
Harrow that morning, as it had before, ho 
curious it was that he could never be whol 
at ease with Jack Dodd or with other of hi 
contemporaries there in town when he coul 
deal with people in any other place in th 
world adroitly, affably and without the sligh 
est sense of strain. What, he wondered th 
morning, did Jack Dodd actually think ¢ 
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him? There was a type of friendliness in 
Jack’s glance, and curiosity, but also a broad 
indifference. Undoubtedly Jack Dodd was 
thinking that this Tom Harrow had picked up 
a lot of slick tricks and bad habits since the 
old days and you had to watch things you did 
not understand. 

“Well, it certainly is good to see you, Jack,” 
Tom Harrow said. “How have things been all 
winter?” 

“T can’t complain, Tom,” Jack Dodd said. 
“The snow hung on longer than usual, but it 
made up for the dry spring.” 

“T hope Malvina got through the winter all 
right,” Tom Harrow said. Malvina was Jack 
Dodd’s wife, and there was no reason whatso- 
ever why he should not have referred to her as 
Malvina, although when he did so to her face 
she very often became embarrassed and called 
him “Mr. Harrow.” 

“Malvina is all right except for that hip of 
hers,’ Jack Dodd said. ‘It used to be called 
rheumatism, but now it’s arthritis. It’s getting _ 
so it’s hard to keep up with these new names 
for diseases and flowers. You look as though 
you’d come through the winter all right your- 
self. You didn’t get that coat of tan sitting 
around New York.” 

“That’s right,” Tom Harrow said. “‘As a 
matter of fact, Emily and I took off for a while 
to the West Indies in March.” 

“Ts that so?” Jack Dodd said. ‘“‘The West 
Indies.” 

Sooner or later they would get down to busi- 
ness, but it would not have looked good to 
have been brusque; and besides, Tom Harrow 
did not want, at any cost, to appear to be 
patronizing. 

“How’s that pretty daughter of yours get- 
ting along, Jack?” he asked. ‘‘What’s her 
name? Irene?” 

There was a change in Jack Dodd’s expres- 
sion. ““Reenie’s doing fine,’ Jack Dodd said. 
“You know, she started in at Mount Holyoke 
College. But she’s like her old man. No good 
at books, and she’s back home now. Maybe 
Harold told you.” 

“Harold?” Tom Harrow said. 

“He was over to the house last night,” Jack 
Dodd said, “taking Irene to the pictures.” 

“I guess he came back late,”” Tom Harrow 
said, “after my bedtime, anyway. But that 
—, mean much. I always get sleepy early 

Bren 


“The garden looks good, doesn’t it?’”’ Jack 
Dodd said. “Seems as if everything came 
through except a couple of the azaleas.” 

“That’s right,” Tom Harrow said. “I hope 
you’re well enough fixed for help so you can 
take it over again this season, Jack. Aside 
from your knowing a lot more about it than I 
do, it would be nice seeing you around.” 

He was disturbed when the business talk 
was over. He could not understand when Jack 
Dodd had continued on the subject of Irene 
whether Jack was amused or worried. He 
could not understand how Harold had met 
Irene Dodd. It was a piece of information, but 
he wished that he knew whether Jack Dodd 
had intended it as such. At any rate, the Dodd 
Arborists and Landscape Service had agreed 
to take care of the garden. 


The house stood on the town’s main resi- 
dential street on a ridge of high ground slop- 
ing gradually down to the river. It was one of 
a row of houses which had been built in the 
best McIntire tradition by the town’s local 
shipwrights for the more prominent ship- 
owners, in the days when the town had been a 
seaport. There were very few people left in 
town who could afford any longer to keep up 
the houses on Johnson Street. In Tom Har- 
row’s memory, several of them had fallen into 
a state of hideous disrepair, but their owners 
had clung to them so tenaciously that it was 
still difficult to buy a house in the row and it 
still meant something to live on this street. 

When the Saebury house had come on the 
market, he had not hesitated to buy it at the 
asking price even though he knew the decision 
was not practical. He knew he was indulging 
in a sort of pretentiousness which he should 
have outgrown after he had become inured to 
Broadway openings. He had no regrets for the 
impulse when he walked from the garden 
around the house to the front door and saw 
the restored wood fence and the brick side- 
walks of Johnson Street. He had no regrets, 
but he wished that he could fully understand 
his motivation. He was always accurate about 
the motivations of characters in a play, but he 
was seldom as successful in recognizing his 
own. 

It was getting to be time to call New York, 
but there was still a margin of leisure since 
nothing around him synchronized with New 
York. Ed Beechley was customarily in the 
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but don't forget, responsibilities go with it:’ 


**As a new driver, remember you have 
some mighty important obligations. Your 
own safety — the security of others — 
your family’s peace of mind—all of these 
depend on your care, your caution, your 
courtesy when behind the wheel.” 


MO parents spend some anxious hours 
when their teen-agers first begin to 
drive—and with very good reason. 


For statistics tell us that it is in the 
15-to-19 age group—the ages at which most 
young people usually start driving—that 
accident fatalities are at their peak. 


And yet, young people could be expert 
drivers. They have most of what it takes 
to handle a car with skill—good health, 
superior coordination, and alert minds. 


But of even greater importance is the cul- 
tivation of mental attitudes that make safer 
drivers. 


For example, one of the first things that 
should be impressed on young people is the 
power and speed of today’s cars. If this 
power is misused—if the driver “‘steps on 
it” for a thrill—he is asking for an accident. 
But if he learns to respect power and the 
necessity for keeping it under control, he 
will be a safer, more skillful motorist. 


In addition, they need to become thor- 
oughly familiar with the rules of the road, 
the traffic laws of their community and all 
safety regulations, including those that ap- 
ply to pedestrians. 


Young drivers should also learn how to 
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adjust their driving to night traffic, for fatal 
accidents occur three times as frequently 
at night as during the day. 
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lose control of his car before he realizes it. 


Careful studies show that properly trained 
young drivers—especially those who take 
driver education courses offered in many 
high schools—make far better drivers than 
others who receive their training from less 
competent instructors. 


If your school does not give safe driving 
courses, ask your police department where 
competent instruction is given. 


Young drivers gain a lot from parents 
who set good examples of safety. Parents 
who strictly observe speed and all other 
traffic regulations . .. who respect the rights 
of pedestrians . . . who make courtesy a 
rule of the road . . . can be far surer that 
their teen-agers will do likewise when trust- 
ed with the family car. 

Today, about four Americans die in 
traffic accidents every hour, and about 150 
are injured, some severely, during each 60 
minutes. We can reduce this toll ifevery one 
of our nation’s 78 million drivers—young 
and old—will drive at all times with care, 
caution, and courtesy. 
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office at ten-thirty, but it was safer to wait un- 
til eleven. Before calling up the Beechley office, 
he might walk downtown for the mail. 

His hat and the key to the mailbox were 
both on the front-hall table and the shortest 
way to reach them was to walk up the steps of 
the front portico and push down the heavy 
brass latch of the Saebury front door. The 
mahogany door swung inward as easily and 
quietly as it had for more than a hundred 
years, revealing the hall and stairway with its 
beautifully turned balusters. The unknown 
builder of the house had been intolerant 
of clumsiness and his honesty or his profes- 
sional pride had made him intolerant of 


careless work. Beyond his conscientiousness 
had lain an appreciation of beauty. Beneath 
the angle of the staircase, which added to the 
sense of the hallway’s ease and depth, came 
the dining-room door, and the dining-room 
door stood open. As Tom Harrow closed the 
front door, he could hear Emily’s voice raised 
to its confidential, earnest note. 

“He never told me a thing about it, Walter 
darling,” she was saying. “He simply pre- 
sented it as an accomplished fact, and now 
here we are, after two years of building up and 
tearing down and living in a sort of mad- 
house, not really knowing where we were liv- 
ing, I honestly believe he’s getting restless 
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again. I honestly do believe so, Walter. It isn’t 
as though he really had roots here. He only 
came here when he was fifteen, and just 
stayed awhile with his mother’s sister who 
must have been a very poky old spinster, ac- 
cording to her photographs. You know how 
sentimental Tom is. I do not believe that Tom 
was deliberately thoughtless when he moved 
me here without a by-your-leave. As a matter 
of fact, Tom has always been very sweet to 
me, right from the beginning. He was so des- 
perately lonely, Walter, when we first met. He 
was so appealing—just like a little boy—and I 
think you, like everyone else, will say that his 
work has improved enormously. I will only 
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say that Tom is forgetful, and of course he is 
enormously sensitive, Walter, actually to the 
point of emotional instability. But what I 
cannot understand is why, with his sensitivity, 
this place shouldn’t give him the creeps in 
exactly the way it does me.” 

The only reason he was eavesdropping was 
that it would have been needlessly embar- 
rassing if they had heard him in the hall. There 
was nothing novel in any of Emily’s remarks, 
all of which moved in the pattern of an old se- 
quence. Her mind had a retentive quality that 
never permitted her to forget her obvious ob- 
servations. 

“Tom is forever talking about motivation,” 
she was saying, “‘and I suppose there was 
some motivation when he put this show on 
the road. But what do you suppose it was, 
Walter, to move here when we had that 
lovely house on the dunes at Easthampton? 
Do you suppose he was trying to escape from 
something? And if so—what? I really don’t 
think he’s looked at another woman since we 
were married; not that they don’t keep look- 
ing at Tom—and they should because he gets 
more and more attractive all the time. I have 
had a thought that it is my predecessor that he 
was trying to escape from—Laura Hopedale, 
I mean. I don’t blame his feeling bitter about 
her after the way she literally took him to the 
cleaners and then never offered to change the 
agreement, when I understand her Mr. Num- 
ber Four is worth literally trillions. Of course 
I didn’t understand about these things, having 
only just come from Indiana—only a starry- 
eyed Hoosier girl, darling—when I first met 
Tom at dear old Arthur’s. Tom was truly des- 
perate, and you know, though he’s miles older 
than I am, he does have that little-boy qual- 
ity. I don’t see how so many men retain it after 
middle age—especially American men. I’ve 
never seen Frenchmen with wistful little-boy 
qualities, have you? Nor Englishmen, except 
young transplanted poet ones who don’t really 
count for any number of reasons. Oh, dear me, 
where was I?” 

Where was Emily, indeed? Off the rails on 
the curve of her own garrulity, but he had 
never heard her ask before where she was. It 
showed that Emily had lived so long that she, 
too, was beginning to forget, even though it 
was correct that she was miles younger than 
he. It had been true that he had told her his 
troubles that night at Arthur Higgins’, but he 
did not think that he had told them in a 
little-boy way, or that he had a little-boy quality 
either. 

“You were talking very charmingly and. 
cogently,” he heard Walter Price say, “about 
the immaturity of American men. I can agree 
with you completely. Having been educated 
in England and the Continent, after a carefree 
childhood in Columbia, South Carolina, I 
have the advantage of a very real perspec- 
tive.” 

“T know that I was talking about imma- 
turity,” Emily said, and her voice had as- 
sumed its unexpected, compelling quality. She 
could stop anyone talking—even Walter 
Price—if she wanted to make a point. “But 
what was it that I was talking about before 
that?” 

*‘About Tom’s second wife, I think,’ Wal- 
ter said, “‘and you were on the ever-painful 
subject of alimony. Between you and me, I 
disapproved of Laura from the first moment, 
and I did my best to warn Tom. I don’t know 
whether I ever told you, Emily ——” 


Odviousty the time had arrived to create an 
interruption by a cough or a careless footstep, 
but Emily’s voice cut in again. 

“Of course I was just a little starry-eyed 
Hoosier girl,’ Emily was saying. He had tried 
but had never succeeded in inducing her to 
drop the phrase. In fact, lately she was using it 
more and more regularly. “But still I told Tom 
at the time not to put up with that agreement 
for a moment. Of course there weren't any 
grounds, or Tom didnt want to sue .on 
grounds. I know what a traumatic experience 


it was for Tom, facing marital difficulties a 


second time. But I really don’t think he moved 
here to run away from Laura Hopedale. I 
think, on the contrary, he came here to run 
after someone—not a reality as much as a 
memory. It’s Tom’s incorrigibly romantic — 
streak.” 
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Her voice stopped. When Emily was on the 
stage, her timing had left much to be desired, 
but occasionally she knew when to stop, and 
this was a correct moment when everything 
was hanging in dramatic balance; and even 
Walter Price’s mind was off himself, which in- 
dicated a considerable achievement. 

“J don’t quite follow you, my dear,” he 
said. “I’ve known Tom to pursue a number 
of projects very assiduously, but never a 
memory. What sort of memory?” 

There was another pause. If he had been di- 
recting the scene himself he would have in- 
sisted on this silent beat of time, at just this 
point. 

“TI know it may sound fantastic,” Emily 
said, “but every human being is fantastic in 
some department, isn’t he? If you were to ask 
me, I think Tom’s come here because of old 
memories of Rhoda.” 

Now and then Emily could still surprise 
him. Emily’s monologues might continue by 
the hour. You might be fighting off drowsiness 
or the ultimate of boredom, when suddenly 
she would hit on something. He was surprised 
to discover that he was startled simply be- 
cause his first wife’s name had been men- 
tioned by his third wife. But Emily was speak- 
ing again. 

“You see, I don’t think he’s ever lived down 

Rhoda,” Emily said. ‘“‘Hasn’t someone said, 
some poet or someone, that a first love is 
never over?” 
_ Her voice dropped almost to a whisper, an- 
other effect which had been achieved by the 
teaching of Arthur Higgins, who had always 
had a weakness for the old Belasco school. 
But one should never discount techniques 
simply because they were timeworn, and Emily 
did not pause too long. 
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opinion. All he needs is someone to get him 
interested in something new. You know how 
restless and questing Tom always is, and I 
don’t think his play is doing well either. Be- 
tween you and me—and I’ve never mentioned 
this to another soul—I think Tom is growing 
professionally afraid. You know that dreadful 
fear that comes over everyone in the theater at 
some point, Walter, that sort of professional 
doubt, the discovery that he is just a little be- 
hind the tempo of today. Tom’s wonderful. I 
know it, Walter, but then there’s Tennessee 
Williams. I just know there’s something that 
worries Tom—something new he can’t touch. 
What he needs is a change, Walter, and not 


living in a doll’s house and questing back into 
the past. It’s Rhoda, Walter, the memory of 
Rhoda that’s making him uncertain; and if 
you could just speak to him, Walter ——” 

The gentle click of the front-door latch was 
not audible over Emily’s voice. 

He was on the steps again in that gentle 
May sun. He knew that his face was flushed, 
and it should not have been. He had heard 
again only what he had known already. He 
knew that Emily disliked the place and for 
years she had Jet him down in subtle ways in 
order to build herself up, but something new 
was added simply because of overhearing. 
Emily always came upon realities with glanc- 
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ing blows, juggling half-truths and quarter- 
truths. There was something to be said for her 
interpretation of Rhoda. There was some 
truth in the competitive fear, but she should 
have known that one lived always with the 
fear that one might never write again. It was 
a common occupational disease, yet when you 
heard someone else say it, the shock was a lit- 
tle like hearing your own voice on a tape re- 
corder with tones you barely recognized, or 
suddenly seeing your face unexpectedly in a 
mirror. The old saying was true: nothing you 
ever overheard about yourself was ever favor- 
able. How right the rule was never to listen at 
open doors, or closed ones either. 
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“T don’t mean that he hasn’t lived her down 
in a practical sense. Tom has always been a 
great liver-downer—the here-today-gone-to- 
morrow school. But he hasn’t ever got over 
Rhoda. Walter... it frightens me. . . just a 
little.”” 

Arthur Higgins had worked hard on Emily. 
Arthur had undoubtedly thought, as others 
had, that anyone with her figure, combined 
with brown eyes and ash-blond hair, could de- 
velop a stage presence, given instruction—and 
the instruction had not been wholly wasted. 
You could believe Emily was frightened a lit- 
tle and once again she did not pause long 
enough to risk an interruption. 

“Walter’—her voice was higher, but 
bravely controlled—‘‘I Wish you’d use your 
influence to get him to move somewhere else. 
There’s something wrong about it all, Walter. 
His preoccupations here are somewhat weird, 
Walter, and I feel like a shadow. I’m subcon- 
sciously rejected and it’s very dreadful to be 
rejected by a memory. I never realized that it 
could be so dreadful.” 

Emily had the faculty of making many 
things difficult, and now she had done it again. 
It was no longer possible to interrupt her dis- 
course. To have done so would have tres- 
passed on hospitality by embarrassing Walter 
Price. Also, as he had learned by now, any re- 
lationship, more especially one established be- 
tween man and wife, was based in part on the 
uncatalogued facts one never faced or dis- 
cussed, and Emily’s habit of telling her most 
private troubles was beyond discussion. It was 
necessary to tiptoe softly to the front door, 
and his admiration for the long-dead builders 
of the house increased with every furtive step. 

The hall had been floored with native white 
pine. These broad boards had been protected 
for generations by various forms of carpeting 
so that now, having been scraped and oiled, 
they were in excellent condition. Not a board 
creaked beneath his tread, but if one had it 
might not have mattered. Emily’s voice had 
risen to a controlled but louder level. 

“Walter, dear,” she was saying, “you know 
what a respect Tom has always had for your 
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He had not intended to go to the office until 
after he had called downtown for the mail, 
but once he had closed the front door, he 
found himself walking not toward the street, 
but back past the cutting and vegetable garden 
to where the old coach house stood. He had 
recognized years ago the utter futility of main- 
taining any serious working quarters in any 
house in which he lived. He had tried it first in 
the apartment in an old Lexington Avenue 
house in the thirties where Rhoda and he be- 
gan their married life. He had used one of the 
hall bedrooms for writing and, as Rhoda said 
herself, it was just a cubbyhole, but when he 
closed the door she made it a special point, on 


her word of honor, never to disturb him. In 
retrospect, the hall-room study had not been 
so bad, and surroundings were not important 
when you were in your twenties and in love. 
Then there was the study on Park Avenue in 
the co-operative duplex, and then the other 
study on Park Avenue in the other duplex 
which Laura Hopedale had decorated. Nancy 


Mulford, now his secretary, had come in part’ 


time to do letters and script typing at Park 
Avenue on the days she was lent him by the 
Higgins office. But even before the end of the 
first Park Avenue duplex he had rented an 
office of his own in an outmoded building in 
the vicinity of Carnegie Hall. 
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it was almost impossible for Emily to reach 
the place. In an effort to do so the previous 
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summer, she had twisted her ankle severely 
and, as far as he knew, Emily had not at- 
tempted the trip again. Thus the coach house 
was free of interruptions and there was a room 
for Miss Mulford so that, when he wanted, he 
could be entirely alone. 

His workroom impressed him that morning 
as at least one place that unself-consciously 
reflected his personality. There were the Ho- 
garth prints he bought in his last year at col- 
lege. There was the desk he had bought in Lon- 
don the first time a play of his had been pro- 
duced there. The armchair by the bookcase 
was an ugly Victorian interpolation that had 
come from his parents’ house on 72nd Street. 
There were a few framed photographs on the 
wall: one of Jack Barrymore; and one of a 
general signed, ‘“‘Tom, with admiration—Ar- 
thur D. Whelk.” There was a photograph of 
his mother in an evening gown. The main 
point about the room was that all its furnish- 
ings, including the clock on the mantel, 
marked some point in his past without ob- 
truding on his thoughts. 

The door to Miss Mulford’s office was ajar 
and he could hear the sound of her typewriter. 
His desk was bare except for the writing he 
had done the day before on yellow copy pa- 
per. The typing stopped and he heard Miss 
Mulford push back her chair. 

“Good morning, Miss Mulford,” he said, 
and he was glad to see her because, like all the 
room, she was part of its continuity. 


A; with the furnishings, it had been a long 
while since Miss Mulford had demanded his 
full attention. She wore one of her severely 
tailored suits of gray worsted with a trace of 
ruffled white showing at the open neck. He- 
had never known her to wear a piece of jew- 
elry in the office. Her nails were unpainted and 
she had on only a dash of lipstick. It was often 
difficult to realize that she had been with him 
for about twenty-five years. In fact, one could 
not tell whether she was forty-five or not and 
in the end the question had no importance. 
She was still the neat, quiet girl whom he had 
met in the Higgins office when he had called in 
1928 to discuss the casting of his play, Hero’s 
Return, and in spite of thirty years her beauty 
was still apparent. The moment he had first 
seen her, he had known that she was a part of 
the theater and that her aggressive simplicities 
were part of stage tradition. In the theater, 
good secretaries invariably drew an uncom- 
promising line between themselves and ac- 
tresses. ; 

“Good morning,” Miss Mulford said, and 
he saw that she was watching him with unusual 
care. ‘“‘No one’s brought the morning mail 
Vet 

“T know,” he said. “I thought I’d walk 
down and get it myself.” 

“Don’t forget that Mr. Beechley is waiting 
for you to call him about Hollywood,” Miss 
Mulford told him. 

He looked at the clock on the mantel. “I’m 
not forgetting,” he said. ‘“‘He’s probably not 
in the office yet.” 

“There are some more bills for you to look 
at.” 

“All right,” he said. “Is there enough 
money in the New York account?” 

“There isn’t,” she said. ‘“‘There never has 
been, has there?” 

“Tt’s funny, isn’t it?’ he said. ‘I keep put- 
ting money into that account, a little more 
each year, and yet there is never enough. But 
what about the housekeeping account?” 

“That’s down, too, so don’t forget to call 
Mr. Beechley.” 

““Maybe I'd better go to Hollywood if 
they want me there,” he said, ‘“‘but then, 
there’d only be the income tax. Guess who 
came in last night.” 

““Who?” she asked. 

“Walter Price.” 

“Oh,” she said. ‘‘He isn’t going to stay long, 
is he?” ; 

“Only for a day or two,” he said. 

“Oh, dear,” she said, ““he always makes you 
restless. Maybe you'd better go and get the 
mail, if you’re going to work this morning.” 

““Maybe,”’ he said, “but I’ve just got a new 
idea. When I was talking to that man Dodd— 
he was here this morning, you know—in the 
garden. Did I ever tell you that we used to go 
to school together?”’ 
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“Yes,” she said, ‘“‘and you always call him 
Jack.” 

“That’s right,” he said. “It’s pathetic, isn’t 
it, clinging to a thing like that? Frankly, I’m 
tired of being pathetic.” 

“You're not pathetic, only restless,” she 
said, ‘‘and you’d better go down and get the 
mail.” 

“Just let me make my point,” he said. ‘‘The 
point is, once you get involved in the theater, 
you can’t seem to project yourself out into the 
rest of the world.” 

““Yes,”’ she said, “I know.” 

“Oh,” he said, ‘““you know, do you? Have 
you ever tried to get away from being in- 
volved?” 

“Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘several times.” 

She had a good speaking voice. It would 
have been hard for her not to have picked up 
enunciation after all the scripts she had held 
through rehearsals, but there was nothing con- 
trived in her speech. Nevertheless, he could 
not remember that she had ever sounded just 
as she had at that moment. It occurred to him 
that he had very seldom inquired about her 
private problems, but she had a right to her 
own life. 

“TI might have guessed at one or two,” he 
said, “‘but I didn’t know that there were several 
times.” 

“Tl get the bills ready,” she said, “‘and 

there are still some letters you haven’t an- 
swered.”” 
“All right,” he said. “I shouldn’t have made 
that remark, but I was only trying to make a 
point. My point is that all of us keep dealing 
in unrealities until they finally get more real 
than reality. It was that way out in the gar- 
den.” 

He stopped because nothing he was saying 
had much coherence. 

“T suppose everybody gets caught up in 
something sometime,” he said. “‘That is, if 
you live at all,” and he laughed. ‘‘First and 
last, I’ve certainly got myself caught up in a 
lot of things.” 

It was morning, but he was talking as he 
might have at the end of a long day. He was 











almost sure that the overheard conversation 
was what had cast a shadow over his thoughts. 
He felt uncertain, and uncertainty was a seri- 
ous malady which invariably called up the 
fear that you were written out and finished. It 
did no good to tell himself that he had gone 
through the same mood often enough before. 
It was the penalty for creative talent, plus the 
knowledge that one had only oneself to thank 
for failure. He was facing loneliness again, 
and vanity—the worst of it all was vanity. He 
wanted reassurance and he wondered what 
Miss Mulford was thinking. Was she thinking, 
too, that he was losing his grip? 

“Yes,” he said, “I’ve been in and out of a 
lot of things and you always leave some of 
yourself behind. There used to be a time when 
I thought I could set the world on fire. I was 
under that impression the day I came into the 
Higgins office, do you remember?” 4% 

“Yes,” she said. “You’ve got mo 
now.” 

“Well, thanks a lot,”’ he said, ‘‘and 
better go and get the mail.” 

“Oh, Mr. Harrow,” Miss Mulfo 
“there’s one thing.” 

He was half turned toward the door 
swung back sharply. ig 

“Tell Alfred to lay out a new tweed coat for 
you,’ Miss Mulford said, ‘“‘and see that the 
one you wear gets pressed. You’ve been wear- 
ing the same coat for the last three days.” 







Emily was right that he was not really con- 
nected with the town. He was like so many of 
his contemporaries, almost rootless except for 
their businesses or professions. He and the rest 
of his generation had never lived in perma- 
nence. They had lived in the suburbs, or in 
apartments during the winter, and the country 
places they bought they knew very well would 
be instantly sold by their heirs. 

Nevertheless, the town was still reassuring. 
Everyone knew about everyone else on Dock 
Street and everyone knew where everyone else 
fitted in the elastic but undeviating social or- 
der. He knew very well that he did not belong 
in Clyde, but the knowledge in itself gave him 


a sense of identification. The gray slacks and 
the tweed coat that he wore that morning were 
things he would never have worn in New 
York. They were not the costume of the local 
citizenry, either, but they suited his category. 
He was the nephew of Miss Edith Fowler, who 
had lived on Locust Street, the nephew whom 
she had taken in, the one who had been 
through the last two years of high school and 
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How many a woman has gone 
berserk 


On being asked with a kindly 
smirk, 


**Are you a housewife, or do 
you work?” ° 


who had been around town off and on later 
visiting his aunt and who had married the 
Browne girl, Rhoda Browne; not the regular 
Brownes, but the daughter of the Browne who 
had once had the Ford agency. He was the 
Thomas Harrow who had written plays that 
had been produced on Broadway, who had 
bought the Saebury house and fixed it up. 
While thoughts like these moved. through 
his mind aimlessly, he was still able to appre- 
ciate everything that went on around him. His 
interest in people and places had never lagged, 
and his instinct for caricature was as good as 
his memory for names and faces. Just in front 
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of the Dock Street bank he recognized Mr. 
Everett Wilkins—not that this was a remark- 
able feat, because Mr. Wilkins was vice presi- 
dent of the bank, waiting in quiet confidence 
for its president, Henry Baines, to retire; trus- 
tee of the public library; on the directors’ 
board of Smith, Hawley; president of the West 
End Burying Ground. 

“Well, hello, Everett,”’ he said. “It’s nice to 
have this glimpse of you.” 

“Why, hello, Tom,” Mr. Wilkins said. 

Bankers of the Chase or the First National 
in New York made honest if clumsy efforts to 
be broad-gauged, but such efforts would not 
have been desirable on Dock Street. The clear, 
pinkish face of Everett Wilkins was cool and 
intelligent. He wore an old Leghorn straw hat 
and a blue serge suit, the trousers of which 
were more shiny than the coat because inside 
the bank he wore a black alpaca jacket. 

“You’ve come back early this spring, Tom,” 
Mr. Wilkins said. 

“Yes,” Tom Harrow said. “We did move up 
earlier this year, Everett, but it’s very impres- 
sive that you should remember my comings 
and goings.” . 

Mr. Wilkins smiled with what a columnist 
might have called a cracker-barrel smile. “At 
the bank we keep track of customers,” he 
said. ““As soon as I saw your last deposit, I 
said to myself, “Tom Harrow is back in town 
and he’s going to make more improvements 
on the Saebury house or else he’s moving his 
account from New York,’ and that couldn't 
be possible, could it?” 

Tom Harrow smiled. ‘“‘No,” he said. “I 
hope you’ve had a good winter, and that Mrs. 
Wilkins is well.” 

““We had a very good winter, thanks,” Ever- 
ett Wilkins said. “In fact, so good that Mrs. 
Wilkins and I were able to realize a dream, 
the memory of which we’ll always cherish— 
to take a two weeks’ winter cruise on a Grace 
Line boat in the Caribbean. I heard that you 
and Mrs. Harrow were down there yourselves. 
It’s quite a place, isn’t it, the Caribbean? As 
long as you were down there, I guess you and 
Mrs. Harrow had a good winter too.” 
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“Oh, yes,” Tom Harrow said, “except that 
we were on the West Coast more than I like.” 

‘“‘Working on a new play, I guess, aren’t 
you?” Mr. Wilkins said. 

“Yes, in a mild way,’ Tom Harrow said. 
“We can’t sit around and do nothing, can we, 
Everett?” 

“We certainly can’t,’ Everett Wilkins said. 
“Well, I’ve got to be moving. Is there any- 
thing we can do for you at the bank?” 

“Not at the moment, thanks,” Tom Har- 
row said. “It’s nice to have seen you. How’s 
Mr. Baines?” 


There was a transient sharpness in Everett 
Wilkins’ eyes, but it faded very quickly. 
‘“‘Never better,’ Mr. Wilkins said. ““He’d ap- 
preciate it if you came in and shook hands 
with him sometime, Tom. He was looking 
over your account only the other day. He 
remembers all about you.” 

It was hard to tell whether or not there was 
an edge to Everett Wilkins’ voice. Small-town 
values were refined and difficult. 

“He doesn’t look a day older than he did 
when we were kids,” Tom Harrow said. “I 
certainly will come in and pay him my re- 
spects, Everett.” 

He had just finished speaking when a 
strange thing happened, one of those irra- 
tional things that you always wondered about 
later, that moved out of the sequence of 
events. He was just about to nod to Everett 
Wilkins and walk on when he saw a girl walk- 
ing toward them up Dock Street and for an 
instant he had the illusion that she was part of 
memory, because her figure and posture and 
her walk reminded him of another day on 
Dock Street. Very few women walked grace- 
fully. Even on the stage 
they had to be taught how 
to put one foot in front of 
the other; but the stride of 
the girl moving towardthem 
was natural, matching the 
folds of the inexpensive 
polo coat she was wearing 
and falling into perfect tune 
with her head and shoul- 
ders. Her head was bare, her hair was a copper 
chestnut and in spite of her still being some 
distance away he saw that the bone structure 
of her face was not unlike the face of Kit 
Cornell. 

“What a very striking girl,’ he said. “And 
she walks well, too, no hip sway, nothing. She 
just walks.” 

Everett Wilkins’ look of surprise made him 
realize that by evening everyone would know 
that he had come to Dock Street to look at 
girls. ‘““What girl?’’ Everett Wilkins asked. 

‘The only one worth looking at,” Tom Har- 
row said. ‘The one in the polo coat.” 

“Oh,” Everett Wilkins said. “‘“She walks in 
a sort of a sliding way, doesn’t she? But she 
looks kind of plain to me.” 

“She wouldn’t with another dress and an- 
other hairdo,” Tom Harrow said. “Look at 
her bone structure. It’s a beautiful face.” 

He stopped because the girl was too near 
them to allow further discussion. 

Everett Wilkins raised his antiquated straw 
hat. **’ Morning, Irene,”’ he said. 

The girl nodded and smiled. Tom Harrow 
was highly conscious of the glance she gave 
him. She had blue-gray eyes. He was glad he 
was still not too old to be attracted by a pretty 
face. He would never be too old. She looked at 
him in a questioning sort of a way, just as he 
must have looked at her, but of course their 
reasons were different. 

*“Good morning, Mr. Wilkins,” she said. 

She had not changed her pace. She walked 
past them unhurriedly and it would have been 
ridiculous if they had still gazed at her without 
speaking. 

‘“*T don’t know what you see in her,” Everett 
said. ‘‘Frankly, she looks kind of skinny and 
peaked to me, Tom.” 

““Trene,’” Tom Harrow said. ““What’s her 
last name?” 

“Why, Dodd,” Everett Wilkins said. ‘“‘She’s 
Jack Dodd’s oldest girl. She’s been at college 
somewhere.” 

Now that he had seen Jack Dodd’s daugh- 
ter, he could understand why Harold had 
come home late the previous evening and he 
could completely applaud Harold’s good 


habits. 


Nothing so needs re- 
forming as other people’s 
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taste. At the same time he felt no wistfulness, 
no twinge of envy and no regret that he was no 
longer Harold’s age. He was not moved by 
the girl herself—only by memory. 

The girl’s voice lingered with him, modu- 
lated, confident and unself-conscious. ““Good 
morning, Mr. Wilkins,”’ was all she had said, 
but he was not thinking of the voice of Irene 
Dodd. He was thinking instead of that con- 
stantly written scene of fiction and drama, the 
scene, now stereotyped in Hollywood, of boy- 
meets-girl. In spite of all the times such scenes 
had been written and rewritten, the essence of 
them was evasive. There was the scene in 
Richard Feverel, and Beatrix walking down 
the stairs in Henry Esmond, and the gawky 
grace of Arnold Bennett’s heroine. These ap- 
proached what he was thinking of without 
being wholly satisfying. They reminded him, 
like the Dodd girl, of something in one’s life 
that had never completely been put into words 
and something that could happen only once. 

He had been Henry Esmond and Richard 
Feverel himself once when he had first seen 
Rhoda Browne on Dock Street. He had 
thought the whole thing was forgotten; but 
then, no one ever completely forgot anything. 
The girl on Dock Street had not looked like 
Rhoda Browne. Rhoda had been better look- 
ing, in spite of the impossible clothes of the 
period. There had been only the voice, the 
walk, the self-confidence and the restiveness. 
But now it was time to get to the post office 
and go back and call New York, and it was 
not time to think of melodies that boys and 
girls once sang on the beach at night. It was 
time to get the mail. 

It occurred to him as he crossed Dock to 
Walter’s Drugstore and proceeded down Bay- 
Street toward the post office 
that he was walking under 
the umbrella of conscious- 
ness which he recalled from 
college reading of Bishop 
Berkeley’s philosophy. It 
was the bishop’s conten- 
tion, if he remembered 
rightly, that nothing could 
provably exist which was 
not within the immediate radius of an individ- 
ual’s senses. Frequently this concept had given 
him considerable consolation. By its logic, for 
example, as he walked down Bay Street, 
Rhoda Browne, Laura Hopedale, Emily, Wal- 
ter Price, Harold and a lot of other people, in- 
cluding Mr. Beechley in New York, were 
merely figments of the imagination and Bay 
Street alone was demonstrably real. For some 
reason difficult to explain, Bay Street had been 
the point from which the commercial impetus 
of the modern town had emanated. The first 
chain stores had opened on Bay Street. The 
Bijou Theater opposite the venerable Congre- 
gational church had been the first motion- 
picture house in town. Pendle’s notion store, 
having changed its name to Chez Nanette, had 
been the first store in town to produce a win- 
dow display of girdles and brassiéres, and 
right next to the old First Congregational 
Church. Tom Harrow had once walked each 
morning the length of Bay Street to reach 
high school, and the street had given him 
many ideas. For instance, he had never seen a 
brassiére until he had encountered one in the 
window of Chez Nanette, and his knowledge 
of the Bible had been derived initially from 
Mr. Naughton’s Bible class at the First Con- 
gregational Church. A swinging sign had been 
placed in front of the church, ending with the 
name of its present minister, Ernest W. God- 
frey. This morning the church was advertising 
Mr. Ernest W. Godfrey’s sermon topic for the 
next Sunday. The topic was, “‘How Happy 
Are You Inside?” Tom Harrow read the sign 
just as he reached the liquor store and it was 
a coincidence that he should have met Mr. 
Ernest W. Godfrey at almost that same 
moment. ‘ 

“Well, well,” Mr. Godfrey said. ‘Welcome 
back home, stranger.” 


MARK TWAIN 


The breezy greeting made Tom Harrow 
wonder what Mr. Naughton would have | 
thought if his spirit still lingered by the old 
church door. Mr. Ernest W. Godfrey’s face 
had not a cracker-barrel but a quizzical ex- 
pression, and it was too young to have many 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 72 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70 
lines on it. In fact, he was not much older than 
Harold and his hair was done in a crew cut. 
There were heavy crepe soles on his low shoes 
and he, too, was in gray flannels and a brown 
tweed coat. He was also vigorously smoking a 
straight-stemmed, straight-grain pipe. 

“Well, hello,” Tom Harrow said. “Am I 
blocking your way to the liquor store?” 

It was just the sort of joke that anyone who 
was in there pitching should appreciate, and 
Ernest Godfrey laughed. 

“Seriously, sir,” he said, “I can shake a 
pretty mean martini, if you should care to 
come to the parsonage and try one some after- 
noon. There are a lot of things that I would 
like to get together with you about.”” He waved 
a hand toward the church. ‘‘Seriously, we’re 
both in show business, Mr. Harrow.” 

“T suppose that’s one way of putting it,” 
Tom Harrow said. “But perhaps my line is 
more in the area of entertainment than yours.” 

Mr. Godfrey shook his head decisively. 
“Well, now, I wouldn’t be quite so sure of 
that,”’ he said. ‘“We’ve got to face competition 
like everybody else. Have you got enough time 
on your hands so you could step inside the 
church for a moment? Id like you to see the 
swell new paint job we did this winter and we 
might embroider on this entertainment topic 
for a while.” 

He waved his hand toward the church again 
invitingly, and Tom Harrow nodded. It was a 
new experience and he had never avoided 
experience. 

“All right,’ Tom Harrow said, “but if I go 
inside there with you, don’t try to convert me. 
Just remember you’re young and I’m a hard- 
ened sinner, will you?” 

“Right,” Mr. Godfrey said. ““Not a conver- 
sion in a carload, sir.” 

He took a key from his pocket and opened 
the wide church door. 

The noises of the street died away to a 
murmur when the heavy door had closed be- 
hind them. In their place there were silence 
and the musty odor of pew cushions and 
hymnals. The interior was puritanically but 
theatrically impressive. Light flooded it with- 
out adornment, impartially emphasizing the 
box pews, the carpeted aisles and the fluted 
columns supporting the balcony, and the tall 
pulpit with its double staircases. 

“It’s a pretty big house for one man to 
play to, isn’t it?” 

Although the remark was characteristic of 
some of Mr. Godfrey’s others, it was appro- 
priate. It was a big house, indeed, a fragile 
monument in perishable wood, and yet there 
was eternity in the white light and the white 
woodwork. There was a defiance in the sim- 
plicity, a. breaking away from imagery and 
tradition that had itself become traditional. 
He felt closer to truth there than he ever had 
at Notre-Dame or Chartres. The thing that 
was Called the New England conscience was in 
the cool silence—not rebuke, but conscience. 

“T use the small room under the pulpit for 
writing and thinking in warm weather,” Mr. 
Godfrey said. 

Tom Harrow followed Mr. Godfrey without 
speaking. 


There were some places that were better 
skipped, and the room beneath the pulpit was 
one of them. He had not seen it since the day 
he and Rhoda were married. He could almost 
hear again the low, wheezy tones of the organ 
that had played when he had stood chere 
waiting. 

The small room itself with its single window 
cut in the rear wall of the church was so star- 
tlingly unchanged that his last time in it might 
have been yesterday. The glass in the ma- 
hogany-veneer mirror above the writing table 
had the same smoky opaqueness as when it 
had reflected his wavering image in the last 
moments when he had waited for the strains 
of the wedding march. He could almost be- 
lieve that Mr. Naughton was back there with 
him, and Mort Sullivan, who had been best 
man. Tom Harrow pulled himself together. 
Instinctively he glanced in the mirror above 
the table and saw that he was fifty-four and 
not twenty-four. He was gray at the temples. 
His eyes were harder. His mouth was firmer; 
it had to be. But in the surface of ancient glass 
backed by its half-oxidized quicksilver he 


could see traces of the young Tom Harrow 
waiting on the verge of his first great decision 
and wondering, as he wondered now, exactly 
how he had got there. 

‘The last time I was here beneath this pul- 
pit,’ he said to Mr. Godfrey, “‘was when I was 
waiting to get married.” 

“That’s funny,’’ Mr. Godfrey said. “I would 
have thought that you had been married in 
New York.” 

It was time to get things straight with Mr. 
Godfrey. 

‘New York was my third time,” he said. 
“T was referring to the first time. It occurred 
here on the low platform in front of the pulpit. 
She was what I think you might call a local 
girl and she wanted to get out of town. We 
may both be in show business, Mr. Godfrey, 
but you preachers seem able to work out your 
marriage problems—with the exception of an 
occasional choir singer—better than actors 
and playwrights. I’m not going to mention 
actresses.” 

It may have been a good idea that Mr. 
Godfrey had been called by the First Congre- 
gational, but at the same time his easy laugh 
was startling when delivered beneath the 
pulpit. 

‘“Now, Mr. Harrow,” he said, “‘please don’t 
act as though you think I’d be shocked. I 
haven’t been in this game as long as I might, 
but I’ve been in it long enough to know that 
every single one of us has his own problem 
and his own method of motivation as well as 
his own particular means of adjustment, and 
his own particular subconscious mind.” 

“T suppose you’re right,’’ Tom Harrow said, 
“although it doesn’t seem to me that anybody 
knows very much about the subconscious. I 
am interested that you refer to your calling as 
a game, Mr. Godfrey.” 

*“Maybe ‘game’ is a colloquial word for the 
ministry,” Mr. Godfrey said, “but it strikes 
me as about time that a little informality got 
into ministry. Only last week when I was 
thinking along these lines I happened to pull 
the American College Dictionary off my shelf 
so I could get the word ‘minister’ redefined. 
It’s funny how all of us deal with words with- 
out ever getting together on their meanings— 
and that wouldn’t be a bad sermon topic, 
come to think of it. Forgive me, will you, while 
I pull out the little black book and jot it 
down?” 

It was a fair piece of business as done by 
Mr. Godfrey. First he pulled from his tweed 
coat a massive pair of horn-rimmed spectacles 
of a design which Tom Harrow had thought 
was indigenous only to the West Coast. The 
spectacles changed Mr. Godfrey. Combined 
with his crew cut, they made him resemble 
a skin diver. It was a bit that was worth re- 
membering; and so were the black notebook 
and the ball-point pen. 

““When you get ideas, catch ’em,”’ Mr. God- 
frey said. ‘““That’s what one of the profs used 
to say back on campus. That’s how I got my 
idea for this Sunday’s sermon.” 


Tom Harrow coughed softly. ““You mean, 
‘How happy are you inside?’”’ he asked. 

“That’s it,’ Mr. Godfrey said. “I like to 
personalize topics. I wanted to hit on some- 
thing that everyone thinks about at some 
point. Don’t you think about how happy you 
are inside, Mr. Harrow?” 

“T used to,” Tom Harrow said, “‘but lately 
I’ve put the question out of my mind. I seem 
to have learned pretty well to know exactly 
how I’m going to feel inside each day without 
thinking about it.” 


M.. Godfrey’s forehead wrinkled. ‘““Now 
that sounds fine,” he said, ‘‘but I don’t quite 
get it. You mean by what you say that you are 
always happy inside?” 

““No, no,” Tom Harrow answered. “I only 
said I know how I’m going to feel. If you want 
my opinion, I have a deep suspicion of any- 
one who always feels happy inside, as you put 
ntece 

““You mean there must be something wrong 
with him?’ Mr. Godfrey asked. 

“Either that,’ Tom Harrow said, ‘‘or he 
hasn’t learned much from living. And if we 
want to get personal, let me ask you the topic 
question: Are you happy inside?” 

Mr. Godfrey was silent for a.moment. 
“Pardon me,” he said, ‘‘while I do a little soul 
searching.” 

The small room was beautifully quiet and 
once again he had the impression of the silent 
church outside and then the illusion of people 
waiting and then he had the memory again of 
the muted organ. 

*“No,” Mr. Godfrey said, ‘‘naturally I am 
not always, and you’re right, it would be 
euphoria, or something like that, wouldn’t 
it? | am not recommending feeling happy in- 
side all the time. I am merely recommending 
making the effort. Iam merely recommending 
being at peace, at peace with the world and 
God.” 

It had taken a very long time, but there He 
was and Tom Harrow was very glad of it. 
The mention of God had brought the memory 
of Mr. Naughton back. It was safe to assume 
that Mr. Naughton had not studied social 
anthropology at the Harvard Summer School; 
but at the same time, Mr. Naughton had men- 
tioned the name of the Divinity more fre- 
quently and more convincingly than Mr. God- 
frey. On that day when he and Mr. Naughton 
had sat in silence, prosperity had reached a 
new plateau similar to the more fantastic one 
which was unwinding itself now outside on 
Bay Street. In retrospect, times were quiet 
before the crash and before Roosevelt and it 
was easier to mention God. 

Mr. Naughton was looking in the mirror 
above the writing table, adjusting his academic 
gown. “God bless you and keep you, 
Thomas,” he said. “I shall go first, then you 
and your friend.’ He was referring, of course, 
to Mort Sullivan. Music had entered the pulpit 
room. The organ was playing the wedding 
march, a 
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In recent years, Emily was becoming more 
and more frequently right until she was rapidly 
reaching the situation, which Tom Harrow 
had observed in several other women, of 
knowing she was right even when proved 
wrong. Of the other women he had known 
who had developed this propensity, three had 
played leading parts on Broadway and one 
was the only daughter of the senior partner 
of a New York law firm who had inherited a 
very large fortune. Though all these people 
were very different, this single character trait 
gave them all a serene expression which was 
almost a family resemblance. 

This, however, was somewhat beside the 
point. The point was that Emily had been par- | 
tially correct regarding several of the things | 
he had overheard her say that morning. She 
had been almost right when she had said that 
he did not have enough association with the 
town to make such a production of it. She had } 
been right, although he did not know where | 
Emily had picked up the facts of his family | 
history, because he was sure that he had not 
told Emily any of them. Emily had always | 
said frankly that she was bored by stale 
reminiscence about people whom she never 
knew and would not have understood; and} 
when he came right down to it, he did not know | 
much about his mother’s family, the Fowlers, | 
either, except that his grandfather, Thomas 
Fowler, had once been a judge in the district 
court and that his Aunt Edith Fowler had 
lived in a Victorian house on Locust Street. 

He could not forget its draftiness or the 
golden-oak staircase or the bronze Nubian 
slave on the newel post holding a taper de- 
signed for gaslight. He could remember the’ 
other gas fixtures, too, and the gas lamp that 
stood on the flat mission desk in the library, | 
a room which still bore faint imprints of his 
vanished grandfather. 7 


Why had he never asked more about the 
Fowlers? The answer was that the problems, 
of puberty were enough in themselves so that | 
One accepted one’s parents’ parents as static 
fact until it was too late. It was too late now to 
learn anything about the Fowlers, too late to 
learn anything about Aunt Edith, too, or why 
she disapproved of his mother. The Fowlers, 
all except his Aunt Edith, had vanished with 
gaslight and the hand-cranked Locomobiles, 
before he was sixteen. Save for a voice 
or a gesture, they were academic now—all ex- 
cept his father. His self-consciousness regard- 
ing his father was with him still. His father was 
a drunkard and one might as well let it go at 
that, except that his father had been a valuable 
influence in a purely negative way. The mem 
ory, vague though it was, had always made 
him careful about liquor; but then, there were 
plenty of other examples from which to profit, 
on Park Avenue, Broadway or points west. | 

“Your Grandfather Fowler, the judge,” his 
Aunt Edith once said, “never permitted anys 
thing in the house, and I hope you won't) 
either.” 

Well, his grandfather was gone, and so was) 
the house on Locust Street, but academic ques- 
tions remained which he could consider on a’ 
sleepless night. Which people were the more. 
disagreeable, for instance, those who said at 
the drop of a hat that they never permitted 
anything in the house, or those who could not 
leave it alone? The couldn’t-leave-it-alones. 
probably won the contest because sterling 
character was bound to command respect. A 
the age of twelve, when his father, in spite of 


72nd Street, Tom had promised his mother 
that he would never touch a drop. He had 
broken the vow in his freshman year at cok 
lege. Nevertheless, the deterring memory was_ 
with him, including his father’s handsome, 
pale face, whose features he had inherited, and) 
Dr. Crocker’s amber goatee beard. 

Later that evening, after he had made hi 
transient promise to his mother, his father 
had never been so fascinating. As happene 
with most inebriates, the headlong plunge) 
down the stairway—he confided to Tom lat 
that he thought he was diving off the hi 
board at the Lake Placid Club—did no great) 
physical harm to Mr. Roger Harrow. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 75 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72 
ded up with only a slight cut over the 
nple and the shake-up had a sobering 
ect. As Dr. Crocker, who had many hu- 
ntraits, said when he applied a piece of 
fhesive tape to the cut, complete relaxa- 
yn had done it, and the Lord usually took 
re of drunken men and fools. 

Roger Harrow—or Roggie, as the group 
40 came to the house for Wednesday- 
ght poker used to call him—could snap 
ck very quickly. Besides charm, those 
ple generally possessed oxlike constitu- 
sns. No headache, no hang-over, a cold 
ower and there he was; the color was 
ick in his face and the adhesive patch 
ade him look distinguished. He even 
oked good in those queer starched col- 
rs of the period exemplified by the draw- 
gs of Leyendecker. He had put on a 
ort, dark coat, a pearl-gray waistcoat 
id striped, diplomatic trousers, a costume 
yt conspicuous at that time. 

“Mary, dear,’ he said to Tom’s mother 
he bent and kissed her hand, “‘what can 
say? Absolutely nothing.” 

“Oh, Roger ——” she began, but he 
ised his hand and stopped her. 

“One moment, my love, my sweet,” he 
id. “There is one thing I must add, merely 
a grace note. It is what the telephone 
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. say when they give you a wrong num- 
sr: excuse it, please; and may I add, my 
aly love, that I have never seen you look 
ore adorable?” 

“Oh, Roger ——” she said again, but he 
ised his hand a second time. 

“Please, sweet,” he said. “I am ready to 
ceive the well-deserved lecture, but first 
ay I embroider on that final thought of 
ine for one more mere second? Can you 
less what I’m going to say? One guess 
id a kiss if you can’t.” 

And then he kissed her gently. 

A son’s loyalty to his mother was un- 
scessary to remind him that she was very 
‘etty with her dark hair done in a Psyche 
jot and her cheeks flushed and her brown 
es still shining from her tears. There was 
ways that hope that it would never occur 
ain. 

“Oh, Roger,” she said, ““you’re rumpling 
erything.”’ But then it was never going to 
ppen again. 

“And now,” he said, ‘I shall continue 
ith my thought. There was only one time 
hen you have looked more adorable than 
w and that was when I first saw you on 
e sidewalk of that damned town when 
u were standing in front of your damned 
use when I rammed that old Olds of 
ine into the elm tree instead of getting to 
r Harbor.” 

“Roger,” she said, “‘don’t swear in front 
* Tommy.” 

Roger Harrow smiled. ‘‘My sweet,’ he 
id, “I stand corrected.” 

Then he smiled at Tom; and after all, 
xiety to appear well and to win admira- 
M Was an integral part of parenthood. 
“Mary,” he said, “I have a strangely 
rtuous feeling from sole to scalp and it’s 
turday night and I don’t think it would 
a bit of harm if Tom and I were to step 
it to the avenue and hail a taxi. I don’t 


lieve Tom’s ever seen Broadway after 
tk.” 


























He went on at once, not waiting for any 
answer. 

“Td like to take him out to see the lights just 
once. How about it, Tom? I could do with a 
bite to eat and we might go to Jack’s and I 
promise to be back by eleven, dear. It’s time 
Tom and I did something together. He’s grow- 
ing up, you know.” 

It was curious to remember that his mother 
answered promptly. ““Why, I think it would be 
lovely, dear,” she said. ““Tom, run and get your 
hat and coat.” 

It was another age, of course. The pre- 
twentieth-century flavor was there; but look- 
ing backward, there was a more significant 


and pronounced cleavage from the present than 
any question of manners. It may have been 
that gaiety was harder to come by now, even 
in New York. The bright lights, the neon 
signs, the meretricious marble of motion-pic- 
ture houses, and the dime-a-dance pavilions 
had not spread like a tide over every country 
town. There was no other place then like Broad- 
way. The taxicab which they entered that night 
was painted a dignified black. The roof was 
high enough to accommodate Mr. Harrow’s 
black bowler hat and the eager pulsation of 
the engine gave an anticipation of coming 
speed long before the gears began grinding 
jovially. There was no doubt any longer that 
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cardigan unbelted or, as shown here, cinched 
with a narrow belt. A red scarf at the 
neckline adds to the pretty spectator look. 


PRIGENT 


is her striped knit top, sharkskin 


$9.95 
3.95 
3.95 


TOTAL $17.85 
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motorcars were there to stay on that April 
night. 

“Drive us through the park,”’ his father said, 
“and then down to Broadway, slowly, so that 
we can see the lights, and then please stop at 
Jack’s.” 

He was a New York boy. He attended Greg- 
ory’s on East 65th, a fashionable boys’ day school 
in those days, and he knew his way around cer- 
tain areas of the city. He had been, like all his 
generation, to the circus in Madison Square 
Garden, and to see the mummies in the Metro- 
politan Museum, and to the Bronx Zoo. He had 
been to matinees and to luncheon at Delmoni- 
co’s and the Plaza. He had seen the lights of 


Barbara J. takes a vacation from wardrobe planning and cares. She 
heartily endorses the fact that summertime months are slightly lazy 
ones; but to look at her, one would never know! Her clothes are as cool 
as a summer’s breeze, gay as the Fourth of July, and a/ways fresh and 
neat with a minimum of care. 

How does she do it? By a midsummer’s delight of cotton knits. Her 
investments are several, the total price very, small, and, on top of 
everything, easy to care for. She could pack all of them (plus her white 
Arnel-sharkskin suit from last month) into her suitcase for a weekend 
and have not a wardrobe care in the world. Or she might wear them in 
town (shorts excluded) to make the easiest living ever! 


By BET HART 


In town for the weekend . . . and off for a luncheon date, 
Barbara minds the heat not at all—and furthermore 

looks cool. Her new cotton-knit dress is in a pale 
blue-and-white herringbone knit . . . has a white ribbed 
collar with a neckline to be worn open or buttoned. 
Barbara wears her white linen pumps from last month, 
carries last summer’s straw basket. She might add 

a bright red scarf to brighten the whole. 
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Broadway in the dusk, but never late at night. He 
had never noticed the glow they made in the sky. 
“It’s about time,” his father said, “‘I should 
take you around a little, Tom. Only the other day 
I was talking to your Uncle George about you. 
George says you should go to boarding school, 
and I suppose you should. Of course neither 
George nor I did, but George points out that 
nowadays coming from a good boarding school 
is a very considerable help when entering college, 
and George is a specialist on those things.” 





His father laughed without malice. 

Tom knew instinctively that his father’s fall 
down the stairs had put them temporarily on an 
entirely equal basis. “‘Say,”’ he said, “I never 
knew you had an Olds, or that you ran it into a 
tree or that was how you met ma.” 

His father’s laugh was an invitation to share in 
a store of jovial thoughts. 

“T had your same difficulty once,” he said. 
“Parents should be legally compelled to give at 
least an antiseptic summary of their pasts to their 


children instead of taking it for granted that their 
lives are open books—but when should one be- 
gin? I’ve grown so accustomed to you, Tom, that 
it amazes me that you do not know all about me, 
not to mention your dear mother and your Aunt 
Edith and that charming though provincial town 
from which they hail. Well, its umbrageous 
streets once formed, and doubtless do still, a 
quaint interlude in the thoroughfare that extends 
from New York City to Bar Harbor, Maine, and 
I trust that horses are not as startled now as 


TOMMY SANDS, caritot recorps’ star. curRENT HiT, “| EEN-AGE DOLL” 








“You can always tell a HALO girl” 


Her hair has that look-again look 


You can always tell a Halo Girl, 
You can tell by the shine of her hair. 
The magic glow of a Halo Girl, 


Goes with her everywhere, 


The magic of Halo shampoo is pure and simple. Halo’s modern j 
cleansing ingredient is the mildest possible... the purest possible. > Sent 


He'll love the satiny shine Halo’s rich, rich 
brightening-and-smoothing lather brings to your hair. 


Get that look-again look, today—with pure, sparkling Halo. 
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they were by motorcars when I ed 
lided with the tree.” 

“But why were you going to B 
Harbor?” Tom Harrow asked. 

They were approaching Columb 
Circle and the evening sky was agle 
with the lights from Broadway. 

“Why was I going to Bar Harbor 
Mr. Harrow said. ““What an amazit 
question—or is it? I was going, 
course, to visit my dear father, yo 
grandfather, who was about to pu 
chase me a junior partnership in th 
financial house downtown with whic 
I still have the pleasure of working’ 

“T didn’t know you ever lived | 
Bar Harbor,” Tom said. 

“Well, well,’ Mr. Harrow said. 
never did in actuality, but my fathe 
your dear grandfather, used to rent! 
cottage there after my dear mothi 
died. There was gossip, although | 
your Uncle George would say, ¢€ 
tirely unsubstantiated, that he was i) 
terested in a Mrs. Coventry, who 
sided during summers in that quai! 
village known as Northeast Harbe 
Well, well, this isa mere aside. We he 
more money then. We might ha 
still if your dear grandfather had ni 
become engrossed in mining stock! 
Mrs. Coventry came from Colorad 
but that is neither here nor there, € 
cept that seasoned bonds are gene: 
ally more reliable. Well, here 
Broadway. By gad, it’s always | 
magic street.” 

There was nothing like old Broa’ 
way any more. Broadway and its si: 
streets were bright then, the gold 
light of old Edison incandesce, 
lamps as yet unadulterated by colore 
glass and not-affected at all by ne 
signs. There was an expansive rad 
ance that made everything like th 
Emerald City of Oz. All theaters h@ 
numbers that flashed above the 
marquees so that the proper vehicl 
might be promptly delivered to t 
carriage trade. The wonder of it a 
never left Tom’s mind. It was wi 
him still as a sort of driving fore; 
despite all later transmutations. 


O; course New York, according { 
present standards, was as dated as} 
set of books by Richard Hardir 
Davis. “‘Edwardian” might have bee 
another way to put it—a word thi 
had not been inyented then. The foe 
and hospitality were Edwardian 
Jack’s with its welcoming doors in 
shadow of the Sixth Avenue elevate! 

There was a captain named Be 
standing inside the door. From tl, 
pleasure he displayed, he obvious 
approved of Mr. Harrow. 

“Tom,” Mr. Harrow said. “Ty 
particularly glad that Ben is on duj 
tonight because I want you to sha 
Ben’s hand. Ben has been a great con) 
fort to me on many occasions.” 

“And it’s always been a pleasur’ 
Mr. Harrow,” the captain said. ‘*A: 
a pleasure to meet the young maj 
but we can’t have minors in the roo! 
with the bar.” 

“A pity,” Mr. Harrow said, “‘to kt 
so far away from the source of suppl! 
but any place will do.” 

It was quiet at Jack’s that nigh 
since the hour was well before th 
theater closings. 

“Some oysters, I think,’ Tom’s fé 
ther said, “‘as long as they are still 
season; and for myself, a doub 
Manhattan cocktail, and follow 
with another.in ten minutes. We wo 
be long here, I’m afraid.” * 

“Are you sure you ought to ha\ 
one of those things again?” To 
asked. 

“Oh, certainly,” Mr. Harrow sai 
“Ben is really a delightful felloy, 
Don’t you think he has an hone 
face?” 

“He looked pretty tough to me,” 
Tom said. 
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“Tt’s merely poor Ben’s nose,” he said. 
You see, he forms the apex of the flying 
wedge.” 

“What’s the flying wedge?” Tom asked. 

“A mass formation of waiters,” his father 
said, “intended to evict unruly patrons. They 
moye at a signal. Right out the door—no fuss 
or anything, but it sometimes is rough on the 
number-one man. Well, it’s delightful you’re 

here, Tom, and here’s looking at you.” 
~ Ben had come back with the double Man- 
hattan. Tom’s father swallowed it quickly. 

“There,” he said. “Thank you, Ben. The tail 
-of the dog that bit you. It’s delightful to have 
you with me, Tom. Your company reminds 
me of a little song. Wait, Ben, don’t go away 
yet. I wonder if you’ve ever heard it.” 

“What song is that, sir?” Ben asked. 

“Just a snatch, a jingle,” Mr. Harrow said. 
“Would you care to have me render it?” 

“As long as it’s not too loud and it isn’t too 
funny, sir,” Ben said. ‘‘As you know, singing 
often causes trouble because other patrons 
want to sing.” 

“This will only take a minute,” Mr. Harrow 
said, ‘‘and I rather think you'll enjoy it be- 
cause it’s peculiarly apposite to the occasion. 


“Stay in there punching, sonny: 
Don’t let your heart fall plop. 
Someday the nation will honor you, too, 
As it’s honored your dear old pop.” 


_ He sang the snatch melodiously, and he 
might not have been bad in a vaudeville turn. 
“Thank you, Mr. Harrow,” Ben said. 
“That was a lovely song. Would the young 
man like a Welsh rarebit?”’ 
It was a lovely song as it 
was sung that night and it 
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burdens. His Aunt Mabel had often pointed 
out to him what an enormous amount of 
thought and attention his uncle had given the 
trust fund and his educational future. She 
knew very well that a number of people had 
said that they should have had him live with 
them after his tragic bereavement. Of course 
they would have taken Tom in if the step had 
been advisable. When his dear Aunt Edith of- 
fered to have him come live with her, Tom 
would have been very touched if he could have 
known how carefully his Uncle George had 
weighed the pros and cons before making an 
affirmative decision. Change was always 
wholesome for a growing boy, and that quaint 
house of his Aunt Edith’s would give him lots 
of room. Also to be considered was the uni- 
form excellence of New England public 
schools. The money which would be saved 
there could be put back in the fund so that a 
sum would finally be available to pay his ex- 
penses through college, with perhaps a tiny 
bit left over for him to do what he wished 
with when he was twenty-one and the trust 
had expired. His uncle had been right; there 
had been a tiny bit left over. It had been very 
generous of his Aunt Edith not to ask pay- 
ment for his board, but his Aunt Edith had 
been very lonely in a big house and was much 
more comfortably off than she appeared to be. 


Tom had heard this rationalization from his 
Aunt Mabel more often than he cared to recol- 
lect. There had always been a musty monotony 
about it, derived doubtless from his aunt’s 
having been a musty, monotonous old woman 
whose thoughts had been concentrated for 
years on trying to maintain 
what she called a position. 
His Aunt Mabel was one 


was strange what an effect 
incongruity might occasion- 
ally have upon future re- 
solves and actions. That 


To bring up a child in the 
way he should go, travel 
that way yourself once in 


of that small army of the 
insecure upper middle class 
who had honestly thought 
that complete disaster 





night had always meant a a while. 


great deal to Tom Harrow. 
He wanted to be in there 
punching, and the lights of 
Broadway were what made him wish the 
wish—but he never was fool enough to want 
to be like his dear old pop. 
You were surrounded by a dangerous sense 
of permanency when you were young, by a 
‘conviction that people and institutions could 
never change. He should have asked his father 
more questions that night when Mr. Harrow 
had brought up the subject on that ride along 
Broadway. That evening with his father back 
in 1916 was one of the few they had ever spent 
together. The influenza epidemic reached 
New York two years later. His father came 
down with it first and then his mother caught 
the virus. He was at boarding school in Massa- 
chusetts and word had been sent that he was 
not to go home because of possible contagion. 
People died very swiftly in 1918. His parents 
were both gone before he Knew they were ill. 
The rector was the one who told him in one of 
those sad set scenes once so popular with Vic- 
torian novelists. Transportation had been ar- 
Tanged and his uncle, Mr. George Harrow, 
would be waiting at the Grand Central Sta- 
tion and Uncle George had been very kind. 
The meeting was mainly memorable through 
his uncle’s display of extra kindness. If his 
Uncle George had been the sort of person of 
whom one asked questions, he might have 
found out about his family from his Uncle 
George. 


“ce 

Tom,” he had said, “‘we’ll have to do the 
best we can together. Your father was a most 
delightful man.” And his Aunt Mabel had been 
very kind. He had seen the house on 72nd 
Street only once again. When he returned from 
school for the spring vacation, everything was 
gone—the shadow of his father and mother, 
all the familiar faces, except occasionally his 
Uncle George and his Aunt Mabel and his 
cousins. Everything, in fact, was evaporated 
into a small trust fund. It appeared that his 
father never practiced what he preached about 
the seasoned bonds. 

It was impossible any longer to ascertain 
how much of a problem he may have been to 
} his Aunt Mabel and his Uncle George, but he 
could not have been much trouble because 
the George Harrows were adroit in avoiding 
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would shower down if the 
rug were pulled out from 
under their positions. 

He was well along 
through fifteen, and fifteen was not one of his 
favorite ages, when the T-model Ford that used 
to meet the train in those days drove him with 
his suitcase to the Fowler house. He had been 
there only once before, on a visit with his 
mother. Now the ornately shingled gingerbread 
building, with Japanese maples and umbrella 
trees in front of it, gave him a deep feeling of 
loneliness when he paid the driver and walked 
up the steps and pulled the doorbell. There was 
no electricity in the house. His Aunt Edith did 
not believe in it because electric wires caused 
fires if the rats should gnaw them. It was still 
the gaslight era in the Fowler house, plus 
kerosene table lamps. His Aunt Edith never 
believed in keeping people, even book agents, 
waiting at the door; she opened it at once and 
she kissed him in a dutiful manner. The un- 
compromising steel structure of her corset 
proved that there had always been something 
about her of iron women and wooden ships. 

His Aunt Edith, as far as he could recall, 
had kissed him only three times: first, on the 
morning she received him into the Fowler 
house; second, on the day he had left for col- 
lege; and finally, on the day when he told her 
that he was engaged to Rhoda Browne. The 
embarrassed affection that had prompted 
these three lapses from normalcy made them 
unforgettable. Once she had revealed a partial 
explanation for her behavior which was not 
complete, but interesting. It happened when he 
had given her a bow1 of goldfish for Christmas, 
and tears had come into her eyes when she 
saw them in the snowy light of Christmas 
morning beneath the small tree on the judge’s 
desk in the library. 

“Why, Thomas,” she said, ““why, Thomas.” 

He could tell more by her inflection than 
her expression that she was pleased. 

“They aren’t much,” he said. “I wish they 
had been fantails, Aunt Edith.” 

“The thought counts very much more than 
the animal,” she said, “and I’ve always 
wanted a goldfish, ever since I was a child; but 
pets made your grandfather very nervous, and 
I could not have bought one later because it 
would have been frivolous—I mean going into 
the five-and-ten-cent store and asking for a 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 79 
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You get a faster, deeper, smoother tan 
—with maximum protection against sunburn— 
than with any other leading suntan product! 








Your skin tans from the inside out! To get a fast, deep, smooth, 
even tan you must let in the sun’s ultraviolet tanning rays 

to activate the coloring matter deep within the skin. 

At the same time you must shut out 

fiery burning rays that inflame 





















your skin’s surface causing 
pain, blistering and peeling. 


is . The secret of Coppertone’s 
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LF double action of its special 


deep tanning is this selective 


screening agent, homomenthyl 
salicylate ...plus extra 

amounts of lanolin and other 
protectives that keep it on the 
skin longer. Thus it protects you 
even during and after swimming! 
Conditions your skin to a rich tan. 


Apply Coppertone whenever you’re 

out in the sun—at the beach or pool, 
fishing, or in your own back yard. 
Get a safe Coppertone tan! 


COPPERTONE® is available everywhere...in Lotion, Oil, Cream, Spray; also new Coppertone 
Shade for children and all others who need extra protection against the sun. 


Also available in Canada Copyright 1958, The Coppertone Corp. 
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Fit for a King—this Chicken- 
in-the-Gold! And the easiest dish in 
the world—with French’s new recipe. 
French’s own mustard recipe calls 
for rare spices, specially grown 
mustard seeds, the finest vinegar. 
That’s why French’s Mustard is so 
light and lively—why more women 
choose it than any other mustard. 


On food... <= 
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All aglow in a glaze 
of honey, mustard and curry 


3 broilers, split (6 halves) 
3 tbsps. French’s Curry Powder 
14 cup honey 
lg cup French’s Mustard 


Rub 2 tbsps. curry powder into 
chicken before broiling. Combine 1 
tbsp. curry powder with the mus- 
tard and honey. Place chicken, well 
brushed with sauce, on grill, skin 


side up. Turn about every 5 min. 
and baste with mustard mixture. 
Cooking takes about 45 min. but 
exact time depends on the intensity 
of heat and the size of broilers. 
Friendly Warning: Because French’s 
Mustard has a special flavor, tex- 
ture and color all its own, don’t ex- 
pect best results from this recipe 
with any other mustard. 


' 
In food e e e no other mustard has the light and lively flavor of 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77 
oldfish. It could not have helped but cause 
ik.” 

“What sort of talk?’’ he asked. 

“Nothing unpleasant,’ she said, “but it 
ould have been peculiar when the word got 
round that I had bought a goldfish for no 
articular reason. But I always did want a 
oldfish.”” 

This was what older people often said about 
hristmas presents,-but he was quite sure she 
ad meant what she said. 

“Hello,” she said to the goldfish, “hello, 
ly pretty darlings.” 

It was more than she had ever said to the 
itchen cat called Bellamy. She always treated 
ellamy correctly but she always made Mike 
forman, the choreman, drown Bellamy’s 
ittens promptly. 

“We must be firm, Thomas,” she had told 
im once, “or one moment of weakness will 
ad to another and the birds must be consid- 
red.” 

There were always all sorts of things to be 
alanced and watched about the house and 
rounds, constant crises that demanded judg- 
ent. She prided herself on being a good 
ousekeeper, but she would never turn her 
and to cooking. This was up to Marie, the 
rench-Canadian maid of all work, but she 
uld tell Marie exactly how everything must 
e done. She was hard on Bellamy, the cat, but 
1e was sentimental about the goldfish. 

“We must do everything we possibly can to 
revent Bellamy from eating them,” she said. 
Look at the little darlings. I could almost 
iss you for your thoughtfulness in giving 
1em to me, Thomas,” she said, “but as you 


now very well, I do not believe in kissing,~ 


articularly young boys.” 

Sentiment. as it existed for him in that late 
ictorian mansion, when it did not appear in 
heavily framed engraving in the front hall 
ntitled The Love Letter and another en- 
raving in the parlor entitled The Sister’s Kiss, 
as derived from sources fully and hilariously 
eated by authors of the school of Fielding 
nd Casanova. On thinking back—and there 


ere always doubts and regret when dealing. 


ith hindsight—he might have been much 
inder to Marie, but it had not occurred to 
im at that time that sex had to start some- 
here; and besides, he was involved in other 
roblems of adjustment. 

“T think,” his Aunt Edith had once said at 
apper, ‘‘that Marie is spoiling you.” 

“How do you mean she’s spoiling me?” he 
sked. 

His aunt smiled. “I always used to have 
reat difficulty in getting Marie to bake a 
ie,” she said, ‘‘and now she bakes them con- 
nually so that you may have a piece of pie 
shen you get home from school.” 

“I’m glad she does,” he said. “She makes 
ne pies.” 


Ask a 


He could use his age and his preoccupations 
as an excuse, but he should have known what 
was coming and the confrontation was still 
one of those incidents in life that one strug- 
gled to put behind one with no success at all 
because they were too close to the mainspring 
of motivation to be entirely forgotten. He was 
awakened and he never knew what time it 
was, except that the light of the waning moon 
was coming through the windows of the back 
spare room which his aunt had given him. 
There was moonlight enough to see that some- 
one was standing beside his bed and he knew 
it was Marie even before she spoke. She was a 
heavy girl and he could recognize her build 
and posture although he had never seen her in 
a cotton nightgown. 

“Hey,” he said, ‘““what goes on?” 

He was a long way from Casanova. In fact, 
he was a long way from any Kinsey report up 
there in the back spare room. 

“Don’t talk so loud,’”’ Marie said. ““Are you 
crazy?” 

There was no reason not to talk in an ordi- 
nary tone since his Aunt Edith slept in the 
corner front room of the house with a large 
number of closed doors between them. 

“Is that so?” he said. “Who says I’m 
crazy?” : 

“Well, don’t talk so crazy then,” Marie 
said. “It’s only me, Tommy, and I thought 
maybe you was lonely, because I was feeling 
lonely, the moon and all.” 

“Well, it’s a funny time to be lonely,” he 
said, “right in the middle of the night.” 

“It ain’t so funny, Tommy,” she said, 
“with the moon and all. I bet you was lonely 
laying here thinking about girls.”’ 

She put her hand on his head and rumpled 
his hair. 

“‘Hey,”’ he said, “‘quit mussing me up.” 

“Say,” she said, “‘you’re funny. I think 
you’re funny.” 

“Cut it out,” he said. 
funny?” 

“You ain’t very polite, Tommy,” she said. 
“You ain’t even asked me to get into bed with 
you. That’s no way for a boy to behave.” 

“Listen, Marie,” he said, ‘“‘stop kidding me. 
I want to go to sleep.” 

“Ain’t you ever had anything to do with 
girls?’’ Marie asked. ‘Say, I bet you ain’t.” 

Even though she was absolutely right, it 
was not a time for truth. “Oh, you go on, 
Marie,” he said, “I’ve had a lot to do with 
girls.” 

“Then don’t you like me, Tommy?” she 
said. ‘‘Come on, I can show you a lot more 
about girls than those stuck-up high-school 
kids who don’t know nothing about nothing. 
It’s time you was getting wise to yourself, 
dearie.”” 

It must have been only at that moment that 
he realized that he was face to face with the 
unknown. It was true, he suddenly realized, 


” 


“What’s there so 
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Bourth dimension: the one of yourself 
you can’t see in a triple mirror. 


In our family, an infallible rule: good 
china when hash is on the menu. 


As awkward as a man using a pair of 
sugar tongs. 


“But I prefer not to spend the day with 
Auntie B,” objected a little girl. 

Mother: ‘And why not?” 

“Because she’s the only one of our 
relatives who doesn’t spank politely.” 


Overheard: “If I had enough money 
to live there I’d live somewhere else.” 


The head of our family believes that 
learning how to get one’s food off a Lazy 
Susan prepares the young for life in a 
competitive world. 


A man expects a woman to be helpless 
except when he is the one depending upon 
her; then he expects her to be strong 
enough to quell an insurrection in Africa. 


A mother should never condemn in a 
daughter-in-law anything she condones 
in a daughter. 


A bridegroom probably has made a 
clean sweep when his bride turns out to 
be as neat a housekeeper as his mother. 


that time was marching on and it was time for 
him to get wise to a lot of things, but he did 
not want to get wise to them with Marie; and 
thinking of it in retrospect, this was her fault, 
not his. He could never blame himself for re- 
pulsing her. 

“Listen,” he said, “I’m wise to everything, 
Marie. I know all about girls.” 

“Well, say,’’ Marie said, and she giggled, “I 
won’t believe that until you show me. Come 
on and show me, Tommy.”’ 

He was glad that he had been tactful. He 
had always been fond of Marie and she had 
been the first woman in his life. 

“Well, thanks, Marie,” he said, “but how 
about some other time? I’ve got a lot of school 
work tomorrow. Thanks, Marie.” 

There was one thing he had to say for 
Marie. She was not angry. In fact, she laughed, 
and not at him exactly; she was only laughing. 

“Well, good night,” she said. ““You’re a 
nice kid, Tom,” and she kissed him and that 
was all there was, except his glimpse behind 
the curtain of things. Somehow, although 
there had been nothing more, that superficial 
scene had taught him a lot about Marie and 
about life by indirection. He had always had 
the gift of seeing behind the curtain. He had 
often wished that there were more women like 
Marie. 


Sometimes when there was nothing better 
to do in the night, when he and Rhoda could 
not sleep, they talked together in the dark 
about the town where they had each lived 
briefly. It was interesting how their points of 
view would differ. He was the one who could 
remember people best and who could tell 
anecdotes, including that one about Marie, and 
what he had heard about older days and older 
manners. He wanted to remember those days 
and they had been valuable to him, whereas 
Rhoda had wanted to forget. She had not seen 
the appeal of the place, but only its limitations. 
She had been restless and impatient with the 
town, and she had never got on well with his 
Aunt Edith, but he could never blame Rhoda 
for this. His Aunt Edith was an acquired habit 
and she had never approved of Rhoda. 


I dare say she’s a very sweet girl,’ she told 
him once, ‘“‘although I know nothing whatso- 
ever of her parents, because, quite frankly, the 
Brownes are not the sort of people who would 
be apt to cross my path. I cannot help feeling 
your courtship with Rhoda was precipitated 
unduly, as indeed was your father’s of your 
mother. I can only wish that you had allowed 
time to have been somewhat more the arbiter 
than either of you permitted, although I have 
no reason whatsoever to believe that Rhoda is 
not a sweet girl, and will not become in time a 
better housekeeper.”’ There was no reason to 
have ever expected that Rhoda and Aunt 
Edith would ever have understood each other. 

He recalled the last time that the three of 
them had been together in the Fowler house. 
It was when his aunt had been ailing before her 
last illness. Coming from New York and go- 
ing to the Fowler house, Rhoda had always 
said quite frankly, gave her the heebie jeebies. 
The house was, as Tom himself had often ad- 
mitted, an architectural impossibility that ex- 
hibited the extremes of an era of bad taste. Of 
course Tom had his obligations to his Aunt 
Edith and so Rhoda, being his wife, was glad 
to come on these flying visits, but that fixed 
idea of his aunt’s that they should occupy the 
black-walnut three-quarter bed in the rear 
spare room, simply because it had been his 
room once for two years, was honestly prepos- 
terous. It was true that it was far enough away 
so that they could mix a martini before supper 
without causing undue excitement, but he had 
to admit that the mattress was like a wash- 
board; and the bathroom still had a tin bath- 
tub and a stained-glass window. 

“Tom,” she said, on the last night they had 
ever spent in the Fowler house, ““move over 
here. I wish I had wool socks on because my 
feet are frozen. It’s that back entry on the way 
to the bathroom. Tom, dear, I don’t know 
how you stood it. I honestly can’t under- 
stand.” 

She could not, and why should she have? 
Everyone to his own taste, though tiresome, at 
the same time was a motto. She simply had 
not seen what he had. It had never been 
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Rhoda’s gift to project her imagination behind 
facades. 

His years with his Aunt Edith had done 
more to train his character than any subse- 
quent experience. It was tantalizing that he 
never could discover exactly why, because 
they had been dull years, without a glowing 
moment, triumph or excitement. Yet on sleep- 
less nights they were the years his mind moved 
back to most often. For instance, he would be 
back again in the judge’s library, and some- 
how it would always be snowing or sleeting 
outside. Tom could still hear the gentle tap- 
ping of sleet on the library windowpanes as 
though ghosts were tossing the sands of time 
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against them, and genial warmth always rose 
from the hot-air register behind the judge's 
desk. The library, being directly over the fur- 
nace, was the warmest room in the house, yet 
his Aunt Edith sat by preference in the cold 
front parlor with her embroidery. 

‘**Y our mother and I were never accustomed 
to enter the library,” she had told him, ‘‘un- 
less we were invited by the judge. The judge 
made it clear that the library was a man’s 
room, and so it is. On a damp day there is still 
the odor of his cigar smoke.” 

She had been right. There was the ghost of 
the odor of cigar smoke—not the best Ha- 
vana, either. There had been no one to disturb 
Tom there. He could sit by the hour in the 
judge’s leather chair, and instead of doing his 
high-school reading, he could examine the 
judge’s libido. The library became his first 
theater of the imagination and he realized later 
that the only true reality in the world existed 
there—the reality of appeal of mind to mind. 


H. learned more about women from the 
library than he ever did from Marie. The per- 
sonality of the judge was kinder and more 
genial in the library than elsewhere. The li- 
brary had been a gentleman’s library, consist- 
ing primarily of solid leather-bound sets. A 
gentleman’s library, as the judge very well un- 
derstood, comprised the British poets, the 
works of Bulwer Lytton, the Waverly 
novels, Dickens and Thackeray, Austen and 
the Bronté sisters and Trollope. Given these, 
there was space for a few deviations of fancy. 
Tacitus, perhaps, and Gibbon, and a set of 
Grote’s History of Greece, Green’s Short His- 
tory of the English People, Macaulay’s His- 
tory of England, and Boswell’s Johnson. Be- 
cause the judge was American, Parkman’s 
Montcalm and Wolfe was with the histories, 
and Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. Then as a 
dash of erudition, a set of Goethe which ap- 
peared to be in mint condition, a set of Moliére 
and Racine next to several volumes of Shake- 
speare. Tom got his first taste of the theater 
on that shelf, and his first love for reading 
French. 

It took time to make an estimate of the 
books the judge had really enjoyed. These were 
in the lower cupboards, presumably to be pro- 
tected from the perusal of his daughters, al- 
though why some of them were there was diffi- 
cult to understand. A large part of the Co- 
médie Humaine was there, and so were War 
and Peace, and Anna, and the maladjusted 
Madame Bovary and Salammbo, this one a 
French paper-back, and an almost complete 
set of the romances of Dumas. It was surpris- 
ing how often he found flecks of cigar ash be- 
tween their pages. His grandfather must often 
have walked the streets of an older Paris while 
he sat in his leather chair. It was only months 
later that he found the other books, only when 
he thought of looking behind the Legislative 
Acts. There he had found standing guiltily 
sideways The Memoirs of Casanova, Bur- 
ton’s Arabian Nights, Suetonius, three plays 
by Plautus, Balzac’s Droll Tales, an odd vol- 
ume in a very limited edition entitled Love 
Practices of the Hindus, Rabelais, Boccaccio, 
and Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. He might 
never have appreciated Chaucer if that volume 
had not lurked behind the Legislative Acts. 

There was no wonder that he learned a lot 
about women there in the judge’s library in his 
lonely years during the long, hard winters. 
There was many a time when he was so en- 
grossed with the way women behaved on the 
printed page, and what they might be up to 
next, that he often tiptoed downstairs in the 
small hours of the morning and lighted the 
judge’s table lamp. Twice his aunt had inter- 
rupted him, standing in the doorway in the 
heavy jager wool wrapper with her hair tight 
in curl papers. She had never once asked what 
he was reading. 

“Thomas,” was all she had ever said, “you 
must not study so hard or else you will over- 
strain your eyes and have to be fitted for 
glasses.”” 

You had to study hard, strain your eyes and 
reflex emotions besides, if you were to under- 
stand about the women in the judge’s library. 
And all he had to help him in the beginning 
were those obscure hints of Marie’s, but his 
reading taught him what she meant; and inci- 
dentally, it was generally more brightly stated. 
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Yet he still did not understand all about 
women. They had delighted him in the judge’s 
library and they delighted him today—dis- 
parate though they were, and confusing. 

It was not a bad training to review this gal- 
lery of literary portraits in the judge’s library. 
He had learned more in the process than he 
ever had from high-school or college English. 
He had learned the value of speech, or a small 
apt gesture, the arranging of the reticule, or 
the downcast eyes on the Book of Common 
Prayer to convey the illusion of a pretty face. 
Also he had learned many principles of writ- 
ing, and not only as a reader but as a writer, 
how to conjure reality from words; but al- 
ready this literary acquaintanceship made him 
aware of a disturbing fact: somehow the 
Balzac girls, the Bronté girls, the Tolstoi and 
the Dickens girls and all the rest never seemed 
wholly to resemble girls he met. 

It was no help to go back to high school 
after a session in the judge’s study and to 
glance across the rows of desks to the space 
where a girl named Malvina Frith, the first 
girl with whom he had ever fallen in love, was 
sitting. He would have done better to have 
gazed at her, bemused, watching the north 
light from the classroom window give luster to 
Malvina’s reddish hair and add an incompre- 
hensible piquancy to her unpowdered ret- 
roussé nose, without connecting Malvina 
with The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. She did 
not behave in the Meredith manner when he 
finally got up courage to ask her to go fora 
walk to look for wild flowers one afternoon in 
May. 

Come to think of it, Malvina Frith, whose 
father had been in the hardware business, 
might not have appealed to Mr. Meredith. 
Her nose, which had been irresistible across 
Room A in high school, had freckles on it. 
Due to their search for wild flowers, she was 
perspiring so freely that the undersleeves of 
her blue cotton dress were moist and her pos- 
ture was no longer so agile and graceful as it 
had seemed to be when they had brushed past 
each other in the high-school corridors all 
winter. Actually, though small, she was a 
rather dumpy girl, and she was more direct 
than anyone in Thackeray. Fielding might 
have understood her better, but she did not 
have the eighteenth-century touch. Her mo- 
ment and her setting belonged to her alone, 
and she could never be removed from either. 

“It certainly took you a long time to get 
around to it,” she said. 

“Around to asking you to go for a walk?” | 
he asked. “I don’t see why that’s getting | 
around to much.” ; 





Dont be so dumb, and don’t talk like you 
were in a book,”’ Malvina said. ““Haven’t you > 
been looking at me all winter, and not getting — 
around to doing anything, and haven’t I done | 
all I could?” 1 

“I don’t see that you did much,” he said. 

“You can’t in school, can you, dumbness?” 
Malvina said. “I did all I could and I kept 
brushing against you outside in the hall.” 

“Did you?” he asked. “I didn’t know it was 
on purpose.” 

“The trouble with you,” she said, “‘is that 
you read too many books, and people who 
read too many books never know what is | 
what outside of books—at least that’s how it | 
seems to me.” 

It was what you might call intuitive. It went 
to show that character was character and he | 
should have treasured what Malvina had saida — 
long, long time ago. { 


) 





purpose. I think that’s swell, Malvina.” i 
She laughed, not the way one of the judge’s 
girls would have laughed, but in a ripply way. | 
“Maybe you’d have got it if you’d been a foots | 
ball player or something,” she said, “you: 
dumb thing, you. Gosh, it’s been awful wait-: 
ing and kind of wondering.” 
He took her hand. It was pudgy and her 
fingers were blunt and soft, but he’ only 
thought of these aspects later. He took her 
hand and he raised it to his lips. i 
““Gosh,” she said, ‘‘you did that like some- 
one in a book or somewhere. Gosh, I bet you 
read more books than any boy in school.” 
She drew closer to him. It was the first time 
that he had ever thought of converting ex= 
perience into creation. 
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“T guess it’s all right to neck here,” she said. 
“Let’s go to it, Tom.” 

She sighed in a noisy, unliterary way after 
their first clumsy embrace. 

“Now won’t that stop you reading books?” 
she asked. “Gee, it’s great to kiss a boy—not 
just any boy like in post office, but a boy you 
feel about the way I’ve been feeling about you 
across the room all winter.” 

**Malvina,” he asked her, “do I neck better 
than Jack Dodd?’ 

It was not a question that any man should 
have asked, but at least it did not come out of 
George Eliot. 

“Never mind him,” Malvina said. ““You’re 
the handsomest and the smartest and the best 
necking boy in school.” 

He could see now that he had been different 
from all the others. He could see now why 
Malvina herself, with all her wiles and wishes, 
could not wholly erase that difference in a 
close embrace. And they, both of them, had 
tried, and everybody had recognized that 
Malvina was his best girl all through his 
senior year in high school. All through life he 
had been prone to kiss the wrong girl and to 
say the wrong thing to her at the wrong time 
and place. He could only add that he was used 
to being wrong by now, and it was time to get 
out of the stream of consciousness and walk 
on the solid shore. In his opinion, streams of 
consciousness never did get anybody to any 
place where they ever should have gone. 

He had walked downtown to get the mail 
and not to discuss abstractions beneath the 
pulpit of the First Congregational Church 
with Mr. Godfrey. He 
wished that events and 
people were not con- 
stantly overlapping be- 
cause there should be 
atime and a place for 
everything. There 
should be, but some- 
how he had never 
found it. 


The post office, an 
oversized gift from the 
Roosevelt Admin- 
istration, stood diag- 
onally across the 
street. He was back 
in the present where 
Providence had placed him and he was, thank 
heaven, still able to live in and appreciate the 
present. He was acutely aware of everything 
around him, but he was still outside it. He 
had to be because he must have been born to 
live and look. 

Why was it that post offices always smelled 
the same and always put one in the same an- 
ticipatory mood? It was the sense of the un- 
known that did the trick, of course, the un- 
known that lurked behind the glass facades of 
the private boxes and behind the bars of the 
delivery windows. o-t 

“There’s a registered mail, special delivery 
waiting for you, Mr. Harrow,” the clerk said. 
“We telephoned the house and they said you 
were walking down for the mail.” 

“Well, thanks,” Tom Harrow said. 

He dropped the letter into the side pocket 
of his coat. He had a very good idea of what 
the letter would say, and there was no reason 
whatsoever for him to read it. 


H. realized, when he was walking up the 
drive again to his office in the carriage house, 
that he had gone through a good deal of ex- 
perience since he had left the drive, in a purely 
vicarious way. In fact, he had gone through so 
much that it was harder than usual to know 
what he really felt or what he pretended to 
feel. He was sure that the letter in his pocket 
was no surprise because it was like the second 
shoe dropping, and he was glad that it had 
dropped. 

He found himself thinking of an evening he 
had once spent at the casino in Monte Carlo. 
Once when he and Rhoda had spent a winter 
on the Riviera, they had gone to Monte Carlo, 
and for once he had been as hot as a pistol. It 
did not last long—that run of his—but ever 
afterward he knew how a confirmed gambler 
felt. He had never forgotten the impression 
that those minutes had made on Rhoda. She 
was wearing her green dress, and the emerald 
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substance of a nation. 
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he had bought her at Cartier’s, solitary and 
beautifully conspicuous on its delicate gold 
chain. When those counters were passed to 
him so fast and in such quantities across the 
table, she could not understand what under 
the sun had happened to him, and he was sure 
that she had not shared his sense of temporary 
power. It was not only the gaming table, 
either, that exhilarated him. It was being mar- 
ried to the best-dressed and prettiest woman in 
that overdecorated room. He could also be- 
lieve that the size of his winnings had made 
Rhoda forget some of her inhibitions, but he 
was wrong about that. 

“Tom,” she said, and there was beautiful in- 
credulity in her voice, “pick it all up and take 
it to the cashier. You know you can’t go on 
like this forever.” 


What.” he said, “‘right in the middle of the 
run?” He had not done what she had said 
and he was glad he had not, but the chips only 
marked what was inside him—the measure of 
a hitherto unexperienced emotion. He could 
feel a new knowledge of life and he knew that 
it was something he would never lose, but the 
counters had never that evening even appeared 
like financial symbols, although they had been 
wholly real to Rhoda. 

“Oh, Tom,” she said, when everything was 
over, “you could have given me my emerald 
for nothing if you had only stopped.” 

The idea of this financial parallel had star- 
tled him, but no doubt she had been right. “I 
never wanted to get that thing for you for 
nothing,”’ he said. ““That isn’t the point at all. 
I wanted to give you 
something that meant 
something.” 

“Oh;?- Toms" she 
said, ‘““why didn’t you 
stop?” 

“Darling,” he said, 
“it wasn’t those chips 
on the table. Don’t 
you see it was the 
thing ?” 

The point was that 
he had the thing for 
the moment and that 
Rhoda never under- 
stood. 


His workroom was 
no different. Miss Mulford was seated at his 
worktable as she did sometimes when he was 
out. She was reading a typescript which he rec- 
ognized immediately as the third draft of the 
third act of the play on which he was working. 
He was pleased that she was doing so because it 
showed that the play might have interested her. 

She put down the manuscript and stood up. 

“Don’t start to apologize,” he said. “I’ve 
told you to sit there when I’m out. As a mat- 
ter of fact, so long as you’re there, you'd better 
sit right down again.” 

She laughed. “I can’t get over the feeling 
that it is a deviation,” she said. 

“T know,” he said. “‘And if you look in the 
upper-right-hand drawer, you'll find a case of 
my Egyptian cigarettes, and you may take one 
because it will be more in character.” 

She laughed again. ““You mean that ser- 
geant in the war play, who kept smoking the 
general’s cigars?” 

“Yes,” he said. ““You’re right on the beam 
this morning. Have a cigarette and keep up the 
old tradition.” 

Occasionally it was startling to realize that 
Miss Mulford understood him better than any 
other woman ever had and that he had spent 
more time in her company than with any 
other woman, and the best of all was that he 
did not know much about her. All he had to 
know was that he liked her and could trust 
her and he hoped that she liked him, or at any 
rate the job. 

““How do you like that new third act?” he 
asked. “‘Not that you have to stick your neck 
out if you don’t want to.” 

“T don’t mind,” she said, and she lighted 
one of the Egyptian cigarettes, and she looked 
more ageless than ever. “I’ve never known 
you to sulk or to hold it against me when I’ve 
been frank about anything you’ve written.” 

“Why, thanks,” he said. “I’ve always tried 
to get along without a whipping boy.” 

“Or girl,’ Miss Mulford said. 
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He sat down in one of the armchairs. “Toss 
me over a cigarette,” he said. “Maybe you’ve 
been a whipping girl for years and just don’t 
know it.” 

“Oh, I would know it,” Miss Mulford 
answered. 

“JT wouldn’t be too sure,”’ he said. “The 
bright way of looking at things nowadays is 
that we none of us knows what we’re doing 
really, because all our motivations arise from 
unknown compulsions and even when we 
know what we are doing we do not know 
what we want.” 

“If you mean that nobody knows every- 
thing, I suppose you’re right,”’ she said. “But I 
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“Well, it’s good to know there’s someone 
left on the team,” he said. ‘Madame thinks 
I’m slipping.” 

“She didn’t tell you that, did she?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, no,” he said. “I heard her telling 
Walter Price in the hall this morning.” 

“You shouldn’t listen at doors,” she said. 
“When I first came here to work, the word was 
that you were on the way out. Besides, she 
hasn’t read it, has she?” 

“No,” he said. “It doesn’t do much good to 
show Madame a script because she always re- 
acts to it exactly like Higgins. He entirely 
molded her character long before I came 
along—not that maybe it wasn’t such a bad 
idea.” 

“Then I wouldn’t worry as long as she 
hasn’t read it,” Miss Mulford said. “I wish 
you'd think about getting some time to work 
on the third act.” 

“‘That’s right,” he said. ‘“‘Maybe I can fin- 
ish with it this afternoon, but it’s too late this 
morning. By the way, the sun isn’t over the 
yardarm, is it?”’ 

““No,”’ Miss Mulford said. “It’s only a quar- 
ter to twelve. Besides, you won’t finish the 
third act if you have a drink before lunch.” 

“That doesn’t necessarily follow,” he said. 

“It does, usually; and besides, you’ve got 
to call up Mr. Beechley. He said it was very 
important, and he ought to be in his office 
now. And besides, I’ve got to go over the 
mail.” 

“Have I forgotten anything else?” he asked. 

“No,” she said, “but it’s been a long time 
since you’ve asked for a drink before twelve 
o’clock. Has anything serious happened?” 

“Toss me another cigarette,”’ he said. 

“You haven’t finished the one you’re smok- 
ing,” she said. 

“You needn’t be so obvious at this time in 
the morning,” he answered. “I want a new 
cigarette because I’ve always found a new one 
is like a New Year’s resolution. It wipes the 
slate, moderately.” 


THE PASTOR SPEAKS OF SEX AND LOVE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52 


separation is intolerable, and a divided crea- 
tion groans and suffers, longing for union and 
fulfillment, as witnessed by Joan and Carl. The 
union sought, however, is more than sexual. 
It is a longing for a personal union of which 
the sexual is but a part and not the whole. 

The two sexes (thank God there are not 
more, complicated as matters are with only 
two!) exist for their mutual completion, but 
the differences between the sexes may cause 
occasions in which each seeks to gain advan- 
tage and power over the other. This is possible 
because each possesses that which the other 
does not have. The war between the sexes 
continues. That which is given for fulfillment 
may become an instrument of deprivation. 
When either a woman or a man exploits the 
needs of the other, the relationship upon 
which they depend for fulfillment is destroyed. 
They are thus deprived of a resource of love 
and reunion so that once again they are in a 
state of sexual and personal separation and 
alienation. 

Sex needs marriage, and marriage needs sex. 
Sex without marriage has meaning; but its 
meaning, without the structure and discipline 
that marriage can provide, is insecure and apt 
to be transient. This is the point at which Joan 
and Carl needed help. They were rightly sure 
that their relationship called for sexual ex- 
pression, but they had not seen that their sex 
relationship required the dependability and 
continuity of marriage if its meanings were to 
be preserved and grow. Need I add that the 
reverse is also true? Not only does a serious 
sex relationship need marriage, but marriage 
without sex is an incomplete relationship and 
lacks an indispensable resource. 

When human love seeks to achieve its own 
fulfillment, there are aspiration, hope and de- 
termination on the part of the lovers. The 
desire to be at one with each other, to express 
that oneness in the sex act, is the attempt on 
the part of each to break out of separation and 
to achieve reunion. The act seems to move the 
lovers in the direction of redemption: Many 
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“You might as well admit,” she said, “that 
something is the matter.” 

“All right,” he said. He took the registered 
special-delivery letter from his pocket. ““Never 
mind the rest of the mail, but just read this 
one and tell me what it says.” He stood up 
and handed it to her and sat down again. 

The problem was always timing. There was 
an art in making a casual gesture interesting to 
an audience, but he was sick and tired of 
dramatization just then—real or artificial. 
And when you faced facts, you had to face 
them. 

“Are you sure you shouldn’t read it your- 
self?’ she asked. “It’s marked ‘personal.’ ” 

“You read it,”’ he said. ““You know I don’t 
like legal letters.” ; 

She took the paper cutter from his table and 
slit the envelope. “‘It isn’t good for you to pass 
on letters like this,’ she said. 

““Now please,” he said, “I know my be- 
havior is immature. Of course I’m being im- 
mature. You know, when I was in the First 
Congregational Church this morning, I dis- 
covered that I knew quite a good deal about * | 
myself in bright, feverish flashes.” 

She stopped opening the envelope. ‘‘What 
were you doing in the First Congregational 
Church?” she asked. 

“Just talking to the pastor,” he said. ““Go 
ahead and read it and give me a synopsis.” 

There was a moment’s pause after she had 
read the letter. There was no sex, but there 
was loyalty. She had always been a very nice 
girl. 

““You’ve always said it’s just as well to brace 
yourself,’ she said. “Well, maybe it wasn’t 
such a bad idea, about my giving you a drink. 
It might help you with the synopsis.” 

“T’ll hear the synopsis first,” he said. ~~ 

“All right,” she said, “‘but I hate to be the 
one who hurts you. They want three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars ten days from yes- 
terday or else they will sell out your securi- 
ties.” 





(To be Continued) 


have witnessed to an experience of “‘new crea- 
tion,’ “reunion, purification,” ‘“‘comple- 
tion.”’ One poet and theologian speaks of “the 
mystery of a sudden merging and union into a 
single indivisible being of flesh and spirit, of | 
heaven and earth, of human and divine love.”’ 

This interplay between the flesh and -the | 
spirit is important in all our living. The body 
is a means of communication—the handclasp | 
of a friend, the physical communion and com- | 
munication between mother and child, the kiss | 
of lovers, and ultimately, in the deepest and 
most complete relationship between man and | 
woman, the union of their bodies in inter- 
course. This is a physical act, to be sure; but if | 
it is not more than a physical act, it is not love. | 
The best statement on this relationship comes 
from Archbishop William Temple: “Sex be- 
longs to the realm of personal relationships, 
and is the point at which spiritual and physi- 
cal come into closest interplay.” 

The implications of this insight for attitudes — 
toward sex are clear. Lust is an offense against 
the relationship because it enslaves us and 
takes away our freedom to love another. Ex- | 
ploitation of the flesh in violation of the spirit 
does not fulfill the participants, but destroys 
them. It is usually followed by feelings of un- 
cleanness, incompleteness, guilt. 

Love is as important as oxygen—without it, 
we die. Yet, either reluctantly or resentfully, 
some of us try to live without love, being- 
either too blind to see or too proud to admit 
our need. Defiantly we try to pretend that we 
can live independently of the relationships 
which we were created to depend upon. We 
know how indispensable they are when we 
realize that the worst hurts we suffer are those 
we receive at the hands of people, especially 
those from whom we expect love or whom we 
love. It hurts not to be loved and not to be 
able to love, but all of us are doomed to ex- 
perience deprivation of love insofar as human 
capacity to love is concerned. First, our capac- 
ity to love is limited because we are finite crea- 
tures. Second, we are deprived because we are 
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0 self-centered ever to love another as much 
s he needs to be loved. We always want more 
yve than we receive. 

“Why can’t we love perfectly those whom 
re love?”’ is a question often heard from those 
hho are wrestling with the problems of love. 
he difficulty is that you and I, and all men, 
eed love most when we are most unlovable. 
‘he unlovableness of one partner sets off the 
nlovableness of the other, which plunges the 
ouple from the occasional heights of union 
) the depths of separation and despair. No 
jatter how fulfilling our moments of union 
nd reunion are, there is always the unexperi- 
nced and unexpressed love for which our 
wnermost being longs but cannot receive or 
estow. So the truest love story tells of both 
estasy and tragedy. Though we can tolerate 
-agedy in love stories or in the lives of saints 
nd heroes, we find it unacceptable in the love 
rama of our own lives. 
oO many young cou- 
les are allowed to come 
) marriage with the il- 
sion that since they 
an dream and talk 
bout perfect love, theirs 
ill be the perfect mar- 
age and they will “‘live 
appily ever after.” Of 
ourse they are encour- 
ged in this by a culture find 
Jat is still pursuing the 
lusion of the adequacy 


i nly he 
f man to save himself. ve 





COME SUMMER 


By CHRISTIE LUND COLES 


A boy will always be hard to 


Come summer anywhere, for 


subject from men and women and their prob- 
lems of love to God and whatever His love is. 
The subject is the same. God’s love is always 
love in action. It is action in relation to man 
and to our pretensions, fears, sins and needs. 
And our love in all its true expression is His 
will. 


Every expression of genuine love on our 
part is evidence of God’s presence; and every 
act of real love conveys His presence. This is 
the meaning of that profound statement in the 
first epistle of St. John: “God is love; and he 
that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and 
God in him.” We offer our human love, im- 
perfect and impure though it may be, with the 
assurance that He is in the love and we in Him. 
As Dr. Paul Tillich has written, “In every 
moment of genuine love, we are dwelling in 
God, and God in us.” If a man and a woman 
have this faith in love, 
they will find more 
power to serve and sac- 
rifice for each other, to 
forgive and make al- 
lowances for each other, 
to share and sympathize 
with each other. 

Sex has a special role 
in this life of love, and 
it is more than a phys- 
ical thing or function. 
It is a function, but its 
true role is not to be 
found until we see its 
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sreat new ideas 


IN DENTAL CARE 


from Dr.West’s 


More protection in a single brushing 
than any other way 


Knows where the cool, 


Vhen = disillusionment : 
lean-fingered wind 


omes, couples may be 
9 disappointed that 
1ey tend to reject each 


meaning in relation to 
the persons of whom it 
is a part and an ex- 
pression. Sex as a func- 


Has hollowed a place in the 
willow tree 


ther altogether. 
People marry because 
f irresistible desire, 
ecause they love and 
re in love, because they 
ant to be united with 
1¢e loved one. And God, 
believe, wants man and 
oman to seek each 
ther in this way. He 
ants us to be com- 
leted, to be healed, to 
e loved. He wants us 
) give ourselves toward 
ne completion of an- 
ther, to heal and to 
ve. But this is not 
asy for us because we 
ring to these relation- 
hips all kinds of prob- 
ms, prejudices, fears 
hat complicate our lives 
nd limit our power to 
elp each other. We be- 
ome discouraged and 
yse Our faith in love. 
We need to remember 
Mat each needs that <7; 
hich the other cannot 
ive, so the most that human love can do is 
© give its best with the full realization that 
| is not enough. So the first step in building 
Marriage is to help each other affirm his 
ower of love and at the same time recognize 
hat his love needs a lift from divine love that 
jas the power to do what his cannot. It is not 
urprising that couples who depend upon their 
ove alone and who are without the resources 
f this greater love find themselves caught in 
nm ever-deepening circle of frustration and 
lespair. And the sex life of the couple, need- 
288 to say, shares in this vicious circle. 


birds. 


words: 


finds 


Aleman love, including the sexual expres- 
ion of it, needs the enabling power of divine 
ove. This is the love that has the power to 
ave, the love that is able to love the unlov- 
ible, the love that can complete our limited 
inite love and liberate our self-saturated love. 
This is what we are all looking for, I insist— 
ven those who don’t know what it is! But we 
nust not think that if we find such love, it re- 
leves us of our responsibilities to love. The 
ove of God is not a refuge from frustrated 
ind fallible human love. When the power of 
livine love is in men, it moves them to the 
leeper and more difficult tasks of love. 

Some readers may want to hurry away at 
his point, thinking that | have changed the 


For a boat that will sail a 
leaf-strewn lake. 


Forgotten, by him, is the hour 
to slumber, 


While he dreams in the spears 
of grass that make 


A hiding place while he counts 
the number 


Of stars appearing or familiar 


When his mother says she 
looked “‘everywhere,”’ 


He answers soft in a boy’s own 


“Why, but mother—I was just 
right there,”’ 


Not knowing that nobody ever 


The skein of summer a boy 
unwinds. 






tion cannot be separated 
from the person to 
whom it belongs with- 
out destructive results. 
Why is this true? 

The best of all reli- 
gious tradition teaches 
that persons exist to be 
loved and things to be 
used. This relation is 
often reversed by some, 
however, and things 
are loved and persons 
used. I use a person 
when I use one or more 
of his functions, such 
as sex, to serve some 
purpose of mine. I value 
him for what he can do 
for me above what he is 
as a person. In fact, I 
might even bypass him 
as a person altogether 
and, by an exploitation 
of his function, reduce 
him to the status of 
a thing. Promiscuity, 
therefore, harms the 
participants because it is 
an act against the persons involved. Their sex- 
ual functions are exploited, and they are 
turned into sexual things. 

On the contrary, a holy sexual relationship 
is one in which the relation between function 
and being is preserved and honored in thought 
and act. \n this kind of love, the lover “‘loves, 
honors and cherishes” his beloved as a person. 
It is a wonderful experience to be so revered 
as a person. In this sense sexual union is sac- 
ramental, for the act is now an outward and 
visible sign of the mutual union between two 
persons in which function serves its real pur- 
pose. * 

We come to this conclusion: The only sure 
action is to love. In the relationship of mar- 
riage and sex, husband and wife commit 
themselves to each other—and to children 
born of their union. The duties and privileges 
of each day are natural occasions for doing 
tle work of love. When a husband gives him- 
self to his wife in the act of love, he is calling 
her into being as a person and a woman. When 
she responds to him, or when she awakens him 
as a male and a person, she is calling him into 
being. This is a great work of love. Even when 
one remembers some little interest or pleasure 
of the other, this is a work of love. In all true 
giving of ourselves God is in us and we in 
Him and His love is at work. END 
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New Dr. West’s Push-Button 
Tooth Paste The modern, convenient 


container says it’s new...the tangy, refreshing 
flavor tells you something good is going on! New- 
textured Dr. West’s paste flows smoothly and evenly 
without spurting. Penetrates tooth crevices for 
more thorough cleaning with polishing action. Here 
is the most modern dental care for your family 
...from Dr. West’s! (NOTE: Take it on trips... 


travels safely with exclusive protec- 79¢ 


tive tip.) Special introductory price. 

New Dr. Wests “Germ-Fighteyr” 
Toothbrush More health protection than 
any toothbrush ever offered! You can use it even 
after you’ve had a bacterial infection. It can touch 
other people’s toothbrushes. This amazing Dr. 
West’s “‘Germ-Fighter’’ won’t pass along germs. 
Every bristle is treated by a special anti-bacterial 
process*. This enables it to inhibit or destroy germs 
that fall on and hold to it. Cleans your teeth best, 
too, because it’s shaped right to fit your 69¢ 


dental arch. *Pats, applied for 
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° a8 ‘The frosting makes the cake 3. 
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A Betty Crocker Frosting Mix 
makes perfect frosting every time! 


“ ..1 guarantee it! Real home-cooked-tasting frosting 
—with no cooking. Add a bright-idea trick like these 
and turn your cake into a triumph!” 
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Idea: Cherry Blossom Frosting! Use new Cherry Fluff Frosting 
—party-pink, bright with cherries! Save 2 cup frosting; add red 
food coloring. Half fill teaspoon with frosting; with 2nd spoon, 
ease each ‘'petal’’ onto cake. Center flowers with yellow sugar. 
















Idea: Hobnail Fudge Frosting! Betty Crocker Chocolate 
Fudge Frosting Mix costs less than buying the ingredients your- 
self. Always easy-spreading—'n lickin’ good! For ‘‘hobnails,'’ press 
down with bowl of teaspoon, swirl slightly; draw up sharply. 





Idea: Plaid Frosting! Betty Crocker Fluffy White Frosting Mix 


beats right up into stiff, snowy ‘'7-minute’’ frosting. No cooking! 
To make plaid pattern, dip string in food coloring; hold taut; 
press into frosting. Repeat. Use new string for each color. 


Yes, every mix wer tor you is guaranteed to come out perfect, or send the box top 


to Betty Crocker, Box 200, Minneapolis 40, Minn., and General Mills will send your money back, Mills 


by HELEN FURNAS 


want to tell you about a new way to 

live with three meals a day and no 
help. New to most people, that is, but not 
to us because years ago we were lucky 
enough to have a badly wrecked evening 
which led to a new discovery. 

A series of small emergencies obliged 
me to leave a just-cooked dinner waiting 
for one solid hour. It was rare-broiled 
steak, mashed potatoes, new garden peas. 
Resentfully I put the plattered steak and 
the vegetable dishes on a white elephant 
of a thing I called a “hot tray”—a long 
glass-topped tray heated from within by 
a thermostatically controlled electric unit 
that I occasionally used for hot hors 
d’oeuvres. I covered these waiting foods 
with an old-fashioned roasting pan and 
thought, Well, at least they ll keep warm 
even if they do overcook and dry out. 

When we finally got back to them, 
they were warm all right and the steak 
was still rare and juicy, the potatoes still 
fluffy, the peas sweet and not overcooked, 
but just the way we like them. We hadn’t 
known what hot trays—and sister gadg- 
ets—could do. 

With that beginning we learned fast 
and came the dawn of a new day. That 
wasn’t just another good meal—that was 
a milestone. It started the Furnas family 
on a greatly liberated way of life. Here’s 
the way it looks to strangers: 
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We had Mary Doe and her son in for 
dinner recently. They arrived at six to 
watch a special TV program with dinner 
planned for seven o’clock. At six-thirty, 
when the program was over, I left the | 
living room for two minutes, visited my 
freezer, took out some already baked bis- 
cuits and plugged in my electric bun 
warmer. We whiled away a half hour or 
so in the living room nibbling hors 
d’oeuvres. I disappeared for another two 
minutes to pour the water and put on the 
butter. Then we all sat down to eat: roast 
lamb with baby carrots, pearl onions and 
roasted potatoes, gravy, mint sauce, hot 
biscuits. Dessert was chilled pears with 
custard sauce (made the day before) 
topped with strawberries. All the hot 
food awaited us in the dining room on the 
hot tray. | had cooked it before the guests 
arrived. The only staff standing by in the 
kitchen was a setter named Emily. No, I 
hadn’t done it with mirrors and it was all 
quite easily arranged, I explained to 
Mary, who had been asking at intervals, 
“Isn’t there anything I can do?’’ Now she 
said, “You are either the best manager or 
the biggest liar in the world.” 

She was wrong on both counts. Actu- 
ally, I’m rather absent-minded and an 
adventurous rather than a brilliant cook— 
the type who has successfully mixed apple 
juice with bouillon but who worries about 
when to take out the roast beef. But Joe 
and I not only enjoy the pursuit of new 
and original food but crave peace and 
quiet surrounding its serving and eating. 
Since I’m easily as busy as the next dual- 
control female and my husband’s tied to 
a typewriter, not a kitchen range, we have 
to work some kind of magic to get such 
results. And the late dinner that should 
have been wrecked was the key. 
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shine aluminum f34¢— 
Give you more free time! 


HOT-TRAY STEAK DINNER 


Buy a porterhouse steak about 

2” thick. For a rare steak, broil in a 
preheated broiler 4 minutes on each side. 
Wrap in aluminum foil and then 

place on a thermostatically controlled 
electric tray which has been preheated 
at medium heat. Also place on 

the tray a covered casserole of hot, 
drained, slightly undercooked peas. 
Season with salt, pepper and butter. 

Add another well-covered casserole of hot 
prepared mashed potatoes, and hold 

the vegetables along with the steak. 
Turn steak once during holding 

time. Just before serving, remove foil, 
and arrange with parsley on platter. 
Replace on hot tray to keep warm. 

If it is desirable to have a less rare steak, 
increase the broiling time to 5 minutes 
on a side. If you would like your steak 
rare and wish to hold it longer than 

45 minutes, decrease the broiling time to 
3 minutes on a side and it will be 
possible to hold the steak rare for about 
1 hour and 15 minutes. For a thinner 





STUART 


For maximum benefit from our new 
way of life you may need to lay in some 
equipment. Most useful will be a hot tray 
which costs from $6 to $50 and ranges in 
size from 6”x6” to about 16”x28”. You 
should choose one to fit your needs. Our 
medium-size hot tray, when equipped 
with a cover not provided by the makers, 
like my improvised roasting pan or heavy 
aluminum foil, holds a large platter or 
three oblong vegetable dishes, at just the 
right temperature to keep €0ed from dry- 
ing out. You might wish to add an elec- 
trically heated tile to hold an extra vege- 
table, gravy or sauce dish, and perhaps 
later the coffeepot, if you don’t have one 
that keeps the brew hot. An electric bun 
warmer which defrosts and warms up 
prebaked frozen rolls or biscuits or pre- 
toasted English muffins or garlic bread 
can double as a casserole holder when 
required and is wonderful to have. New 
on the market, too, is an electric plate 
warmer. It holds ten plates. Not all these 
are necessary, but I’d rather be without 
the front doorknob than without the hot 
tray. 

My invaluable little wallflowers could 
give every woman who does her own 
cooking (and who doesn’t these days?) 
the following basic Four Freedoms at the 
end of a long day with some rich divi- 
dends at other times: 

1. It is no longer necessary to bring 
everything to the finish line at the same 
split second. If the potatoes are ready 
before the beans, butter and season 
them, pop them on the hot tray and for- 
get them until the rest of the dinner is 
ready. 

2. All kitchen mess can be done away 
with long before serving time, making for 
far less washing up later. Once your food 


steak, cut the broiling time down— 
even just sear in a hot pan—before 
holding on the tray. 


is ready, it may be put in the dining room 
where it is to be consumed, not left sitting 
around in odd pans waiting to be trans- 
ferred to other dishes for last-minute 
shuttling. 

3. On company nights, everything can 
be on the hot tray well ahead of the din- 
ner deadline, leaving the hostess time for 
a cat nap, a shower, leisurely dressing 
with no worries about such last-minute 
chores as gravy making. There need be 
no last-minute chores as far as the hot 
food is concerned. 

4. On ordinary nights, all jobs can be 
similarly out of the way early, primping 
accomplished, and time to relax with 
your husband before dinner. With the 
possibility of having dinner ready before 
it’s needed, perhaps the kiddies could be 
reclaimed from the TV Wild West to the 
bosom of the family once in a while! 

Fifth and sixth freedoms come along 
with a solution to the problem of late 
risers, and hungry menfolk who couldn’t 
resist another nine holes before lunch. 
Every weekend hostess has wrestled with 
one of these problems, or both. The word 
‘hostess,’ however, must not be over- 
emphasized. In this family the first step 
toward preparing any meal with hot food 
involved is plugging in one, two or all of 
Our warming devices. Certain cooked 
frozen foods can be gradually defrosted 
on them. There are numerous little tricks 
about the types of dishes to use, cover- 
ings, stowing, timing and so forth—all 
easily acquired. Incidentally, the amount 
of electricity the things consume is low. 

And so I say to you, wives of commut- 
ing husbands, mothers of adolescent daw- 
dlers, all other slaves to time, tide, train 
schedules and baby formulas, what you 
need in your life is a hot tray. 
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No other cleaning product lifts off 
burned-on grease and scorchy stains 
faster. And only Brillo contains special 
soap with Jeweler’s Polish . . . to bring 
back like-new shine at the same time! 
Results are guaranteed. You get a new 
utensil free if Brillo fails to clean! 
Nothing cleans and shines aluminum 
like New Brillo Soap Pads. 
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WILL THE 


appealed to the emotion of the ideal with the 
intensity of a religion, and began to create a 
large elite of men and women who despise 
mass standards and are determined that they 
shall not prevail. 

This elite rules Russia today in every phase 
of society. It is open to everyone, but to enter 
it one must undergo and master tremendous 
disciplines. 

The school child must first of all display 
impeccable deportment. That is the beginning 
of everything—or a quick exit out the school 
gates. He must be courteous and attentive to 
his teachers, to all adults, and never rowdy 
with his classmates. He must come to school 
clean and in a clean school uniform, with well- 
brushed hair. If he does not, he will be sent 
home or his parents sharply reprimanded. He 
must successfully complete studies, with no 
selection left to himself or his parents, calling 
for diligence and _ intellectual discipline. 
Otherwise he is doomed to a special school— 
and to the proletariat of manual toil. 

It does not occur to the Platonic Guardians 
of Russia that every Russian youth has a right 
to a high-school or college education. No one 
in Russia has “‘rights.”” He has only earned 
rewards. 

The selective process is terrific. Since I left 
Russia, further light has been shed on this 
by a young acquaintance who speaks fluent 
Russian and spent two years in a Russian 
university. Intellectual brilliance alone will 
not win access to high intellectual positions or 
even higher education. The applicant’s whole 
previous school record is studied—and even 
the record of his parents. 

Are they industrious, conscientious work- 
ers? Are they Party members, and if so have 
they been active in Party work, which includes 
the performance of many social services? Is 
the applicant a member of the Comsomol 
(Communist Youth) and if so has he dis- 
played qualities of leadership, has he been 
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MASSES BE SUBDUED BY AN ELITE OF PUBLIC GUARDIANS? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 


helpful to younger pupils, has he had their 
respect? 

This selection and training is not one to 
satisfy the Common Man but to create un- 
common men, and condition society to ac- 
cept them without question as its governors. 
It represents a radical rejection of the most 
basic Communist concept—that of equality. 

In only two negatives is there any equality 
whatever. No one may own productive prop- 
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There are two good rules which ought 
to be written upon every heart. 
Never believe anything bad about 
anybody, unless you positively know 
that it is true. Never tell even that, 
unless you feel that it is absolutely 
necessary, and that God is listening 
while you tell it. VAN DYKE 
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erty, though he may have houses, servants, 
cars, and no one may lead a life of leisure. But 
in every other sense Communist society is a 
hierarchical structure of elites, composed, 
among the workers, of those who overfulfill 
“norms,” and are economically rewarded for 
so doing; of managers with complete author- 
ity over underlings; of academicians who 
direct science, art and every branch of culture. 
The way they dress and live is an outward 
symbol of superior status. 

It is this elite who impose the standards; 
who decree that sensational accounts of 
crimes, publicized gossip of intimacies, ‘‘love 
nest”’ stories or other lewdnesses should not 
appear in public communications; who pro- 
hibit schoolgirls from wearing cosmetics; who 
make corruption not at all tempting; who ban 
rock ’n’ roll and other orgiastic dances and 


music; who produce plays for children of great 
innocence and delicacy; who keep the great 
classical literature of Russia alive; who in- 
fluence the public taste for opera, ballet and 
live theater; who use the press and radio for 
perpetual Communist indoctrination; who, in 
public nurseries, give even to babies a 
phenomenal physical training; and who are 
imbued with a patriotism and confidence in 
the Communist future that, for Russia’s rivals, 
should be disturbing. 

They are not our standards or those of 
Western culture—if Russian standards ever 
were. In the background is always the knout; 
there is a constant undertow of fear; there is 
barely a breath of freedom. It is not, to 
Western eyes, a happy country. There is an 
astonishing lack of original artistic creativity, 
in contrast to scientific advancement. And 
there is always the danger to the elite them- 
selves of seizure of power by some monstrous 
tyrant. 

In cultural comparison with the West, 
Russia is what Sparta was in contrast to 
Athens, and Sparta left no monuments by 
which to be remembered after 2500 years! 

But it is powerful and power-desiring, and 
the threat to our society today is—however 
heretical the observation may be—its absorp- 
tion by the Common or Mass Man, his tastes, 
his appetites, his frustrations, his inner bore- 
dom, and his incapacity, lack of desire, and, 
indeed, lack of opportunity to accept onerous 
responsibility. 

The Russian transformation records what 
has repeatedly happened in history: total 
equality and a mass-determined society lead 
to tyranny, and the eventual supplanting of a 
defeated governing caste by a new one. 

As far as I know history, no great civiliza- 
tion has survived without a strong elite de- 
termined to set and uphold certain standards. 
The democratic Thomas Jefferson, no less 
than his contemporaries among the founders, 
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envisioned a democracy led, not by a nobility | 
of birth but by a nobility of brains and virtue. . 
Jefferson would never have conceived of leav- 1% 
ing the curricula and disciplines of education 7 ! 
to popularly elected school boards, school 

administrators, the desires of teen-age minors, 1 
and the mass of Common Men. 

Theodore Roosevelt, long before he was — 
President, issued an appeal for the moral 
obligation that rests upon the men of means f 
and of education to do their full duty by their 
country—a duty they may not neglect ‘‘on 
any plea of their private affairs.” He ad- | 
monished such men not to enter party politics 
but to go into public life purely as Americans | 
and, by actual work, prove their superiority 
especially in giving the tone to our educational | 
institutions. He also admonished them neveil 
to shrink from association with the rough } 
people who do the world’s work and associate® | 
only with one another and with those who | 
think as they do. He saw the educated elite as | 
a leaven of the mass, simultaneously learning | 
from it, encouraging and working with its 
members, and helping them to bring out their 
latent individualities, the uncommonnesses | 
that are in every human being. 

I have no sympathy whatever for those who | 
despise the “‘average man’”—human in that 
he is average. Nor with the superior who 
divorce themselves from common human ex- 
perience, and who, by that very fact, can never | 
lead. But neither may we sympathize with the | 
inverted snobbery that scorns superiority and | 
makes the Common Man, his tastes, his | 
organizations and his institutions, the measure 
of all good and “‘the voice of God.” J 

If we do, we shall first, by way of equalit 
and the dictatorship of mass standards, lose 
our liberties, and then by the exigencies of | 
survival lose equalities as well, falling under — 
the dictatorship of a self-organized elite and_ 
acceptable only as possibly more tolerable 
than the dictatorship of the masses. END 
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as anxious. Her grooming had suffered. He 
fade allowances. Yet her brown eyes did not 
ite meet his directly. They shifted. He real- 
‘ed with a bit of a shock that they were by no 
eans friendly. They were distraught, haunted. 
er hand told him how tense she was. 
' She was trying to smile, but the smile was a 
ferformance. “I’m so glad to see you. How 
ire you, David?’ He was reminded of the 
een, throwing a scrap of her attention to the 
ass sad sack, years ago. 
He didn’t tell her how he was. ‘““Where is the 
atient?”’ the doctor asked gently. 
The patient was in a back bedroom, down- 
airs. Michael March, who had been going 
laces, had come here. 
| This was no home, this farmhouse. The 
arnishings were old and shabby and not 
articularly clean. The whole atmosphere re- 
jected the taste of another generation. 
This was a temporary perch. So temporary 
at the patient, lying on the bed, was not 
en in the bed. He wore his clothes—a soiled 
nirt, wrinkled trousers. 
| Mike March was a man, now, and a sick 
nan, disheveled, muttering with fever. The 
left was still there in his chin. His right hand 
vas wound around with gauze. David looked 
t it and was appalled. 
_“This should have had attention long ago,” 
e said gravely. “When did this happen?” 
“Oh, Monday,” murmured Connie. “Oh, 
avid, please fix it. .. . The doctor’s here,” she 
aid to the man on the bed. “You'll be all 
ight now.” 
“How did it happen? What did this?” 
Yavid demanded. 
“It was an accident,” she said vaguely. Her 
and touched Mike’s forehead and David 
uld see how the fingers trembled. ‘‘Oh, he is 
sick. Can you do something quickly?” Her 
ackbone, as he could see under the taut 
bric of her rumpled dark dress, was abso- 
tely rigid, as if it waited for a blow. 
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The doctor worked over the hand, which 
was a mess and outraged him. He cleaned it 
as best he could. He bound it. Shot in an anti- 
biotic. Straightened from the task. Said 
quietly, ““He’ll have to go in to the hospital, 
Connie.” 

““No,”’ she said rather stupidly. ““We are 
leaving this morning.” 

The patient’s head moved and he mur- 
mured, ‘‘Connie or 

As she bent over, David rose and walked 
into the next room. There was no light in this 
sitting room, but enough crept through to 
show him the telephone, on a small table, 
among the jumble of dusty-looking sofas and 
chairs. 

He found the light switch, flicked it on, 
plucked up the phone and dialed the hospital. 
Staring at a picture of somebody’s ancestor, 
he wondered sadly how the Marches came to 
be in this strange place. He had no doubt what 
he must do. 

Maggie’s jaunty voice said in his ear, 
“Memorial Hospital.”” Maggie Fowler was on 
the switchboard at the hospital from 9:30 in 
the evening to 5:30 a.m. She always said 
“Memorial Hospital’ in that gay and lilting 
manner, as if to assure whoever called by 
night that the hospital was wide awake and 
cheerfully ready for anything. 

““Maggie? Dave Blair.’’ He did not say, im- 
personally, ‘““Doctor Blair’ because he could 
so vividly imagine her nice square face bent 
into the light, the twist of the corner of her eye- 
brow. He squired Maggie around, in the in- 
frequent hours when they were both off duty. 
Maggie was a darling girl. Maybe she was the 
right girl. The trouble was, David knew, that 
Maggie herself wasn’t sure. She saw many 
things from her post in the hospital. Maggie 
wasn’t altogether sold on the idea of joining 
permanently the ranks of those to whom 
“night’”’ was not private and inviolate. She 
had once said, “‘Life’s too short.” 









“T’m bringing in a patient,” he told her now 
on. the phone. “‘May need surgery. Will you 
try to get hold of Doctor Wilson?” 

“Sure thing. Don’t want the ambulance?” 

“No, I ——” 

Behind him Connie screamed “No!” She 
flew through the door and flung herself upon 
him. “No, no.” 

David lowered the instrument and his right 
arm caught her shaking body around the 
shoulders. 

“You can’t telephone!” she said, hoarse 
with fear. ““You can’t call anybody! Put it 
down!” 

He did exactly that. He put the phone down 
on the table. But not into its cradle. It lay 
there, alive. 

He used both hands to hold Connie a little 
away so that he could look at her. “I’m afraid 
you don’t understand,” he said patiently. 


- “That hand is a real mess, Connie.” 


“But you fixed it. He is better now. You’ve 
got to go.” 

“T haven’t fixed it,”’ he said quietly, shocked 
by this childishness. ‘‘I can’t fix it. Not here. 
He is very sick, Connie. I’m sorry to have to 
tell you—but he may lose that hand.” 

“No.” She didn’t seem to receive his words 
at all. 

“Or lose his life,’ the doctor said more 
sharply. “It is serious, Connie.” 

“You can’t be here. Take your car. Go 
away. Hurry.” She struggled in his hands. 

Patiently he started all over again. “You 
don’t understand ——” 

**You are the one who doesn’t understand,” 
she cried frantically. ““You don’t know about 
John. He’s gone into town, but he’s coming 
back. If he finds you here he’ll kill you!” Her 
voice was a shriek. ‘“‘He’ll kill us all!” 

He slapped her cheek lightly. His right arm 
held her shoulders with all his strength until 
their shuddering, under his hard physical 
support, began to lessen. “‘All right,” he said. 
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““Now tell me quietly. What is all this? Who 
is this John?” 

“He . . . is Mike’s boss. He hired Mike. 
He’s out of the house for only a little while. 
You mustn’t be here when he comes back.” 

‘Hired’ Mike to do what?” 

“To make To work with explosives. 
Mike was in demolition work in the service. 
He David, we can’t take time to talk. 
You’ve got to go. And hurry.” He was still as 
a rock and she began to push at him. ‘‘Now, 
please. If John finds out that I called you—or 
that anyone was here ——” She began to try 
to use a softness to appeal to him, and it was 
a somewhat rotten softness. “I am thinking of 
you, David,” she said meltingly. 

“There is nothing to be afraid of,” the 
doctor said. 

“Nothing to be afraid ” Her head went 
back. The cords of her neck were ugly with 
strain. ““Why do you think we couldn’t call a 
doctor long ago?” she cried. ““Because John 
wouldn’t let us. John wouldn’t have anybody 
here. Or let us go anywhere. This is the 
first I took a terrible chance! Well, you 
came. You did what you could. Now go. 
Please. You don’t understand 2 

“Explosives injured that hand?” the doctor 
inquired. 

“Yes. Yes, the first one. A part of it went 
off.” ; 

“The first what?” he said flatly. = 

“The first bomb,” she said. 

The doctor reached through confusion for 
his own steady guiding purpose that would tell 
him what he ought to do. “Mike is going to 
the hospital,” he said sternly. “Ill take him 
there. I’ll take you too. So, don’t you see, 
Connie? What is there to fear?” 

“We can’t’”—now her eyes looked sick— 
“can’t go into town.” 

“Why not?” 

“No, no, we are only waiting for the money. 
Mike’s pay. Then we are going away.” 
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Pineapple tastes even 
better when chilled. Store 
Dole Chunks in your 
refrigerator—and 
dessert's always ready! 
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PY-O-MY 
BAKING MIXES 


The best ads our young company 
has are the enthusiastic users 
who recommend our Py-O-My 
mixes to their friends. 


If you haven't heard, Py-O-My mixes include: 
BLUEBERRY MUFFIN + APPLE THINS 
BROWNIE + YEAST COFFEE CAKE 
PUDDIN' CAKE ICE BOX PIE 

NEW BANANA-NUT LOAF 














Let Us Send You 3 Boxes Of New 
And Show You How To Get Them FREE 
Gamntes Start $9.5 to$2.5 0) in Spare Time Coc 
Delight friends with the Beauty and Great CHK 
Values of our exciting, new Christmas Card — ret 
samples. Make the easiest money of your life et 

taking their orders. No experience needed. You Anniversary 
make as muchas 50c to $1.25 peritemon Bene GIFT OFFER 


of fast selling Cards, Stationery and Gifts. For 
money-making samples on approval, FREE Personal Albom 
and 30th Anniversary Gift Offer, just send your name to: 


MIDWEST CARD CO.,1113 Washington, Dept. 473-S, St. Louls1, Mo. 


SALAD SALUTE 


Yours! Easy to make. 
Fresh salads—French, 
Russian, Roquefort— 
with Pompeian Olive Oil. 
Flavorful, delicious! 










POMPEIAN OLIVE OIL 
Naturally unsaturated —better for your family 


Free recipe book—Dept. L-7, Pompeian, Balto. 24, Md. 
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Make fast extra cash for anything you 
wish. Show friends new Christmas & All 
Occasion greeting card assortments, gifts, 
50 for $1.50 up Personal Christmas Cards. 
Profits to 100%. Bonus. Write for Feature 
ass assortments on approval, Free Album of 
Imprinted Christmas Cards and Station- 


lieniistmae Slime ery, Catalog, Selling Guide 
Assortment of 21 NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
Sere cares North Abington 767, Mass. 


MORE PEOPLE USE 


SWEETER THAN SUGAR 
YET NO FOOD VALUE 


Doctors recommend Sugarine for 
diabetics, overweights, lo-calorie 
diets. Pure, Harmless, Economical. 


Uae Vata iit 64 07.—75¢ 
AT FOOD STORES EVERYWHERE 


















Profits for You! 


VOU can profit, as do thousands of 
others, by using our money-making 
plan. Our subscription commission offer 


is enthusiastically used by folks in many 
communities. You can offer and profit 
from the sale of Ladies’ Home Journal, 
The Saturday Evening Post, Holiday, Jack 
and Jill and many other popular pub- 
lications. Write today for our easy-to- 
follow plan and supplies. No obligation. 
Address your request to 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
370 Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 





‘“‘Mike isn’t going anywhere you could call 
‘away’ with that hand,” said David sharply. 
“Now stop this nonsense and go get him 
ready.” 

Then she screamed at him. “You don’t 
understand who John is! Mike can’t go to 
town because—after this morning ———” Her 
face broke. ““Oh, David, help me. I don’t know 
what to do.” 

The rigid spine had broken too. If he had 
not held her she would have fallen. 

“The only way you can help me is go away,” 
she sobbed. ‘“‘Right now. Before it’s too late.” 
Panic stiffened her and she pushed at him. 
*‘John won’t be much longer.” 

*“Connie ——” 

She looked into his eyes with a false, a 
grotesque coquetry. ““Why should you be 
killed, dear David?” 

He felt a great pity for her, who lived by 
nothing but the same old petty power of being 
a female. 

“Why should anybody be killed?” he asked. 
“Who is this John, that he might kill? Where 
is he? What is he doing in town?” 

“T can’t tell you.” 

“But you will.” 

“He’s placing the bombs,” she said in a 
high, hard voice. ““The booby traps.” 

“Placing Where?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Connie turned her 
head. “I wouldn’t let them tell me. I didn’t 
want It has nothing to do with me. We 
had to have some money. We were in a kind 
of jam. But John won’t pay until after —— 
Then we are leaving.” 








Davia wasn’t listening to the dreary voice. 
Bombs! In town? Where? Bombs set to go 
off? In a public place? He had a vision of 
mangled children, for some reason. He had to 
find out where. 

He said quietly, sadly, ““Mike has been 
making bombs for this John to use? To hurt 
people? Is that what you are saying?” 

She was breathing in long panting sighs. 

“For pay?” he said. 

Her face flushed. “It was just a job. Mike 
didn’t know, at first ——” 

“But now you do know?” 

“John would have killed us. We couldn’t do 
anything. And he will kill us. If you don’t 
listen to me ——” 

David made no more reproach. There was 
too little to say and it was too late to say it. 
He felt great pity for Connie, and for Michael 
March. Sorry for all those who were lost, who 
had been going places, and taken short cuts, 
and had arrived here. 

He said, “This is what to do, Connie. [ll 
take you both into town, right away. Mike to 
the hospital. You can go to the police. If you 
tell them quickly, and they stop this John —— 
What is the rest of his name?” 

She shook her head. 

He put her gently down upon a chair. “One 
minute, then we'll go. We'll get right out of 
this. Don’t be afraid.” 

She sat like dough, sinking into herself. 


The girl on the switchboard had kept listen- 
ing in on the open line as much as she could. 
(Now and then she had to deal with other 
calls.) She had heard a woman screaming 
“No.” Afterward she had heard voices but 
not the words. At last she caught Dave’s voice 
again. ““Maggie?” 

“Yes, Dave?” 

“I’m out at the old Benton farm. Evidently 
with some criminals.”’ Her heart jumped, but 
she made no sound of alarm. She set herself to 
listen, instead. ““One of them is in town, right 
now, with a bomb or bombs. He is placing 
them somewhere. Like booby traps. I can’t 
find out exactly where. But you call the chief, 
Maggie. Right away. He may be able —— 
The man’s name is John. That’s all the infor- 
mation I can give him.’’ His voice changed. 
“What?” 

Maggie could almost see his head turn, his 
high-held head that she longed to touch. 
Maggie Fowler knew quite well that she was 
falling in love with David Blair. She also 
knew, and she had known a long time, that 
there was a decision to be made. There was a 
commitment that she must make with all her 
heart or not at all. And it was difficult. It 
wasn’t easy. 


She waited now. Her heart was beating 
slowly and steadily. Her ears seemed to grow 
upon her head. 


In the farmhouse, Connie had lifted her 
drooping head. She was saying in a mourning 
voice, “It’s too late. Don’t you hear the car? 
He’s come back. He’s out there. He is seeing 
your car. So now it is too late. Oh, David, 
now we'll get it. He won’t like this. He'll kill 
us. Why not? He went into town to kill one 
man. What’s going to stop him? But I didn’t 
want to die.” 

“Be still,’ said David. ‘““Don’t speak. Leave 
it to me.” Into the phone, he said, “Keep 
listening, Maggie. I'll try to find out more.” 

“T’m here,”’ Maggie said. 

David let the phone hang loosely a little 
away from his ear (and mouth) and poised his 
right hand over the dial. He listened. Yes, 
someone had come. The front door was open- 
ing now. Now there were footfalls in the hall. 

David did not look at the archway in which 
the maker of the sounds would appear. He 
looked down at the dial and began to make 
motions with his forefinger, as if only now 
was he trying to make a connection. This was 
deception, because the phone was open and 
Maggie Fowler was listening on the other 
end. 

A man’s voice said, ““Better drop that.” 

David stiffened, as if he were startled, and 
lifted his head. He saw a tall, thin, dark- 
skinned man with too much white in his eyes, 
and a gun in his hand. The gun was ready. 
‘Drop it, I said.”’ The man had thin cruel lips. 

“IT am Doctor Blair,” said David at his 
iciest. ““‘Who are you?” 

The wicked snout of the weapon kept 
steady. The man did not say who he was (for 
Maggie to find out). “Drop it,” he snarled. 

“Put that gun away.” 

“Drop the phone, I said. Now.” 
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Maggie, in the hospital, heard the line clo: 
as the phone went into the cradle. Until the 
she had heard this much: 

“Tam Doctor Blair. Who are you?” 

Then, again, David’s voice, saying, “Pi 
that gun away.” 


Maggie Fowler’s hands flew. 

A phone screamed in the thinning dark. Th 
chief of police was in his bed. He woke an 
with elephantine patience he turned his b 
body. “Yes?” 

“Dad,” said Maggie, and her voice we 
clear, incisive. ““Dad, I had a call from Davic 
He is out at the old Benton place. Wit 
criminals. He says one of them, a man name 
John, is in town now, planting a bomb. @ 
more than one. Booby traps. And somebod 
is holding a gun on David.” 

Chief of Police Fowler blinked and reache 
for the lamp chain. The clock said 5:1 
“Benton place, out on the highway, east?” 

“Yes, dad. Can you send ——” 

“Sure can. What’s Dave doing there?’’ FE 
chief’s feet were already feeling for his shoe! 

“He has a patient,” Maggie told hin 
“Dad, can you get there?” 

“Pretty fast,” the big man said. ““Bomb: 
eh? Doesn’t know where?” If Maggie ha 
known where she would have told him. “‘Jo! 
eh?” said the chief in some disgust. “Better gi 
going. Go myself, Maggie. Take it easy.” 

“Oh, good.” Then Maggie cut the conne 
tion, swiftly and sensibly. 

She sat in her safe nook in the hospital, h 
nook that was, nevertheless, a clearing poi 
for trouble. David stood where somebody hz 
a gun and had to be told to put it dow 
Someone who was a criminal. It was no tin 
for nerves, no time for wailing or lamentatio 
It was time to be cool and steady. It was tin 
to stay, to be where she was, on duty. Fé 
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NEXT MONTH 


BILLY GRAHAM, MY SON-IN-LAW 


Senator Stuart Symington left a dinner given by Churchill to hear 
this man’s opening sermon in London. Cranks telegraphed asking for 
his kidney stone when Billy had an operation. Why does he never enter 
a hotel room without a male companion? What is the truth about his 
“mansion”? Dr. L. Nelson Bell tells the secret of Billy Graham’s suc- 
cess and takes you home to meet the family he knows so well. “How 


America Lives.” 


OH, TO BE ONE OF THOSE FRESH-AS-A-DAISY WOMEN! 


Do you long for a quickie facial perk-up at the end of a long hard day? 
Does your face get set-looking during social gatherings? Are you 
hoping for a new hairdo to go with the new look in shorter dresses? 
Dawn Crowell Norman responds to readers’ beauty questions in 


“Loved Your Letter!” 


WARM, FLUFFY TOWELS FROM 


AN ELECTRICALLY HEATED TOWEL BAR 


And a fold-away toilet combined with small washbasin, railroad room- 
ette style, that can fit into an old closet. Margaret Davidson brings 
you up-to-date on these and other fascinating new bathroom designs. 


‘““A HUSBAND IS RESPONSIBLE FOR HIS WIFE’S TORTS.” 


“Why is it,” Mrs. Chance wondered sadly, “that when men work hard 
and succeed it is virtue rewarded, but when a woman does, she is just 
lucky?” “Life With Money,” Dorothy Black’s new novelette, is com- 


plete in this issue. 


HOW MUCH SLEEP SHOULD A CHILD HAVE? 


Is it true that every child has his own sleep pattern different from 
every other’s? And how about your child—does he have to get up so 
early? Dr. Spock discusses bedtime attitudes and related problems in 
his world-famous page for mothers. 


MEAT! MEAT! MEAT! 


At its savory best in six memory-making dishes. For instance, cold 
tongue with sour-cream-and-horse-radish sauce! And stew—a man 
never left the woman who could make a good one. With all the recipes 


Also, “Can This Marriage Be Saved?”; five pretty dresses (modified 
trapeze line) from one pattern; other fashion news, including a visit 
with Lynn Fontanne; and many pages helpful to homemakers 
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in glass 


cause spices retain their full vital flavor and aroma 
when they’re safely sealed in glass containers. Because 
handy glass containers are so easy to use . . . and clean, 
clear glass always lets you see just how much remains in 
the jar. Next time you stock up on spices and herbs, make 


sure they’re packed in bright, shining glass. 


GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, 99 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 
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to use with nature's foods | 


Youre sure the flavor’s real butte 


(Flavor that makes eating more fun) Just like milk, real butter 


belongs on your family table 


You’re sure, because you taste the flavor magic real butter 
adds. You know real butter turns good food into great food. 
Butter is a natural food, churned from 100% pure cream, 
with a delightful flavor all its own. Hot foods especially: 
vegetables, toast, biscuits, eggs, meats, seafood . . . taste 
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twice as good with real butter. Real butter is flavor magic— _@ Ce AMERICAN DAIRY 


\othing else can equal it! Y a ASGOCIATION + Chicago 


Representing the dairy farmers 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88 
aggie Fowler, the world rolled toward the 
n, slowly, slowly. 


Chief Fowler rubbed the back of his head, 
aled downtown. Gave orders. “Squad car 
ter nip out there to that farm. Take enough 
n and watch out. Somebody is armed. And 
y are holding a gun on the doc, possibly. 
t going. Meantime, put Nelson on this 
e. 
“Nelson? There’s some joker with a bomb 
bombs loose in this town. Name of John. 
g help, eh? Don’t know what he’s after. 
*s planting them someplace. Turn out every- 
dy you got. Check the schools first... . 
h, we’re going blind. It’s a small chance 
“Il find anything. But watch it, the best you 
. I’m going out to that farm.” 

He rose from the edge of his bed, dismissing 
thought of its comfort. Chief Fowler had 
irecting idea for his life too. He reached for 
s clothing. A minimum of twenty minutes, 
estimated, for the car to get out there. A 
t of bullets could leave a gun in twenty 
inutes. 

The chief had been through some tough 
ars and he did not get excited. What would 
, he conceded, would be. Still, he would get 
the farm himself. Because it was David 
air out there, in a jam, and the chief thought 
ll of young Doctor Blair. Because the chief 
o loved his daughter Maggie very much, 
he had a dream for her, in a careful, wise- 
rental sort of way. 

But it was the bomb business that really 
orried him. Booby traps? Some unsuspecting 
uls would set off some bombs? It was his 
usiness to see that nobody set off any bombs 
d nobody got hurt. But a bomb is a small 
yject to find in a city, even a small city. If he 
mt to the farm, it might be the best and 
ickest way to find out where the bombs 
ere. 


David Blair put the phone on the cradle. 
e€ was taking the measure of the man with 
e gun all the while. This man was one of the 
t, a criminal. He was, David judged, in a 
cious, reckless mood, on the verge of some 
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triumph. He had just planted some bombs. 
Now his objectives would be, first, to make 
sure nobody found the bombs too soon, so 
that his triumph would ensue, and second, to 
get away free. What was there to be done with 
a man in such a mood? 

The first thing was to convince him that 
David knew nothing about any bombs. So 
David stood up very straight, very cold, very 
calm. “I am a doctor,” he announced. “There 
is a sick man here. It’s my business to see that 
he is taken care of. What is the matter with 
you?” 

“Who you calling?” the man growled. 

“The hospital,” said David icily. ‘“‘Natu- 
rally. This man must go to the hospital. I am 
taking him in myself. We may have to cut off 
that hand.” 


This was sharp and brutal. David was pull- 
ing his rank, his prestige, his authority. And 
projecting an idea of ignorance and indiffer- 
ence about anything but his patient. 

“Too bad,” said the man with the gun. His 
eyes turned suspiciously. ““How did you get 
here?” 

“The sick man called me, of course,” said 
David with cold scorn. He didn’t even look at 
Connie. “‘As he should have done days ago. 
Whoever you are, put that gun away. Get it 
through your head. I’m not a burglar. I ama 
doctor.” 

The gunman moistened his lips. His head 
turned. He looked at the woman. Connie was 
slumped in the chair. She had given up. She 
was leaving everything to David. She could 
do no more. Something about her utter pas- 
sivity seemed to relax the man. 

David saw that the gun was not quite so 
sure of itself now. Something—some second 
thought that weakened the man’s resolution— 
worked in the mind behind the small sharp 
eyes in the long thin face. 

The gunman said, ““Look, doc, I’m a friend. 
I mean, I’m staying here too. | ——”’ 

“Tf you live here, why didn’t you call me?” 
David cut in, attacking, keeping the advan- 
tage. ““‘Do you know you have neglected that 
injured hand until it’s very serious? Do you 
know the man may not live?” 
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ee out! Look out! Here is that summertime 
nuisance that is worse than flies or mosquitoes. It is 
a Water Pest that can spoil anybody’s fun at the 





beach, pool, lake or anywhere that people try to en- 
joy the water. It splashes, ducks people, blasts sand 
all over anyone near it and never gives a thought to 
anybody else’s enjoyment. This Water Pest has 
never fearned to swim; it has been too busy bother- 
ing everybody else. It thinks it is very funny, but we 
5 think it is—just what it is—a pest. 





WERE YoUA WATER PEST THIS MONTH? 





“Me save money? 
| never thought | could until...’ 


Mrs. Hill was the type of person who absolutely couldn’t 
save a cent, until... one day she went over to a friend’s 
house to see her newly modernized kitchen. Her friend 
explained how she had managed to save the money for it. 
She merely put aside quarters out of her change, and put 
the money in a savings account. Her husband was so 
pleased by her efforts he even added extra dollars to the 
account. It wasn’t long before they were both raving over 
their new kitchen which not only contributed so much 
to the convenience and happiness of the family, but also 
increased the value of the house. 

Mrs. Hill opened her account with an Insured Savings 
and Loan Association where her savings are insured up 
to $10,000 by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, an agency of the U. S. Government. At an 
Insured Savings and Loan Association the people are 
helpful and friendly. The returns are excellent. To get 
the things you want, why don’t you open a savings 
account today at your nearby Insured Savings and Loan 
Association. 


} 


WHERE YOU SAVE DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE 


SAFETY VW 
OF YOUR 
SAVINGS 


Look for this symbol of 


safety where you save 





©This message is sponsored by The Savings & Loan Foundation, Inc., 1111 E Street, N. W., Washington 4, D.C. 
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“Pretty sick, is he?” the gunman mur- 
mured, and the gun was no longer the exten- 
sion of a stiff and hostile hand, but slanted 
down. 

“‘He’s out of his head,” snapped David. 
“That’s how sick he is. Now I’m taking him 
to the hospital where we can do something for 
him. I’ll take the lady too.” 

David swung on his heel. If the gun went 
off, why, then it went off. But he thought now 
that probably it would not. It didn’t. 

The man said, “‘Listen, I got a car. I’ll take 
him in to the hospital.”’ This was craft of some 
kind. Perhaps it was the second objective. Get 
away. 
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It’s simple, really: 
stand up, put on your coat, 


“My car,” said David immediately. “Have 
some sense, man. My car’s got the doctor’s 
sign on it. I can get him there long before you 
could.” 

“You mean’’—pale lids came down slyly— 
“the cops would let you go as fast as you want, 
eh? That your car outside?” 

“Certainly it’s my car,’ David said impa- 
tiently. ‘““This is an emergency. A life is at 
stake. Try to understand that. Get a blanket,” 
he barked at Connie, “‘and your coat.” 

The gunman had lowered the gun entirely 
now. “Look,” he said, smoothing his face to 
an expression of innocence, “I’m sorry, doc. 
I didn’t know, see? I mean, a man walks in 


0 


say good-by —and leave. 


ow often has one watched some well- 
H intentioned but misguided soul 
waiting about on a station platform to 
see off a friend who is already aboard the 
train—a train, moreover, which seems 
destined never to depart? It appears as 
one of the most awkward and meaning- 
less gestures of human behavior. The 
spasmodic nods of the head and wavings 
of the hand, the smiles of forced cheer, 
the occasional coyly blown kiss, the gyra- 
tions of pantomime and facial contor- 
tions in futile attempts to communicate 
through the thick glass of a Pullman win- 
dow, and the unexpressed but obvious 
mutual wish to heaven that the train 
would start, bear ludicrous witness to the 
idiocy of the convention of seeing people 
off on trains. Or, for that matter, on any 
other vehicle of transportation. 

The impulse to see friends off on a ship 
is more understandable. There is an ele- 
ment of romaptic adventure in going 
down to the docks. It is pleasant to enjoy 
a brief inspection of an ocean liner, and 
pleasant, too, if the departing friends in- 
sist on sharing a farewell cup of cheer in 
their cabin, even if the cup has perforce 
to be the toothbrush glass. But after the 
final “all visitors ashore” warning has 
sounded, all visitors should go not only 
ashore but away. Few people, however, 
have that much sense. They feel it their 
duty to stand with aching feet on the pier 
while their friends on board ship feel 
compelled to return the courtesy by lean- 
ing with wilting bodies over the rail to 
exchange grotesque gestures and shouted 
inanities for what seems like hours and 
hours and hours. Once you have said 
good-by to your friends and have gone 
ashore, keep on going. That is, if you want 
them to remain your friends. If, of course, 
you're the sort of person who can’t resist 
watching a great vessel back out, with 
foghorn blasting, into the North River 
(and I admit it’s quite a sight to resist), 
keep hidden until the mighty craft is well 
under way, then step out from behind 
your pillar. By this time you'll be a mere 
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dot amid the melee of foolish well- 
wishers jamming the pier, and, in all 
probability, your dear friends have fled 
from the deck and gone in search of 
restorative below. 

Seeing off friends at an airport is al- 
most as bad, even if, once they are safely 
through the gate, there is happily little 
chance for communication either vocal 
or pantomimic. There is, however, prior 
to this moment of release, the excruciat- 
ing tedium of all that waiting around 
which plane travel entails. Most persons 
arrive at airports well ahead of time, and 
most airports, with their frenetic crowds, 
their scarcity of seats or benches, their 
absolute dearth of quiet places in which 
to escape the loud cacophony of the in- 
cessant loud-speaker, are hardly ideal 
settings for tender farewells. Sensible 
people should get these over with either 
at home or in the bus terminal. 

It is not only at times of travel depar- 
ture that human beings have not the in- 
telligence and sensitivity to depart; there 
are many who seem incapable of depart- 
ing from a party, an informal gathering 
or even a casual call. These are the ones 
who at a reasonably conventional hour 
after dinner will glance at their watches, 
leap to their feet with the guilty apprehen- 
sion of the soldier who realizes he has a 
scant twenty minutes in which to return 
to barracks before taps, say heavens 
above, they must be going along, and 
where is it they go? It’s usually into the 
outer hallway where, after bustling into 
wraps and coats, they come to a dead 
halt. And there they linger because they 
all at once recall an anecdote they’ve for- 
gotten to tell you, or they feel obliged to 
repeat some of the ones they’ve already 
told you, and there you stand on one 
foot, then the other, trying to make polite 
response and hoping that the wan leer on 
your face is concealing the ardent wish 
in your heart that they’d get out. Often 
as not, the departing guests perform their 
delayed action either on the threshold or 
just outside of your open front door. This 


and here is a stranger, this time of the morn- 
ing. You can’t blame me.” 

“T understand,” snapped David. “I’m glad 
you do.” He took two long strides toward the 
bedroom door. So far, so good. But perhaps 
he had put a wrong idea about his car into 
the gunman’s head. 

“Hold it a minute,” the man said, and 
David looked back. The man’s face was all 
sly again. Suspicious. The gun still hung off 
his hand, but it was ready to come up. Now 
where did I make a mistake ? David wondered. 

“Calling the hospital, you said you were. 
So how come, now, you’re not calling the 
hospital, doctor?” 


” 





Hospitality to the end—the end of friendship. 


means that if you live in a city apartment, 
the elevator man, who has been rung for 
and is already waiting on the landing, is 
forced to become an unwilling member of 
the merry group. And if, in fact, the 
group is too merry and the hour too noc- 
turnal, next morning the building super- 
intendent sends a cautionary notice that 
the adjacent tenants have complained. If 
you are an exurbanite, the delayed de- 
parter and the open front door offer more 
rural inconveniences. In winter, icy blasts 
whoosh through your house as you stand 
for shivering minutes (the slow departers 
are, of course, completely bundled in 
their coats) feeling the skeletal clutch of 
pneumonia at your chest and listening 
less to what is being said than to the click 
of the thermostat and the buzz of the oil 
burner valiantly consuming extra fuel. In 
summer, the screen door yawns wide in 
open-house welcome to the myriad speci- 
mens of insect life which have been 
swarming all evening about the porch 
light. 

Sometimes these dawdling departers, 
after they have finally gone, don’t know 
how to stay gone. A husband who has 
been sent back to reclaim his wife’s for- 
gotten purse, or a lady friend making 
an apologetic reappearance because oh, 
dear, she finds she is minus one glove is 
not only an anticlimax to a pleasant eve- 
ning, it can be a definite shock. This is 
especially so when the host and hostess 
are rehashing the party with highly per- 
sonal comments about each guest and 
may even have removed a few of their 
outer garments preparatory to retiring 
for the night. 

It grieves me to admit that the most 
pernicious of nongoers are usually mem- 
bers of my own sex. Take, for example, 
the woman who attends a concert or a 
play and who, during intermission, goes 
out for a smoke or a stroll in the lobby. 
The trouble is that she seldom gets to the 
lobby. She will arrive halfway across an 
exit and here she encounters an old 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 109 
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David snapped his fingers. “‘Right.” He 
forced a quick smile, a nod of thanks. “Yo 
put me off, waving that weapon around,” 
said rather crossly. “‘Excuse me.” 

There was no way out of it. He had to ca 
the hospital. And now the gunman came 
sidling to stand very close. David could smell. 
a sour, evil purpose on him. The gunman wz 
going to be listening in} going to be sure who 
was called and what was said on both ends a 
the line. An ounce in the balance would swing 
him back to the hostile side. 

David dialed with a steady finger. The hos- 
pital. The only place he could call. Oh, Maggie, 
he thought, don’t go all female—don't ask 
curious questions—not now. Three lives could 
be hanging on the exact tone of Maggie 
Fowler’s voice. 

“Memorial Hospital,”’ she sang out blithely. 

“This is Doctor Blair,” said David in his 
coldest, most staccato manner. “I am coming 
in with an emergency.” 

“Yes, doctor.” Maggie’s voice was staccato 
too. 

Bands across David’s chest relaxed. “This 
may be an amputation,” he went on in the 
same cold, quick way. “‘Notify the necessary} 
people, will you?” 

“Doctor Pater is on call, doctor,” Maggie 
said crisply. 

And David's heart leaped up and danced in 
his breast. Oh, bless Maggie Fowler! There} 
was no doctor named Pater, as far as he knew. 
But “pater” means “father.” Chief of Police 
Fowler was Maggie’s father. So the chief of 
police had been called already, and Maggie— 
bless her—was telling him so! 

Now David’s mind worked like lightning. 
He had her on the wire. The thin line went be- 9 
tween them. The gunman was listening and 
yet ... if there were more that needed to bef 
told, David could tell the intelligence, the 
eager, steady understanding with which he 
was connected. 

What helpful more could David send into 
town? “He wanted to kill one man,” Connie 
had said. One man. But that could mean that 
the bombs would not be in a public place, or 
a crowded place. Or, at least, that they were 
not destined for a building or a group. They 
would be waiting somewhere for an individual. 

David said into the phone, ““You might tell 
Doctor Pater to look at the case history of a 
man named Francis. Francis Ferdinand. Give 
him an idea what we are up against.” 

“Francis,” Maggie repeated flatly, obedi- 
ently, as if she were writing this down. 
“Ferdinand.” aa 

By David’s side the gun twitched. “It’s a 
moot question whether we can save this 
thing,”’ he said. ‘But we can try.” 

“Yes, doctor.” 

“Right.” The doctor put the phone down 
safely. He wanted to grin. How many times 
had he and Maggie, when one friendly argu- 
ment or another had come to an impasse, said 
to each other, ‘‘Well, it’s a moot question.” 
And how many times had he.or Maggie said 
to the other, “Let’s look it up in the moot.” 
So for the big unabridged dictionary in Chief 
Fowler’s den they had their private name. The 
dictionary was the “‘moot.’’ Maggie would 
catch on. The thin man was watching him. 


The impulse to grin was wiped away from 
David’s mind. He had taken a risk, trying to 
be so clever. What was he doing, playing word | 
games? He had a mask handy and he pulled | 
it on: the trained control of a doctor’s face. 

“Tl get the patient into my car,” he said. 

The man said, “I'll be going along with you, 
doc. Maybe I can help, eh?” 

“As you wish,” said David coldly. He) 
walked past the thin man, past the gun, seem- 
ing preoccupied, purposeful, going toward his * 
patient. He swung into the back bedroom. The 
thing to do, now, was stall a little bit until the 
police came. 

On the bed, the patient lay with bright:eyes. 
David marched to him. On the back of his 
neck rode the anticipation of the gunman’s 
breath. But he sensed no such thing. He 
glanced behind. The gunman had not fol- 
lowed him. This was odd. Yet it was some- 
thing to be grateful for, and to be used. 

David slipped the stethoscope around his 
neck. (It was what the layman forever saw a 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 94 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92 
doctor do in the movies.) He did not put the 
earpieces into his ears. He bent and said softly, 
“Buck up, Mike. We'll get you to the hos- 
pital pretty soon now.” 

“John’s back.’ The patient was lucid. 

“Right. Pll get you out of this somehow.” 

*“Never make it.” 

David fussed with the stethoscope. 

“Not if John goes,” Mike March said. “I 
could hear. He wants your fast car that can 
get past cops. He wants it to get away in.” 

‘““Maybe.” David glanced behind. “But I'll 
stall. The police are on their way. The chief's 
been notified already.” 

“Chief Fowler?’’ Mike March’s green eyes 
with the brown flecks in them showed a flicker 
of bitter amusement. “Chief Fowler won’t get 
out of his house alive,” Mike said. 

“Whi 

“There’s a booby trap wired to his back 
door and another one to his front door. He 
won't get out alive through any door.” 

“Fowler!” David’s heart took a swing. He 
heard Mike’s mutter going on. 

“That’s John Barca in there. Been in prison 
for armed robbery. What happened: While he 
was in prison his kid brother's gang robbed a 
tailor shop. The kid got shot, running away. 
Fowler did the shooting. The kid died. So 
Barca is after Fowler.” 

David stared into the green eyes. 

“The kid’s gang beat up the tailor so he’s 
paralyzed for life. But John isn’t worrying 
about that. He wants to revenge his brother. 
I guess he’s a little crazy.” 

“You knew this ——”’ 

“I took a job,” Mike said, “before I knew 
this. John’s got money. Pay was fine. I figured 
I'd never know. But I got told. Then I was a 
prisoner. Didn’t have the guts to. . . take a 
crack at getting out.” 

The bright green eyes made no excuses. The 
bright green eyes accepted guilt and folly. 
Knew what the score was. “Connie shouldn't 
have . . . called you,” Mike said. “Too bad. 
You're in it now.” 

“I’ve got to let them know,” David said. 

It was perfectly possible to think of two 
things at once. Part of his brain had continued 
to listen to Mike’s low mutter. Another part 
considered what was happening in town. 

Chief Fowler had been roused up. Maggie 
had said so. What would he do? He’d dress. 
He'd sally forth. If he had already gone out his 
back door, toward his car —— David looked 
at his wrist watch. Then he felt something 
hit him a mental buffet that was staggering. 

There was worse, if worse there could be. 

It was now 5:22 in the morning. 





Miaceic—zood, clever, fine, dear Maggie 
Fowler—got off the switchboard at 5:30. 
After work, she always went home. Home was 
only a few blocks from the hospital. Maggie 
walked there. Suppose she walked home this 
morning? She would beonherway in amatter of 
minutes. Or,suppose her fatherhad already met 
one bomb and disaster? Maggie would becalled 
home, now. Maggie might be running home, 
even now going in at the front door. The chief 
couldn’t get out alive. Maggie couldn’t get in! 

Maggie! Mangled and bleeding! The nice 
square face cut about! The fine intelligence 
slain. Communication forever gone! No, he 
cried in his head. 

“Got to get word,” he said. 

“How?” asked the sick man. In his eyes, 
brightly, ruin and tragedy and defeat were 
accepted. 

But David thought furiously. Get to the 
phone, of course. Quickest. But how? Against 
a man with a gun who was even now in the 
very act of murder? Get to the phone and tell 
the police, in Ais hearing? Not likely 

Overpower him? How? 

Stall until the cops came, if indeed they were 
coming? No, not now. No good. No time to 
Stall. 

Go out on the highway with a sick man and 
a woman So frantic as to have been stricken 
stupid, and a gunman who wanted the doc- 
tor’s car? Would David get to another tele- 
phone? Not likely. To town in time? No, 
Would he get to town at all? 
If he could only make an excuse to call the 
save Maggie anyhow. 
y Ca: 


try. Must. 


The patient said in a whiny voice, “You 
think I got to lose my hand, doc?” 

David glanced behind him. The gunman 
was standing there. The gun was not in sight. 

“We'll do our best to save it,” said the 
doctor soothingly. He straightened up. “I’m 
going to bring him out,” he said as casually as 
he could. ‘““You came in a car, did you? Will 


Some industrial concerns have 
learned much about how to attract 
and hold persons of high creativity 
and intelligence. The military, bound 
by many rigidities in the treatment of 
its personnel, has learned less. And 
labor unions still have far to go if 
they are to develop a forward-look- 
ing policy for the nurture of talent 
within their ranks. 
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you get it out of the way of mine, please?” 
Orders. Firm and polite. But doctor’s orders. 

“Guess I better do that,” the gunman said 
meekly. He actually turned. He went around 
a part of the bedroom wall and into the long 
hall. David actually heard the front door. 

Chance! Telephone! 

He brushed past Connie, who was standing 
in the way with a blanket on her arm, helpless, 
passive, dazed and dependent. The lights were 
off in the sitting room and he did not turn 
them on. He snatched up the phone. It came 
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up with a strange lightness. David looked 
down and saw how the phone had been cut 
from its moorings. 

‘Ah, yes, this was why the gunman had not 
followed David into the bedroom. The gun- 
man had had something he wanted to do in 
here. He had done it. The phone was useless. 

No way to send any warning from here. 


Chief Fowler had his shoes laced and had 
started through the house toward the back 
door when his phone spoke up. He turned in 
his tracks, put on the living-room light again, 
and went to answer. 

“Dad? Dave called again.” 

““What happened?” 

“I don’t know,” said Maggie. ““Somebody 
was listening. I could tell that by the way he 
spoke. I think he’s f-fooled somebody. I told 
him you were on the job. He had a message.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“He said to tell you to look up the case 
history of Francis Ferdinand.” 

“The case history of who!” 

““A man named Francis. Ferdinand. That’s 
what he said. Dad, it’s got to mean some- 
thing.” 

“What does it mean?” the chief asked 
grumpily. 

“Dave was there with some criminal. Dad, 
he wouldn’t have said a single word that didn’t 
mean something.” 

“Well, I don’t get it. I got to move, Maggie, 
if I’m going to make it out there.” 

“Wait. Dad, you better look it up in the 
dictionary.” 

“Dictionary?” 

“Dave wants you to. I know that. David 
wants you to look it up in the dictionary.” 
“Look what up, for the love of Pete?” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 96 
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“He meant something,” she insisted. “I’m 
telling you what he said and everything he said 
must mean something. Dad, is anybody get- 
ting out there?” 

“On their way, right now.” 

“Will they—will they be care——”’ 

“If Dave’s O.K. so far,”’ the chief said, “‘you 
don’t need to worry too much, honey. You 
come along home.” 

Maggie said ‘‘Yes.”’ The chief could almost 
hear her swallow down her fear. She’s a good 
kid, he thought proudly. ““But the message,” 
she said. “Francis. Ferdinand. Look it up, 
dad. Please.” 
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“Some message,” the chief grumbled. 
“O.K., Maggie.” He hung up. 

He started to pull off the living-room lamp. 
Sounded ridiculous, that message. Was Dave 
trying to tip him to the identity of this crim- 
inal? Was there a case in the police files—any- 
body named Francis? Or Ferdinand? “Look 
it up in the dictionary.” Now that was 
ridiculous. 

In the corner of his den on its stand was the 
huge book. Chief Fowler chewed on his 
mouth. Then he walked into the den, put the 
light on in that corner. Take a minute. 
Francis. Ferdinand. Names. 

Names wouldn’t be in the dictionary. 
Frowning, he turned away. Better get on out 
there, where the trouble was. Best thing for 
him to do. He started back through his house 
toward the kitchen door, to his car in the 
garage. He stopped. Wait a minute. Yes, there 
were names in the dictionary. A whole long 
list of them. A Pronouncing Biographical —— 

He turned back and went swiftly through 
the rooms. His thick forefinger turned pages. 

“Francis’ of ASSIS, 2)... sbYalicis) Iee-nse 
Francis II. . . . Francis Ferdinand. Archduke 
of Austria. Nephew of Francis Joseph I. Heir 
presumptive. .. . Assassinated.” 

Was this the message? Why? What did it 
mean? To assassinate meant to kill somebody, 
like maybe an archduke or president or big 
shot. The chief stood still, pushing his lips 
in and out. 

Pretty soon he moved to the phone and 
called Nelson at headquarters. ‘‘Listen, I got 
reason to believe this bomber is trying to 
assassinate somebody. Who’s in town that’s 
a big shot? Better take a run out, cover the 
mayor. And how about Judge Fox? Who else 
is there?” 

The chief listened patiently while Nelson 
thought out loud about prominent men. He 
glanced at his watch. Wouldn’t catch up with 
the squad car now. So they’d manage without 
him. He would simply go on down to head- 
quarters in a minute. Take over there. 


5:27. Connie went numbly out of the farm- 
house, carrying the blanket. After her came 
David, supporting most of the weight of a 
staggering man. It was getting light. The 
stubble in the fields made lines across the 
land. There was some traffic moving on the 
highway. 

The gunman had moved his car, something 
dull and anonymous-looking, back against the 
side of the house. In the growing dawn David 
could see him leaning in at the doctor’s car, 
studying the dashboard. 

“What are you doing?” David said. 

“Just seeing if you got gas.” 

Without the key, the gas gauge wasn’t 
registering. David surmised that the man was 
actually figuring out how to run this car when 
he eventually took it over. He said, ““Open the 
tonneau door.” 

The gunman did so. Waited. The gun, no 
doubt, was waiting in his pocket. 

“Get around the other side and help me 
put him on the seat.” 

The gunman obeyed the doctor’s orders. 
For now. For how long? 

David’s brain, scrambling, touching and 
leaving a hundred wild ideas, had settled on 
one. 


5:29. Maggie’s relief came sauntering along. 

“Bad night?’ she asked cheerfully. 

Maggie said, ‘““Kinda.”’ She got up and un- 
hooked herself from duty. 

“Go on home and get some sleep,” 
Joan Dixon, yawning. 


said 


Miaceic said, “Do something for me, Joan? 
Call this number?” It was the number of the 
old Benton place. “If anybody answers, just 
say you are calling to confirm Doctor Blair’s 
call.” 

Joan looked up at her curiously, but did as 
she was bidden. 

“The line is out of order,” 
ator. Maggie sighed. 

“You look terrible,” said Joan, disconnect- 
ing. “You won’t catch me taking night duty. 
Nights are for sleeping. Why don’t you join 
the human race?” 

Maggie smiled feebly. 

“Go on home, I said.” Joan went to work. 


sang the oper- 


Maggie looked at the clock. Her eyes were 
large in her face. She had done all she could. 
There was no connection any more. She put 
her jacket over her arm. She walked away. 


David heaved and struggled to get the sick 
man into the car and on his back upon the 
back seat. Mike March was in pain and did 
not seem to care, one way or another, about 
place or time, or anything. David, most vividly 
aware of place and time, took the blanket 
from Connie and tucked it around her hus- 
band. “‘Now,”’ he said to her, “I want you to 
help me.” 

She looked, in the faint light, as if all her 
brains were limp in her head. She went where 
she was told to go, did what she was told to 
do, and had no hope of anything. 

“Can you sit on the floor?” asked David. 

Connie got into the tonneau and sat on the 
floor. 

“Put your back against the seat back, that’s 
it. Now ——” He took her flaccid left hand 
and put it against Mike’s hip. He put the life- 
less right hand against Mike’s shoulder. He 


el Ord — 
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By ZOE AKINS 


Of such pure gold was Helen’s 
hair 


She fancied it could buy all rare 


And pretty things to keep or 
wear. 


And so she spent her youthful 
beauty 
Never bored by thrift or duty. 


The Fates are mischievous 
indeed; 

Helen was never to know need, 

She never had to weep or plead, 


Because so many well-kept 
hands 


Strayed through those golden 
curling strands. 
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said, “I want you to hold hard. I’m going to 
make time and I don’t want him jounced off 
that seat. Brace yourself and hold hard. Can 
you do that?” 

““Yes,’’ she said listlessly. He was very sorry 
for her in a submerged part of himself. Connie 
was a pawn. Some people were pawns and 
some were not. He was not and he must help 
her. He did not judge her. He did not give her 
any hope either. It was better if she stayed in 
that lethargy. 

““Now”’’—he glanced at the gunman—“‘you 
don’t absolutely have to go,” he suggested. 

“Oh, I want to go,” said the man quickly. 
“Friends of mine. Listen, I’m going.” 

The man was transparent. Concern for a 
friend was so obviously the last, the least 
likely, thought that would enter his mind. 

“Get in front with me then,” snapped 
David. He was still giving the orders. But not 
for much longer. 

David’s mind had gone well ahead and 
made its prognosis. He knew that the gunman 
would bring out the gun before they got to the 
end of the narrow side road. By the time they 
got to the end, the gunman would be giving 
the orders. The gun would be rammed into 
David. David would obey or die. 

If he obeyed, the big fast car would be sent 
turning to the right, not to the left. The left 
was the way along which the police might be 
coming, the way to town, to the hospital, 
among people. Oh, no; the gunman, who 
wanted to get away free, would make David 
turn to the right and they would fly off into 
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deep country and if the sick man died of his 
poisoned blood, what did the gunman care? 
Nor would David, under the gun’s threat, 
have any chance to stop for any telephoning. 
Any warning. The bombs would be set off. No- 
body would have been warned. 

Yet if David defied the gun it would simply 
go off. Then who would save the sick man’s 
hand or life? Or try—if it were not already 
too late—to save the chief? Who would save 
Maggie? 


Davia had to stay alive. Stay intelligent. 
Stay acting and being. , 

He had to think ahead and he had thought 
ahead. 

He had chosen a plan. 

Now he had a few more moments. A part of 
the length of this side road. 

“Hold on, now,” he said to his passengers, 
“because I’ m not going to spare the horses.”’ 

“‘Nice car,” the gunman said. His meekness_ 
was false. He exuded danger. He bided his* 
time and his time was soon. He watched David 
touch buttons. 

David backed, filled, turned the car. Then 
the big beauty moved off, smooth as silk. 
David got her up to speed as if she had been 
a rocket. He was tearing down the narrow 
way. At this speed, he could make no turn 
into the highway traffic. But the gunman 
hadn’t thought of that yet. 

Now ? David wondered. He stepped her up, 
went even faster. Now! 

He pulled his elbows in across the wheel and 
made his two hands into a cup of flesh to re- 
ceive his own skull. Then he stepped hard on 
his power brakes. ag 

The jolt was phenomenal. John Barca, the 
gunman, unwarned, unbraced, flew forward 
into the windshield. The windshield did’ not 
break, but John’s head possibly had. David 
did not care very much if it had. The gunman 
was out. The menace of him was suddenly — 
gone. 

David took in a breath. “‘You all right, 
Connie?’ He turned to see. He had placed © 
her where she would be hurt the least. The jolt 
had only rammed her back into the uphol- — 
stery. His patient, he saw over his shoulder, 
had slid off the seat on top of her. But she 
broke the fall for him, just as David had 
planned it. 

So far, so good. He didn’t even wait to reach 
back and unscramble them. Time. Time. 

5:35. Maggie would be on her way, surely. 
Walking home. Going up the path. Feet on 
the porch. 

There was nothing to do but ask his big 
beauty for speed again. The car responded. 
He skidded into the highway, turning left 
under a truck’s indignant hood. What now? — 
What was quickest? Telephone? Where was 
the first telephone? 

Then he saw the police car. It was humming 
along fast, without a siren, but he saw the red 
light on the roof. 

Now he touched the brakes gingerly. He 
wrestled the wheel. He swerved crossways 
into its path. 

The police car screamed to a stop and men 
with cold, angry faces tumbled out. 

“I’m Doctor Blair. Here is your bomber.” 
David wouldn’t even let them speak. There 
wasn’t the time. ‘““You got communication? 
Get on it. Quick. Two bombs are planted at 
Chief Fowler’s house. Back door. Front door. 
Hurry. And stop his daughter. She’ll be just 
coming home. Right now!” 

A man in uniform stared for the fraction of 
a second, then ran back to his seat and picked 
up his communicator. 

Two others stood beside David’s car, look- 
ing a thousand questions. 

“Take this man out and hold him,”’ David 
said. “‘He’s had his head bashed, but he is no 
patient of mine. His name is John Barca. 
Fowler, in the line of duty, shot his brother. 
He planted the bombs on Fowler’s doors.” 

Strong hands pulled at John’s body. David 
was just as glad the man was unconscious. He 
could see the officer in the police car, talking, 
talking—sending the warning through the air 
to other minds. 

David got out and hauled Mike March’s 
body back upon the seat. The doctor’s patient 
was in agony. “Doctor?” he said. It was a cry 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 99 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96 
mercy, help and mercy. It was the cry that 
vid Blair must not ignore. 

‘Got to get him to the hospital,” David said 
the police, “right away.” 

‘O.K., doc,” they said with a certain re- 
ct. “We'll take care of Barca. We’ll see 
a 

Yavid backed, turned and went ahead. He 
iid hear behind him the sound of pain, the 
ind of weeping. His patients. 

3ut had it been in time? Had the chief met 
iry or death? Or not yet? Had Maggie gone 
ining home? Into what? Oh, had he been 
‘ime? 

Joctor Blair did not know and had not 
ited to be informed. Bitterly, he knew what 
was that he must do. He couldn’t hang 
und out on the highway waiting for mes- 
es to return. He couldn’t go haring to the 
ef’s house, either, to see for himself what 
1 happened to his girl. Other men, dedi- 
ed to other things, had their own directing 
as. He must trust to this. As other men 
st trust him. It was the meaning he saw in 
life. 

This time, it wasn’t easy. 

345. 


fe pulled into the receiving dock for emer- 
cy patients at six in the morning. Attend- 
s came and helped get Mike March out of 
car. March was as good as unconscious 
y. Connie was just a ghost, walking in a 
t. A meaningless ghost, haunting nobody 
ess it was herself. 

Yavid helped her into the emergency room. 
ctor Parker was there. He and David bent 
r the injured hand. Decisions were to be 
de. This was the work and it had to be 
1e. : 


Sollowing is a typical week in Helen 
uley’s reducing diet, which contains under 
)0 calories a day. Helen took a daily vita- 
n supplement, checked regularly with her 
stor throughout her entire diet period. An 
setite deterrent helped her get started on her 
t, but within two months she found she 
in’t need to continue using it. In the month 
lowing her reducing diet, Helen learned that 
could increase her daily calorie allotment 
approximately 1500 and still maintain her 
W weight. 

The JOURNAL advises all readers interested 
dieting to have their own doctors’ approval 
their eating plan, and to have regular 
ysical checkups through their diet period. 


ELEN’S REDUCING DIET — 
A TYPICAL WEEK 


Unless otherwise specified, all portions 


are medium 
Monday 
eakfast Calories 
ange and grapefruit sections. . .. . 100 
fieeookediege. . .. 1. a. fe MS 
hole-wheat toast, with 1 tsp. margarine 100 
EMM hs Gs ew. 0 
275 
inch 
une-and-cottage-cheese salad 
(4 prunes, 14 cup cottage cheese), 
UECMMNOT ck th ws ee ke 200 
PEDO ss ws ow ws 0 
200 
ipper 


1eeseburger (small hamburger patty, 
1 slice cheese, no bread) . 300 
ymato-lettuce-and- radish salad (large). 75 
ffee, plain , 


375 
Total calories for day 850 


Oh, God, where was Maggie Fowler? 

Whatever had happened, it was over. All 
that was left was to know. 

Doctor Parker agreed that they might give 
the hand another twenty-four hours. Perhaps 
the new drugs —— The risk was indicated. The 
patient would be watched. He was in the right 
place. 

Connie lay back in a chair against the wall. 
Spent. David put his fingers on her wrist. 
“What now?” she asked him, gasping. Float- 
ing. A pawn. Nothing to direct her. 

“Just rest,” he said to her kindly. Her pulse 
was fine. It wasn’t her body that was off the 
beam. 

He went to a phone and called Connie’s 
father. “Mr. Miller? David Blair. Connie is 
here at the hospital. In very bad trouble, I’m 
afraid.” 

“Tl be right down. Is she ill, Dave?” 

“It’s her husband who is ill and in bad 
trouble. Connie needs you.” 

“Tl be there. Thanks. Thanks very much, 
Dave.” Connie’s father seemed to have a 
direction. 

David turned from the phone. A nurse was 
giving Connie a cup of coffee. David sent her 
the responsibility with a nod, and the nurse, 
with a nod, accepted it. 

So David had now done all that he ought 
to do. He was free. He ran up the stairs to the 
hospital’s first floor. Joan Dixon was at the 
switchboard. 

““Where’s Maggie?” 

“Oh, she’s gone home, doctor. A long time 
ago.” 

David turned away. The foyer was dim; 
very little daylight could get in. The sounds 
of the working hospital clattered in the 
branching corridors. But there was nobody 
here in the dim and silent foyer. He started 


toward the front portal. He saw a big form 
coming through, blotting the light. 

“Hey, Dave!’’ Then Chief Fowler was 
holding David’s right hand hard. “You had 
me on the phone to every big shot in this town. 
Who’d have thought the big shot was me? But 
it worked out. The word got to headquarters, 
and I got out the window. Say, March is here, 
is he? And listen, where is Maggie?’ 


NEXT MONTH 


“This should be a windfall,” said 
Henry sternly, “but it isn’t a wind- 
fall—it’s a bugbear.” 


@ Mrs. Chance offered her husband 
a timid smile. She still could not 
really understand why Henry 
wasn’t pleased at the news that she 
had made $10,000, but she knew 
perfectly well that in a moment he 
was going to be even less pleased. 
She had never heard of anyone be- 
ing angry because they were sud- 
denly rich, yet Henry was glaring 
at her as if he had caught her in 
flagrant unfaithfulness under his 
very eye. Oh, dear! And now she 
had to confess to him that she had 
just made $18,000 more! 


LIFE WITH MONEY 
By DOROTHY BLACK 


Novella complete in the 
AUGUST JOURNAL 


HURRAY FOR HELEN! 
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Tuesday 

Breakfast Calories 

Orange juice (4 oz.) . , ee areles. OD 

Hot cereal with 4 cup milk. 5 38S) 

OfCe Rp ain arent msn eae eeenes 2) 0 
200 

Lunch 

Homemade vegetable soup (small 

IDO WI Feat sivs, os Soteh is) a o> bh ¥eh he . 100 

Tomato-and- coleslaw ‘salad . ee ree 45 

MelbastoastiG)im, «2 3. @ 2. oer 4} 

IGE), IEGNO G6 ao ob Cop Bo oo ae 
190 

Supper 

Frankfurters (3) . aoe 3 300 

SaAuerkrant(4o.CUP)) sees ees =. - 30 

nitcelati-yeee ss. . o aber 100 

Goffcey plains... m0 
430 

Total calories for day 820 
Wednesday 

Breakfast 

Ready-to-eat cereal (34 cup). see (60 

Milk (4 cup). . . 1 sd 

Toast (1% slice with Y% tsp. margarine) 5 0) 

Collcemplaineas.s. eee tne O 
195 

Lunch 

Liver (1 slice) with onions. . . eT 

Steamed beets (4% cup). ....... S50 

Bread, 4 slice with 14 tsp. margarine. . 50 

Sica AUER sean Rane ites lone ets '<) 9 10 
275 

Supper 

Momatonjuice (4 1Oz)ie «hs. © Ge 30 

Baked hash (small serving) . 200 

Asparagus, lemon juice (large serving) . 40 

nticocktaili(2 (Cup). = mp tes 2) nO 
340 


Total calories for day 810 


Thursday 
Breakfast Calories 
Grapetnit (Co) one) eee ei 0 
Ready-to-eat cereal (34 oan Bie os se ees} 
NHI 27CUD) nah > att « asp esi: OS) 
220 
Lunch 
Beef-and-barley soup. 2 Peper ie LOO 
Sodaicrackersi(2)ninn «2s See ashes OU 
A taste (about 2 tbsps.) of 
vesterdayis hash) 3). ean enn yO 
GUC Platine stat) sy - . 100 
350 
Supper 
Chicken (1 large portion, baked). . . . 200 


Asparagus, lemon juice (large serving) . 40 
Carrots, fresh, steamed (14 cup) ... 30 
Cherries (approximately 10). % ee ee OO. 
Wea lemOue. wee Ree -icelsre i) Sea nO 
320 
Total calories for day 890 
Friday 
Breakfast 
MOmALo juIce (4rOZ))inj see +) ee) ESO 
@atmeali(cicup)i ae lee,  ceeeOD 
Milks(4icup)inc teens ene) chime SO: 
G@offces plang: arnt ate ieee 
180 
Lunch 
Macaroni-and-cheese casserole (12 cup). 185 
Shredded-carrot-and-coleslaw salad. . . 35 
Pear wins. sai ae, thc df SpeeeesOO 
Coffes, plain’... i) tess Ys GO 
270 
Supper 
Steamed whitefish (2 slices) . . so. » 200 
Spinach (14 cup) with lemon juice. . . 20 
Boiled potato with 4 pat butter. 125 


Sliced banana (14) with orange sections. 75 
Tealemoni aay rere ©) sO 
420 

Total calories for day 870 
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David swallowed in a dry throat. “ 
get the bombs?” 

“They sure did. Two of them. Mean little 
gadgets.” 

“Then she’s all right! She must be all 
right!”’ David felt a trembling begin. 

“She mightn’t have been,’ Chief Fowler 
said, and his big voice wasn’t perfectly steady. 
““But she didn’t come home.” 

“Dave! Dad! Dave!” 

Maggie came running out of a dark corner. 
David opened his arms and Maggie, without 
any hesitation whatsoever, walked into them. 
“T was in the phone booth—talking to head- 
quarters. SoI know... what happened. Dad’s 
all right! Dave, you 3 

“Sure I’m all right,” the chief said. Then he 
sent his big feet stepping around them. He had 
tact. He also had business. He was going to 
talk to March. 

David held onto the girl in his arms. He 
wasn’t going to let her go. “It was you, 
Maggie, that had me crazy. I found out where 
the bombs were—I knew you’d be going 
home.” 

““How could I go home?” she said. Tears 
were in her eyes. “I happen—happen to need 
to be sure that you’re all right.” 

““Me, too,”’ he said. ““Need you.”’ And he 
did. She was his need and his desire. “‘Maggie, 
why was it you didn’t go home? You just 
stayed here?” 

“That’s simple!’’ Her square face was il- 
luminated and beautiful. ‘I knew where you’d 
be. If you could be ——”’ 

“You knew ——” He choked. 

Maggie curved her hand at the back of 
his head. ““Ah, Dave, of course I knew. You 
had a patient for the hospital. Don’t I know 
what you live by? Don’t you think I under- 
stand?” 


Did they 





Saturday 
Breakfast Calories 
Grapefruit juice (4% cup) . ieee. OO 
Poached egg on | slice bread, 
istspymarcarinew es. . eels 
Coffee, plain -.../3...-+.+. 0 
225 
Lunch 
Small breaded pork cutlet. . . . ... 200 
Stewed tomatoes (4 cup). ...... 25 
Fruit salad (chopped apple, 
orange, pear) . Sass a> L00 
Teatlettion: mee? asp ocs et es aa 
325 
Supper 
Vegetable soup (small bowl). . . 100 
Tomato stuffed with cottage cheese 
(74 cup) and chives. . . . nes 
Applesauce (1% cup, unsweetened) . . 100 
Coffee, plain... .. se - ues ss 0 
285 


Total calories for day 835 


Sunday 

Breakfast 

Ready-to-eat cereal (34 os Ta OO 

Milk @4 cup). .... 5 eee PSS 

Sliced’ banana (22)). .....,... 50 

Goer) PAIN waves - eee 
195 

Lunch 

Lean boiled beef. Petes 1s. toe 

Boiled cabbage . .. . sche alee OU. 

Boiled carrots and onions. . . ... . 30 

Pineapplei(¢e.cup)\ a cssameee cn seine, 2, 170. 

Goffce, plain) swine ss > «mes. O 
375 

Supper 

Sliced hard-cooked egg and 

tomato salad Psa CT1O 

Lunch meat, 2 thin slices . . 150 

Rye toast, 1 tsp. margarine... . . . 100 

ROOM CO MD AL ree he mere. ke) rena 
360 


Total calories for day 930 


Chiffon pie—star of the dessert world—now 
comes to you in that most popular of flavors 
—chocolate. 

No cooking! Just add milk and sugar to Jell-O 
Chocolate Chiffon Pie Filling. And beat. 


You can’t fail. Thousands of tests made in the 
General Foods Kitchens prove you can’t make 
a mistake. We guarantee it. 

Enjoy Lemon and Strawberry Jell-O Chiffon 
Pie, too. At your grocer’s—for pennies. 


Jell-O is a registered trademark of General Foods Corporation 
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By EILEEN SHARPE and ARTURO F. GONZALEZ, JR., 
e e Oh Photographs by JOSEPH DI PIETRO and ORMOND GIGLI 


“T ife was far from smooth sailing our first summer,” says Dave 
Lusty, the playful gleam in his blue eyes revealing him as 29 years 


old, not just a serious businessman. “The bridge from the mainland 
to our island was being repaired and guests were few and far between. 
We had only twenty-five all season, despite the big signs Harriette had 
lettered down at the dock.” 

“We had a hurricane too,” remembers Harriette. “It blew up one 


busy morning when we hadn’t been paying close attention to the 
radio.”’ (They do now—Harriette “isn’t allowed to exhale” during a 
weather report.) 

Gale winds and a knockdown rain suddenly seemed to take the 
world apart and tides ran violently up the front lawn. Harriette and 
Dave’s mother tried to hold the big front door closed against the on- 
coe ert a aay slaught. “Shingles were flying off the roof—furniture sailing off the 

porch.” Harriette couldn’t persuade Dave to come inside. ““He was 
tying down the dock—roping it fast to big trees—securing the boats— 


and the storm about to carry him off his feet.”” Hatches battened 
down, Dave finally made his way back. And luckily their big Victorian 
house held its own against the blow. “Of course the power was out for 
five days after.” They cooked on the Franklin stove in the kitchen, 


sat around it at night for warmth and solace. 

That summer Harriette was a landlubber. Now, at 27, she’s an 
experienced sailor, and copartner in their business, the York Harbor 
Marine Service. ““Dave taught me,” she tells you, “just as people who 


It s fun to own an island knew the sea originally taught him. 
Salt got into Dave’s veins when as a boy growing up in Troy, New 
4 © York, he was transported each summer to Ogunquit, Maine, where > 
and a summer busi OSs: his parents rented a cottage. At Perkins Cove, native fishermen taught , A 





him boats from the barnacles up, let him handle their own tillers:until - 


66 9? . z 
Work, too, add the Lustys, he graduated to a sloop of his own, a gift from his parents. After 4 


> . graduating from Brown University in ’51 with a major in economics, 
of York Harbor, Maine. and serving in the Navy as torpedoman striker, he was ready to go into ~~ od : 
business—and determined it had to be with boats, Scouting the 


HOW 


AMERICA 


LIVES “Generally it's Labor Day before we have 
time for a good look at the baby.” 





While Dave’s out giving sailing lessons, Harriette cocks an ear for the 
fire bell which means someone wants service—gas, showers, directions. 





Harriette serves Continental breakfast to guests (there are rooms for twelve of them). This i 
followed by a couple of dishwashers full of breakfast plates. A local teen-ager helps with these 


“Here we live on an island and get to go swimming only twice a year!” 


Maine coast, he found the house he needed being sold as 
distress merchandise. Its grounds ran into a natural har- 
bor basin with open channel and sea stretching beyond. 
With $18,000 from his parents, a nest egg turned over 
after Dave’s father retired from the jewelry store he 
owned in Troy, Dave capitalized his venture. The fifteen- 
room house and land (a seven-acre island), bought out- 
right in °53, “tare the main assets of the York Harbor 
Marine Service.” 

In 1954, the old house refurbished after twenty-six 
truckloads of old furniture had been carted away, Dave 
was open for business. His mother and father would 
spend the summer helping. But the venture needed at 
least one more hand. 

The hand was at that moment sketching in a fashion- 
able girls’ school in Troy, N. Y., where she taught art. 
Young Harriette Sibley, a year out of school herself, had 
met Dave in Rhode Island when he went to Brown and 
she to the Providence School of Design. They had dated 
casually. ““Suddenly that summer my thoughts turned to 
Hattie,” Dave found. “I don’t know why.”’ Reached by 
phone, she was persuaded to take on a summer job as 
maid, bait seller, cook, clam shucker and general aide to 
Dave’s mother on the indoor work. Dave’s offer of $25 a 
week plus room, board and free boat rides seemed worth 
while. “All the same, I knew it wasn’t a cut-and-dried, 
professional summer job—it was a family situation.”’ As 


Downstairs work done by 10:30 or 11, she 
takes the baby upstairs, tackles beds, baths. 


Harriette is on the run, hunting down Dave at the 
dock or boatyard whenever the phone rings for him. 





she explained to her mother and sister, when they drove 
her to York Harbor, “‘I have the feeling that before sum- 
mer is over I'll hate him or be in love with him.” 

It took a while to tell. Hattie found her employer a 
combination taskmaster and date who did sternly make 
her cut bait, but who also took her cruising in free hours 
and who stood up to the sea like a man who knew what 
he was up to. 


But in September, when a wind-blown and rope- 
burned Harriette returned to her school job, Dave 
started the telephone wires humming. She did, too, to 
the joint tune of $50 to $60 a month in bills for their con- 
versations. 

‘Actually, I’m the one who made up my mind,”’ Dave 
explains, ‘All of a sudden one night I sat bolt upright in 
bed and said to myself, ‘I think I’m in love.” Anyway, 
that’s what I told Hattie the next day. After all, I’d ‘lived’ 
with her all summer. I had to tell her I loved her; it was 
the only decent thing to do.” 

Young Miss -Sibley, properly spoken for, used her 
Christmas vacation to celebrate her engagement at a 
party held at Dave’s home. In June she resigned from her 
teaching job. In August, she and Dave were married at 
her home in Bennington, Vermont, took a week’s vaca- 
tion in Canada, and returned to the marina to work un- 
chaperoned. Dave’s CONTINUED ON PAGE 104 


The repair shop is open 8-5, they try to shut the dock by 6, Dave always 
plans to lunch at the house, but “a service business forbids rigid hours.” 





ee SS 
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The Lusty marine service is a “‘parking lot, motel, filling station and repair shop—for boats.” They live in 
an upstairs suite of their 15-room guesthouse, hope someday to build a second house for themselves. 





They gross $20,000 a summer, use only $75 a week to live on. Most profits go right back into business— 
for payroll, maintenance, taxes, to repay an $18,000 loan, to buy supplies, to improve their property. 


On August 6, come what may, they escape: they row 
to Marshall House for a wedding-anniversary dinner. 








eS 











Alone on the island winters, they heat only their own room, 
one bathroom, and the living-kitchen area on the first floor. 


They shut the guest rooms 


on ‘Labor Day —plus one. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102 parents, who had been 


taking care of the venture, set off an old brass cannon in 
celebration as the newlyweds drove up. 

“And that was the summer of ’55,”’ Harriette says. ““He 
didn’t make me cut bait that year—it didn’t pay.” But her 
chores were varied as a working bride in half charge of the 
enterprise. She took over the management of the fifteen- 
room house, the guest business. She filled in at the dock 
for Dave, when necessary, pumping gas, directing yachters 
to showers and washing facilities; learned to fix outboard 
motors and what courses down the York River might be 
considered safe for young boaters. 

“‘We made all our bloopers those first years.’’ The water 
supply began to run out. One morning Dave had guests 
out at sea. Harriette was at home coping with six people 
who wanted showers and two waiting to wash clothes. 
With one man left under the shower the water pump be- 
gan to gasp and rack the house—the supply dangerously 
low. “‘I could picture that man all soaped to the ears, and 
all I could do was close my eyes, pull the switch off and 
wait to hear his explosion.”” None came. The gentleman, 
rinsed and dressed, stepped happily out of the bathhouse 
and Harriette “‘almost embraced him, I was so relieved!” 
A drilled well and a $400 filter helped solve those problems. 

Domestic life had its perils too. ““We were always run- 
ning around, working. not getting much chance to com- 
pare notes.”’ Harriette rented a boat to two men who had 
had more than a tot of rum, she was sure. When they 
docked, they fell out of the craft. The freezing-cold water 
helped clear their muddle, as did Hattie’s swift rescue. 
Just then an alarmed Dave raced up. “And all his solici- 
tude went to them!” A shivering and outraged Hattie 
realized, “He thought I had dropped them or pushed 
them in!” Dave was too busy wringing out, brushing off 
and chafing the drenched guests to notice that his wife had 
stalked to the house, “‘doing a slow seethe!” “It’s funny 
now, but it shook our marriage when it happened. He 
thought he couldn’t trust me. I thought I couldn’t rely on 
his protection.” By now, the Lustys agree, ““we both know 
the ins and outs of the business so well that we can usually 
read each other’s minds.” It helps. 

Though summer keeps them running, 
winter depletes their resources,and “spring ow ith; 
is toughest.” In April and May they AMERICA 
must do all CONTINUED ON PAGE 106 LIVES 


“If youre prudent,” the Lustys say, 
“you get under way with summer plans early in January.” 
But in autumn, before the temperature slides to 28° 
below, they sail for their own pleasure. 
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KRAFT (KK) FOODS 
DIV NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORP. « CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Try it! You'll find it’s fun to create new dressings with Kraft 
Mayonnaise. And so easy, because Kraft’s is specially made 
to blend with other ingredients. 


Kraft Mayonnaise has a texture as smooth as velvet. And 
the dressings you make with it are just as velvety smooth. 


'There’s no curdling, no separating, with Kraft’s. Your 
velvety smooth mixtures stay that way, even if you keep 
| them for days. 


Kraft’s is true mayonnaise, made with lots of eggs 
and extra egg yolks, too. But i more than e 


2 ivre 








y mix like Kraft’s. Only Kraft’s 
own blend of oils and special beating process can 
give such velvet texture. 


No Sth mayer yaw. oe 
Like \Velvat Todtiine Krag! 
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MOISTURE-PROOF 
your baby against 





diaper irritation 






When changing dia- 
pers, apply soothing ZBT Baby 
Powder generously. ZBT protects 
like oil . guards tender skin 
against urine scald and diaper rash. 





After baby’s bath, sprin- 
kle entire body with soothing ZBT 
Baby Powder, to protect against 
chafing and prickly heat. 





Make this test! Smooth 
ZBT powder on the palm of your 
hand. Let drops of water fall on 
palm. See for yourself how ZBT 
Baby Powder repels moisture, 
where ordinary powders absorb it. 


Used by hundreds 
of hospital nurseries 








Baby 
Powder 


WITH OLIVE OIL 


PTT Ub 


ES 


«wy 
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ZBT BABY 
POWDER CONTAINS 
OLIVE OIL 


soothes like powder 
protects like oil 






CONTINUED FROM PAGE 104 
their purchasing (wholesale marine supplies) 
for the season to come, and with no income 
arriving. ““That’s when we eat ten kinds of 
hamburger casserole.’’ Dave grosses $20,000 a 
year, steadily reinvests it in the business, takes 
a net income of $75 a week. His books have 
shown a varying profit and loss for all the 
departments he is trying out—guest-room 
service, dock service, boatyard service, and 
rental of his boats, the Holiday, the Monday 
and the Friday. “Actually we may give up 
rental except to guests staying on the prem- 
ises—insurance rates soar otherwise. In this 
business you learn as you go—economics, 
psychology, everything. Once, shivering in bed 
last winter, Harriette and I were reading a quiz 
on why new businesses founder and we worked 
up a week’s case of insomnia. Never take a 
quiz!” Both an accountant and a lawyer 
helped him launch the venture, and customer 
reactions have helped too. ““We used to send 
out bills for boat hauling and storage twice a 
year. Now we break it down into monthly 
bills because it looks smaller that way to the 
fellow who opens the envelope and makes ai/ 
of us feel better.” 

The staff at present is small and indispensa- 
ble. Milton Hall, a grizzled veteran of sea lore, 
works year round. “I couldn’t operate with- 
out him,” Dave says appreciatively. Young 
David Pease helps out at the boatyard and 
dock part time. High-school sophomore Mar- 
tha Fuller works summers helping Harriette 
housekeep during the busy morning hours. 

Dave and Harriette both worry about how 
to “grow without overextending.”’ Dave ex- 
plains, ““We’re both cautious New England 
types who don’t want to go over our heads in 
debt, but at the same time we don’t want to 
stop gaining ground.” Each year since °53 
there have been steady gains. 

“Dave actually did all of it,” Harriette says. 
Before they were married he had spent days and 
nights renovating the old house, working 
sometimes with only a coal stove at 40° below 
zero as he painted, shellacked, varnished every 
inch. The best of the antiques in the furnished 
house were retained, and other pieces repainted 
in teal blues and reds, whites and blacks to high- 
light the mellow woods, original fireplaces and 
high ceilings. The house that had once been a 
white elephant now has its plank floors pol- 
ished to a high luster, porches gala with black 
wicker furniture, red cushions and geraniums. 
Inside, silver gleams on the old mantelpieces; 
paintings and prints of boats punctuate the 
freshly papered walls. 

It is Harriette’s job to take care of the guest 
rooms—the “‘red-and-white room,” “‘flowered 
room,” “‘twin-bed suite, Lincoln room” 
(because of its Lincolnesque mahogany bed 
now painted white and sea-green). To her falls 
the job of sorting the more than 15 blankets, 
20 twin-bed sheets, 18 double-bed sheets, 25 
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HOW THE LUSTYS SPEND THEIR MONEY 
EACH MONTH 


Groceries . . $117.98 
Dairy (ee. ace copie 
Cc lothing EVES 1.22 
Broperty tax dive o on need 
property; not calculated 
with personal outgo) . 
Fuel . 
Electricity 
Telephone 


Insurance . 


Medical and idengall 
Recreation 


These are the Lustys’ personal expenses. taken from the meticulous records 
Harriette keeps. They have no regular savings plan—any surpluses go into en- 
larging or improving the business. The business columns of the Lusty ledgers * 
show where most of their gross income goes. Buying or producing the “mer- 
chandise for resale’ —the gas, oil, marine hardware, the new small boats Dave 
is offering—eats up nearly half of their annual gross revenues. 
nance”—keeping the house and boat-hauling and storage equipment in condi- 
tion—consumes another 12 per cent of the gross. Wages, insurance, taxes, de- 
preciation, advertising and utilities account for the rest of the money—down 
to a last 2 per cent for “business travel, stationery and miscellaneous.” 
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pillowcases, innumerable towels and wash- 
cloths and bureau scarves that go back and 
forth to the laundry. She does all personal 
laundry at home. Like Dave, she has to allo- 
cate time slips and food bills each night to the ¥’ 
“personal” or “business” columns of the ledg- 
ers. “I have to subtract guests’ breakfast sup- 
plies, for instance, from our own food—and 
keep track of the time Martha works on the 
guest rooms or on our personal needs.” Since 
teen-age Martha is likely to diaper the baby 
when Harriette herself is busy down at the 
dock, the arithmetic gets involved. 
Harriette herself takes care of the Lustys’ 
own suite on the third floor. Baby Paul sleeps 
on the second floor in a room with intercom ¥ 
system so she can hear him wake up, “and as # 
he grows we'll transfer the intercom system 
from the house to the dock so I can keep in 
touch with Dave.” - 






























When they first discovered that she and 
Dave were going to have a baby, ““Dave didn’t 
exactly rejoice,’ says Harrictte, smiling. “He 
was frightened—we both were. Here we were, 
facing our first full summer as a family. We fs 
were operating on a shoestring, and all of a 
sudden our operating efficiency was to be cut 
in half. 
“But somehow we managed. Dave went on F 
a hamburger diet; they’re the only things he |] 
can cook. He helped me with all the heavy 
work too. And the most wonderful thing of all 
happened: our guests refused to act like nor- F 
mal inn guests and began acting like a family— 
making their own beds, bringing things for me } 
to nibble on, carrying belongings up and down ¥ 
those blasted stairs to help out. I think _I Ff 
alienated only one customer—a European vis- 
itor who bawled me out for being a poor sery- | 
ant (I had forgotten to make his bed). I’m 
afraid that this particular guest won’t recom-_ 
mend us to any of his friends. Come to think 
of it, though, he’s the only customer we’ve 
ever actually ‘lost.’ 
“T can also blame my only speli of seasick- | 
ness to date on being pregnant. It was choppy 
one day and I was about eight months gone. | 
Every time the boat and I went one way, | 
Paul, inside, went the other. I became quite 
green.” 
Paul came into the world at the York Hos-) 
pital on September 26, 1956, a 514-pound 
(“Hattie’s stair climbing kept him small,” a: 
neighbor insists) blond with his father’s reced- 
ing hairline and his mother’s quiet, friendly 
disposition. Harriette breast-fed him for two 
months until there was just too much work to 
be done on the island, then weaned him to a 
bottle. He’s been a happy child, “gookling” 
(as the Lustys label his baby chatter) in his 
kitchen playpen the day round. “‘The big test 
is still to come in the next few years,” Har-_ 
riette knows, “‘when we’ll have to see if I can 
be a mother, hostess, boat tender, bartender, 


Church :\0.. 33s Ae. Se ee 3.00 
Car expenses : 17.00 
Household cleaning supplies 2.00 
Dry cleaning, shee repair. . 2.60 
Child-care fee (Sitters) eae 7.00 
Club dues (for season ticket) 70 
Magazines, newspapers. . . 1.50 
Cigarettes 

Vacation fund . 

Income taxes : 38.00 
Laundrye. -. ee ae 8.23 


Total $329.59 


“Plant mainte- 
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ief cook and bottle washer all at the same 
ne.” Dave is planning to fence in the yard as 
ul grows so that he can play outside—theo- 
tically ‘“‘watchdogged” by Hamlet. 
An overgrown tan dog with the sou! of 
rdinand the bull, Hamlet is the bane of 
arriette’s life. He and Dave adopted each 
er five years ago, and Hamlet feels that he’s 
Iped to build the business with his own four 
yws. He’s rather enyious and absolutely re- 
ses to look at Paul at all—a lack of affection 
: extends to Harriette’s cats as well. 
I< was thrilled a couple of weeks ago,” 
| iette reveals, ‘“‘because Hamlet spent all 
ernoon sleeping next to Paul’s playpen. It 
oked as if he were going to become that 
sild-protecting watchdog we’d love to own. 
lit was that the case? Not on your life. He’d 
ist camped in the only warm, sunny spot in 
fe yard.” Besides having the bad habit of 
ing deer, Hamlet is also a pretty ineffec- 
al house watcher. When several of Dave’s 
iends clambered through the Lusty windows 
ie night when they were locked out, actually 
spping on Hamlet in their entrance, he whim- 
red, but failed to utter a single bark. ““We 
e him, though,’ Dave laughs. ““He’s my 
»st salesman. Convinces every one of my cus- 
‘mers that he’s particularly fond of them. 
ey end up thinking they have a special way 
ith dogs, and you know what a pleasant 
ame of mind that can put a person in.”’ Ona 
y day, Harriette admits, Hamlet does stir 
mself to be a “greeter.” 
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Dave hauled two fishing boats their first 
inter—a testimonial from Maine’s most con- 
rvative class of natives that Dave Lusty, 
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Meet Billy Graham at home with 
his wife, Ruth, his children— 
Virginia (Gigi), Anne, Ruth 


(Bunny), Franklin, and baby 
Ned—and the world they all love 
best: home. 

JOURNAL readers are welcomed 
into the Graham log house, 
perched high on a mountainside 
in the Blue Ridge. They will also 
visit with Grandmother and 
Grandfather Bell, who live at the 
foot of the mountain. Here is the 
story of a family that has cap- 
tured the heart of the world, told 
by the man who is very close to 
Billy Graham, his father-in-law, 
Dr. L. Nelson Bell. 


DILLY GRAHAM 
My Son-in-Law 





By L. NELSON BELL, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
with NELLE KEYS PERRY 
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Prop. of the York Harbor Marine Service, is, 
in their weathered gaze, a bona fide down- 
Easter. 

Dave’s pier required a firm rock bed which 
meant almost a hundred boat trips back and 
forth across the harbor to bring in his founda- 
tion a stone or two at a time: ““We had used up 
all the stones we had on the island.’ Slowly, 
painfully, and to the complete surprise of local 
old-timers who didn’t know whether “this 


heah crazy college fellah” was going to make 
it or not, the dock went in, survived a couple 
of hurricanes and is as sturdy today as when 
the last bolt was fastened. The old-timers 
were evidently won over with this display. 


WORLDS of FUN 


Watkins Fresh-Aid is a warm-weather refresher and delicious mealtime 
treat. And, at only 2¢ a glass, it’s so inexpensive! Kids are wild for it, and 


Work continued on the house too. Dave’s 
wedding present to Harriette was a skylight 
cut in the roof so that she could have an attic 
studio in which to continue her painting. He’d 
worked on this under her very nose for months. 
She is nearsighted, but her vanity keeps her from 
wearing glasses, and he had been able to cut 
the huge hole completely confident that she’d 
never see it. She never did. He hasn’t given 
her a moment’s free time to paint a stroke 
since their wedding day, she claims, but the 
love and thought that went into the gift make 
it a present Harriette treasures. 

There were spats, of course. Not that Har- 
riette is upset by an occasional brawl. She 


Gramps asks for seconds, too! Just add water, sweeten and chill. 


During Watkins 90th Anniversary, your Watkins Dealer has Fresh-Aid 
at a special low price. Buy a flavor assortment, and save. If your Dealer has 
been missing you, look in your phone 


book for WATKINS QUALITY PRODUCTS. 


THE SHOPPING SERVICE 
THAT COMES TO YOUR HOME 


BOC 


THE J. R. WATKINS CO., WINONA, MINN. 
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firmly believes that it’s better to air differences 
of opinion than to let them seethe around 
inside. 

“Our biggest misunderstandings are over 
the home versus the business. I’ve been plead- 
ing for a light over the sink, to have my can 
opener fixed, to take a day off now and then 
to enjoy ourselves. But Dave just sets his 
sights on the marina, and I can’t get him to 
take care of the things / need. My bad habit, 
on the other hand, was hair curlers. I used to 
put my hair up at night, bachelor-girl style. 
Dave broke me of that, but quick. Then, too, 
we had a difference of opinion over the TV 
antenna. I told the maintenance men to put it 
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Sloe 
and. am always sure off 
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says Mrs. Edward J. Flannery, Minneapolis 









St. Joseph Aspirin For Children is praised 
by millions of mothers for its quick, gentle 
action, without stomach upset. 

With this specialized tablet you are sure 
of accurate dosage, no cutting or break- 
ing necessary, no messy liquids to meas- 
ure. Youngsters like the pure orange 
flavor, accept it read- ye 
ily. No wonder it’s 7 
America’s mother- 
and child favorite! 


ASPIRIN. 
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Selling Aspirin 
For Children 
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up while we were out, and Dave was horrified 
because it was much too ugly and visible for 
his liking. So down it came, and then back up 
it went, in a more discreet location. We both 
blew off steam over that one. But, honestly, we 
don’t squabble much any more. Maybe that’s 
because Dave is quite a diplomat; he has to be 
in a service business.” 


A salient feature of the Lustys’ island life is 
that there is no such thing as a typical day. 
Dave finds himself doing everything from tak- 
ing York Village cats down out of trees (the 
villagers feel that if he can handle work on 
boat masts, cats in trees are just his meat) to 
deliberately sinking an old yacht in compli- 
ance with the last will of a dead executive. 
Hattie finds ‘always something to do in. the 
guest quarters. We charge eight to fourteen 
dollars a night with breakfast, and I’ve got to 
work awfully hard to make the rooms worth 
that. 

“We do have two types of days, I suppose,” 
she allows. ““Summer days are madness. We’ve 
counted more than a hundred people on our 
island in a given afternoon; guests traipsing 
back and forth in bathing suits, arranging pic- 
nics, boatmen down on the dock and in the 
boatyard. We never lack for company—or for 
laughs. I'll admit I do get a little envious when 
finally the gang piles out for a swim and I’m 
left with a pile of dirty linen to sort and a cou- 
ple of dishwashers full of breakfast plates to do. 

“Then just about the time that I’m begin- 
ning to get weary of all the noise and the ex- 
citement, the season is over. Suddenly Dave 
and I are alone. The summer houses close and 
all the boats are up out of the water, sitting in 
the yard covered with canvas. 

“For the first time in months, we have a 
chance to catch up on our reading. Dave 
sticks to the sea even here. Devours Yachting 
every month. 

“Winter could be a terribly lonely season 
except that the year-round residents engineer a 
pretty full social schedule during these months. 
The local lawyer, the local plumber—people 
all entertain us, and we squeeze in a few nights 
of square dancing and a couple of movies. I’m 
hoping to get a bridge club going this winter. 
Then, too, I’m storing up picture ideas all the 
time with the hope that I'll be able to get a 
moment to myself up in the studio Dave built 
for me. We also usually take a week’s vacation 
in January to see the boat show in New York.” 

But an occasional side trip doesn’t change 
the fact that an old, drafty and occasionally 





leaky house on an island off the Maine coast 
can be a cold and dismal place when a winter 
blizzard sets in. When she really gets bored, 
Harriette resorts to the age-old tactic of re- 
versing the order of all her chores as a day 
brightener. ‘““And thank the Lord for the 
‘vision’ [the Lusty designation for TV]. It cer- 
tainly makes life seem a little brighter during 
those long evenings,” Harriette says, looking 
across her antique-filled living room to the 
secondhand set recently returned from the re- 
pair shop. 

“Then just about the time we don’t think we 
can stand TV or reading, or the cold or winter 
another minute, why, all of a sudden it’s 
spring, our yard is filled with boatmen again. 
It’s a fresh new season for growing, for plan- 
ning projects.” 

There’s a porch that has to be completely 
rebuilt. And some more redecorating to be 
done. Harriette would like to rip out a whole 
bay window and slip a set of tiny new glass 
panes in there overlooking the harbor. The 
two red sheds down in Dave’s boatyard will 
need enlarging if business continues to be 
good. And, hopefully, the year may come 
when the pair will be able to build a second 
house—‘‘a home away from the business— 
and all on one floor’’—down on a pretty island 
point that juts into the York River. This will 
all have to be done with their own bare hands, 
but the Lustys are quietly confident that they 
can handle every inch of it, given just a little 
bit of time, and the income which a good sea- 
son or two could bring. 

Gazing intently out at the channel, Dave 
says: 

“We're building something here. Any cou- 
ple who’ve bought a corner store, or started 
a gas station or founded any small business, 
know the special feeling that brings. 

“They're figuring that fourteen hundred 
boats will sail into York Harbor this sum- 
mer,” he goes on. “Really fantastic when you 
remember that boating used to be considered 
a rich man’s sport exclusively! 

“So, we’re cold in winter and busy in the 
summer and living on seventy-five dollars a 
week. But with our own hands we can make 
something out of this istand—something that 
we can enjoy and be proud of. Something that 
we can pass on to Paul, if he has salt in his veins 
too.”’ And striding back to the kitchen, he grins 
fondly at his son and says to Hattie: 

“T don’t know, hon. Maybe he’ll decide to 
be the county agricultural agent in Wichita, 
Kansas.” END 
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"It was filthy, covered with cobwebs and old, cracked 
paint and shoved way back in a dark corner, right 
where the antique dealer knew Kate would find it.” 
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America’s Most Popular Nurser 


evenflo SUPER PLASTIC NURSERS 
MADE OUR TRIP EASY 


“We had to drive across the country 
when Karen was two months old, and 
I was so grateful for Evenflo Super 
Plastic Nursers,” writes Mrs. Vincent 
Drayne, Jr. of San Diego. “It was a 
real convenience to have unbreakable 
bottles I could sterilize, and Evenflo 
Super Plastic is so translucent that I 
could fill bottles accurately and see 
how much formula Karen had taken.” 

Evenflo Super Plastic Nursers also 
feature the famous patented Twin Air- 
Valve Nipple that allows formula to 
flow freely when nursed. 

Because they are easier to nurse, 
handier to use, more mothers use Even- 
flo than all other nursers combined. 
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Complete with Twin Air- 
Valve Nipple, matching 
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4-0z. 35¢ 8-o0z. 39¢ evenflo® 


These and other quality Evenflo Nursers, Steri- 
lizers and Accessories are on sale everywhere. 
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REMOVED BY 
Your money refunded MOSC i ; 
if not satisfied. The Moss | 
Company, Rochester, N.Y. : 


OPPORTUNITY 


F YOU want extra money, and have 

spare time to put to use, this is for you! 
You can spend your spare time taking 
orders for magazine subscriptions—and 
earning generous commissions. 
























also Calluses. Quick 
easy, and economical} 
Just rub on. Invisible 
Jars, 35¢ and 60¢. Al 
drug stores. f 





Just send us your name and address ona 
postal. In return, we will send you our 
offer with starting supplies. From then 
on, YOU are the boss. Subscription work 
of this type can be carried on right from 
your own home. As an independent 
representative, you may work whenever 
it is most convenient for you. 


Write that postal today. Information and 
supplies are sent at no obligation to you. 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
371 Independence Square, Phila. 5, Penna. 
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IF YOU’RE GOING TO GO, GO! 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92 


uaintance who in turn is another nongoer, 
‘there the two of them form a barricade 
inst all egress at the start of the intermis- 
1 or ingress when the bell warns that the 
fain is about to go up. Then there is that 
hace of the Department Store, the female 
pper. She, too, is a threshold loiterer, and 
sre she loiters is halfway out and halfway 
the elevator while deliberately she peers 
ut to see whether or not she is getting off 
he right floor. And of course there should 
a plain-clothes guardian of the law at the 
of every moving stairway to pounce upon 
se homicidal maniacs who step off that 


always somewhat frightening contraption and 
who, having made that one step, take no 
further ones until they have slowly got their 
bearings or consulted their shopping lists or 
plunged into their handbags for their compacts. 

Oh, well, we can’t all be perfect, I suppose. 
Only the other night when starting off for 
dinner at the house of some neighbors, my 
husband astonished and somewhat wounded 
me, too, when he announced in the tone of an 
invading commander stating his terms, “Now 
when we start to go, I don’t care how long 
you dawdle gabbing with Nancy, J/, for one, 
am going to go!” 
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| An information-packed article about your baby’s care, feeding, growth and fun. 


How much sun is 
safe for your baby? 





AMERICA’S MOST FABULOUS JEWELS 
AND THE WOMEN WHO WEAR THEM 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 


bara, California, hostess, and Mrs. Rogers 
| Mrs. Brown also are Californians. Mrs. 
therill is a Philadelphian and Mrs. Post, 
s. Mesta and Mrs. Guggenheim are promi- 
t in Washington society. 

tunning jewel collections are also owned 
Mrs. Edsel Ford and Mrs. Henry Ford II, 
Detroit; Mrs. Robert R. McCormick and 
;. Patrick Valentine, of Chicago; Mrs. 
Iter Annenberg, Mrs. Thomas D. Thatcher 
| Mrs. John B. Kelly, of Philadelphia; Mrs. 
drew Fuller, of Fort Worth; Mrs. Stanley 
rcus and Mrs. Clint Murchison, of Dallas; 
s. Alan Scaife, of Pittsburgh; Mrs. Adolph 
Spreckles, of San Francisco, and others. 
heir collections are seldom seen in the 
regate except by bank custodians and the 
iers themselves, for fear of jewel thieves. 
> jewels are seldom even mentioned pub- 
y because of thieves and the engulfment 
begging letters which follows any pub- 
y. “Just one of those emeralds,” a man 
tte Mrs. Post, “would mean I could re- 
.’ (He could as well have mentioned the 
sle pearl for which she paid $50,000.) 


diamond-and-ruby miniature of the famous 
Goya painting which hangs in her Park Ave- 
nue apartment. (Leonora Corbett, seeing it, 
exclaimed in apparent surprise, ““What a 
wonderful copy of Kitty’s pin!” to which the 
dry rejoinder came, “I believe she commis- 
sioned it.”’) 

And there are charm bracelets with dozens 
of tiny gold charms less than an inch high, 
covered with diamonds and rubies and 
emeralds and fashioned after objects of senti- 


“mental association: the church where the 


owners were married; their estate’s swimming 
pool; a particular rosebush; for the wife of a 
cheese-company executive, a gold Swiss cheese 
with diamonds for holes; for the Rockefellers, 
Rockefeller Center in baguette diamonds and 
sapphires. 

Some of these jewel pieces are literally in- 
valuable. The flawless emeralds of Mrs. Cort- 
right Wetherill, of Philadelphia, once owned 
by a Russian czar, which cost $150 in insur- 
ance charges whenever she takes them out of 
her bank vault to wear . . . the delicate, flash- 
ing diamond eardrops worn by Marie An- 
toinette and found in her 
pocket when she was ar- 


Will your newborn 


Tips on keeping 


be blue-eyed? 


your baby cool... 


| much sun can be serious busi- 
ness! To play safe, most doctors 
start baby’s sunbaths at one minute 
each, tummy and back. No sun till 
baby weighs 10 pounds. Increase the 
dose daily, up to 15 minutes fore and 
aft. At the beach, sunshine is doubly 
strong. A cloudy day can fool youand 
burn baby badly,unless he’s protected. 





@ When baby starts cereal, stay 
with a flavor he likes for a week or 
so before you switch. Heinz 5 Pre- 
Cooked Cereals offer good variety: 
Rice, Barley, Oatmeal, Mixed Cere- 
als. Plus High-Protein Cereal — the 
delicious new one with twice as much 
protein. All Heinz Cereals are forti- 
fied with active iron. 


ewels include Barbara 


tton’s pigeon’s-blood 
ies; Mrs. McCormick’s 

The fame of great men 
ought always to be esti- 


que black pearls; the 
carat Jehangir diamond 
Mrs. Stavros Niarchos, St ndibepiheliceans used 
to acquire it. 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 


| her 130-carat pear- 
ay sc i Zp me eC 


@ Quick cooling system: give baby 
several sponge-offs on sizzling days. 
Occasional dunking outdoors is fun for 
everybody. Use tepid water, never cold. 


rested at Varennes, now 
dazzlingly displayed by 
Mrs. Merriweather Post in 
Washington, New York 
and Palm Beach. 

And the gigantic sap- 
phire owned by Mrs. Rob- 
ert Guggenheim, of Wash- 
ington, D.C.—424 carats, 
the largest sapphire of its 


e A cooling drink helps, too. Try Heinz 
Orange Juice, Apple Juice, Apple-Grape 
Juice, Apple-Prune Juice, Apple Juice with 
Pineapple, or Apple Juice with Apricots. 


ped (and almost pear- 
d!) diamond pendant; 
/’ Mrs. Horace Dodge, 
S, rope of 389 perfectly 
tched Oriental pearls— 





e Are all newborns blue-eyed? Most 
new babies’ eyes have a bluish-grey cast, 


1 to be the most magnificent in existence 
| once the property of Catherine the Great 
Aussia. Each of these pearls is the size of a 
rble and the rope is considerably longer 
n Mrs. Dodge is tall. The necklace was 
on to her by her motorcar-millionaire hus- 
id when he won his $40,000,000 damage 
against Henry Ford. 

irs. Harry Winston has diamond buttons 
ich she wears interchangeably on various 
SS 
irs. William Randolph Hearst, Sr., has 
h-wide diamond shoulder straps that she 
worn to every Metropolitan Opera open- 
and Milk Fund benefit for years. 

Mirs. Lauritz Melchior owns perhaps the 
t “active” stomacher in existence, part of a 
nning jewel group once belonging to 
ncess Anastasia of Russia. It includes twin 
mond necklaces, two deep-cuff diamond 
celets, and three diamond sprays in leaf- 
l-rose design, clasping at the waist. The 
ays can also be detached and worn in the 
r, Mrs. Melchior has worn them often at 
bosom of a sweetheart neckline. ‘Really 
levant corsage, but isn’t it lovely—nothing 
> the devant corsage of the old days,” says 
ss Dorothy Dignam, historian for the 
veler’s Circular-Keystone. ‘‘Literally, ‘de- 
it Corsage’ means the front of the bodice, 
> a stomacher only higher up.” Mrs. 
Ichior also has a wrist watch of which the 
e is a single diamond. 

There are sentimental pieces, too, like Mrs. 
bert Miller’s brooch, “Red Boy,” a 


kind in the world. It is so heavy she usually 
wears it as a clip and then only ona gown with 
sleeves and strongly reinforced shoulder straps. 
Never on a strapless gown. 

One could as easily set a price on the Mona 
Lisa as on such jewels. If they were lost or 
stolen, the owners could be reimbursed only 
with an amount of money set arbitrarily. Of 
Mrs. Guggenheim’s sapphire, her insurance 
company reported: “Its exact worth cannot 
be computed. There is nothing with which to 
compare it and it almost certainly could not 
be replaced.” 

Some of these women have never bought a 
jewel for themselves. But not all. Some who 
are very rich find jewel buying an enjoyable 
hobby, an artistic interest which they pursue 
much as they would collect fine paintings or 
tapestries. Jewels fascinate people for other 
reasons than their money value. They like to 
hold them, to touch them, to display them on 
their persons or on someone closely asso- 
ciated with them. And they will pay millions 
of dollars for a stone that could be concealed 
simply by closing the fingers over the palm of 
the hand. 

Most women who love and wear great 
jewels are quite different from those who col- 
lect the watch-precision wardrobes leading to 
the designation, ‘‘world’s best dressed.’’ The 
difference is exemplified in their clothes. The 
wardrobe of a “clothes woman” tends to 
reach for one total effect. Not just a particular 
look at a certain time, but one consistent 
effect (‘“‘wholesome,” ‘‘sleek,” “great lady”’) 








@ How can you balance baby’s daily menu 
if his appetite turns “choosey?” Here are 3 
new foods to spark a lagging appetite and sup- 
ply extra nutrition: (1) Heinz’ High-Meat 
Dinners—3 times more meat than ordinary 
meat-and-vegetable dishes. (2) Heinz Apple- 
based Juices—vitamin C enriched. (3) Heinz 
High-Protein Cereal—twice as much protein. 


@ So you can catch baby’s big moments — 
first sit-ups, first steps and such — keep your 


camera always loaded and handy. 


but by 6 months — sometimes sooner —a 
brown- or green- or grey-eyed baby begins 
to show his true colors. 


e Can you imagine a silver-plated baby cup, gold-plate lined, for only $1? 
To get this $2.25 value—a baby cup made by F. B. Rogers—send your name, 
address, your dollar with 6 labels from any Heinz Baby Foods or Cereal box 
tops to Heinz Baby Foods, Dept. 16, Box 28, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. During this 
special offer, get a few extra to use as gifts for your friends’ babies. 


Over 100 Better-Tasting 


HEINZ Baby Foods 


e Strained Egg Yolks 
e Baby Fruit Juices e Strained Baby Foods 
e Pre-Cooked Cereals ¢ Junior Baby Foods ¢ Teething Biscuits 
e Strained and Junior Meats e Strained and Junior High-Meat Dinners 
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all the time. She adopts it as her own and 
every important item in her wardrobe, from a 
bathing suit to a ball gown, is brought into 
harmony. The woman who loves jewels 
selects clothes made to dramatize them—but 
she may aim at any one of a dozen effects. “I 
like to wear all kinds of clothes,” nearly every 
“jewel woman’”’ says. Few who ever made a 
best-dressed list would feel that way. 

But if a woman who dresses for jewels likes 
to vary the effect from time to time, there is 
one focal point which she neyer subordi- 
nates—even for her jewels. That is her own 
personality. (A woman who fits this category 
perfectly told her jeweler, “I am jealous of my 
jewels.’ She had just received a particularly 
dazzling and highly individual piece. “‘Every- 
body looks at it and not at me,” she said. She 
is not an actress. She still has the piece, but 
seldom wears it.) 

Certainly no woman firmly in the “‘best- 
dressed” group approaches the color and 
magnetism of Mrs. Merriweather Post, former 
wife of onetime U. S. Ambassador to Russia 
Joseph E. Davies, an ebullient hostess, in- 
ternational society leader, shrewd business- 
woman and heiress to an immense fortune 
which she has increased several times over. 

Or Helena Rubinstein, in private life 
Princess Gourielli, who as a young Polish 
girl was sent to relatives in Australia because 
she fell in love with the wrong boy at home, 
started selling her mother’s face cream, and 
built a world-wide beauty empire and _ per- 
sonal fortune estimated at $100,000,000. 
Mme. Rubinstein wears her great ropes of 
baroque pearls, rubies and carved emeralds 
“as does no one,” the French poet Jean 
Cocteau told her, ‘‘since Theodore of Byzan- 
tium.”” 

Does it mean anything special to a woman 
to own so much of something which is so rare, 
beautiful and valuable that it has practically 
no relation to the lives of most people? 

“When they’re yours,”’ Mrs. “Polly”? Gug- 
genheim explained softly, “they become such 
a personal thing it’s almost hard to discuss. 
Their value in money is something you never 
think of. They mean so much more than any 
money could mean. Partly it is an association 
with the person who gave them to you—but 
not all. They come to have their own mean- 
ing.” 

Mrs. Guggenheim is lovely, fragile, Titian- 
haired, gently Southern-speaking. “It must 
be,” she said, ‘‘the way anyone comes to feel 
about a possession that makes him feel good 
and happy. The longer you have it, the more 
you like it. But most things aren’t as beautiful 
as jewels. Nothing gives a woman so much 
beauty. And most things you know you'll have 
to give up someday, no matter how much you 
love them. Your jewels, never!” 

Her great sapphire, believed to have come 
from Burma and once worn in a maharaja’s 
turban, is 2” long, 114” wide and 1” deep. It 
was a Christmas-and-anniversary surprise 
from her husband six years ago. And although 
she already had many beautiful jewels, it was 
an unnerving experience to see the huge stone 
in the silver Christmas paper and ribbon. “‘I 
was simply overcome. I had seen it and I 
thought it was very beautiful, but it had never 
occurred to me to think of it as something 
for me. It’s simply not a stone you could 
wear casually. All I could think was, ‘I'll 
never be able to wear it.’ And of course I 
loved it. How could I help loving something 
so beautiful?” 


She has found places to wear it—at a dinner 
the president of Portugal gave when her 
copper-millionaire husband was U. S. ambas- 
sador to his country; to dinner at the White 
House; to inaugural balls, embassy receptions 
and parties and at the small dinners for 28 
and occasional dinner dances for 60 or 70 
friends which the Guggenheims give in their 
magnificent Washington home several times 
a year. 

The sapphire has been reset and surrounded 
with 20 round-cut diamonds. It does not make 
her nervous to wear it—rather, quite gay. 
“But you can never forget about it. You 
almost have to have your clothes designed for 
it. People always notice when you wear it and 
mention it when you don’t. And really some- 
times I like to wear something else!” 


And she can—diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
black and rosée pearls. She loves her emerald- 
and-diamond necklace with a 4l-carat em- 
erald and matching pearl drop which can be 
detached and worn as earrings. It was while 
wearing this necklace that she was painted by 
Eduardo Malta in Portugal. The portrait 
hangs just inside the front entrance way of 
their home. 

Mrs. Guggenheim is a sensitive, expert 
portrait painter herself. She has painted 
dozens of friends and acquaintances, giving 
them the portraits as gifts. She is considering 


starting to make a charge, however, not be- 
cause she needs the money but because it 
might help her to attain a more professional 
Status. 


“T have a great many beautiful things,” said 
the former Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt (Eleanor 
Searle) Whitney, “and I love every single 
one of them. But especially I love my beau- 
tiful jewels. I love to see them, to touch them, 
to fondle them. There’s an excitement simply 
in being around them that is difficult to ex- 
plain.” 


Breakdown 


PERFORMANCE REPORT 


ON CARE AND MAINTENANCE OF \e 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT = 


By MARGARET DAVIDSON 


Homemaking Editor 


Let’s face it, the most crucial factor in our 
working lives as housewives is the 
smoothly running machinery in our 
homes. Homemakers agree they couldn’t 
live without their appliances. So much so 
that when the washer breaks down and 
dirty clothes pile up, when the food in 
the freezer thaws and turns sour, when a 
pipe bursts in the plumbing system, there 
is chaos in the home and fury in our 
hearts. We need help, and the repairman 
becomes as important as the family doc- 
tor in this emergency. 

““Next to my husband Jack, and the 
children, I love my washer,” said Mrs. 
Holbrook, of Alexandria, Virginia. “It’s 
added twenty years to my life, I’m sure.” 

In Cos Cob, Connecticut, Mrs. Sand- 
ers remembered when a sock stuck in the 
washer somewhere. ““No woman could 
take it apart, and when I called the 
serviceman on Thursday, he said he 
would come on Monday.” 

“When my eight-year-old experimen- 
tally put gravel in the garbage disposer, 
we had to wash dishes in a bucket for a 
week before we could get first aid for our 
broken-down sink,” Mrs. Fox, of Chi- 
cago, told us. 

Such unpredictable human elements, 
as well as mechanical failures, are an ex- 
pected part of our everyday lives, and we 
can’t run our equipment into a service 
station as we do the family car. We have 
to phone and wait, sometimes days, 
or even weeks, if a new part is ordered. 

To bring together both sides of this 
service picture, five of us went out and 
talked to women in their homes to get 
firsthand reports of performance of 
household equipment, and we also inter- 
viewed manufacturers whose designers 
and engineers create the devices. 

Most appliances, we found, work 
handsomely and durably. But in the 100 
homes we visited, women reported of 
the appliances now in use, there was a 
serious problem with ranges 7 times, 
with refrigerators 9 times, with washers 
20 times and dryers 17 times. Although 
automatic washers were named as “‘most 
vital” and ‘“‘most appreciated,” they 


How long should it last? © What to do when it breaks down. ® Abuses and excuses 


broke down from overwork twice as 
often as any of the other devices. 


Housewives’ Views 


Pet peeves about appliances were aired 
by women too. Oftentimes they wished 
their laborsavers required less labor to 
keep clean. Sometimes it’s little things 
that spoil their pleasure—name plates in 
raised letters that catch soil, grooves in 
metal trim plates, deep creases around 
controls no sponge will reach, timer 
clocks that get greasy and dirty yet can’t 
be reached for cleaning, and so on. It 
will be a red-letter day, women say, 
when ovens are more cleanable—al- 
though they all affirm today’s designs are 
superior to older ones. Mrs. Gray, in 
New Jersey, summed it up, “It should be 
possible without too much trouble to 
keep an appliance looking nice until it is 
outdated.” 

Stanchly loyal to their choices, home- 
makers love to defend their own appli- 
ances. Mrs. MacGirr, of Douglaston, 
Long Island, silver buyer for a large New 
York store, can house-clean without dis- 
turbing a wave of her newly coiffed hair. 
“I’m completely sold on my new vacuum. 
It cleans mirrors and does the carvings 
in the antiques so gently and so well. | 
can go through the house in no time!” 
But when they fall apart almost before 
the newness has worn off, as sometimes 
happens, owners are furious. “The 
shelves in my refrigerator door broke 
and now all I have is one.” . . . “The 
temperature knob for the oven fell off, 
and we had to cook everything at 
450°... . “My vacuum-cleaner hose con- 
nection cracked, and won’t stay in place.” 
These women and others, too, make a 
plea for working parts of appliances that 
last a reasonable period. 


“Serviceability should 
be a part of the design." 


“It shouldn’t be necessary to move a 
range to put in a five-watt lamp,” said 
Mrs. Hawley, of Wheaton, Illinois. Home- 
makers believe that while an appliance is 
still in the drawing-board stage plans 
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For the fifth year in a row Mrs. Whitney 
was chosen last February as the country’s 
best-hatted woman. She is 5’ 101” tall in h 
stockinged feet, reed-slender, and can wear 
just about any kind of hat she takes a notior 
to—big, small, amusing, dramatic. Often she 
adds a dash of jewels on a model she has 
dreamed up with famous custom hatter 
John for theater or restaurant wear: pea 
and diamonds on a white ermine beret; 
pearl-and-emerald clip on green velvet: a 
green satin cloche with a diamond dangle over 
her right eye; black opals (which are her birth- 


should be made for easy accessibility to 
the working parts. It should be noted 
that many wished-for changes were al- 
ready available on newer models—most 
of the appliances those interviewed were 
complaining of had been in use several 
years and lacked some of the newer 
features. 

Since maids, baby sitters and children 
all take turns with appliances, there was 
a plea for performance and durability 
that would stand up through less-than- 
perfect use by such amateurs. 





“The salesmen 
make it sound too easy.” 


The do-it-automatically theme has 
been so thoroughly learned by some sales- 
people they skip over essentials. ““We’d 
like to know what we are buying in terms 
of use.’ . . . ““When they sell us an appli- 
ance they should tell us how long it ought — 
to last with care.’’ There was real respect 
for thoughtful dealers who explained — 
what an appliance will do and how to get 
the best results. Even the most automatic 
appliance needs an operator, and home- | 
makers would like to do their part, if they 
clearly understand what their part is. 

About the instructions: “If directions 
are so important, why so long and 
wordy?” Or, “I skim instructions be- 
cause they are so involved—engineers 
must write them.” . . . “More readable 
type would help, so I won’t have to get 
out my glasses in the middle of washing,” — 
one woman remembered. Universally | 
favored were instructions permanently 
attached to the appliances, controls — 
clearly marked, and simple step-by-step 
directions easy to understand. 

Recipe books are another matter. 
Homemakers think they are wondeérful, 
and the more complete the better. 





“The cost is so high." 

From coast to coast there were home- 
makers who felt the cost to keep appli- 
ances running was a big budget matter. | 
This was especially true after a series of 
misfortunes: the coffee maker that had 
had three $10 repairs in a year—‘‘More 
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one and which she considers lucky) on black 
elvet; and on pink crushed taffeta covered 
vith tiny pink ribbon bows, pink tourmalines. 
She likes to wear jewels on furs—a large 
lack opal clip in a flower design on a sable 
uff. Or on a long, strapless, pink satin gown 
ethaps no necklace at all but a spectacular 
uby ring, ruby earrings 3!4” long and, 
estled in the mink band of the bodice “so 
t you have to look two or three times to 
ze it,” a ruby-and-diamond clip. 
she feels, 


She wears her hair bouffant and “‘sun- 
kissed” with ash-blond streaks these days—a 
style she likes generally, but which brings on 
worry sessions occasionally for fear she’s not 
doing justice to her tiara. Should she change 
back to her sleeker, naturally dark brown 
hair? She is still trying to decide. 

The situation is not critical. When she 
wears the priceless Austrian court piece, as she 
did last year for the queen’s visit and for the 
Fan and Tiara balls in New York, people 


“The chic-est thing in the world,” 
is understatement.” 


Noman 


than the original cost”; or the freezer in 
| which the insulation needed replacing— 
'“We could hardly afford food for it.” 
| Admittedly parts and the time of skilled 
| service people and the maintenance of a 
well-equipped shop all cost money. It 
would be helpful, women feel, if prices 
for repairs and service of products not 
covered by warranties could be explained 
in a way they could understand. One way 
affection for an appliance is alienated is 
for a serviceman to announce solemnly, 
“That model is four years old—should 
_be replaced.”” Women resent being coaxed 
to give up equipment just because there 
are more recent models. The new appli- 
ances that command interest have added 
conveniences and honest use value. Own- 
ers feel they have made a big investment 
in their equipment and they do not like 
the idea that it is valueless after two to 
three years of use. 


“We could do it ourselves."’ 


Some of the small and minor repairs 
could well be handled by the homemaker 
or her handy husband, some felt. Indeed, 
there was evidence that in many a house- 
hold men, boys and women, too, had 
handled some small repairs. 

Their interest was two-part—save on 
service bills, and get repairs handled 
quickly. It is agreed complicated ma- 
chinery should be handled only by the 
skilled who know what they are doing— 
else there will be more cases like the one 
in Iowa where dad ineptly made a minor 
adjustment to “tune up the motor’ and 
ended with a whopping $50 bill. So the 
question is, ‘““Why can’t “they give us di- 
rections for the simple repairs we can 
safely do and make the parts we need 
available?” 


What should a housewife do 
when an appliance breaks down? 


This question we asked our friends, 
the manufacturers. Answers from many 
alladded up to about the same procedure: 

@ Talk to the local dealer first. Explain 
the difficulty and if he does not have a 
Tepair department ask which service or- 
ganization he recommends. These local 
sources can give fastest service. 

@ Next, if necessary, call the distributor 
or representative for the manufacturer. 
The names are in the classified pages of 
the telephone book. 

@ As the last resort, write to the manu- 
facturer. The name and addresses are on 
the appliance name plate. The letter, to 
bring action, should be addressed to the 
service manager or home-service direc- 
tor and must include facts about where 
and when the appliance was bought, the 
model number and a description of the 
difficulty. 

The manufacturers from whose fac- 
tories the woman-saving appliances have 
come tell us that a keep-them-running 
Program is a two-part affair. Evidence 


have difficulty diverting their attention from 
a de- 


her. “It is truly an important piece,” 


at Work! 


points to the fact that we, the users, have 
been at fault many times. The manu- 
facturers’ suggestions: 


Expect appliances to 
require more servicing. 


The more responsibilities appliances as- 
sume, the more complex they become. So, 
with washers that'clean fragile lingerie or 
sturdy blue jeans with equal skill; dish- 
washers that wash and dry tableware ; and 
refrigerators that keep frozen meat and 
tender salad greens successfully, it is only 
fair to expect more adjustments and re- 
placements and repairs than for their 
earlier less-able models. Simple styles 
are available for those who want them. 
Women wish dealers had courage to 
explain when the purchase is made that 
complicated devices need most service. 


Select the dealers too. 


A responsible dealer is a stanch ally in 
getting true value from an appliance. When 
new equipment is bought, ask: “Is there a 
warranty ? What does it cover ? Who does 
the service?” Whenever investing in new 
equipment, make it your business to check 
among your acquaintances on the reputa- 
tion of that dealer for quick, willing service. 

Women often ask friends if the appli- 
ance works well, wears well and is well 
serviced. A New York woman we talked 
with as she heated the baby’s bottle 
wishes she had done that. ““We bought 
our refrigerator for a cut price from a 
friend and when it turned out to be a 
lemon there wasn’t a thing we could do 
about it.” 


Be on good terms 
with the appliance. 


Without a single exception every one of 
the manufacturers said, *‘ Users do not read 
instructions.” A high proportion of com- 
mon service calls are actually unneces- 
sary—or would have been if customers had 
followed directions. One report read, **Our 
men go to check washers and find plugs 
loose; water turned off, timer dials not 
pushed in; lids open, etc.” Extra calls 
mean inconvenience—and extra cost, too, 
to cover the calls. Those who know appli- 
ances best plead with us to (a) read instruc- 
tions first and (b) consult them later when 
something goes wrong. 

We asked homemakers if they read 
instructions and learned most of them 
did “‘more or less thoroughly.”” But some 
said instructions should be clearer and 
simpler. Some felt like a busy clubwoman 
in New York City: “I don’t see why I 
should have to learn how to broil now— 
I’ve done it for twenty years.”’ The solu- 
tion here would be to buy new devices 
exactly like old ones. Changes come so 
fast these days, it’s never safe to assume 
successful operation of one appliance 
furnishes the know-how about new ones. 
A third of the products of one factory 
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signer once said. His assistant clarified: “A 
truly important piece is one that kills every 
other piece of jewelry within twenty feet.” 
Mrs. Whitney, who grew up as Eleanor 
Searle, the daughter of a surgeon in Plymouth, 
Ohio, wanted to be a doctor herself but was 
told it was no life for a girl. She became a 
concert and light-opera singer instead and is 
busier than if she had followed her original 
bent. Since her marriage seventeen years ago 
she has planned and completely redecorated 
thirty-five homes, among them “Whitney 
House” at Old Westbury, Long Island; several 


NEW SERVICE IN THE NATION 


Some all-purpose services are springing up— 
three that we know of: one on Long Island 
on the East Coast; one in St. Louis, Missouri; 
one in Los Angeles, California. The Eastern 
one, in Roslyn, New York, offers as many as 
90 different services, covers a county. Sub- 
scribers praise it. Advantages: little jobs as 
well as big get done; all service comes from 
one phone number, open 24 hours a day to 
meet emergencies; all charges are listed on 
a single monthly bill. Its members say: ‘For 
the first time I can get two broken tiles fixed”; 
“They wallpapered the children’s rooms”; 
“Cleaned the chimney”; “Repaired washer 
and dryer in one visit’’; “‘Fixed a small win- 
dowpane no one else would do”; “Cleaned 
the vents of the whole hot-air system’’;“*Over- 
hauled the refrigerator’’; “Everything.” 


CHECK LIST 
OF COMMON ERRORS 


From manufacturers comes this list of mis- 
takes customers make most frequently. 
These seemingly small sins of omission and 
commission influence results, shorten life 
expectancy and create need for service: 


Clothes Washers Use wrong amount or 
type of soap or detergent... . Overload 
or use too many bulky items at once... . 
Add bleach in a faulty manner. 


Clothes Dryers Fail to clean lint screen. ... 
Overdry the clothes. 


Refrigerators Neglect defrosting; on auto- 
matic models fail to clean after defrost- 
ing. ... Block space around cabinet with 
shopping bags, etc. (not with built- 
ins). . . . Overload storage space—par- 
ticularly in summer. 

Ranges Neglect resetting timer after auto- 
matic cooking. ... Use improper pans... . 
Delay cleaning until grease burns. 


Dishwashers Use detergent of wrong 
type. ... Load racks incorrectly. 


Freezers Fail to defrost completely and 
clean two times a year... . Block air 
space around cabinet (not with built-ins). 
Air Conditioners Neglect to clean or re- 
place filters... . Use incorrect size. 


HOW LONG SHOULD 
AN APPLIANCE LAST? 


The experts say much depends on kind of 
care and amount of use. Manufacturers keep 
parts for the oldest models around, but even- 
tually repairs don’t pay. Below, life expect- 
ancy of today's appliances, based on aver- 
ages from manufacturers: 


Clothes washers (automatic) 
Clothes dryers (automatic) 
Dishwashers 

Refrigerators 


5to 9 years 
6 to 10 years 
5 to 10 years 
8 to 12 years 


Freezers 8 to 12 years 
Ranges 10 to 15 years 
Air conditioners (window 

models) 8 to 12 years 
lroners 10 to 15 years 
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camps, including a twenty-eight-bed Swiss 
chalet in the Adirondacks; city apartments 
and houses and four large boats. She travels 
widely and collects beautiful things wherever 
she goes—rocks, stalactites, stained and Sand- 
wich glass. She fishes, but always with a barb- 
less hook so she can release the fish unharmed. 

She wears jewelry nearly every waking 
moment: a plain gold stickpin in her ascot 
when she is horseback-riding; perhaps her 
grandmother’s gold button earrings to her 
weekly Billy Graham Bible-study group or 
when she is hostess for her thirteen-year-old 
son’s dancing class. But nearly always some- 
thing “except when I’m skin-diving”; she 
doesn’t feel dressed without it. 

Her great jewels include pearls which once 
belonged to the Empress Eugénie and a cen- 
turies-old set of Asian Indian gold filigree en- 
crusted with pearls, diamonds and emeralds in 
a crescent-shaped chest plate. With this she 
wears matching earrings which cover the en- 
tire ear and dangle in little pearl-edged double 
temple bells. 

But her favorite jewel is a ring with twenty- 
eight small polished turquoises which her son 
bought for her out of his allowance while 
they were visiting a Hopi Indian reservation. 

She entertains a great deal and likes to pre- 
pare surprise recipes for special dishes. “I 
think figuring out a hostess trick is a lot like 
wearing jewels. Or it can be,” she said. “It’s 
like wearing my emeralds with that blue- 
flowered chiffon—it’s finding an unusual way 
to do it that adds a little spicy zest of the un- 
expected to the occasion and makes it all a 
little bit more fun.” 

She cannot imagine that engineering science 
will ever produce a diamond which she will 
want to wear. “I know G. E. is supposed to 
be producing some fabulous replicas. But if I 
knew it was G. E.—even if it looked just as 
nice—I wouldn’t like it as well. I’d rather have 
a real pebble.” 


S. would Mrs. William B. Leeds. And 
everything she has is real—her’ sapphires, 
emeralds, pearls, diamonds. It is almost im- 
possible to photograph Mrs. Leeds in natural 
light when she is wearing such dazzling pieces 
as the heavy pendant earrings set with several 
dozen diamonds (all together, 60 carats), 
weighted so that they are always moving 
slightly. Strobe lights, which stop movement 
down to 1/5000 second, are used. 

She has many, many beautiful diamonds— 
how many she doesn’t know offhand—and she 
loves to wear them. And her husband, whose 
father, William B. Leeds, Sr., started the tin- 
plate process in this country (his widow mar- 
ried Prince Christopher of Greece, becoming 
the Princess Anastasia), loves for her to wear 
them. Mr. and Mrs. Leeds are one of New 
York’s most handsome, devoted couples. 

They have gone all over the world together, 
traveling until World War II in their 300’ 
yacht, Moana, which they gave to the Navy at 
the start of the war. Mr. Leeds served as a 
wartime Coast Guard commander of a mine- 
field pilot boat and afterward was named 
honorary deputy police commissioner of the 
City of New York Harbor Patrol. Now they 
travel mostly by air, spending part of every 
year on their ranch near Prescott, Arizona, 
part in their gracious New York town house 
fronting on the East River. And every March 
to May they go deep-sea fishing in the Ba- 
hamas, where Mr. Leeds usually enters the 
men’s tuna tournaments. Mrs. Leeds takes 
along a few jewels, but only a few—pearis, a 
sapphire-and-diamond necklace, “certainly 
nothing very ostentatious, for a fishing trip. 
Although some people do!” Even on a fishing 
trip she doesn’t take along any plain gold, 
though, because if she is going to wear 
jewelry at all, she prefers pieces with stones 
of some kind. 

Mrs. Leeds is tiny, dark and flashing, with 
vivid blue eyes and rapid changes of expres- 
sion, laughing easily and infectiously. She 
wears brilliant colors—scarlet, royal blue— 
in chiffons and extremely feminine styles, chic 
velvet hostess gowns and jeweled toreador 
pants. “I hate the sack.” 

Her first gift from her husband was a 38- 
carat emerald-cut diamond engagement ring 
which she wears when she isn’t wearing the 
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with new Frigidaire Frost-Proof freezing ! 






Whee! No more 
defrosting 
ever again! 


Featured during Frigidaire “Golden Anniversary 
Days.” Your Frigidaire dealer's super sales event, 
featuring many new Golden Anniversary values. 


CACO SE ee Soar) 


NOW — a Freezer Compartment that 
never needs defrosting. No more scraping, 
dripping, spill or mop-up—or frost-locked 
packages and trays. In this revolutionary 
new Frigidaire Refrigerator-Freezer, there’s 
never any frost to defrost. 


An entirely new kind of cold whisks away 
heat and moisture — out of the freezer for- 
ever —so frost can never form. Food flavors 
and vitamins are locked in by sub-zero cold. 


In ordinary freezers, 
food packages and ice 
trays are soon covered 


* 
by frost and ice. ™& 





And up in the refrigerator compartment, all 
foods are super-chilled with Frigidaire 
Flowing Cold—and never any frost to defrost. 


It’s the world’s finest foodkeeper—from 
Sheer Look beauty to mammoth 133-pound 
Freezer Chest, with In-a-Door Ice-Ejector 
that serves up sparkling-dry ice cubes by 
the score. It all sounds too good to be true— 
but you'll believe it when you see for your- 
self at your Frigidaire dealer’s today. 
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Choice of Four Sheer Look Colors sold by Frigidaire at the price of white eee ey 


Model FP-142-58 
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‘ssak—square-cut, 43 carats, rarely brilliant 
cause of its unusually large number of 
ts. The Nassak, one of the great diamonds 
the world, was found at Nassak, India, ina 
aple dedicated to the Hindu god Siva. 
r it was taken to England and for many 
worn by the Marquis of Westminster in 
_sword. Mr. Leeds gave it to Mrs. Leeds on 
sir sixth wedding anniversary, in 1944. 
he has every kind of precious stone except 
by, which she found, surprisingly, “‘doesn’t 
_ anything for me.” After trying futilely to 
_ along with a diamond-and-ruby necklace 
d bracelet and a star-of-Bengal ruby ring, 
2 sold them. 
ut she has a choker necklace of 54 round 
monds weighing 75 carats, a Christmas 
sent in 1940; a spectacular orchid brooch, 
tirely flexible, from Cartier’s, set with more 
n 500 round diamonds, which she re- 
ved on her birthday in 1944; a blazon of 50 
jerald-cut and 50 round diamonds in a 
celet 114” wide which was a gift on their 
t wedding anniversary, and many more. 
*“My husband loves jewels and I think it is 
use his mother loved them so. She had a 
sulous collection valued at eight million 
llars when she died, but everything was sold 
pt the emerald and the sapphire that I 
ve.”” The emerald is square, 25 carats and 
wless. The Kashmir blue sapphire, once 
yrn by Catherine the Great, weighs 55 carats. 
Mr. Leeds’ favorite stones are diamonds and 
pphires, but ‘I like anything,” says Mrs. 
‘eds. She gently teases her husband some- 
nes about his fondness for gems. “I have 
ver had anything reset.” She shook her 
ad. “If there’s anything I need that I don’t 
ve, I just get a new one.” But she looked a 
tle as if, even after twenty years, she still 
n’t quite believe it. ‘“‘My earrings? They were 
present five years ago. Not for any partic- 
ar occasion, just because I didn’t have any 
amond earrings like these. I had some other 
amond ones, but they weren’t so long. So” — 
e smiled—“‘obviously they were something I 
ally needed.” 
Last year the Leedses went to a party in 
ew York where the guests had been asked to 
me as popular song titles. “We forgot all 
out it,” Mrs. Leeds said. ““Then we couldn’t 
ink of costumes at the last minute so we just 
id to go dressed normally.”” The omission 
ent unnoticed. Their hostess swept them into 
e room—“‘Olive, how divine,” she effer- 
sced. “Everybody look at Olive, how clever. 
Yiamonds are a Girl’s Best Friend.’’’ She 
oked at Mr. Leeds. ‘I’m her friend,” he 
id. 


A. Gilbert Miller, wife of the theatrical 
ucer and the daughter of Jules S. Bache, 
inker and art collector, was born to great 
ealth and an international position—a posi- 
yn she augmented when she married the 
mous son of Henry Milfer in 1927. Since 
at time she has appeared on various lists of 
est dressed’’ women, has traveled exten- 
vely, has entertained and been entertained 
y glittering personages of Europe and Amer- 
a. 

“We travel so much, dashing around to 
ilbert’s play openings and back and forth to 
ondon and Nassau and New York, that I 
sed jewels which will travel everywhere and 
ways go well with a few basic costumes,” she 
(plained in her beautiful Park Avenue apart- 
lent where the Goya Red Boy hangs among 
ther art treasures. “‘Honestly—in the world I 
ve in there’s an obligation to wear real jew- 
s. I just couldn’t wear anything else.” 

In October, 1956, $36,000 worth of her jew- 
ry was stolen in England. It has never been 
covered. Luckily, Mrs. Miller was wearing 
veral of her most valuable pieces at the time 
nd others were in a bank vault. “But I felt so 
aked afterward that I had to rush out and 
uy some jewels. I still don’t have so very 
uch, but it’s adequate for my needs.” 

Mrs. Miller’s collection now includes an 
aborate diamond necklace which she keeps 
1 London (she feels it is suitable for the 
srmal life of the English capital, but not 
or the less elaborate life of America); a pair 
f large earrings with alternating gold and 
lamond stripes; earrings of platinum and 
lamonds suggesting a shimmering flower 


calyx and wind-swept petals; Oriental-pearl 
earrings, each the size of a finger tip, attached 
to a square bow of diamonds; a bracelet of 
gold thread and diamonds; a bracelet 2” wide 
with pearls interwoven with diamonds; her 
emerald-cut diamond engagement ring, about 
the size of a thumbnail; a ring with a large 
acorn-shaped mound of diamonds topped 
with a pearl; an evening ring with a huge 
baroque pearl surrounded by diamonds; a 
clip with gold-and-diamond leaves and a little 
acorn of diamonds at the center; three strands 
of cultured pearls the size of peas, with a 
diamond clasp. 


That's really all I have,’ apologized Mrs. 
Miller. “Until recently I had a big ruby-and- 
diamond flower pin from Van Cleef and 
Arpels, but I sold it. I’m tired of flower pins; 
and, anyway, I maintain three establishments 
here and in England—and that’s expensive.” 

The Oriental-pearl earrings she considers 
her most valuable jewels. ““These have an 
amusing story. Gilbert wanted to give me 
Oriental-pearl earrings for a wedding present, 
but he could find only one real pearl. The 
Paris jeweler said he’d put it in a setting and 
have another earring made with a cultured 
pearl. I could wear the pair until he found an- 
other Oriental pearl to match the first one. 
Well, I wore them all over Europe during our 
honeymoon, making a great joke with every- 
One about how impossible it was to tell the 
difference between the pearls. Then we got 
back to Paris—and the jeweler called up Gil- 
bert and asked him to come get his real pearls. 
It seemed he had decided at the last minute to 
set both earrings with cultured pearls and 
hadn’t told us. Anyway, later I got my real 
pearl drops.” 

When she was eighteen, traveling with her 
mother in France, Kathryn Miller met Réjane. 
The great French actress took one look at the 
long face and sturdy jaw of the young girl and 
said to the mother, “*Put earrings on her.” She 
has worn earrings ever since, usually drop ear- 
rings or big buttons, to minimize her jaw line. 

Mrs. Miller has a crisp philosophy of femi- 
nine adornment which matches her assured 
personality. ‘‘The herd instinct, the instinct al- 
ways to do what the other woman does, is 
foolish,” she maintains. “I go to these charity 
meetings and see every woman dressed in a 
little black suit and a little white hat—and I’m 
so bored with them. Women should dress for 
themselves, for their own personalities.” 

A pearl necklace, thinks Mrs. Miller, is in- 
dispensable. Pearls are even more necessary as 
a woman grows older, she feels, for they have 
a softening effect. Cultured pearls are perfectly 
correct—in fact, she sold the rope of Oriental 
pearls she inherited from her mother because 
the insurance was so high and bought cultured 
ones instead. 

“Basic jewels are important, especially to 
make a woman look attractive at night,”’ she 
said thoughtfully. ‘If I didn’t have a jewel in 
the world I wouldn’t wear any jewelry. Or I'd 
get just a cultured-pearl necklace and earrings 
and maybe a ring. When you come right down 
to it, that’s all you really need. The rest is for 
fun.” 


Twenty-nine-year-old Mrs. Cortright 
(“Tootie”’) Wetherill, of Philadelphia, inher- 
ited her emeralds from her famous grand- 
father, Joseph Widener, financier, art col- 
lector and sportsman, who had bought them 
for his wife when they had been married 
twenty-five years. They were part of the Rus- 
sian imperial jewels and ““Grandmother loved 
them,” Mrs. Wetherill said. Mrs. Wetherill 
usually doesn’t wear them more than three or 
four times a year, however, partly because 
there are not many occasions when she feels 
such grand jewels are appropriate; partly be- 
cause, before she can wear them, she must tell 
the man who handles her insurance, who must 
cable Lloyd’s of London, which usually wants 
twenty-four hours’ notice before permitting 
them to be taken out of the bank vault. Then 
Mrs. Wetherill must take them personally 
from the vault (or make arrangements for a 
very reliable representative to do this, which 
requires so much arranging that she usually 
does it herself) and return them within twenty- 
four hours or pay an extra day’s insurance. 
The insurance charges are $150 for the first 


twenty-four hours. Her alternative would be 
unlimited coverage—which would be many 
times as expensive. 

The set consists of a ring, bracelet and neck- 
lace of platinum-set diamonds and 14 gradu- 
ated square-cut emeralds set in gold. Each 
stone weighs around 20 carats—the ring 
over 22—so rare because of the size and per- 
fectly matching color of the stones that they 
are regarded as irreplaceable. “If I had started 
when I was fourteen,” jeweler Harry Winston 
told her, ‘I could never have collected such 
emeralds.” This year she wore them to the 
Philadelphia Assembly (the country’s most 
exclusive gathering where invitees are re- 
stricted to descendants of delegates to the first 
Assembly in 1748 and no lady would dare to 
appear without elbow-length white kid 
gloves) and the Hearts and Diamonds Ball in 


BLUE-EYED GRASS 


By ETHEL D. TURNER 


Scarred and weathered fences, 
rough with lichen, 


Pasture bars let down for the 
cattle to pass— 


These I remember, these and the 
summer blackbirds, 


And clumps of blue-eyed grass. 


Timid and gentle, never a 
wild-flung glory, 
Hidden by weeds, by foxtail 
and yellow tar, 


Why do you draw the heart far 
back to childhood, 


Dark little blue-eyed star? 


A dust whirl down a country 
lane, the whisper 


And creak of an oak, a tele- 
phone pole’s quick gleam 
When the sun strikes glass—these 

and a ringdove calling 


Bring back the distant 
dream— 


Dream of the slow cows ambling 
forth to pasture, 


Puffballs broken, brown 
hawks sailing high, 
And hosts of little blue-eyed 
flowers watching 


The smiling summer sky. 


een 


New York which she headed as president of 
the Heart and Lung Foundation, the proceeds 
going to the Will Rogers Memorial Heart and 
Lung Hospital. 

For dressy occasions not quite of this cali- 
ber, she likes to wear five strands of beautifully 
matched pearls or a chain necklace of round 
diamonds, sometimes with a diamond flower 
pin and pear-shaped pendant. 

But her favorite personal jewels, which she 
wears constantly, are two little horses set in 
diamonds, one enameled in the royal-blue- 
and-white colors of her steeplechase stable, the 
other in the black and white of Mr. Wetherill’s 
flat-racing silks. They are gifts from him on 
her birthday and on the birth of Peter, the 
younger of their two sons. 


No more exotic jewel collection exists out- 
side a sultan’s palace than Mme. Helena 
Rubinstein’s. At one of her cocktail parties in 
her twenty-seven-room three-story penthouse 
on New York’s Park Avenue she looks like an 
exotic jewel herself in ropes of carved emeralds 
and a silver-brocaded sack, surrounded by 
treasures of gold and silver from ancient civi- 
lizations, priceless statuary and one of the 
world’s greatest collections of modern paint- 
ings. She is seldom seen anywhere without six 
or seven strands of precious stones around her 
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neck—emeralds, rubies, sapphires, pearls in 
all colors including bronze, green, purple and 
black—and large rings, usually one on each 
hand. 

Among the striking jewels in her collection 
is a curious hand cover in dull burnished steel, 
looking like a claw with talons going down 
between the fingers and in its center a sap- 
phire an inch across—a gift from Sarah Bern- 
hardt. Mme. Rubinstein has pearls and sap- 
phires in old-fashioned settings from her 
mother and grandmother in Poland. From 
grateful users of her beauty creams she has 
numbers of small pins and rings, and one 
dazzling diamond-ruby-and-sapphire clip from 
an Indian maharani whom she rid of disfigur- 
ing pockmarks. 

In her travels she has collected—often while 
shopping for relaxation from a packed busi- 
ness schedule—thousands of precious stones, 
huge, baroque, odd-shaped, many so large it 
is easier and clearer to think of them in area 
size than carat weight. 

Very few are exactly cut and faceted. “A 
stone in many facets is cold, too mechanical. 
Carving is different—that is art.”’ She has hun- 
dreds of rubies strung and polished in the 
original irregular forms in which they were 
found; a dozen ropes of carved melon-shaped 
emeralds an inch across with a clasp of a single 
emerald more than 3’ long and 1” wide, 
carved in the shape of a frog in repose. 

Mme. Rubinstein has hundreds of pearls, 
never wearing fewer than eight huge ropes at a 
time. This on a figure less than 5’ tall—but 
carried so imperiously, head defiantly back, 
chin several degrees above the horizontal 
and black hair pulled back in a fierce bun, 
so that “‘she seems twice the height and 
half the age of everyone else in the room,” as a 
member of a Scarsdale women’s club said. This 
woman had arranged for the club to be shown 
through Mme. Rubinstein’s apartment and 
accidentally encountered her at the elevator. 
Mme. Rubinstein spoke with her a few 
minutes, then excused herself. ‘‘Look around. 
But I’m sorry. I must hurry. I am already late 
to the office.” 


She is in her seventies. Her late husband, a 
Georgian prince who handled her line of men’s 
toiletries, died several years ago. On the walls 
are huge Salvador Dali paintings of them: the 
prince in military uniform looking out over a 
desert wasteland; the princess, a stern visage, 
emerging from a cliff wall. 

Despite her forbidding attitude, “‘she is the 
most tenderhearted person,” a friend said. 
“Watch her. Her head doesn’t change a 
muscle—but her eyes do.” They light with 
amusement or fill with tears. “I once told a 
rather sad story at her house about a person 
who'd had a series of misfortunes. I was talk- 
ing to several people who all seemed inter- 
ested—it was an appalling story. Suddenly I 
noticed Helena. She looked stricken.” 

Sometimes, like many other women, she 
loses an earring or two because they begin to 
weigh in her ears and she takes them off. Re- 
cently, in the corner office of her New York 
salon, crisis erupted at 4:45 in the afternoon. 
“My earrings, I can’t find my earrings.” She 
had worn two pearl-and-emerald clusters. As- 
sistants and secretaries scurried through file 
drawers, boxes, envelopes, moved the heavy 
oak, 8’-long desk, lifted the Oriental rug. They 
were gone. “It’s all right,” she said suddenly. 
“Don’t look any more.” People drifted off. 
Then she walked over to a wastebasket, re- 
trieved an aspirin box and took out the ear- 
rings, put away for safekeeping and forgotten 
in the press of business conferences. 

It was sadder when she tossed a cleansing- 
tissue box through the porthole of an ocean 
liner bound for Europe two summers ago and 
remembered, even as the box was leaving her 
hand, that it contained two double diamond- 
drop earrings worth $70,000 and not insured. 

She has ‘“‘few”’ diamonds. But they include 
diamonds an inch long, backed by a mosaic of 
smaller diamonds. And bracelets from India, 
centuries old, of elaborate gold and enamel- 
work on the outside, “lined” with rough dia- 
monds, each 14’ square, which were worn by 
the ancients next to the skin because the dia- 
monds (actually smooth and rounded in their 
“rough” state) are more comfortable than the 
sharp filigree work. 
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But she really does not find much excite- 
ment in diamonds, precisely faceted, all lined 
up like regiments in a necklace or bracelet. 
Quite the opposite, in fact. She stopped with a 
friend outside a Fifth Avenue jeweler’s win- 
dow last fall and for several minutes studied 
the dazzling display of diamonds in clips, 
brooches, necklaces, earrings. Finally she 
turned away. “‘I really do not like diamonds,” 
she reaffirmed. “But I think they rest my 
eyes.’ Refreshed, she resumed her walk. 


Skating star Sonja Henie, who routinely 
travels with a satchel of assorted diamond 
necklaces, is seldom without her jeweler’s 


loupe—the magnifying eyepiece which jew- 
elers use to scrutinize gems for flaws. At a 
party in Istanbul a Middle East potentate with 
a neighboring palace invited everyone there to 
see his great gems. She hurried over and pre- 
sented a somewhat startling picture as she set- 
tled down at a desk with dozens of the spar- 
kling stones gathered around her and pro- 
ceeded, loupe in eye and oblivious of her sur- 
roundings, to examine each stone. 


Some of the most staggering gems in the 
world are not “wearing jewels.”’ The Gaekwar 
of Baroda owns a rug of pearls 6’ x 10/9’ with 
a diamond center and diamond corners, said 
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to have been made to cover Mohammed’s 
tomb (but another story says it was given by a 
maharaja to a Moslem lady to hang at the en- 
trance to her purdah apartments). And in the 
United States there is the Catherwood collec- 
tion of Salvador Dali’s “‘sacred and profane” 
jewels, which includes a pair of ruby lips 
parted to reveal teeth of pearls, and the ““Beat- 
ing Heart’—a golden heart crowned with 
pearls and diamonds and laid open to reveal 
an inner heart of rubies which, powered by a 
watch-size electric motor, pulsates. It is 
startlingly realistic, displayed in a black velvet 
box in a darkened room lighted with a single 
concealed spotlight. People seeing it suddenly 
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LADIES' HOME J 


for the first time involuntarily shud 
turn away. 

One fascination—result or cause 
precious jewels hold for people is undo 
the lore which grows up around the 
constantly being added to. Altho 
famous jeweler says it is also ofte 
avarice. I know they are valuable. 
marily people want jewels because t 
very costly.” 

Mrs. George Washington Kavanaug 
to her jeweler one day with a little bla 
ning bag and a diamond necklace. “‘Ple 
the diamonds on my bag,” she said, ‘* 
carry it tonight to the opera.”’ Impossi 
was told. The diamonds could not' be 
anything until they had been removelf, 
their present settings. Then they would §. 
be reset, which would take weeks. And 
all a risky idea anyway. 

Mrs. Kavanaugh listened and thej, 
“All right,” and gathered up her thir} 
left. 

The papers next day commented & 
dazzling bag. When the jeweler saw he 
he asked about it. “I stopped on the wa! 
and got some black cotton thread,” s} 
tartly, “and my maid and I sewed th 
very quickly.”’ She carried the bag all @- 
When she brought it in to have the stoff 
moved and reset in another necklace, rj 
of the 30 large marquise diamonds haj 
lost. g 

Mrs. Katherine Thompson Biddle, vis 
herited the black Youssopoff pearl§ 
copies made which were so exact sh 
them interchangeably, unable to tell the 
ence. (Copies of great jewels are seldor 
any more. Labor costs make them prohi/ 
expensive, and most people feel the 
enough in buying and insuring the.or 
so that they might as well wear and! 
them.) L 

Today America’s greatest collectidh 
jewels are seen en masse a half-dozen t 
year in the grand ballrooms of New \ 
Waldorf and Plaza hotels and in the MN 
politan Opera House. But the Met’s b& 
play is no longer on opening night. It is < 
or so later on the first night of the subscr 
series. In splendor this event is rivaled b 
one other night—when Mrs. William 
dolph Hearst, Sr., takes over the entire} 
for her Milk Fund benefit. 

Up to 2000 may attend the magni 
charity balls, buying tickets which cost } 
$100 per person, partly or entirely t 
ductible. Of the dozens of such balls ir 
York the biggest and most important a 
Knickerbocker in November, the Fa 
Tiara in December and the Imperial 
Twelfth Night in January. 


Soe of the most brilliant displays o 
elry are not at these great parties, attenc 
thousands, but at small private dinn: 
luxurious town houses and apartments 
me,” said a woman who has seen mai 
them, “‘there is a certain loss of dignity | 
those hundreds of women jostling arout 
gether in a ballroom. But to see fifte) 
twenty glamorously beautiful women in 
gowns and marvelous jewels going i 
paneled, candlelit dining room, the s 
perfect and the conversation witty and 
kling—that is impressive, a truly br 
occasion.” 

Stunning jewels are also seen at charity 
in New Orleans, Houston, Chicago, D 
and at Metropolitan Opera openings 1 
city. But the occasions and the display 
nowhere comparable in magnificence to 
Y ork’s. ! 

Every now and then talk gets around 
people aren’t buying jewels any more. Th 
no uneasiness evident at Winston’s, Cart 
Tiffany’s; Black, Starr and Gorham; o 
Cleef and Arpels, although designers fo 
“Shave-everything”’ trade have béen ca 
about for new things to bejewel. Already ¢ 
able are bobby pins, toothpicks, bee 
Openers and men’s collar stays (in solid 
for $24, a unique example of inconspic 
consumption). 

But originality is not always necessat 
even desirable in a business where some ¢ 
personalities are as spellbinding and as fat 
as their wares. 


| 
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: Few people can say “‘one million dollars’ — 
en if they have it—with the suave unconcern 
4 ' Jules Glaenzer, Society’s No. 1 Jewel Sales- 
‘an (a title that has described him so long and 
| often it is indisputably his) and a vice presi- 
int and director of Cartier’s. He has sold 
swels in New York, Paris, London, Cannes, 
Jonte Carlo and Palm Beach. He has carried 
lllions of dollars’ worth of precious gems 
fway around the world, simply gathered 
Ig B a . ; 
yo an oilskin bag. Glaenzer is on first-name 
y-ms with almost anybody whose name is 
‘orth mentioning in politics, society, the arts 
| business. He has sold jewels to princes, 
Vitans and others whose names he will not 
yention because he is the soul of discretion. 
Once, early in the century, the king of Siam 
ime into the store. Glaenzer showed him 
Found and he decided on a diamond-studded 
-ist watch. It cost $1000. Glaenzer started to 
lake out the bill of sale. ““Oh, no,” said the 
ng. “I want two hundred and thirty of 
em!’’—one for each wife. Glaenzer recalls, 
1t took all we had and all that were in process 
| fill the order and we didn’t have another in 
tock for months.” But the king was pleased 
}id after he returned home he sent Glaenzer a 
tarmly inscribed photograph. When Yul 
/-ynner was appearing in the role of the 
‘amese ruler in The King and I, Glaenzer had 
over to dinner. “I showed him the picture. 
hat,’ I said, ‘is your little son.’” 
Slender, soft-spoken Jean Schlumberger 
)Shloom-bear-zhay’’) 
| Tiffany’s creates 
‘wels so cunningly 
hntrived that blood 
stually seems to drip 
aruby drops) from a 
fagger lurking behind 
‘brace of spears; so 
rlentlessly realistic 
iat a topaz barnacle 
lings to a gold sea- 
hell iridescently lined 
lith diamonds, sap- 
hires and tourma- 
es. A woman who 
ows jewels will stop 
nother woman half- 
‘ay around the world, 
mile at her brooch and say without hesi- 
ition, “Isn’t that Schlumberger?” 
He and former Fox Movietone cameraman 
{icholas Bongard, his partner, divide their 
|me between New York and Paris, where they 
lave their own salon. Schlumberger seeks in- 
iration in solitary woodland walks, scorns 
ne “rock hunter school” who “could 
hieve the same effect by pinning a check on 
woman’s lapel.” He prefers to make a de- 
eptively simple acorn and flower in a gold 
etting which may require as many as 2826 
‘iamonds, but relatively small ones. Or a 
ecklace inspired by a cowboy twirling his 
carf and tying it around hjs-neck—creating a 
tartling effect of draped knotted cloth using 
everal thousand emeralds, sapphires and 
siamonds. i 
He takes infinite pains to match jewels with 
heople. Before starting a custom piece he con- 
ers for hours with the woman who is to wear 
t, in the little cream-and-gray salon where no 
elephone ever rings. (A tiny light flashes on; 
imanswered, it goes out and a remote operator 
akes the message.) They may talk about her 
amily, her hobbies, perhaps never touching 
om jewels. But when they are through he has 
haptured her “‘essence,” and if it is inspiring he 
itrides off to his tiny cubicle clasping and un- 
lasping his hands and murmuring, “C’est 
nerveilleuse, c’est magnifique !”” 





uch conferences are not just a frill but a 
yrecautionary measure. ““Only a few months 
1gO a woman came in and asked me for some- 
hing for daytime wear. Luckily, I asked when 
he starts her day. Then she remembered to tell 

e she usually wakes up about two and what 
she really wanted was something she could 
wear about six in the evening.” 

When he felt that former WAC head and 

abinet member Oveta Culp Hobby “‘needed 
0 forget the Spartan feeling of uniforms” in 
1950, Schlumberger created a splendid heavy 
»aroque necklace of fantasy fruits in emeralds, 
sapphires and rubies. He has powder boxes 
which seem to be woven from supple ribbons 
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Yes, a mother is one thing that 
nobody can do without. And when 
you have harassed her, buffeted her 
about, tried her patience and worn 
her out, and it seems that the end of 
the world is about to descend upon 
you, then you can win her back with 
four little words, "Mom, I love you!” 


WILLIAM A. GREENBAUM II 
Braude’s Second Encyclopedia 
Copyright, 1957, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
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of varicolored gold, each hand-chased from a 
single sheet of gold by a man in Paris who can 
change the texture and even the color of the 
metal from deep yellow gold to pale greenish 
or to a pinkish cast simply by varying the 
pressure of his hammer taps. 

Schlumberger does his creating in a chalk- 
white cubicle facing the clean but monotonous 
Manufacturers Trust Building. He has his 
drawing board, posture chair, overflowing file 
cabinets, wastebasket, heat lamp, and a small 
plastic table-model radio. It used to be as- 
sumed he got soft music on the radio for in- 
spiration. A helper described her surprise on 
talking with him after she had gone away from 
his door earlier, thinking from the voices she 
heard that he had visitors. There was a brief, 
puzzled impasse while both mulled over the 
fact that he hadn’t had any visitors all day. 
Then he laughed. ““Oh, Miss Gallo,” he said, 
“T have that same visitor every day. That was 
my friend Stella Dallas.” He is on equally 
good terms with Ma Perkins, Helen Trent and 
Young Widder Brown. 


Next to Hamburg Heaven on Slst Street is 
Harry Winston’s, where most of the world’s 
most precious and awesome stones find their 
way eventually. The Idol’s Eye, the Star of 
the East, the famed “bad luck” Hope, the 
Nassak, the Jonker and the President Vargas 
(the last two each weighing 726 carats in the 
rough)—all have reposed in Harry Winston’s 
shoe box. This is not 
a shoe box, but it looks 
like one and is called 
that by Winston’s em- 
ployees. In it, in a safe 
wired to the Holmes 
Electric Protective 
Company, the short, 
lionheaded man who 
is widely regarded as 
the world’s most dar- 
ing and colorful jewel 
merchant keeps the 
things currently most 
precious to him. 

Between business 
conferences Mr. Win- 
ston will get them out, 
hold them to the light and for a few minutes 
turn them over and fondle them simply for 
the pleasure and relaxation of it. It is a sor- 
row to him to see one of these treasures go, 
even for a million dollars. It was especially 
hard to sell the Jonker and the Star of the 
East to Egyptian King Farouk on time, each 
for $1,000,000, only to have him abdicate 
before finishing the payments. Both are re- 
ported now in the Egyptian-government 
treasury. 

The Star and the Hope were purchased as 
Winston acquired most of his stones when he 
was starting out, from a wealthy estate—that 
of Mrs. Evalyn Walsh McLean. She used to 
wear the diamonds simultaneously as pendants 
from a long necklace of pure white diamonds 
at her lavish Washington, D.C., parties and 
receptions. Afterward quite often she would 
stuff them into the upholstery of an armchair 
for safekeeping. 

Although the famous blue Hope is said 
to have brought sorrow and death (though 
not always before old age) to the man who 
discovered it, a king, a famous actress, a 
sultan and his favorite concubine, it was al- 
ways difficult for Mrs. McLean to understand 
“how anyone who owned the Hope diamond 
could be unlucky.” 

Winston’s is the only large establishment 
selling to its own customers and to dealers 
throughout the country, and also cutting its 
own stones, polishing and completing every 
operation. Winston’s has diamonds so tiny 
that a glass cylinder 14” across and 1” high 
holds 32,000 of them. You cannot feel one of 
these diamonds when it lies on your finger tip. 
You can hardly see it. A tube of them looks 
like whitish sparkling dust. But each one, 
examined under a magnifying glass, can be 
seen to have 18 perfect facets in the same pat- 
tern as a large stone. They are used for mount- 
ing in the slender platinum wires that hold 
stones in their settings. The wheels which cut 
and polish are cast iron, 1’’ thick, and look as 
if they would last forever—but without the 
oil-and-diamond-dust paste with which they 


are constantly recoated as they whir up to 5000 
revolutions per minute, a tiny half-carat 
diamond would wear through them without 
receiving a scar. 

Bernard de Haan, fresh-faced, energetic 
diamond analyzer, can tell exactly where to 
tap a rather dull-looking unpolished stone so 
it will fall neatly into two brilliantly clear faces 
and not shatter into thousands of bits, as would 
happen if he were off the merest fraction. He 
can tell precisely how much will be lost in the 
cutting and finishing, a process which may 
take two years for a top stone. Sometimes a 
diamond shatters of itself, apparently spon- 
taneously, after the cutting is through—but 
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this is rare and not the cutter’s fault. ““We be- 
lieve it would have shattered at this time if it 
had never been taken out of the earth,” a 
workman said. 

Van Cleef and Arpels (the s is silent) is small 
and friendly seeming compared with some of 
the big jewel houses. V. C. and A. prides itself 
on platinum settings so well hidden they seem 
not to exist at all. A bracelet clings to the 
wrist, a lacework that appears magically 
formed of the diamonds themselves. A necklace, 
worked of stones connected with almost mi- 
croscopic joints of wires inserted inside other 
hollowed-out wires, collapses in a heap in the 
hand, so light and flexible and comfortable 
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Wherever you are—take Minty Phillips’ Tablets— 


FEEL FINE AGAIN FAST! 





No matter where you happen to 
be, upset stomach, heartburn, gas, 
or other symptoms of acid indi- 
gestion can come along and make 
you feel miserable. When this hap- 
pens, just chew a few Phillips’ 
Tablets—like candy mints! There’s 
no glass, no water to bother with. 
You'll get on-the-spot relief be- 
cause Phillips’ Tablets contain one 
of the fastest, most effective ‘‘stom- 
ach sweeteners”’ ever known. They 
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that its wearer can almost (but not quite) for- 
get she is wearing it. 

Egyptian-born Mme. Claude Arpels, quiet, 
dark and lovely, owns great jewels. She has a 
famous diamond-chandelier necklace that 
once belonged to the Empress Josephine. But 
Mme. Arpels also borrows sometimes from 
the store for a special occasion—as do many 
society women. Most of the top jewelers don’t 
mind if the woman is charming, attractive and 
prominent. The Duchess of Windsor and Mrs. 


women, have both been known to borrow an 
important necklace for an evening. 

And there are Black, Starr and Gorham; 
Mario Buccellati; the Duc de Verdura—‘‘our 
only duke,” a lady explained; and Seaman 
Schepps, whose admirers claim he could make 
a jewel out of anything they might take into 
his shop. He made a clip for Mrs. Whitney of 
opals still in their matrix material; for Miss 
Dorothy Dignam, a brooch of a paving stone 
from the Golconda Mine in India which he 
mounted with diamonds and clusters of carob 


beans, the shiny red seed pods which were the 
ancients’ jewel measures and the first “‘carats.” 

Down on 47th Street there is ““Mr. Felix,” 
famous mostly to jewelers around the country 
who call him when customers want tiny jeweled 
charms of their houses, their pets, their chil- 
dren, yachts or door latches—for up to 
$6000 each. Mr. Felix estimates he has made 
10,000 charms of pet dogs alone, such excellent 
likenesses that he gets frequent letters from 
jewelers and delighted customers whose friends 
“recognized Po-Po right away!” 


William Paley, often named ‘“‘best-dressed”’ 





By CAROL L. CRANE 


erched at the crest of a sharply sloping site, this house appears 

from the road to be a handsome one-story home. From the 
rear it turns out to be an equally handsome two-floor house, cal- 
culated to make the most of a magnificent view at the back of the 
property. Reversing the customary order, the house has its entry 
at the upper level. Entry-gallery partitions stop short of the sloped 
ceiling, increasing the feeling of spaciousness and dramatizing the 
broad expanse of the living-dining area. Wide sweeping window 
walls frame the view for the living-dining room, the open-ended 
kitchen and the master bedroom. Beyond is a deck stretching the 
full length of the house, extending the living area out-of-doors. 
Wide roof overhangs shelter deck and windows from the hot 
summer sun; the lower rays of the winter sun are readily admitted. 
The deck itself provides the same shady protection for the lower 
level; notice that no supports or posts interrupt the view on either 
floor. 

A small study alongside the entry serves also as a guest room; 
its isolated location means solitude and quiet when used as a 
study, freedom and privacy. when occupied by occasional over- 
night guests. The corridor between study and kitchen is lined with 
shallow cupboards for canned goods, cleaning equipment. The 
upper-floor sleeping wing has a glamorous master suite, a smaller 
bedroom, ideal for the youngest child, close at hand. Large linen 
closet in the hall has a built-in laundry chute which opens into the 
laundry-utility room below. 

An immense family room on the lower level provides informa! 
party and indoor play space; its fireplace shares the chimney with 
the living-room fireplace above. A doorway in the window wall 
opens to the rear yard; outside stairs lead up from yard to deck 
and kitchen entry. 

Exterior walls are wide hand-split cedar boards, weathered to a 
beautiful driftwood color; gray-green marble chips top the built-up 
roof. Estimates for this house range from $25,000 to $30,000, de- 
pending upon regional variations in cost of materials and labor. 
Sorry, no plans available. 


ARCHITECTS: MITHUN AND NESLAND; PHOTOGRAPHER: CHAS. R. PEARSON 
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Clever planning turns a difficult site 


into an advantage in this lovely 


West Coast home. 
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One of the designers who set fashion, crea 
ing exquisite jewelry principally for the stor 
but also for a few favored clients, is Mr. 
Marianne Ostier. Mrs. Ostier has a passiona 
feeling for precious stones and passiona 
convictions about when and how they shoul 
be worn. These come forth in an expressi 
torrent, warmed by her Viennese backgroun 

“In the evening everyone must glitter, no 
So what glitters? Diamonds, of course. The 
look good with furs. You don’t wear gold t 
a big evening affair—it doesn’t glitter enoug 
But gold is good for daytime. Daylight i 
harsh on the skin and gold softens the effec 
It makes the skin more soft and colorful. Gol 
looks very elegant with suits.” 

If you can afford only one necklace, “pearl 
are better than diamonds because you ca 
wear them in the daytime as well as the eve 
ning.” Mrs. Ostier, like Mrs. Gilbert Mille 
contends that cultured pearls are perfectly al 
right, provided they are good ones. Anothe 
who agrees with this is Mrs. Dwight Eisen 
hower. At the 1957 inaugural ball she wor 
a three-strand necklace of that type wit 
matching earrings and bracelet estimated a 
worth $500. 


BREAKDOWN— 
WOMAN AT WORK 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 111 


weren’t made before World War IT! It’s always 
good to keep a fresh eye on instructions 
Homemakers and manufacturers, trading 
ideas, can steadily bring about improve- 
ments aiming at simplicity and clarity. 


An ounce of prevention 


“We heartily recommend preventive service 
calls in the same spirit you take an automobile to 
a dealer for checkups. This should be about 
once a year for automatic laundry machines 
and every two years for most other things.” We 
quote here a service manager of a large full-line 
electrical-appliance manufacturer. 

In practice, we found, this is sound. For 
instance, in Mrs. Decker’s colonial house in 
Illinois, the nine major appliances average 
nine years of age. ‘‘We have them looked 
after regularly, and have had such good sery- 
ice from all of them.” Some homemakers in 
Westfield, New Jersey, mark calendars re- 
minding them to have appliances checked be- 
fore warranties are up. “‘It is just too frustrat- 
ing when a freezer needs a new motor a month 
after the warranty period is over,” one told us. 


Ask about service contracts. 


For your protection, dealers and authorized } 
service agencies sometimes offer special con- 
tracts, like insurance; for a flat fee all needed 
service is supplied. As a rule the only expense is 
the cost of needed new parts. 


Preserve important papers. 


Perhaps you'll never need repairs or service | 
for your new appliances, but be prepared in case 
you do. You'll need to know the model number 
and date of purchase. The warranty, bill of sale, 
service agreement—and of course the instruc-— 
tions—are the papers you should be able to 
produce. 


Be prepared with cash. 


Many service departments operate on a pay- 
as-you-go plan to save bookkeeping costs. So, 
unless other arrangements are made, have cold 
hard cash ready for the servicemen. Often there 
is an established minimum rate—ask about it 
when you call. 


MEMO TO MANUFACTURERS 


We salute the new service programs. They 
have brought confidence to users—and their 
success will influence selection of new equip- 
ment. 

The man with wrenches and screw drivers 
who repairs your products is an important 
representative of the company. His skills help 
us get full value. Help that man do an out- 
standing job. We look forward to new prod- 
ucts with sound use value that contributes con- 
venience. They, too, will earn their place in 
our homes. END 
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New Simoniz Floor Wax- 


childproof because 
theres viny! in it! 


Viny!—tough, brilliant vinyl—makes new Simoniz® Floor Wax the 
toughest, glossiest floor wax ever. 


Now, kids can spill on your floors. Romp on them. Track on 
them. Vinyl, the miracle ingredient, means childproof protection. 

Floors never shone so mirror-bright. Never stayed so bright, so 
long... even with frequent damp mopping. Yet, when it comes to 
re-waxing, new Simoniz Floor Wax removes evenly—no blotching. 


New Simoniz Floor Wax polishes itself. You don’t need to buff. 
You don’t need to rub. Try it. 


SS imoniz 
VINYL 
FLOOR WAX 


ay 


For all floors— 
linoleum, rubber, 
asphalt, vinyl tile, 
finished wood, terrazzo 


SIMONIZ MAKES IT 
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Cooking’s a picnic with real Italian-style see 


@ was 

® “ Choh wy sy bl 

Spaghetti Sauces BOY-AR-DE : ee as 

spacHett! Ly!) @:\ ia H3 

In the Roman countryside or your own kitchen, it’s the sauce that counts AUCE PTT 


NCcuUDANI 
MUSHROOMS , 
st 





—over spaghetti, meat, fish, rice or eggs. And when it’s rich, flavorful, 
thrifty Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Sauce—Meat or Mushroom—you can make 


a banguet out of leftovers. So easy, too...just heat, pour on and dig in! | 
Now available in Canada. 
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as best at skinning the cat on the gym set. 
ridget had got lost at the supermarket and 
ad wept bitterly for half an hour because 
jere were no carts left with baby seats in 
jem. The pump on the washing machine had 
fused to work and she’d had to empty it 
ucketful by bucketful. And after the laundry 
as all hung out, it had begun to rain. “I can’t 
1ove a muscle,’ Meg declared. She lay there, 
elieving it because she had said it; and then, 
ith a bound, she was out of bed and into 
ridget’s room before Joe’s feet had hit the 
oor. The child’s piercing shriek still hung in 
1e air, it seemed, when Meg came back and 
I] laughing on his shoulder. 

“She had a nightmare,” she said, rolling 
ver and putting her head back on Joe’s shoul- 
er. “Somebody taking her new panda bear 


nilled and glazed. The glaze, so easy to do, 
lakes it a truly festive piéce de résistance. 


GLAZED SALMON 


oach a piece of salmon weighing 5-6 pounds. 
[his will be practically the whole fish, 
leaned, with only the head and tail removed.) 
ise a court bouillon for the poaching. You 
ill need about 3 quarts water, 2 sliced 
mons, 4 large onions, quartered and pierced 
‘ith 16 cloves, 21% bay leaves, 3 stalks celery, 
‘ith leaves, 24 whole black peppers, a handful 
f parsley sprigs and 3 tablespoons salt. Add 

cup lemon juice and 1 cup white vinegar: 
r, if you like, add 1 cup Chablis wine instead 
vinegar. Bring to a simmer, cover and 
ontinue simmering for 50-60 minutes, or 10 
uinutes per pound. Cool. Remove the skin 
nd the back fin bones. Place in the refriger- 
or to chill well before glazing. Strain the 
ock and measure. (For the glaze you'll 
eed about | quart.) Stir in 2 envelopes un- 
avored gelatin and heat until the gelatin is 
ssolved. Set aside. Hard-cook 1 egg, peel 
ind slice. Slice rings of crisp green pepper (3 
les will do). Cut them so you have 
ightly more than half circles. Finally, 
arter a number of ripe olives and a few 
ares of pimiento. Chill about | cup of the 
aze until very thick and syrupy. Cover the 
ish well with the glaze and chill until it is 
et. Then place 3 slices of hard-cooked egg 
a row with green-pepper slices curving in 
ween. Spark with a bit of pimiento and 
pe olive here and there. Chill another cup 
f the gelatin mixture until thick and pour 
ver the fish to seal the garnish. Allow to 
bill until set and then finish the glaze with 
he remaining gelatin miXture. Serve cold. 
fakes 8 servings. Carve lengthwise just to 
e. Mark off in squares. Run knife length- 
se horizontal to the bone. Lift out back- 
one after top layer is served and carve rest 


s above. 































Serve the salmon, then watch your guests 
ndle this fragrant fennel sauce over it. You 
an make the sauce in 5 minutes, yet its com- 
ination of sour cream, herbs and spices sug- 
ests a mysterious blend that has been steep- 


g itself for hours. 


FENNEL SAUCE 


nto 114 cups mayonnaise stir 14 cup com- 
hercial sour cream. Season with 4 teaspoons 
hopped chives, 3 teaspoons chopped pars- 
Y; 2 teaspoons each chopped fresh dill, 
inegar and diced pimiento, 114 teaspoons 
jround fennel, 14 teaspoon salt and a dash of 
epper. Mix well. Stir in a few drops of yel- 
pw food coloring to make your sauce a 
pvely light yellow. 


The flavor intrigue of peas vinaigrette belies 
eir simplicity of preparation. They appear 
olorfully as a platter garnish for the salmon. 


PEAS VINAIGRETTE 


ook 3 packages frozen green peas according 
0 directions. Drain, plunge into ice water 


ANOTHER ONE 
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away. Oh, Joe, she was so darned cute, with 
her hair sticking out all over, hopping mad 
and still fast asleep!’ Meg sighed. “‘She’s such 
a darling,” she said, relaxing dreamily. 

Then, as she lay there, still and smiling, she 
felt it suddenly and for the first time. 

“‘Joe!”’ she whispered urgently. ‘‘Feel ——’ 

His hand pressed warmly against her. His 
hand, her sheltering flesh, and inside, the tiny 
beginning, the scrap of humanity, fluttering 
with life. Meg felt strange, thinking of it—this 
part of both of them, alive and growing, not 
caring whether it was wanted or not. It would 
grow nevertheless, as if it had faith—that was 
the premise of life. Faith in me, Meg thought, 
in Joe and me. 

“We'll have to start thinking of a name,” 
Joe said. “Two names, that is. Lorna? Brian?” 


> 
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and cool. Drain again. Marinate for 1 hour 
in 1% cups very sharp French dressing. 
Serve on salmon platter. Makes 8 servings. 


Preparing wilted cucumbers is as easy as 
shaving off thin slices of the vegetable and set- 
ting them aside to marinate in a sweet-sour 
dressing. These, too, can be made ahead of 
time, and then artfully arranged on the big 
salmon platter for serving. If you haven’t a 
large platter, serve them in your prettiest 
bowl. 


WILTED CUCUMBERS 


Peel, then score 4 large cucumbers with a fork. 
Slice the cucumbers thin. Arrange in layers 
in a bowl, salting each layer generously (this 
doesn’t mean drowning them). Cover and 
let wilt in the refrigerator for several hours. 
Then drain off the water that forms. Add 114 
teaspoons sugar. Dilute 13 cup white vinegar 
with enough water to make 24 cup. Pepper the 
cucumbers and pour the diluted vinegar over 
them. Let stand in the refrigerator about an 
hour to marinate. Makes 8 servings. 


The baked, mushroom-stuffed tomatoes 
don’t take much time if you make the mush- 
room stuffing ahead and keep it in the freezer. 
This stuffing, incidentally, is as versatile as it 
is delicious. It’s perfect for a special baked-egg 
dish, French-toasted sandwiches and crepes 
suzette. Make more than you need for the 
tomatoes. You'll find your efforts richly re- 
warded. Patio-party guests will relish this 
wonderful blending of flavors heightened with 
herbs—as will other guests who have a chance 
to try the mushroom stuffing in other com- 
binations. 


MUSHROOM FILLING 
(Large recipe for freezing) 


Wipe 4 pounds mushrooms with a damp 
cloth. If the mushrooms are nice and fresh, 
you can use stems and all. Chop the mush- 
rooms well but not too fine. Cut crusts off 
day-old bread. You'll need the greater part 
of 2 loaves. Get unsliced bread if you can. Cut 
enough bread into 14” cubes to make 114 
quarts. (If you do 2 full loaves, measure the 
11% quarts and freeze the rest for use later.) 
Big cubes of bread spoil this dish. They must 
be small. Spread out on metal tray or in broiler 
pan. Toast lightly in a slow oven—300° F.— 
until light tan, stirring often so they toast 
evenly. Simmer the chopped mushrooms in 2 
cans chicken broth. Add the following season- 
ings: | large clove garlic, peeled and crushed; 
4 medium onions, finely minced; 2 teaspoons 
salt; 2 teaspoons paprika; 14 teaspoon thyme; 
V4 teaspoon marjoram; | large bay leaf, crum- 
bled; 14 teaspoon hot pepper sauce. Let this 
simmer for about 4 hour to develop the 
seasoning flavor. Thicken with Vy cup flour 
blended to a smooth, thin paste with cold 
water. Stir into the mushrooms and mix un- 
til slightly thickened. Add 14 cup butter. Stir 
until the butter melts. Then add the crou 
tons. Drain and coarsely chop 2 cans water 
chestnuts. Add to the mushrooms last. Cool. 


Meg sighed a weary protest. “Oh, Joe!” 
“Remember something?” Joe asked. 
“What?” 

“We didn’t want Bridget, either.” 

“Didn’t we?’ Meg was incredulous. 

“‘We thought the twins were enough. More 
than enough.” Joe took his hand away, tipped 
her face toward his. ‘‘You cried after you saw 
the doctor.” 

“Did I really?’ But imagine not having 
Bridget! /magine, she thought, with a tiny, un- 
pleasant chill, imagine Bridget, the little un- 
born, waiting with unreasoning faith—and not 
wanted. 

“Lorna,” Joe said, musing. “Still, it might 
be Brian. You always like what you get, you 
know, after you’ve got it.” 

eJOCNe 
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Fill pint freezing containers about four 
fifths full. (Makes 2 quarts or 4 pints.) 


BAKED TOMATOES 


One pint container will fill 8-10 small tomatoes 
for baked stuffed tomatoes. (Allow plenty of 
time for mushroom filling to thaw to room 
temperature.) Cut off the tops of the tomatoes, 
scoop out the centers and turn upside down to 
drain. Sprinkle insides with salt. Fill with 
mushroom mixture. Top with some of the 
additional croutons that you have frozen. Toss 
in melted butter. Bake tomatoes in a moderate 
oven—350° F.—20-25 minutes until well 
heated through and tomatoes are soft but not 
mushy. 


Keep the rest of the frozen mushroom stuff- 
ing on hand to serve at other meals. Baked 
eggs, for example, filled with the mushroom 


a AVA A 


Society must learn to regard every 

instance of a misuse of talent as an 

injustice to the individual and as an 

injury to itself. It must strive to culti- 

vate the ideal and the exercise of 

excellence by every means at its 
disposal. 

THE PURSUIT OF EXCELLENCE 

Special Studies Project Report V 

of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc. 

(Begin reading on page 46.) 


mixture are just right as a luncheon bite or a 
special Sunday breakfast for 4. 
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BAKED EGGS 


Thaw | pint of the filling and spread out in a 
shallow casserole. Drop 4 eggs on the filling 
equidistantly apart. Pour a tablespoon or so of 
light cream over each egg. Sprinkle with salt 
and pepper and bake 20 minutes in a moderate 
oven—350° F. For a heartier lunch, use 8 eggs 
and 2 pints of the filling. 


Another variation using the mushroom 
stuffing: French toasted sandwiches. Excit- 
ingly new yet easy to make, they’re perfect for 
family—or company. 


FRENCH TOASTED SANDWICHES 


Thaw I pint of the filling to room temperature. 
Butter 8 slices bread. Spread 4 slices with the 
filling. Top with the other 4 slices. Press to- 
gether gently. Beat 4 eggs. Blend with 4 cup 
milk and add 1% teaspoon salt and a dash of 
pepper. Heat a little butter in a large skillet. 
Dip each sandwich in the egg and milk. If you 
have the egg-and-milk mixture in a pie plate, 
the sandwiches are easier to dip. Sauté the 
sandwiches on both sides in the butter. In 
most skillets you can do only 2 at a time. Serve 
with crisp bacon. Makes 4 servings. 


For a really elegant meal, serve crepes with 
mushroom filling. 
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“What?” 

“Oh, nothing,” she said. But we ought to 
think of four names, she thought, just in case 
it’s twins again. And she held her hand over 
her mouth to stifle a giggle. 

“Are you crying?” Joe asked. 

“Crying!” Meg was indignant. ““Why on 
earth would I be crying?” 

Then she lay perfectly still, her arms down 
at her sides, and she could feel it again, the 
tiny life pulsing inside her, blindly expectant 
of welcome: a new child, quivering and grow- 
ing, and waiting to be born and loved. Meg 
said nothing this time, letting it be only for 
her; she lay there and smiled in the darkness. 

Tomorrow she would think of a way to 
make room in the house. Tonight it had been 
enough to make room in her heart. 


CREPES WITH_MUSHROOM FILLING 


Beat 3 eggs. Blend with 14 cups light cream. 
Stir in 144 cups flour. Beat smooth with a 
rotary beater. Add | tablespoon sugar, 2 tea- 
spoons melted butter, 14 teaspoon salt and 14 
teaspoon baking powder. Beat smooth again. 

Use a small skillet about 6” across for mak- 
ing crepes. Put a little butter in the skillet. 
Have the heat about medium. If too hot, the 
butter will burn. Put the batter in a pitcher 
and pour a little into the skillet (about a table- 
spoon, more or less). Roll skillet around 
quickly so batter will run around pan thinly 
and completely cover the bottom. This tech- 
nique takes a little practice. Turn heat down 
and let cook through. Crepes needn't be 
turned. Stack crepes on a clean towel till all 
are done. We use only 6, but this amount of 
batter makes enough for 12 to 14. Put extra 
crepes between layers of aluminum foil and 
wrap with more foil and freeze. Spread each of 
the 6 crepes you are going to use with the 
thawed filling (it takes 1 pint). Roll up. Ar- 
range in shallow baking dish. Make up | cup 
light cream sauce. Season to taste with salt 
and pepper and 14 cup grated Parmesan 
cheese. Pour over crepes. Bake in a moderate 
oven—350° F.—25-30 minutes until bubbly 
and slightly browned. 

Note: This mushroom stuffing also makes a 
wonderful filling for Cornish game hens. One 
pint will stuff two for roasting. 


Perfect way to round out your patio party: 
mounds of delicate cantaloupe sherbet, 
spooned onto wedges of luscious honeydew. 


CANTALOUPE SHERBET 


Heat 114 cups milk with 1 cup sugar until 
sugar is dissolved. Cool. Pour into a freezing 
tray and freeze partially. Scoop the pulp 
from 1 ripe cantaloupe and buzz it in a 
blender. Set aside | cup for use. If you don’t 
have a blender, chop the melon very fine, or 
purée, using the juice also. Spoon the frozen 
mixture into a cold bowl and beat until light 
and fluffy but still thick. Add the cantaloupe 
purée and 14 cup fresh lemon juice while 
beating. This sherbet is very pale in color. 
If you like a darker sherbet, add a few drops 
each of red and yellow food coloring, making 
sure to blend them in well. Pour into two 
freezing trays and partially freeze again. 
Beat the whites of 3 eggs until stiff but not 
dry. Whip 1 cup heavy cream and fold into 
the whites. Spoon the partially frozen mix- 
ture into a cold bowl and beat only to soften. 
Carefully fold in the egg-white-cream mix- 
ture and return to the freezing trays. Freeze 
until firm. Makes about 1 quart sherbet. 
Serve on honeydew wedges and garnish with 
sprigs of mint. Makes 8 servings. 


What better way to enjoy summer’s cool of 
the evening—and to have fun—than to invite 
friends over for a party on your patio? Par- 
ticularly if the menu, like this one, is planned 
to free you of excessive kitchen time so you'll 
be refreshed and able to take as much part 
in the party as in its preparation. END 
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...$O quick...so thrifty...so good! 


. -« and as truly American as the 4th of July — baked beans and 
sizzling franks. And when the beans are Brick Oven Baked 
Beans you're in for an extra special treat. Baked ever so slowly 
all day long in a delicious brown sugar sauce, with generous pieces 
of tender selected pork, these are baked beans as baked beans 
should be. Try them with @2{{Yp> Corn Relish. 





brick oven 


BAKED BEANS 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO., Portland, Maine 


They’re Extra Good 
with B & M Brown Bread 





By HARRIETTE LUSTY 





Dave and Harriette Lusty, 
of York Harbor, Maine, 
are lovers of the sea... 


and the fruits of the sea. 


Every New England woman living within 
sound of the sea has her own selection of 
recipes. Good cooking, like good lobster, 
is in the best Maine tradition. Some of - 
these recipes, my favorites, have been 
passed down from mother to daughter ~ 
and from neighbor to neighbor. 





Daveand Harriette like to boil lobster, 
fisherman style, with seaweed. 


Coastline clam chowder is a true Maine clam chowder— 
many clams and their juice, diced potatoes and 

good rich milk. I like to add a pinch of thyme for that 
“extra something” that makes the difference. 





COASTLINE CLAM CHOWDER: Drain | quart clams, regular chowder 
clams if you can get them, reserving the liquor. Chop the clams finely, or 
put through food grinder. Dice 4 pound salt pork and sauté in a heavy 
saucepan until crisp. Remove the crisp pork bits and save. Add 34 cup 
minced onion and cook until soft. Add the clam liquor and 3 cups diced 
raw potatoes. Cook, covered, until potatoes are tender, about 20 min- 
utes. Stir in 3 cups scalded milk. Add the clams. Season with 1 teaspoon 
salt, a dash of pepper anda pinch of thyme. Simmer for about 5 minutes; 
be sure it does not boil. Serve with the sautéed salt pork sprinkled on 
top. Serves 4-6. 


Dave and I both like fish fillets dipped in flour and 
sautéed in butter, and served with warm olive sauce, 
which is similar to a tartare sauce but, we feel, even 

better. Since pollack is so abundant, I use it often, 

but this sauce is delicious with any mild-flavored fish. 





FRIED FISH FILLETS WITH OLIVE SAUCE: In a heavy saucepan mix 
together 14 cup mayonnaise, 13 cup chopped pimiento-stuffed green 
olives, 1 tablespoon lemon juice and 1% teaspoon grated lemon rind. 
This sauce needs to be heated gently, so set it aside while you prepare 
and cook the fillets. Dip 3 fish fillets, about 12 pound each, in milk. 
Lightly flour them and sprinkle with salt and pepper. We use fresh cod, 
haddock, pollack or flounder. If fillets are large, cut them into smaller 
portions. Sauté the fillets in a little butter until lightly browned on both 
sides. Transfer to a hot platter to keep warm. At this point, heat the 
sauce to serving temperature, stirring constantly. Serve over fillets. 
Serves 2 generously. 


For a light supper or luncheon entree, 

I often serve this casserole dish. It has a good 
flavor, is most attractive and, what is good, 

it is easy to prepare. Ideal for those busy days. 





SEA-FOOD CORN BAKE: Beat 3 eggs slightly. Then stir in a l-pound 
can cream-style corn, 14 cup milk and 4 teaspoon hot pepper sauce. 
Season with !% teaspoon salt, 1% teaspoon dry mustard, 1% teaspoon 
Worcestershire sauce and 2 teaspoons lemon juice. Mix well. Stir in 2 
cups cooked fresh, frozen or canned sea food. Turn into a 10” x 6” x 2” 
casserole. Sprinkle with | cup buttered bread crumbs and 1 tablespoon 
grated Parmesan cheese. Bake in a moderate oven, 350° F., for 30 
minutes. Serves 4-6. 


No other mushrooms 
have such delicious flavor! 
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Choice Brown Cultivated Mishrooms Ready to Pick! 





BinB Mushrooms are superior in flavor because they are the choice 
brown variety of cultivated mushrooms—broiled in creamery butter 
and packed in tasty butter-enriched mushroom broth. 

— Give meals a party touch with delicious BinB Broiled in Butter 


Maine’s pride: broiled lobster. Served with hot melted butter, Mushrooms, prepared as called for in your favorite recipes. 
steaming ears of sweet corn and a garden-fresh salad. 









Enjoy all three 
ready-to-use styles 












BinB 
TER 
| No sea-food collection is ever complete without at BROILED e ae ; 
least two good lobster recipes. I prefer my lobster broiled, MUSHROOM Ree 
| with a buttery dressing, made a little differently, WHOLE CROWNS SLICED CHOPPED 
| " Perfect with Steaks Tasty in Omelets Ideal in Sauces 


with a subtle flavor of Worcestershire sauce. 
FREE! 32-page Recipe Book. Write: BinB Mushrooms, M-2, West Chester, Pa. 


| MAINE BROILED LOBSTER: Split 2 live lobsters, about 114 to 14% 
pounds each. Use a sharp-pointed knife. Cross the large claws and hold 
firmly with the left hand. Make a deep incision with the knife at the 
mouth end and bring knife through entire length of body and tail. Open 
lobster flat. Remove intestinal vein, stomach and liver. Crack claws. For 
the dressing, crush enough saltine crackers to have 34 cup. Mix with 14 
cup melted butter and | tablespoon Worcestershire sauce. Season with 
14 teaspoon salt and a dash of pepper. Fill lobster cavities generously 
with dressing. Place on preheated broiler, shell side down, and broil 10- 
15 minutes, depending on size of lobster. Lobster should be tender 
and juicy. Serve with lemon wedges and pass melted butter. Serves 2. 


On warm spring and summer evenings, when neighbors 
come by for a light supper, I make my “special” 
lobster salad—delicious and well seasoned. I serve it 
on crisp lettuce beds with thick slices of ripe tomatoes, 
French bread and tall, cool glasses of minty iced tea. 





“SPECIAL” LOBSTER SALAD: Prepare 4 cups cooked lobster meat. You 
| will need about 6 or 7 medium-sized lobsters. Cut into good-sized pieces. 


Finely chop 4 peeled hard-cooked eggs, and put into mixing bowl. Add 7 
STRONG WILTPROOF 


Y cup diced celery and 4 cup minced parsley. Season with 1 tablespoon 
anchovy paste, 1 teaspoon each dry mustard, grated onion and Worcester- 


shire sauce, and 1 teaspoon salt. Add 1 cup mayonnaise and the lobster - 9 
| meat, mixing well. Serve on beds of crisp lettuce. Serves 6. _ ) | PAPE R 


| ee ane PLATES 


® 


Put CHI-NET first on your picnic list. These strong, rigid 
paper plates add to the enjoyment of outdoor eating be- 
cause they don’t buckle or bend, even when loaded with 
food. And, they resist grease and moisture; don’t get limp. 





Dried salt codfish, creamed and served traditionally 
with boiled potatoes and tiny beets cooked in melted butter, 
is a favorite with Dave. It is equally good served 
on toast points and garnished with slices of 
hard-cooked eggs. Try it this way for breakfast. 





CHI-NET paper plates are available in a variety 


CREAMED SALT CODFISH: k 14 pound dried salt codfish in cold : : : 
sane 2 PO of shapes, sizes and colors. Look for them in their 


water for several hours. Change the water two or three times to be sure 


the cod is really “freshened.”” Drain. Cover with cold water and simmer attractive transparent packages at your favorite Be wi sana 

until fish is tender. Drain, and flake the fish, but not too finely. Melt 2 food or variety store. The CHI-NET oval on the , -_ = 

tablespoons butter. Stir in 2 tablespoons flour. Add 114 cups milk or wrapper tells you that here is a new and different € é | 
cream and bring to a boil, stirring constantly. Cook a few minutes until kind of iat > Ke E iS 
thickened. Add the codfish and 1 well-beaten egg. Season with  tea- SEE eran ; 
spoon pepper, and a little salt if it needs it. Cook a few more minutes 
over low heat, stirring constantly. Serve at once, or keep warm a few KEYES FIBRE €O MEIN ® R en 


minutes in top of a double boiler. Serves 2. WATERVILLE, MAINE 





So easy, no cooking...just mix and freeze 
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BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND KEY LIME ICEBOX CAKE 


TRY THIS tangy cool dessert tonight! Easy as sitting 
in an igloo—no cooking, no second beating, no re- 
freezing. And what smooth creaminess with Eagle 
Brand, the magic ingredient. 
1 cup fine graham cracker crumbs 
(12 to 14—214” squares) 
3 tbsp. butter, melted + 2 eggs separated 
1 (15 oz.) can Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk 
¥2 cup fresh lime juice and 1 tsp. grated lime rind 
Or 1 (6 0z.) can fresh-frozen limeade 
Y% tsp. vanilla extract + 1% cup sugar 
3 to 4 drops green pure food coloring (if desired) 


COMBINE crumbs and butter. Reserve 44 cup mix- 
ture. Press remaining mixture on bottom and sides 
of lightly buttered refrigerator tray; chill. Beat egg 
yolks until thick; combine with Eagle Brand Sweet- 
ened Condensed Milk. 

Add lime juice or limeade, rind and vanilla; stir 
until mixture thickens. If desired, tint pale green. 
Beat egg whites into soft peaks; gradually add sugar; 
beat uatil stiff but not dry. Fold into Eagle Brand- 
lime mixture. Pour into tray. 

Border with reserved crumbs; decorate with slices 
of lime rind. Freeze until firm—4 to 6 hours. 





Specially blended like no 
other kind of milk, Eagle 
Brand is wholesome milk 
and sugar pre-cooked to 
rich creamy consistency. 
Makes desserts heavenly! 


FREE COOKBOOK! “cEagie Brand 70 Magic Recipes.” Write Dept. LHJ 78, Box 171 New York 40, New York. 
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1 excess of “normal classroom capacity.” 
ome elementary and high schools and col- 
ges had found it impossible to hire well- 
ualified teachers in such basic subjects as 
nglish, languages and social sciences; some 
ave even had to drop chemistry, physics and 
lathematics from their curriculum since there 
ere no teachers to teach them. 

These pressures will become more severe in 
ie years ahead. For the population bulge of 
ie future will then press even more urgently 
n already overburdened facilities. Elemen- 
ry-school enrollments, which rose from 20 
jillion in the 1940’s to some 30 million today, 
ill reach about 34 million by 1960. By 1969 
igh schools will be deluged with 50 to 70 per 
nt more students than they can now accom- 
iodate; by 1975, our colleges and universities 
ill face at least a doubling and in some cases 
tripling of present enrollments. 

But our schools require more than financial 
ipport. They stand in need of qualities for 
hich money is no answer: an unsparing re- 
camination of current practices, patterns of 
rganization and objectives. If we are to do 
stice to these considerations, one of our 
ost pressing needs is a revision of the alto- 
sther false emphasis which the American 
zople are coming to place on the purely 
yrmal evidence of education. 
‘We have made of the receipt of a college 
sgree an accolade of merit, not in terms of 
ie intellectual achievements which it should 
mmbolize but in terms of the prestige which it 
tracts. To have received a college degree is 
>coming an essential qualification for entry 
ito a great many careers, even though that 
reer may not utilize any of the particular 
ind of education which has been received. 
/ith these conditions prevailing, it is not sur- 
rising to find some people insisting that lit- 
ally no one should be made “‘unequal” by a 
ck of higher education. 

This dilemma is not limited to college edu- 
ition alone. It is manifest in the entire edu- 
itional spectrum. By insisting that ‘‘equality”’ 
leans an exactly similar exposure to edu- 
ition, regardless of the variations in interest 
ad capacity of the student, we are in fact 
flicting a subtle but serious form of in- 
juality upon our young people. We are 
miting the development of individual excel- 
ice in exchange for a uniformity of external 
eatment. Too many of our school systems 
ave evolved into a lock step under which all 
oung people start off together at the age of 
x and march forward one grade per year. 
ecause many educators reject the idea of 
rouping by ability, the ablest students are often 
<posed to educational programs whose con- 
nt is too thin and whose pace is too slow to 
1allenge their abilities. 
o-2 

MA any of these shortcomings are inherent in 
1¢ tasks we have set for our educational sys- 
‘m. In the past seventy-five years we have 
eaped upon our educators one of the most 
eroic assignments a society could have in- 
ented. We have taken into the school system 
greater proportion of our youngsters than 
as any other nation, and we have kept more 
f them in the system longer than any other 
ation. Between 1870 and 1955, while our 
opulation was increasing four times, our high- 
shool population was increasing approxi- 
iately a hundredfold. At the same time that 
¢ have forced this expansion upon the sys- 
7m, we have pressed our educators to include 
1 the curriculum an incredible variety of sub- 
cts, to take over more and more of the func- 
ons of the home, and to accept a sense of 
esponsibility for every psychic or civic crisis 
Wwolving individuals below the age of consent. 
That our educators did not founder com- 
letely under these chaotic pressures is im- 
ressive. That they may be credited with 
eroic achievements in creating a system of 
niversal education is a simple fact. But the 
ask ahead will challenge those past achieve- 
lents in every respect. For not only must our 
ducators offer higher quality in education, 
hey must handle a huge increase in the num- 
ers of new students. And, as we have said, we 
annot choose between quality and quantity. 


THE PURSUIT OF EXCELLENCE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47 


To fall short of excellence is to deny our ideal 
of personal fulfillment. To fail to cope with 
quantity is to fail our equally strong ideal of 
equality of opportunity. In striving for both we 
must deal with the problems of the teaching 
profession, the curriculum, the identification 
and fostering of talent and the problem of 
finances. 


The Teaching Profession 


No educational system can be better than 
its teachers. Yet the fact is that we face severe 
problems both in the supply of teachers at 
all levels and in their quality. The number of 
new schoolteachers needed in the next decade 
is equal to about 50 per cent of all the four- 
year college graduates of every kind in the 
same period. Since only about 20 per cent of 
college graduates enter schoolteaching, the 
magnitude of the problem is apparent, even 
allowing for the fact that some enter the 
teaching profession late in life and that there- 
fore recent college graduates are not the only 
sources of supply. 

The danger of a decline in the quality of our 
corps of teachers is obvious. As of 1956, some 
33 per cent of the elementary teachers did not 
hold A.B. degrees and more than 21 per cent 
of all public-school teachers had less than four 
years of college. At the college level, far from 
upgrading our corps of teachers, we may be 
slipping backward. The National Education 
Association reports that “since 1953-54 hold- 
ers of the doctor’s degree among the newly 
employed full-time teachers have decreased 
25.2 per cent.”’ And the pressures immediately 
ahead are likely to make matters worse. 

Moreover, the decline in quality may not 
reveal itself fully in the statistical charts. Un- 
der the present system of incentives, both 
financial and social, it is likely that even those 
who have a formally adequate preparation 
contain a disproportionate number of in- 
dividuals of low energy or over-all ability. 
This is particularly true at the college level. 
For many of the qualities that are most neces- 
sary for effective college teaching are in great 
demand in other fields as well. And since the 
financial rewards of nonacademic work are 
generally much higher, it is hard to attract the 
ablest people into academic life. The irony of 
this situation is that the industrial and govern- 


mental organizations which are outbidding the 
universities for the ablest young people are 
precisely the organizations which in the long 
run stand to lose most if the quality of our 
education deteriorates. 

There exists, then, a fundamental need to 
recruit more and abler people into the teach- 
ing profession at all levels. The problem of re- 
cruitment is inseparable from the preparation 
required to enter the teaching profession. If 
the programs for the preparation of teachers 
are rigid, formalistic and shallow, they will 
drive away minds as fast as they are recruited. 
Unhappily, preparation for precollege teach- 
ing has come all too close to that condition. 
Indeed, in some states the requirements for 
certification are so technical and trivial as to 
make it exceedingly unlikely that individuals 
with a first-class liberal education would even 
apply—or be eligible if they did apply. 

As for the preparation of college teachers, 
the problem is one of reforming and expand- 
ing graduate education. There has been more 
emphasis on research and research training 
than on the preparation of teachers. The 
most farsighted leaders in the graduate schools 
have called attention to the conditions, which 
make graduate education an interminable 
process for many students, which degrade the 
master’s degree, and which belittle the im- 
portance of the teaching function. 

But even with aggressive recruitment there 
appears to be little or no likelihood that we 
can bring into teaching anything approaching 
the number of qualified and gifted teachers we 
need. We can be certain that there will never 
be enough teachers with the extraordinary 
human gifts which make for inspired teach- 
ing. We therefore must utilize our superior 
teachers more effectively. 

One way to make better use of the ablest 
teachers is to eliminate many of the petty 
tasks which occupy a teacher’s time. Less 
highly trained classroom assistants may ac- 
complish much in the lightening of this bur- 
den. Another measure is the employment of 
such devices as television to bring extraor- 
dinarily effective teachers into contact with 
larger numbers of students than they would 
otherwise face. Films may be similarly useful. 

Such innovations as the teacher aide and 
television should be thought of not as stop- 
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gap measures to surmount the immediate 
teacher shortage, but as the beginnings of a 
long-overdue revolution in teaching tech- 
niques. 

It is not important whether one agrees 
or disagrees with any specific measure. One 
may take any of several views of the usefulness 
of television in teaching, for example. It is 
important to recognize that present patterns 
of utilization just are not going to work except 
in a few institutions which are sufficiently 
prosperous to preserve them. It is important 
to accept the desirability of a rigorous re- 
appraisal of present patterns and courageous 
experimentation with new patterns. This must 
include a candid weighing of essentials and 
nonessentials in the curriculum; more flexible 
and imaginative approaches to the problem of 
class size; and—at the level of higher educa- 
tion—the trying out of approaches which 
place more responsibility on the student for 
his own education. 


Bu: the root problem of the teaching pro- 
fession remains financial. More perhaps than 
any other profession teaching requires dedi- 
cation; but until we pay teachers at least as 
well as the middle echelon of executives we 
cannot expect the profession to attract its full 
share of the available range of talents. Salaries 
must be raised immediately and substantially. 
Almost as important as the level of pay is that 
promotional policy for most school systems is 
routine and depends much more on seniority 
than on merit. And the top salary is not suffi- 
ciently far above the bottom salary to consti- 
tute a meaningful incentive. 


Science Education and the Curriculum 


The quality of the teaching profession and 
the standards of the educational system will 
come to expression in the curriculum of our 
schools. The dimensions of this problem can 
perhaps be illustrated by discussing one field 
in which our inadequacies have come to our 
attention most painfully: science education. 

The public discussion of this subject has 
been so intense and so diverse that the simplest 
way to avoid confusion is to keep a few basic 
ideas firmly in mind. 

First, the crisis in our science education is 
not an invention of the newspapers, or scien- 
tists, or the Pentagon. It is a real crisis. 

Second, the U.S.S.R. is not the ‘“‘cause” 
of the crisis. The cause of the crisis is our 
breath-taking movement into a new tech- 
nological era. The U.S.S.R. has served as a 
rude stimulus to awaken us to that reality. 

The heart of the matter is that we are mov- 
ing with headlong speed into a new phase in 
man’s long struggle to control his environ- 
ment, a phase beside which the Industrial Rev- 
olution may appear a modest alteration of hu- 
man affairs. Nuclear energy, exploration of 
outer space, revolutionary studies of brain 
functioning, important new work on the living 
cell—all point to changes in our lives so 
startling as to test to the utmost our adaptive 
capacities, our stability and our wisdom. 

The immediate implications for education 
may be briefly stated. We need an ample 
supply of high-caliber scientists, mathemati- 
cians and engineers. We need quality in sci- 
ence and we need it in quantity. We must de- 
velop guidance efforts designed to reach all 
able youngsters and we must engage in a 
major expansion of the facilities for science 
teaching. 

There is a danger, however, of training 
scientists so narrowly in their specialties that 
they are unprepared to shoulder the moral and 
civic responsibilities which the modern world 
thrusts upon them. But just as we must insist 
that every scientist be broadly educated, so we 
must see to it that every educated person be 
literate in science. In the short run this may 
contribute to our survival. In the long run it is 
essential to our integrity as a society. We can- 
not afford having our most highly educated 
people live in intellectual isolation from one 
another, without even an elementary under- 
standing of one another’s intellectual con- 
cerns. Such fragmentation must lead to a loss 
of social purpose. 
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These considerations suggest a basic con- 
clusion with respect to our precollege curricu- 
lum. The gravest problem today is to reach 
some agreement on priorities in subject matter. 
We have been extraordinarily tolerant, how- 
ever, in the matter of electives in high school. 
In the great ““democracy of subject matters” 
which we allowed to develop, it is only a mod- 
erate exaggeration to say that any subject was 
considered to be as important as any other 
subject. Deciding what is more important and 
what is less important among the electives is 
particularly vital in the case of the abler stu- 
dent who must be challenged and held to high 
standards of performance. 


Without presuming to lay down an inflexible 
set of recommendations, we may suggest what 
these high-priority items in a solid high-school 
curriculum might be for those of considerable 
academic ability. These recommendations are 
based partly upon a recent study by Dr. James 
B. Conant and partly upon the findings of a 
conference sponsored by the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

In addition to the “general education” pre- 
scribed for all (four years of English, three to 
four years of social studies, one year of mathe- 
matics and one year of science), the academi- 
cally talented student should have two to three 
additional years of science, three additional 
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years of mathematics, and at least three years 
of a foreign language. For certain students, the 
study of a second language for at least three 
years might replace the fourth year of mathe- 
matics and the third year of science. 


The Identification of Talent and the Uses of 
Diversity 

Any educational system is, among other 
things, a great sorting-out process. One of its 
most important goals is to identify and guide 
able students and to challenge each student to 
develop his capacities to the utmost. 

There is overwhelming evidence of a de- 
termination on the part of the American peo- 
ple that the sorting-out process be carried out 
mercifully and generously, rather than ruth- 
lessly, rigidly or mechanically. But it has some- 
times seemed that rather than admit differ- 
ences in talent—or at least taking responsi- 
bility for assessing it—we prefer to encourage 
mediocrity. 

Tests are most effective in measuring aca- 
demic aptitude and achievement. There are 
certain other kinds of aptitude and achieve- 
ment that they can measure, but with less 
assurance. And there are many kinds of talent 
that must go unmeasured because no adequate 
measuring instruments exist. Decisions based 
on test scores must be made with the aware- 
ness of the imponderables and intangibles in 
human behavior. We cannot measure the rare 
qualities of character that are a necessary in- 
gredient of great performance. We cannot 
measure aspiration or purpose. We cannot 
measure courage, vitality and determination. 
No single test should become a basis for im- 
portant decisions. A series of scores obtained 
over years enables teachers to achieve a re- 
liable perspective on the young person’s apti- 
tudes and minimizes the possibility of false 
diagnosis. 

The identification of talent is only the first 
step. It should be only part of a strong 
guidance program. The word ‘‘guidance”’ as 
here used concerns the young person’s edu- 
cational problems and the most appropriate 
course of study for him. Such guidance is es- 
sential to the success of our system. As many 
teachers as possible should be trained to take 
part in it. As many high schools as possible 
should have special guidance officers to sup- 
plement the teachers where greater technical 
knowledge is required. 

The objective of all educational guidance 
should be to stimulate the individual to make 
the most of his potentialities. The fact that a 
substantial fraction of the top quarter of high- 
school graduates fail to go on to college is a 
startling indictment of our guidance system. 
It is not surprising that teachers, trained as 
they are to deal protectively and helpfully 
with young people, should focus a major por- 
tion of their guidance efforts on those who 
seem most in need of help, such as the retarded 
and the delinquents. But there are students at 
the high end of the scale who present an even 





‘"If you were twenty years younger, and 
not my father, then how would you like it?” 
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more important problem as far as society is 
concerned. Within the framework of concern 
for all, guidance should give particular atten- 
tion to abler students. 

But the schools cannot do full justice to 
each youngster in developing what gifts he 
may possess until they face frankly the need 
to provide different programs for different 
types and levels of ability. Our schools have | 
made far more progress in identifying differ- 
ent levels of talent than in the development of 
programs for these different levels. Adequate 
attention to the individual differences means 
rejecting a rigid policy of promotion by age; 
and it means sensible experimentation with 
various kinds of flexibility in the curriculum 
to meet the varying needs of young people. | 
And especially it means providing unusually | 
able boys and girls with rigorous and chal- | 
lenging experiences. ; 

The general academic capacity of students 
should be at least tentatively identified by the § 
eighth grade. An adequate guidance system | 
would insure that each student should be ex- 
posed to the sort of program that will develop | 
to the full the gifts which he possesses. 

Some critics of our schools have advocated | 
the European pattern of two entirely separate 
school systems after approximately the sixth 
grade—one system college-preparatory and 
the other vocational in character. Such sep- 
aration would be unpalatable to most Amer- 4 
icans; in any case, separate school systems are | 
unnecessary. There is no reason why young- | 
sters at all levels of scholastic ability should | 
not sit in the same home room, play on the 
same teams, act in the same plays, attend the 
same dances and share the same student goy- 
ernment. And there are many reasons why | 
such a common experience is important. ~ | 

A more special problem is presented by the 
top 2 per cent of the high-school population. | 
From this highly selected group will come | 
many of the young men and women who will 
reach the pinnacles of intellectual achievement 
and creativity in the years ahead. No effort 
should be spared to provide them with oppor- 
tunities for challenging study. 

The important thing is to rid ourselves of | 
the notion that either a flexible promotion 
policy or flexible curricular arrangements are 
undemocratic in spirit. We cannot escape the | 
fact of individual differences, and we cannot 
escape the necessity for coping with them. 
Whether we like it or not, they are a central 
fact in any educational system—and indeed in | 
any society. The good society is not one that 
ignores them, but one that deals with them 
wisely and compassionately. E 

If we are really serious about equality of 
opportunity, we shall be serious about indi- | 
vidual differences, because what constitutes 
opportunity for one man is a stone wall for the | 
next man. If we are to do justice to the indi- 
vidual and respect his dignity, we must seek 
for him the level and kind of education which | 
will open his eyes, stimulate his mind and un- 
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k his potentialities. We should seek to de- 
op many educational patterns—each geared 
he particular capacities of the student for 
om it is designed. Though the educational 
terns may differ, the goals remain much the 
ae for all: enabling each young person to 
as far as his aptitude will permit in funda- 
ntal knowledge and skills, and motivating 
1 to continue his own self-development to 
full along similar lines. 
f we recognize the necessity of diverse ed- 
tional paths, it may then be easier to accept 
fact that education in a four-year college is 
the only road to a full and useful life. 
1ericans who honestly believe in full realiza- 
1 of every man’s potentialities find them- 
es engaged in a two-front war. On the one 
id, they must fight to make college educa- 
1 more widely available to those who are 
sd for it. On the other hand, they must deny 
t college is the only key to success and 
ypiness. 
Ve will do well to stress the many kinds of 
jievement of which the human being is ca- 
le. The sort of capacity measured by the 
ventional scholastic-aptitude test is very 
portant. But we should encourage all kinds 
ndividuals to run on all kinds of tracks. In 
; way we can distribute very widely the re- 
‘ds of self-esteem and self-respect. Only in 
} manner can we dedicate ourselves to the 
tivation of distinction and a sense of quality. 
/can then demand the best of our most 
ed, most talented, most spirited youngsters. 
can insist, as we must, that democracy is 
to be conceived of as an invitation to share 
ommon mediocrity, but a system that al- 
's each to express and live up to the special 
ellence that is in him. 
rhe life goals of young people are in consid- 
ble measure determined by the fact that they 
atify themselves with admired figures in 
adult world. With rare exceptions, it is 
bably true that a society produces great 
n in only those fields in which it under- 
nds greatness. 
pain in the sixteenth century produced 
rtes and Pizarro, and a dozen more who 
k with the most extraordinary explorer- 
iquerors who ever strode the pages of 
tory. It is unthinkable that the same so- 
'y at the same time would have produced 
efferson. The society that produced Jef- 
son produced Franklin, Monroe, Benjamin 
sh, John Adams and other philosopher- 
tesmen of breadth and brilliance. It is 
; easy to believe it could have produced a 
Zart. 


There is no good reason to believe that the 
American people are any less capable of de- 
votion or courage or response to challenge 
than they ever were. But there is some reason 
to believe that American life today is not such 
as to call forth these qualities on a wide scale 
and in their highest form. There is reason to 
believe that we have lost some of our talent 
for evoking these qualities. 

What most people, young or old, want is 
not merely security or comfort and luxury— 
although they are glad enough to have these. 
They want meaning in their lives. If their era 
and their culture and their leaders do not or 
cannot offer them great meanings, great ob- 
jectives, great convictions, then they will settle 
for shallow and trivial meanings. ‘“‘Our chief 
want in life,’ said Emerson, “is someone who 
will make us do what we can do.” 

This is a deficiency for which we all bear a 
responsibility. It is a failure of home, church, 
school, government—a failure of all of us. In 
the context of the present discussion, there 
should be a general recognition that the de- 
velopment of the individual’s potentialities 
occurs in a context of values. Education is not 
just a mechanical process for communication 
to the young of certain skills and information. 
It springs from our most deeply rooted con- 
victions. And if it is to have vitality, both 
teachers and students will be infused with the 
values which shaped the system. 

The students are there in the first place be- 
cause generations of Americans have been 
profoundly committed to a republican form of 
government and to equality of opportunity. 
They benefit by a tradition of intellectual free- 
dom because generations of ardent and stub- 
born men and women nourished that tradi- 
tion. Their education is based upon the notion 
of the dignity and worth of the individual be- 
cause those values are rooted in our religious 
and philosophical heritage. Students are pre- 
paring themselves for a world in which, as 
Thornton Wilder said, “every good thing... . 
stands on the razor edge of danger and must 
be fought for.’’ They are preparing themselves 
for a world which has always been shaped and 
always will be shaped by societies which have 
placed at the service of their most cherished 
values a firmness of purpose, discipline, energy 
and devotion. We must assume that education 
is a process that should be infused with mean- 
ing and purpose; that everyone will have 
deeply held beliefs; that every young Amer- 
ican will wish to serve the values which have 
nurtured him and made possible his educa- 
tion and freedom as an individual. 


THE EDGE OF LOVE 
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sso much too young to know what she was 
ing. The way people tell it makes the whole 
ng sound so horrid, simply because she was 
t riding around with him. Of course Jack 
s a gentle old thing, but he had been drink- 
; a little and I suppose Mary led him on 
hout really meaning anything by it. Just a 
le innocent flirting; girls Mary’s age find 
ler men so flattering. But after all, he was a 
n and what could she expect ? Naturally she 
same frightened when she couldn’t handle 
n and—well, you know what happened. 
ey called it a fall. Fortunately it went the 
y it did; the police didn’t even investigate. 
or silly little flirt. Ah, well, she learned a 
uable lesson. Dear old Jack,” she whispered 
th a final sigh and patted my arm. 

Iwo things happened at that moment. 
meone swooped down on Anna and carried 
t Off into the house, and I looked up and 
V Mary standing in the shadow not three 
t away. She was as still as if she had turned 
marble and even in the dim light I could 
- that her face was white and drawn. As I 
S about to speak to her she turned swiftly 
d walked into the house and mingled with 
> crowd. I suppose she slipped into one of 
> other rooms, for she was not in the living 
om when I looked for her. When she ap- 
ared again a quarter of an hour later, she 
d regained her composure and her guard 
is up. She gave me a prim little smile and 
oided my eye. But I saw that she was 
ghtened. 


I didn’t, for the moment, wonder why; I 
didn’t even think about it. I wanted only to 
put my arms around her and keep her from 
being frightened. Instead I approached her, 
smiling cheerfully, and suggested it was time 
to go. We managed a polite good-by to Anna, 
who beamed at us from the doorway and 
called us darlings. 

Our time of departure landed us in the 
midst of the late theater traffic and as the taxi 
crept along Mary was quiet in her corner. But 
I kept up an inconsequential chatter. When 
two people are alone with each other silence 
can become intensely personal, for the mind is 
such a darting, undisciplined thing. So con- 
versation becomes the only safeguard to pri- 
vacy. I knew that Mary wanted to be let en- 
tirely alone, for as she sat beside me her body 
seemed untenanted and defenseless, as though 
she were off wandering through those dim 
catacombs fear burrows in the mind. I wanted 
to go in and lead her out. But you can’t go 
barging into those dark places: a false step can 
do too much injury; you have to be led. I 
hoped she would reach out to me. And at last 
she did. 

In a voice that I knew was supposed to 
sound lightly chatty but which sounded only 
strained and tense, she asked, ““What are the 
things that you and I really know about each 
other, Philip?” 

I didn’t know where she was leading me and 
thought it wise to follow slowly and step 
lightly. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEG,) 


THESE ADVERTISERS WILL BE GLAD TO SEND BULLETINS AND ARRANGE 
PERSONAL INTERVIEWS. IN WRITING, MENTION YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, SS5 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORA 





Boys’ Schools 


EE 


TO MEET TODAY’S EDUCATIONAL CHALLENGE 


{25th year marks intensified ACADEMIC PRE- 
PAREDNESS program for students of good or above 
average ability to advance to higher levels in Funda- 
mentals including Mathematics, Sciences, and For- 
eign Language. This program which begins at 7th 
grade, also permits capable, interested students to 
enter at 8th, 9th & 10th grades. (ith & 12th filled). 


Boys learn to study through interesting dynamic 
instruction, small classes, men teachers. Students 


FORK UNION 


%& Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of study in Up- 
per School (grades 9-12) has increased honor 
* roll 50%. Develops concentration. Fully 
accredited. ROTC highest rating. 17 modern 
* buildings, 2 completely equipped gyms, 2 
indoor pools. Splendid environment, excel- 
lent health record. Junior School (grades 
4-8) has separate buildings, a: pool. 
Housemothers. 60th year. For ONE SUB- 
” JECT PLAN booklet and catalog write: 
Dr. J.C.Wicker, Box 867, Fork Union, Va. 
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Manlius 

Founded 1869. For boys. Accredited. Grades 7-12. Complete 

college preparation. ROTC. Highest U.S. Army rating for 

over 50 years. 126-acre campus. Remedial reading. Sports. 

Band. Summer session. Tutorial assistance. Catalog. 
Robert A. Weekes, The Manlius School, Manlius, N.Y. 


Carteret School 


Superior College prep. Accredited. 1st Grade to College. 
Small classes. Proper study habits. Reading Techniques. 
Shops. Homelike dormitory. Large gym. 40 acres atop 
Orange Mt. Moderate rate. New York trips 20 miles. 


Request booklet G-16. Carteret School, West Orange, N.J. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 





Massanutten Military Academy 

59th yr. Accredited. New Dorm & classrooms. Small classes. 
College Preparatory. Supervised study. ROTC. Band, Rifle 
team, Riding, Tennis, Football, Basketball, Baseball. Ath- 
letics for all. Gym, Pool. Grades 6-12. Catalog. Cog]. R. J. 


Benchoff, Hdmr., Woodstock 4, Va. (Shenandoah Val.) 


Augusta Military Academy 

“The Friendly School.’’ Distinguished ROTC school in 
Shenandoah Valley. Jr. & Sr. Divisions. Boys 8-20. Ac- 
credited; graduates in leading colleges. All sports—pool, 
gym. 1400 acres. Family owned since 1742. Rate $1200. 
Col. Charles S. Roller, Box J, Ft. Defiance, Va. 


Miami MilitaryAcademy 2°" <lops leader” 
Fully accredited. College preparatory high school, Junior 
School. Small classes. Boys learn to study. National De- 
fense Cadet Corps Honor School. Sports, sailing; pool. 35 
acres on Biscayne Bay. Moderate fee. 33rd year. Catalog. 


Col. F. R. Williams, 10603 Biscayne Blvd., Miami 38, Fla. 


The Miller School of Albemarle 


Military. Grades 5-12. College preparatory plus industrial 
arts, iron & wood working, auto mechanics, machine shop 
& electricity. Endowed. Inclusive rate $1200. Sports. New 
gym. 1500 acres. Near Charlottesville. 80th year. Catalog. 


Col. W. Hugh Flannagan, Dept. L, Miller School P.O., Va. 


advance in each subject according to their ability 
under flexible grouping. 

Military training develops leadership and_syste- 
matic habits of study and play. All Sports with ex- 
pert coaching. Rifle team, Band, Glee Club, Social 
Life. Modern brick buildings, Swimming Pool, Gym. 

Superior achievement records in College and Life. 
For catalog and ‘‘Why Fundamentals Early,’’ write 
Box 407, PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Peekskill-on-Hudson 4, N. Y. Tel. 7+4520 





Western Military Academy 
Develops a desire to succeed. Emphasis on self-confidence, 
self-direction, how-to-study. Small classes, guidance. 
Grades 7-12. Career analysis. Jr.-Sr. R.O.T2C. All ath- 
letics: riding, pool. 80th yr. Near St. Louis. Catalog: 

Col. Ralph B. Jackson, Supt., Box L-7, Alton, Illinois 





Kemper Military School 

Rounded educational, military, recreational program. Cen- 
tury-old tradition; modern methods. Accredited. Small 
classes; personal guidance. 8th Grade, H.S. and Jr. College. 
Approved ROTC. All sports, pool; flying. 114th yr. Cata- 
log. Dir. of Admissions, 1678 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 

Superior academic program under inspiring faculty. College 
preparatory, fully accredited. Small classes, grades 4-12. 
Honor ROTC; Rifle Team, Flying, Swimming, Band, Art, 
Music, Drama. Shop. Sports; teams for all. 86th yr. Catalog. 


Supt., Box 1078, Morgan Park, Chicago 43, Illinois 


Missouri Military Academy }.2¢ S272" 
70th yr. Grades 5-12. Fully accredited. Sr. ROTC. Friendly, 
inspiring teachers. Essentaily college prep. Small classes. 
Strong guidance program. All sports. 30-acre lake. 5 athletic 
fields. 226-acre campus. Catalog. 


Col. C. R. Stribling, 178 Main St., Mexico, Mo. 
Wentworth Military Academy 


Thousands of business and professional leaders started here. 
4-yr. High School ; separate 2-yr. College. Accred. Sr. ROTC. 
CAA flying. Modern bldgs., country club. Sports forall; pool. 
Summer school; also younger boys’ camp. 79th yr. Catalog. 
Col. J. M. Sellers, 1878 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 





Northwestern Military & Naval 


College prep. Est. 1888. Accredited. 75 mi. 
Academy to Chicago, 55 to Milwaukee. Avg. class 
10. Fireproof buildings. Modern facilities. 85 acres on lake. 
Sr. ROTC Basic. All sports; sailing. Summer Camp. Write 


for catalogs. 87 So. Lake Shore Rd., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


St. John’s Military Academy Where boys 


> , become self- 
confident men. Accredited college preparation under the 
famous St. John's System. Grades 7-12. Inspired teaching. 
Small classes, individual attention. Reading Clinic. ROTC. 
Fireproof dorms. All sports. Summer Camp. 74th year. 


Catalog: —_ Dir. of Admissions, Box 378, Delafield, Wis. 








Greenbrier Military School 

146th yr. The School of Achievement. 7th & 8th grades & 
H.S. and P.G. Dept. ROTC. 2300 ft. elev. White Sulphur 
Springs’ golf & swim pool. Modern gym & new Rifle range. 
Athletics. Band, Glee Club. Summer Camp. For Catalog 
write D. T. Moore, Box J-607, Lewisburg 6, W. Va. 





Coeducational Schools 





Blue Ridge School Grades 1 thru 12 
A moderately priced Episcopal Church Boarding School, 
in the beautiful Blue Ridge Mountains 23 miles north of 
Charlottesville and 115 miles southwest of Washington. 
Gymnasium, riding. Board and tuition $900. 


Rev. D. C. Loving, Headmaster, Box J, St. George, Va. 





» Speciai School 
The Training School at Vineland, N.J. 


A happy, useful life for retarded boys and girls 2 years and 
up with mental potential of 6 years. School, hospital, lake, 
pools, farm on 1600 acres. Homelike cottages. Academic, 
vocational training. All therapies. Summer session. Write: 


Box S, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 





Medical Technology 
Franklin School of Science & Arts 


Nationally famous for thorough training in Medical Tech- 
nology—12 months; X-Ray Technology—6 months; Med- 
ical Secretary—12 months. Top paying positions waiting. 
Coed. Free Placements. Approved. Founded 1919. Send 


for Catalog A. 251 S. 22nd St., Phila. 3, Pa. 





College of Medical Technology 

Medical Technician Training. Also X-Ray. Graduates in de- 
mand,excellent pay. Free nation-wide placement. Approved 
school. Dorms. Athletics. Coed. Courses 3 to 15 months. 
Write for Catalog L giving year of high school gradua- 
tion. 1900 LaSalle Avenue, Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 
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Home Study Schools 








HIGH SCHOOL at HOME 


You can still finish High School—at home, im your spare time. 
No interference with job, or social life. Win more pay, a better 
job, social recognition, Take only the subjects you need. Com- 
plete lesson and answer service. Personalized instruction. Low 
cost. Diploma to graduates, 
| C.S is oldest and largest (257 courses). Write today for 3 
+U-@+free books: (1) 36-page “How to Succeed,"’ (2) sample 
lesson (Math), (3) Career Catalogue—indicate course desired, 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
SCRANTON 15, PENNA. DEPT. 39196F 





| 





: High School at home. 
American School Many finish in years. 
Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Prepares 
for college entrance exams. Standard H.S. texts supplied. 
Diploma awarded. Credit for H.S. subjects already com- 
pleted. Single subjects if desired. Free Bulletin. 


American School, Dept. HB3, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 


In Arizona. A coed ranch school. 
Judson School Grades 1 to 12. College Prepara- 
tory. Accredited. Beautiful location in Paradise Valley near 
Phoenix. Healthful, warm climate. Small classes. Riding & 
polo included in tuition. Tennis, swimming, pack trips, 
fishing, rodeos, riflery, roping, music. 30th year. Catalog. 


David J. Wick, Headmaster, Scottsdale, Arizona 


Girls’ School 


Girls. Grades 4-12. 

Samuel Ready School Resident and day. 
Accredited preparation for college. Music, art, dramatics, 
dancing; secretarial. Daily chapel, family life emphasized. 
Sports. 20-acre campus. Modern buildings. Fst. 1887. 
Catalog. Miss Evangeline Lewis, Headmistress, 
5126 Baltimore National Pike, Ballimore 29, Md. 


Fine & Applied Arts 
American Academy of Art 


Practical courses in Commercial & Fine Art. Faculty of 
international reputation. Story, Advertising & Fashion 
Illus.; Lettering, Layout, Painting. Placement Service. Vet 
approved. Coed. Fall term begins Sept. 2. Frank H. Young 
Dir., Dept. 978, 30 East Adams Street, Chicago 3, 'I! 


Ray-Vogue Schools 


Commercial Art, Photography, Interior Decoration, Dress 
Design. Fashion MerchandiSing with Modeling. Fashion Il- 
lustration. Coed. Attractive dormitory for girls. Enter Aug. 
4; Sept. 3. Write Registrar, Room 706. Specify course. 


Ray-Vogue Schools, 750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 17 

















Business & Secretarial 


Katharine Gibbs Secretarial. Outstanding training. 


Three practical courses: One-Yea~ 
Secretarial, Liberal Arts-Secretarial (two years), Specia. 
Course for College Women. Residences. For catalog write: 
Admissions Dean, Boston 16, 21 Marlborough St.; New 
York 17, 230 Park Ave.; Montclair, N.J., 33 Plymouth St.; 
Providence 6, 155 Angell St. 











' Coeducatior Est. 1863. 
Spencerian College Small classe Work- 
study plan. College life; social, athletic activities. In resi- 
dential area. Earn B.B.A. degree in 2 yrs., 8 mos. in 
Accounting, General Business, Sales Management. A.A. in 
executive, medical, legal, secretarial; court reporting. G.I. 
approved. Catalog. Registrar J, Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 











Retailing 





Tobé-Coburn School for Fashion Careers 


Prepare for a career in buying, advertising, fashion co- 
ordination, radio/TV. Field trips, cultural activities, 
store work with pay. One and Two Year Courses. Lifelong 
placement service. Begins September 3. Ask for catalog K. 


85! Madison Avenue, New York 21, New York 
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“Oh, for one thing, three martinis make 
you excessively prim. Which is interesting. For 
another, you have very small bones. Which 
is charming. Now, what do you know about 
me, Small Bones?” 

“Well, you detest milk. And you adore raw 
mushrooms.” 

“You make me sound utterly fascinating,” 
I said. 

“But those are just facts.” She was grave as 
she turned to look at me. “Facts don’t mean 
anything until they are explained.” 

I sensed her direction, but I stayed behind 
her; she knew her winding paths of thought 
better than I did. 
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““Mary, my dear, unless you’ve known a 
cow really well, an explanation is no good. 
Their personalities simply make milk impos- 
sible: they do nothing but stare and chew. But 
raw mushrooms are something else: they 
taste the way old books smell, so that eating 
them is really a very curious delight.” 

I reached over and took her hand from her 
lap where it lay balled in a fist. I uncurled her 
fingers and laid her palm against mine. As our 
palms touched she spoke urgently : 

“‘When you know only facts, how much do 
you know?” She took a deep breath and said 
slowly, ““Somebody said that knowing a thing 
and understanding a thing were two different 
matters.” 

The taxi turned into our street and slowed 
down. I reached for my wallet and remarked, 
“Somebody said a mouthful, baby.” 

When I was courting Mary and used to take 
her home at night, she would walk up to the 
front door, swing around, lean against the 
door and face me; I would rest my palms on 
the door on either side of her head and we 
would talk forever. That was where we got 
Our most important things said. I proposed to 
her as she leaned against the door, gazing at 
me so green-eyed and so much herself. 

When we reached the door of our apartment 
tonight she swung around and faced me. I 
took my old position and waited. 

“T heard what Anna told you,” she said, 
looking directly at me. I half expected to see a 
challenge in her eyes, but there was only grave 
concern. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Well, Philip?” 

“Well, Mary?” 

“What happens to your respect for me now 
that you’ve heard what Anna said?” 

“J haven’t heard what you have to say.” 

“You've heard the facts: I was out riding 
with him alone; I knew his reputation; he 
was drunk; and you know how he died. Those 
are the facts.” 

My structure of thought began to shift un- 
easily. I felt a sudden need to hold fast to 
something. Without thinking I said quickly, 
“IT love you, Mary. I love you so much.” 
The urgency in my voice startled me. But 
Mary responded with a strangely anxious con- 
fidence. 

“T didn’t know what Anna was saying until 
tonight. A friend of mine told me and I didn’t 
believe her. Then I came out on the terrace and 
saw her talking to you. And I listened.’ She 
looked absurdly ashamed at having eaves- 
dropped. “I wanted people to believe the story 
the police accepted. It was a perfectly logical 
story under the circumstances.” 

“Which story was true—the one you told 
the police, or Anna’s?” 

‘Neither. Anna’s was nearest the truth. She 
knew him.” 

“Why haven’t you ever told me what really 
happened?” 

“Why? But there was no reason to tell 
anybody anything until . . . now. Now that 
Anna *” She shook her head. “It was so 
much better just to forget it. But now. Now 
what?” 
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D. you want to tell me what happened? 
You don’t have to,” I added and again felt an 
uneasiness I couldn’t understand. She gave me 
a long, examining look and finally shook her 
head. It was a gesture of hopelessness. Her 
hair loosened and fell over one side of her face 
like a curtain. 

“What could I tell you? Anna has given 
you the facts. All I could do is give you my 
version.” 

““And you won’t?” The uneasiness began to 
crystallize; it was as though the ground were 
giving way and I was groping for something to 
cling to. 

“Philip”—she gazed up at me and she was 
terribly in earnest—‘‘I want you to be sure 
about what happened. I have too much re- 
spect for you to demand that you simply be- 
lieve whatever I choose to tell you. I respect 
your good sense too much even to think you 
would believe me wholeheartedly. There 
would always be a doubt. We would always 
have to love around it.” 

Her voice gave way, and she took a deep 
breath to steady it. “I could tell you. But 
there’s so little difference between Anna’s 


story and what really happened. All I can do is 
give the facts another color. But you already 
know the facts and knowing isn’t enough. You 
have to understand.” 

“Kindly shut up for a moment,” I said ab- 
ruptly; I knew that if she cried her spark of 
fierceness would die away and she would re- 
treat again and be silent. ‘“‘Let me tell you 
something: I can understand. And I will un- 
derstand. And this is why: because I love you. 
You believe that I love you, don’t you?” 

She frowned earnestly. “Yes,” she whis- 
pered. 

“Listen, Mary. You cannot possibly love a 
person without understanding him. Love 
without understanding is not love. It may be 
pride or lust or possessiveness; but it’s not 
love. No matter what you might do, I love 
you enough to understand, long before 
doubts, and far beyond facts.” 

She listened as a child listens: totally. 

“Sometimes,” I said carefully, ‘“‘under- 
standing has to stretch so far that it is only 
faith. But the little thread of faith is stronger 
than all the facts in the world.” 

How beautiful she was at that moment. She 
radiated that compelling gentleness which no 
other creature on earth possesses except a 
woman. 


CLAM DIGGERS 


By RICHARD EBERHART 


Appear far up the cove at low 
tide 


When the sea floor is a wet 
mastic 


Four men universal 

In bent attitude of work, 
Gray, mud-colored, dun, 
Caught in a moment of time 
When a secret yield 


Is possible to ancient earth 





I see them from a field 
Under a cliff, 

Almost static, scarcely moving 
In their solemn grandeur, 
The clam diggers, 

The diggers of sea worms, 
Placing their rakes down 
Hard in the muck, 
Loosening, pulling up, 
Slowly maneuvering, 
Making rough black lines 
In their slow progress 


Disturbing the smooth, wet, 
black 


Sea bottom of the cove 

As sea animals maybe 
Making necessary tracks, 
Solemn, ancient, 

Then they become again 
The living gray workers 
Honest as surrounding cliff=, 
Man making a living 

From sea-fat residuums 
When the sea has receded, 
All gay boats and sails 

Far off: earth-rich 

Dark, gray men at work, 
Impersonal as pines and sky, 
I watch the heavy scene, 
The slow, mute progress 
Of torso, arm, leg and rake 
As seeing a dark core 

And somber purpose of life, 
Primitive simplicity, 
Dignity beyond speech, 

My mute salutation 

And love deep as time 

To clam diggers, 


The diggers of sea worms. 


LADIES' HOME JOURN 


As I looked at her the strange uneasiness 
felt sharpened into an aching need for some 
thing. But what? 

She turned slowly and faced the doo; 
“‘Let’s go home,” she said with a tone of fina 
ity. I reached around her to unlock the doo 
and my cheek brushed against the cowlick tha 
makes a silky swirl on the back of her head. 
know that cowlick so well: it is springy t 
kiss; it grows counterclockwise. The familia) 
ity of those little things you know about pee 
ple, the way of a cowlick, the shape of 
fingers, the tilt of the head, becomes suddenl 
precious to you when something has opene 
the unknowable depths of the mind and hea 
Gratefully you center your love on those littl 
things. I kissed the cowlick and followed he 
into the living room, where she curled up in 
big chair like a sleepy young cat. 

Presently she sighed and told me abo 
Jack Pelham. Her voice was flat and sad. 








































I had happened two years ago when he 
parents were giving a weekend party at a lodg 
in the mountains. Mary had been out of to 
and didn’t get back in time to drive up wi 
them, so they had left her a note saying tha 
Jack Pelham would bring her up with him 
The first part of the drive was pleasant: Jac 
hadn’t seen Mary since she was in high scho¢ 
and was very complimentary over how cha 
ingly she had grown up. But when the 
reached the hills he pulled a bottle from t 
glove compartment and asked her to have 
drink. She declined politely and he proceede 
to drink alone. He kept nipping at the bottle z 
he drove and the tighter he became, the moi 
extravagant his compliments were; in fact, } 
became a little vulgar. 

It began to rain hard as it grew dark. The 
were well up in the mountains when, roundin 
a sharp turn at the crown of a steep hill, t 
right front tire blew out. The car skidded ani 
hit a low sturdy guardrail. Jack, good an 
drunk by then, said to hell with the tire; he’ 
wait until the rain let up before he changed ij 
He was ina bad mood by then and sat behini 
the wheel polishing off the bottle and cursi 
under his breath. Mary knew that she shoul 
kid him into a good humor, but she wai 
scared and miserable and didn’t know how ti 
approach him. 

Then without warning he began to talk 
lot of disgusting nonsense and reached for hei 
She simply panicked. She pulled away fr 
him and opened the door and got out. He sli 
across the seat and came after her and grabbe 
her by the arms. For a moment they stoo 
struggling beside the guardrail. And then, é 
he suddenly clutched wildly at her, she realize 
that he had lost his balance. Instinctively sh 
caught at his hand to hold him. But it wa 
raining hard and their hands were wet. 
seemed an eternity, but it was oniy a matté 
of seconds, as their hands and then their fi 
gers slipped apart and he fell. It was a drop ¢ 
a hundred feet. 

She had no recollection of how much later 
patrol car came by or of what she told the pa 
trolmen. They saw the flat tire and the empt 
bottle and assumed he had got out to chang! 
the tire and, being drunk, had tripped over thi 
low guardrail. Gratefully, Mary had let it g 
at that. 

Both of us were silent until the ashes of he 
memory settled and the air was clear agai 
And then we just sat and looked at each othe 
for a long time. 

“Philip,”’ she said at last in such a wise littl] 
voice, “I know now that I need not even ha 
told you.”’ And with a swift movement she ur 
curled from out of the chair and swept acros 
the room to me. I did not answer, but only p 
my arms around her, capturing her fac} 
against my shoulder so that she would not sa 
any more. 

For I knew then how dangerously mistake} 
I had been. I knew the source of my uneas} 
ness. I knew what it was that I so yrgenth 
needed. 

I had thought that my faith in Mary 
stretched to a slender thread, was stron; 
enough to hold us together. But I knew no 
that it was only reaching out to her faith i 
me. 

For one alone can love. But one alone cat 
not perform this incorruptible magic we ca 
trust. EN 
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WHY DOES IT HAPPEN? 


LIFE WITH MONEY 


By DOROTHY BLACK 
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MRS. WARD HAS A WORK-SAVING SECRET IN HER NEW KITCHEN: 


it’s the smart, modern floor of Armstrong Vinyl Corlon with only two seams 


At her flooring dea!e~’= Mrs. Ward looked at lots Now you see it, now you don’t... as a skilled profes- 

of lovely styles in A... ‘rong floors. For her new sional mechanic fits a seam. Because Armstrong Corlon new Armstrong Cushion-EKze Underlayment under 
kitchen she couldn’t rm this handsome striped comes in wide sheets, there are onty two seams in the the Corlon. Made with a thick layer of fom, it 
design in Vinyl Corlon. ‘hx: dealer gave her a free ‘hole room, and ‘hey’re so tighily fitted that dust has cushions her feet with millions of tiny air bubbles, 
estimate—and the price w.: ‘ess than she expected. towhere to hide. (orlon’s completely greaseproof, too. quiets the c ickety-clack of footsteps. What |] xury! 


The f.oor in this kitchun is Mo 6301. “ne of the £€ND 25¢ FOR “SUCCESSFIJL DECORATING,” 32 pages of j 
many fashionable styles mm: eiodery, Arms? ong Vinyl as in color for every room, Description of this A. st oO 
; . y “\Vork Center” kitchen available free. Write Armstrong “esl : " m r n 


Cor n. Corlon is the onl heer vi | flo # that’s Cork Company, 5°08 Kir: Street, L neaster, Pa. [i ma 
available in distinctive in) le: ‘gn. for arty room. In © nada, Dept. 8°-A, Montreal, Quebec, : THE MODERN FASHION IN 





WATCH ARMSTRONG IRCLE THEATRE, ALTERNATE WEDNESDAY NIGHTS, CBS-TYV F LOORS 
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OU TASTE NEW IPANA® you how it’s different. You can practically feel it working. 


pana’s after-taste is clean 
you that your bre 


; more, Ipana con 


her leading br 


and refreshing ‘This clean mouth feeling is no accident. 
ath is sweet and wlinlsome. So use Ipana regularly. 


ae germ- -killing WD-€. , . has twice the decay germ-killing power of 
an , 
d. Get Ipana in the fanili: x tube or new pressure can. 
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s NEW! Try Ipana in the 


handy pressure can. 


SPECIAL SAVE 10¢ 
Reg. S&¢ only 88¢ 


for a limited time only. 
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New! COTILLION and TO A WILD ROSE... 
Avon's popular fragrances... now in spray cologne 


Cotillion and To A Wild Rose Cologne Mist —two very popular fragrances 
now in this modern spray form! iH 
Persian Wood Mist — exciting fragrance you'll love to spray on from top | 
to toe to give a lasting impression of glamour. 
Persian Wood Perfume —a purse container that gives measured sprays. | 


Here’s My Heart Cologne Mist —so pleasant to use the new spray way. 


Your Avon Representative brings you these new spray-ons as well as splash-on 


colognes, cream and powder sachets and other forms of fragrances. 


Do have an Avon fragrance and cosmetic try-on at home! 
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“Avon Calling”... an opportunity for you to try on your- 
self Avon’s wonderful fragrances and cosmetics. AN () 
. 
ce V cosmetics 


RADIOSCITY. NEW YORK 
ESHNTATIVE WHO CALLS AT YOUR HOME 


AVAILABLE ONLY THROUGH YOUR AVON REPR 
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Readers who feel they 
know DorotHy THOMP- 
SON from her editorials 
in the JOURNAL (see 
page 11 in this issue) are 
probably right, since she 
puts much of her spirit 
into them, but some 
may not know that 
Dorothy Thompson among her many ac- 
y complishments she is 
one of the great reporters of our time. She 
says: “I have lived in most of the big cities of 
the Western world—in New York, Chicago, 
London, Paris, Rome, Vienna and Buda- 
pest—but I am still, somehow, a small-town 
country girl, and am perfectly happy in 
Barnard, Vermont. I am not afraid I shall 
tarve without a cook, or live untidily with- 
‘Out a housemaid, or go unclothed without a 
clothes account, as long as I have my health, 
for I learned very early how to take care of 
myself. But I do not find myself interesting. 
Iam interested in the world outside myself, 
and in nature, and in art—above all in the 
art of the use of words.”’ She now lives 
“quietly” in Manhattan with her husband, 
Maxim Kopf, an artist in another medium. 





From Don Hutter: “I 
am British by birth, 
American by everything 
else (education, natu- 
ralization, inclination 
and two years in the 
U.S. Army). My wife is 
a transplanted Bosto- 
nian adjusting admira- 
bly to the rigors of living 
in New York. We began 
married life on the fourth floor of an old 
brownstone house in an enlarged closet with 
a fireplace but no fire escape, but we now 
have a roomy air-conditioned apartment 
with an exit. I like to write and I like to read. 
) The first I do in my spare time, the second in 
| my job as an editor for Charles Scribner’s 
s. I am against sloth, credit, cryptogra- 
}phy, sponsored television and the corruption 
Hof children. I like Olivia and Gerhart in my 

Story, The Shearing. They will not be 
‘beat’—in this generation or any to come.” 


Don Hutter 











Bet Hart, our staff ex- 
pert on dressing beauti- 
fully cheaply (How to 
Dress Well on Practically 
Nothing, page 72), is one 
of those people who were 
born in New York City, 
have lived there ever 
since—and still love it. 
“Sometimes I think it 
ould be fun to pretend to bea visitor and 
do all the sight-seeing that most New York- 
-Ts neyer get around to doing. One of my 
avorite weekend occupations is museum 
isiting. I love to go on trips, but one of the 
Ost exciting things about them is flying 
ack and seeing the lights of New York 
igain.” About fashion, she says, “Everyone 
an dress well, and should. Perhaps it’s just 
fs well to have to buy on a limited budget. 
jt really makes you think before you buy— 
ind, of course, that’s part of the fun.” 


Bet Hart 
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TIPS FOR 
TRAVELERS 


1. Taking more than one suitcase? Pack 
one with things you need immedi- 
ately, and most often. 


2. Choose lightweight luggage. You'll be 
glad you did when porters are no- 
where to be seen. 


3. Pack away some wash-and-wears... 
shorts and shirts and sunbacks that 
drip dry overnight. 


4. Don't forget to place tissue paper 
along the folds of your garments. Less 
wrinkles that way. 


5. Use plastic containers for toiletries. 
No breakage...less baggage weight. 


6. Tuck away a package of Tampax in 
the side pocket of your grip. A bless- 
ing when the calendar plays tricks. 


If you've never tried Tampax before— 
now’s the time to do it. For Tampax® 
internal sanitary protection helps you 
travel light! Does away with cumber- 
some pads and belts. Frees you of telltale 
lines and odor worries. Is dainty to 
change and dispose of. Tampax is the 
last word in comfort and convenience 
—vacationtime, anytime. That's why 
millions use it. How about you? Available 
wherever drug products are sold, in 
Regular, Super, Junior absorbencies. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 





Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 








holton Otrollor 


the carefree fashion 


This is the dress—the one wonderful dress that romps or relaxes, packs 


or travels, looks at ease both at home and on the go. Designed only in 
100% nylon jersey, it offers you freedom of action... freedom from 
wrinkles and freedom from ironing. Washable, it drips dry, ready to wear. 
Easy to step into, thanks to its on-in-a-jiffy zipper front. So delightful to 
wear, easy to care for, no knowledgeable woman is ever without one. 
Sizes 10 to 20, 12% to 22%. About $13. at leading stores. 


For FREE brochure, write Shatin CASUALS 1350 Broadway, New York 18 


WES i.aete 
Oak Park, Illinois 
I want to congratulate you on your 
scholarly, careful article on chiidbirth and 
the insensitivity of hospital routine. No- 
where have I seen such a devastatingly 
conclusive appeal for restoring the father 
to his place as guardian and sympathetic 
attendant in the delivery room. 
Physician Father of Ten 


Princeton Junction, New Jersey 
The Princeton Childbirth Education 
League wishes to commend you for your 
excellent article. All suggestions made by 
the author are excellent for individuals. 
There is also a great deal for parents to do 
in forming groups such as ours which seek 
to work with existing medical facilities. 
Ideas: 

Provide classes which instruct women 
in the processes of labor and delivery. (We 
had the co-operation of our local Y.W.C.A.) 

Become acquainted with other organi- 
zations, such as the Red Cross and the 
Visiting Nurse Association; discuss your 
purposes with them. 

Form a medical advisory board of doc- 
tors, psychiatrists, social workers and 
nurses. 

Try to meet with the board of trustees 
at your local hospital(s). 

Sponsor lectures on topics which tie in 
with your group's interests, and have really 
good speakers at all your meetings. 

MRS. PAUL STIMSON, 
President 
Princeton Childbirth Educaiion League 


Riverdale, New York 
I am a doctor's wife, and am so strongly 
opposed to hospital obstetrics that I had 
our first (and will soon have our second) 
child at home. I have made it a point to 
talk to other women, mostly other 
doctors’ wives, about their childbirth 
experiences, and almost all had stories 
of mistreatment to tell. I cannot be- 
lieve they are al! paranoid. Further: 

(1) Many doctors do not believe in the 
sterile theory. The tremendous mortality 
rate that used to prevail was caused by the 
spread of infection by doctors as they went 
from patient to patient. This danger is not 
intrinsic to childbirth, and is very much 
under control since doctors have learned 
to wash their hands before handling pa- 
tients. Most of the women who now go to 
hospitals have also had good prenatal care. 
They are not disease-ridden, starving or 
overworked. 

(2) I think that normal childbirth is 
primarily the business of women, not of 
men. It is not a disease, an operation or a 
pathological condition. Now, however, one 
generation of men teaches the next about 
childbirth, and women neither inform them- 
selves nor are told about it. In the delivery 
room the mother realizes, too late, that 
she is having the baby. I would favor a 
maternity home, staffed by midwives 
who could handle all normal deliver- 
ies, with one or two obstetricians on 
hand for genuine emergencies such as 
Caesarean sections. 

MRS. RICHARD SIEGLER 


Gellysburg, Pennsylvania 
My second child was born in Holland, and 
my delivery was the full, rich, rewarding 
experience it was meant to be. My nor- 
mally squeamish husband was with me, 
but he was so engrossed in the doctor's ex- 
planation of each stage of labor that he 
not only held up but was of endless com- 
fort to me. My hands were never strapped, 
nor my legs tied; there was no anesthesia. 
None of this was necessary because I was 
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secure in the knowledge that I was more 
than a faceless patient, and that my deliv- 
ery would neither be speeded up nor slowed 
down for the doctor’s convenience. 

I might add that the infant-mor- 
tality rate for Holland is one of the 
three lowest (it ties with Iceland and 
Sweden for top honors). Perhaps our 
**most modern country in the world”’ 
could take a few lessons from some of 
our neighbors. : 

CAROLYN M. ENGGREN — 


Seattle, Washington 
The doctor who held up a record of cutting 
infant and maternal mortality has no rec- 
ords on cutting the size of many families 
and the emotional and mental illness their 
sterile, scientific methods have caused. 

MRS. F. L. SHEEN 


Pacoima, California 
I refused to go into childbirth trusting to 
luck. I went for my exam to a local M.D. 
He hurt me and replied vaguely when I 
asked about exercises 4 la Natural Child- 
birth. I came straight home, called the 
county medical association, and asked for 
a good obstetrician who would deliver by 
the Read method. I was given the names 
of three. After my first visit to the new 
doctor, I was fairly walking on clouds. My 
examination had been comfortable; my 
questions had been answered in detail, 
complete with birth charts. Later, my 
husband and I went to the hospital and 
were shown the works. And all of the ef- 
fort was worth while. The birth was such 
a wenderful experience that I crave to 
go through it again! 
MRS. RICHARD D. LEBARON 


Somewhere on the East Coast | 
In our area, the lawyer members of a 
training-for-childbirth lay organization 
prepared a memorandum on the legal lia- 
bilities which might arise out of permit- 
ting the father to be with a mother during 
birth. In short, it stated that there are no 
legal obstacles where the physician ap-— 
proves and the right to privacy of other 
patients is observed. This memorandum 
was approved by the legal counsel of an 
eminent local hospital which then insti- | 
tuted a policy of permitting the individual 
physician to judge each case for himself. 
That policy continues at the successor of 
that hospital, where my wife and I have 
just jointly greeted our third son. This is 
not for everyone, as desires and qualifica- 
tions of spouses vary. But something is 
wrong with a system which almost 
universally separates father from 
mother just when she needs him 
most, destroying some of the finest 
moments of the marriage relation. 
H. K. SAALBACH 
Attorney at Law 


Boulder, Colorado 
The fact that I am a docter myself and 
have standards of ‘‘how it ought to be 
done’ makes my experience rather differ- 
ent from that of the “ignorant young 
thing"’ to whom it comes as a frightening 
eye-opener. I had delivered well over a 
hundred babies before coming to the 
experience from the patient’s point of 
view. And I had unpleasant experi- 
ences with each of my own three de- 
liveries. Of course everyone who has 
spent time in hospitals comes to real- 
ize that the patient ceases to be a per- 
son—she is just the seat of a ‘‘dis- 
ease.”’ As a friend of mine remarked after 
a recent hospital experience: ‘‘A hospital 
is definitely no place for a sick person. 
You have to be in rugged health to stand 
the things they do to you.” 
AMY M. BOWEN, M.D. 


Levittown, New York 
The shocking conditions that prevail in 
the labor and delivery rooms of some 
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clear...so fresh...so easily yours 


Soft, smooth, radiant with That Ivory Look— 







her complexion shows what Ivory Soap can do for your skin. 





Ivory is so white and pure, smells so fresh and clean. A change fp Personal Mize 


IVORY 


to regular care with the magic of Ivory gentleness and soon your 


face lights up with that clear, pure look—That Ivory Look! 


More doctors advise lvory than any other soap \ ae 
Gentle enough for a baby’s skin—Ivory O9 *%. 
) is the beauty soap for yours! 
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The Opposite Sex 
and Your Perspiration 


By Valda Sherman 


Did you know there are two kinds of perspiration? 
“Physical,” caused by work or exertion; and “nervous,” 
stimulated by emotional excitement. 


Doctors say that this “emotional perspiration” is the 
big offender in underarm stains and odor. It is caused 
by special glands that are bigger, more powerful, pour 
out more perspiration. And this kind of perspiration 
causes the most offensive odor. 





a i bi f 
Science has discovered that a deodorant needs a special ingredient 
specifically formulated to overcome this offensive “emotional perspiration” 
odor. And now it’s here... the remarkable ingredient Perstop*—the most 
effective, yet the gentlest odor-stopping ingredient ever discovered — 
and available only in the new cream deodorant ARRID. 


Use ARRID daily and you'll be amazed how quickly this new ARRID with 
Perstop* penetrates deep into the pores and stops this “emotional perspi- 
ration” odor. Stops it as no roll-on, spray-on, or stick could ever do. 


You rub ARRID in—rub perspiration out... rub ARRID in—rub odor out. 
When the cream vanishes, you know you are safe, even when you are 
nervous or stimulated by emotional excitement. Doctors have proved 
that this new ARRID with Perstop* is actually 14% times as effective as 
all leading deodorants tested. 


Remember—nothing protects you like a cream... and no cream pro- 
tects you like ARRID with Perstop*. So don’t be half-safe. Be completely 
safe. Use ARRID with Perstop* to be sure. Only 43¢ plus tax. 


“Carter Products trademark for sulfonated hydrocarbon surfactants. 
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COMBAT INFECTION -PROMOTE HEALING 
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| Phenique’ ” 


t | PAIN RELIEVING | 


ANTISEPTIC 


Not only do fever blisters heal faster, but the same thing hap- 
pens when Campho-Phenique is used on cold sores, gum boils. 
Wonderfully soothing too, for minor burns, poison ivy, itching 
of insect bites. And Campho-Phenique is a highly effective, 
pain-relieving antiseptic for minor cuts and scratches from 
paring knives, can openers, tin cans, etc. Used on pimples, 
Campho-Phenique helps prevent their spread and re-infection. 
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Tired Legs, Leg Cramps Relieved 






SWEETER THAN SUGAR & 


YET NO FOOD VALUE 
Doctors recommend Sugarine for " 


diabetics, overweights, lo-calorie 
= > Peveieccmiecs Essien 1 GAUGE ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


a Nylon, full-footed, full-fashioned. So sheer, they look 


like regular nylons — yet give comfortable, uniform 
GUARANTEED NON-FATTENING 4 0Z.—75, support. No overhose needed. In French Nude, 
White, Black. At Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort® Shops, 
AT FOOD STORES EVERYWHERE Drug, Dey , Surgical Supply Stores. $12.95 pair. 
Free booklet—Dr. Scholl’s, Dept. E2,Chicago 10, IL. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 
hospitals cannot be left to the medical pro- 
fession to correct. Many doctors are stilled 
by what they consider professional ethics, 
and by their fear of antagonizing the med- 
ical societies. 

These abuses must be corrected by an 
aroused public. What seems to have been 
lost sight of is that the woman having a 
baby is going through a natural function. 
The doctor and nurse are there to make 
her as comfortable, both physically and 
mentally, as possible, and to guard her 
health and the health of the child. Too 
many prospective mothers in hospitals are 
treated as though they were bodies with- 
out minds. They are too often received 
by nurses who are officious, dictatorial 
and unsympathetic; and they should 
be reminded that no doctor or nurse 
has the right to do anything to their 
bodies without their consent unless it 
can be proved that it was done to save 
a life. A. A. LAKELAND 


NO... 


Quincy, Massachusetts 
Cruelty in Maternity Wards is bound to 
create a terrific fear complex among many 
American women. As for the ‘‘tortures”’ 
depicted, such incidents, if they do occur, 
are isolated and often stem from the pa- 
tient’s misinterpretation of measures taken 
for her own safety and well-being. It is my 
opinion that the JOURNAL'S only real inter- 
est is to stimulate circulation. 
EDMUND L. CAREY, M.D. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
After having been in the practice of ob- 
stetrics and gynecology for over twenty- 
five years, our only wish is that the ad- 
vances in the care of the pregnant woman 
and her newborn, and the reduction in the 
maternal and fetal mortality rates, could 
be duplicated in all human endeavors. 
Your article is untimely and does a great 
disservice to pregnant women, nurses and 
doctors throughout the United States. 


MARIO A. CASTALLO, M.D. 
AMOS S. WAINER, M.D. 


Bristol, Connecticut 
About 80 per cent of women in this vicin- 
ity wish to be unacquainted with the pains 
of labor and delivery. Because of this pref- 
erence, they are well medicated and neces- 
sary restraints used for their protection. 

If a woman was unhappy about her de- 
livery, then she went to the wrong doctor. 
Very few hospitals have facilities for the 
husband's dutiful presence. The LADIES’ 
HoME JOURNAL is more to be condemned 
than praised for this article. 

JOHN PURNEY, M.D. 


Santa Monica, California 
I can easily explain away complaints of all 
your patient letter writers by reminding 
you that they had probably had a little or 
quite a bit of medication, and their memo- 
ries are undoubtedly vague and fuzzy, 
vivid as the details may seem. As for the 
nurses who wrote about the terrors of the 
maternity ward: Girls, you're in the wrong 
profession ! Certainly any nurse who writes 
such things cannot really believe in the 
fine profession of nursing. 
BARBARA K. STRUDWICK, R.N. 
and ten others 


> As this issue went to press, we had re- 
ceived seven letters of approval for every 
one of disapproval. ED. 


- Wollaston, Massachusetts 

Dear Editors: Just one question con- 
cerning Appleyard Birthday Party in the 
May issue. 

After one simmers, removes, chills, skins, 
cuts, simmers, adds, seasons, cooks, adds, 
strains, saves, cools, chills, skins, saves, 
grinds, mixes, dices, dries, rolls, mixes, 
adds, blends, greases, spreads, tops, cov- 
ers, sets, bakes, cools, chills and unmolds 
the combined 7-pound duck, water, on- 
ions, celery, duck liver, gizzard, cloves, 
chilies, bay leaf, cinnamon, nutmeg, all- 
spice, orégano, rosemary, marjoram, pep- 
percorns, chicken livers, bread crumbs, 
sausage, eggs, onion and cooked ham, what 
is one supposed to do with the one loaf of 
Paté Maison Appleyard? Rush it to Fort 
Knox? Sincerely, 

JEAN MULLEN 


> [at it with pride and delight. ED. 
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Sunnyvale, California 

To the Editor: We send our children to 
Sunday school one day a week to learn of 
God; we send them to public schools five 
days a week to learn to become better 
future American leaders. 

Why can’t we take the church into the 
public school in the form of the Lord’s 
Prayer to be followed by the Pledge of 
Allegiance? This is a nondenominational 
prayer. 

Would any American parents object to 
this? 

Sincerely, 
MRS. DOLORES ROOT 


Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
Dear Editors : In December you pictured 
a card-table house with directions for mak- 





Journal house. 


ing it. My children are delighted to spend 
several hours each day playing in the one ° 
I made. 

The picture shows Jeffrey, age two, and 
Joni, age four. Note the lace curtains and 
flowers at the window! 

Sincerely, 
JOAN GREN 


Brattleboro, Vermont 

Dear Editors: Last year my husband 
was killed helping fight a fire next to his 
lumber mill. 

Since then, I have been watching women 
all around me with so little regard for the 
precious gift they have been given—and I 
wish I could wake them up before they 
have done such damage to their lives that 
they are left with only regret in their 
hearts. 

If we had known at what instant Sherrill 
was to die, we wouldn’t have changed a - 
thing we had done or said for ten years; 
but how impossible my life would be if, 
along with pain and loneliness, I had to 
bear regret. 

Words are so futile! But it all adds up 
to the old saying: ‘“‘Live each day as 
though it were your last and as if you were 
going to live forever.” 

Sincerely, 
JUNE WOODWARD 


Somewhere in Texas 

Dear Editor: Being a farmer's wife, my 
complaints are against hunters, fishermen 
and picnickers who leave gates open. We 
farmers have a lot of trouble with Nature; 
but one person who let cattle into our 
hayfield caused more damage in an hour 
than Nature would in a year. 

Please don’t dump unwanted cats and 
dogs in the country, either. Just last week 
a stray dog killed one of our pigs; others 
have got in the chicken house,/have eaten 
all the eggs and then started on the 
chickens. 

I thought the JOURNAL would be the 
ideal place to write because so many 
people read your magazine. 

Yours truly, 
MRS. S. 


Munich, Germany 

Dear Editors: As a German reader, I 
want to tell you that my five-year-old son 
Stephen loves the JOURNAL and speaks of 
it as the “fat English newspaper with all 


the food in it."’ : 
Sincerely, 


LORE EHRENGUT 
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The Most Sensational 


Offer Ever Made By 
The Literary Guild! 


NOW — for the first time in its 31-year history —the Literary Guild 
makes this sensational offer to new members! Any FOUR — yes, ANY 
FOUR of the fine books shown on this page, yours for only $1.97 — 
a value from $14.95 to $45.00 in the publishers’ editions. Read 
details in the coupon, and take advantage of this offer TODAY! 


Which 4 Shall We Send You? 


AMERICA'S NATIONAL 
PARKS by Nelson Keyes. 
A complete word and pic- 
cure guide to the world’s 
most spectacular scenery. 
527 photos, 33 in full 
color! Pub ed., $7.50. 


AMY VANDERBILT'S 
COMPLETE BOOK OF 
ETIQUETTE. A complete- 
ly new guide to gracious 
living by America’s fore- 
most social authority. 704 
pages. Pub. edition, $5.50. 


AROUND THE WORLD 
IN 2000 PICTURES. Ed. 
by Runyon & Bergane. 
Colorful “‘tours’’ of the 
world and all 48 states in 
magnificent photos, text. 
Orig. pub. in 2 vols, $15. 


THE BROTHERS KARA- 
MAZOV by Fyodor Dos- 
toevsky. This fascinating 
pyschological novel, called 
the most masterly ever 
written, inspired the great 
movie! Pub. ed., $3.50. 


CIVIL WAR IN PICTURES 
by Fletcher Pratt. 300 
unique illustrations bring 
to life this era as it ap- 
peared to those who actu- 
ally lived it! Vivid text! 
Orig. pub. ed., $10.00. 


PUB. EDITION 


$295 






THE FAMILY TREAS- 
URY OF CHILDREN'S 
STORIES. Ed. by P. R. 
Evans. The world’s finest 
stories and poems for all 
ages. Over 250 pictures! 
1024pages.Pub.ed.,$7.50. 


HAMMOND'S FAMILY 
REFERENCE WORLD AT- 
LAS. The most complete 
new home Atlas with big 
color maps of every state, 
country. Pub. ed., $5.95. 


HEALTH SET. The Handy 
Home Medical Adviser 
by Dr. Morris Fishbein 
tells you what to do till 
the doctor comes. Better 
Homes & Gardens Diet 
Book helps you feel better. 
Pub. edition, $5.45. 


LADIES' HOME JOUR- 
NAL BOOK OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION by Eliza- 
beth Halsey. Work won- 
ders with this exciting 
new book! 293 illustra- 
tions. Pub. ed., $10.00 


LIVING MAMMALS OF 
THE WORLD IN COLOR 
by Ivan T. Sanderson. 
The lives, habits, homes 
of mammals in words and 
189 brilliant, full-color 
photos! Pub. ed., $7.95. 


bs ae S ~~ 
ORIG. PUB. ED. 


$1000 






MAGGIE-NOW by Betty 
Smith. The warm and be- 
guiling best-seller about 
love and marriage in the 
gaslight era by the author 
of A Tree Grows in Brook- 
lyn. Pub. edition, $4.00. 


MODERN FAMILY COOK 
BOOK by Meta Given. 
New edition contains 1250 
easy - to - prepare recipes, 
252 tempting menus, 
short cuts to cooking! 640 
pages. Pub. edition, $4.95. 
A SUMMER PLACE by 
Sloan Wilson, From the 
author of The Man in the 
Gray Flannel Suit comes 
a new novel of love and 
lovers, of marriage and 
adultery. Pub. ed., $4.50. 


Thorndike - Barnhart 
DICTIONARY. New De 
Luxe Edition. The only a//- 
new quality comprehensive 
desk dictionary with hand- 
some, life-time binding. 
2 vols., Pub. ed., $10.00. 


A Treasury of SHER- 
LOCK HOLMES. Sir Ar- 
thur Conan Doyle’s finest! 
Two great novels and 27 
of Holmes’ most baffling 
adventures in one hand- 
some vol. Pub. ed., $2.95. 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, INC., 
Publishers, Garden City, New York 





PUB. EDITION 


$750 
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OF THESE FINE BOOKS 


(value from $14.95 to 
$45.00 in publishers’ editions) 


YOURS FOR ONLY 


PUB. EDITION 


wi 


- 


N 


books you will purchase during the 
coming twelve months. 
Mr. 
NUS. ni aiase eISAISRMTaOTs wisisie nlelawisisialtis visie praia «0ce o:e:e's 
Miss 
SHeUHGNd NOt ais tec deOe iy eaves 6e Sec cee 
CU aiuats areteis ep-aiieinteiie Wate leje.cis on elafeila weve Zone... 


ORIG. IN 2 VOLS. 
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WHICH 4 BOOKS DO YOU WANT 


WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE LITERARY GUILD? 
THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, INC., Publishers 
Dept. 8-LH-8, Garden City, N. Y. 


I accept your offer and 
I understand that 


THE GUILD AGREES 


. . . to send me at once the FOUR 
books I have checked at right, three as 
my Introductory Package and one as my 
first Bonus in advance. 


. . . to allow me to examine these 
books 7 days free, after which I may 
return them if not satisfied; otherwise, 
the Guild will bill me only $1.97 plus 
shipping for the Three Introductory 
Books. I understand that the Bonus Book 
is presented free of charge. 


. to send me FREE each month the 
magazine ‘‘Wings.”’ 
. . . to offer me as many as 60 out- 
standing books during the coming year 
from which I may choose my selections. 
... to bill me only $2.00 plus shipping 
(occasional extra-value_ books slightly 
higher) for each book I accept, regard- 
less of the publishers’ prices of $3.50, 
$3.75 or even $4.00. I will receive 
them as soon as they are published, and 
will pay for them only after receiving 
them. 


In return 


. to advise the Literary Guild in ad- 
vance on the form provided. when I do 
not wish to receive a selection. 


. «to accept at least 4 Guild selections 
or alternates at $2.00 each, plus ship- 
ping, during the coming 12 months, 
after which I may cancel my member- 
ship at any time, 


97 The Guild will send you addi- 


tional free bonus books—one with every 
fourth monthly selection you accept 
over and above the first four monthly 


IP-BB 


CHECK FOUR: 


(1) Hammond's Family 
Reference Atlas (5) 


(D Thorndike-Barnhart 
Dictionary—Set (9) 


(A Summer Place (35) 
(1 Maggie-Now (42) 


CJ Family Treasury of Chil- 
dren's Stories — Set (51) 


CD Around the World 
in 2000 Pictures (67) 





(-] Modern Family 
Cook Book (74) 


C) Living Mammals of 
World in Color (78) 


C) A Treasury of 
Sherlock Holmes (81) 


([) Ladies’ Home Journal 
Interior Decoration (138) 


C) Civil War 
in Pictures (210) 





America's 
National Parks (226) 








oO 


Amy Vanderbilt's 
Etiquette (230) 





The Brothers 
Karamazoy (239) 


0 

(1) Handy Home Med. Adviser 
and Better Homes and 
Gardens Diet Book — 
Health Set (240) 


(Please Print) 


TO RESIDENTS OF CANADA: Selection Price, $2.20 plus 


shipping. Address LITERARY GUILD (CANADA), 105 Bond 
St., Toronto 2, Ontario, Offer good in U. S. A 


G52 


and Canada. 
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So silky, so smooth, 
so freshly fragrant! 


Cashmere Bouquet Talcum Powder 
does such lovely things for you! 





That skin-slim bathing suit 
will slip right on without 
a wiggle if you smooth 
silky Cashmere Bouquet 
tale over your skin. Al- 
ways have a can of it with 
you at the beach! 


It’s like climbing right into a bouquet, when you feel 
the cool, petal-soft touch of Cashmere Bouquet 
talc! Smooth it all over—and there you are—all 
pampered and perfumed with a Spring-fresh 
fragrance! Use it after every bath. 


Keep baby feeling soothed 
and comfy! Cashmere 
Bouquet is as soft and 
silky as any special baby 
powder. And it keeps 
baby as fresh and sweet 
as a flower. It’s so handy 
to have one powder you 
both use! 


Cashmere Bouquet TALCUM POWDER 


The Fragrance Men Love 
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BREAST FEEDING 


SAVES 


BABYS LIFE 


From a letter from Mrs. Florence Short, Chittenden, Vermont, 
to Mrs. Mildred Hatch, St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 


hile we were renting a farmhouse for 

a few weeks last summer, I had a very 
gratifying experience. One day I received 
a note from a neighbor that a family down 
the road was on the verge of losing the 
youngest member. The doctor gave the 
baby a week to live, as he was unable to 
check the diarrhea from which she was 
suffering. He kept changing her formula, 
to no avail. 

She was in an emaciated condition, for 
at three months of age she weighed only 8 
pounds. Her birth weight had been 7 
pounds 9 ounces. In her note, my friend 
suggested that I visit the sad mother to 
help her morale. I felt a great urgency to 
come to their aid, and thought I might be 
able to help by offering the baby my own 
milk. 

I had read many reports of the low inci- 
dence of diarrhea among breast-fed in- 
fants, and fresh in my mind was the biog- 
raphy of Saint Thérése of Lisieux which 
I had just finished reading. The author told 
of how close Saint Thérése came to death 
as an infant. She was dying of diarrhea 
and the doctor told her mother that the 
only thing that would save her life was 
breast milk. The 
sickly mother had 
been unable to 
nurse any of her 
children. She knew 
of a woman who 
was lactating and 
walked miles to beg 
her to help her ail- 
ing child. After 
many urgent en- 
treaties the woman 
agreed, and be- 
came Thérése’s wet 
nurse. The saint- 
to-be showed an immediate increase in 
health and after several months at the 
breast her health was radiant. 

As soon as I read the message, I rushed 
down the hill to my neighbor’s house. The 
baby was lying screaming on the table, a 
pitiful sight indeed. I had never been so 
close to starvation before and it was fright- 
ening to see her condition. The diaper 
region of her body was a raw red from the 
constant diarrhea. I asked the mother if 
she would consider letting me try to nurse 
the baby, since no formula helped her. The 
mother said she was desperate and would 
try anything. 

I took the baby and tried to encourage 
her to suck from my breast. She seemed too 
weak and undeveloped to suck at all, so I 
started squirting the milk into her mouth. 
As soon as she tasted the milk she became 
very excited. I managed to get a couple of 
ounces into her stomach in this manner. 
Another neighbor who was there ex- 
claimed, ““Why, I never saw anything like 
it! See how the little thing is craving that 
nourishment and just look at that rich 
yellow milk!” 

The mother was very impressed and I 
told her that I would hand-express some 
more milk in an hour or so and send it to 
her in a jar. The baby was able to take 
milk from the bottle since the nipple hole 
was large and little effort was necessary to 
get it. 

That evening I sent down about two 
more ounces of milk. When I visited them 
the next morning, the mother told me that 
the baby, and she herself, haf’ had the 


human race. 


eSeSe oe SOe@S 


In woman is wrapped the hope of 
the future. The new child, the new 
civilization, all the possibilities that 
sleep in mankind are in her. In her 
travail is the resurrection of the 


Published by Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
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first good night’s sleep in weeks. The 


baby’s diarrhea was dramatically checked 


after only four ounces of breast milk, for 
she had only two bowel movements that 
first night, compared with an average of 
eight during her weeks of suffering. 

The doctor was delighted when he 
heard that she was able to secure “mother’s 
milk,” as her improvement was obvious. 
He said that he would like the baby to ob- 
tain as much breast milk as possible. In 
fact, he told the mother she should elim- 
inate the formula for a while until the baby 
improved. He also told her to stop giving 
the baby vitamin drops, as everything she 
needed was in human milk. 

For the next two weeks I provided six 
to eight ounces of milk each day. Even 
with this small amount the value was so 
great that the child showed improvement 
as each day passed. The diarrhea had stop- 
ped completely after the second day she 
took my milk. At the end of two weeks she 
was taken to the doctor and showed a 
weight gain of three pounds! She was now 
able to take her formula and during the 
next couple of weeks accepted cereal, fruit 
and vegetables. Her mother told me that 

during the weeks 

prior to my aid she 
had cried con- 
stantly. She said it 
was a joy to her 
and her husband 
to hear the baby 
making cooing, 
happy sounds and 
to be able to sleep 
- peacefully for long 
stretches. She told 
me the baby was 
able to detect the 


HELEN KELLER 
Out of the Dark 


‘ 


difference between 


her formula and the breast milk, and would 
eagerly accept the latter and reject the 
cow’s milk. 

This family’s need for help occurred at 
a good point in my own period of lacta- 
tion. My baby was six months of age, so 
my milk supply was very securely estab- 
lished. I had given my baby no solid foods 
whatsoever and she relied solely on my 
breast milk (and cod-liver oil) for her 
nutrition. She was plump and of a beau- 
tiful color. Her muscular development was 
superb and her disposition exceedingly 
happy. I was completely sure of my ability 
to nurse as my six previous children had 
each spent a year at my breasts. 

Having seen the effect of diet on my 
production of milk demonstrated again 
and again, I became even more conscien- 
tious in obtaining a high-protein, vitamin- 
and mineral-rich diet when I was supplying 
another baby in addition to my own. I ate 
plenty of meat, fruits, vegetables and my 
own homemade whole-wheat bread and 
butter. 

For supplementation, I took cod-liver 
oil daily, vitamin C and drank a fortified 
milk drink which nutritionist Adelle Davis 
said would give milk to a statue! It con- 
sisted of a quart of fresh milk into which 
was beaten a half cup of powdered skim 
milk, four heaping tablespoons of brewer’s 
yeast; with some molasses added to make 
it palatable. 

It was a thrilling experience for me actu- 
ally to save a life. 

Reprinted from the 
Child-Family Digest. 
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' THE AMERICAN 


Ye. just one dime takes you on a “magic carpet’’ tour 
; of France. Without stirring from your home you will 
: Le H Sg | gaze down upon the lights of Paris from the Eiffel Tower... 

——. he stroll through the magnificent palace of Fontainebleau... 
explore the glorious Louvre... breathe in the salty 
air of Marseille...linger on the sun-drenched 
beaches of the Riviera. You will get to know more 
about the people, art and culture of France than 
many tourists who actually visit there in person! 


Your host, THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL SOCIETY, makes this generous offer to ac- 
quaint you with a new kind of home education 
hobby which you and your family 
can now enjoy. It is called The 
Around the World Pro- 
gram—an exciting way 

for young and old to 

, learn about the 

\. many people and 
lands of our 
wonderful 
world. 


France comes alive for you in 
glowing full-color pictures. You'll 
see the famed Arc de Triomphe, 
the Champs Elysees, the Riviera 
and the fascinating Left Bank. 





Here’s What You Get for Only A Dime: 


(Total Value $3.00) 





25 breathtaking FULL-COLOR prints of France’s 
most fascinating sights. 


a 


The authoritative album on France in which to 

mount your pictures, plus informative text on 
France’s history, customs, arts, legends, famous land- 
marks, natural wonders, geography, etc. 


A giant MAP OF THE WORLD, in beautiful color, 

prepared especially by leading geographical ex- 
perts for this program. Opens up to 31% feet wide! 
A magnificent wall or blackboard decoration, invalu- 
able guide for students or armchair explorers Retail 
value $2.00. 


Address 





In addition, if you decide to continue, you will re- 


ceive as a Free bonus a beautiful green-and-copper Yes, all this (total value $3.00) is yours for 















THIS COUPON WORTH $2.90 


American Geographical Society's 
Around the World Program 
Dept. 8-LH-8, Garden City, N. Y. 

I enclose ten cents. Please send me at once my introductory package 
consisting of (1) the 
twenty-five beautiful full-color reproductions to mount in the album, and 
(3) the giant 3% ft. wide full-color Map of the World. 

I understand you will send me an “Around the World Program" guidebook 
album complete with a set of color-prints each month for only $1 plus 
shipping. After examining my introductory package, I'll notify you if I do 
not wish to continue. I am not obligated to take any minimum number of 
albums and I am free to resign at any time. 


Gityi 5. a. Pedtae oct dee 


Same Offer in Canada. Address 105 Bond St., Toronto 2. 
(Offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada) 





Tes 
(@) GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


\ 


invites you to accept this “sample” 
of its Around The World Program 


Plus A GIANT FULL-COLOR WALL MAP OF THE WORLD 
-_-— 


~ A Combined °3° Value (oz 0x4 10° 


To Introduce You and Your Children to a Wonderful New Way to Learn About . .. 


Our Fascinating World 


How You “ Visit’ a Different Land Each Month 


Each month you will receive a set of full-color pho- 
tographs and an informative illustrative guide-book 
album with spaces for mounting the color prints. By 
means of these prints and albums, prepared under the 
guidance of American Geographical Society experts, 
you and your family “‘visit’’ a different country every 
month. You explore the country’s famous landmarks 
and natural wonders. You go sightseeing in the strange 
cities. In quaint little villages you stop to observe native 
costumes, customs, and crafts. An expert on the history 
of the region spins stories of the great battles, the 
national heroes, the ancient legends. You pore over 
maps showing the principal cities, rivers, mountains. 


Helps Children in Later Life, Too! 


Here is an educational hobby for the whole family. 
It will give your children a tremendous advantage not 
only in school but in later life, as they grow up in a 
world where other countries are only hours away by 
air. And you, yourself, will find this an enjoyable way 
of planning trips—or re-living them. 
Just Mail Coupon Below With Only Ten Cents 


To acquaint yourself with this new project, accept 
the offer described here. There is no cost or obligation 
whatever—this is merely a ‘‘demonstration”’ offer. If, 
however, you are delighted with your trial package 
and do wish to continue on your “‘trip around the 
world,”’ you pay only $1 for each monthly tour there- 
after. And you may cancel at any time. Tear out and 
mail the coupon below at once. AMERICAN GEO- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S Around the World Program, 
Dept. 8-LH-8, Garden City, N. Y. 


mm mm eS ee 

























informative “‘guidebook album"’ on France, (2) 





..Zone.... 





ONLY ONE DIME — to introduce you to the 
Around the World Program, 


colored album case (pictured above) large enough to 
hold a number of albums. 
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New refrigerator desserts—perfect with 





rata Os 2 For the cakes you frost... 

Betty Crocker Prosting Mixes. 

‘6,9 make perfect frostings . 4» I° 
Sy everytime. = SS 
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Here's a new fix-ahead idea you'll like —and the family, too! You start with your favorite 
Betty Crocker Cake Mix (to give your family the nourishing goodness of fresh eggs, non-fat 
milk, fine Softasilk Cake Flour). Bake your cake bright and early! Then follow one of 
the easy refrigerator recipes below for a dessert-time treat that’s frosty, cool, and delicious! 















~ Pe 


Cool Angel —-—-—--- —_—- Cool Lemon Torte ———— — Puddin’ Cake Cooler ~~ —————————= 


Bake Lemon Custard Angel Food in 
2 loaf pans, as directed. Slice 1 
loaf in 3 layers. Place 2 layers in 
bottom of sq. baking dish, 9x9x1%4"’. 
Crumble top layer and toast under 
broiler. Pour cooled, prepared but- 
terscotch pudding over cake in dish. 
Chill. Fold toasted crumbs into 1 
cup whipping cream, whipped, with 
Y cup sifted confectioners’ sugar. 
Spread over filling. Cut in squares. 
Freeze second loaf for later use. 


“| guarantee a perfect cake—homemade perfect—_ 





Mix % cup soft shortening, 1 egg, 
2 tbsp. water, and 1 cup flaked 
coconut with 1 pkg. Yellow Cake 
Mix. Pat dough into greased 13x9” 
pan. Bake 15 to 20 min. at 350°, 
until golden. (Crust is still soft when 
done.) Prepare lemon pie filling mix. 
Pour over cooled crust. Chill. Spread 
whipped cream over filling. Top 
with maraschino cherry bits. Cut in 
squares or rectangles. (For thicker 
filling, use 2 pkg. filling.) 


cake...after cake...after cake!”’ 


Yes 


’ 


every mix we me 


ke for you is guaranteed to come out perfect, or send the box top to Betty Crocker, Box 200, Minneapolis 40, Minn., 





Prepare 1 pkg. chocolate pudding 
mix. Cool. Fold in 1 cup whipping 
cream, whipped, with ¥% cup confec- 
tioners’ sugar. Bake White Cake Mix 
as directed. Line bottom of 8” sq. 
baking dish with strips of cake using 
1 layer. (Double recipe for a crowd.) 
Pour pudding over cake. Sprinkle 
with Y cup chopped nuts. Chill 
several hours. If desired, pour pud- 
ding over cake, save whipped cream 
to spread over top of pudding. 


General 





and General Mills will send your money backl 
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WHAT OF TOMORROW? 


By L. NELSON BELL, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Of the thousands of edito- Many of these men came from 
rials published in this coun- _ broken homes, while few of them had 
try last year, this one was _ church training or religious ties. 
chosen for the Freedoms It is interesting that this report re- 
Foundation award as the  peatedly laid stress on the value and 
best editorial of the year. importance of home and church train- 
Dr. L. Nelson Bell, the au» _ ing, repeatedly speaking of the Sunday 
thor, was for twenty-five years a medi- — school and church and urging a return 
cal missionary, chief surgeon of the to both the values of the past and the 
largest Presbyterian hospital in China. _ effective means of transmitting them. 
He is associate editor of the Southern As we listened to this report (which 
Presbyterian Journal, by whose cour- \asted for an hour and a quarter), 
tesy we here publish the editorial; a there gradually developed in our mind 
Fellow of the American College of Sur- | some steps which seem imperative for 
geons ; executive editor of Christianity us to consider. These fall into the 
Today ; and a member of the Board of _ physical, political and spiritual fields. 
World Missions of the Presbyterian We hate to admit it, but America 
Church, U.S. Dr. Bellis also the father- has become a land of softness. Easy 
in-law of evangelist Billy Graham, and living, transportation by car, long 
coauthor of “Billy Graham, My Son- hours before a TV or watching sport- 
in-law” (see page 103). ing events, all have conspired to take 
the hardness from our muscles while 
he writer was recently invited to other things have taken the convic- 
sit in a group called together to _ tions from our souls. 
hear a recording produced by some During our visit to Korea last win- 
Army officers to whom had been as- __ ter we visited one of the Turkish units 
signed the task of ascertaining why so near the DMZ (Demilitarized Zone) 
many American prisoners of war in and heard tales of the hardness of 
Korea succumbed to “brain washing,” these troops. In one POW camp in 
and as a result collaborated with their North Korea it was reported there 
captors. were 1657 American prisoners of war 
It was a depressing experience. This and 300 Turkish soldiers; 450 of the 
report is the result of several years’ Americans died from the rigors 
painstaking study; of personal inter- through which they passed. Not one 
views with hundreds of our men; a_ Turk died although subjected to the 
study of the backgrounds of these same privations. 
men; and also an appraisal of Com- Some months ago one of our lead- 
munist reports and material which ing news weeklies gave a report show- 
fell into the hands of our intelligence. ing how greatly European youth ex- 
Several things stand out in these cels American youth in health and 
findings. stamina. There young people walk to 
Thirty-two per cent of those cap- school or travel for miles by bicycle. 
tured died under the rigors through Few of them know the luxury (?) of 
which they passed. Of the remaining _ sitting at home watching TV and eat- 
number, 33 per cent eventually col- ing ice cream. America may have the 
laborated with the énemy. highest standard of living in the world, 
A study of the latter group revealed _ but it is not necessarily the best stand- 
anumber of startling facts; conditions ard for the developing of youth. - 
which can well have a serious effect on By a strange change of emphasis in 
the future of our nation, in either history, patriotism has become passé 
peace or war. The majority of these in some circles. Love for country, 
men seemed to have lacked (a) spiritual _ pride in her achievements and a patri- 
and moral conviction; (b) understand- _ otic thrill at the sight of the American 
ing and appreciation of the American _ flag is something which in past gener- 
heritage; (c) discipline in the sense of ations was encouraged and without 
a basic concept of right and wrong; = which man became suspect. Much of 
(d) an understanding of Communism _ this has changed, and it is not good. 
| and its propaganda methods. CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 
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Executive Editor: Mary Bass 








LE PETIT GARCON AU PORTE-PLUME 
(Little Boy With Pen). Lithograph by 
Pierre-Auguste Renoir, French, 1841-1919. Intended to 
be the black part of a several-color lithograph, the completion of 
which was cut short by the death of the artist. 


THE NEW MR. CASPAR 
MILOUDETOASTS 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 
e 


ears ago the cartoonist Webster invented an American character called 

Caspar Milquetoast. Caspar believed so much in authority that his own 
will was paralyzed. He couldn’t make a move without anticipating a possible 
infringement of the rules. Mr. Webster conceived him as a comic and 
eccentric character, not as a representative one. I should like to suggest 
that he is becoming the American prototype, the timid soul who will ac- 
cept anything rather than make trouble. 

He is the weird product of a ““Century of Progress.” 

Someone has said that technology has made more advances in the past 
fifty years, and brought more changes to the whole way of life, than in all 
past history. If this seems like an exaggeration, consider a few facts. 

Air travel has revolutionized transportation. Yet the first plane actually 
to fly was that of the Wright Brothers in 1903, and commercial aviation 
was not under way until well after World War I. It was not until 1903 that 
Detroit began to become the seat of an automotive industry and not until 
1910 that the automobile passed out of the experimental stage. 

As late as 1919 domestic refrigerating machines were practically un- 
known. Although Alexander Graham Bell invented the telephone in 1876, 
the industry halted along due to the Bell monopoly and telephones began 
spreading through the country only after 1907. 

The first commercial packaging of frozen foods began as late as 1930. 

I was twelve years old before I ever lived in a house with electric lights, 
ever saw a movie or ever set foot in a motorcar—which then tootled along 
at the hair-raising speed of twenty miles an hour. 

The technological revolution brought about profound cultural changes. 

In 1900 there were only three cities of more than a million inhabitants 
in the whole country. Greater New York had three and a half million 
people—less than half its present population, and a third if all greater New 
York is considered. It was followed by Chicago and Philadelphia. Today 
five cities of over a million house nearly 12 per cent of our whole people, 
and the drift from country to city is continuous. The old family-owned 
industries with a few hundred employees, drawing their labor force largely 
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children 


SUNBURN: 


STOP THE PAIN WITH 


SOLARCHINE 


INSTANTLY bie ; 


The searing pain of sunburn disappears almost instantly 
with Solarcaine—the medicated First Aid lotion recom- 
mended by so many doctors. The moment you pat Solar- 
caine on flaming, sun-scorched skin, the cooling menthol 
takes effect, plus the pain-killing action of Benzocaine. 
You'll relax with a comfortable, cool feeling—no more 
agonizing hours of suffering and discomfort! 

Solarcaine quickly soothes and speeds healing of 
even the most sensitive skin. Ideal for other burns, too. 
Keep a bottle handy in your medicine cabinet. Non- 
greasy, will not stain. 








At drug counters 
everywhere 
“ns * 


Also, SOLARCAINE LIP BALM for Cracked Lips, Fever Blisters, Cold Sores 





When the ‘‘Head”’ of 
the Family starts thinking about 
the Feet of the Family, she thinks of 


Edwards 


THE SHOE FOR CHILDREN 


She thinks of Fit—is it comfortable? Is there plenty of support? She thinks of 
Quality —is it sturdy and durable? Can it stand the rough and tumble of a : 
child’s life? She thinks of Fashion — is it right in style and lots of fun to ; 

. . because i 


d 
_ FIT, QUALITY —plus FASHION! / 


wear? Then she thinks of Edwards, The Shoe for Children . 
s 


\. she knows fdwards has all three . . 


Take the children to your local Edwards store soon. 
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from farms and villages, have all but dis- 
appeared. Great corporations representing 
billions of capital and employing tens of 
thousands of men and women have supplanted 
them, and even these have changed. Steel is 
no longer one of the big five. By earnings it is 
preceded by General Motors, American Tel 
and Tel, Standard Oil of New Jersey, DuPont 
chemicals and Ford motors. 

Amid all the tumult of this change, great 
individuals emerged as leaders of social cru- 
sades, among them many editors and journal- 
ists. Speech, if it might be dangerous at times, 
was also free and it was a forthright speech 
that one does not hear today. 

The age of social security had not yet 
dawned, and its advocates thoroughly dis- 
regarded it in their own lives and approaches. 
Neither had the age of disillusionment come. 
America’s vast industrial power was to be the 
result of fantastic inventiveness by indi- 
viduals and pioneering organizations. But no- 
body dreamed that the organization might 
swallow the individual. 

I began my journalistic work as a self- 
appointed free-lance foreign correspondent. 
The corps of which I eventually became a 
member in full standing (with a salary) was a 
remarkable group of men. They were all in- 
dividuals who, in their interpretative reports, 
never hesitated to express opinions or to op- 
pose, if convinced, official policies. 

We regarded all official restrictions on our 
freedom of movement within the areas to 
which we were assigned as gross infringements 
on the freedom of the press to learn what was go- 
ing on, and had no bad conscience at all about 
circumventing or defying them. Once when 
several east European states 
were closed to foreign jour- 
nalists I forged myself a 
diplomatic passport, with 
the aid of a seal from a 
“Gold Seal” coffee can sent 
me by my folks when coffee 
was scarce, and a red hair 
ribbon. It got me every- 
where. 

If 1 think of the epoch 
at home I think of Henry 
L. Mencken, who, before he sank into ob- 
scurity from a cerebral thrombosis years 


' before his death, spent a lifetime in a veritable 


carnival of exploding buncombe in high 
places, especially among elective officials 
whom he knew thoroughly, and tilting against 
popular delusions and the madness of crowds. 


the tradition of Mark Twain, Will 
Rogers, and above all of Voltaire, he de- 
veloped his own peculiar style described as 
“combined in equal proportions of a snorting 
volcano and a free-lunch counter.”’ In the role 
of the comic spirit, he despised pretentious- 
ness, hypocrisy, bluster and brag. But he was 
a master entertainer as well; his assaults were 
accompanied by uproarious laughter. He not 
only called a spade a spade; he wielded it as a 
steam shovel. The gentle art of politeness was 
not his. The targets of his not unrighteous dis- 
gust were “swinish,” “hoggish,” “‘booboisie,”’ 
““pishposh,” “shallow charlatans,” “‘illiterate 
idiots,” “‘shysters,”’ “‘chicaners.” Yet, though 
grossly irreverent, he was no cynic. Life fasci- 
nated him in all its phases, sordid or noble, 
and he was capable of recognizing nobility, 
admittedly rare. As James Bone, the famous 
editor of the Manchester Guardian, said of 
him at his death, ““He thought his country 
great enough to laugh at it while pursuing its 
destiny.” 

His irreverence extended to Presidents, con- 
gressmen, do-gooding women and “‘hell-fire”’ 
clerics. Wilson was ‘“‘Anglo-maniacal.’’ Presi- 
dent Harding’s prose reminded him of ‘“‘a 
string of wet sponges.” “Great patriots edging 
their way to the presidency want, primarily, 
the job, and wait [on issues] until they see 
which way the mob is whooping.” The curse 
of America was “know-nothingness,” and he 
recognized years ago America’s “‘fear of ideas” 
and “singular passion for conformity.” He 
fought thought control by any means, direct 
or indirect, knowing that contrelled thought 
is not thought at all. 

I have tried to imagine Mencken on one of 
the modern “panel” discussions that pass for 
debate, with the moderator moderating out 


BS*ESSO]S 


Time is infinitely long and 
each day is a vessel into 
which a great deal may be 
poured, if one will actually 
fill it up. 
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every forthright opinion, lest it might displease 
an ethnic minority, a religious group, organ- 
ized labor, organized capital, the internation- 
alists, the nationalists (if any), the United 
Nations, the Anglophiles, the Zionists, the 
educationists, and end in robust disagreement 
instead of the conclusion that there’s much to 
be said on both sides and that basically we are 
all together in agreement—about God knows 
what. 


B, virtue of heaven knows what “‘consen- 
sus”’ the American virtues have been reduced 
to “tolerance” and vices to “prejudice, bias 
and discrimination.”” That prejudice and 
judgment are not identical; that bias can be 
the result of considered weighing of all 
alternatives, that indiscrimination is an indica- 
tion of moral and cultural collapse, and that 
tolerance implies and does not negate the 
limits of the tolerable are apparent only to 
those who weigh with some exactitude the 
meaning of words. Courage and honesty are 
positive virtues, but our society is opting only 
for the negative ones; not for freedom for, but 
for freedom from—from want and fear and 
also from responsibility. 

Mind and character, as we have remarked 
before, are individual characteristics. But when 
masses, and the individuals who manipulate 
them for their own interests, rule, the indi- 
vidual is in eclipse; his discussions are private; 
like Caspar Milquetoast, he has as his motto 
“Don’t stick your neck out.” He hunches it 
between his shoulders, an unbecoming pos- 
ture for a neck which should hold a head 
erect and one which impedes circulation of 
blood to the brain. 

Consider the questions 
that are not considered de- 
batable in the U.S. today! 

Since World War II 
American foreign policy has 
undertaken to “police the 


much of it as the Russians 
are not already policing. 
Thisinvolvesanever-mount- 
ing armaments race now 
entering the field of the 
intercontinental atomic guided missile against 
which there is no defense whatsoever. It 
involves subsidizing, arming and_ other- 
wise bolstering “friendly” governments, how- 
ever incompetent, unpopular and unstable. It 
requires the maintenance of hundreds of 
American air bases from the North to the 
South Pole around the circumference of the 
globe, none of which can be used except with 
the consent of the governments of the coun- 
tries where they are stationed. It even suggests 
the conquest of the moon, happily free of any 
government, friendly or unfriendly. It commits 
us to “‘liberation’’ campaigns by “‘peaceful 
means,” which is a contradiction in terms. It 
involves us in every national and anticolonial 
rebellion and commits us under the “Eisen- 
hower Doctrine” to intervention on call by 
governments having trouble with their own 
people—or even cooking up the trouble to 
justify the call for help. It leads us to neglect 
Our nearest neighbors in the New World. It 
defies all American tradition and historical 
experience. It ties into itself the whole eco- 
nomic apparatus of our country. It creates a 
constant hemophilia of the taxpayer’s income, 
increases the public and private debt, furthers 
inflation, and is rapidly turning us toward state 
capitalism in which the completely socialized 
military is the nation’s biggest business. 

Not debatable? What, then, is debatable? 
Privately, apostles of doom have been proph- 
esying for a long time that it will fail. But, 
Milquetoasts that they are, they keep their 
opinions private. Of course it is not succeeding. 
The Vice President of the United States is 
stoned and spat upon in a Latin American 
republic and American Information Centers 
are bombed and fired in numerous places. So 
Mr. Nixon, who personally behaved very well, 
is given a hero’s welcome—the reward now- 
adays of everybody who fails in a good cause. 
In the whole of American history there have 
never been such aggressive retreats. 

But the voices of those who might (and 
even do) protest in an appeal to reason are 
drowned in conformism. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 121 
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Feeling tense, fretful, washed-out from a headache due to 


OT WEATHER FATIGUE? 
Take an'‘aspirin break?.. 
Take BAYER...relax...You'll feel better fast! 
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Yes, the word is getting around. You don’t 
haveto suffer from the annoying headache or 
irritating aches and pains that are so often 
caused by “hot weather fatigue.” Tofeel bet- 
ter fast, just take an ‘‘aspirin break”’...take 





Bayer...relax...and you'll be amazed at 


-how quickly it has you feeling fine again! 


One reason why Bayer brings such fast 
relief is that a Bayer tablet disintegrates 
on its way to your stomach. That means it 
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BAYER BRINGS FASTEST RELIEF a 


The fastest, most gentle to the stomach relief you can get from pain! 
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enters your stomach in a delicate shower 
of soft, tiny flakes. Thus, it’s ready to go 
to work instantly —without delay—to bring 
the fastest, most gentle to the stomach 
relief you can get! 





PRESCRIPTION FOR RELAXING 


1. When you feel tense, fretful from a head- 
ache, first take two Bayer Aspirin. 
2. Then, relax. Sit down... put your feet up 
, and rest awhile. 
> 3. This brief rest plus Bayer will have you 
feeling better fast, so you can face the 


| heat with a smile. Try. it. 
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No more tears 


from soap in the eyes 


Use the shampoo 
that can’t burn 
or irritate eyes. 


Leaves hair silky- 








DR. SPOCK TALKS WITH MOTHERS 


Is your child 


vetting enough 


sleep? How much 


is enough? 


By BENJAMIN SPOCK, M. D. 


ow much sleep should a child have? 

I used to think, when I started to 
practice medicine, that the answer was 
definite and easy. Most textbooks of 
pediatrics, and child-care books for 
parents, gave some kind of table. One, 
for instance, would say that the average 
child needs and will probably get 16 to 20 
hours of sleep in the early months, 14 to 
16 hours by one year of age, 14 hours 
by two years of age, 12 hours at six, 11 
hours at nine, 10 hours at twelve (to bed 
at 9 if up at 7). 

But the more experience I had the more 
difficult it became for me to be definite. 
There are so many factors that influence 
sleep. 

There’s a lot of variation in the amount 
that different babies sleep in the early 
weeks. Some would say that this only 
proves that one individual naturally re- 
quires much less sleep than another. But 
I’m not at all sure that innate differences 
play the largest part in the first month or 
two. This is the age for colic and for what 
I call irritable crying (misery for long 
spells, especially in the evening) and for 
intermittent fretfulness. It’s the age when 
a few babies stay awake all day and others 
stay awake half the night, without being 
particularly unhappy. But in most of 
these cases the impaired sleep pattern 
proves not to be permanent. If they are 
sensibly guided, a majority of these 
babies are sleeping an average amount by 
the time they are three months old. 

Still, there are a few infants who have 
no misery and no bizarre pattern who 
merely sleep considerably less than aver- 
age, and who go on through childhood 
with the same tendency. So there may be 
such a thing as an inherent, inborn sleep 
pattern, which is different for each in- 
dividual. If there is, it wouldn’t neces- 
sarily mean that the child who sleeps less 
has less need of sleep, but rather that he 
has a more wakeful—perhaps tenser— 
nature which simply doesn’t allow him to 
sleep the average amount; his system 
adapts to this and makes the best of the 
sleep he does get. Perhaps I’m splitting 
hairs about this point, but I’m doing so 
for a purpose. I think that some parents, 
who happen not to take sleep very seri- 
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“T think that probably the most influential factor 
of all in the amount of sleep children get is the sleep pattern 


in which the parents themselves were brought up.” 


DORIS PINNEY 


There’s a lot of variation in the amount different babies sleep in the early weeks. 


ously, simply state that their children are 
the kind who need little sleep, and they 
let it go at that. Yet it might be that with 
wise guidance these same children could 
be led to take more sleep and profit by it. 

There’s not much doubt that children 
and adults can be accustomed, over a 
period of time, to take somewhat more or 
somewhat less sleep than they previously 
had. For example, during a trip or visit 
it may be almost impossible to keep chil- 
dren to their usual bedtime. They yawn 
a lot the first few days and then they seem 
gradually to adjust, at least to a degree. 
Adults on a restful vacation (probably 
without children) may find themselves 
sleeping a couple of hours longer than 
they ever thought they could. 

A number of years ago I was impressed 
with an extreme example of how older 
children can be trained to sleep more. It 
was at a convalescent hospital for chil- 
dren who had had rheumatic fever with 
heart disease. In those days there were 
none of the wonder drugs with which 
attacks of rheumatic fever can be cut 
short. The only known treatment was 
rest. In that hospital the rest regimen was 
carried out vigorously and the discipline 
was strict. There were children between 
the ages of five and eighteen. Even the 
eighteen-year-olds had to go to bed early 
(with lights out), and in addition had to 
take a two-hour nap after lunch, during 
which no talking, reading or other distrac- 
tion was allowed. I was amazed to learn 
that even adolescents, after being in the 
hospital a few weeks, went to sleep after 
lunch and early in the evening—just as 
two- and three-year-olds do. 

Though it may be true that children 
can get used to somewhat less than the 
average amount of sleep, without visible 
harm, this adaptation has limits. For in- 
stance, there are those sleep problems in 
the first year of life (discussed in the 
JOURNAL four years ago) in which the 
infant either learns to fight off being put 
to bed at night (so that instead of settling 
down at 7 P.M. he insists on being walked 
till 11 or 12), or wakes two or three times 
a night and demands company for a total 
of three to five hours. Most of the 
mothers report that these babies do not 


make up for the lost sieep in daytime 
naps and are tired and irritable all day 
long. (The treatment of these problems, 
which takes only two or three nights, is 
for the mother to put the baby to bed at 
a sensible hour and not go back to him 
at all.) Teachers sometimes have the 
problem of the child who, month after 
month, yawns through school and who is 
found on investigation to be staying up 
a good part of the night because of family 
disorganization or neglect. ~ 

There are various emotional tensions 
that are known to interfere with sleep. 
A couple of years ago I wrote in the 
JOURNAL about how frequently the two- 
year-old becomes a bit anxious at being 
left alone in bed and tries to postpone it 
by asking again and again for another 
drink and to be taken to the bathroom. 
Or he learns to climb out of his crib and 
keeps appearing at the parents’ side, try- 
ing to beguile them into letting him stay 
up. In severe cases the child climbs out of 


bed fifteen times in two hours, and the . 


parents eventually lose their tempers 
every night. (The treatment when the 
anxiety is very mild is prompt parental 
firmness, to convince the child that there 
is nothing to be afraid of and that he 
must settle down without more ado. If 
he’s really frightened, the treatment is 
more complex.) 

At all stages of childhood sleep may be 
impaired by daytime worries, fear of 
nightmares, guiltiness about undiscov- 
ered misdeeds, exaggerated rivalries. 
These have their deep as well as surface 
causes. When they persist, they call for 
the help of the child-guidance clinic or 
the family social agency. 

I think that probably the most influ- 
ential factor of all in the amount of sleep 
children get is the sleep pattern in which 
the parents themselves were brought up. 
Parents tend in most instances to apply 
the same rules to their children as were 
applied to them. (A few, in revolt, swing 
to the opposite extreme.) 

I was brought up in an Eastern city by 
very conscientious parents who them- 
selves had been put early to bed in child- 
hood, and who took rules of health for 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 100 
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All through your 


active day... 


new IVIUD IVE stores odor 


without irritation 


So gentle for any normal skin you can use it freely every day 


If you’ve ever worried about your deodor- 
ant failing ... or about underarm stinging 
or burning from using a deodorant daily— 
now you can set your mind at ease. 

New Mum Cream will stop odor right 
through the day and evening. And new 
Mum is so gentle for normal skin you can 
use it whenever you please. Even right after 
shaving, or a hot bath. 

Contains no aluminum salts 

Mum Cream gives you the kind of pro- 
tection you can’t possibly get from any 


other leading deodorant—because it works 
a completely different way. 

Mum Cream is the only leading deodor- 
ant that works entirely by stopping odor. 
Mum contains no astringent aluminum salts 
(often the villain when it comes to irrita- 
tion). It keeps on working actively to stop 
odor 24 hours a day with M-3—Mum’s won- 
derful hexachlorophene that destroys both 
odor and odor-causing bacteria! 


When Mum is so effective—yet so gentle 
—isn’t it the deodorant for you? 
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S in Christian thought and practice has 
always been construed in terms of mar- 
riage. Prevailingly the system of marriage 
has been that of monogamy, though there 
have been occasional aberrations into big- 
amy and polygamy. Even so, the relation- 
ship was ideally for life with fidelity binding 
equally upon both partners. Within this 
general pattern diversities were possible as 
to the nature and role of marriage and 
consequently also of sex. 

Three broad varieties are discernible. 
The first may be called the sacramental 
view, in which marriage is regarded as a 
lifelong union designed for progeny and 
as a remedy for sin. Often an incidental 
aim in Christian history has been the unit- 
ing of families and property. No falling in 
love was prerequisite, and often matches 
were made by parents. — 

The second type is the romantic, in 
which woman is well-nigh deified. Erotic 
love is considered ennobling, and the mak- 
ing of love becomes a religious cult. A 
romantic attachment is then a prerequisite 
for marriage. 

The third type may be called the com- 
yanionable, because marriage is based on 
1 community of convictions and even of 
castes. 

These three attitudes are not incom- 
patible, and in an ideal marriage must be 
combined. 

The sacramental view has made for sta- 
bility in marriage at*the expense of senti- 
ment. The rating of virginity above mar- 
riage even in the early church tended to 
reduce the purpose of marriage to propa- 
gation and the avoidance of promiscuity. 
In the Middle Ages marriage became a 
device for uniting families and fortunes. So 
little regard was paid to the feelings of the 
partners that children were sometimes be- 
trothed as soon as their sex was determined. 

Against this system came revolts in two 
directions in Southern France in the twelfth 
century. The one was the complete repudi- 
ation of marriage in favor of virginity for 
all. Such was the position of a heretical 
sect which looked upon all sex as defiling 
and would not even eat anything connected 
with the processes of reproduction: no 
eggs, cheese, butter or milk. Luckily for 
them, they did not know that plants and 
fish have sex. 

The other revolt was the glorification of 
romantic love outside the confines of mat- 
rimony. Romantic or courtly love was 
portrayed as ennobling, because the be- 
loved is superior to the lover and conveys 
to him something of her own worth. Here 
for the first time we have not only a cult of 
love, but also the idealization of woman. 
Courtly love called for continual courtship 
and courtesy. 
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GION 
RED CHRISTIAN VIEWS OF 


SEX AND MARRIAGE 


[ By ROLAND H. BAINTON 


The three conditions of this love are 
exhibited in troubadour song. The first is 
that love ennobles. ““Love is not a sin,” 
sang one of the troubadours. “‘Rather it is 
a power that makes the evil good and by 
it the good becomes better.’’ Second, the 
beloved must be superior to the lover: 
“The lady of whom you hear me sing is 
fairer than I can say; fresh complectioned, 
beautiful to look upon, without blemish. 
Yes, and she is not rouged, nor can any- 
one say evil of her, so pure and noble is 
she.” . . . “She is lovely; gay and noble 
is she.’’ The lover is her inferior and her 
vassal: ‘“‘Lady, I am and shall be yours, 
ready for your service. I am your sworn 
and pledged vassal.” In the third place, 
love must be a quest ever uncertain: “So 
fearful am I in regard to her, the fair one, 
that I deliver myself to her, imploring her 
mercy.”’ Jealousy is ‘‘the mother and nurse 
of love,” in the sense of solicitude, anxiety 
and vehemence of desire. 

This love was held to be impossible in 
marriage, because in marriage love is taken 
for granted, not freely given. In marriage, 
woman is not the superior but the equal 
if not indeed the inferior of man. In mar- 
riage there is no exhilarating quest, no 
furtive fulfillment. The conditions of courtly 
love are best realized if the lover address 
himself to a married woman on whom he 
has less than a claim and whom he cannot 
enjoy without stealth and adventure. Hence 
courtly love is the cult of adultery. 

In real life we discover the conflict of 
virginity, marriage and courtly love in the 
case of Abelard and Héloise. He was a 
distinguished teacher who won the love of 
a young and brilliant girl. They hada child 
out of wedlock. Abelard, who had violated 
the hospitality of her uncle, offered to make 
amends by marriage. Héloise objected. The 
reason was partly economic. As a teacher, 
Abelard could not support a wife and 
family and continue his career, because 
universities in those days were not en- 
dowed to support married professors. But 
the most serious consideration was that 
marriage was a yoke of bondage for the 
wife and a device for uniting properties. 
“T want not yours but you,’ wrote Heloise. 
“J invoke God as witness that if Augustus 
should offer to make me his empress I 
would rather be your mistress.” They did 
marry, presumably to satisfy Abelard’s 
debt of honor, but the scale of values re- 
mained: virginity first, courtly love second 
and marriage third. 

The time when romantic love and mar- 
riage came to be combined cannot be de- 
termined with precision. There are some 
interpreters who feel that a line is to be 
drawn between the north and the south of 
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with Jockey USP. underwear 
made only by Er0frere 


Mother makes sure that he starts off 
right with Jockey Jr. underwear. 
Tailored especially to fit him, Jockey 
coverage does away with all gaps 

and binding. And soft, gentle Jockey 
brand knit fabric never causes chafing! 
Heat-resistant elastic waistbands 

and leg openings last wash after wash: 
















Give your lad a break and introduce 
him now to Jockey Jr. underwear! 
Remember: comfortable boys 

are happy boys! 


Boy’s Sizes 2-12 
Prep Sizes 14-20 





known the world over by this Sek soldin 98 countries « Cooper's, Incorporated, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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It puzzled most everyone in 
Bloomington, Indiana—but it pointed 


the way to far less tooth decay 
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The Dental Clinic 
That Never 
Filled A Cavity 


66 
Dont you ever use a drill, doctor?” 


The dental scientist smiled down at the 
patient in the chair. “Not in this clinic.” 


“But suppose you find I have a cavity. What 


will you do about it?” 


“We'll refer you to your regular dentist,” was 
the answer. “Our only purpose is to study a new 
way to prevent cavities.” 

The clinic’s job, the dental scientist continued, 
was to test a new stannous fluoride toothpaste— 
now called Crest. By examining the teeth of 
thousands of volunteer brushers, the clinic could 
find how well Crest prevents decay. 


Today, the results of the clinic’s tests are a 
matter of scientific record. Crest cut cavities 
almost in half, compared with ordinary tooth- 
paste —for both grownups and children. 


Putting it another way, the brushers who used 
ordinary toothpaste developed nearly twice as 
many cavities as those who used Crest. 


In fact, many people who brushed with Crest 
were found to have no new cavities at all be- 
tween checkups at the clinic. This wonderful re- 
sult has been dramatized by Norman Rockwell 
on the opposite page. 

What makes these remarkable results possi- 
ble? I’m told that, unlike ordinary toothpastes, 
Crest strengthens “soft spots” on teeth against 
decay. Soft spots are weak places where cavities 
are likely to start. 


A DENTAL 


HEALTH MESSAGE FROM 


BY MARGUERITE HIGGINS 
Noted Journalist and Pulitzer Prize Winner 


Now, because of Crest, you may find that your 
dentist, too, has less need to use his drill. 


“a 


* * * * 


If you use Crest, you can make a simple test of 


its anti-decay ability—with the help of your den- 
tist. Ask him to compare your cavity record 
before you started using Crest, with your cavity 
record since. You can see how much less decay 
Crest has meant for you. 





GOOD NEWS FOR THIS CHILD AT THE CLINIC in Bloomington, Indiana: his X-rays and dental examination show 
no new cavities. For both children and grownups, Crest cut cavities almost in half, in the most extensive “in-use” 


tests ever made on a dentifrice. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, MAKERS OF CREST TOOTHPASTE 
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Dental examination report for: 


Laura Webber 
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Not one new cavity for Laura 
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fewer cavities for all the family. 
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And Crest freshens your mouth— 


sweetens your breath! 
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Fluoristan is 4 trademark for 
Procter & Gamble’s exclusive 
fluoride tooth decay fighter. 
©1958, The Procter & Gamble Co. 
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Call Your Nearest 


United Van Lines 
Ns meds 


pre-planned 


moving 
Th 





United’s “Pre-Planned’’ system 
arranges all details in advance... 
anticipates all problems...makes 
moving day easier, more conveni- 
ent for you. And United’s exclusive 
Sanitized vans keep your loveliest 
furnishings fresh and clean. Look 
under “Movers” in Yellow Pages 
for nearest United Agent. 

For facts about the city to which 
you’re moving...and other mov- 
ing day advice...ask your United 
Agent for BETTE MALONE 
Consultant Service....no cost or 
obligation. 
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THERES 
A MAN 

IN THE 
HOUSE 


By HARLAN MILLER 





“Nobody sprays them, 
nobody prunes them, 
nobody fertilizes them.”’ 


My Dream Girl has added a dwarf 
Texas lemon shrub to the décor in my 
den and at my office. (Is this symbol- 
ism?) So far, no lemonade; but she 
says the parson grew a three-pound 
lemon, and who’m I to doubt it? 


We saw too many ruins and ancient 
temples on our trip around the world. I 
came home convinced that travelers 
overdo this examination of the silly 
season in our earlier civilization, neglect 
the contemporary life. 


I propose we quit stuttering each 
time we mention our in-laws, merely 
because there’s no convenient word 
for ’em. Why not give all in-laws the 
rank and title of cousin? So I can call 
my son- and daughter-in-law’s fa- 
thers ‘“‘cuz.”’ 


Two young hosts in our town have gone 
and done it: they’ve boldly thrown a big 
dancing party with hot dogs and ham- 
burgers as the backbone of the refresh- 
ments. (Now we can all afford to pay off 
our social debts.) 


“I do wish my dentist would sit 
down!’’ pouts Betty Comfort, snaking 
her garden hose toward her petunias 
and marigolds. ‘‘Half my strain comes 
from worrying if his feet hurt.” 


Maybe our children should copy 
maxims in third-grade school notebooks, 
as we did. If “subliminal” radio com- 
mercials influence people, copying “The 
truth shall set you free!’’ twenty times 
might influence a child—or at least im- 
prove his handwriting. 


When our witty French neighbor 
overheard us grousing about Paris 
tourist traps she said, “‘Yes, in Cen- 
tral Park it’s ‘Let’s see the monkeys 
at the zoo’; but on the Champs- 
Elysées they say, ‘Allons voir les 
américains au Lido.’ ”’ 


At our midmorning coffee break on 
Main Street we agreed that the deadpan 
collegians who drench their instructors 
in fishy indifference will probably be 
earning $5000 a year less than their 
eager-beaver classmates. 


I’m happy to send my neckties to 
church bazaars to auction for charity. 
But have the church ladies ever 
thought of selling kisses at $1 each in 
a good cause? (Or whatever the men’Il 
pay.) 


If teachers in our town (or even in your 
town) conducted a raffle or lottery among 
themselves, they might send a teacher ona 
trip to Europe or around the world next 
summer. ( With the school board’s blessing, 
naturally.) 


Our little group of beauty experts 
agreed at lunch that few hairdos are 
as becoming to a woman as a high 
bun or pony tail. Brings out her in- 
nate purity and the shape of her 
head. 


Maybe children ought to study foreign 
languages in fourth and fifth grades in- 
stead of waiting till eleventh and twelfth. 
Teach ’em before they get too old and 
befuddled by life. 


A pretty girl in our town, beset by 
suitors, has promised one boy that he can 
be her second husband. He’s slightly 
flattered, but thinks she might get in a rut 
and stay married to the one she’s already 
pinned to. 


How quiet it is around the house 
this summer! Our youngest is off for 
Europe on a cycle trip with two high- 
school chums. (That’s farther than I 
ever went to get away from my chores.) 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


“What makes me feel useless,” 
broods Peter Comfort, trying to start 
his power mower, “‘is to dance with a 
pretty girl at the country club right 
after she’s danced with several of our 
superexpert dancers. Do my wit and 
charm atone for my amateurish Ivy 
League dancing?”’ 


My most foolish moment on our trip 
around the world: when a Roman waiter 
waved a tray of change at me and 
thanked me profusely, as if I’d told him 
to keep it. I hadn’t, yet I just sat there 
trying to form the words “Hey, bring it 
back!” 


An exciting adventure nowadays, 
my shower bath: Will the automatic 
washer go on? Will my Dream Girl 
turn on her garden hose? Is the dish- 
washer due to gush? When comes the 
next cycle of the washing machine? 
Or majority reports from other fau- 
cets? I’m apt to be chilled or scalded. 


Next time I circle the globe I want 
to see more of people’s kitchens, cel- 
lars and bathrooms, and fewer ruins 
and ancient temples. And Pan Amer- 
ican Airways promises to help me 
snoop a bit more into contemporary 
household life, via their office help. 


We brought home enough chopsticks 
(mostly plastic) for a medium-sized 
party. We figure guests can’t eat too 
much with chopsticks. We'll feed ’em 
easy chopstick-type food like hot dogs 
and French fries, maybe. (My Lady 
Love says “Oh, yeah?’’) 


Oddly enough, we didn’t object so 
much to loud, strident radio com- 
mercials while traveling, in languages 
we couldn’t understand; it all sounded 
comical, the loud voices, the tension. 
And now that we’re home I can flick 
my blab-off in self-defense. 4 

Secretly, I’m glad my wife didn’t carry 
out her threat to buy silk in Siam to make 
new draperies for my little den. What's 
wrong with the ones I’ve had for fifteen 
years? Before that they were the living- 
room draperies. I still wince when I re- 
member how long it took us to pay for ’°em. 


In our remodeled kitchen there’s a 
new mixer in the sink counter, and 
our youngest has discovered that from 
ordinary broiled liver he can make 
better liver paste than we get at $2 a 
pound. In 100 years it'll pay for itself. 


We run into our Canadian cousins oc- 
casionally in our travels, and it’s divert- 
ing to observe that they behave today 
much as we Americans used to in the 
first flush of Yank successes sixty years 
ago: quite lordly, dominant types. 


Orie of our town’s clubwomen 
orated, “‘If you educate a woman, you 
educate a whole family; if you educate 
a man, you educate one person.”’ Is 
t-h-a-t so! Don’t our small fry learn 
a thing or two from the old alumnus? 


. .. When our daughter phones from the 
Far West on Mother’s Day and uncorks 
an interesting bulletin for next November, 

... Or our youngest coins an all-purpose 
Phrase like “‘portable nirvana” and doesn’t 
mean a portable radio, 

. . And Junior sends me a three- 
generation snapshot with Harlan III on the 
edge of Tokyo’s imperial moat, 

... Or my Lady of Sheer Delight makes 
me unflex my hands when she thinks I'm 
too tense, 

... And I realize our son-in-law and 
daughter-in-law have begun to seem like 
son and daughter 

Then I doubt I'd have been one tenth as 
happy in a bachelor’s apartment on Sutton 
Place ina silk house jacket. ° 
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People who know whats good for them... 
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Good taste is one good reason to choose a banana. Good nutrition is Help yourself—HAVABANANA! 
another. A banana gives you a well-rounded supply of vitamins and minerals. ie : 

A banana also gives you an energy boost with wholesome natural-fruit & 1s. Help yourself to a slender figure! 4 ° 
sugars. And a banana is kind to a nervous stomach — helps “gentle” your ~*~ , Help yourself to better digestion! 

digestion along. All this in a sweet and mellow treat that’s good for ‘mt Hel piyaurcelitornew vitality | le 
weight watchers, too: there are only 88 calories in a medium banana! REMEMBER—a medium banana has only 88 calories. 


According to the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Calorie low!* Vitality high! Bananas belong in your daily diet! 
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Weight-losing diets Infant diets Growing-up diets Geriatric diets Vitality diets 
A medium banana has only 88 Bananas are so digestible Bananas provide vitamins and Easy to fix, easy to chew, easy Bananas are a wonderful-tast- 
calories — and sweet, mellow doctors prescribe them as one minerals, plus wholesome fruit to digest, bananas are perfect ing way to get nutrition essen- 
bananas are so satisfying! of baby’s first solid foods! sugars for energy. for older folks. tials you need for health! 


% Calorie low-— Fruits as a class are low in calories, and bananas are a particularly low- 


calorie food because they may be eaten straight from the peel with no high-calorie extras added. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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New twist on good old hot dogs! Turn 
them into gay gold ‘Barber-poles’ 
with French’s new recipe! French’s 
own mustard recipe calls for rare 
spices, specially grown mustard seeds, 
and the finest vinegar. That’s why 
more women choose and use French’s 
Mustard than any other mustard. 
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FRENCHE Borber- Pole Frahks 


More fun than a circus for kids and 
grown-ups—and so easy for you— 


8 frankfurters, large size 
11% cups biscuit mix 


4 teaspoons French’s Mustard for dough 
1g cup milk 


plus enough French’s Mustard to fill frankfurters 


Place franks in boiling water. Let 
stand 8 min. Measure biscuit mix into 
bowl. Blend mustard with milk, add 
to mix. Roll out into 8-inch square, 
Y4 inch thick. Cut in 8 one-inch strips. 
Split franks half through; fill with 
mustard. Wrap dough in spiral around 
each frank. Place on greased cookie 


sheet. Brush with butter. Bake in hot 
oven, 450° F., 10 to 12 minutes or 
until lightly browned. Serve hot. 
Friendly Warning: Because French’s 
Mustard has a special flavor, texture 
and color all its own, don’t expect 
best results from this recipe with any 
other mustard. 
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In food —-—-—-—------ 


no other mustard has the light and lively flavor of 


FRENCHS MUSTARD 
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... Homes for Unwed Mothers 


The Crittenton Program 
By MARGARET HICKEY 


Seventy-five years ago Charles Crittenton, a success- 
ful businessman, founded a night rescue mission for 
young women in memory of his daughter Florence, 
who died in childhood. From that simple beginning 
in New York City has grown a national association 
of 48 homes for unmarried mothers and three spe- 
cial-treatment programs for adolescent girls, each 
under the direction of a professional staff and a 
board of interested citizen-volunteers. 

Every year some 6000 of the young women who 
become pregnant out of wedlock (193,500 in 1956) 
turn to Florence Crittenton—the only national 
agency that specializes in service to unmarried 
mothers—for confidential help in planning medical 
care and the future of their children. The service, 
however, is not limited to physical care for mother 
and child. Nor are the homes merely a place to hide. 
Over the past ten years the association’s member 
agencies have been adding to their program a real 
growth experience for the troubled young woman. 

The trained, sympathetic Crittenton social worker 
may help the girl who remains in her own home or 
goes to a supervised boarding home. But most come 
to the maternity home, where they find companion- 
ship with others in the same situation, and the op- 
portunity to discuss their problems with trained 
counselors. From the group many derive strength— 
and often courage, for the first time, to face the fact 
of their pregnancy. For others, learning to get along 
with people is a step in growing up. Since the ma- 
jority of the residents are young (nearly half are be- 
tween 15 and 19), the homes recognize their interests 
as those of normal teen-agers. There are recreation 
and craft programs, and outside excursions. Several 
homes have “‘residents’ councils” in which the girls 
discuss group living and set their own standards for 
it. Usually all share in the work of the home. 

The girls may remain from two to four months 
before delivery until ten days to three weeks after. 
Many are able to pay the full fee for their care, which 
may range from $2.84 to $10.61 a day. But because 
the majority of the homes are Community Chest or 
United Fund members, no one whom the agency 
feels it can help is turned away for lack of funds. 

Since so many of the residents are currently stu- 
dents who will probably return to school (almost 75 
per cent of the girls decide to give up their babies for 
adoption), a number of the homes have vocational 
or educational programs. In Detroit, Houston, 
Seattle and Washington, D.C., for example, the 
board of education sends public-school teachers to 
conduct classes for residents. The Toledo, Ohio, 
home, hopeful that many of its girls later will marry 
happily, conducts family-life counseling classes. 

Such attempts to deal with human problems con- 
structively, the association reports, often do produce 
happy results—young women who go home with 
a new sense of confidence and responsibility. END 


LEO STASHIN 


po Cullen was nineteen years old, fright- 
ened, and facing a big problem alone the 
day she first walked into the offices of Chil- 
dren’s Services in the Red Feather Building of 
Cleveland, Ohio. She had come to the right 
place, for Children’s Services is dedicated to 
helping parents and children for whom the 
normal course of parenthood has broken 
down. Several months before, Polly had been 
shaken to find that she had fallen into a sor- 
rowful, shadowy category that she knew only 
from hearsay: that of ““unwed mother.” 
Polly bore little resemblance to the popular 
image of the girl who gets herself into trouble, 
although she is like many others in fact. She 
has short, curly black hair, clear gray-blue 
eyes and endearing freckles. She looks 


‘scrubbed and healthy. She had been senior- 


class president in high school and had won a 
four-year scholarship to her state university. 
There she met Tom Smith, a junior, and by 
June they were engaged. By midsummer she 
had to face the fact that she was pregnant. 

By the time Polly reached Children’s Sery- 
ices, she was stubbornly trying to carry the 
consequences of this on her own shoulders. It 
had finally become clear to her over the sum- 
mer that Tom was not going to marry her 
right away. ‘His family came into the picture, 
and then he bent with the wind. Their excuse 
was his education—and also, ‘What would 
our friends think!” She had not told her own 
parents. She says, ““My daddy’s just about the 
sweetest person around, and my mother is the 
motherly type—in a nice way—and I was 
going to die before I told them. They had such 
hopes for me.” She let Tom’s parents get in 
touch with relatives in Cleveland, an out-of- 
state city, and Tom’s aunt had sent back word 
that Cleveland had four maternity homes and 
a program she described vaguely as “working 
in a private home.” 

Polly traveled to Cleveland alone (Tom had 
gone back to college), with a sharp feeling 
that Tom’s family had made the arrangements 
not so much to help her as to rid themselves of 
a problem. It didn’t take long at the aunt’s 
house for her to become aware that, “‘I was as 
welcome as a skeleton in the closet. They 
hardly spoke to me, and when the doorbell 
rang I was supposed to run and hide.” The 
idea of a “wage home”’ became fixed in hei 
mind. “If Tom offered to help with the costs 
of the baby, O.K., but I wasn’t going to ask 
him for a penny. I saw I should be earning 
money instead of sitting around piling up bills.” 





Many of these girls find ina foster 

home their first experience of family love— 
love of husband, wife and children 

for each other, in daily give and take. 


Polly, accompanied by the tight-lipped, dis- 
approving aunt, visited one of the maternity 
homes first, as do so many girls in her pre- 
dicament. If she had not heard about “‘wage 
homes” and been so certain that this was what 
she wanted, she might not have been referred 
on so promptly to Children’s Services, the 
only community-supported service in Cleve- 
land that has a foster-home program for un- 
wed mothers. That afternoon Polly and the 
aunt were led into the small office of one of its 
trained counselors who greet newcomers, 
Miss Louise Charles. Miss Charles immedi- 
ately became Polly’s friend when she cour- 
teously suggested that the aunt take herself 
off to shop for a while. 

Alone with Miss Charles, Polly hesitantly 
told her story. Miss Charles was cautious 
about promising a foster home for Polly, for 
she explained that they were something more 
than wage-earning devices. Home and girl 
had to be carefully fitted together, for the 
main purpose was to provide a constructive 
experience for the girl. She did tell Polly some- 
thing about Children’s Services and what it 
could do for her. Since it was a private agency, 
it was possible to help Polly, who was from 
another state. It provided three main services, 
any or all of which she could use. Its service 
for unwed mothers, called the Alice Hunt 
Center (to honor one of the first Cleveland 
women to interest herself in the unmarried 
mother), would give her the guidance of her 
own counselor, or “caseworker,” all through 
her pregnancy and for as long thereafter as 
she needed it. The caseworker would see that 
she had shelter, either in a maternity home 
(the center works closely with all of them) or 
in a foster home, and would also help make 
plans for the delivery of the baby. The 
agency’s large foster-care service for children 
would provide an immediate foster home for 
her baby after delivery. If Polly decided to 
surrender the baby, its adoption service would 
accept him provided (because Polly was from 
out of state) he was sufficiently healthy that he 
was not apt to become a public charge on the 
state of Ohio. Chances were good that the 
baby would be placed in an adoptive home 
within three months. All along the way, medi- 
cal, psychiatric and legal advice would be 
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No other mushrooms 
have such delicious flavor ! 


* Guaranteed by ” 
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So Convenient—Just Heat and Use! 


BinB Mushrooms are superior in flavor because they are the choice 
brown variety of cultivated mushrooms—broiled in creamery butter 
and packed in tasty butter-enriched mushroom broth. 

Give meals a party touch with delicious BinB Broiled in Butter 
Mushrooms, prepared as called for in your favorite ee 













Enjoy all three 
ready-to-use styles 
BinB 
BROILED IN BUTTER 
MUSHROOMS 





WHOLE CROWNS 
Perfect with Steaks 


ae 
CHOPPED 
Ideal in Sauces 


SLICED 
Tasty in Omelets 


FREE! 32-page Recipe Book. Write: BinB Mushrooms, M-2, West Chester, Pa. 
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available free of charge if these services were 
needed. 

Children’s Services did not, however, pro- 
vide for prenatal care or for the delivery of the 
baby, and this Polly would have to pay for. 
She could go to a private hospital if she chose, 
or ask the center to arrange for delivery at one 
of the maternity homes, where deferred or in- 
stallment payments could be worked out. Her 
only costs to Children’s Services itself would 
be after the baby was born, for his support in 
a foster home if she wanted this service—on a 
graduated scale up to $25 a week. Polly did 
not know that Children’s Services collects 
only 12 per cent of its operating costs in foster 
care and adoption fees. Its network of foster 
homes, which shelter close to 300 children on 
any given day, and its many professional 
services to parents or children in distress are 
supported by the greatest single share of 
greater Cleveland’s vigorous Community Chest 
campaign. In 1957 Cleveland citizens, through 
the Community Chest, gave over half a million 
dollars to its whopping $646,000 budget. 

Polly says now that her mood that day had 
been ‘“‘bitter—very bitter,” but bitterness was 
hardly the impression she left on Miss Charles. 
“You couldn’t help warming to her right 
away. She was so young and troubled and 
pretty—and trying so hard not to sound 
critical of the Smiths.’’ She adds thoughtfully, 
“You wondered how a girl like this could have 
this happen to her.” 

The next day Polly had her first appoint- 
ment with Miss Katherine D. Lovell, who was 
to be her caseworker. They talked in privacy, 
in one of the Children’s Services’ intimate, 
attractively furnished interview rooms, and 
Miss Lovell, a trim young 
woman whose understand- 
ing has been deepened by 
years of experience, quickly 
understood that Polly was 
miserable in Tom’s aunt’s 
house, and that the sooner a 
foster home could be found, 
the better. She had no trou- 
ble deciding about Polly’s 
suitability for such a home. 
As she remembers that first interview, a note 
of the affection that tends to gather about 
Polly slips into her voice. ‘““You could tell 
that she had had a happy childhood; she 
trusted right away. She was a lovable girl. 
Everything about her was just right.” 

Shortly thereafter, Miss Lovell had a tele- 
phone conversation with Mrs. Lawrence 
Maxwell, a young mother who had applied 
for a “mother’s helper” from the Alice Hunt 
Center at the time she and her husband had 
adopted their second child, a baby girl, 
through Children’s Services’ adoption service. 
The conversation was tentative, for Mrs. Max- 
well had never taken in one of the center’s 
girls, and no foster home is used until Miss 
Lovell herself has met the family and seen the 
living arrangements. However, Mrs. Maxwell 
already knew a good deal about the program, 
for her brother-in-law, Francis Maxwell, had 
been a member of the Alice Hunt Center ad- 
visory board, and he and his wife, two of the 
center’s first foster parents, had taken in no 
less than thirteen girls. Miss Lovell says, “A 
home that comes to us through a board mem- 
ber is usually a good one, for the board mem- 
bers know what we are looking for.” 


This in no way limits the type of foster 
homes, for Children’s Services’ board mem- 
bers represent every facet of the city’s life. 
As William Schmidt, energetic executive direc- 
tor of Children’s Services, says, ““We couldn’t 
do the job we do without broad citizen back- 
ing. We have a twenty-five-member board of 
trustees and a separate women’s committee, 
and each of our three services has its own 
advisory board as well. In all, a hundred and 
five men and women sit on our boards and 
committees. They are voluntary and non- 
sectarian, the two words we like to stress.” 
At the time of Miss Lovell’s call, Mrs. Max- 
well knew one rule—that the girl must have a 
room to herself—and her first reaction to Miss 
Lovell was, ““We haven’t an extra bedroom.” 
Then she heard herself saying, *“‘There is the 
playroom. I think we could fix it up.’ She 
agreed to talk to her husband about it that 
night, and Miss Lovell asked if she might 
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pay a visit the next day. The following evening 
Miss Lovell called Polly and said, “I think I 
have a home.” Polly says, “I had been living 
for that call. You’ve no idea how nice it was 
to have a friend working for me.” 

The next morning, Tom’s aunt drove Polly 
out to the Maxwells’ for, an initial meeting. 
Polly had been told by Miss Lovell, ‘I’m just 
bringing you and Mrs. Maxwell together. Any 
decision will be up to the two of you. If you 
think you might be unhappy there, you don’t 
have to go.” The aunt chose to stay in the car, 
for she didn’t like to be seen around Cleveland 
with Polly, so Polly walked to the door alone. 
She walked with considerable trepidation, for 
“T was still in fear that I’d find people who 
wouldn’t like me. Why should they, Knows 
what I had done?” 


Anse Mrs. Maxwell was waiting also with | 
some trepidation. Would this girl be tough? © 
The Maxwells’ dining alcove opened off their 
small living room, the compact, modern 
kitchen barely held one adult in motion, and © 
if someone sneezed in one of the three bed- 
rooms upstairs, it was heard throughout the, 
house. Could such a house hold a stranger? 
What about family meals? One thing she was 
certain of: she and her husband would want a | 
sense of privacy in the evenings. Mrs. Maxwell 
reminded herself of her tall, sensible husband’s 
comment the night before: ““One thing about 
this—it carries its own termination date.” 

Mrs. Maxwell had one quality to balance 
these distracting thoughts—a great sweetness 
that shows itself in face and voice. Moments 
later, in Polly’s young, hurt presence, she says, 
“My doubts ee ” She saw only a hu- 
man being who needed 
help—her help, here and 
now. 

Polly says, “‘How can 1] 
describe it! Here was this 
warm, very warm person. 
She had kept Jamie and 
Sarah up from their naps | 
to meet me, and here were 
these little cherubs. We 
talked about the work, and 
she told me I’d be an assistant—nor a servant; 
that I wouldn’t have to do anything she 
wouldn’t do herself. She showed me my room, © 
the whole house. I asked when I could move 
in and She said ‘Any time.’ I was so pleased. 
So I moved in the next day.” 

Now, one year later, Polly speaks of the 
Maxwells’ as ‘“‘my home.” Mr. and Mrs. Max- 
well have seen her through the delivery of her |@ 
baby, and her momentous decision to place | > 
him for adoption. Polly has seen Sarah through — j 
her first steps and two-year-old Jamie through 
his first sentences. She has fed them, bedded 
them ahd has only one way of speaking of 
them—with emotional stops full out. Of Mr. 
and Mrs. Maxwell she says, “If I can ever have 
a marriage—well, one tenth as wonderful as 
theirs, Ill be happy.” The Maxwells became 
so fond of Polly that they asked if she would 
like to come back to them after her delivery 
and stay until she was ready to return to 
school this September. Polly jumped at the 
chance. As Mrs. Maxwell says, “The bonds 
just grew naturally. It’s really been as close to 
perfect As it could be.” 

Children’s Services is delighted at this | 
spontaneous flowering of friendship, but not 
too surprised. From the beginning, its pro- 
gram of foster homes has been deliberately 
based on putting carefully chosen girls into 
carefully chosen homes. Miss Opal Jacobs, | 
assistant executive director of Children’s | & 
Services, says with a twinkle in her eye at the 
conservatism of her fellow social workers, | 
“Foster homes for unwed mothers began be- 
ing used about twelve years ago—and they’re 
still considered an experiment,” but she and) 
Mr. Schmidt know their program, as carried | 
on in the Alice Hunt Center, is based on 
principles that have stood up under test. 

Miss Helen O’Rourke, supervisor of the 
center, says, “It’s a limited program for a very 
particular girl. We have four caseworkers in 
the Alice Hunt Center, and last year we coun- 
seled about nine hundred unwed mothers, 
perhaps six hundred of them on a major basis. 
Yet in the twelve years since we placed our: 
first, in 1946, we’ve placed only ninety-seven 
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girls in thirty-five foster homes. Most of them, 
you see, come to us with plans already made. 
They are referred on by the maternity homes 
or other agencies simply for our foster-care or 
adoption services. Many more come to us too 
close to delivery time to make a foster home 
worth while.” 

Miss Lovell is the caseworker in charge of 
investigating and approving would-be foster 
homes, although her enthusiasm for the pro- 
gram is shared by her three co-workers in the 
center. She says, “All our homes might be 
called mother’s-helper homes, although we 
never have fixed on an official title for them. 
The girls are asked to do light housework and 
child care in return for their bed and board 
and a small allowance—ten dollars a week.” 
She laughs and adds, “The things Polly 
planned to do with her ten dollars! But you 
can see they are not primarily wage homes. 
Our aim is to give the girl a positive experience, 
one we hope will make her more stable and 
mature. That’s our first consideration. 

“They're for the particular girl who can 
profit by family living. In my opinion this is 
more apt to be the older girl, sixteen, seven- 
teen and up. The very young girl can’t accept 
the responsibilities that come with a foster 
home of this kind because she’s too demand- 
ing, too upset. This is true of the seriously dis- 
turbed girl too. But the program is still tiny 
because girls don’t know of this resource. They 
just don’t come to us early enough. I think we 
lose quite a number this way. If they would 
come to us in the fifth month, instead of the 
eleventh hour! 

“Our chief criterion for a foster home is that 
it have warm family relationships. The second 
is that the mother must be home. We get many 
calls from working mothers, but we aren’t an 
answer for them. The turnover is too fast, for 
one thing. When a young mother at home 
calls up, I explain our program right away, 
and try to find out how self-centered her own 
interest is. Is she interested in helping some- 
one with a problem? 

‘“‘Not that we want her to do a caseworker’s 
job. The girl will be seeing her caseworker 
once a week, and we actually discourage deep 
discussions between mother and girl about the 
girl’s problems. But the mother must have an 
initial acceptance. 

“There are some smaller criteria. The girl 
must have her own room, two hours of rest 
every afternoon, and at least a day and a half 
off. We leave the sharing of meals up to the 
foster family, but it isn’t necessary. The girls 
themselves often prefer to eat with the chil- 
dren. They may see themselves as servants, or 
be shy and awkward in the presence of the 
father. In general, the foster mothers are ex- 
tremely co-operative. We'll find a mother 
scolding her girl because she doesn’t rest 
enough in the afternoons, while the girl 
thoroughly enjoys being taken care of.” 

None of this sounds very “experimental,” 
but at the heart of the foster-home program 
there is a question: are an unwed mother’s 
emotional problems materially benefited by 
this exposure to successful family life? Social 
workers have come to almost unanimous 
agreement, based on the realities of their ex- 
perience, that illegitimacy is a symptom rather 
than an accident that “might happen to any- 
one.”’ As Miss Jacobs says, “We cannot point 
to a single basic cause—but we can be sure an 
emotional factor is present. Unmarried parents 
are emotionally confused people.” 


The confusion can usually be traced to the 
girl’s relationships with her own family mem- 
bers, and sometimes its cause is painfully 
obvious. Mr. Schmidt says, “The hardest 
thing for me to hear is the outraged mother 
who says, ‘Why did my daughter do this to 
me!” To which Miss Jacobs adds, ‘‘The irony 
is that the girl may have had the baby for her 
mother’s sake—hoping the baby will win her 
mother’s love and attention that she herself 
missed as a child. But if the grandmother takes 
the baby, the girl may find herself more un- 
satisfied than ever, and be back in a year with 
another baby.” 

Just as often, the cause of a girl’s emotional 
problems may not be obvious at all. In Polly’s 
case, she vehemently described her relations 
with her family as wonderful. “I was so happy 


until my latest goop!”’ But Miss Lovell noted 
a deep determination on Polly’s part to as- 
sume all blame. Soon after Polly had moved 
to the Maxwells’, her parents, to whom she 
had given a flimsy pretext for breaking off 
college and moving to Cleveland, discovered 
the real circumstances. They immediately 
rallied behind her. Polly says, ““They were 
writing “Come home! Come home and have 
your baby here! You can keep it or do what- 
ever you want.’ But I just couldn’t go home 
and hurt them.” 

She was equally doggedly determined not to 
inconvenience Tom. The girl who attaches 
herself to an immature man who is almost cer- 
tain to let her down at every opportunity 
puzzles her family and friends, but she is no 
uncommon story to social workers. Miss 
Lovell says, ‘Polly and Tom still considered 
themselves engaged. He would write letters, 
cruel letters, complaining that he was upset. 
When he flunked out, he blamed her. This was 
the fellow she was going to marry.” 

To which Mrs. Maxwell adds indignantly, 
““Keeping quiet about Tom was the hardest 
thing Miss Lovell asked me to do. I wanted to 
speak my piece! He was writing to her: ‘You 
are getting fat and unattractive.’ He came to 
visit during the Christmas holidays, but he 
would sit outside and blow the horn for Polly 
rather than come in and meet us. Once he 
took her for a twenty-mile drive and never 
spoke a word. When Polly would talk about 
the baby he would say, ‘Oh, that’s all over and 
done with. Let’s not talk about that any 
more.’” 

Polly has told Miss Lovell that she was once 
engaged to someone else, ‘a boy everybody 
liked. I was the one who broke it off. I guess 
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I didn’t deserve a better fellow.” ““Why,” asks 
Miss Lovell, “did she have to choose someone 
who would hurt her? Why did she want to 
punish herself?” 

Social workers are not psychoanalysts, and 
the important thing to Miss Lovell is not really 
the answer to this question, but the fact that 
during Polly’s stay at the Maxwells’ some of 
her attitudes, bit by bit, underwent a change. 

“T remember the day when Polly suddenly 
said to me, “You know, Tom’s awfully self- 
centered. He’s like a three-year-old. After he 
telephones I feel miserable. I burst into tears.’ 
She was finally able to say, “He says he wants 
to marry me, but maybe I don’t want to marry 
him.’ Then I felt I could encourage her. It’s 
tough to change a point of view.” 

Shortly before her baby was delivered in a 
maternity home, Polly broke their engage- 
ment. Tom refused to accept this at first, for 
he undoubtedly had his own emotional need 
of Polly, but he began to see she meant it 
when she finally decided boldly to ask him for 
some money. Polly says, rather gleefully now, 
“T just told him I didn’t think the money angle 
was fair, that a Jot of the girls take the fellows 
to court. He said well, he had some money he 
was saving for a new car, but he guessed he’d 
give it to me. I nearly fell out of my chair.” 

Polly still speaks of her family with glowing 
affection, but her decision to stay at the Max- 
wells’ instead of going home showed a whole- 
some independence. Miss Lovell says, ‘“‘I 
assured her she was right. It’s a general prin- 
ciple, if a girl is trying to stand on her own 
feet—and if she’s nineteen years old.” 

The real test came when Polly decided to 
place her baby for adoption, against her 
parents’ well-meant pleas. She was fortified in 
this not only by Miss Lovell (Alice Hunt 
Center workers feel that a girl ‘should use 
the experience of having a baby—but not use 
the baby’) but by the fact that her beloved 
Jamie and Sarah, adopted children, had what 
seemed to Polly as happy a home as she could 
wish for. Miss Lovell says, “By then she was 
feeling very secure at the Maxwells’,” and in 
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this atmosphere, free of possible pressures 
within her own large family, she made what 
Miss Lovell is sure was the right choice. 
Polly had education and charm, but Alice 
Hunt Center board members and workers can 
tell many happy stories of successful foster- 
home experiences involving many types of 
girls. Beatrice, another of Miss Lovell’s cases, 
went to the home of Dr. and Mrs. Albert 
Walker for three months, and stayed three 
years. Mrs. Walker recollects, “‘Her face was 
plain, but she had a heart of pure gold. She } 
adored our youngest child, and eagerly did } 
anything I asked her to. Her number-one 
quality was loyalty. You could tell she was 
thrilled to be a member of a family, and this 
was very touching. She was foo goodhearted } 
as far as money goes. If she had two dollars in 
her purse, she’d spend a dollar and a half ona 
present for the baby. Every Christmas she | 
came downstairs with her arms loaded.” 


D.. Walker feels that Beatrice’s pregnancy 
was “no problem” for the older Walker chil- 
dren. “Our oldest boy was ten then, but her’ 
figure never bothered him. I don’t think there’s 
any doubt about it—it was good for them. Thé 
face of America. They were left with kindly | 
feelings. I'd say one of the few problems came 
just because we were so fond of her. My wife 
drove her to the hospital, and you would have 
thought Isobel was having the baby. Later, | 
when Beatrice began going out in the evenings | 
again, where would Isobel be? Home worry- 
ing! I'd say to her, ‘Darn it, you’re going to! 
be going through this with your own children; 
spare yourself.’” 

This pregnancy of Beatrice’s was her sec- 
ond, but it was her first spent in a foster 
home. Miss Lovell says, “She was able to 
grow away fast from her own family at the 
Walkers’. She was so pleased when they asked 
her to stay on after her delivery. She learned 
to dress better, she /oved their address, their 
manner of living. She got a foster father as 
well as a foster mother, social status—oh, she} 
got a number of things she wanted from the 
Walkers.” And to everyone’s relief, there has 
been no third pregnancy. 

There was Grace, who baked a cake for her 
foster mother marked “To Mom.” Her case- 
worker, Mrs. Gertrude Cobbs, says, “She 
came from a home with nothing, absolutely 
nothing. She really unfolded in that foster 
home. Afterward she came to me and asked 
me for a book on happy marriage.’ There 
was Arlene, who had been so quiet and un- 
demonstrative that her foster mother, Mrs. 
Kenneth Clarke, wasn’t sure what she had 
made of her stay. But the day Arlene left she 
slipped Mrs. Clarke a note that said, “I’m not 
good at saying things, so I'll write this down, 
You and Mr. Clarke were so good to me.” 

There are funny stories and some sad ones. 
A girl of European background was scandal- 
ized by the spectacle of her family eating from 
trays in the living room; a girl from the South 
told Mrs. Cobbs, “But the children are sc 
noisy and rude!” Mrs. Cobbs regretfully tells 
of Stella, one of the failures. ‘I never saw suck 
a lost little girl. She was wistful, panicky 
pretty, and she came to the center alone. Hei 
mother knew of her condition, and cut he) 
dead in the street. The mother wasn’t going tc 
wrinkle her brow over it. 

“Stella was pretty dependent on me at first 
but as her mother continued to reject her, sh« 
became more hostile. She couldn’t respond t¢ 
her foster family, and even stopped trusting 
me. It was one case that didn’t work. She 
couldn’t take a mother figure at all.” | 

Miss Lovell says, “You can see what 4 
crucial experience is packed into a short time 
I don’t mean that growth experiences can’t 
cur in a maternity home too. Some girls d 
better in a group than with a family. But in 
foster home a girl has an opportunity to 
the whole action of family love—of husban 
wife and children for one another. Fost 
homes have tremendous possibilities. 
course they don’t work every time. You ju 
don’t count on the miracle. All you ask for i 
a reasonably happy interlude, pleasant experi 
ences, and a roof over the girl’s head. The 
when the miracle happens, when a girl reall 
grows in understanding, you want to bl 
these good women and their husbands, thes 
foster families who make it possible.” EN 
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MAKING MARRIAGE WORK 


What Factors 


Favor Good 
Sexual Adjustment 


and 


a Happy Marriage? 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph.D. 


Pennsylvania State University, Department of Psychology 


DISAPPOINTED YOUNG WIVES 


‘After six months of marriage, | am very 
happy except for one thing: our sexual relationship has 
been a great disappointment, as I have never yet 
achieved satisfaction.” ... 

“T have tried to make my husband think I enjoy sex, 
and I seem to have succeeded—at least his love-making 
becomes more intimate all the time. But if he keeps on, 
I don’t know how long I can go on pretending. Is he 
unnatural, oramI?”’.. . 

“Although I love my husband dearly, I have never 
achieved a climax in sex, and he knows it. Our marriage 
is happy in all other ways, but does this mean that it is 
doomed to fail, sooner or later?” 

To comment on these queries in reverse order, the 
answer to the third is no. The marriage is not doomed 
to inevitable failure simply because the wife has failed 
to achieve a climax. In the second situation, the chances 
are that neither husband nor wife is unnatural. Rather, 
it is likely that he senses her failure to respond, and is 
trying, deliberately or instinctively, to arouse her by 
aggressive techniques. 

As for the first young wife, her problem is certainly 
not unusual, and probably not insoluble. A happy 
sexual relationship, like every other aspect of marriage, 
depends on a gradual process of adjusting to each 
other, of sharing, of learning to express one’s own 
feelings and respond to the mate’s. With her husband’s 
love and understanding, and her own growing insight, 
she can gradually achieve a better sexual adjustment— 
as has many another young wife who at first found sex 
a great disappointment. 

In the past fifty years, women’s evaluation of sex and 
its place in marriage has undergone a profound change. 
Today’s wife expects her marriage to be happy and well 
adjusted sexually. But too often, her expectations are 
not based on adequate information or desirable 
attitudes. 

What factors favor good sexual adjustment? Through 
our research, we are able to compare the characteristics 
of wives who are sexually well adjusted with those of 
wives who are poorly adjusted. Significant differences 
in training and background immediately come to light. 

When compared with poorly adjusted wives, the well 
adjusted are more likely to have: associated with boys 
throughout childhood: been trained by their mothers 
to fulfill definite home duties; received much of their 
sexual information (especially about pregnancy and 
intercourse) from their mothers; understood sex as an 
expression of love; been able to confide in at least one 
parent and not been secretive about sexual matters; re- 
garded virginity as important; avoided dressing to 
accentuate sexuality; not been self-conscious about 
undressing before other girls; had no dread of child- 
birth in marriage; anticipated breast-feeding their first 
baby; and refrained from promiscuous petting. 

After a little thought, the implications of these find- 
ings become clear. They mean that these girls have had 
happy and confiding relationships with their parents, 
have been trained to look forward to the role of wife 


and mother, and have been helped to accept sex and its 
concomitants as a natural and desirable part of mar- 
riage (but not as a goal to be pursued in itself outside of 
marriage). In short, these girls have developed healthy 
and constructive attitudes, which should help them to 
achieve a wholesome and happy relationship with their 
husbands, not only sexually but in all other aspects of 
marriage. 

But they do not mean that a wife who has not had so 
favorable a background will never be able to achieve 
good sexual adjustment. Rather, they should suggest 
to the unresponsive but perceptive wife that changes 
within herself are much more likely to bring about im- 
provement than blaming her husband. 

Moreover, this discussion of the ideal preparation 
for sex and marriage may not be specific enough to re- 
solve the doubts of young wives sorely troubled by 
particular aspects of their sex relationship. Perhaps a 
brief discussion of some of the questions that come to 
us most often will be helpful. 

Are many marriages sexually unsatisfactory ? Yes. At 
one time or another, three fourths of marriages are 
troubled by some degree of sexual maladjustment. For 
many couples, these difficulties are short-lived, and are 
ultimately resolved as are conflicts in other areas. For 
others (some 30 per cent after four years of marriage) 
satisfactory adjustment is never achieved. It is this 
group in which the divorce rate will be highest in later 
years. For though a marriage happy in other respects 
can survive despite a poor sexual relationship, a good 
sex relationship makes it easier to withstand the strains 
and pressures which sooner or later beset every married 
couple. 

When is poor adjustment most likely ? During the first 
few years of marriage. This is a major reason for the 
very high rate of divorce during this period. During the 
first few months, the young wife who consistently 
achieves satisfaction is the exception rather than the 
rule. But the young wife disappointed in the first 
months or year should not decide that her marriage is 
doomed to unhappiness or failure; neither should she 
ignore her disappointment or accept it passively. 
Rather, she should realize that many brides have sur- 
mounted a similar problem; summoning all her re- 
sources of patience, love and understanding, she should 
seek gradual improvement. 

What determines sexual capacity ? It is inherited, like 
intelligence or any other aptitude of the human race. 
Some individuals are born with great intelligence, others 
with very little. But the great majority are neither gifted 
with genius nor handicapped by feeble-mindedness. 
Similarly, only a small percentage of men and women 
are born with enormous sex drive, and only a few with 
little or none. But from birth on, the development of 
normal sexual capacity and responsiveness depends on 
environment. Sexual capacity is inherited, but motiva- 
tion and response are learned. In this learning process, 
the development of wholesome attitudes is a vital factor. 

What is responsiveness ? This attribute is too subtle 
to be described as though it were a single entity, but it 
can be most readily appraised in terms of strength of 
sex desire, ease of arousal and ability to reach climax. 
A wife’s unresponsiveness can usually be explained in 
terms of inhibitions and repressions (again, faulty atti- 
tudes) developed before marriage, rather than in terms 
of an inherent handicap. Very few wives are truly frigid. 

What is the role of sexual climax ? This is a difficult, 
delicate and complex question. Young people today 
have acquired a great deal of surface information 
about sex, but too often little real understanding. As a 
result, they approach marriage confidently expecting to 
achieve climax in their first experience. Quite often the 
bride fails to do so, and both she and her husband are 
left bewildered, disappointed and deeply disturbed. 

Certainly climax for both partners is the desirable 
culmination, and most happy and well-adjusted wives 
would say it is essential. But even some well-adjusted 
wives sometimes fail to experience climax, and they do 
not renounce sex or their husbands. Too, it must be 
remembered that the intensity varies greatly from time 
to time in the same individual, and between individuals, 
and in any case is a different phenomenon from that 
experienced by the man. 

If an affectionate wife does not become sexuaily 
aroused, she may have no urgent need for tension 
reduction. As long as she can respond to her husband’s 
advances without feeling frustrated, and if neither is 
upset by absence of climax, sexual activity can be re- 
warding and gratifying for her in the same way as a 
loving embrace. 

Are many wives repressed or inhibited? Among col- 
lege wives, about half say they are not at all repressed 
or inhibited. Another 30 per cent say that they are 
somewhat inhibited. The rest say that they are strongly 
repressed or inhibited. Nearly every wife who con- 
sistently fails to achieve climax is found in this third 
group. Equally significant, in this group are the 10 per 


cent of wives who say they cannot bring themselves to 
discuss sex with their husbands. This lack of communi- 
cation is a major barrier to better adjustment, for when 
a wife can’t talk over her sex attitudes and feelings with 
her husband, she denies herself one of her best oppor- 
tunities to rid herself of repressions, and to promote the 
intimate understanding between them which is funda- 
mental to a better relationship, not only physically but 
mentally and spiritually. 

Is knowledge of techniques vital to adjustment ? Any 
knowledge that is essential is quickly and easily ac- 
quired. Although in psychological terms human sexual 
behavior is not instinctive and must be learned, only a 
minute proportion of marriages are unsatisfactory be- 
cause of the husband’s or wife’s ignorance of funda- 
mental techniques. Failures in sexual adjustment are 
due to not feeling rather than to not knowing. Too 
often, mental blocks inhibit normal feelings and 
thereby prevent normal actions. 

Many wives write or come to us asking questions 
about the ideal length or frequency of the sex relation- 
ship, the desirability of certain techniques, periodicity, 
and other specific questions. But these matters require 
answers too detailed or too intimate to be discussed 
here. In any case, an unsatisfactory adjustment can 
seldom be solved in terms of questions concerning 
single aspects, such as these examples. The wife who can 
gain insight into her own and her husband’s attitudes, 
who can cultivate deep understanding and trust be- 
tween them, will find such difficulties disappearing or 
resolving themselves. 

The most crucial factor in building a successful mar- 
riage is the determination of husband and wife to make 
it work. But that determination must be mutual. Its 
strength depends on the quality of shared satisfactions. 
And in marriage, nothing is more crucial than the in- 
timate emotional experience of sexual sharing. Without 
it, Some marriages will still survive. But they are always 
vulnerable to frustrations from within and to attack 
from without. 


DO YOU AGREE? 


What is the most essential characteristic of 
happy marriage? 


After love, being able to confide fully, freely and 
frankly in each other. 





ASK YOURSELF: 
Am Ia Responsive, Well-Adjusted Wife? 


Whether a wife is a bride or a mature matron, noth- 
ing is more important to the happiness of her marriage 
than the quality of her personal relationship with her 
husband. Please think through each question and make 
sure that you have answered it thoughtfully and ac- 
curately. If you feel that you cannot answer “‘Yes”’ or 
“No,” mark it ““DK” (don’t know). 


Are You: 


1. Usually happy and im good spirits? 

2. Free from repression and inhibition? 
3. Still in love with your husband? 

4. Able to confide fully in him? 

. Strongly attracted to him sexually? 
Receiving enough affection from him? 
. Careful not to make him jealous? 


Sena 


. In harmony with him about sexual mat- 
ters? 
9. Truly congenial with your husband? 
10. Content in your relationship with him? 
11. Sure he is contented with you? 


Do You: 


12. Feel that you and he are partners? 
13. Nearly always match his mood? 


14. Co-operate both affectionally and sexu- 
ally? 


Allow two points for each “‘Yes” answer, one point 
for each ‘‘DK.” If your total score is 24 or more, you 
have a very happy and well-adjusted marriage. An ay- 
erage score is 20 or 21. Any score of 16 or less almost 
certainly means that you are unresponsive and that 
your personal relationship with your husband is far 
from good. Why not ask him to answer these questions 
about you? Any difference in answers to questions (or 
where both answer ‘‘No”’) may lead to constructive 
discussion. Any reluctance you may have to his taking 
the test may be an indication that you find it difficult 
to confide in him. 
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This dressing is a refreshing change for most any kind of crab dish. To make it just blend 44, cup shredded, unpeeled cucumber with 1 cup Kraft Mayonnaise 
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Velvet texture Kraft Mayonnaise is specially made to 
blend with other ingredients. 


It’s creamier, fluffier . . . really the easiest mixing 
mayonnaise you ever tried. 


There’s no curdling, no separating with Kraft Mayonnaise. 
Your mixture is completely blended .. . and it stays that 
way, even if you keep it for days. 


Kraft’s is true mayonnaise, made with lots of eggs 

and. extra egg yolks, too. it takes 5 ft 
make e | easly Kraft’s own 

bleed at Ole and special beating process can give such 

velvet texture. 


Get Kraft Mayonnaise today and start creating your own 
dressings. Fun... and so easy! 
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The 32nd in a Series of Advertisements Presented by New York Life 
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Quiet, methodical, often unsung are the courageous efforts of Social Workers in the war against juvenile delinquency. 


Should your Child be a Social Worker? 


hy Russel! W. Ballard 


Director, Hull House, Chicago ( As told to LLEWELLYN MILLER ) 


AM frankly envious of the young men and women who 
are starting careers as Social Workers today. 


My profession is so very young that a vast, almost 
totally unexplored field of endeavor is before the new- 
comers to it. 

Each time I make that statement in public, I hear a 
murmur of argument, 

“‘What’s new about Social Work? Some people have 
needed help, and others have been giving it since the be- 
ginning of time.” 

That is true, too. 

Man’s need of help in time of peril, poverty, decision, 
sickness, infancy and old age is as ancient as man. 


But the meeting of such needs as a profession is a 


product of this century. 


It was only 69 years ago that one of the great pioneers 
of modern social service opened the doors of Hull House. 


Wealthy young Jane Addams was a college graduate, 
but she had no training as a Social Worker when she 
moved into Chicago’s most dismal slum and founded her 
Settlement House on the principle, “One does good, if at 
all, with people, not fo people.” There was no training to 
be had. 


No formal education for Social Work was available 
in this country before 1898. In that year the first training 
program on record was offered—a college course of six 
weeks. 


Today, six years’ study at college level is required for 
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professional standing, and we have 60 accredited Gradu- 
ate Schools offering Masters Degrees in Social Work in 
the United States and Canada. 


All services, opportunities and rewards in the field 
have expanded with equal, almost explosive rapidity. 


For example: before World War I, Social Work was } 
supported almost exclusively by church and philan-" 
thropic groups. Their efforts were directed in largest part 
to emergency aid for the sick, hungry, orphaned and 
otherwise helpless among the extremely poor. 






Today, Social Workers deal with problems of the total 
community, backed by federal, state, county and munici- 
pal funds that run into the billions, as well as by the 
agencies supported by voluntary contributions. We 
serve people of all income and cultural levels because, as 
a nation, we have taken giant strides in the last 25 years | 
in recognizing that citizens with emotional and mental 
troubles can scar the community just as surely as those 
impelled to desperate measures by the pressures of pov- 
erty and ignorance. 


Social Work today, ‘ 


All of this has happened so fast that many parents are 
unaware that Social Work is now one of the most di- 
versified, as well as one of the better paid, of the helping 
professions. 


What does a Social Worker do? 


Let’s take a look at Case Workers, Group Workers’ 
and Community Workers at some of their many tasks: 


Here is a Psychiatric Social Worker in a Child Guid- |’ 
ance Clinic working with a twelve-year-old girl who is a 
chronic runaway. Trying to solve her emotional prob- 
lems in their early stages may save the child, her parents, 
other parents and the community heartbreak and ex- 
pense in the future. 


Here is a Medical Social Worker with a patient who 
has just been told he has tuberculosis. She is helping him 
and his family accept the diagnosis with courage and 
plan for the long term of recovery that will take him 
away from them and off a payroll. 


Here is a Public Assistance Worker gently questioning 
an old man, far past earning age and alone in the world, 
who needs medical care, a place to live and enough 
income to live on. 


Here is a young man in conference with the Personnel 
Director of a manufacturing plant: He is a Parole Officer 
seeking jobs for men shortly to be released from prison 
so that immediate income will give them a chance to 
avoid trouble as they make a new start. 


Here is another man in conference with a Governor. 
He is the Director of a Mental Health Association, ad- 
vising about better services for the mentally ill. 


Here is a Group Worker from a Community Center 
hanging around a pool hall. He has spent every after- 
noon for many weeks making friends with leaders of a 
tough teenage gang. The boys are still suspicious, but 
they have agreed to organize a basketball team and try 
“slaughtering” a rival gang in the gym—rather than with 
switch knives. Many of them will never go back to street 
corner loitering and vandalism. 


Here are other Group Workers attached to Campfire 
Girls, Girl Scouts, YWCA, YMCA, YWHA, YMHA, 
aiding healthy and happy youngsters prepare for good 
citizenship. 

Here is a Settlement Worker aiding newly arrived 
Hungarian refugees, who know little English, with the 
problems that beset them in a strange land. 


Here is a Child Welfare Worker visiting the home of} 
a couple who hope to adopt a baby. 


Here is a School Social Worker talking with parents 
and teacher about a highly intelligent pupil who cannot 
learn to read. Why? What can be done? 


Here is a Family Counselor listening to a couple in the 
offices of a Family Service Agency, and helping them 
avoid a break-up of their marriage. 

Here is a young woman in uniform working out @ 
problem with a soldier. Army and Air Force commission 
both men and women Social Workers for service at home 
and overseas. 


Here is a teacher of Social Work on her way to India 
for a year as an exchange professor. 
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And here is a researcher, occupied with records com- 
piled by Social Workers in their daily contact with people, 
finding new knowledge about why people behave as 
they do. 


From this list, you can see that a large part of Social 
Work today is directed toward locating trouble and cor- 
recting its cause before it gets a flying start .. . a reward- 
ing way to spend a lifetime. 


Preparation and pay 


There are many people who do not have degrees who 
are doing enormously valuable jobs in Social Work 
today. We could not get along without their faithful, 
effective assistance. 


However, parents should face the fact that there are 
no short cuts to the most interesting and financially re- 
warding top positions. 


A career in Social Work—as opposed to employment 
with a limited future—calls for six years’ study at college 
level: four years in any college or university in a general 
course that ideally includes economics, sociology, social 
anthropology, political science, psychology and statis- 
tical method; and then two more years in one of the 
accredited Graduate Schools offering the specialized 
training and supervised field work that lead to a Masters 
Degree in Social Work. 


This is not so expensive an education as it seems at 
first consideration. 





As science lengthens our life span, helping solve the 
problems of the aged is an increasingly important 
function of Social Welfare Agencies. 


There are more scholarships available to graduate 
students in Social Work than in many other fields. The 
need for trained people is so great that a number of 
agencies are paying a large part of Graduate School 
expenses for outstanding students in return for a period 
of work, at full salary, after graduation. 


Salaries, once very low, now compare favorably with 
those of people in other helping professions—teachers, 
clergymen, psychologists, nurses and librarians. For this 
reason, an increasing number of young men are choosing 
Social Work as a career. 

In 1930, only 13 percent of the students in Social Work 
Graduate Schools were men. Today the figure is 40 
percent. 


The national average starting salary for 1957 graduates 
was $4,715 for men, and $4,565 for women. 


Again because of the demand for trained people, ad- 
vancement can be quite rapid to supervisory and admin- 
istrative positions commanding between $7,500 and 
$10,000, and I know of several executives who draw 
$25,000. Such high salaries are the exception, but this 
is clear proof that Social Work does not demand a vow 
of poverty, as many people mistakenly believe. 


Rewards and drawbacks 


One of the most tempting aspects of Social Work is its 
almost boundless horizons. It is exciting to be a part of 
something that is just coming into its own. 


In 1920, so few people made their livelihoods in Social 


Work that the U. S. Bureau of the Census did not make 
a separate count of those in it. 


Today, we have close to 100,000 salaried Social 
Workers and we need 12,500 more each year. This means 
that ambitious young people can move readily from one 
interesting job to another in search of variety of experi- 
ence and opportunity for promotion. 


“But don’t you find it depressing to see nothing but 
the seamy side of life, day in and day out?” is a question 
we hear often. 


True, it takes an emotionally mature person to stand 
the constant assault on the compassions. Our training 
prepares us to concentrate on what can be done for— 
not what has happened to—a client. But there isn’t a 





Trained Settlement Workers help newly-arrived ref- 
ugees to this country adjust to a new way of living. 


Social Worker worth his salt who does not feel deep 
concern for many victims of ugly circumstance, thinking, 
“What if this were my child?” 


This demand on sympathies is in no way unique to the 
Social Worker, however. The doctor, the nurse, the 
clergyman deal incessantly with pain, anxiety and 
trouble, too. They also find that the drawbacks of a 
helping profession are nothing compared to the shining 
rewards of turning knowledge and skill to use for others. 


Better than any amount of money or medals to me is 
my memory of the turning point in the life of a boy sent 
to me as an incorrigible. 


‘Now that I’ve got somebody on my side, I’ve got 
somebody to be good for—and I won’t let you down,” 
he said, and he hasn’t. Today he is a leading citizen of 
his small town, father of a fine, steady set of boys of 
his own. 


Besides, our work is by no means exclusively with 
those who are a burden on the community or a threat to 
it. The Social Worker is in alliance with the judges, 
lawyers, leaders in government, teachers and other pro- 
fessional people on all levels. Our work is for—and with 
—the total community. 


Hard to take, sometimes, is the feeling that your job 
is never done, no matter how much you do; and your 
failures can keep you awake nights wondering, “What 
did I do wrong? Where did I miss my chance with that 
upset child, that troubled and trouble-making teen-ager 
or adult?” 


But what job worth doing is a featherbed? 


People in Social Work 


Severe as is the need for trained people, there is no room 
in Social Work for the half-hearted, the selfish, or those 
chiefly concerned with the comfortable security it offers. 


Social Work is a science and an art. It is also a calling, 
demanding special qualities of both heart and mind. It 
is not only a way to make a living. It is a way of life. 


I should be used to hearing it, after all of my years in 
the business of helping people, but I still get mad when 
the nickname of “‘Do-gooder” is used, as if there were 
something faintly impractical and unforceful about 
making a career of aiding others. 
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In the first place, what’s wrong with doing good? 

All civilization is based on concern for others. With- 
out it, no family, or tribe or state can hold together. Our 
very nation is founded on a document concerned with 
the welfare of all—the Constitution of the United States. 

Social Workers are patriots in the truest sense of the 
word. They shore up democracy by working in the spirit 
of peaceful change for the betterment of all, and don’t 
think that there is anything easy or unforceful about 
winning peaceful improvement. 

Young men and women who choose Social Work join 
a band of hardy fighters. Behind them is a great army of 
battling ‘“‘Do-gooders” who are literally the architects of 
scores of the benefits and protections we take for 
granted today. 

Very few of us will win monuments of stone, or any 
other symbol of fame, before we leave this life—and of 
what value is a statue erected after you are gone, com- 
pared to the living monuments each Social Worker can 
point to as his own? 

The Social Worker’s monument is people, steadied in 
distress, encouraged in education, guided to the good 
citizenship and the ideals of democracy that, in final 
analysis, are the only security of the whole community 
of man. 

That is why I think “Social Worker” is the proudest 
title in the world, and the proudest parents should be 
those whose children are mature enough to take for their 
own the words of Horace Mann, “Be ashamed to die 
until you have won some victory for humanity.” 
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HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
HAVE THE CAREER HE WANTS 


Many factors will enter “into your child’s choice of a 
career: his interests, his ambitions, his abilities, the counsel 
he receives from teachers, friends and family. But, most of 
all, it will depend on his opportunities to get the training 
he needs to enter the field of his choice. 


Even though his college days are still years away, it’s 
never too soon to start making sure that your child will 
have the opportunity to continue his education when the 
time comes. 


Your New York Life agent has chosen as his career the 
business of helping families plan for the future—for edu- 
cation, for retirement, for all the things which life insur- 
ance helps make possible. Through training and experience 
he has become a highly qualified specialist. Youll find 
him both able and willing to help you. 


Booklets available on many careers 


This article on Social Work is one of a continuing series 
on career opportunities for young men and women, Thus 
far, similar articles have been prepared on Newspapering, 
Law, Medicine, Accounting, Teaching, Architecture, 
Aeronautical Engineering, Electronic Engineering, Pub- 
lic Service, Farming, Chemistry, Selling, Nursing, Start- 
ing a Business of Your Own, Pharmacy, Dentistry, 
Banking, Printing, Home Economics, the Mineral In- 
dustry, Personnel Work, Retailing, Atomic Science, 
Librarianship, the Armed Forces, Engineering, Food 
Retailing, Medical Technology, Traffic Managing, Sec- 
retarial Career and Scientific Career. Each is available in 
booklet form and will be sent to you on request. Yow ll also 
find additional help in our free booklet, “The Cost of Four 
Years at College.” Just drop a postcard to: 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., Dept. J-32, New York 10, N.Y. 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
Copyright 1958, New York Life Insurance Company 
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? This fine, gentle spray leaves hair soft and shining, Breck Hair Set Mist sprays on gently, evenly, leaving 
never stiff or dry. Its delicate touch holds curls softly, the hair soft to the touch, never sticky or dull. Always 
beautifully in place for hours, even in damp or humid good to your hair, this fragrant mist, with lanolin, 
weather. Breck Hair Set Mist is good to your hair. brings out the natural lustre and beauty of your hair. 
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50 years 
ago 
in the Journal 


The paper drinking cup began 
to appear at public fountains in 
August, 1908, replacing the old tin 
dipper. Glow Worm was first sung, 
and Tony Pastor. creator of the 


9 
first “music hall” in America, died. tioners? Nora O’ Leary has it licked with 5 
The new Directoire, or “sheath” a city garden and all the cool summer - 
gown, from Paris did away with dresses she designs for our pages. Dawn E 
rustling petticoats and padding Norman keeps varicolored bottles of 5 
and inspired the verse: cologne in the refrigerator. Cynthia 5 


“We don't wish to insinuate 
That they were not real before; 
But where, oh, where, are the hips 
that we 
Don’t notice any more?” 


The August, 1908, JOURNAL is 
called The Summer Porch Num- 
ber and includes Fun With 
Nothing but Clothespins, New- 
est Designs in Tatting and Patch- 
work, and Why I Would Not 
Marry My Husband Again. 


“He is less polite to me than to any 
other woman of his acquaintance,” 
writes the anonymous author of the 
last article. “He arises when other 
women enter the room, but never for 
me.” 


“Lor a veranda watermelon party 
serve watermelon juice, water- 
melon-and-nasturtium salad, and 
for dessert squares of frozen water- 


LOWN 


WHAT WE DO 


WHERE WE GO 
WHOM WE MEET 


We’re cool as an aquarium up here in 
the sky. But outside the city lies languid 
at 90°. Jersey hills shimmer and the city 
skyscape is hazy outside our windows. 
How to keep cool between air condi- 


Wheatland turns off all her lights at 
night and takes an ice-cold bath in the 
dark. Gladys Denny Shultz walks 
only on the shady side of streets and 
eats ice-cold soup (cucumber and raw 
tomato) in bowls she chills in the freezer. 
Jean Freeman sips quinine water 
tinged with lemon. Nelle Perry keeps a 
picture of polar bears over her desk and 
thinks about them. Medical experts say 
you should stay out of hot sun (10 a.m. 
to 2 p.M.), avoid sweets and alcohol, and 
take life easy. One Workshop group 
here has solved the whole problem with 
positive thinking. They’re making 
Christmas ornaments for the December 
issue. We visit them often. 


Summer notes around town, gasped 
to us by colleagues: Some taxis will be 
air-conditioned, are starting to sport stick- 
ers. There are fifteen air-cooled autos in 
town you can rent. The Indian delegation 
thinks it’s too hot here; the Ethiopian del- 





Nelle’s cooler: a Navy friend photographed it in the Arctic Ocean. 


little two-pound Pekingese Sam, Louella 
Shouer with spaniel Missy. On hot shop- 
ping days they can all stop at Wallachs’ 
men’s stores where special canine foun- 
tains are on hand. “‘All our stores wel- 
come dogs,” a friendly and baffled adver- 
tising director there told us, “‘but we can’t 
remember how it started. We just like 
dogs and they like us. Last winter a collie 
got lost in a blizzard and headed straight 
for one of our shops. His faith was well 
placed. We boarded him until we found 
his owners. We like people too.” 


Overheard at the Workshop, when 
Bruce and Beatrice Gould were enter- 
taining guests unfamiliar with publishing: 
“And what is Mr. Gould’s main inter- 
est?’ was one question. 
“TI hope you won’t misunderstand,” 
was Mrs. Gould’s reply, “but his main 


melon in boats of watermelon egation from U.N. say our weather is un- itcrcethis Me 
rind.” bearable (it never goes over 80° in Addis women. 

Ababa); the subway people are running Nboutithreewenrsta . 
‘Mildred: Girls do themselves u years ago our How America 


much harm every summer by in- 
judicious sea bathing. Do not 
remain in the water longer than 
a very few minutes.” 


“Is my two-year-old girl too young 
to wear colored dresses?” a mother 
inquires. “She has always worn 
: : mt 
white. but they soil so easily.” An- 
swer: “Let her play in checked 
gingham and wear white when go- 
ing out with you.” 


“What privileges should a girl allow 
a man to whom she is engaged? 
Please answer unreservedly, as hun- 
dreds of girls would like to know.” 
Replies Mrs. Ralston: “Every lover 
feels himself privileged to kiss, to en- 
circle with his arm, and hold the 
hand of his promised wife. . . . His 
attitude toward her person should be 
one of reverent worship.” 


**Easier and Better Ways in the 
Kitchen: Place together at one 
end of the table all your labor- 
saving machines—your bread 
grater, meat and coffee grinder, 
and potato cutter.”’ 
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one elusive eight-car cooled train; and a 
friend in the ice-cream field tells us we can 
buy 200 flavors of ice cream to see us 
through, including mango. 


Days past : JOURNAL editor Edward Bok 
had to campaign vigorously to outlaw the 
public drinking cup. Days present: We 
owe to some pet owners the news that 
even pups have well-tended drinking fa- 
cilities these days. Among our dog fan- 
ciers are Nancy Wood with Skye ter- 
rier Benny, Cynthia Wheatland with 
corgi Casey, Corinna Wildman with 


Nancy’s Benny was thirsty. 





Lives mother was Roberta Lawrence 
(“Broke but happy” as a professor’s wife 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan). She’s been 
reaping honors ever since. First she was 
voted “Model Mother” in a nationwide 
contest (daughter Robin sent in her pic- 
ture without telling her). Twice she was 
selected “Mrs. Ann Arbor” and now 
they ve nominated her as “Mrs. Michi- 
gan.” Added to that, she’s having her 
portrait painted by Ben Stahl as one 
of her prizes. We looked up something 
she told us a while back: “It always 
seems more important to go roller skat- 
ing than be indoors scouring corners.” 
With three children, housekeeping, 
P.T.A. duties and Faculty Wives’ Club 
work, it takes a model mother to run up 
records like that without even trying. 


We went along to watch Ruth Matthews 
close her eyes and pull a number from a 
fishbowl. She was in the office of Dr. Bruno 
Furst, memory expert. ‘What's on page 
twenty-two of last month’s magazine ?” she 
asked him. He told her in detail. **That’s 
the test I give my graduating students,” 
he said. “‘They can memorize a whole 
issue of the JOURNAL. Novels too.’ Doctor 
Furst himself “‘reads” David Copperfield 
from memory on long driving trips. “Had 
an SOS from a student a while back,” he 
told Ruth. “‘She had put aside a hundred 
dollars for a rainy day, forgot where. 





Asked to have the memory course rushed 
airmail so she’d remember. Found the 
money too. She'd put it in the bank.” 


JOURNAL assignments have taken Glenn 
White to some strange places. He’s 
been in prison (to interview a murderer), 
in a maternity hospital (he took a course 
in midwifery in order to write one story), 
in the hangout of a gang of delinquents 
in Boston (they stole the photographer’s 
camera for practice, later gave it back), 
and he slid down a muddy slope of Mount 
Tantalus on a swatch of ti leaves to write 
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Casey Tibbs (left) corrals Glenn White at 


“Youth in Hawaii.” ““Realism,” he says. 
So when Glenn turned up at an Arizona 
rodeo, no one was too surprised. ““Won- 
dered when you'd get to us,” cowboy 
champ Casey Tibbs greeted him. “Why 
don’t you write about a cowboy family 
for How America Lives?” He did. It’s 
“Rodeo Wife’’—appearing next month. 
Whenever we see Joyce Posson in our 
Reader Relations department, she’s an- 
swering hundreds of letters factually and 


fully. But some letters, Joyce told us, have 


really given her pause. Four of them: 
“What kind of curtains should go in a 
Gothic church?” .. . “Will you scold me 
regularly? I'm on my thirtieth diet!” ... 
“Dear Editors, send me all the informa- 
tion you have.” .. . and “Can you tell me 
where my wife is? She moved while I was 
away and I lost the address ! Did she notify 
the JouRNAL?” (She didn’t—and Joyce 
still worries about it.) 


Suddenl; 


no lol 


Mr. Randolph had got into the habit of dropping by 


g¢ to bring her a plump partridge 


or a gaudy pheasant. 
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She thought desperately of changing her name, 


of burying the money in the garden, 


of emigrating to Australia— 


but then Mr. Randolph gave her the white rose. 


By DOROTHY BLACK 


YOUNG MRS. CHANCE—1935 Peneye said Mrs. Chance 
unhappily, “I think there is something I ought to tell 
you.” She looked out over the neat little garden and 
down the neat little road they both still tried to per- 
suade themselves was not quite suburbia, yet avoiding 
his eye. Even after twelve years of marriage and two 
children, she was a little afraid of Henry, who did not 
like to be upset. 

She handed him the letter. 

His handsome face positively quivered with disbelief. 
“You mean to tell me you have written a book?” 

“Yes, Henry. I—er—yes, I have.” 

“Fun at the Fair. By Victoria Jones. You mean to tell 
me that’s you? And it’s sold in America for ten thou- 
sand dollars. Two thousand pounds!” 

When the amazing news first came, she had thought 
Henry would be pleased. It would help so much with 
the children’s education. They were in a constant state 
of agitation about meeting the children’s school bills, 
and it had been with this in mind, not very hopefully, 
she had set pen to paper. Thinking Henry would be glad. 

Could it be true, the hateful rumor she had heard 
from time to time that men do not like women who 
make money? They want to make it all themselves, and 
be praised and patted on the back. Good dog. Clever 
Fido. Did he find a large bone? Oh, no, she thought, 
putting the idea away quickly, whatever it was, it 
could not be that. 

“Do you realize what this means?” asked Henry, 
and he fixed her with those blue eyes of his which had 
once pulverized her in quite a different fashion. 

“Yes, Henry. That is—no, Henry. I don’t see why 
you are angry. I thought you would be glad to have all 
that help with the school fees.” 

‘All that help! My dear girl, you have landed me in 
the higher bracket for supertax this year. A nice state 
of affairs.” 

“You mean you are responsible for the tax on the 
money I make?” 

“Unfortunately, I am responsible for whatever 
financial idiocies you may perpetrate,” said Henry 
testily, “and this will just about land us in the cart.” 

“But, Henry, / wrote the book. Surely I can just pay.” 

“Never mind about all that. You don’t understand. 
My income has to be lumped with your money—even 
though yours is not income at all but merely a flash in 
the pan. You women don’t understand these things. In 
this happy land we live in the income-tax laws are so 


chaotic that I doubt whether anybody really under- 
stands them. This money should be a windfall, but it 
isn’t a windfall. It is a bugbear.” 

“But, Henry ——”’ 

““‘When assessing my tax for this year, your contribu- 
tion will be added to my income, and I shall be required 
to pay tax on the whole sum, and this means that | shall 
have a terrible time next year, when obviously you 
won’t make anything, trying to explain matters to the 
inspectors. In the end we shall probably be out of 
pocket on the whole business.” 

“But it’s my money. Why can’t I just be taxed 
singly?” 

“Because in England it does not work that way. Ina 
really civilized country like America, it is possible for 
husband and wife to have their own incomes and pay 
their own tax. With us, no. I am entirely responsible.” 

The telephone rang. 

“Is that Miss Victoria Jones?’’ purred a soft voice 
Mrs. Chance recognized at once. It was Miss Forth- 
right, from the literary agent’s office to which Mrs. 
Chance had sent her great work, hoping for nothing, 
never believing for an instant that anything would 
come of it. ““Good news for you, dear,” said Miss 
Forthright. “‘Prepare for a pleasant shock. Parkers 
Pictures have bought the film rights of your book. 
What do you think of that? And the money is nice too. 
Eighteen thousand dollars, if you please.” 

Mrs. Chance put the receiver down and shut her eyes. 

“What is it now?” asked Henry impatiently. 

“Get me a glass of water, dear, and I will tell you,” 
said Mrs. Chance faintly. 

In the apple tree outside the window a fat gray 
pigeon paused for a moment in its self-appointed task 
of debudding the apple tree, and said cozily, ‘Don’t do 
it, Miss Jones, don’t do it. Don’t!” 

The advice, thought Mrs. Chance, comes too late. I 
have done it. She still could not really understand why 
Henry wasn’t pleased; why, in a moment, he was going 
to be less pleased still. They were always bothered 
about money. Only recently Henry had had very seri- 
ous doubts as to whether they would be able to send 
Joe on to Rugby, which seemed a pity. The boy had 
brains. “‘He takes after my side of the family,’ Henry 
always said simply. 

Henry came back with her water, and while she drank 
it totted up the sum total of their joint incomes on the 
back of an old envelope. CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 
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‘“Aren’t we all three 
civilized people? 
And won’t you always,”’ begged Lisa Vanna, 


“be our best friend?”’ 
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arriet came back, reluctantly, from pow- 
dering her nose, and stood a moment on 
the edge of the dance floor waiting till she could 
cross to the big table opposite. The scene was 
both gay and elegant: it was an expensive, well- 
mannered night club, deservedly popular 
among top executives giving their guests 
the full treatment; Harriet was 
nonetheless anxious for the night 
to end. Her dress was right, her hair 
and make-up were right, everyone 
was nice to her, but she was conscious 
of being in the undignified position 
of the odd woman called in at 
the last moment to even a number. 
She was also conscious—as she 
was permanently conscious—of being in 
the still less dignified position—the 
positively corny position—of the 
secretary in love with her boss. 
With a slight feeling of guilt—as though she 
hadn’t been there when he buzzed for her—she 
observed him now sitting alone, horn rims on 
nose, leafing through the early-morning edi- 
tion of a newspaper. All the rest of the party 
were on the floor; even so, in a host, his atti- 
tude was altogether too detached; and without 
waiting for the number to end—indeed, fear- 
ing it might have only just started—Harriet 
began to thread her way between the encircling 
tables. When she was halfway there Mr. Alisan- 
der looked up and saw her. Absurdly, more 
like a schoolgirl than a woman of thirty, Har- 
riet felt her heart beat; and under his watching 
eye, instead of moving slowly and elegantly— 
smooth progress of neat black slippers, smooth 
maneuver of neat black stole!—plunged on like 
a hockey captain. She was even, as he pulled 
out her chair and she sank down into it, slightly 
breathless. 

“I’m fonder of you than of any woman I 
know,” said Mr. Alisander. “Will you marry 
me?” 

There are moments when the only thing to 
do, if one is to keep one’s head at all, is to fix 
the eyes on the nearest inanimate object. Har- 
riet’s eye fell on the paper: observed the print 










Harriet accepted bliss as the natural 
climate of life with Alec... 
until he told her, “It's Lisa I've got to talk about. 


Lisa...and myself.” 


WOMAN 


By MARGERY SHARP 


slightly smudged (probably still damp from the 
press), took in three headlines (CRIsIS IN 
MippLE East; NEw TRAFFIC RULE; FILM 
STAR’s Divorce), also a minute paragraph 
about jellyfish on bathing beaches. Then she 
looked back at Mr. Alisander. He was. . . seri- 
ous. In five years she had never seen him so 
serious, not even in the crisis over the bank 
rate. He was more: he was tense. His rather 
long, rather bony features were sharpened, the 
skin over them was stretched by tension. It was 
as though within the last few moments, per- 
haps as he watched her coming toward him, 
an emotional shock had so buffeted him that 
only by the rigid tensing of every nerve could 
he, any more than she, keep his head. 

“You came so... readily,”’ said Alisander. 

Harriet nodded. (Of course. Wasn’t she al- 
ways ready, when he wanted her? Hadn’t she 
come to this party readily—even at the last 
moment?) But she was absolutely incapable of 
speech. 

“I suppose you know more about me than I 
do myself,” said Mr. Alisander. 

Harriet nodded again. It was true. She knew 
his passport by heart, she made out his income- 
tax returns, she paid his doctor’s and dentist’s 
bills. She knew also how many lumps of sugar 
he took, and what particular ‘Western would 
relax him on a train journey, and where he 
liked his shirts laundered. - 

“So you know I’m at least fifteen years 
older,” continued Mr. Alisander, “and occa- 
sionally bad-tempered. But I can give you ——” 

“No!” cried Harriet. 

For the first time he smiled. The tension in 
his face relaxed, he looked at her and smiléd. 

“My dear Harriet,” said Mr. Alisander ex- 
perimentally. Evidently he liked the sound of 
the words; he repeated them. “‘My dear Har- 
riet,”’ said Alec Alisander, “I always knew you 
were an exceptionally nice woman—but you 
still haven’t answered my question.” ‘ ‘ 

“Yes,” said Harriet. 

So it was, with literally only two words 
spoken—one ‘“‘no,”’ one “yes”—that Harriet 
accepted unimaginable bliss. When they left 
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the night club, she smuggled out the news- 
paper under her wrap. She had no memory, 
book as yet, but she meant to start one. 

They were married within the eo 
following week, by special license, 
at a registrar’s (thus profiting by a lull in 
Mr. Alisander’s affairs to honeymoon in 
Spain), but not without a very pleasant flurry 
of guests and congratulations. Harriet herself 
was peculiarly relationless, but all Mr. Alisan- 
der’s friends knew her, and all liked her; his 
married sister came up from the country to 
play hostess at the reception. (There was a 
wedding cake; also photographers.) They then 
flew to Spain for two weeks, and on their re- 
turn settled into Mr. Alisander’s more than 
adequate Parkside flat, which Harriet was to 
amuse herself by redecorating. 

As though she needed amusement! She was 
so happy she could have sat all day with her 
hands in her lap, contemplating her good for- 
tune. For as in Spain she had found a perfect 
lover—it must be said that Harriet had no ex- 
perience of any lover: her virgin troth had 
been so long plighted; five years plighted, she 
told herself, from the day she walked into Mr. 
Alisander’s office!—so now, at home, she 
found a perfect husband. Their joint lives fitted 
together like the two halves of an apple; they 
knew and liked each other, besides loving each 
other, so well. With every day, every month 
that passed Harriet felt herself more and more 
happy, growing used to being happy, able at 
last to accept bliss as the natural climate of a 
life. 

Then someone told her. 

It was, naturally, her sister-in-law: Mrs. 
Hambro, who had played hostess at the recep- 
tion, and who had subsequently, because she 
liked Harriet, formed the habit of coming to 
London more often, for a day’s shopping and 
a cozy feminine lunch with her brother’s wife. 
The two women were agreeably intimate; an 
hour of gossip with Ellen Hambro, over their 
coffee and peppermints, was one of Harriet’s 
new pleasures. CONTINUED ON PAGE 117 


It was fun at Antibes. Rhoda herself admitted it. Sometimes she even forgot to worry ee 
Rhoda always knew so definitely what she wanted and he never had known for sure. 








He knew now that once he had 
had almost everything. Where had it all gone? 


And how might he ever get it back? 
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SYNOPSIS OF PART I 


Leaving his New England house to pick 
up an important letter, Thomas Harrow 
overheard his third wife, Emily, telling his 
friend Walter Price she thought Tom was 
slipping. The play wasn’t going well, and 
_ the musical had left him in debt. Too, there 
_ were personal things. He neglected her. He 
_ made her spend summers in this dull small 
_ town, which he liked enly because it re- 
_ minded him of his first wife. Emily thought 
i. Tom had never got over Rhoda. He had 
| made her a huge settlement, despite her 
new husband’s wealth. Laura, his second 
ia wife, got money too. 

| | Thomas Harrow knew there was truth 
| in what Emily said. But why should there 
be? Though he was widely considered 
Dean of American Playwrights, he was 
not old. Why should he be losing his 
powers, or hankering after any of the past, 
including Rhoda? Still, the sight of the 
church where he had married her saddened 
him. And last night Hal, his son and 
Rhoda’s, had dated the daughter of the 
girl who began Thomas Harrow’s educa- 
tien about women. 

The letter was at the post office, but he 
took it unopened back to Nancy Mulford, 
for years his secretary. “You know I don’t 
like legal letters,” he said. “Just give me a 
synopsis.”” She paused after reading the 
letter. “All right,” she said, “but I hate to 
hurt you. They want three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars ten days from yesterday 
or they will sell out your securities.” 
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Il alee feeling in the pit of his stomach was not un- 


known to him. The last time he had experienced 
such a sensation was when he had climbed down the 
cargo net off a beach near Oran in North Africa, 
without previous combat training. He was too old 
for combat and he knew nothing about war except 
what he had learned from casual literary research. 
Yet he was a lieutenant colonel—not that lieutenant 
colonels weren’t worth a dime a dozen when they 
had first started passing around commissions. 

It was ridiculous to feel the same way now because 
a New York bank was about to sell his collateral. It 
was ridiculous to feel so strongly, even when the sum 
represented four fifths of his savings. It was also 
ridiculous, at that moment, to allow his mind to 
dwell on how Emily would react to the news. 

‘All right,” he said. ““Madame is the one who is 
going to be sorry, but you’re in the clear. Don’t for- 
get you told me that musical would be a flop.” 

‘‘And there’s the other bank loan,’ Miss Mulford 
said. 

It was not a time to lose his dignity, at least not in 
front of Miss Mulford. 

“That’s right,” he said, “but that one is only 
seventy grand, on my personal note. Don’t bring up 
trivia at the moment—not that I won’t hear about 
that note as soon as they sell me out down the Street.” 

Truthfully, he had forgotten about the other note. 
It required all his self-control not to get a scratch 
pad and juggle with figures. If it was called, the house 
would have to go, and so would the apartment in 
town. 

Just as the full picture was impinging upon his 
consciousness, Miss Mulford began to cry. He had 
known her to do so only once before, when she had 
skipped a whole page of a playscript and had dis- 
covered it only after she had put it in the mail; and the 
rarity of her weeping, compared with that of other 
women in his life, made him unduly sensitive. 

“Stop it,” he said. “It’s my funeral, not yours.” 

Miss Mulford rose and went into her own room. 
He hoped and expected that she would close the door 
until she could control herself, but he was wrong. She 
had only gone to get some tissues. ““To think that a 
Louis Treize soldier could do it to you!” she said. 
“I’m sorry. It’s just so unnecessary, that’s all.” 


@) 1958 by John P. Marquand 


“If you’re referring to dear old Porthos, he was a 
turkey,” he said, ‘‘but I still think Bethel did a good 
job setting the ballads to music.” 

“Oh, no he didn’t,”’ she said, ‘‘and I told you no 
one living would care about any of the Three 
Musketeers.” 

‘Please don’t go on telling me,” he said, ““because 
Madame will tell me, too, as soon as she gets the 
news. I know very well that I’m not a Hammerstein 
now, and I know it wasn’t South Pacific, and I know 
I shouldn’t have tried to make a million dollars. Be- 
sides, we’re not finished yet.”’ He smiled. He had 
talked himself into feeling better. “‘Don’t forget the 
picture rights. It will make a better film than a stage 
show. They’re screaming for musicals around Culver 
City, and don’t forget Ed Beechley wants me to call 
him and he’s just in from the Coast.’’ He smiled 
again. ‘““Get me his office. He’ll be there now.” 

He believed, as he watched her call long distance, 
that she had forgotten about the picture rights, a silly 
thing to do—because picture rights had averted a lot 
of wrecks in his experience. 

“I want to make a call to New York City, please,” 
he heard her saying. 

It was her cool, polite and precise telephone voice, 
but it had a different timbre. It never paid*to depend 
too much on anyone, because in the end you were 
always out there alone. If you depended, you became 
suspicious. You listened for details, and there was 
not the conviction that there should have been in her 
voice. 

“They’re ringing now,” she said. “Mr. Beechley, 
please? Mr. Harrow calling Mr. Beechley,”’ and she 
handed him the telephone. 

He sat down in front of his worktable. “Hello,” 
he said, “‘is that you, Ed?” 

It could not have been anyone else because he 
could hear the wheeze in Ed Beechley’s voice, show- 
ing that Ed, who had never been careful with his 
weight, must have moved rapidly to get to the 
telephone. 

“Well, well, Tommy,”’ Ed Beechley said. ‘How are 
things up there? Is there still any desire under the 
elms?” 

Ed had been his agent ever since Mort Sullivan 
had died and they CONTINUED ON PAGE 62 


Schoolgirl mothers of 


¥ 

/L X bout six o’clock one summer morning a truck 
driver stopped suddenly when he saw a pretty little 
girl lying at the edge of the highway and obviously 
in severe pain. He got out of his cab to speak to her 
and realized at once that she was about to have a 
baby. Without asking questions, he rushed her to 
the nearest hospital and shortly before eight o’clock 
Adele Collins, aged fifteen, gave birth to a baby 
daughter. 

If the good-Samaritan truck driver had known 
all the facts, he might have been even more startled. 
The day before, Adele had attended all her high- 
school classes, including physical education. Her 
teachers knew her as a slightly chubby, freshly 
scrubbed but immature fifteen-year-old, new to the 
school that year, far from eager as a student but 
usually compliant with the regulations. She did not 
associate with the troublesome, boisterous teen-age 
crowds. Her abilities were a little less than average, 
perhaps, and she was lackadaisical about applying 
those she had. She was often absent and offered 
flimsy excuses, but neither her teachers nor the truck 
driver would have believed that for this pleasant, 
reserved child the baby was not her first. About 
fifteen months before, in another section of the city, 
Adele had been delivered of a baby boy. 

She was not yet fourteen at the time, and her 
mother was extremely upset. She reported to school 
authorities later that she did not think Adele, too, 
had been upset and that she found this hard to bear. 
She had arranged for the first baby’s adoption and 
Adele, when she was discharged from the hospital, 
had left the child behind without the slightest evi- 
dence of remorse. 

The fathers of both babies were older boys living 
in the neighborhood. The father of the first had 
joined the Army when he learned Adele was preg- 
nant. She had not heard from him since, nor had 
she made any attempt to get in touch with him. The 
father of the second was already married and had 
two children of his own. His income was barely 
enough to provide the necessities for his own family. 

Neither Adele nor her mother expected any 
financial help from either young man. The mother, 
loath to have any contact with either, preferred to 
manage on her own resources. She and Adele live 
in a neat and adequately furnished little house on a 
street of many little houses in an industrial neigh- 
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illegitimate babies are too often products of fatherless, sometimes motherless, homes. 








Often the parents, too, grew up in similar “non” homes. 
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This circle of despair touches everyone in our society, and is costly to our nation in every way. 


borhood. Her husband had deserted her many years 
before, but she worked hard as a waitress and they 
had a tolerable standard of living. 

In the neighborhood there was another young 
man, attractive to Adele. His name was Jack Neal. 
He was twenty-eight years old and unmarried, but 
only recently released from a correctional institu- 
tion. Jack grew up in what might well be called one 
of the “‘worst families.’’ His brutal, alcoholic father 
worked irregularly. His mother, having had eleven 
children, was chronically ill and tired. Their home 
was crowded and disorderly. There was little organ- 
ization of any kind, even for meals. Three of his 
brothers had been committed for delinquencies. 
Jack himself had been committed for a serious 


_. sexual offense. Since his release he had been living 


at home, but he was eager to get away. 

He knew Adele and her mother slightly and he 
knew about Adele’s new baby. When he asked to 
marry Adele and promised to adopt the baby, she 
was pleased. Her mother was not so eager for the 
match, even though Jack explained that since he and 
Adele had both been in trouble, they would, there- 
fore, be understanding of each other. Finally, her 
mother consented. Jack married Adele and moved 
into the household. 


! | \hese true events have occurred too recently to 
know if this young couple will live happy and 
useful lives together. To those familiar with 

the incredibly tangled webs of human woe, it seems 
most doubtful. More likely than not, another “‘mul- 
tiproblem” family has been created. Such families 
seem to increase more rapidly than the general pop- 
ulation. 

The problem of illegitimate birth is as old as the 
human race. But certain aspects of the problem are 
new today—among them, its apparently increasing 
size. In an address before the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers in Omaha in May of this year, 
Mrs. Katherine Brownell Oettinger, chief of the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, said, “The Children’s 
Bureau has always been concerned about the un- 
married mother and her baby. This concern is deep- 
ened today by the fact that illegitimacy is increasing, 
particularly among “teen-age girls. The number of 
children born out of wedlock is increasing rapidly. 
There were 193,500 such children born in the United 
States in 1956, as compared with an estimated 89,- 
500 in 1940, a rise of 116 per cent.” 

The increasing number of illegitimate pregnancies 
reported among schoolgirls is a matter of direct 
concern to every parent, even those to whom the 


By Glenn Matthew White 


actual social tragedy may seem remote. Illegitimacy 
is the source of much subsequent delinquency, and 
the costs and consequences are borne by all. 

One reason for the high figures is that better rec- 
ords are being kept—many families have moved 
from regions where no records were kept, into cities. 
Figures on the subject are inaccurate, of course, but 
probably far short of the true total. Families with 
means and ingenuity may take elaborate pains to 
conceal the fact of an unmarried pregnant daughter; 
abortions are performed; births are unrecorded; the 
babies are sometimes quietly and unofficially adopted 
by other families. 

For unmarried school-age mothers, a fairly accu- 
rate count is possible, since absences from school 
must be explained. Even so, not all illegitimate 
schoolgirl pregnancies are known to school authori- 
ties. In many cases quick marriages are arranged, or 
pregnant daughters are sent out of town to live with 
relatives. The number that does come to light is 
startling enough:.500 illegitimate pregnancies were 
reported in a single school year in one large-city 
school system; an increase of 1000 per cent was 
noted over the number reported in 1948-49 among 
junior-high-school students in one section of the 
nation’s capital. Correspondingly shocking figures 
turn up from time to time in cities and towns across 
the nation. Who are these girls? What do these 
figures really mean? 

To infer from statistics on illegitimate schoolgirl 
pregnancies that there is a general “loosening of 
morals’ among youth would be a gross and detri- 
mental error. These numbers do not in any way 
inevitably reflect the behavior of all girls and boys 
of school age. 


nmarried mothers come from all social and 

economic levels of society, all races and 

creeds, but they do not by any means come 
in equal numbers from all kinds of homes. A girl 
illegitimately pregnant may indeed be the “girl next 
door,” but the chances are much greater that she 
will be from a ne’er-do-well family in a slum. The 
unmarried mothers one hears about most often are 
a comparatively elite 10 per cent of the whole— 
“ordinary girls gone wrong” because of a complex 
of reasons or just plain bad luck. 

If any generalization applies, it is.that girls de- 
viate from conventional patterns of sexual behay- 
ior because of deep-seated conflicts or insecurities 
of one sort or another. 

From all official estimates, special surveys and 
studies, it is apparent that the great bulk of illegiti- 


mate pregnancies derive from a small proportion of 
the population. It is this bulk that should be a pub- 
lic concern since it is costly to the nation in every 
way. Hlegitimate pregnancy “could happen” to 
your daughter, but an even greater tragedy most 
certainly has happened, is happening, and will con- 
tinue to happen unless the true facts are faced and 
evaluated with honesty and humility. 

According to’an official estimate in the most re- 
cent Vital Statistics of the United States, there were 
141,700 teen-age unmarried mothers in 1955. Most 
social workers and sociologists agree that the largest 
percentage occurs among “multiproblem’’ families. 
In many of these families the father is missing; there 
is little income. Adequate medical attention and 
decent housing are lacking. So is sufficient food. In 
Vital Statistics, nearly two thirds of the number of 
teen-age unmarried mothers in 1955 is labeled 
“nonwhite.” - 


fifteen had given birth to two illegitimate chil- 
dren, are true. Adele Collins is not her real 
name, but she is a real person—blond, fair, com- 
pletely Caucasian. Her family circumstances are 
typical of many like her, but aceording to special 
studies made in Philadelphia and Washington, 
D.C., a large majority of the schoolgirls found to be 
illesitimately pregnant in those cities are Negroes. 
To a lesser extent this is known to be true in other 
cities. The fact is often left in obscurity, because no 
responsible reporter wants to hamper the achieve- 
ment of complete racial integration in the schools, or 
elsewhere, or to provide a shadow of support for 
fanatics who profess to believe Negroes are an/in- 
ferior race. Yet no fact more clearly indicates why 
eight out of ten illegitimate pregnancies “happen” 
or the blind hypocrisy and thoughtless moralizing 
with which they. are usually discussed. “ 
““Homeless homes,” habitations without nore 
standards, spirit or hope, “‘families’’ without real 
parents or income—the uneducated, the unaccepted, 
the unfed, whether white or Negro—these provide 
the nonhomes in which illegitimacy and delinquency 
breed. It is futile to be evasive, to thunder that home 
and family standards must be tightened, because in 
deepest truth youngsters living under these condi- 
tions have neither homes nor families. Many of them 
are homeless although they have a roof over their | 
heads. Any social group, victimized by discrimina- 
tion and economic and educational injustice, with 
little access to medical or psychiatric aid, can be 
caught in such a CONTINUED ON PAGE 94 
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ummer was over and Olivia Simpson 

was in her annual blue period. She 
sat alone evenings in the 72nd Street 
apartment while her mother and step- 
father were at some party, resavoring her 
two dynamic months at Camp Oneo- 
wonta with more enthusiasm than she 
had ever exhibited during her stay there. 
The specter of school was on her again 
and it was almost more than she could 
bear. 

She was in the living room this eve- 
ning, enervated with the depressing 
humidity of a New York September. One 
of her mother’s more venerable records, a 
scarred edition of Finlandia, attempted 
to fill the vacuum of silence. She didn’t 
want to go to a movie, the TV set was on 
the blink and she was sick to death of 
Silas Marner. The book was open on her 
lap. That she would have to finish it be- 
fore her return to St. Theresa’s didn’t 
bother her. After all, they weren’t going 
to test her on the very first day of the 
new school year. 

She picked up the phone and dialed her 
side-kick, Ginger Tracy. There was no 
answer. She hung up and chewed on the 
nail of her left index finger. Mother looked 
beautiful tonight, she thought. She stood 
in front of the mirror and examined her- 
self. And I don’t. She framed her face 
with her hands and thrust it to within a 
few inches of the glass. Every summer, 
after her eight-week incarceration at 
Oneowonta, she looked so healthy she 
could throw up. She didn’t want to look 
healthy; she wanted to look beautiful. 
She stood up straight and ran her hands 
over the small hillocks of her breasts. 
And she was fifteen! Most of the other 
girls in her class at St. Theresa’s had long 
since found the top of a bathing suit in- 
dispensable. For Olivia it was still an 
ornament. 

She was tall enough for her age, per- 
haps too tall. It was the rest of her that 
refused to come along as it should. Her 
knees were characterized by a large ob- 
viousness, her waist was only a few inches 
smaller than the girth of her hips, her 
complexion went with the seasons. The 
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last she rationalized away with a skin 
oily by nature, but even this conclusion 
didn’t help during the nightly squeezing 
sessions before the bathroom mirror. In 
sum, she was quite dissatisfied with her- 
self. 

She wandered listlessly into her room, 
her room since she couldn’t remember 
when. The wallpaper was particularly 
damning. Straight out of A Child’s 
Garden of Verses! Maypole dancing, 
Arcadian swans, nonfrightening goblins, 
country fairs. Close to the window stood 
a bookcase filled with Nancy Drew 
books, Jalna, Heidi, and the like of 
Louisa May Alcott. On the top shelf, as 
if in quiet testimony of her abnormal 
consumption of dry cereals, were six 
trophy cups—her recognition as the fast- 
est sprinter at Camp Oneowonta. Against 
another wall stood her dresser, its five 
drawers crammed with starched prints, 
skirts, middy blouses, cotton socks, T 
shirts, frilled bathing suits, berets and 
sweaters unsympathetically knitted for 
two-dimensional chests. 

She heaved herself onto the bed and 
stared despairingly at her stationery box, 
its lid supported not by the box but by a 
mountain of letters dating back to the 
first day she had known the thrill of 
opening an envelope addressed to Miss 
Olivia Simpson. She was an ardent letter 
writer. She wrote not only to her friends 
and relatives, but also to corporation 
presidents, usually cataloguing the faults 
and virtues of their products; to poli- 
ticians on such issues as the immigration 
laws; to magazines and newspapers, 
authors and editors. She was also a con- 
test enthusiast. Once she had followed a 
picture-word contest through two hun- 
dred and forty-three installments, never 
making a mistake or missing a deadline. 
Her reward for such perfection had been 
a three-volume history of the newspaper 
sponsoring the contest. The books stood 
in one of the more isolated corners of lier 
bookcase, virgin and humble. 

None of these devotions attracted her 
now. She had rarely felt so listless or un- 
inspired. She lay on her back, staring at 








the ceiling light, immobile except for one 
quick swipe at a few beads of perspira- 
tion on her upper lip. 

She hadn’t really wanted to see Ginger 
tonight. Ginger could be such a bore. At 
times she was an out-and-out pain. Olivia 
recalled a scene of a few days ago. Gin- 
ger was wheeling her baby sister through 
Central Park and Olivia, just one week 
back from camp, was filling her in on the 
summer. It was a warm day without be- 
ing oppressive and the park was teeming 
with strollers. 

“‘How’d you do with the boys this sum- 
mer?’’ Ginger asked. 

““How do you think? Oneowonta is a 
girls’ camp.” 

‘“‘Aren’t there any boys around?” 

“‘None. Except the townies, and they 
don’t count. They all try to look like 
Elvis Presley and think that girls whose 
parents can afford to send them to camp 
are sexually frustrated.” 

“Who'd want them anyway?” 

Olivia brightened. ““One time a bunch 
of boys from Camp Tomonga came over 
to race us in sailing. You’d never guess 
who I met that day... . Peter Augustine.” 

Ginger probed deeply into the upper- 
class rosters of Andover, Exeter and 
Deerfield. ‘““Who’s Peter Augustine?” 

Olivia soured. ““You’ve never heard of 
Miles Augustine?” 

“I thought his name was Peter.” 

“Dodo,” snarled Olivia, in the ver- 
nacular of St. Theresa’s. “Miles Augustine 
is only America’s greatest writer since 
Thomas Wolfe. Peter’s his son.” 

Ginger was not impressed. ““Were you 
alone with him?” 

“Well... no. Not exactly. We had a 
lobster bake that evening and he and I 
talked about the life of a writer.” 

“Wow!”’ 

“Well, it’s quite something to be a 
famous writer. At least you’re doing 
something. You’re creating, not just 
sitting at an office desk or vegetating in 
front of the TV. I suppose yow’re going 
to marry the first man that comes along 
and not care whether he really does 
something or maybe sells used cars.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 96 
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A nurse suggested 
wistfully that she’d like 
to meet “any sort of man 


so long as he’s not unconscious. 


When Strangers Meet. 


M 





The Story of a Successful Marriage Burea 


and Ladies Among its Clients. 


By HEATHER JENNER POTTER 


he idea first struck me in Ceylon. My father, a 

British brigadier, was posted there, and my 
mother and I went with him. I had been brought‘up 
in an orthodox, slightly military manner—my holi- 
days spent chiefly in army quarters, and my school 
days at the Royal School for Officers’ Daughters, 
where I wore black stockings, a navy-blue uniform, 
and a black velours hat tied round with a red-white- 
and-blue ribbon. I had@ never considered starting a 
business—certainly not a marriage business! 

But in Ceylon, eligible European men outnum- 
bered women twenty to one, and my brief experi- 
ence as a debutante in England had taught me how 
unusual that was. I couldn’t stop thinking of the 
many hopeful English girls who would be overjoyed 
to meet these interesting young tea planters and 
businessmen with good incomes, nice houses and 
strong determination.to marry. “When I go home 
on leave,” they would confide, “I’m going to get 
married.’ But when asked, “To whom?” they did 
not know. Too often they returned to Ceylon dis- 
appointed and wifeless, having wasted all their time 
locating old friends and looking for new girls, leay- 
ing themselves no time for courtship. 

| thought this haphazard system most inefficient. 
After all, | was returning to England soon. If the 
men wrote to me before they started home on leave, 
I could have a suitable young girl ready and waiting. 

So it all began. Since that April morning in 1939 
when I opened the doors of my Marriage Bureau 
and shakily interviewed my very first client—an 
Indian colonel—I have succeeded in marrying over 
6000 couples. Only three marriages, to my knowl- 
edge, have resulted in divorce; the majority have 
turned out happily. This pleases me, of course. For 
it is not always easy—though certainly fascinat- 
ing—to help people fall in love! 


Sailing back to England, I met a girl who liked 
my idea and decided to become my partner. To- 
gether we braved a storm of criticism from family 
and friends (middle-aged people spoke darkly of 
“nefarious institutions,” ‘while younger friends 
scoffed at the whole idea and predicted total failure) 
and went straight to an old family solicitor for ad- 


vice. His only advice was, ““Don’t!” A young lawyer 
we consulted was more optimistic. He helped us 
form a company, suggested rules and procedure 
that would protect both us and our clients, and as- 
sisted us in drawing up a registration form, which 
states, in part: 

The purpose of the Marriage Bureau is to introduce 
persons who desire to find matrimonial partners. Ap- 
plicants are required to give full particulars of them- 
selves, and those particulars are then placed on the 
register of the bureau. Whenever an introduction be- 
tween two persons appears to be suitable, the bureau 
sends particulars of a client to the applicant with a 
view to them communicating with each other. 

Our lawyer also advised us to charge an initial 
registration fee (about $15) and a larger fee (about 
$60) after the client is married—obviously it is to 
our advantage to marry clients, not merely to intro- 
duce them! Then he warned us: 

1. We must never accept a client if we had the 
slightest doubts about him or his intentions. 

2. We must never accept a client who is being di- 
vorced until that divorce is final. 

3. We must give only one introduction at a time. 

4. Since it would be impossible for us to learn ey- 
erything about each client, we must urge our “‘cou- 
ples” to verify each other’s backgrounds personally, 
by going into each other’s homes, meeting friends 
and relatives, asking questions. 

These rules seemed easy enough to follow, so we 
rented an office in Bond Street, and blithely an- 
nounced our opening. 

That first morning I strolled into our office with 
wool, knitting needles and a pattern book—I had 
always wanted to knit, and anticipated plenty of 
time to learn. My partner brought along Contract 
Bridge in Twenty Minutes. She never had that 
twenty minutes. To our surprise, our letter box was 
overflowing, and the first client caught us so unpre- 
pared that we had to flip a coin to decide which of 
us would interview him—we were far more nervous 
than he! But soon we were too busy to worry. By 
noon we had hired a secretary and bought a type- 
writer; for the next six months we worked from 
eight in the morning until midnight, weekends 
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included. We lived on sandwiches, pie 

and coffee sent in from a nearby café, we 
never had time to go to a beauty parlor or to 
buy new clothes. A journalist who came to 
interview us told a friend of mine later that, really, 
we looked very odd! Fortunately this fact was 
not mentioned in the newspaper story. 

But I doubt that many clients cared how we 
looked; they were far too self-conscious. To run a 
marriage bureau, I discovered, one must really be 
interested in people, and able to make them feel re- 
laxed and at ease. One must also have plenty of 
common sense, a sympathetic ear, and a face which 
does not express shock. Interviewing from behind a 
desk helps: one becomes vaguely disembodied, like 
a hairdresser or a dentist, who traditionally receive 
the most astounding confidences. And one must be 
prepared for the unexpected—one man, as I entered 
the interviewing room, turned pale and exclaimed, 
“Good heavens, you’re the image of my fourth 
wife!” 

Usually a client writes or telephones in advance, 
and comes to his first interview alone. Occasionally, 
however, a mother will insist on accompanying her 
daughter, or a father will come with his son. I re- 
member one domineering woman who brought her 
son to us, declaring that she had run his affairs 
pretty well so far but thought it high time he had a 
practical, capable wife to take over. The son, a gen- 
tle person and quite a well-known writer, said 
hardly a word while his mother described his ideal 
mate. But we had scarcely seen them out the door 
before he rushed back saying breathlessly, “I told 
her I'd forgotten my gloves. Please tear up that 
form, I don’t want to marry that sort of woman at 
all, I'll come back to see you another day!”’ Pulling 
his gloves from his pocket, he hurried out again. He 
did come back—and we found for him a sweet, 
adoring girl ten years younger than he, and not at 
all efficient. 

New clients fill out a form, answering simple 
questions about age, height, coloring, occupation, 
income, nationality. We also ask what sort of person 
they want to meet. Some of these questions—such 
as height and coloring—may seem superficial; but 
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A professor complained, 


of course very short men do not care to meet tall 
girls, and some people have very definite prefer- 
ences as to color of eyes and hair. (Men from hot 
climates often specify brunettes, insisting that they 
“‘wear’’ better than blondes.) Men more often than 
women describe the physical qualities they hope for 
in a mate; young men often mention movie stars. 
“Somebody who looks like Betty Grable,” they said 
in 1939. Today it’s Audrey Hepburn. 

Most people are fairly honest. Women lie about 
age; men, about height. If “the longest year in a 
woman’s life is between thirty-nine and forty,” the 
smallest inch in a man’s height is between five feet 
eleven and six feet! A plump woman will assure us 
that she’s going on a diet next week, and an over- 
weight man will boast that he can still get into trou- 
sers he wore twenty years ago—without confessing 
how much he has to hold his breath to do so. Very 
few people admit to bad temper or laziness. The 
former is called semperament: “Quick temper—for- 
gotten in a minute, then all smiles of course!’ The 
latter is excused as preoccupation with Higher 
Things. The woman who does not brush her hair, 
sweep her floors or polish her shoes adopts the su- 
perior air of being Above Such Matters. 

Encouraging the client to talk at length about the 
type of person he hopes to marry helps him to clar- 
ify his own ideas and tells us something about him 
as well. “I am high-strung; I need a placid wife,” 
one client will say. Another admits she is lethargic 
and wants a husband with lots of drive. One young 
man wanted a muscular girl to help on his farm, and 
aman from Africa requested that his wife be a good 
shot, as they sometimes got lions on the lawn, A 
professor complained, “I’ve had enough of intelli- 
gent women—how about an old-fashioned dumb 
blonde?”” Doctors usually do not want to meet 
nurses, and an actor dreams of “an ordinary 
woman who will have children, run the house 
smoothly, and be there waiting when I come home.”’ 
A nurse suggests wistfully, “Any sort of man—as 
long as he’s not unconscious !”” 

When we have learned as much as possible about 
a new client, we are able to decide which of our reg- 
istered clients seems CONTINUED ON PAGE 110 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY WILHELA CUSHMAN 
New greens in a plaid wool 
skirt and jacket by Pendleton. 
Rust-colorreverse-calfskin bag. 


by Fernande Desgranges. 








PHOTOGRAPHS BY HONEYMAN 8 


Plaid wool dress with short double-breasted 
Jacket, one of the best new fashions, by Ben 
Two-piece trapeze in textured red Barrack. The deep velvet breton by John 
tweed by Alvin Handmacher. Frederics is banded with satin to match 


Pumps by Aliata, bag by Michel. the gloves. Suede pumps, calfskin bag. 
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(x in the weave, texture with a spongy 
depth and lightness, printed wools, plaid tweeds, cotton 
that looks like wool—there’s new excitement in the look and 
the feel of fabrics. The two-piece trapeze is modified, i i | i 


young and wearable . . . shorter jackets and high waistlines give 


you a new silhouette. Skirts are short, calling for emphasis 


ma 





on beautiful stockings and shoes. 
By WILHELA CUSHMAN Fashion Editor * 


Empire silhouette, acetate and rayon 


by Ben Barrack ; leaf hat, Mr. John. 


Printed wool dress by 
Mort Schraeder, velvet 


hat by John Frederics. 











Spongy wool, higher waist- 
line, by Leonard Arkin: 


hat, Adolfo of Emme. 





the fashion for fall 


The loose, easy jacket with a bow collar and slim skirt in blue- 
sreen mixture tweed by Alvin Handmacher, crushed velvet 
oD po 


turban by Adolfo of Emme, spectator pumps by Marquis Betti. 
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Miss Lynn Fontanne enters the 
new Lunt-Fontanne Theater in 
New York, where the two fa- 


mous stars opened in The Visit. 


Simple lines, beautiful color— 
clear red silk organza for most 
formal evenings. Worn with 
satin sandals, pearls copied from 


a Marie Antoinette necklace. 





Luminous star of the theater, 





known around the world, believes private-life clothes should be simple, 


seasonless and, above all, becoming. 


M... Alfred Lunt (actress Lynn Fontanne, distaff side of the 





illustrious Lunts) dresses primarily and brilliantly for after dark. 

“You see, life begins later in the day for us,” she says. “I love evening clothes... 
always have something red . . . buy little at a time to keep 

my wardrobe tiny.” She likes things that are “useful as all get-out” 

and keeps her favorites “forever.” A good black suit answers her daytime needs, 
and there’s a very special chiffon tea gown she has had for fifteen years. 

First requirement for any dress: her husband must like it. 

He shops with her and she wouldn’t dream of wearing 


| anything he does not approve. By WILHELA CUSHMAN Fashion Editor 


Dressed to look lovely at home for 
hours of relaxing with her hus- 
band —a pale star-sapphire blue 


satin tea gown worn with her pearls. 


Violet tweed dress and jacket 
worn with a wool-and-cashmere 
coat—looking toward fall, winter 
and spring. Small red calfskin 


bag and beige doeskin gloves. 
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Petit-point sampler silk and wool with 
a cyclamen sash “never wrinkles, right 


for any time of year.” Gold necklace. 





Black-and-white wool in a twill weave 


s 5 
makes this trim version bound in 


black wool braid. All the skirts 


ire lined and att ed to their own 
camisoles and this one is bound 

bottom. The ef overblouse 
covers the camisole 1 can be 
1 ‘ 1 

In a matching or con sting fabric. 
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BRACELETS BY 
EDGAR ROEDELHEIMER 





HAT BY SALLY V. 


This beautiful imported plaid wool 
woven with a frosting of reindeer 


hair has a touch of green with 


matches the lavender. We have accented the 


purple and lavender. The 
short wool jersey 


overblouse (not shown) 


suit with a green jersey turban and gold jewelry. 





BAG BY ROGER VAN 5S. 










Our bright-blue mohair jacket (a hig 
fashion fabric this fall) has a tie 

belt that slips through the side seam 
This version is without buttons and 


closes with a hook under the 





flattering “away from the neckline” 
collar. The skirt and overblouse 


are in a matching blue wool. 





Have you ever stopped to think about hou completely different a single design can look when 


te 7 ara oe earcnaee = oe ~ - 7 7 7 . > 
made up in various fabrics? Its whole character changes. Our basic silhouette, a modified trapeze line, 


7 “7 


— ° 5 > > Sees - "| r , ’ reo. ; 
remains the same. but the detail changes in each. You might make this suit in a bright 
wool with a printed overblouse and lining or in black silk barathea with a collarless jacket. 


No. S-4909. 


in Dyp nT miles arieanicn a 7 wn a : : ; = 
Whatever your choice ot fabric, these suits are all variations of the very same Vogue Design 


We think there is a version for everybody. By NORA O'LEARY 


Pattern Editor 
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Black silk barathea makes all three pieces 
of this costume. The only contrast is 


the brilliant turquoise satin lining in the «ioe 
: - 1.~] Other Views, Sizes and P 
jacket. The jacket is collarless and on Page 68. Buy Vogue P 
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has a self tie with fringed ends. 
The overblouse (shown in the sketch above) 


is sleeveless and has self bows 


BAG BY GRETA LINDAUER SHOES BY JEAN BANDLER 





Bright pink tweed combines with a gay 
printed woolen for the overblouse 

and jacket lining. The overblouse in this 
version has short sleeves and a 

tie neckline (as shown in the sketch). 
Note the narrower shoulder and 


the bell shape of the skirt. 










The remarkable freehand painting on the walls of the 
parlor was done in the early 1800's by itinerant artisans 
from Connecticut, across the Sound, and betokens the 
time before the Revolution when the whole eastern 
end of Long Island was part of colonial New England. 













THE 
JAYNE-SHERWOOD 
HOUSE 


IN EAST SETAUKET 











Now owned by the Society for the Preservation of Long 
Island Antiquities, this distinguished old gray shingle 
salthox was opened to the public in the spring of 1958, 





It couldn’t have been much before 1720 
when the Thompson saltbox was built, 
or much after 1720 when a man named 
Matthias Jayne, late of Cromwell’s 
Roundhead army, built the saltbox 
above for himself. And only a very few 
miles of rambling village roads sepa- 
rate these two saltboxes in the sur- 
prisingly unspoiled community they 
decorate and distinguish by their pres- 
ence. Yet it must be admitted that in 
spite of their closeness together in time 
and place, they do seem today just 
about as different in personality and 
appearance as saltboxes can be. Perhaps 
the pictures will furnish an explanation. 


The early primitive paneling of the par- 
lor glows with the color and patina ac- 
quired during the years when in the 
borning room, through the door on the 
left, ten generations of Thompsons 
came into the world, and departed it. 
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One thing is clear: that whatever the 
Thompson house below may have grown 
to be like in well over two centuries of 
living, the restoration of 1950 took the 
old saltbox back pretty close to its 
original form, finish and furnishings. 
Whereas the Jayne-Sherwood was al- 
lowed to keep all that was most desir- 
able in the qualities and character- 
istics it had acquired during the 
changing needs and fashions of its 
own nearly as lengthy life. You see it 
here the way it was while being lived 
in by its late owner, who arranged that 
his house be inherited by the public. 


Notice how appropriate to the east bed- 
room upstairs is the swirling vine de- 
sign of the wall painting, as compared 
with the finer formality of that in the 
parlor. Prize pieces in the room are 
the Queen Anne lowboy and highboy. 
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Owned by the Stony Brook Community Fund, the 
still older house of weathered shingle and clap- 
board is one of the highlights of local antiquity. 










THE 
THOMPSON 
HOUSE 


IN SETAUKET 









The master bedroom above the parlor is furnished 
with pieces that represent the first long early 
Bod. of the house. Fireplace, paneling are fine 
in their simplicity, but naturally less impressive 
than in the more important room downstairs. 
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Foolproof Color Schemes 





Red corduroy spices 
sharp greens and blues. 







Gay and flowery chintz 
sets color scheme. 








Geraniums in shades of blue are massed on stark white chintz. Blues are repeated in fringed cotton rug, 
throw pillows and pretty, light draperies. Lamp, end table and, again, pillows echo the green leaves of the print. 


HAROLD FOWLER 





By CYNTHIA McADOO WHEATLAND 


Interior Decoration Editor 





H Ow many times have you thought, when look- 
ing at materials, ““What a lovely print—I’d like 
to do a room around it’? Well, that’s one of the 
classic ways of choosing a color scheme, and it’s 
just what we said to ourselves when we spied 
these bright patterned cottons; one, a traditional 
flowered chintz, the other a geometric with an 
Oriental flavor, set the schemes for these two 
rooms. The different shades of blues and greens 
were picked up, used throughout, with geranium 
red as a brilliant accent. 

It is not so extravagant as it sounds, to re- 
furbish a whole room with paint and pretty cot- 
tons. For instance, the flower print used above 
is $1.75 a yard; the pale blue chambray for airy 
draperies, 79 cents a yard. The old, scarred end 
table looks fresh and new in its coat of bright 
green paint. A 6’x9’ luxurious cotton rug sells 
for about $49.50, comes in smaller and therefore 
less expensive sizes. 

In a more modern setting, the Chinese- 
influenced sateen costs around $2.65 a yard, is 
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used sparingly on window bench and for throw 
pillows. Blue denim covering sofa is 79 cents a 
yard, and the grass-green area rug is $29.95. 


A very simple modern room makes clever use of interesting, patterned cotton. 
Although used in small quantity, this blue-and-green Chinesey design creates a sophisticated and effective scheme. 
Bamboo blinds match sofa’s blue denim, small cotton rug is extraordinarily brilliant green. 











Your letters provide us 

with a person-to-person knowledge 
of the beauty problems 

uppermost in your minds. Here, 
Carol Phelps, Dawn Norman and 
Dottie Robinson go over this 
summer’s questions to pick out 
ones of special interest. 

Answers coming up! 


welcome the variety of information and find it personally useful. So here we—and you—are again. 


Our dermatologist is on hand, too, to provide the whys and what-to-do-about-its on special skin problems. 





ROGER PRIGENT 


gour Lett. 
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oe IGadens Your enthusiastic response to our question-and-answer pages reassures us that you 


If your pet beauty query isn’t included, let us know what it is. We enjoy hearing from you—and count on 


your letters to keep us in touch with how America wants to look! Most sincerely, 


With skirts so much shorter, what 
does a short, long-waisted girl do 
to look graceful ? 


She “tricks the eye”’ by raising the 
waistline on her dresses, wearing her 
skirts a bit longer than the fashion and 
never wearing them skintight or straight. 
She learns the art of sitting gracefully 
with her knees together and covered. 


I want a new look in hair to go 
with the new look in shorter 
dresses. 


It’s true, the shoulder-length hair 


looks somewhat dated, and not in pro- 
portion in relation to the new fashions. 
Off the face, shorter cuts look fresher 
and younger. Only the really tall and 
slim look well with long hair now that 
skirts are short again. 


How can I prevent my lipstick 
from running in the tiny crevices 
and lines that edge my lips? 


Extend your regular foundation 
make-up and/or powder over your 
lips to help fill in the lines with a “skin 
color” before applying lipstick. Some- 
times the fine hairs on the upper lip will 






pick up lipstick and smear it, so be sure 
to put on your lipstick in a bright light 
to avoid letting the color touch the 
hairs. An excessive growth of hair can 
be removed with a facial depilatory. An 
exceptionally creamy lipstick is apt to 
run, particularly if you apply the color 
beyond your natural lip line. You may 
want to switch to a drier type. Since 
all lipsticks melt a bit in heat and hu- 
midity, be sure to wipe yours off with a 
clean tissue before using. 


@ My skin breaks out in an itchy 
©. rash when I wear jewelry. 


A You may have a sensitivity to the 


metal which is part of the jewelry you 
wear. Clips on earrings, clasps on neck- 
laces and bracelets, the backs of 
watches and metal attachments on gir- 
dies and garter belts are all potential 
irritators. This type of rash is more 
prevalent in hot weather when perspira- 
tion can dissolve out some of the metal 
which comes in contact with your skin. 
(An accumulation of soap under rings 
can cause similar irritation.) Have 
prompt medical treatment. Some rashes 
spread quickly and can cause serious 
trouble. You can safeguard yourself 
against further irritation from metal by 
coating it with colorless nail polish 





or with a protective liquid preparation 
such as those used for covering skin 
abrasions. 


I’m _ so intrigued with bleach- 
‘. streaked hair, I'm yearning to try 
it on myself. Any risks ? 
i A Yes, and an expensive risk, too, 
since bleaching hair is likely to deterio- 
rate its texture. You can get the effect 
before you take the plunge by applying 
a streak paint that can be shampooed 
out. Or you can try one small section of 
your hair to find out if its quality is 
strong enough to take the treatment, 
and if the effect is glamorous enough to 
make the sacrifice. The painted streak 
might just satisfy your adventurous 
urge without any risk. 


i 


How can I prevent mascara from 
running ? 








\ A) Try using one of the water-resist- 
ant mascaras, and be sure to apply the 
color on upper lashes only. It might be 
helpful to curl your upper eyelashes 
first to keep them from touching and 
smudging the skin just under the lower 
lids. An eyelash curler takes only a 
minute to use. Naturally the curl is 
temporary, and has to be repeated be- 
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fore each application of mascara. If 
you use cake mascara, be sure the brush 
is just barely moistened with water to 
prevent the color from smearing, and 
do not blink your eyes until the color 
has thoroughly dried on the lashes. 


My hands get so dry and rough 
they spoil my appearance. 





eng 
Al Preface household and outdoor 
work by massaging a rich cream or lo- 
tion or some warmed olive oil into your 
hands and wrists, then slip into a pair 
of old cotton gloves and let heat, steam 
and cream join forces to keep your 
skin soft and smooth. (The same treat- 
ment, using a pair of old socks to cover 
up, works for feet and heels at bedtime.) 
Wear rubber or plastic gloves or apply 
a silicone protective cream on your 
hands before doing dishes or laundry. 






Fever blisters often ruin my ap- 
| pearance just when I want to look 
my best. What causes them, and how 
should they be treated? 


LA] Fever blisters are caused by a virus 
which can live quite harmlessly in the 
skin until it becomes activated under 
certain adverse conditions. Among the 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 115 


1 magnificent, juicy steak, 


with fried tomatoes 


Creamy gravy goes with the tomatoes ; there’s 
a refreshing, crisp pepper-hash salad to add 
zest to the main course. Summer days are 
long, but the barbecuing season is short —so 
make the most of the beautiful weather ! 


Lamb steaks, barbecued 


with Worcestershire and lemon 


Buffet meal for a breeze-cooled terrace — 
with the lamb steaks, serve lyonnaise potatoes, 
sautéed with onion; crisp vegetable salad. 
Dessert: layers of fresh blueberries and 
orange ice, piled high in iced-tea glasses. 





STUART-FOWLER 
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Everything tastes wonderful in the open air— 
chicken bubbling in pungent barbecue sauce. 


steak grilled tender and juicy. lamb broiled golden. and exotically seasoned! 


“Phe sun streams down on all the yellow 
fields and the long, low barns.” In 
August, your garden or terrace is the pleas- 
antest room of the house at dinnertime. 
There’s a soft grass carpet, a sparkling blue 
ceiling of sky. Food cooked over a glowing 
bed of charcoal, on an outdoor barbecue, 
becomes a matter of pure joy. Chicken 
simmering in a deep skillet (long-handled, 
for comfort’s sake), in a tangy, tomatoey 
barbecue sauce, is served with a platter of 
corn fritters, light as thistledown, cooked 
indoors, and kept hot on the grill while the 
chicken bubbles in its sauce. Or, if you’d 
prefer to 


Let the green succotash with thee contend, 

Let beans and corn their sweetest juices 
blend, 

Let butter drench them in its yellow tide, 


it would be equally delicious with the 
chicken. Our first course is avocado halves, 
chilled to their coldest, nesting in a frill of 
lettuce, the centers filled with heated French 
dressing. Start your fire at least an hour 
before you expect to start cooking—the 
watchword of outdoor cooking is a deep 
bed of hot coals. Reach for a long-handled 
cooking fork and spoon, a reliably padded 
pot holder, and begin your 


SKILLET-BARBECUED CHICKEN 


Have your butcher quarter 2 broiling chickens. 
Flour them lightly, sprinkle with salt and 
pepper and brown the pieces in 3 tablespoons 
butter in a skillets adding more butter if the 
bottom of the skillet gets too dry. When the 
chicken is browned on all sides pour barbecue 
sauce (recipe in a minute) over the pieces and 
simmer, covered, for about 35 minutes. Re- 
move the cover for the last 15 minutes if the 
sauce seems too runny. Makes 8 servings. 


BARBECUE SAUCE 


Mix together 14 cup melted butter, | cup 
tomato purée and 114 cups canned tomatoes. 
Add 1% cup each minced onion and green 


pepper, 14 cup water and | tablespoon vinegar. m So , a oe : 
Season with 2 tablespoons lemon juice (and, if , . i . . a Ne 





you like, CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 . : , J wi? , oe , ro 


‘a : { Your table is set under a shady tree, “the sun lies 
Chicken in spicy supple on the bricks.’ With the skillet-barbecued 
barbecue sauce chicken goes a platter of fluffy corn fritters. The first 
. course: cold avocado halves with heated French 

dressing—a delicious thought for avocados! Chilled 

ripe fresh cherries and cantaloupe balls for dessert. 
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““C’weetened with syrup, tinctured with spice,” 

August’s heaping bounty becomes a treasury of 
treats for blissful, year-round enjoyment. Brilliant 
patchworks of fruit and vegetables blaze along 
country roads and beckon from city market dis- 
plays. The invitation is irresistible. 

Preserving time means extra bustle and heady 
aromas in kitchens coast to coast. Recipe-wise, 
there are regional specialties. Beach-plum jelly is 
typically Cape Cod. Fresh fig jam might bubble on 
a California stove. Yet piccalilli and succulent, 
clove-studded peaches are unanimous favorites. 


Elfin crab apples—worthy to grace a Della Rob- 
bia wreath—will be the talk of the table as 


CRAB-APPLE GEMS: Wash, quarter and core 4 quarts 
crab apples. Place in a sizable kettle or deep 
roasting pan. Add 12 cups sugar, 4 sticks cinna- 
mon (each about | '2” long), 16 whole cloves and 
2 cups water. Bring gently to a simmer and con- 
tinue simmering for about | hour or until the fruit 
is transparent and the sauce is thickened. Pack into 
sterilized jars and seal. Makes about 8 pints. 


Once called “paradise apples,” tomatoes do make 
heavenly marmalade. And done in syrup, the pert 
plump green ones are a highly flattering meat ac- 
companiment, 


SIDNEY KIRSTEN 





Citrus, sugar and whole spices transform 
tomatoes into marmalade perfection. 


TOMATO MARMALADE: Blanch 54 pounds ripe 
red tomatoes in boiling water. Peel and slice into 
a kettle which has first been weighed, empty. 
Drain through a colander and return only half the 
juice to kettle with tomato slices. Weigh kettle 
and tomatoes with their juice. Subtract kettle’s 
weight, which gives you the weight of tomatoes 
and juice. Now add sugar equal to weight of 


tomatoes and juice. Stir well to dissolve sugar. 
Slice very thinly 3 oranges and 2 lemons. (Do not 
remove rind.) Quarter the slices and add to 
tomatoes. Tie in a cheesecloth bag 2 sticks cinna- 
mon and | tablespoon whole cloves. Place bag in 
kettle with fruit and sugar. Finally add 3 ounces 
diced crystallized ginger. Bring quickly to a boil 
over high heat. Then reduce heat and cook until 
fruit is clear and juice reduced by half. Stir often. 
Remove spice bag. Pack into hot sterilized jars 
and seal. Makes 6 pints. 


PICKLED SMALL GREEN TOMATOES: Blanch and peel 
6 quarts small green tomatoes. Place in a presery- 
ing kettle. Cover with water. Add 1 cup salt and 
bring slowly to a boil. Lower heat and continue 
cooking for 15 minutes. Turn into a colander and 
drain 3 hours. Make a thin syrup of 1 quart cider 
vinegar and 3 pounds brown sugar. Mix together 
4 tablespoons mustard seed and 2 tablespoons 
mixed pickling spices. Tie in a cheesecloth bag and 
heat in the syrup. Add tomatoes and cook slowly 
until tender but not soft. Remove spice bag. While 
still hot, ladle into sterilized jars and seal. Makes 
9 pints. 


Like the golden glow in her garden, great- 
grandmother’s pear chips were an annual affair. 
Amber ginger sparked the conserve. 


PEAR CHIPS: Peel 6 pounds ripe pears. Slice them 
thinly; then finely chop. Cut 1 pound candied 
ginger into small pieces. Place pears, ginger, 6 
cups sugar and the juice and grated rind of 3 
lemons in a large kettle. Boil mixture for 10 
minutes without stirring. Stir, cool and ladle into 
sterilized jars or glasses. Seal. Makes 8 pints. 


There is hidden talent in every batch of Concord 
beauties. Turn the juice into jelly ; then let the grapes 
play a second role as velvety, purple jam. 


GRAPE NECTAR: Wash and stem 3 pounds fully ripe 
Concord grapes. Crush thoroughly in a saucepan 
and add ‘2 cup water. Bring to a boil and simmer, 
covered, 10 minutes. Place in a jelly bag and drain 
the juice. Use juice for making your pet grape 
jelly. Put remainder of fruit through a food mill 
to remove seeds and skins. To 4’ cups purée add 
‘6 cup orange juice, the grated rind of 1 orange 
and 7‘ cups sugar. Bring to a full rolling boil in 
a big saucepan. Boil hard 1 minute, stirring con- 
stantly. Remove from heat and at once stir in % 
bottle liquid pectin. Ladle into glasses and cover 
with melted paraffin. Makes 8 cups. 





Equally scrumptious with Boston baked beans or 
pintos, cowpuncher style, these crisp wafers should 
be served cold as Greenland’s icy mountains. 


CUCUMBER PICKLES: Peel and thinly slice 12 small 
white onions. Also thinly slice enough cucumbers 
to make 4 quarts (about 12 long, slender cucum- 
bers). Turn into a large bowl and mix in 4 cups 
chopped ice and '% cup salt. Cover and let stand 
3 hours. Drain well. Then put the vegetables into 
an all-encompassing kettle. Add 3% cups sugar, 
2 tablespoons each white mustard seed and pre- 
pared horse-radish, 4% tablespoon tumeric, 1 
teaspoon celery seed and 6 cloves. Sprinkle in 
’s teaspoon alum, which can be bought at the 
drugstore. Pour cider vinegar over the sugar and 
spices until it reaches the top of the cucumbers. 
Bring just to a boil. Pack immediately into hot 
sterilized jars, filling to the top with the hot vin- 
egar mixture. Seal lickety-split. Makes 7 pints. 


' As Christmas-shopping days dwindle, the provi- 
dent Mrs. Santa Claus will have a jar of summer 
sweetness ready to tuck into each gift basket. Nuts 
add appealing crunch to the delightful Southern 


BRAZIL-NUT PEACH CONSERVE: Peel and chop 
enough ripe peaches to make 4 cups. Place in an 
accommodating kettle. Cover and simmer for 15 
minutes. Remove cover. Add 7% cups sugar and 
stir well. Bring mixture to boiling point. Add 1 
cup blanched and thinly sliced or finely chopped 
Brazil nuts and boil for 3 minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Remove from heat. Stir in 1 cup liquid 
fruit pectin. Cool for 3 minutes. Skim. Mix well 
and ladle into ten 6-ounce jelly glasses. Cover with 
hot paraffin. 


Beet pickles and relishes have an established 
place among the Pennsylvania Dutch “‘seven sweets 
and seven sours” and in the Minnesota smorgas- 
bord. Horse-radish heartened, this lively version is 
bound to brighten any buffet. 


BEET RELISH: Mix together 1 quart each finely 
chopped beets and finely chopped cabbage, 2 cups 
sugar and | cup prepared horse-radish. Season with 
1'4 teaspoons salt and }s teaspoon cayenne pep- 
per. Place in a large saucepan, adding enough 
cider vinegar to cover. Bring mixture to a boil. 
Then pack in jars and seal. Makes about 8 pints. 


The art of preserving no longer claims days of 
devotion. But brief hours spent lining a shelf or two 
with spice-scented condiments bring reward in 
precious measure. 





—souper special! 


Souper special flavor — because soups give eggs lots of 
bright and lively tastes. Soups also give you perfect cooking 
sauces everytime. They’re quick and easy, too! When you 
next cook eggs, make them new, make them different, make 
them with Campbell’s. Here are 3 ways! 














For brunch! Souper special eggs with Cream of 
Celery Soup. Cook 2 tbsp. chopped onion in 2 tbsp. 
shortening; add 1 can Campbell’s Cream of Celery Soup, 
¥3 cup milk, dash Tabasco; heat. Meanwhile, poach 6 
CELE eggs. Toast 3 split English muffins. Place slice of process 
«SOUP ., cheese on each; broil to melt cheese. Top with eggs; pour 


= 4 on sauce. Garnish with parsley. 6 servings. 











i Wed LL For lunch! Souper special eggs with Cream of ONS For supper! Souper special omelet with Tomato 
| See =§$Mushroom Soup. Mix 1 can Campbell’s Cream of pone Soup. In 2 tbsp. butter, cook till tender 24 cup each 
Mushroom Soup, 14 cup milk, 2 tbsp. chopped pimento, ee sliced green pepper and onion. Stir in 1 can Campbell's 

— 4 sliced hard-cooked eggs. Heat; stir. Cook 1 lb. aspara- satis Tomato Soup, 14 cup water, 1 tsp. vinegar. Simmer about 
MUSHROOM gus (or 1 pkg. frozen). Cut 2 slices white bread into 4 ‘ 5 min. 5 stir. Meanwhile cook an 8-egg omelet; pour sauce 
triangles each; fry in 2 tbsp. shortening (dash of thyme if SOUP 4 in omelet’s center; fold over; top with more sauce. 4 gen- 





: Careers Ra ; 
you like). Top with asparagus; pour on sauce. 4 servings. Nem erous, delicious servings. 
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After: Today Sy bil Leon of Shrev ne 

La. is down to 143 pounds. “It’s heavenly 
to be slim? says Sybil, “and a wonderful 
thrill to see my husband’s admiring 
glances when we go out. He sings 
Stauffer’s praises almost as much as I” 


Refore: - WwW hen you carry around 206 
pounds, you may breathe the same air 
and ride the same streetcars as other 
folks, but you live in a different world. 
And believe me... it’s a lonely world. 
All you can do to be happy is eat!” 


Before: “When I weighed 186 pounds, After: “Now they slam on their brakes? 
cars all but ran over me when I crossed says Lada, down to 129. “I get the red 
the street” says 20-year-old Lada _ carpet treatment everywhere, and I love 
McCutchen of Burlingame, Calif. “It it!” A dedicated crusader for Stauffer, 
wasn’t that they couldn’t see me. I think Lada feels her new figure and new per- 
they just didn’t like what they saw!” sonality brought her the man she married! 


America’s 
1O Happiest Women 


SoLvinc a problem that has plagued you all your life is a thrill. Helping others 


‘ 





Before: “When you've been slim all 
your life, it’s hard to admit you're put- 
ting on weight,’ says Sally Bachowski of 
Pittsburgh. “I went from 118 to 148 be- 
fore I would admit I was getting fat! 
Then I tried to reduce but couldn’t.” 


Before: 30-year old Barbara Harter of 
Rochester, N. Y. says of her 160-pound 
days, “I used to get into an afternoon 
slump that would last until bo I 


mer than I 


Laos 


envied people who were sli 
was, and that was nearly every 





After: Stauffer worked from the start. 
“I'm back to 1187 rejoices Sally, “and I 
have better proportions than I had as a 
girl! I used to hate full-length mirrors. 
Now I love them. And I’m as different 
on the inside as I am on the outside!” 


After: “I like myself now, says Barbara, 
who is down to 136. “And I like other 
people! Stauffer has given me the energy 
and ambition to have a career. It isn’t just 
making money that’s fun. I love meeting 
people and helping them become slender?’ 


solve the same problem is even more of a thrill! 

So say the ten happy women on these pages. All ten have finally defeated 
the crushing problem of overweight (see how slim and attractive they are!). 
And now...all ten are devoted to ‘helping other women do the same thing. 

At one time these women were very unhappy! They tell of frustrating years 
with starvation diets and huffing and puffing exercise. Always the same 2 result 
...- hunger, exhaustion and, sooner or later, a return to the same old figure. 

Then one by one, each tried the famous Stauffer Home Reducing Plan which 
combines effortless exercise on Mr. Stauffer’s “Magic Couch” with the type of 
calorie control doctors advise. Exciting things began to happen! The pounds 
departed one after another. So did the inches. And in every case a beautiful, 


youthful-looking figure emerged. 


Refae Early last year Bante Maultsby 
of Lumberton, No. ‘Carolina, went out to 
buy a dress with Christmas present 
money, found nothing she could squeeze 
her 201-pound figure into. She decided 
on Stauffer Home Reducing Plan instead. 





After: Eunice weighs 139 pounds today, 
has firm, smooth skin. “Stauffer has put 
confidence and sunshine in my life,” 
she says, “and it’s a thrill to give these 
same gifts to others... by introducing 
them to the joys of Stauffer reducing!” 
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Before: “Even when I was one year old 
I was overweight,’ says Dora Glasgow, a 
Kansas City housewife. “For 28 years I 
was known as the smiling fat girl, but 
that was only on the outside. Inside I 
was weeping.’ Dora weighed 225 pounds, 


After: With Stauffer Home Reducing 
Plan, Dora slimmed down to 120 pounds. 
“And I haven’t gained one of them back 
in two years!” she says. Dora’s husband 
uses the “Magic Couch” for relaxing 
away normal tensions after a busy day. 






















. Thrilled and grateful, these ten women wanted to tell the world about the 
reducing system that really gets results...the one that is downright enjoyable. 
So each began a personal crusade to help others get slim. 

Today these ten women wouldn't trade places with anyone in the world. 
Among them they have freed hundreds of their friends from thousands of 
pounds and yards of inches! And these ten women are typical of at least a 
thousand other dedicated Stauffer representatives who find happiness twice... 
first, from their own slim figures and again from the joy they are bringing others. 

Let us tell you more about this reducing plan. Also, how you can become 
one of the 10 Happiest Women of 1959 and win free trips to both Paris and 
California. Write: Stauffer, Dept. LH-77, 1919 Vineburn Ave., Los Angeles 
32, Calif., or Dept. LH-77, 1500 North Ogden Ave., Chicago 10, IIl., or Dept. 
LH-77, 5929 Riverdale Ave., New York 71, N.Y. No obligation. 


a Mr. Stauffer’s “Magic 

Couch,” the Posture- 
Rest,® is the heart of the 
Stauffer Home Reducing 
Plan. It helps you trim 
away inches as you relax 
at home. It is portable and 
lightweight, folds for easy 
storage. You can rent it by 
the month, or buy it for 
pennies a day. 









cee s oe e 
After: The tape measure now says 35 at 
Jeanne’s hipline, and she recently won 


i 


Before: In her sitting-down secretarial 
job, Philadelphian Jeanne Forbes went pend sage 
from size 9 to size 14. It wasn’t a problem a beauty contest. Says ee oe 
_ of pounds but inches—40 inches around Stauffer Home Reducing Plan, s 
the hips! And diet only made her face simply great for spot reducing. You can 
grow thin... while hips stayed heavy. _ lose inches wherever you need to lose! 







To find how you can get—and keep—a loyelier figure, w 








Before: “At 30, I was beginning to look 
middle-aged,” says Baltimore’s Clora 
Nelson. “I weighed 169 pounds and could 
hardly drag myself through a normal 
day’s work. Heavy dieting only aggra- 
vated my nerves and left me more tired?’ 


Before: Even as a 160-pounder Doris 
Colgan of San Fernando, Calif. led a busy 
life. Then one day she saw a snapshot 
taken of herself as a Community Chest 
chairman. “That did it!” says Doris. 
“I saw how fat and hippy I really was’ 


Before: As a young widowed mother, 
Alice de Baets of St. Louis found herself 
withdrawing from society and nibbling 
every time she passed the icebox. Her 
weight climbed to 160. Fad diets left her 
hungry. Strenuous exercise left her faint. 
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After: Clora lost 41 pounds, trimmed 11 
inches from her abdomen with Stauffer 
Home Plan. Today she is vivacious, 
happy, loves telling her Stauffer story to 
others. Her proud husband Stanley says, 
“T introduce Clora as my new wife!” 





After: Doris went from size 18 to 14, 
lost 30 pounds, 5 inches from her hips. 
“Many women are just a few inches away 
from a beautiful figure? she says, “but 
diet alone isn’t the answer. Stauffer trims 
those inches and keeps them trimmed!” 


wy 
Tor 





After: Stauffer pared Alice’s weight to a 
svelte, chic 107 pounds; gave her a 
graceful, lifted posture. Says Alice, who 
has found a whole new life for herself, 
“No wonder I talk about Stauffer from 
morning till night. ’m so happy now!” 


rite; STAUFFER HOME REDUCING PLAN, Deot. LH-77, 1919 Vineburn, Los Angeles 32, Calif. © 1958, Stauffer Laboratories 
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had been associated long enough so that he 
could judge Ed by his voice as accurately as 
he could Miss Mulford. He knew when Ed 
was going to be tactful by a certain clearing of 
the throat. He could tell when Ed was going 
to give hard advice by the slowing of the 
tempo. He could tell when Ed was going to 
prevaricate by a sudden gay spurt of humor— 
not that Ed was not always honest when you 
laid it on the line. As Ed put it, why throw 
emery dust into the gears? The truth was, 
there were a lot of people in the theater who 
honestly did not want to know the truth and 
who lived in the belief that what you did not 
know would not hurt you. It was a world of 
diplomacy and implication, and Tom Harrow 
had moved through it so long that he had be- 
come as pliable as a willow wand. 

“Frankly, Ed,” he said, ‘‘the elm trees up 
here are literally dripping with desire. It’s all I 
can do to remember my age up here. I wish 
O’Neill could have seen them.” 

“Well,” Ed said, ‘““Emily’s all right, isn’t 
she?” 

They had been through enough shows to- 
gether so that they knew each other very well. 

“Oh, Emily’s fine,”’ he said, ““uprooted but 
gallant, the way she always is when she moyes 
out of Sutton Place.” 

The mistake was that he had called up Ed. 
Ed should have been paying for the call and it 
was time to get down to business. 

“Tt was nice of you to want me to call you, 
Ed,” Tom said, “on your first day back from 
the Coast. I had rather hoped to hear from 
you out there.” 

There was a pause that would not have been 
perceptible to a stranger, but it registered ac- 
curately with Tom Harrow. 

“You know how it is out there, Tommy. 
Talk about cats on a tin roof—what with the 
TV and everything, nobody can keep his mind 
calm out there any more. I’ve got quite a lot of 
thoughts for you, fella, but I know how you 
feel about the telephone.” 

“I’m sorry I’ve never been able to get over 
how I feel about the telephone,’ Tom said. 

Ed gave an appreciative chuckle. “There 
you go,” he said. ‘“‘Everybody’s funny about 
money in some area, but what about the in- 
come tax? We’re talking business, aren’t we?” 

“Tt would be nice to know,”’ Tom said. “‘Are 
we?” 

There was an infinitesimal pause. 

“And even if we weren't,” Ed said, “‘you’re 
talking to your agent, and you're in the eighty- 
five-per-cent bracket, aren’t you?” 

“Not as far as I know,’ Tom said. ‘‘Not 
after we went to the cleaners.” 

“Oh,” Ed said, “do you mean to say you’re 
up there desiring under the elms and beating 
your head against the wall about Porthos of 
Paris? I always loved that title. And Doré has 
got it too. You know, they’re gradually going 
nuts about the whole idea—that is, Doré and 
Egbert.” 

“Who is Egbert?” Tom asked. 

“IT thought of course you knew him. 
I’m referring to Egbert Rhinestein, the newest, 
most brilliant independent director and pro- 
ducer out there, with real Texas money behind 
him. He has that De Mille sense of grandeur 
and he wants something big—crowds, streets, 
costumes and music. He’s all the time think- 
ing wide screen.” 


Moca could not help feeling more cheerful as 
he thought of Mr. De Mille. “Well, that 
sounds pretty good,” he said, “‘and I’d just as 
soon let Egbert do it all himself and not go out 
there. I want to put on the new play.” 

“Of course you want to, Tommy,” Ed 
Beechley said, “and there isn’t anything as im- 
mediate as all that.” 

Tom Harrow straightened up and he saw 
Miss Mulford watching him. “How do you 
mean, not immediate?” he asked. 

“It’s only at the simmering stage,” Ed 
said. “You know it takes quite a while out 
there, Tommy, to get anything as subtle and— 
well, statuesque as Porthos of Paris to im- 
pinge.” 

“You mean nobody gives a damn for it 
Tom Harrow asked. 
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WOMEN AND THOMAS HARROW 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39 


“Oh, no,” Ed Beechley said. ““Doré and 
Egbert are both slowly but surely going nuts 
over it.” 

Tom Harrow spoke so quickly that he inter- 
rupted the even flow of Ed Beechley’s speech. 
**Are they ready to bid against each other?” 

There was a longer pause. It could only 
mean that Ed Beechley was being obliged to 
pull himself together. “‘Frankly, it hasn’t 
reached the negotiation stage yet, Tommy,” 
he said, “but I know they’re basically both 
nuts about it. It’s only simmering, but haven’t 
I told you that it’s a real piece of property?” 

Tom Harrow sighed. ‘‘Now tell me this. 
Does anybody out there really seriously give a 
damn about that flop, or don’t they?” 

Another pause reminded Tom Harrow that 
Ed Beechley was tenderhearted. 

“Now you put it that way, Tommy,” Ed 
Beechley said, “I would say that the interest, 
at the moment, is negative.” 

“Well, thanks, Ed,” Tom Harrow said. 
“That’s the information I wanted.” 

There was concern in Ed Beechley’s voice. 
“TI don’t quite understand what’s worrying 
you, Tommy,” he said. “Is it the bank loan?” 

“Yes,” Tom said, “that’s what’s worrying 
me.” 

Ed Beechley laughed. ““Tommy,” he said, 
“I love the way you always get mixed up 
about money. I keep telling you this thing is 
going to move, given time, and the loan’s se- 
cured. I was with you—remember?—when 
you put up five hundred thousand for col- 
lateral. Why should they be worried?” 

““Maybe you haven’t noticed,” Tom said, 
“the market’s been going down. And there’s 


an item I had forgotten myself—there are 
capital gains on all that stock. They’ve called 
ited 

“You mean they’re cleaning you out?” Ed 
said. 

“‘Approximately,” he answered. “It’s a 
funny feeling, Ed.” 

There was no doubt any longer that he and 
Ed were friends. 

“Tl get a plane this afternoon, Tommy, and 
you meet me at the airport.” 

“Oh, no,” Tom Harrow said. “‘Don’t bother 
about that, Ed. I suppose in the end Ill need 
a lawyer to go over facts and figures, but never 
mind it now.” 

“I know how you worked for that money,” 
Ed said. 

His arm was cramped. It was a relief to set 
down the telephone. 

“Ed gets more and more long-winded all the 
time,’ he said. “Don’t say anything. I guess 
you get the story, and I should say the sun is 
definitely over the yardarm. How about being 
a good girl and getting me a drink?” 

The Scotch and water she had given him 
was stronger than usual. It was surprising, 
after the first sinking feeling he had experi- 
enced, how little he seemed to care. There 
would be regrets and wonderings later why he 
had ever done this and that, but they would 
be like the backwash that followed any crisis; 
and he was not aware of them as yet. Instead, 
a feeling of relief centered around the idea that 
he had heard the worst. 

“Thanks,” he said, and he took a careful 
swallow from his glass. “*Let all this be a lesson 
to you, Miss Mulford.” 


NEXT MONTH 


BING CROSBY'S KITCHEN FOR HIS BRIDE 


In his desert hideaway, the famous crooner shows his new bride some 
new tricks on how to make a modern kitchen livable. 


“HE SAID GENTLY, ‘YOU WERE WARNED ABOUT ME?’’’ 


“TL told myself not to be a fool, just because the man looked like a 
ruined archangel. Another thing | must remember: I was English, not 
French. Mme. de Valmy had made it very clear that she wanted an 
English girl.” ... “Nine Coaches Waiting,” Mary Stewart's story of 
love and terror in a French ch4teau, is a complete novel, condensed 


in the September issue. 


HOW DO YOU TELL A CHILD 


THAT HIS FATHER DOESN’T WANT HIM? 
It is natural for a deserted or divorced wife to want the child to side 
with her; but Dr. Spock, America’s beloved pediatrician. shows why 
a mature woman will not permit herself this luxury. 


“Il HAVE TO DEFEND EVERY ITEM ON MY SHOPPING LIST!’’ 


eer 


Though the children and I get enough to eat, ’m not supposed to 
CD 5 Co 


charge anything. Todd prefers to dole out cash in driblets after he 
sits in judgment on my smallest request.” Elsa, whose husband netted 


$2 


5,000 last year, describes her pinchpenny way of life. Then Todd 


gives his side. The marriage counselor points out their basic per- 
sonality struggle. “Can This Marriage be Saved?” 


TO ACT “TO THE MANNER BORN” 

Beautiful manners are simple to acquire. Dawn Crowell Norman 
tells how. Her check list may open your eyes to gaps in your own 
social poise. “Anyone Can Have Beauty in Manners.” 


“YOU CAN’T BEAT A TRAILER,” 


SONNY INSISTS 


While Bess, who, with the three children, follows her cowboy husband 
from rodeo to rodeo, dreams of a house and garden, someday. . . . 
Glenn Matthew White takes you to meet the Lingers in their silver- 
colored trailer home out West. “How America Lives.” 


GOLDEN HOMEMADE CHICKEN PIE 

CROWNED WITH FLUFFY HERB-FLAVORED BISCUITS! 
There’s a platter of savory stuffed squash and an autumn salad made 
from the last vegetables left in a September garden. For dessert, peach 
Melba, country style—then on to another of Mrs. Appleyard’s fa- 
mous barn dances! Recipes for everything except the dancing. 


Also other delicious recipes including Met star Risé Stevens’ favorite 
quick-and-easies; 8 pages of the new fall fashions; and many other 


exciling features and stories 


IN THE SEPTEMBER JOURNAL 
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“Everything here has always been,” she 
said. 

““Well,”’ he said, “I don’t know whether that 
remark of yours was kind or not.” 

“T didn’t mean it that way,” she said. “I 
only meant that you’ve taught mea lot.” 

He was alarmed to see that her eyes had 
filled with tears again, because his own self- 
pity was just somewhere around the corner. 

“But still I haven’t taught you all I might 
have,” he said, “‘but remember not to forget 
this lesson: don’t start getting interested in 
large sums of money.” 

He took another swallow of his whisky, and 
as usual he could see pieces of his thought in 
dialogue. 

“It is gratifying, isn’t it, to believe that our 
elected rulers and representatives in the last 
decade were as keenly alive to the danger of 
the rich as the late Karl Marx once was. 
They’re doing the best they can to stop new 
people from getting rich and occasionally they 
try, in halfhearted ways, to whittle down the 
ones who are. Now please don’t think I’m be- 
ing bitter about this for a single moment, Miss 
Mulford. A wise and kind government has 
done its level best to keep me from the trou- 
bles in which I find myself involved. There is 
the graduated income tax, the justest form of 
tax ever imposed on man, in that he who earns 
the most pays the most, and I believe that 
there was a judge not so long ago who stated 
that it is every citizen’s duty to pay as high, 
not as low, an income tax as possible.” 

“Did he? When?” Miss Mulford asked. 

He was startled by her interruption. “T 
don’t know when,” he said, “but the thought 
is in keeping with our times. I don’t want your 
to think that I am criticizing our economic 
way of life because I’ve learned very suc: 
cinctly, only this morning, exactly how un- 
happy the profit motive can make one. There’s 
only one difficulty about these benign, restric- 
tive measures. They tend to make you a little 
wistful when you come into contact with the 
rich—and you can’t avoid them always.” 


H. paused to taste his whisky. 

“You see,’”’ he said, “I’ve had the misfor- 
tune to be thrown with a number of wealthy 
persons, not only in the theater, but also in the 
area of what we might call established wealth. 
My first wife used to make friends with these 
people. You see, we were an interesting, in- 
tellectual couple who didn’t get drunk or dis- 
orderly and they began asking us around to 
all sorts of places, like Palm Beach; but never 
mind. I’m not a Marxist, but occasionally they 
did elicit a spirit of social envy. Occasionally I 
would start thinking how such dull people 
could make money. I should have known that 
money-making has more to do with emotional 
stability than intellect. Then another great 
misfortune befell me.” 

He lowered his voice. Miss Mulford was 
listening, and you had to have an audience. 

“T had a Broadway hit in the autumn of 
nineteen twenty-eight, and another in ’thirty 
and another in ’thirty-three, and in *thirty-four 
I had a very big Hollywood contract. Granted 
these last were depression years, still they 
hadn’t got around to doing much about the 
income tax. I made quite a pile of money. And 
as I say, some friends of my first wife’s took a 
friendly interest. I bought a sound list of 
stocks at the bottom of the market. Don’t 
worry, I’m almost through.” 

“T was only looking at the time,”’ she said, 
“because Alfred will be coming with the 
tray.” 

“What? Is it as late as that?” he asked. 

“It’s getting on toward half past twelve,” 
she said. “But what happened then?” 

He would have to stop. Emily and Walter 
Price would be expecting him for lunch. 

“And I forgot to tell you,” Miss Mulford 
said, “that Harold wanted to see you and I 
told him to come over any time after half past 
twelve, but I hope you'll go on with what hap- 
pened.” 

“I’m glad I’ve held your interest,” he said. 
“There isn’t much more except that I wish I 
had that money now, and it was well invested 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 64 
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Fruit Crown. uses cake mix a new 
its sparkle from Del Monte Fruit Cocktail 


Yes, leave it to Dew Monte Fruit Cocktail for 
glamour! It’s a rare day indeed when this colorful 
fruit combination can’t lift your spirits...served 
in some dessert or salad, or just plain. 

Det Monte is the fruit cocktail for the neat 
cuts, gay colors and ideal flavor balance you want. 
That’s why it’s America’s favorite! 

FRUIT CROWN CAKE-PUDDING 


1 can (1 Ib. 14 0z.) DEL MONTE 1 pkg. (about 1 Ib. 4 oz.) white or 
Brand Fruit Cocktail yellow cake mix 


Drain fruit cocktail; save syrup. Mix cake batter as package 
directs. Pour batter into well-greased, floured 2-qt. metal mold 


or baking pan. Set in pan of So//ing water (1 in. deep); bake 
uncovered in moderate oven (350° F.) 70 to 90 minutes or till 
set in center. Unmold; serve warm with fruit spooned around 
edge and warm Lemon Sauce over all. Serves 6-8. 


Lemon Sauce 
2 teaspoons grated lemon peel 
2 tablespoons cornstarch 6 tablespoons lemon juice 


Ya teaspoon salt 4 lemon slices, cut in very small 
Syrup from fruit cocktail, wedges 
plus water to make 2 cups 


Mix sugar, cornstarch, salt in pan. Add other ingredients. Cook 
and stir till thickened (about 5 min.). Keep warm. 


Del Monte’ Fruit Cocktail 


Yo cup sugar 
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Advertisement 


The Pictine of 
Honlthe August 


by MAXINE DAVIS 


Today, travel to distant 
lands is a dream come true. 
Budget plans bring Mexico, 
the Caribbean, even Eu- 
rope within the reach of 

\ lots of people. But it’s 
wise to take some health precautions. First, a 
visit to the family doctor to be sure that all’s 
well. Obtain an adequate supply of the pre- 
scription drugs you use routinely, and others 
he may suggest, such as diarrhea and motion 
sickness remedies. If you are allergic to peni- 
cillin or other medicines, ask him for a letter 
stating this—for emergency. 





Have your dentist check your teeth. Take at 
least one extra pair of glasses, and if you use a 
hearing aid, a spare battery. If you have vari- 
cose veins, don’t forget elastic stockings or band- 
ages. At best, sight-seeing is hard on the legs. 

My husband and I went to Paris. Just our- 
selves; no family! I took all the supplies I 
might need and, luckily, enough extra to give 
to my college roommate, Mary Stowe, living 
there just now. 

I dive greedily into French cooking; even at 
my age I get blotches on my face when I overdo 
rich food. So, I took as many tubes of u'roL as 
we had space for. Also Mary had asked me 
what American doctors advised for acne. Her 
teen-age son and daughter suffer with it. I’d 
written her there’s still no cure, but urot is the 
best answer. It contains a mild antiseptic that 
stops itching and risk of scarring. I find that 
uTot helps to heal minor cuts and scratches too, 
because it has an antibiotic that prevents re- 
infection. A boy smooths it on and forgets his 
pimples. A girl applies it under her make-up, 
hides her ‘‘spots,’’ and knows she’s just as 
pretty as ever. So her spirits soar to normal 
high! We've had such success with uTOL in our 
home I wouldn’t be without it. Mary’s young 
won't either. 

* * 

A must for tourists is SURIN. 1 know! 
When I ride on bumpy sight-seeing buses, es- 
pecially on rainy chilly days my mild arthritis 
acts up and spoils everything. Though there is 
no cure for arthritis, I’ve found surRIN is the 
way to enjoy my holidays. When my neck and 
shoulders ache at the end of a day jouncing 
about and looking up at wonderful sights I go 
back to the hotel, apply heated moist towels 
until the area is warmed. Then I gently smooth 
on suRIN. It gives prompt temporary relief of 
minor pain. | learned about it in the hospital. 
I took enough for Mary’s rheumatic arm too. 


I'd always heard that the fungi of athlete’s 
foot lurk in damp dark showers where the 
drainage isn’t perfect. True or false, I took no 
risks. As my podiatrist advised, I packed plenty 
of ocToFrEN; it’s the only fungicide the National 
Foot Health Council approves exclusively. I 
know from experience that feet well-dried and 
dusted withocroren Powder, after each shower, 
are likely to remain healthy. If one of us did 
contract that crippling ailment—just when we 
wanted our feet most!—I know ocrToreN 
Liquid is the best treatment. Mary was as- 
tonished when I told her about it. I’ve sent her 
a big supply. 

She and I did the Flea Market alone. It was 
hot. After a while we collapsed with our loot 
under the awning of a cheerful out-door cafe. 
“This dress will have to go to the cleaner’s,” 
she said. “And I’ve worn it only once! But I 
perspire and the odor clings.” 

“Use my yopora after this,” I advised. ‘““The 
smell of perspiration results from the bacteria 
that grow in it. yopora paralyzes them and 
prevents odor. It has a mild antibiotic content 
too that soothes any skin irritation caused 
by sweating.” © McKessor 


BETTER...by McKESSON 


& Robbins 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62 
too. It’s better for me not to think what it 
would be worth today, but most of it went 
into my settlement with Rhoda, which was 
perfectly correct. She was always afraid of 
being poor, and Hopedale of course still 
draws alimony.” 

“T know,” she said. 

“Tt’s a little ironical, under the circum- 
stances,” he said, “‘to recall that both of them 
are now married to very wealthy men, but 
then, I have never cared much about money, 
even as a symbol. Unfortunately, it came so 
easily in the beginning that it gave me the bad 
habit of believing that I could get some more 
at any time.” 

He stopped, arrested by recalling the phrase 
in that overheard conversation of Emily’s 
about his having “‘a little-boy quality.” He 
could not help it if he instinctively dressed well 
and still had a trace of the outmoded Scott 
Fitzgerald youthfulness, but he did not have a 
little-boy quality. 

“It’s impossible not to be spoiled,”’ he said, 
“if you achieve any sort of artistic success. It 
would have been better if I hadn’t had a suc- 
cess so young. Maybe there ought to be a law 
against college experimental theaters. Well, I 
had to talk to someone and I know you’re 
paid to listen, but thanks.” 

“I'd do it for nothing most of the time,” 
Miss Mulford said. 

“Now listen,” he said, “‘let’s get this straight. 
I enjoy it, but you must get over this spirit of 
dedication.” He smiled at her and he was 
acutely conscious that his smile was theatrical. 
*There’s nothing really valid to be upset about. 
An old guy in his fifties, who has let himself 
get into a lot of unnecessary trouble, all at 
once discovers that he’s going to lose his life- 
time savings. This doesn’t mean that he isn’t 
going to eat or that the little wife will have to 
scrub floors to support him. He isn’t Miller’s 
salesman. There’s nothing poignant about him 
except for just one small thing, and maybe 
you'd better give me one more small drink.” 

*“You won't be able to work this afternoon 
if you do that,” she said. 

“Thanks for reminding me,” he said, “‘and I 
am going to work this afternoon.” 

He thought the conversation was over, and 
it should have been. 

‘*‘What’s the one small thing?” she asked. 

He stared into his glass before he answered. 
“When you get a kick in the pants like this,” 
he said, “if you have any sense, you know 
you've deserved it, and you begin wondering 
what you could have done differently. You 
begin wishing you could have the whole film 
played back. But you can never watch the reel 
again. You can’t live life over; don’t ever try.” 


H. wondered why he had never spoken 
such thoughts out loud before. He was still 
wondering when Miss Mulford spoke again. 

“T know what you mean,” she said, “about 
not being able to live life over.” 

It was characteristic in such a relationship 
that, in spite of all the years they had been to- 
gether, he should have known surprisingly lit- 
tle of her outside life. She had not wanted him 
to know; and if she had, the relationship 
would have changed. Her saying that she knew 
what he meant about not living life over 
marked one of those rare times in their years 
together when she was thinking of herself and 
not of him. 

“Are you thinking of that boy friend you 
had ten years ago?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said. ““But as you would say, you 
can’t do it over again. I just wanted you to 
know I know exactly what you mean.” 

He had seen the man only once, when he 
had called at the office to take Miss Mulford 
to the theater. He had been an awkward man 
in his late thirties, with dark hair receding at 
the temples and very dark brown eyes. He had 
looked thin and nervous, probably because 
Miss Mulford had obviously instructed him to 
wait downstairs by the elevators. His blue 
serge suit did not fit him. 

“You can’t live it over and I’m glad he 
didn’t take you away,” he said. “You see, I 
don’t know what I'd do without you. I’ve said 
that to a good many women, but I’ve never 
meant it so completely as I do when I say it to 
you. And now let’s change the subject.” 

“*Yes,”’ she said, “‘let’s.”” 


“And I’ve got another suggestion,” he said. 
‘Suppose you call up the house and tell Alfred 
to say I’m busy and have him bring my lunch 
out here with yours.” 

““Madame isn’t going to like it,”” she said. 

“Don’t worry about that,” he said. “I just 
don’t feel like going in there for lunch.” 

There was a knock on the door and she 
stood up quickly. 

“Oh,” she said, “that’s Harold. I'll let him 
in; and I'll order lunch sent over in half an 
hour.” 

“You'd better bring the Scotch and another 
glass,” he said. 


Ever since Harold as a little boy was 
brought down by one of a series of governesses 
to say good night to his mummy and daddy, 
everybody had always said, including Rhoda, 
that Harold was the image of his father. When 
it came to features, they had the same florid 
skin that tanned beautifully, the same eyes 
and forehead, and the same left-sided way of 
smiling. Still, it had always seemed to him, 
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THE PASTEL GIRLS 


By JANE MORRISON 


The afternoons were green and 
dry 

As leaves pressed in a book, 
those days. 

The earriages swung lightly by, 

Sun turned to silk on chestnut 
bays. 


The girls strolled past, in twos 
and threes, 


A daisy chain of girls, complete 

And joyous in themselves. The 
breeze 

Blew them like petals down the 
street. 


Heat pushes us with little 
swirls. 

The town stands hushed. I think 
of all 

That years have buried, those 
far girls 

Bright under summer’s parasol. 





when he had seen his son running toward him 
across the beach or across the drive at boarding 
school, that Rhoda was the one who had left 
her mark. His sudden brightening of expres- 
sion that was never timeworn was Rhoda’s. 
And so was the color of the eyes, or a series of 
colors that could vacillate according to mood 
like flames in an open fire. And there were 
other subtle resemblances. 

“Hi, Nance,” he heard Harold say. 

He had never dreamed of calling Miss Mul- 
ford by her first name, but it sounded correct 
coming from Harold. 

Harold was a man now and there was no 
reason not to feel a sense of achievement. 
There might be things about him that were bet- 
ter changed, but things had not gone so badly, 
in spite of the maladjustments that came from 
a severed home. The boy had completed his 
years as a naval officer only a week or so be- 
fore, and the hitch had done him good. The 
Navy had left its own peculiar young officer’s 
stamp on Harold—a combination of authority 
and respect, watchfulness and patience. Har- 
old was almost Annapolis—almost, but there 
was no substitute for the Annapolis patina. 

“Sit down and pour yourself a drink,’ Tom 
Harrow said, “‘and make me a very small one. 
Please sit down. When you stand up you make 
me think I’ve joined a Joint Civilian Orienta- 
tion Course.” 

Harold laughed. It was the laugh he had in- 
herited from Rhoda. “‘Is it really still as bad as 
that?” he asked. 
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“Yes,” Tom Harrow said, “but I rather en- 
joy it. It’s nice to see you on board, Harold, to 
use a nautical expression, if timeworn.” 

“Maybe I haven’t made it clear enough to 
you,” Harold said, “how glad I am to be 
aboard. You know, I’m beginning to like this 
place. When you bought it I thought you were 
out of your head. You weren’t. It’s the first 
time I ever felt that you and I belonged any- 
where.” 

There were times when it was rewarding to 
have a son, and their very unexpectedness 
made such occasions stand out in a jewellike 
way. 

“T appreciate your saying that,’ Tom said. 
“Tt means quite a lot when a child of yours 
understands what you’re doing, and tells you 
so. You'll know what I mean someday.” 


H. was watching for that Annapolis man- 
ner that both flattered and implicitly acknowl- 
edged the correctness of a commanding officer, 
but instead, Harold (and it was Rhoda’s idea, 
not his, to name him Harold) had a shy, em- 
barrassed look. 

“You know,” Hal said, ‘“‘there’s another 
thing about this place. I hope you won’t get 
mad if I mention it. Promise me you won’t get 
mad.” 

It was a conversational gambit that dis- 
turbed Tom Harrow more than any other. It 
was another of those vestiges of the nursery 
that must have come from the time when 
Rhoda used to tell Hal he must not do that or 
he would make his father angry. 

“Listen,” Tom said, “‘you ought to know 
by now that I don’t get mad without a reason. 
You're two inches taller than I am, and if I 
started anything you could throw me out the 
window. Well, just get it through your head 
that I'm not anything to be afraid of, physi- 
cally, mentally or morally.” 

When he saw that Hal was smiling, it meant 
the chances still were that Hal had grown up 
after all. 

“I’m not afraid of you,’ Hal said. “‘Let’s 
get this straight, pops. You know you’ve got a 
quick temper. Everybody says so.” 

“T suppose you picked up that ‘pops’ busi- 
ness overseas,” Tom Harrow said. ““Who says 
I have a bad temper?” 

““Why, everybody says so, pops,” Hal said. 

Tom Harrow nodded toward Miss Mul- 
ford’s closed door. “Suppose you step in there 
and ask Miss Mulford,” he said. ‘‘She’s the 
one who ought to know.” 

Hal laughed. It was a relaxed laugh that 
seemed to diminish their age differential. 
“Who? Nance?” he said. “Why, Nance 
wouldn’t be reliable.” 

“‘What was it you were going to say,” Tom 
said, “that you thought might make me 
mad?” 

“Oh, that,’ Hal said. “I was just going to 
say that when you bought this place and began 
fixing it up like a Jo Mielziner stage set, I 
was afraid it was going to be a sort of literary 
shrine or something. And the funny thing 
about it—it ought to be, but it isn’t. I don’t 
know how it is, but everyone around town 
is natural about you. There isn’t any of this 
Mr. Harrow, the playwright business. I’m 
not a great man’s son here, and boy, do I 
enjoy it.” 

In spite of experience, one never could tell 
exactly how one would react to any remark. 
He should have been pleased by what Hal had 
said, but instead he was disturbed. 

“You ought to get over the vestiges of child- 
hood,” he said. “You ought to have sense 
enough to know by this time that you’re not a 
great man’s son. You ought to know I’m not 
as good as that.” 

“Just because that musical was a flop doesn’t 
mean a thing,”’ Hal said. 

For a moment it was like playing over the 
reel again in a lonely projection room. 

“Let’s face it, Hal,’ he said, “there was a 
time when I might have been good, but I’ve 
never been, not really.” 

It was pleasant to observe that Hal was a 
loyal boy. ‘Say, you're in a sort of a low mood 
this morning, aren’t you?”’ Hal said. 

“T wouldn’t call it low exactly,” Tom Har- 
row said. “I’ve just been facing a few home 
truths this morning and I have never known 
them to give anyone euphoria. Don’t let me 
give you an inferiority complex. I repeat, I 
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might have been good once, but I never have 
been really.” 

“That isn’t what they say in drama courses,” 
Hal said. “You’re the great American play- 
wright, now that O’Neill is dead. That’s what 
they say in the drama courses. Everybody 
knows who you are.” 

Tom Harrow wished that the conversation 
did not disturb him. “‘Everybody knows how 
famous he feels inside himself,” he said. “‘As a 
matter of fact, that’s going to be the subject of 
next Sunday’s sermon at the First Congrega- 
tional Church. The topic is going to be, ‘How 
Happy are You Inside?’” 

“How do you get around and find out 
things like that?” Hal asked. ‘‘I never do.” 

It was the way your mind worked, and if 
Hal’s mind worked on different lines, it was 
probably just as well. It was simple enough to 
say that he happened to see Mr. Godfrey when 
he was going for the mail. 

“He took me inside the church,” he said, 
“to the little room beneath the pulpit where he 
customarily sits and thinks. I hadn’t been 
there since I married your mother.” 

“Say,” Hal said, “that reminds me why I’m 
here. My mother called up this morning.” His 
voice was elaborately careless, as it always was 
when he spoke of Rhoda, and it was impossi- 
ble to tell, when he referred to her as ‘‘my 
mother,”’ whether he was being thoughtful or 
intended a mild rebuke. 

“She didn’t want to speak to me, did she?” 

“Oh, no,” Hal said, “nothing like that, 
pops. She wanted to speak to me, and Emily 
answered the telephone. They still don’t get on 
well, do they?” 

“T don’t know why they shouldn’t,” Tom 
said. ‘““They both have been faced by the same 
tough problem. How is your mother?’ He 
laughed, although the laugh was unnecessary. 

““Oh, she’s fine,’ Hal said. ““She’s motoring 
with Presley in his new Bentley—you know 
the way Presley is about motoring. If he gets 
a new car, nothing relaxes him more than 
driving it five or six hundred miles a day, and 
his new Bentley is quite a car. Its instrument 
panel is made of real inlaid wood. You know 
Presley.” 

Tom Harrow cleared his throat. ““As a mat- 
ter of fact, I don’t know Presley so very well,” 
he said, ‘“‘but I’m glad he can afford to have a 
good time with Bentleys.” 

“T’ve often thought you’d get quite a laugh 
out of Presley,” Hal said. “I imagine you’d 
say he’s kind of naive, but at the same time, 
seriously, he means well.” 

Tom Harrow laughed and the internal ten- 
sion had left him. ‘“‘You’ve got to be simple 
and mean well,” he said, ‘‘to acquire that kind 
of money. And you’ve got to have something 


else, I don’t know what it is, but maybe . 


you’ve come somewhere near it when you say 
it relaxes him to drive five or six hundred miles 
in a day. I wonder how your mother likes it. 
She always used to be exhausted when we 
drove from New York to Boston; but then, of 
course, I never went ip for Bentleys.” 

“Gosh,” Hal said, “‘you have a funny way 
of putting things. Hearing you is almost as 
good as a show.” 


H. had to be as good as a show. Hal’s 
laughter all at once had the gratifying sound 
of an appreciative audience. 

“What’s so funny now?” Tom asked. 

“About my mother,” Hal said. “She says 
she doesn’t care how many miles she drives as 
long as it’s a Bentley and as long as Presley’s 
driving.” 

It was better instead of answering to keep a 
straight face or to be only silently amused. 
That last remark of Hal’s was not a bad de- 
scription of everything that Rhoda had 
wanted, and now Rhoda had it. There was 
Presley and there was the Bentley with a real 
wooden-inlaid instrument panel. It was hard 
to think of a better picture of solidity in a 
changing world. 

“They’re stopping at the Wellington Manor 
House,” Hal said. ““They’re going to stay for 
three days because Presley likes the golf course 
there.” 

The thing was too true to life to seem com- 
pletely real. Only that morning he had stood 
by the pulpit facing the aisle of the First Con- 
gregational Church with the ghostly music of 
the wedding march ringing in his ears and to- 


morrow Rhoda would be at the Wellington 
Manor House where they had spent the first 
night of their honeymoon. 

“It’s funny,’ he said, “why they should 


pick the Wellington Manor House. It’s one of 


those places that I understand have been run- 
ning down lately.” 

“It’s because Presley likes the golf,” Hal 
said. “It seems the course is very well kept up 
and they have a colored pro.” 

“A colored pro?” Tom Harrow said. “How 
does he fit into the picture?” 

“Tt’s the way Presley is,” Hal said. ‘“‘He’s 
very serious about taking a liberal stand. He 
admits the service in the hotel is not what it 
used to be, but it does have a golf course with 
a colored pro.” 

“That’s an interesting point,’ Tom Harrow 
said. “I wouldn’t dare to quarrel with it. Well, 
I hope your mother enjoys it there.” 

“By the way,” Hal said, “‘my mother sent 
you a message. That’s what I came out to tell 
you. My mother wonders if you would motor 
up alone—she emphasized the word ‘alone’— 
to the Wellington Manor House tomorrow 
afternoon to see her.” 

“What for?” 

“She didn’t say. She wants me to call her 
back,”’ Hal said. ‘‘She says it’s very important 
or she wouldn’t dream of asking you.” 

“Didn’t she say why?’ Tom asked. 

“She only said she couldn’t say why over 
the telephone,” Hal said. ““You’ll tell her yes, 
won’t you? You’ve got to be civilized.” 

“Oh, yes, tell her yes,”’ he said. 


H. tried to say it easily. In fact, he had al- 
ways tried to be what Rhoda had liked to call 
“civilized”? about the whole divorce. It was the 
fashion in those days to be civilized about 
such matters, and he had been influenced for 
years by tolerance. He had heard it said so 
often that he was sure that he believed it— 
that the artistic demands made on creative or 
interpretive artists caused them to be different 
in their private lives from brokers, bankers, 
wool merchants and lawyers. It was necessary 
to live more fully and love more freely than 
might be necessary on a more humdrum 
plateau. Tolerance was the watchword, and 
how could one create the illusion of reality or 
interpret life unless one lived? Nevertheless, he 
could not avoid a sense of uneasiness. 

“Why don’t you drive up with me?” he 
asked. “It would make it a whole lot easier.” 

“No,” Hal said. “‘She specifically said that 
she wanted to see you alone.” 

‘All right,” he said. ‘‘All right.”” And then 
Alfred came in with a tray. 

“Say,” Hal said, “why all that food? Are 
you having lunch out here with Nance?” 

“Yes,” he said. “I’m trying to finish the 
third act of this play.” 

“Gosh,” Hal said, “‘does that mean I’ve got 
to go back there by myself and listen to Emily 
and that cornball?” 

This new word from the bright lexicon of 
youth was a suitable way of describing Walter 
Price in the eyes of youth, but at the same time 
it demonstrated a lack of charity that could be 
overcome only by living. 

“I suppose he is a cornball,”’ Tom said, “but 
perhaps your base of judgment is not broad 
enough to enable you to condone cornballs 
like Walter.” 

His remark was not reproof. Actually he felt 
somewhat sorry that his own base was so 
broad that he knew he was telling the truth. 
There was something wrong, perhaps, in being 
able to have a kindly thought for everyone. 

“1 wouldn’t mind him so much,” Hal said, 
“if he didn’t think he was fooling me when he 
isn’t telling the truth—which is practically all 
the time.” 

It was not fair to Walter Price and beyond 
the dictates of convention to discuss him in 
front of Alfred, who was arranging the dishes 
on the worktable, but he was rather sure that 
Alfred would have been intelligent about Wal- 
ter Price. 

“You see, Hal,” he said, “I don’t believe 
anybody ever tells the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth about anything, because the 
process is very painful. We start with a few 
basic facts and we shift them around and 
minimize or exaggerate them in our own dif- 
ferent ways. Alfred, will you tell Miss Mul- 
ford, please, that our lunch is ready?” 
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Storm warnings... 
and HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Wi a sailor encounters-rough seas, he 
will, if possible, seek refuge in the 
nearest sheltered cove . . . and stay there 
until the storm has spent its fury. 


Those who have high blood pressure, or 
as doctors say, hypertension, should also 
steer away from emotional “storms” or 
upsetting situations. 


In fact, doctors advise their hypertensive 
patients to spend as much time as possible 
in surroundings that help ease daily ten- 
sions and strains. 


This is important because sustained ten- 
sion tightens up the body’s smallest blood 
vessels and the heart must exert a stronger 
force or pressure to pump blood through- 
out the body. 


High blood pressure, according to recent 
estimates, affects about five million Ameri- 
cans .. . and is a major cause of heart 
trouble in middle age and later years. 

Fortunately, treatment for it has steadily 
improved. Several new drugs, for instance, 
are bringing relief to many thousands of 
patients today. 


These drugs, however, do not cure the con- 
dition. They must be used under close 





medical supervision, as the doctor has to 
study each individual case . . . and decide 
which drug or combination of drugs can 
be used safely and effectively. 


Control of high blood pressure depends, 
to a considerable extent, upon what pa- 
tients do about their health. 


Most patients who are careful about 
weight control, diet, relaxation, rest—and 
who have periodic medical check-ups to 
guard against possible complications—can 
live long, comfortable and useful lives. 


The best way to help avoid heart disease 
due to high blood pressure is to detect and 
treat hypertension when it first appears, 
often in the late 30’s or early 40's. 


So, everyone should have regular health 
examinations—especially those who are 
overweight and those who have a family 
history of hypertension. 


Remember that everyone’s blood pressure 
goes up and down in response to various 
situations that we meet daily. Don’t worry 
if yours is temporarily high, especially dur- 
ing times of stress. Only when blood pres- 
sure frequently goes above normal, or stays 
there, is there cause for concern. 
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“Yes, sir,” Alfred said, ““and Mrs. Harrow 
wanted me to tell you that Mr. and Mrs. 
Bramhall are coming to dinner, so that you'll 
be back in time to dress.” 

‘‘All right,”’ he said, “‘don’t forget to lay out 
my evening clothes, Alfred, and a starched 
shirt and my pearl studs—not a soft shirt—and 
please tell Miss Mulford lunch is here.” And 
then he thought of something else. ‘I hear 
you took Irene Dodd to the movies last 
night, Hal.” 

It was pleasant to observe that someone be- 
sides himself could be startled. 

“You hear everything, don’t you?” Hal 
said. ‘““‘How did you hear about that one?” 


“You can’t do anything here that doesn’t 
get around,” he said. ‘““Everybody knows who 
you took to the movies last night and every- 
body knows what time you took her home. 
Don’t let it worry you.” 

“Well, I don’t see how it matters if I go out 
to the movies with a girl,” Hal said. 

“Listen,” Tom said, ‘‘Irene’s a pretty girl. 
She was pointed out to me down on Dock 
Street this morning, and it only squares the 
CITClen 

“‘Squares what circle?” Hal asked. 

There were times when everything fitted 
into placeand it was about time now that some- 
thing did. 
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““You see, I was deeply devoted to Irene’s 
mother when I was about sixteen,” he said. 
“‘Her name was Malvina Frith and she used to 
know exactly what she wanted in those days.” 

“Gosh,” Hal said, ““you never told me that.” 

“The occasion never arose,” he said, ‘‘and I 
never was a kiss-and-tell boy, and now you’d 
better go to lunch or else Emily will think that 
you and I have been talking about her. You 
know how Emily is.” 

It was like closing a lid. Miss Mulford was 
back and the show was over. 


He had learned the discipline of writing in 
the school of practical theater. Once upon a 
time when he was very young, he had labored 
under the delusion that a playscript, when sub- 
mitted to the producer, was a product de- 
manding only minor changes. This may have 
been so once on an older Broadway. Accord- 
ing to the reminiscences of older playwrights, 
there was a time when shows had their first 
nights in New York without having been pre- 
viously dragged for weeks through a series of 
tryout towns, but things were different now. 

The truth was that a play was now written 
on the road much more completely than in a 
playwright’s study. Why, indeed, attempt a 
final draft when you knew what was bound to 
happen in New Haven or Wilmington or Bos- 
ton? In the end, after you got to the hotel 
suite, not Scotch or bourbon or aspirin or pep 
pills or tomato juice could wholly drown the 
question of why anyone had ever thought the 
play would be any good in the first place. 
Something would have to be done immediately 
because, in polite language, the play needed 
working over. If you could keep your head 
when all about you —— That was the essence 
of modern playwriting when the show was on 
the road getting pulled together and set for 
Broadway. It was no longer necessary for Tom 
Harrow to write when the spirit moved him, 
having been obliged too often to write any 
time, anywhere, sick or well, sad or happy, 
when the show was on the road; and in the 
process he had developed concentration. He 
had learned years ago to pull his mind sharply 
to the subject in front of him. 

After lunch his mind moved immediately 
from one compartment to another, shutting 
out thoughts of investment lists and lawyers. 
His draft of the third act was more complete 
than he had remembered and he was no longer 
worried about the second-act curtain. In fact, 
his judgment assured him that the second act 
was a skillful piece of work. He realized by 
now that no other form of writing was so ir- 
revocably framed by limits of time and space. 
With the third act, it was necessary to remem- 
ber the weariness of the audience; and besides 
the artistic limitations, there were costs and 
the stagehands’ union. 


Now that his mind was on these variables, 
the problems on which he was working had 
become more real than the immediacy of his 
own life. For a while he was in a silent world, 
forgetful of everything except the problems, 
but he was not shocked or annoyed when Miss 
Mulford interrupted him. He had learned on 
the road never to show impatience at an inter- 
ruption. 

**Yes,”’ he said, “what is it?” 

“T hate to interrupt you,” she said, “‘but it’s 
half past four, Mr. Harrow.” 

He could see as he looked out the window 
that the light on the leaves of the trees had 
changed and that the sun was lower than it 
had been when he had first started working. 

‘Half past four,” he said. “I’d forgotten ’'d 
let myself in for anything.” 

“Tt’s the high-school paper,” she said. ““You 
made the appointment with them yesterday.” 

“Oh, yes,”’ he said, “‘yes, I remember now.”’ 

“T thought of sending them away,” she said, 
‘but I was afraid you wouldn’t have liked it.” 

“T am glad you didn’t,” he said. “I think I 
have it finished anyway.” 


It was not because he wanted publicity—in 
fact, he had always disliked it—but he was in- 
variably kind to the press, and particularly to 
editors of school and college publications, hav- 
ing been a high-school editor once himself. 
When the three adolescents, two boys and a 
girl, came into the room, he could understand 
their desperate desire to appear casual. 


LADIES' HOME JOURNAL 


“‘Hello,”’ he said. ““Come in and sit down.” 

He knew how to make them at their ease. 
The main thing was to be kind but never con- 
descending. 

“It’s nice you people want to interview me,” 
he said. “I’m pretty well through here for the 
day, so don’t feel in a hurry. But how about 
telling me who you are first?’ He smiled, but 
it would not have done to have smiled too 
broadly. ‘‘That is, if it isn’t a secret.” 

They laughed, and at least he had learned to 
understand every gradation of laughter. 

The sight of them gave him no sense of nos- 
talgia. The feeling that he experienced was of 
complete relief that he would never be their 
age again. He would undoubtedly deteriorate 
physically, losing teeth, hair and money, but 
he would never be that age again. He would 
never have to struggle for assurance or die a 
thousand microscopic deaths or live a hundred 
unrequited loves. He would never have to go 
out for any teams again. He would never 
again have to fill out the coupon, enclose a 
dollar and wait anxiously for the postman to 
bring him a brochure on sex in an inconspicu- 
ous wrapping. He would never again have to 
debate whether the girls would like him better 
if he sprinkled himself with shaving lotion or 
if he compromised on glossy hair tonic. 


H. could experience no desire of repetition 
as he watched the young girl, barelegged in 
bobby socks, pleated skirt and deliberately 
taut sweater, and the boys in their loafers, 
plaid socks, dungarees and sports shirts, un- 
easily squirming in their chairs. The two boys 
looked at the girl. Her orange-red lipstick 
made a clashing contrast with the sallowness 
of her complexion, and her hair needed wash- 
ing. She would never be a front-row Rockette. 
She had to be an interesting girl. 

*“My name’s Evangeline Krumbough,” she 
said. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s a great pleasure to 
meet you, Evangeline.” 

It was the boys’ turn next. It was the freck- 
led boy wearing steel-rimmed glasses who 
finally spoke. 

“TI am Ted Williams,” he said, “chairman 
of the editorial board—no relation to the ball- 
player.” 

“Well, it’s nice you’re in here pitching,” 
Tom Harrow said, and everybody laughed. 

“My name’s Tommy Scalponi,” the third 
boy said. ““We deeply appreciate your kind- 
ness in allowing the Lectern to interview you, 
Mr. Harrow. We are planning this to be the 
feature article in the Lectern’s Commence- 
ment Number.” 

“T am very pleased you want to put an in- 
terview with me into the Commencement 
Number,” he said. 

It was a fatuous remark which made him 
hope that they were too young to realize it. 
There had been too many interviews, too 
many questions, too many candid-camera 
shots, but one of life’s mottoes always was to 
be affable to the press. 

“It was our idea, Mr. Harrow,” the freckle- 
faced boy named Ted Williams said, “that it 
would be kind of inspirational for the graduat- 
ing class if you could just tell us something 
about your early theatrical career. You see, I 
don’t suppose it would occur to you, but it’s 
kind of inspirational, Mr. Harrow, to think 
that you went to this same school yourself; 
and besides, we’re pretty theater-minded back 
at school, aren’t we, Eva?” 

“Yes, that certainly is so, Ted,” Evangeline 
Krumbough answered, and he could see that 
it was quite a moment for Evangeline. “We 
have an enthusiastic theatrical group at high 
school, comprising boys and girls from the 
sophomore, junior and senior classes. This 
season we gave a production of Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan.” 

“Did you?” he heard himself answering. 
“That’s a very interesting play. Back in my 
time there used to be an organization called 
the Footlights Club, but we never got much 
further than Charley’s Aunt and Officer Six- 
sixty-six—slapstick, you know, not art.” 

“Is that so?” It was the boy called Tommy 
Scalponi speaking. ‘““Did you happen to play in 
either of those productions, Mr. Harrow?” 

‘‘As a matter of fact, I did have some small 
part in Officer Six-sixty-six,” Tom Harrow 
said. 
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“Ted, boy,”” Tommy Scalponi said, ‘‘make a 
note, will you? We'll look it up in the Gazette 
files in the library. Is that where you got your 
inspiration, Mr. Harrow, for starting writing 
for the stage?” 

“Well, no,” he said. “To be frank, I am 
pretty much of a ham actor.” 

“But at the same time, Mr. Harrow,” Ted 
Williams said, “you direct plays sometimes, 
don’t you?” 

“That’s different,” he said. 

“Just to start the ball rolling,’ Tommy Scal- 
poni said, “when did the urge of writing plays 
strike you?” 

Exactly when did anyone ever start wanting 
to do anything? Desires and half-born wishes 
sprang from too many vague unfulfillments to 
set them into any mathematical relationship. 
It might very well have been the electric lights 
on Broadway on that single night his father 
had taken him to Jack’s. 

“Tt’s a little hard to tell,” he said. ““Every- 
one finds himself pushed into things by cir- 
cumstances. As a matter of fact, my family 
sent me to a boys’ camp one summer when I 
was about thirteen. The man who ran the 
camp was named Grimsbee.” They were 
hastily writing in their notebooks, except 
Evangeline, who stared at him fixedly. ‘He 
was the benevolent-despot type and he had a 
curious way of gesturing with his hands, and a 
string of phrases. He would always start by 
saying, ‘What I want most is to have every- 
body ——’ and then he would always end, 
‘Now I hope you boys have followed my line 
of thinking.’”’ 

They had all stopped writing and there was 
nothing like an audience. “You get to imitat- 
ing someone like that. After about a month, 
on Award Night, our tent gave a Grimsbee 
play. I was the one who wrote it. It was the 
first time I ever heard words that I had writ- 
ten spoken by someone else and received by a 
group of people. There is nothing exactly like 
it. You can write a book and people will read 
it, but you don’t hear them laugh.” 

If he had not been working that afternoon, 
he would not have gone on so far; but as it 
was, he had momentarily forgotten his inter- 
locutors. 
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‘There’s nothing more... . well, naked than 
writing a play. If you write a book and the 
Critics pan it, you can comfort yourself by be- 
lieving that you are a misunderstood genius; 
but when most of an audience walks out on 
you after the first act, it’s your own fault, and 
it’s one of the worst in the realm of human ex- 
perience.” 

“Did you ever have it happen to you, Mr. 
Harrow?” The girl had asked the question. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, ‘‘of course.” 

“But I bet it hasn’t happened many times.” 

“Often enough so that I know how it feels,” 
he said. “You have to have intestinal forti- 
tude in the theater—most of the time.” 

“Would you tell us, Mr. Harrow,”’ Ted Wil- 
liams asked, ‘“‘what was your first successful 
play and what was the date?” 

“‘Hero’s Return,” he said. ‘I remember Mr. 
Arthur Higgins, who produced it, gave me a 
thousand dollars cash advance, an unusually 
high advance in those days, because he 
thought that I had promise. Maybe I had, in 
those days. It opened in the autumn of nine- 
teen twenty-eight and it ran all through the 
next spring. I was lucky. It was my first try on 
Broadway.” 

He was lucky. He had married Rhoda that 
autumn. He could remember sitting beside her 
on that first night, before the first curtain. 

“You must have been awfully excited,” 
Evangeline Krumbough said. 

“I suppose I was,” he said, “‘but I felt sick to 
my stomach first.” 

“‘And your next play was Little Liar, wasn’t 
it, about the man and his conscience? Say, 
that was quite a play, Mr. Harrow.” 

*“That’s right,” he said, “Little Liar.” 

When he repeated the title, he could see the 
curtain rising again on the first act. He could 
remember the long sessions and the interviews 
in the Higgins office when they were looking 
for an ingénue, a word which he disliked as 
much as he did a lot of the theater jargon. 
Helen Hayes would have been a natural selec- 
tion, but Arthur Higgins had wanted a new 
girl. Laura Hopedale had been the ingénue, a 
Drama League girl with no previous experi- 
ence, and his having picked her out had made 
him realize that he had casting ability himself 
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like this of being so careless and making others do 
its work for it! This is a Drawer Dumper and there 
it goes with the handkerchief it was looking for and 
look at the wreck it left behind! Drawer Dumpers 
never, never close a drawer, 
were after. You almost want to put one in a drawer 
and close it tight to teach it some decent manners. 
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and that a flair for the offbeat could succeed. 
Arthur Higgins had only seen that she was 
shy and rather plain and too precise when she 
read the lines. He had not seen the sensitivity 
or the malleable intelligence that finally put 
Hopedale in the class of Hayes and Cornell. 

“Mr. Harrow, could you tell us how you 
first started writing plays—aside from the skit 
at the camp, I mean?” 

He was surprised how far his mind had wan- 
dered off the beam, but his voice was easy 
when he answered. 

“TI got pushed by degrees. When I was at 
college there was a sort of local boy-and-girl 
thing called the Play Club. Then I was in a 
summer theater and I met a Mr. Walter Price 
who was working in the old Sullivan and Her- 
rick dramatic agency in New York. It’s inter- 
esting, now we’re on the subject, that Mr. 
Price is right here in the house spending a few 
days with me. Well, he got me a job at Sullivan 
and Herrick’s, and the only way to know the 
theater is to be in the theater. You’ve got to 
get a touch of grease paint’”—he laughed— 
“and grease paint doesn’t rub off as fast as 
lipstick. 

“Are you writing on anything now, Mr. 
Harrow?” 

“‘Oh, yes,” he said, “I’m working on a play, 
but I won’t tell you what it’s about. I’ve al- 
ways found it bad luck to talk about anything 
I’m writing.” 

There was a moment’s heavy silence. 

“Well,” Evangeline Krumbough began, 
“it’s really been awfully kind of you, Mr. 
Harrow, to give us all this time, and we cer- 
tainly appreciate it ——” 


She drew in her breath hastily so that she 
could continue with her speech, but she never 
did finish with it. There was a slamming of a 
door, and there was Emily. 

They all stood up as she crossed the room 
and he hoped that Miss Krumbough and Wil- 
liams and Scalponi had not observed, as he 
had, that Emily was annoyed and was making 
very little effort not to show it. A tight new 
curl and the fresh lacquer luster in her blond 
hair indicated that she had come out from un- 
der the drier only- very recently. She was 
slightly out of breath from négotiating the 
gravel path in her high heels and her breath- 
lessness gave her face an unduly reddish tinge. 
The editors of the Lectern stared, and Emily 
was still something to stare at in a small town. 
It was true that she had put on weight. Never- 
theless, her tight girdle partially dispelled the 
impression of embonpoint and she still had her 
stage posture and she was making the typical 
Arthur Higgins entrance, with just the right 
sway of hips. Her light gray gabardine suit, 
tailored by Dior, had a smartness that was de- 
ceptively ascetic and it served to bring out her 
best features, the wide, brown eyes, the dimple 
on her cheek. 

““My dear,” he said, ““what happy concat- 
enation of circumstances brings you here?” 

She looked only good-naturedly put out. It 
was her color, not her expression that betrayed 
her annoyance. 

“T wish you'd stop them putting more and 
more pebbly gravel on the path,” she said. 
“It’s like something on the bottom of a fish 
tank. I turned my ankle twice.” 

“If you'd only wear country shoes,” he said, 
“vou could cope with the gravel better. This is 
pretty rural here, my dear; in fact, almost 
country.” 

“Almost?” Emily said, and she laughed in a 
way that indicated that she was a perpetually 
good-natured person whose patience was be- 
ing tried. “Isn’t this really country? But let’s 
not quibble in front of company. I’m sorry, 
darling, I’m afraid I’ve interrupted you.” 

Yet as she looked at the Lectern editorial 
board, she did not appear very sorry. 

“This is a part of the Lectern editorial 
board,” he said. ““They’ve been good enough 
to stop in and interview me.” 

“The Lectern?” Emily said. 
Lectern?” 

“You really ought to get around more, 
dear,’ he answered. ‘“The Lectern is the high- 
school paper and they’re putting their finish- 
ing touches on the Commencement Number.” 

“‘We were just going,’ Evangeline Krum- 
bough said. ““You’ve been ever so kind and we 
mustn’t keep you any longer, Mr. Harrow.” 
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“Don’t go,” Tom Harrow said. “I’m glad 
Mrs. Harrow’s dropped in so that you can 
meet her. This is Evangeline Krumbough, my 
dear. This is Ted Williams—but no relation to 
the ballplayer—and this is Tommy Scalponi.” 

“Oh, how do you do?” Emily said. 

“How do you do, ma’am,’”’ Tommy Scal- 
poni said. “Well, thanks a lot, Mr. Harrow, 
and good-by.”’ 

Emily was silent for a moment after they 
left, and then she sighed. “Tom, darling, can’t 
you find some more dignified way of pander- 
ing to your vanity than showing off before 
three high-school adolescents?” 

There was truth to her impeachment. 





“You can’t be disagreeable to three poor 
kids, Emily,” he said. 

“And,” Emily said, ““you remembered all 
their names. Honestly, darling, don’t you see 
how you are beginning to behave here? It’s 
getting to be just a little too good to be true— 
or, to put it another way, isn’t it almost on the 
verge of being corny?” 

‘*‘Perhaps,”’ he said. ‘I wouldn’t be a bit sur- 
prised. I’ve been coming apart at the seams all 
day; but you didn’t come out here all this way 
in order to ask me that specific question, did 
you?” 

He lighted a cigarette, but he did not offer 
one to Emily because Arthur Higgins had told 
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her long ago that cigarettes were bad for the 
voice. Some cynic had once said that you never 
really could find out what any woman was like 
until you married her, and then it was too late. 
He was trying to recall what Emily had been 
like. He could only remember that she had 
been good-natured and gay, but as for the rest 
of it, reality had obscured illusion. 

“Tom, darling,’ Emily said, “I know you 
can’t help it because I know it’s the stock and 
trade of every artist, but I do wish at least in 
the late afternoon you could stop having 
yourself continually on your mind and recol- 
lect that other people, too, have problems.” 

Again there was no doubt that loquacity 
was growing on her and every year her meth- 
ods of expression were becoming more in- 
volved. 

““Now, Emily,” he said, “I haven’t had time 
to be thoughtless. I’ve been out here working.” 

Emily laughed lightly. ‘I know,” she said. 
“Alfred said you were too busy to come in to 
lunch. Oh, hello, Mulford.” 

Miss Mulford had opened the door of her 
office. ““Good afternoon, Mrs. Harrow,” she 
said. “I just wanted to ask you, Mr. Harrow, 
if you want me any longer today.” 

“Oh, no,” he said, “*] don’t think so,’ and 
he handed her the penciled pages he had 
written, “as long as you can get these typed 
first thing in the morning.” 

There was silence after Miss Mulford closed 
her door, the heavy, self-conscious silence that 
ensued when someone had interrupted a 
quarrel. 

“I have told you,” he said, “that I wish you 
wouldn’t call her Mulford.” 

Emily laughed again in her airiest manner. 
“That’s right,” she said. “I remember now. 
It sounds patronizing when I call her Mulford 
and I remember now that you didn’t like it 
when | started to call her Nancy, and I re- 
member that she’s been with you for years 
and years. It’s a little hard to accept the truth 
that there is someone like Nancy Mulford who 
is SO much more integrated in many ways than 
| am into your life and who knows so many 
sides of you that are deliberately concealed 
from me. But I don’t mean to be disagreeable, 
darling. I’m sorry that I inadvertently called 
her Mulford, but I don’t think I hurt her feel- 
ings. I couldn’t; I’m not important enough. 
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You see, Nancy Mulford and I know where 
we both stand, darling.” 

“Well, that’s fine,” he said. “If I may be 
allowed to get a word in edgewise today ——” 

“Oh, darling,” she said, “‘you’re so irre- 
pressibly funny when you talk about getting a 
word in edgewise, as if everybody doesn’t 
listen to you and simply hang on everything 
you say. That is, everybody except Walter 
Price—Walter’s the one who won’t let anyone 
get a word in edgewise. That’s why I came out 
here, just in self-defense. A refugee from ver- 
bosity. Tom, just what is it that strikes you as 
funny now?” 

“That phrase of yours,” he said: ‘‘a refugee 
from verbosity.” 

Emily shook her head in a careful balance 
between tolerance and irritation. “Seriously, 
Tom,” she said, “you’re not implying that I 
talk too much? I wish to goodness that you 
wouldn’t always be so logical in such a supe- 
rior and masculine way. There isn’t any need 
for it. Goodness knows that you’re brighter 
than I and people like to listen to you more 
than to a poor little girl from the Midwest, 
who started to try to be an actress and who, 
just when she knew that she couldn’t make the 
grade, was rescued from failure inadvertently.” 

“T wouldn’t say inadvertently, my dear,” he 
said. ‘As far as I can remember, I gave the 
matter a lot of serious thought. Why don’t you 
take off your shoes and see if there’s any of 
that round gravel in them?” 

“Oh, Tom, you do get off the subject in the 
funniest ways,” she said. 

“Maybe if you'd tell me what the subject 
was, I wouldn’t get off it,” he told her. 

“Oh, Tom,” she said, “‘you say the funniest 
things sometimes. Please don’t ask me again 
why I came out here, because it isn’t very 
polite or gracious, is it, and I know there’s a 
sort of Polynesian tribal taboo about this 
place, what with you and Miss Mulford—and 
don’t forget I called her Miss Mulford—and 
the family photographs and everything. I still 
did come out here, didn’t 1?” 

Her voice was controlled but sharper, and 
something told him that she was ceasing to be 
part of a production. 

“Yes, my dear, you’re here; you made it,” 
he said. 

“But you don’t know why I’m here.” 
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“It doesn’t matter why, as long as you’re 
here,” he said, “and Emily, if I may say so, you 
are looking especially lovely this afternoon.” 

“Oh, Tom,” she said, and her voice broke, 
“please don’t say that.” 

“Why, Emily,” he said, “I meant it as a 

~ compliment.” 

“Damn you and your damned compli- 

‘ ments,” she said. “I have been lonely all day 
- and you don’t love me any more.” 

_ When she finished, she began to cry. He 
was used to Emily’s crying in a number of dif- 
, ferent ways and this was the poor-little- 
_Hoosier-girl way that had no artistic point of 
reference. She was crying for something they 
| both had lost and momentarily he shared her 

‘desperate unhappiness. He crushed his ciga- 

rette in an ash tray and crossed the room to 

where she was sitting and knelt beside her 
chair, quite aware of what he did because he 
had directed such crossovers frequently enough. 

“Now, Emily,’ he said, “don’t get your 
face all undone. I love you as much as I love 
anyone.” 

The devastating thing was that his speech 
was absolutely true, and when he saw her 
looking at him 
)through the tears 
that had already 
|puffed her cheeks, 
he knew that they 
were alone there, 
‘clasped together by 
a hideous loneliness 
that shocked him so 
deeply that he could 
think of nothing 
more to say, and 
Emily was the one 
who spoke first. 
into Mul- 
ford’s room,” she 
said, ‘and get some 
tissues. She’s the kind 
who must‘ keep tis- 
sues somewhere.” 

Miss Mulford’s of- 
fice was impeccable. 
Her typewriter was 
collapsed into the 
secretary desk; the 
OOse papers were in 
‘olders. He found the 
issues in the desk’s 
ipper-left-hand 
lrawer and he 
rought the entire 
90x Out to Emily. 
“There,” he said. 
But Emily still was 
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he said, and he touched her 
‘adiant head gently because of the indestruct- 
le recollections. “Emily, dear, stop being 
\ctively unhappy. You and I have both lived 
ong enough to know that active unhappiness 
oesn’t resolve anything. It’s only going to 
dake you have to do your whole face over, 
ear, and believe me, it really.was lovely when 
Ou came in.” 

“Don’t try to be so diplomatic polite,” 
mily said, and she choked back a sob, ‘‘and 
On’t pat me. I’ve always hated head patters; 
’s so tentative.” 

“TI wouldn’t say I’ve ever been quite in that 
‘ass, my dear,”’ he said. 

“] never said that you were,” she an- 
vered. “Oh, Tom, why can’t you love me 
Ke way you used to when you used to say 
at you loved me more than you loved 
opedale?”’ 

He laughed, and he sat down on the arm of 
er chair and took her hand. It was something 
at she could still make him laugh. 


y dear,” he said, “‘I still love you better 
an I loved Hopedale, and don’t forget that 
iso told you that I love you as much as I do 
yone. It isn’t our fault that love has varying 
ues. We can’t help things like that, Emily; 
id besides, there’s always affection.” 
“Hand me another tissue,” Emily said. 
“ou haven’t been affectionate for years.” 
“Now, Emily,” he said, “I don’t know that 
‘e ever been what you would call affection- 
2, even in my most unforgetful moments. I’m 
King about affection, dear, as a general 
\te of mind.” 
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“TI never did expect you to love me as much 
as you loved the first one.” Emily said. 

He handed her another tissue. Her remark 
served to throw them together more effec- 
tiv ely than any other of which he could 
imagine. “Emily, dear,” he said, “let’s not get 
off the beam. There’s a whole lot to affection, 
and I know I’ve neglected you, and I know 
you don’t like it here and that coming here has 
been a self-indulgence on my part. Please stop 
being unhappy. Listen, I’ve got a surprise for 
you.” 


“A surprise?” she asked. ‘‘What surprise?” 


She blew her nose and tossed the tissue to- 
ward the open fireplace. It did not reach there. 
As long as he had known her, Emily had been 
tossing olive stones and crumpled notes to- 
ward fireplaees. At least Emily was no longer 
sorry for herself. 

“Oh, Tom,” she said, “I hope you’re not 
going to build a greenhouse or anything. Tom, 
dear, promise me it isn’t going to be a green- 
house.” 

He stood up and smiled down at her. “No, 
it isn’t,”’ he said. ‘I’m going to send this whole 

show to the ware- 
house, Emily.” 

“Tom,” she said, 
“are you talking 
about our life to- 
gether? Do you 
mean you're asking 
for a divorce?” 

“Now what under 
the sun put that 
thought into your 
head?” he asked. “I 
was just using a pro- 
fessional expression. 
When a show doesn’t 
work, you send the 
property to the ware- 
house and all the 
backdrops and ev- 
erything. Well, dear, 
I know you haven’t 
been happy here and 
maybe this whole ef- 
fort has been senti- 
mental and prepos- 
terous. Anyhow, I’m 
going to put up the 
whole place forsale.” 

“Why, darling,” 
Emily said, “darling. 
Then perhaps we can 
go back to East- 
hampton again.” 

“Well,” he said, 
“we'll have to see 
how things turn out before I get pushing on 
the old treadmill at Easthampton again.” 

“Why, Tom,” she said, “you know you 
always loved it there in spite of yourself.” 

Why was it, when women knew that men 
were against something, they always said men 
liked it in spite of themselves? 

“Tom,” she said, ‘without wishing to rub 
it in, this does go to show that I was right 
about one thing, wasn’t I? Just one teeny, 
weeny little thing?” 

‘‘What teeny, weeny little thing?” he asked. 

She smiled at him and gave his hand a loy- 
ing, reproving pat. “I told you, didn’t I,” she 
said, “that I knew what would happen when 
you sprung this place on me, darling—and | 
do understand the restiveness in artistic tem- 
peraments. I always said that just as soon as 
you got it fixed the way you wanted it, you’d 
grow tired of it. | was right about this, wasn’t 1?” 

He glanced down at her hand resting over 
his. From the very first time he had met her, 
he had recognized that her hands were over- 
large for the rest of her, but now Emily had 
grown up to them. Her hand looked surpris- 
ingly young considering her age—no wrinkles, 
no enlargement of her finger joints, and with 
beautiful enameling on the nails. 

““Yes,”’ he said, “I do recall that you made 
that point on several occasions, Emily.” 

“Well, don’t say it in such a cross way,” 
she said. “It spoils all the fun of knowing you 
don’t know everything. I knew you'd get just 
as bored with everything around here as I am, 
and those high-school children were pretty 
nearly the last straw. Tom, there isn’t anything 
that is worrying you, is there?” 
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Her voice was sharper, reminding him that 
Emily could be perceptive at the most un- 
expected times. He realized as soon as she 
asked the question that it was time to give her 
the exact reason for his putting the place on 
the market. He would have to tell her even- 
tually. It was time, but he drew away from 
inevitability. He had had enough that day. 

“Nothing’s the matter particularly,” he 
said. ‘Maybe I’m feeling a little tired. I’ve 
been waltzing around with the third act. 
Maybe I’m not quite as resilient as I used to 
bes 

Her voice was still sharp. “‘Isn’t it going 
well?” she asked. 
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He should not have been suspicious. He 
should not have harbored the idea that she 
might be hoping that his work was not going 
well. He wished that he had not heard that 
morning’s conversation. 

‘“‘As a matter of fact, I’m not worried about 
it any more,” he said. 

“But you were before, weren’t you?” she 
said. ‘“‘Why didn’t you tell me, dear?” She 
laughed briefly but disarmingly. ‘“‘What’s the 
use in being married to the Dean of American 
Playwrights and everything, if he can’t let 
you just a teeny, weeny bit behind the scenes 
and he won’t tell you when he’s worried, and 
he won't let you share even a little in his 
work?” 

She always was at her worst when she was 
in the teeny, weeny stage, but it was a time to 
repress impatience. Instead of answering, he 
patted her head again. 

“There,” he said, ‘““maybe I should have 
been a patter.” 

Emily shook her head, but her plaintiveness 
was gone. “Dear old Arthur,” she said. 
“Arthur liked my critical judgment; he used 
to say he depended on it.” 

It was no time to explain to Emily that any 
girl was a good critic when she was also an 
old man’s darling. 

““Now, Emily,”’ he said, ‘“shaven’t you had 
enough good news for one day?” 

“You mean about selling all this?” she said. 

“Yes, and about being right all along,” he 
said. “Honestly, you were dead right, Emily.” 

Her face brightened, and the traces of her 
tears were negligible. “If you only knew how 
sweet you are when you admit something,” 
she said, “maybe you’d admit a whole lot 
more.”’ Her hand closed over his. **Pull me up 
and let’s go back to the house. Alfred gave 
you the word, didn’t he, about the Bramhalls’ 
coming to dinner? And Dick always dresses, 
you know.” 

“IT know,” he said, “but I still haven’t got it 
quite clear how the Bramhalls came into the 
picture.” 

“It was one of those times,” Emily said, 
“one of those damned if you do, damned if 
you don’t times, darling. Marion called up and 
almost insisted that we go there. And you 
know how hard it is when Marion starts insist- 
ing, and I know how really fond you are of the 
Bramhalls, even though you do call them the 
flotsam from your first marriage. Well, I knew, 
darling, that you’d simply explode if I ac- 
cepted, because I do know something of the 
writing mind, if only through osmosis. I knew 
you'd blow your top if you had to drive twenty 
miles at the end of a working day. So I ex- 
plained this to Marion and asked them to 
come here instead. I apologize, but there 
wasn’t anything else to do. You’ve known 
the Bramhalls so long; in some ways I think 
they are our nicest friends.” 

“Yes, it was the only thing to do,” he said, 
“and of course I like them, but I wish they 
weren't such neutralists.”” 

‘““Neutralists?” she said. 


Abdout Rhoda,” he said. “They've been 
such perfect corkers—ambassadors of good 
will, I mean. They've always loved Rhoda, 
and they’ve always loved me, and they’re go- 
ing to keep on loving us both, no matter what. 
I can’t even be rude to them because they’d go 
and tell Rhoda.” 

“Why, Tom,” she said, “I never knew you 
felt that way about them. I always thought 
you simply adored the Bramhalls.” 

““Maybe I feel so only temporarily,” he 
said. ‘Maybe I don’t feel like making an 
effort tonight.” 

“It won’t be any effort at all, not with 
Walter here,” Emily said. ‘‘He gets more and 
more loquacious. Come on, let’s get going.” 

“T’ll be over in about half an hour,” he said. 
“There are just one or two things I’ve got to 
look over in my third act, but if I’m not back 
in half an hour, maybe you’d better send for 
me. And don’t be lonely, Emily.” 

“All right,” she said. ‘I don’t feel lonely 
any more. You’re the one who looks lonely.” 

“Why, Emily,” he said, “it’s always lonely, 
writing, and I’m pretty used to it by now.” 

“Well,” Emily said, “‘don’t get too lonely. 
And mind, only half an hour. You know how 
nervous they get in the kitchen if everybody’s 
not on time.” 


There was a more solid sort of silence in the 
room after Emily was gone that reminded him 
of the silence of a dimly lighted house after 
the last of an audience had left a theater. 
There was still the consciousness of recent 
exitement, of noise and voices long after the 
audience was gone. There was still the echo of 
Emily’s voice and the imprint of her person- 
ality. He should have told her the whole story. 
He knew that it was dangerous to put things 
off when it came to Emily, or any other 
woman. They always interpreted delay as a 
sign of weakness, and usually they were right. 

The quiet had a deeper quality when he took 
the box of tissues back to Miss Mulford’s 
office. He picked up the folder containing his 
penciled pages, took out his ring of keys, and 
opened the locked drawer of the letter file and 
found the investment list in the investment 
folder. It was an act that had always demanded 
an effort because he had always been con- 
genitally bad with figures. He sighed as he 
put the play folder and the investment list on 
his writing table. The securities with their 
book value in one column, and their current 
market value in another, were like a compli- 
cated equation which he knew before he 
started that he had not the skill to solve. After 


PA AP im A 
Security is mostly a superstition. It 
does not exist in nature, nor do the 
children of men as a whole experi- 
ence it. Avoiding danger is no safer 
in the long run than outright expo- 
sure. Life is either a daring adven- 
ture, or nothing. Serious harm, | am 
afraid, has been wrought to our gen- 
eration by fostering the idea that 
they would live secure in a perma- 
nent order of things. They have ex- 
pected stability and find none within 
themselves or in their universe. Be- 
fore it is too late they must learn and 
teach others that only by brave ac- 
ceptance of change and all-time crisis- 
ethics can they rise to the height of 
superlative responsibility. 


HELEN KELLER 
The Open Door 
Published by Doubleday & Company 


all, it was a matter for the lawyers, and the 
bank had warned him at the time of the loan 
that the collateral offered no great margin. 

It was a matter for the lawyers, but his draft 
of the third act was different. He was sur- 
prised, as he read his penciled draft, how well 
he had written in spite of all that had occurred 
to disturb him. In fact, he believed that the 
problems of the third act that had vexed him 
for the last six weeks were solved in the draft 
that he was reading. There was even a spon- 
taneity in the lines that reminded him of some 
of his earlier work, although it was not the 
same sort of spontaneity. Professionally, he 
knew very well, no one stood still. Work either 
went up or down, but he was sure that what he 
had before him was nothing of which to be 
ashamed. Still, the spontaneity which pleased 
him also disturbed him. Its lightness and what 
he hoped might be its brilliance had the echo 
of an earlier time—the echo of the boundless 
confidence of youth. The spirit of the earlier 
Harrow was in it without the crudeness or the 
carelessness. He wished that he might get some 
of the crudeness back and that he might re- 
capture his old, boisterous quality. He would 
willingly have traded the competence that 
time had given him for the old self-confidence 
that had once almost been like a gambler’s 
intuition. If you had it, nothing could go 
wrong. And where had it gone, he wondered. 
He was back where he had started earlier that 
afternoon. Where had everything gone? 


In the days before air travel had become a 
popular means of locomotion, he and Rhoda 
had for several years sailed to France each 
winter, after he had purchased a perfectly im- 
possible house at Antibes. There were always 
guests stopping at their villa, most of whom, 
as Rhoda said, exerted a bad influence on 
him. Yet Rhoda herself sometimes admitted 
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that it was fun at Antibes, and sometimes she 
even forgot to worry about Antibes’ lack of 
solidity, and heaven knew, in retrospect, that 
it had not been very stable. And Rhoda had 
said more than once, when they were safe in 
their small suite on the old Aquitania, expen- 
sive though she knew it was, and uselessly so 
since neither of them was a good sailor, that 
it was fun to get away. : 

The Aquitania still remained in his mem- 
ory as a fine symbol of a vanished world. It 
had been wholly different from the Elizabeth 
and the Mary. For one thing, in spite of all its 
comfort, the Aquitania had given the impres- 
sion of being a ship and he had always had the 
feeling of going on a voyage. There was also 
a sense of irrevocable commitment, the illu- 
sion that you might not return, or if you did, 
that things would never be quite the same 
again. 



































































hk had been a long while since he had 
thought much of the Aquitania, but now the 
same sense of impending change was back 
with him when he walked toward the house. 
Although he still owned it, it was no longer 
his, and he saw it in a new proportion because 
his emotions and immature visions were no 
longer involved in it; and the house had never 
seemed so beautiful. 

He had spent as much time on the house 
and grounds as he had on any play, but then 
the place had possessed a personality before 
he had bought it. He had been only a collabo- 
rator without full responsibility. He could see 
that the whole restoration was an excellent 
piece of work. Now that the sun was low and 
the aggressive freshness of new paint was not 
apparent, the house hardly looked at all as 
though a newcomer from the city had bought 
it and put it in condition. What it needed was 
a few years of wear and tear, but it was fin= 
ished, and perhaps Emily was right: that he 
did grow tired of anything that was finished. 
The hall with its Queen Anne mirrors was fin- 
ished, and so was the library with its Copley 
portrait and its collection of local maps and 
prints, and its large and ugly horsehair sofa 
and chair from the judge’s library. The large 
sitting room, too, was finished. He had been 
careful that none of its furnishings had been 
too violently restored and he had spent a long 
while searching for a well-worn Oriental rug. 
The place looked easy. The sofa and chairs by | 
the fireplace had a used look. He had not 
needed an interior decorator, nor a stage 
designer, to achieve what he desired. This 
effect was now enhanced by the corpulent and 
aging figure of Walter Price, dozing in the 
wing chair by the sitting-room fire. You 
always needed life to make a room alive. He 
could not blame himself for admiring the 
whole setting, and he found himself mentally 
writing stage directions again, as he had in 
the dining room that morning. 

“Oh, Walter,” he said, ‘I’m sorry to arouse 
you. You looked so comfortable, but perhaps 
we both should do something about getting 
ready for dinner. Dick and Marion Bramhall 
are coming over.” 

Walter straightened himself slowly and 
blinked his bleary eyes. *‘Dear me,” he said, “*I 
must have dozed off. It’s an old habit of mine, 
as you may remember, the habit of the old 
trouper and the old soldier. Snatch a cat nap 
while you can. One of my favorite mottoes.” 

“I’m glad you snatched it here,” Tom said. 
“Tt’s just what the room needed—a touch o 
informality. Do you remember the old Belasco 
days, when the curtain rose on an empt 
stage, with nothing but a cat asleep in the ol 
inglenook? And then the cat would rise an 
stretch, just the way you’re stretching now. 
except that it was a cat. Was it Belasco, or wh 
was it who thought of that?” 

Walter Price smiled. ‘“‘Dear old Tom,” h 
said. “I am familiar with the one about thi 
cat, but I do not believe it was Belasco’s idea 
Actually, I think I invented the cat techniqui 
myself when I was property man for a horro 
play. When the Clock Strikes, or something 
the sort. I distinctly remember the openin 
scene called for a cat stretching. It was I whi 
conceived the idea of placing our cat in a sma 
box one hour before curtain. By removing hi 
and placing him on stage just one half minw' 
before the curtain was rung up, the cat woul 
always be stretching before the fire. There wi 
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always applause. I’m very sure I invented that 
technique.” 

He had not and doubtless both of them 
knew it. He was obviously quoting from some 
theatrical memoir, although Tom Harrow 
could not remember the exact one at the 
moment. 

“Yes, Tom,” Walter said, “I frankly attrib- 
ute my present mental alertness and my 
powers of memory to my having cultivated the 
habit of snatching a sleeping minute at odd 
intervals. You know, it might not do you 
harm to practice that same relaxation. You 
look tired this afternoon. There’s nothing on 
your mind, is there?” 


The question made him nervous, since 

Walter Price very seldom noticed anything 

except himself. ““Well, I do have a few things 

on my mind, Walter,’ he said. “I’ve been 
working on the third act most of the day and 
maybe I overdid it.” 

“I’m afraid you’re not very happy about 
it,’ Walter said. 

He understood that Walter’s curiosity had 
sprung from what Emily had said in the dining 
room that morning. 

“If you want to know,” Tom said, “I’ve 
never been happy when I’m writing, Walter, 
and I suspect anyone who says he is.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” Walter said, “but 
I believe dear old George used to be happy 
while in the throes of composition.” 

“Dear old George who?” Tom Harrow 
asked. 

»- “Why, dear old George Bernard Shaw, of 
course,” Walter said. ““You remember, natu- 
rally, how dear old George depended on my 
advice during his last years, but perhaps you 
did not know that we had reached a first- 
name basis. Believe me, not everybody called 
him George.” 

“T'll bet they didn’t,” Tom Harrow said. 

“You certainly have something there, Walter.” 

“Ah, memories, memories,” Walter Price 
said. ‘Who did you say was coming to din- 
® ner?” 

“Dick and Marion Bramhall,” Tom Har- 
row said. ““You remember them, don’t you? 
Rhoda and I met them that winter we were 
at Palm Beach before we bought the Antibes 
villa.” 

“Yes,” Walter said, ‘indeed I do remem- 
ber.” 

It was time to be walking up the stairway to 
dress for dinner. It was time and high time, as 
he knew after having lived so long in the 
dogma that the show must go on. It was time, 
as common sense told him, to tell Emily of his 
financial ruin. 

_ “Well, Walter,” he said, “you look per- 
fectly all right as you are, and this dinner party 

is not your funeral, but I’ve got to change be- 

cause Dick Bramhall invariably dresses for 
dinner.” 
His tone lacked complete conviction. Walter 
did not look all right as he was, and Emily 
would be waiting upstairs, reproachfully if 
nothing else, to have him zip her up, and zip- 
ping Emily was growing to be more of a prob- 
lem annually. 

_ “Dear old Tom,” Walter said, “you never 

_ did like dinner parties.” 

“No, I never did, dear old Walter,” Tom 

_ Harrow said. “It’s pretty tough writing all day 

and then sitting down with an unrehearsed 

cast and talking dialogue all night.” 

“If I may say so,” Walter said, “your dia- 
logue grows more succinct and crisper every 
_ year—but how about you and me having a 
little drinkie, Tom, before you go upstairs? 
) We've hardly had a moment together.” 

___ It was a bad idea to have a drink before the 
dinner cocktails, but then, Walter was his 


: with Walter, but he could not fool him- 
self about the underlying reasons for his 
urtesy. He was a moral coward. He wished 
to delay telling Emily the bad news. 

“All right,” he said, “Ill get Alfred to make 
us a martini apiece. Alfred isn’t bad with 
martinis.”” 

“Tm delighted that you fall in with my 
mood, Tom,” Walter said, “‘and that gin you 
left in my bathroom is smooth and delicious. 


Tom Harrow crossed the room to an au- 
thentic petit-point bellpull and rang it. After 
ringing it, he remembered that Alfred was 
averse to answering the summons of a bell so 
he was not surprised that there was a consid- 
erable interval before Alfred appeared. 

“Alfred,” Tom said, and he used almost the 
same smile that he employed when he had to 
Say “no” to talented but middle-aged actresses, 
“TI know how busy you must be, but do you 
think you could find time to stir one martini 
for Mr. Price and myself—the best gin, and 
almost no vermouth?” 

“Yes, sir. Directly, sir,” Alfred said. 

It was a response that demonstrated that he 
was popular with servants because he re- 
spected their routine. Emily, he was thinking, 
never respected anyone’s routine, including 
his own. When he drank the martini, his heart 
felt warm toward Walter. After all, there were 
no friends like old friends, but there was more 
to it than that. The martini had created a 
change of mood. He felt a new confidence 
in his capacity. He was now fully prepared 
to tell Emily the bad news, and delightfully 
enough, the announcement would not be 
time-consuming because very shortly, now, 
the Bramhalls would be arriving. On the 
whole, it was delightful that Emily had asked 
the Bramhalls. 


His bedroom was in the rear of the main 
part of the house, and a door connected it with 
Emily’s larger room and her bath-dressing 
room that looked over Johnson Street. His 
own bedroom was larger than any he had 
ever previously occupied—large enough so 
that it was a considerable walk to the curly- 
maple bureau where he kept the gold-backed 
military brushes that the cast of his first play 
had given him; large enough for a writing 
desk and an armchair with a good reading 
light in case he wanted to work late in the 
evening, and for a radio and record player. 
This was an idea of his that was not successful 
because music, when he wanted it, invariably 
disturbed Emily, who was a fitful sleeper. 

The door connecting with Emily’s bedroom 
was open. Emily enjoyed calling through open 
doors while dressing for dinner and she always 
said there was no reason why dinner dressing 
should not be a companionate act. She wanted 
advice regarding what to wear and some of 
her best thoughts came to her when she was 
pulling on stockings and picking out proper 
shoes. 

“Where under the sun have you been, 
Tom?” she called. 

“Just downstairs,” he answered, “having a 
drink with Walter.” 

He saw that his dinner coat, socks, evening 
shoes, pleated shirt were all laid out upon his 
bed, proving that Alfred, among his other 
skills, was an excellent valet. 

“You should have waited until the Bram- 
halls came,” she said. “‘Please hurry, Tom. You 
know how rude it is to keep people waiting.” 

Then he thought of Harold. “Where’s 
Harold?” he asked. “Harold’s coming to 
dinner, isn’t he?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. ““Harold’s in his room, 
I think. Please hurry, Tom.” 

Her voice had a curiously muffled sound. 

“Tom,” she called, “please come here a 
minute. I’m stuck, and I don’t want to rip 
anything.” 


Many of Emily’s most attractive dresses had 
become too tight for her, but she never would 
have them let out because of her inherent vein 
of stubbornness. She believed that they were an 
incentive to diet, and she was sure that even- 
tually she would work into them again, as she 
was working into one now, her green-and- 
gold taffeta, which was too elaborate for the 
Bramhalls. As she stood in the middle of her 
room, her helplessness had a pathos that 
aroused his protective instinct. Her head was 
covered by the upper part of the taffeta dress. 
Its flaring skirt was only midway to where it 
should be, and her arms still waved above her 
head while she wriggled carefully so as not to 
rip anything. 

“Pull it down slowly, Tom,” she said. “It’s 
the way Dior makes these things. He makes 
them like a strait jacket. Now zip it slowly, 
Tom. and let me draw my breath in, and don’t 
get it caught on the slip.” 
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She was out of breath when the dress was 
zipped, but this time her breathlessness gave 
the illusion that she was a young girl at her first 
dance. There was every reason when he saw 
her then to know why he should have been as 
attracted by her as he had been when he had 
first met her. 

“Darling,” she said, “would you be a perfect 
saint and open the slipper closet and get me my 
gold sandals on the third shelf? At least my 
feet haven’t got a middle-aged spread.” 

As a matter of fact, her feet had only re- 
cently begun to look too small for the rest of her. 

“I’m going to wear the gold necklace with 
the little diamonds, the one you gave me on 


our last anniversary, in case you've forgotten, 
darling.” 

He had not forgotten the necklace, or the bill 
from Cartier’s, and now that she had mentioned 
it, the bill from Cartier’s reminded him that 
neither of them would be around Cartier’s as 
much as formerly. 

“Emily,” he said, ““I guess there’s something 
I ought to tell you, and I'd better tell you now.” 

Things were always easier when you walked 
up to the line. Her face staring into the mirror 
showed him that she had recognized that some- 
thing was serious, and she had never been able 
to cultivate the guile to hide her thoughts or 
emotions. She wheeled around immediately 


and her eyes met his for a moment, the same 
beautiful eyes that could not fail to hold any 
man’s attention. Her voice changed, like his 
own. It was high and steady without dramatic 
affectation. 

“Ts this so tough,” she asked, “that you have 
to tell it now?” 

“Yes,” he said, “and I’m afraid it’s going to 
be hard on you, Emily. I got a pretty tough 
piece of news this morning.” 

She had never been a good actress, but in 
real life she was eloquently convincing. There 
was stillness in Emily’s disorderly bedroom. 
She was always leaving her shoes and mules 
exactly where she had stepped out of them, and 
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tossing her clothes indiscriminately over 
bed and chairs; and at dinner-dressing 
time there was always a snarl of nylons on 
the floor. This disorder added to the sus- 
pense and drama that they both were 
facing. 

“All right,” she said, “what is the news, 
Tom?” 

“Well,” he said, “it’s about that musical 
I tried to put on. The one about Porthos 
and the Musketeers, in case you don’t re- 
member.” 

“In case I don’t remember,” she said, 
and gave a mellow laugh, “in case I don’t 
remember the fortune you put into it, and 
then all the extra money when they changed 
the costumes and sets at the last minute? 
You never should have done it, and I’ve 
always told you so. And I told you right 
from the beginning that the thing had no 
future. Did I, or did I not, tell you?’ Her 
voice was ironical, as it always was when 
she had been correct. 

“Yes,” he said. ““You told me the same 
thing about The King and I.” 

She laughed again. *“Well, this one wasn’t 
The King and I,” she said. “I always told 
you it was the kiss of death, didn’t I, when 
you started being the big producer instead 
of scribbling on your copy paper. All right, 
you lost your shirt going into musical 
comedy, but we've known that already, 
haven’t we? What about it now?” 

“T suppose I should have been franker 
with you,” he said. “It’s the bank. I put 
up everything from the safe-deposit box 
to secure a loan.” 

He could see that finally she saw what 
was coming. “Do you mean,” she said, 
“that you underwrote that thing all by 
yourself? Do you mean you didn’t get 
Hollywood to help you, or play safe sell- 
ing pieces of it? Oh, Tom, I told you to 
sell pieces.” 

“Emily.” he said, “you were absolutely 
right, but there’s no use going backward, 
and I’m very, very sorry.” It was time to 
get the thing over. “I guess you'd better 
get the rest of it,” he told her. ““The 
market’s dropped. The bank is selling all 
the securities. There’s only about enough 
to pay the loan after taxes. There it is, 
Emily.” 


he it really was. The reality had not 
struck him so forcibly when Miss Mulford 
had begun to cry, but stark reality was on 
Emily’s frozen features. 

“You mean you're cleaned out?” she 
said. 

“That’s the usual way of putting it,” he 
said, “cleaned out.” 

“So that’s why you're going to sell this 
place,” Emily said. 

“That's right,” he said, “and I'm afraid 
it isn’t all, Em.” 

He did not know why he had called her 
Em, because he had not done so for years, 
except that he could not help feeling sorry 
for her. 

“T don’t like this any more than you, my 
dear,” he said. “I also have an unsecured 
loan for seventy thousand dollars. They'll 
be after me, too, and that wil take the 
house and furniture here and the apart- 
ment in New York, I’m afraid.” 

“Afraid?” she said. “Afraid! What 
about the picture rights?” 

“T called up Ed this morning,” he said. 
““No one’s interested.” 

“So that’s why you didn’t dare come to 
the house for lunch,” she said. “Don’t 
stand there with that smirk saying you're 
sorry!” 

“All right,” he said, “I guess that wraps 
it up, Em. I don’t blame you for feeling the 
way you do, but we'd better pull ourselves 
together. After all, we're not going to 
starve. There are royalties and some mo- 
tion-picture payments, and I’ve about got 
the new play finished.” . 

There was no change in her expression. 
He heard her draw a deep breath. 

“The new play,” she said. ““Why don’t 
you be a man and face it? You know just 
as well as I do that it won't get anywhere. 
Don’t you ever read the notices? You've 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 75 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72 
been repeating yourself for the last five 
years.” 

There was always instinct, including that 
of self-preservation. Writers and slack-wire 
‘artists eventually reached approximately the 

same ending. You were gone once you lost 
faith in skill, and writers and slack-wire 


_ artists, too, knew that they could not go on 
_ forever. The contempt in her face was what 
|_ made him react at last more than anything she 


had said. 

“All right, Em,” he said. ““Here we are on 
the beach with the Bramhalls coming. I know 
it’s tough, but you shouldn’t have married me 


Is 


_ for my money.” 


When he saw her face flush, he knew that 
he had dished out as much as he had taken. 

“Now that’s funny,” she said, ‘“‘very, very 
funny. After Hopedale had just taken you to 
the cleaners. Very, very funny, when you used 
to say I was the only one who could help and 
understand you. I married you because I 
thought you were a man, with a career ahead 
of you. I thought you could be somebody I 
could admire, with a great name in the 
theater—and what did I get?” 

She laughed. It was a laugh straight from 
the old school, and there was no stopping 
Emily once she had started. 

“And what did I get?” she said. “‘It’s about 
time someone told you—a conceited, washed- 
out, middle-aged. has-been, and not even much 
of a lover. Why didn’t I know you were a con- 
ceited, literary prostitute, who only cared 

-about money? You’re the one who made me 
soft and made me put on weight just out of 
sheer nervousness. Why didn’t you tell me 
you didn’t care for art and that you had the 
soul of a stockbroker?” 

“Emily,” he said, “that’s about enough for 
now.” 

“Oh,” she said, ‘‘it is, is it? Whoever told 

you you could produce a play? I’ve watched 
your self-indulgence, your pouring money 
into this house, trying to bolster up your 
crumbling, pathetic ego. Well, it doesn’t make 
any difference now, because you’re on the 
beach, as you have said; and it isn’t even 


' pathetic. Do you hear me? You’re absolutely 


through!” 

“Yes,”’ he said, “I hear you, and you’re a 
ham actress if there ever was one. Now put 
some powder on your face and go downstairs.” 

“And what do you know about acting?” 


Tom Harrow, the superannuated show-off. 
I don’t know how I’ve stood it. No wonder 
Rhoda walked out; no wonder Hopedale 


couldn’t take it!” 


“Emily,” he said, “that will be enough for 


' now,” and he walked into his own room and 


slammed the door, but even so he could still 
hear her voice dimly addressing the unseen 
_ audience. 


H. had not expected sympathy, but neither 

had he thought that she would have been able 
_ to play so accurately on his emotions. The evi- 
dence of deterioration in their relationship 
shocked him, combined with his memories of 
having been drawn to her once. He had been a 
fool to have married her, of course, after the 
Hopedale episode, but there had been gaiety 
_and good nature and forgiveness once. Now 
there was only debris after that explosion. He 
_ could see her point of view and at that moment 


discover that he was more distressed than he 


himself that the picture she had drawn of him 
| was spitefully distorted. He did not get away 
from a new belief that there was nothing left. 


The reflection of his face in the bathroom 
‘mirror was blank and pale and there was a 
‘slight tremor to his hands when he fixed his 
‘shirt studs. He was standing before the full- 
length mirror attached to the back of his ward- 
Tobe, straightening his tie and giving a final 
tug and a pat to the folds of his dinner coat, 
When he heard the inevitable voices down- 
Stairs, and then he opened his own door to the 


show must go on. Even if you fell flat on your 
face, the show must go on, and then Emily’s 
voice in the hall told him that she realized it 


he could sympathize, but he was shocked to | 


should have been and it was no help to tell+ 


hallway. The thing to remember was that the ° 


“Oh you two dears,”’ he heard Emily say, 
“it’s So sweet of you to have come all this way. 
Tom is dying to see you and he will be down in 
Just a minute. You know how Tom is, absent- 
minded and always putting off dressing until 
the last moment.” 

There was invariably a delayed action and 
aftermath to unpleasantness, and now he 
could feel it sweep over him. Emily’s voice had 
been responsible for it—her gay voice, full of 
cordial warmth that had been so appealing to 
him once. Her voice and the emanations of 
her personality down there in the hall aroused 
in him unreasoning anger; but then the anger 
was a help. It flowed through him like a stimu- 
lating wonder drug, changing his attitude to- 
ward all that Emily had said. It aroused in him 
memories of the hero worship of an earlier 
Emily that had touched him once so deeply, 


and with that worship there had been a help- ~ 


lessness continually appealing to his protec- 
tion. There was nothing like helplessness and 
blond beauty to create appeal. Emily had 
seldom been right in those days and there had 
never been a woman more anxious to marry 
an eligible older man, and she had managed 
it. She had found him off balance and had 
kept him off balance. Anger was beneficial, 
given the proper time and place, and the 
beauty of-it was that his wrath was cool and 
controlled. He smiled as brightly as Emily 
when he walked downstairs to the library. 


Hi. was at the table with the drinks and AI- 
fred was passing appetizers. Emily gave him 
her most beaming smile, but her glance, he 
noticed, was worried. Her glance was telling 
him that she was already sorry for what had 
gone on upstairs. 

“Oh, there you are, dear,” Emily said. 

“Hello, Marion, dear,” he said, as they em- 
braced in the way that polite society now de- 
manded of old friends of opposite sexes; and 
he thought when he kissed her cheek that she 
was putting on an extra layer of powder every 
year. ; 

“Oh, Tom, dear,’ Marion Bramhall said, 
“how wonderfully you look!” 

“Tt must be the country air,” he said, ‘‘and 
the general bucolic atmosphere in which I live. 
Not that I am referring to you and Dick.” 

“Oh, we’re bucolic, too, this year,” Marion 
said, ‘‘trimming hedges and setting out pansies 
and everything. It’s given Dick a crick in the 
back. You must come to Bramma while the 


she said. “Tom Harrow, the great director. “apple blossoms are still in bloom. There will be 


simply oceans of them this year. Do you re- 
member when the yacht was named the 
Bramma?” 

It was time to speak to Dick Bramhall and 
to forget the apple blossoms and the long- 
departed yacht. 

“Hello, Dick,” he said. “It’s wonderful to 
see you. It was a great thought of Em’s to get 
us all together this way and thanks a lot for 
motoring so far.” 

“Tt’s wonderful to see you, Tommy,” Dick 
Bramhall said. ‘““Whenever I do, the journey’s 
always worth while.” 

There was something about Dick Bramhall 
that was hard for him to understand, due to 
the different worlds in which they lived. Even 
through the veil of anger that still enshrouded 
him, Dick’s speech both disturbed and moved 
him because he knew that Dick had meant 
every word of it and it was one of the few 
wholly honest expressions he had heard all 
day. It was still hard to see why Dick Bram- 
hall should like him when neither of them had 
ever had much in common. 

“Dick,” he said, ‘‘you’re a very nice guy.” 

He always spoke lines with Dick and Dick 
Bramhall never did. Dick’s face resembled the 
others that stared from the financial pages of 
the New York Times; there was the same as- 
surance of success, but there was also a subtle 
difference between Dick’s and other photo- 
graphic faces—a look of contentment. The be- 
wildering thing to Tom Harrow was that it 
was impossible to tell exactly what Dick had 
to be contented about, aside from finance. 

“What can I get you to drink, pops?” Har- 
old asked. 

He smiled at Harold. “Make it a double 
martini,” he said. “I’ve got to catch up with 
the rest of you.” 

He saw that Emily, was watching him, and 
he did not give a damn. 


“Alfred,” he said, “I don’t know what’s 
been planned in the way of wine, but if it isn’t 
champagne, we’ll have champagne.” 

“Darling,” Emily said, “‘we’re having roast 
beef.” 

It was a pleasure to show Emily that she 
was not always right. “Let’s not forget,” he 
said, “that champagne goes with anything.” 

It might be interesting to think that when 
the champagne down in the cellar was used up 
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Minou Drouet, prettiest of poets, may 

also be the youngest. Only ten years 

old, this little French girl has published 

two books of verse and set fire to lit- 

erary controversies in the salons of 
Paris and London. 


THE SANDCASTLE 


By MINOU DROUET 


You were twelve and I was eight 
close to a sandcastle by the sea 
and there we met in the wind 
in the warm wind from the sea. 


The sun of your twelve summers 
had sown seeds of corn, 

they danced a farandole 

across your nose. 


You were twelve long years old 
and I was eight 

round the sandcastle by the sea, 

we held hands and danced 

in the warm wind from the sea. 


I said, ‘‘You’re lovely today 

and your hair so gay 

that it makes the sail for the 
ship GS 

of my heart.” 


Over the sandcastle came your 
laugh 

for I was eight and I did not 
know 

that the teasing fingers of the 
wind 

were tearing petals from all my 
words 

in the warm wind from the sea. 


—_ ———— 


there might never be any more, and when he 
smiled at Emily, he was sure that the same 
thought had crossed her mind. 

Harold handed him his cocktail and Dick 
Bramhall stared at it admiringly. 

“That’s about as pale as they come, isn’t 
it?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Tom answered. “I didn’t know 
you'd christened your place. Did I get it right? 
Is it called Bramma?”’ 

“That’s it,’ Dick said, “pronounced as in 
grammar. You get the significance, don’t 
you?” 
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Dick’s simplicity was disturbing because 
you never could be sure how simple he really 
was. 

“Let me see if I can guess,” Tom said. 
“Bram is for Bramhall; and ma is for Marion. 
Am [I right or am I right?” 

“You got it,’’ Dick said, “‘first crack out of 
the box, Tommy. You think it’s simple, don’t 
you?” 

“Well,” Tom said. “maybe it’s a little sim- 
ple, Dick, and Marion just reminded me that 
you had a boat called that once. It does sound 
more like a yacht.” 

“Tom,” Marion Bramhall said, “don’t get 
him thinking about yachts, or else he'll buy 
another.” 

“T wish he would,’ Tom said, “I’m right 
down to my last one, personally. Hal, get 
moving and take the orders and get me an- 
other drink.” 

There was a slightly offbeat silence, but 
Emily spoke promptly. 

“Tom, darling,’ she said, “‘dinner will be 
ready any minute.” 

What annoyed him particularly was that 
he knew that Emily was less worried about 
the effect the double martini might have 
on him than she was about the Bramhalls; 
and he was not taking any more from Emily, 
not any more at all. Moreover, the intensity of 
his anger had made the first martini negligible. 

“Have you ever noticed,” he said, “that at 
some point when you want a cocktail, some- 
body’s wife is always saying that dinner is just 
about to be ready? And then if it is ready, she 
says you can take it in with you. I don’t like to 
take it in with me. Cocktails should be en- 
capsulated. They should not go in to dinner 
outside you. Stir them cheerfully, Harold.” 

He listened to himself carefully while he 
was speaking. His syllables were accurate, but 
not exaggeratedly so. The first drink had been 
of no help and he was grateful for the other. 

“T’m going to tell you something that 
I said to Dick about you the first time we met 
you, oh, years and years ago, wasn’t it, Tom?” 
Marion Bramhall said. ““At Palm Beach. And 
you don’t look a day older, Tom, only more 
distinguished.” 

Her words put him in a warm and kindly 
mood toward everyone, excepting always 
Emily. 

“T wish you’d come around more often, 
Marion,” he said, ‘‘and tell me that every 
time.” 

“You don’t have to,” Dick said. “Every- 
body tells Tommy that.” 

“Well,” Marion said, “everyone was in 
quite a tizzy, asking everybody else if they had 
met the playwright, Mr. Harrow, and his per- 
fectly lovely wife. Anyway, when we met you 
and Rhoda, we clicked just like that, didn’t 
we? I don’t think any four people in the world 
could have had more fun than we—well, used 
to have, on the yacht and things like that. 
Well, I said to Dick you were the only man I 
had ever known who could use long words 
gracefully, in a rhythm like other words—just 
the way you used ‘encapsulate’ just now. 
When Dick uses a word like that, it’s out of 
those old business reports of his. It isn’t living 
language, and I adore living language.” 

“Tom, dear,” Emily called, “‘here’s Alfred 
looking very nervous. And it is roast beef, so 
why doesn’t everyone take their drinks in with 
them?” 


I was exasperating and typical of Emily, 
who was always listening and never hearing. 

“No,” he said, “don’t let’s take them in. 
Drink and turn down an empty glass—not 
original with me, but with the Rubdaiyat.” 
And he found himself repeating the sentence 
in loud, sonorous tones: “‘Turn down an 
empty glass.’” 

If he was not an actor—and he was very 
grateful that he was not—he could not help 
having picked up from actors the quality of 
compelling attention. Everyone listened as he 
repeated those last words, and he had for- 
gotten until the repetition that they were 
hardly cheerful. He stood quietly while every- 
one filed into the dining room until he heard 
Emily giving directions for the seating. It was 
time for him to move and, like a courteous 
host, to pull out Marion Bramhall’s chair, but 
he lingered listening to the voices. The library 
was still again with the silence that could 
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emanate from a wall of books, and his mar- 
tini glass was empty in his hand. He tossed the 
glass into the library fireplace. At least he had 
achieved one thing: he had not taken it in with 
him. 

He could think and talk regardless of his 
thoughts. The conditioning of a hundred din- 
ner parties made the meal run smoothly. 
Emily respected him at dinners because he had 
taught her what she knew about the amenities 
of a well-set table. He could still recall with a 
twinge of pain her ideas of a good meal and of 
a proper selection of dishes during the first 
months of their marriage. If he had known 
Emily’s taste for salads, he might never have 
married her at all, but she had listened to him 
in those days, and now the table was beauti- 
ful, the roast beef rare, the brown potatoes 
and the string beans perfect, the lettuce-and- 
water-cress salad meticulously stirred, and 
the Bel Paese cheese exactly right. The table 
was beautiful and mannered, but he could re- 
gard it, like the house, as a phase in his life 
that was over, and would there be any more 
phases? He was glad for the double martinis 
since it was not necessary to search for an an- 
swer to the question and the champagne was 
very dry and a "47 vintage. 

“A delightful wine year,’ he heard Walter 
say to Emily and Richard at the other end of 
the table, ‘what I would call an amusing year. 
As I may have told you, wine tasting has al- 
ways been my pet diversion. In fact, one eve- 
ning at that dear old restaurant, the Capon 
Fin, while dining very informally with, if I may 
say so, several of the outstanding winegrow- 
ers of the district fa 

The °47 vintage, if amusing, was so cold and 
good that it rebuked him for the martinis in 
the library. You ought to respect wine and not 
allow your senses to be dulled by gin. When 
he had been with Rhoda at Antibes, he would 
have been outraged at the thought of a mar- 
tini. When was it he had taken them up? It was 
the war, of course, and nobody in America, or 
in Palm Beach, any longer seriously cared 
about wine and food. 

He must have been speaking while he was 
thinking, because he found himself smiling at 
Marion Bramhall. 

“Tell me,’ he asked her, “have you seen 
Rhoda lately?” 

It was the gin plus the champagne that had 
released his subconscious enough to make 
him ask, but Marion was not embarrassed. If 
she was nothing else, as she always said, she 
was a tolerant, noninquisitive person who re- 
alized that just because a lot of her friends 
could not make the wonderful go of marriage 
she and Dick had achieved, this was no rea- 
son to take sides or be a voice of experience. 

“Yes, Tom,” she said, “Dick and I still see 
as much as we possibly can of Rhoda—of 
them—just as we try to see as much as we can 
of you and Emily.” 

“Yes,” Tom said, “‘you don’t need to ex- 
plain, Marion. I appreciate your and Dick’s 
position, and you’ve both been wonderful.” 

“Tom, I’m so glad you think so,” Marion 
said, “‘and you do understand, don’t you, that 
Dick and I love each of you for your own 
characters, of course, just as much as we ever 
did when things were the way they used to be.” 

““Of course I understand, Marion,” he said. 
“You and Dick have been swell. Well, how is 
Rhoda?” 





Miarion paused with that judicial impar- 
tiality characteristic of friends of severed cou- 
ples. 

“She’s looking beautiful, Tom,” she said, 
“but not so—how shall I say it?—happily 
comfortable as Emily.” 

He glanced at her, but her eyes were guile- 
less and her expression sympathetic, exactly 
the right expression for one who understood 
that there were two sides to every question. 

“I’m glad she hasn’t changed,” he said. 
“Rhoda was always beautiful, and she never 
was happily contented, at least not with me 
very often, but I can’t blame her.” 

“TI know you can’t, dear,’ Marion Bram- 
hall said, “‘and I’m going to tell you something 
that may be talking out of school. Rhoda 
knows you’ve never blamed her, and I think 
that’s made her very happy.” 

“All right,” he said, ‘‘just so long as it 
doesn’t make her contentedly happy. Does she 


. 


still wear the emerald I gave her? I hope she 
does sometimes.” 

“Yes,” Marion said. ““Let me see, yes, ’'m 
sure she does sometimes.” 


“T used to try to compete in those days,” he, 


said, “but you can’t compete with oil wells. 
And there’s a difference between me and an 
oil well. I don’t get a tax allowance for deple- 
tion. Rhoda noticed things like depletion.” 

Mrs. Bramhall raised her blue-gray eye- 
brows. “I think that’s being a little hard on 
Rhoda, dear,” she said. “I know what you 
mean, and Dick and I have always understood 
your point of view, and how wonderfully gen- 
erous you were about Rhoda; but we also un- 
derstand Rhoda’s side too. Rhoda was always 
concerned with security, and I do think she 
was once a little immature, the way she used 
to worry, but she isn’t worried now.” 

“Well,” Tom said, “that’s fine. Rhoda al- 
ways knew what she wanted.” 


Miarion Bramhall nodded slowly and judi- 
cially. ‘““Yes, she did and does,”’ she said, ‘‘and 
I suppose that was a little of the reason for 
what went wrong between you. Rhoda always 
knew so definitely what she wanted, and you 
never did know for sure; and you never do 
quite now, do you, dear? Dick and I were talk- 
ing it over only the other day. It isn’t a criti- 
cism, only a comment, made because Dick 
and I love you, and that restiveness of yours, 
that never being sure, is what has kept your 
talent so wonderful and youthful.” 

He was weary of talent and he wished that 
he might never have to listen again about it 
from people who could not know what it 
meant. He wanted to be alone, but he could 
not be alone. Alfred was refilling his glass. It 
was the champagne, of course, that made him 
say what he did, although he did not feel the 
slightest trace of intoxication. 

“T don’t know whether you’re right or not,” 
he said, “but I do know I always wanted 
Rhoda.” 

Immediately he realized that it was a gauche 
piece of self-revelation, and the Bramhalls, on 
their drive back home, would analyze that true 
confession. The first love was always the best 
love, that happily adjusted couple would be 
saying, and it could be they were right. 

“Let’s skip it, Marion,” he said, “I shouldn’t 
have said that, and please remember I was 
speaking in the past tense. I said I wanted 
Rhoda; that doesn’t mean I want her now.” 

She smiled at him with an old friend’s un- 
derstanding. “‘Of course you don’t,”’ she said, 
“not with Emily. Dick and I were just saying 
driving over how beautifully things had 
worked out with you and Emily.” 

He glanced toward Emily at the end of the 
table at just the moment that Emily looked 
toward him, and she smiled timidly and he 
raised his glass to her. 

“We're saying very wonderful things about 
you, my dear,” he said, and he turned back 
to Marion Bramhall. “I think you’re right,” 
he said. “On the whole, Emily has been 
good for me. You can tell these things, can’t 
you, just by looking. For instance, it’s obvious 
that you’ve been good for Dick.” 

“Oh, dear,” she said, “I hope I have, but 
not all that Dick deserves.” 

“No one ever does get all he deserves,” he 
said. “The game isn’t rigged that way.” 

“Oh, Tom,” she said, ““don’t be ironical.” 

“I’m sorry,” he said, “but I don’t know 
whether anybody is meant to get back all he 
gives, and maybe it isn’t right to expect it. It’s 
fine if it happens, of course.” 

“But, Tom,” she said. He had forgotten how 
much she loved earnest conversation. ““What 
about casting your bread upon the waters?” 

He laughed. He did not feel in the least like 
a serious conversation, not on the surface, 
anyway; but underneath his thoughts were 
somber and it was necessary to keep on with 
the champagne in order to be good company. 

“In my experience,” he said, “every time I 
have tried to cast it on the water, some girl 
has got in the way. Come to think of it, my 
whole life has been devoted to casting bread 
upon the girls.” 

“Oh, Tom,” she said, ‘“‘you say such incor- 
rigible, naughty things.” 

Marion called across the table, “Dick, did 
you hear what Tom said? He said that he’s 
spent all his life casting bread upon the girls.” 
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For a split second Dick Bramhall’s face was 
blank, but then he laughed as uproariously as 
though it had been a Shavian line out of My 
Fair Lady. 

“He says every time he tries to cast his 
bread upon the water, some gal gets in the 
way,” Marion Bramhall said, but Dick had 
already got it. 

As a matter of fact, it was possible to go on 
with it, now that the conversation was gen- 
eral. 

“It’s like Marineland in Florida,’ Tom 
said. “Did I ever take you there in your child- 
hood, Hal? Or maybe it wasn’t built in your 
childhood?” 

“All right,” Dick Bramhall said, “why is it 
like Marineland?” 

“At feeding time,” Tom said, “‘you can’t see 
the loaves for the fishes. There’s a man who 
comes up with a pailful of food and every 
time he tries to throw it on the water, a dol- 
phin jumps up, or maybe it’s a porpoise. The 
point is, nothing ever gets cast upon the wa- 
tei 

“Don’t you think you're getting a little 
mixed up, darling?” Emily said. ‘ 

“No, my sweet,” he called to her down the 
table. ‘I mix my drinks, but never metaphors.” 

Hal was on his left and now all effort was 
over, because he could talk to Hal. “‘Hal,”’ he 
said, “‘you’ve been a good boy tonight. Thanks 
for mixing the drinks, and thanks for not go- 
ing out.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ Hal said. ‘My mother 
wouldn’t have liked it if I'd walked out on the 
Bramhalls. Of course I had to miss tossing a 
French roll at your old schoolmate’s daugh- 
ten 

“That makes a rather nice rhyme, doesn’t 
it?” Tom said. ‘“‘Cast your bread upon the 
water, you’re bound to hit a schoolmate’s | 
daughter.” 

“Say,” Hal said, “‘you’re in pretty good | 
form tonight. The play must have gone well or 
something.” | 

“Boy,” Tom said, “you can only do the best 
you can. Even when you’re running out of the | 
chips, you'd better toss in as many as you can. 
I wish Emily would get up. There she goes.” 


Tom,” Emily called in her merry voice, 
“shall we all go in together, or do you want §} 
your brandy and coffee here?” 

“We'll stay here for a little while,’ Tom 
said, “‘only to maintain a shred of conven- 
tion.” | 

“Well, don’t drink brandy indefinitely,” 
Emily said, and he saw that she was looking 9} 
at him pleadingly. “Just bear in mind that 
women are people.” | 

‘““My dear,” Tom said, “I have given that 
proposition a lot of thought for years and | 
years, and there’s a chance that you may be 
right.” 

He could tell that he had hurt her by the 
way her eyes widened, but no one else had no- | 
ticed. Everyone laughed and Emily joined the 
laughter. 

“Emily,” Marion Bramhall said, “‘is he al- 
ways like a walking play?” | 

“Always,” Tom said, “‘when he isn’t flat on | 
his face and when it isn’t a musical.” 

It stung him, the expression “‘a walking 
play,” because it was not such a bad summing 
up. He thought, as the men sat down again J 
and drew their chairs nearer, that all that was § 
left to him might very well be a few light lines, 
that all of what critics called significance was 
gone, if there had been any. He felt like an 
empty glass which, when hit, might give forth 
a melodious note, but which still held nothing. 
But then, what was significance? He was tired 
of the word. 

“Brandy, sir?’ Alfred asked. 

“Yes, thanks,”’ he said. ““You’d better try 
some, Dick. It’s London Dock, 1906. I bought 
four cases of it once. It’s the only intelligent 
thing I’ve ever done with money.” 

“Dear old Tommy,” Walter said. 

It annoyed him when Walter called him 
“dear old Tommy,” but he smiled and, there 
was no need to answer because Walter was. 
talking to Dick Bramhall. 

“Tommy’s and my friendship is not quite s' 
old as this brandy,”’ Walter was saying, “but I) 
love to think it is as sound, mellow and hon 
est. I don’t know whether I told you, Mr. 
Bramhall, how I first encountered Tom. It 
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was at a summer-stock theater, just at the very 
dawn of the movement, and Tommy was just 
a college boy, but I’ve always had an eye for 
stature. It has always given me pleasure to re- 
call that I was one of the first to recognize 
greatness in dear old Eugene. I had casually 
stopped off for the night in Provincetown and 
there was dear old Eugene.” 

“Eugene who?” Richard Bramhall asked. 

“Oh, I beg pardon,”’ Walter Price said. “‘It 
was absent-minded of me. Eugene O’Neill, of 
course. Those were the days of brilliant, liter- 
ate theater. Tommy would be very angry were 
I to compare him with Eugene and the diver- 
gence of their work makes comparisons im- 
possible, but one cannot avoid feeling the 
lion’s paw.” 

“Wait a minute,” 
“What’s that again?” i 

“The lion’s paw,” Walter Price said, “‘but 
maybe that is a bad word for it. Let me rather 
say sense for impact—and you do have a 
sense for impact, Tommy.” 

“Hal,” Tom Harrow said, “pass Mr. Price 
the brandy.” 

When Walter was in a certain condition, he 
was apt to recount his experiences in discover- 
ing genius and over the years there were sev- 
eral occasions when he had discovered Har- 
row, and the wording which he used was al- 
ways the same. 

“T sensed it,’ Walter said, ‘“‘the instant the 
curtain rose on that skit of Tommy’s in that 
horrible, rustic theater. I sensed stature and I 
turned to dear old Arthur Higgins. ‘Arthur,’ 
I said, ‘here is God’s latest gift.’”’ 


Tom Harrow said. 


mpl oe old am I?” 

“Three, going on four.” 
“How old are you, mummy?” 
“Oh, I’m grown up.” 





There was moisture in Walter’s eyes, and no 
doubt he believed that he had said it. 

“And I said the same thing to Eugene later 
in the week,” Walter said. “‘Eugene,’ I said, 
‘I’m never going to lose sight of Tommy,’ and 
from that day to this, I haven’t ever, have I, 
Tommy?” 

Tom Harrow stood up. “You're right you 
haven’t,” he said. ‘‘Well, let’s go in and see the 
girls.” 

He led the way across the hall, opening the 
door to the large sitting room, and stood while 
the others walked past him, wishing that he 
did not so frequently see life in terms of 
theatrical dimension. He had been dealing all 
his life with the delicate fabrics of make-be- 
lieve. His mind could touch them as the fingers 
of a connoisseur could touch the glazes of 
Chinese procelain and judge their weights and 
values, but he was weary of exaggeration. 

Never in the world had Walter Price said to 
Arthur Higgins that he saw stature in that 
summer theater; but there had been stature of 
a sort. There was always the parable of the 
talents in authors he had known. Some buried 
them, some used them, but could anyone 
really help what he did about talent? You 
could not cultivate talent like hothouse lettuce 
or keep it sterile like a commercial orchid. 
Talent-was one of the most indefinable things 
in the world, and closest in the world to God. 
There it was and there it wasn’t and there it 
was again. 

You could ask the same question about it 
that the county-fair gambler used to pose 
when he placed the walnut shell over the pea 





“Soond’H be all grown up, too, a big boy, like daddy. And know 
what, mummy? Know what I’m going to be, when I’m all grown up?” 


. says William, staring off into the distance. 


* “What, darling?” 


William stares right through the park; does not see the willows green- 
ing, the dogwoods white. He sees right through into tomorrow, when. 


; he’ll be all grown up . . . when his toy engines will be turned into real 
¢ diesels, his celluloid bath boats become ocean-going liners, his hobby- | 
° horse a bronco—William a man. “I’m going to be a soldier with a gun, oa 
and a policeman, and a cowboy with a gun, and a fireman, and every- A 
thing, mummy. Everything!” ; e 
“I’m going to tell you a story, William, of when I was a little girl, dj 
like you ——”’ o 
“But I’m not little!” \ 
“No, I made a mistake. When I was a littler girl than you, I used to . 
sit in our garden and think of all the things I wanted most: ice cream, ‘ 
os boxes of candy with ribbons, picnics, and toys, and always-sunny days. 
‘ And then I grew up, and ——” ‘ 
“And what, mummy?” says William, who always interrupts. . 
; “And when I grew up, I got everything I wanted most, only, the , 
‘ funniest thing, it wasn’t candy any more, or ice cream, OF picnics; it 
was ei) 9? 
F “What, mummy? What?” 
x “You hg 


the world. 


“Me!” says William. “Me?” And we laugh at the funniest joke in 
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in the shell game, “‘Where is the little joker 
now?” The little joker was not around at 
present. 

Then he heard Emily calling to him in the 
patient, cheery voice every good American 
wife must use when publicly addressing a re- 
calcitrant husband, and he had the impression 
that this might be the second time she had 
called him. 

“Tom,” she called, “what are you thinking 
about, standing there all alone?” 

“T was thinking,” he said, “‘where’s the little 
joker now?” 

“What?” she asked, and the question made 
him aware that perhaps the drinks were 
catching up with him. 

“It doesn’t matter,” he said. “‘He must be 
up somebody else’s sleeve by now, not mine.” 

He saw Emily glance at the Bramhalls, so- 
liciting their understanding, and there was no 
reason whatsoever for her to solicit anything 
from the Bramhalls. 

“Well, why don’t you join us?” Emily said. 
“‘We’re lonely over here.” 

“I’m just about to, my sweet,” he said. “IT 
was just admiring the composition and there’s 
only one thing lacking in the picture. Hal, ask 
Alfred to bring in the drinks. Maybe you’d 
better get out there and help, in case Alfred’s 
getting tired.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,’’ Hal said, and he sounded 
nearly like regular Navy. 

Then while Tom was still standing in the 
doorway, he saw that Emily was crossing the 
room toward him. 

“Tom,” she whispered, “please come over 
here; we've all had enough to drink. Walter 
is sound asleep.” 

He put his hands in the side pockets of his 
dinner coat and gazed at Emily steadily. 
“Lucky Walter,” he said, “so long as he 
doesn’t snore.” 

He was thinking poor Emily, she had bet 
wrong, and there was nowhere.else to go. 


1 teaspoon bitters, 2 


tablespoon prepared mustard, 
each salt, orégano and basil, and 10 drops 
hot pepper sauce. Crush a clove of garlic into 
the sauce and pour over chicken as directed 
above. 


teaspoons 
1 


sugar, | 
2 teaspoon 


CORN FRITTERS 


An important phase of outdoor cooking is 
timing the dishes prepared in the kitchen so 
that they are ready at approximately the 
same time as the grilled food. Get your fat 
good and hot ahead of time and start your 
fritters about 20 minutes before chicken is 
done. Make a batter by sifting 115 cups 
flour with $4 teaspoon salt and 2 teaspoons 
baking powder. Beat 2 eggs. add }4 cup 
milk and stir into the dry ingredients, beating 
all smooth. Add 2 cups cooked corn, cut 
from the cob (this is a wonderful way to use 
leftover corn, incidentally), and stir it into 
the batter. Drop by spoonfuls into hot fat, 
370° F. on your deep-fat thermometer, fry 
to a heavenly golden brown, and drain on 
paper towels. A decoration of parsley sprigs 
around the dish would be a grateful thing. 
Makes 12 to 14 fritters. They can wait in a 
warm oven until ready to serve. 


Outdoor meals may take you as far as the 
yard in back of the house, or to a hedge of 
honeysuckle near the bend in the creek, but 
wherever, if the main course is a beautiful 
steak, there will be happiness. Thackeray 
wrote of quarreling with his dinner com- 
panion over the soup, “but when we began 
on the steak, we looked at each other, and 
loved each other.’ When it comes to steak 
grilled outdoors, there will probably be as 
many theories about how to proceed as there 
are men present. You can pick and select 
among the theories, but here are some basic, 
indisputable thoughts about steaks. Choose 
them, like friends, with care. Buy the most 
sumptuous you can find—sirloin, porterhouse 
or T-bone—allowing at least 2 pound per 
person. Appetites seem to grow Gargantuan 
at the very sight of a beautiful steak. Get your 


**Tom,” she whispered, “‘please.”’ 

“Yes,” he said, “yes, Emily.”’ After all, the 
Bramhalls were there, and there was nothing 
so unpardonable as rudeness to a guest. “*Yes, 
my dear,” he said. 

It was true; Walter was sound asleep in the 
same chair he had been sleeping in very late 


OTHER VIEWS, SIZES AND 
PRICE OF VOGUE PATTERN 
ON PAGE 72 


Vogue Design No. 9531. “Easy-to- 
Make” blouse; 10-18 (31-38), 60¢. 


(To make center front without a seam, 
place seam line on fold of fabric.) 





that afternoon, For a moment Walter looked 
like a preview of the brave world of tomor- 
row, and in spite of all precautions Tom felt a 
twinge of fear. Ten years from now, would he 
be like Walter? He smiled at Mrs. Bramhall 
in his most disarming way. 

“We were just having a domestic conversa- 
tion about Walter,” he said. “My idea is not 
to chivvy him as long as he doesn’t snore.” 


“That’s perfect,” Marion answered. “Do 
you know what I was just whispering to Dick? 
I was just whispering that something delight- 
ful always happens at Tom’s.” 

“‘But Price was right,”’ Dick said. ““You have 
got stature, Tom.” 

“Thanks for saying that, Dick,” he said. 

“Now next time,’ Dick said, “next time 
you and Emily have positively got to come up 
to Bramma.” 

“We will,’ Tom said, ‘*‘we’d love to, Dick.” 
And he felt himself emerging from the world 
of make-believe. 

““Marion,” Dick Bramhall said, “I guess 
we'd better think about shoving off. Henry’s 
driving us, and you know how Henry gets 
when he stays out too late.” 

““Oh, dear,” Marion said, “‘yes, I'd forgotten 
about Henry. We've got to go. Tom, kiss me 
good night.” 

It was over, and as he often felt at the end of 
a dinner party, he had been through a minia- 
ture life cycle and, thank God, it was over. 

“T think they had a good time,” Emily said, 
“don’t you, Tom?” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘I think so.” 

“Well,” she said, “I’m going up to bed. 
Aren’t you, Tom?” 

““No,” he said. ‘“‘Hal’s gone after drinks. I 
want another drink.” 

“Oh, Tom,” she said, “‘you know how you'll 
feel in the morning. Tom, please stop being 
cross—and I’m sorry for what I said.” 

“Let’s not have a post-mortem,” he said. 
“Poor little Em. Now run upstairs to bed. 
Here comes Hal with the drinks.” 

“Good night, dear,’ Emily said. “Good 
night, Hal, you’ve been a real lifesaver.” 

She was still walking up the stairs when 
Tom nodded to the library. 

“Bring the tray in there, Hal,” he said, “‘and 
let Walter sleep, and give me a Scotch and 
soda.” 

“Be careful, or you'll tie one on,”’ Hal said. 


DINNER MOVES OUTDOORS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57 


steak at least 11%” thick. Trim off excess fat, 
and slash the fat around the edges. Grill it 
about 3” above the bed of coals. If you are in 
doubt as to the state of doneness, make a 
small cut near the bone, and take a look. Salt 
and pepper after grilling; and if you like, 
gild your steak with garlic butter and chopped 
parsley, or a thin coat of mustard, or a squeeze 
of lemon juice—whatever takes your fancy. 

Fried tomatoes, ripe and thickly sliced, 
gently turned in butter till golden, could be 
sizzling in a skillet on the other side of the 
grill if it is large enough. Serve them with 
delicious sour-cream gravy, hot cheese-and- 
onion bread, and old-fashioned pepper-hash 
salad. Your dessert is a glorious pie—coconut 
filling topped with luscious fresh peaches. 
Ready? 


FRIED TOMATOES 
WITH SOUR-CREAM GRAVY 


Cut 9 tomatoes into about 1”-thick slices. 
Season with salt, pepper and garlic salt; 
flour them lightly. Melt 14 cup butter in a 
large skillet and heat until very hot. Sauté 
the tomatoes quickly, on both sides, adding 
more butter if needed. Remove tomato 
slices to a warm platter. To the juices in the 
skillet, blend in 1 tablespoon flour. Slowly 
add 1 cup light cream, stirring constantly 
until thickened. Season with 2 teaspoons 
salt, 14 teaspoon basil, 14 teaspoon paprika, 
dash of pepper, and garlic salt to taste. Re- 
move from heat. Quickly stir in 1 eup com- 
mercial sour cream. Pour over or serve with 
the fried tomatoes. 


TOASTED FRENCH CHEESE BREAD 


Cut a large loaf of French bread into 34” 
slices, not quite through to the bottom crust. 
Pry apart the slices and spread on both 
sides with softened butter. Sprinkle with 
grated Parmesan cheese. Insert an onion 
ring, paper thin, in each cut. Press the loaf 
back into shape. Wrap with aluminum foil 
and bake in moderately hot oven, 375°F., for 
20-30 minutes, until onion slices are soft 
and bread is toasted. Serve very hot. 


PEPPER-HASH SALAD 


Cut 1 medium head cabbage into quarters 
and take out all the core. Chop the cabbage, 
plus | red and 2 green peppers, seeded. Chop 
everything finely and evenly. Now add 144 
teaspoons celery seed, 14 teaspoon mustard 
seed, 1 teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons brown 
sugar and 6 tablespoons vinegar. Mix all 
together. Taste. You may want more sugar. 
Anyway, taste, and fix the seasonings to your 
liking. Store in the refrigerator and serve 
cold, in a nest of lettuce. This salad improves 
with standing; but of course it’s meant to 
eat and not to keep. 


COCONUT-CREAM PEACH PIE 


Make a 9” baked pie shell. Cool. Mix to- 
gether | cup sugar. )4 cup flour and 14 tea- 
spoon salt. Scald 2 cups milk. In the top of 
a double boiler gradually add the scalded 
milk to the dry ingredients. Cook, stirring 
almost constantly, until the mixture thick- 
ens, about 10 minutes. Add 3 slightly beaten 
egg yolks. Cook another 3 minutes. Add 2 
tablespoons butter and }% teaspoon vanilla. 
Fold in 1% cup flaked or shredded coconut. 
Cool, without stirring, for about 10 minutes. 
Pour into pie shell. Chill until firm. Mean- 
while, put about 2 cups sliced fresh peaches 
in a deep bowl. Sprinkle with about 4 cup 
sugar and the juice of | lemon. Let stand at 
room temperature for a few hours. Drain. 
Save the syrup and add enough water to 
make 1] cup. You may use 3 packages frozen 
peaches, thawed, saving out 1 cup syrup. 
Blend 1 tablespoon cornstarch with 44 cup 
syrup. Heat 34 cup peach syrup, | table- 
spoon lemon juice and }% teaspoon grated 
lemon rind. Stir in cold syrup and corn- 
starch. Cook until thickened and clear. Cool. 
Arrange peach slices on top of coconut 
cream. Pour glaze over peaches. Sprinkle 
with coconut. Chill until ready to serve. 


Days are warm, but the evening air can be 
crisp as toast, in August. And what could 
appeal more to the appetite than thick, 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


When he sat down in the leather armchair 
that belonged to the judge, the glass in his 
hand felt heavy and he felt tired. 

““Never mix whisky, gin and champagne,” he 
said. “It’s funny, isn’t it, how I always do the 
wrong thing, but don’t you do it, boy. Never 
you mix whisky, gin and champagne; and now 
let’s skip it. Did you telephone your mother?” 

“Yes,” Hal said. “I told her you’d be over 
about four.” 

“You drive me over, will you?” 

“T told you,” Hal said, “that she wants to 
see you alone.” 

““Never mix whisky, gin and champagne,” 
Tom said, “but how can you help it? You 
have to take everything as it comes, and some 
things are whisky, and others are gin and 
others champagne. Well, it’ll be nice to see her 
again, just for a change, I mean.” 

“T wish you'd tell me sometime,” Hal said, 
“‘what happened between you and my mother. 
No one ever tells a kid those things.” 

“Listen,” Tom said, “nobody ever tells 
anybody else much of anything. You'd better 
go wake up Price now and get him on his feet ¢ 
and upstairs. That’s a good boy, Hal.” 

The library lights were soft and the room 
was almost as silent as the library had been in 
the judge’s house. All his worst thoughts were 
returning, but he had to face them eventually. 
All the disconnected questions were coming 
back. Where was the little joker now? Where 
had everything gone? And once again he knew 
that he had once had everything. People like 
himself could not help being aware of it. He 
knew that he once had something, if not every- 
thing, when he had first met Rhoda Browne, 
and the funny part of it was, he needn’t have 
met her; but that was true with almost every- 
thing. You needn’t have done almost every-_ 
thing you did, but you could never separate 
the need-not from the want-to of the moment. _ 


(To be Continued) 


tender lamb steaks, brushed with a spicy 
barbecue sauce, and broiled outdoors? There 
are a skilletful of golden-brown lyonnaise 
potatoes and a crisp salad of tender young 
spinach leaves and raw cauliflowerets, thirstily 
waiting for buttermilk French dressing. What 
will you drink? Big cold glasses brimming 
with iced tea, or big steaming cups of coffee; 
it all depends on you, and the weather. 


WORCESTERSHIRE LAMB STEAKS 


Have your butcher cut 3 one-inch-thick 
steaks from a leg of lamb. Rub the steaks on 


‘ both sides with crushed garlic, about 2 


cloves. Mix together 14 cup Worcestershire 
sauce and 4 cup lemon juice. Place steaks 
in a shallow pan. Pour Worcestershire mix-__ 
ture over them. Refrigerate for about 2 
hours, turning the steaks several times. 
When ready to broil, place steaks on grill 
rack, reserving the sauce. Add to the sauce 
14 cup melted butter, 14 cup water, 14 tea-- 
spoon grated lemon rind, a good pinch of 
thyme and rosemary and a few drops hot 
pepper sauce. Broil steaks slowly, basting 
frequently, till tender and done, about 10 
minutes on each side. Sprinkle lightly with 
salt and pepper before serving. Makes 6 
servings. 


LYONNAISE POTATOES 


Cook 8-10 medium potatoes in their jackets, 
in salted water, until tender. Cool very well, 
preferably overnight. Peel and dice medium 
fine. Sauté in 4-5 tablespoons butter with 34 
cup finely chopped onion until golden brown. 
When nearly done, add 14 cup chopped 
pimiento, 1 tablespoon lemon juice, 1 tea- 
spoon salt and 14 teaspoon pepper. Makes 6 
servings. 


‘ 


BUTTERMILK FRENCH DRESSING 


Mix together in a quart container 1 cup 
buttermilk, 1 tablespoon each mayonnaise 
and prepared mustard, | teaspoon salt and 
1 cup your favorite French dressing. Season 
with a dash of Worcestershire sauce and hot 
pepper sauce. Makes about | pint. END 
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C lonveuation, 


Madriléne- 
and-clam-juice 

frappé, chilled and 
poured over cracked ice, 
is a wonderfully cool 
beginning for a 

party. Try serving this 
first course in 

your living room. 
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Chicken-and-sea-food risotto 
is the star of this party menu, 


served with a crisp, ice-cold salad. 


By RUTH MILLS TEAGUE 


n working out the menu for a dinner party I like 

to decide on the main dish first and then plan the 
meal around it. And I think this is a wise procedure. 
A fine dinner is not a series of delicious unrelated 
courses—it must have both harmony and contrast. 
Chicken-and-sea-food risotto will be our piéce de 
résistance this time—and quite a dish it is. It com- 
bines chicken, chicken broth, shrimp, lobster, scal- 
lops, ham, mushrooms, tomatoes and rice. The re- 
sult is a casserole to delight the most discriminating 
appetites. This calls for something light to begin 
with, and madriléne-and-clam-juice frappé will be 
just right. The madriléne is poured over cracked ice 
served in glasses, and in the living room if you like. 
It is so refreshing and makes a perfect prelude for 
what is to follow. With it, have Melba toast spread 
with a mixture of sour cream, chives and bacon 
crumbles. With the chicken-and-sea-food risotto 
we'll have a salad of avocado, grapefruit and Roque- 
fort dressing. A sharp taste is needed and this salad 
will provide it. Our casserole is hearty and filling, 
but if you want to add bread to your meal, we might 
extend ourselves and make hot herb-roll twists. They 
can be made from a hot-roll mix and they’re really 
very little trouble, considering the terrific result. 
People are always most appreciative of homemade 
bread of any kind and it’s worth some effort to pro- 
duce it. The dessert will be mocha ice-cream pie with 
a graham-cracker crust. It is filled with a layer 
of coffee ice cream, covered with chocolate 
shavings, another layer of coffee ice cream 
and topped with more chocolate shavings. 
After the dessert is assembled it is put in the 
freezing compartment of the refrigerator or in MADRILENE-AND-CLAM-JUICE 
a freezer. If your refrigerator freezing com- FRAPPE 
partment won’t hold a pie-shaped dish, you 


can use an oblong pan and serve in squares oe 


instead of pie-shaped wedges. aSOn Our savory risotto is accompanied by a tangy salad— 
Here’s our menu, and I hope you will like TOSSED GREEN SALAD avocado-and-grapefruit sections, with Roquefort dressing. 
it as well as I do. The recipes will serve 10 or WITH 
12 people. CONTINUED ON PAGE 115 AVOCADO-AND-GRAPEFRUIT 
SECTIONS 
HERB ROLLS ; 


MOCHA ICE-CREAM PIE 
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Slices because they have 


really rich cheese flavor! 


Why do Kraft De Luxe Slices taste so much better than others 
you may find in the grocer’s dairy case? 

It’s simple. Kraft cheesemakers are very fussy about the 
natural cheeses from which they make these handy pasteurized 


process cheese slices. 
For example, it takes fine natural cheddar cheese to give 


such flavor as you get in Old English Brand. And only truly 


nut-sweet natural Swiss can make the Kraft De Luxe Swiss 
slices so good! 
That’s why they are called Kraft De Luxe Slices. 
That’s why your cheese sandwiches taste so extra good when 
you use the handy slices marked Kraft. Try them all—the 
Kraft American, Kraft Pimento, Old English Brand, Kraft 
Swiss, Kraft Brick, and Kraft Muenster. 
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WHAT OF TOMORROW? 


Little wonder that young men brought up 
without proper indoctrination in Americar 
tradition and national aj tion fell prey 
to the clever propaganda 
Confronted with allusions 
dupes,” “slaves of Wall Street.” ar 
these young men did not know! 
Too few of them had learned tha 
workers of Russia may own the f. 
the workers of America who own 
produced by the factories. In fact, n 
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e Right! | Pie Bright! 


That the Army should turn to the Christian 
home and the church for help is a credit to 
those who have made this study and a tribute 
to our historic faith. 

Shall we fail our young people and our 
nation in this? Few there are who would will- 
fully neglect a responsibility, but as we look 
at our land today, with its millions of broken 
homes, its emphasis on sex, its glorification of 
crime and brutality on TV and over the radio, 
its bookstalls crowded with young people 
(and older ones too) avidly reading the lewd 
literature to be had for a price, what are we 
doing to effectively combat this degenerative 


process? 


with Minute Tapioca as the magic thickener—Spry for a flaky crust 
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We would not for one moment minimize 
the much fine work which is being done al- 
ready. But we must not be blind to the fact 
that the conditions faced by this hard-boiled 
Army study are not yet being met head on. 
Nor do we believe they will be met until we 
begin as individual Christians, trying by God’s 
help to make our own homes as Christ would 
have them be, then as local churches and com- 
munities take steps to make an impact for 
Christ and His kingdom. 

The future is not bright, because that which 
we face is so difficult. A pattern has been set, 
a trend established, and the pattern must be 
broken and the trend reversed. 

Instead of physical softness we need hard- 
ness. 

Instead of political ignorance we need a 
genuine patriotism for which men will die. 

Instead of spiritual and moral decay we need 
ood soldiers of Jesus Christ. 

Can such a change take place? Yes, but 
only by the grace of God coupled with the 
determination of men and women who see the 
situation for what it is, the future for its in- 
evitable debacle. and the Christ Who ca 
make all things new. 
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From time to time he glared at her as if he 
had caught her out in flagrant unfaithfulness 
under his very eye. 

“This finally puts the lid on it,” said Henry. 

“At least we shall be able to afford a new 
car.” She hoped that thought would cheer 
him, but it didn’t. 

“I doubt if we shall be able to afford any- 
thing at all after this,” said Henry icily. “You 
have now landed me in the upper bracket of 
supertax, my dear girl—which I shall have to 
pay next year out of this year’s income. I shall 
have to hire an expensive accountant to un- 
tangle the web of figures in which we shall all 
now be involved, instead of letting the bank 
do it for me, free, as I do now.” 

“I never heard of anyone being angry be- 
cause they were suddenly rich,” said Mrs. 
| Chance, trying to choke back her bitter dis- 
appointment. 

“Women,” said Henry with weary patience, 
“do not understand finance. We are nor sud- 
denly rich. You have suddenly and unexpect- 
edly made this one amazing whack of money 
all in one year, and I must say I still feel there 
must be a mistake somewhere, for you have 
never appeared to me to be very bright, and 
my sister Nora who has had a university edu- 
cation has been trying her hand at story writ- 
| ing for years with no success. And anyway, 

wha it on earth do you know about fun at the 
fair? 
“Probably not much. But I can invent a 
good deal.” 
oe ou yourself know you have no head for 
ngunr 

“The book isn’t about figures, Henry. At 
least, not the sort you mean.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know what it can possibly 
be about. The fact remains that someone has 
been stupid enough to pay this amazing sum 
| of money for it, which most unfortunately for 
| both of us will be regarded not as a freak 
windfall, but as mcome. Plus my present tax, 
which already amounts to eight shillings and 
sixpence on the pound, I shall have to pay, 
next year, on this money you have made, nine- 














| teen shillings and sixpence on the pound. Do 
you get that? And this I shall have to pay next 
year, when presumably you will make nothing 
| at all, and they will expect me to pay it the 
year after, and I shall have the devil’s own 
time trying to explain why it is I cannot 

e swam off into a sea of figures into which 
she could not follow him, because at school 
she had never got beyond long division and 
that only after a colossal effort and special 
coaching from the local clergyman—s6 to 
while away the time till Henry got back to 
shore, she began to plan the remains of the 
cold leg of lamb into a nice supper dish. And 
then there was their house, Maybanks, with 
every possible thing needing to be done to it. 
New paint, carpets, curtains. Surely with all 
this money suddenly coming in they would be 
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_ able to afford to do some of the most necessary 
repairs. 

“So now,” Henry finished up, “‘perhaps you 
can see just what it is you have done, and 
_ realize why I am not too pleased.” 

_ “Yes, Henry,” said Mrs. Chance, because 
_ she never annoyed him if she could help it, 
* and having been well aware she could never 
_ follow him, had not even tried to. ‘But I still 
' can’t understand why it is as bad as all that. 
_ The people who win football pools, or bet suc- 
cessfully on horses, usually seem to be quite 
| pleased.” : 
“That is an entirely different matter, my 
dear girl. As they have not had to work for it, 
* but got it by chance, it is not taxed at all. They 
| get every penny of it to do what they like 
with.” 

“T must say that does not seem to me to be 
a very good idea. It encourages people to buy 
sweep tickets and to gamble, but discourages 
_ them from working, which, after all, is quite 
legal.” 

“That, of course, is the common-sense point 
of view,” said Henry gloomily. ‘“‘But unfor- 
tunately we are not governed today with much 
; common sense.” 

“T simply don’t believe it can really be as 
silly as all that,”’ said Mrs. Chance. “‘I shall go 
| and see Mr. Marchant at the bank tomorrow. 
I shall ask his opinion.” 

“Mr. Marchant will not be able to help 
| you,” said Henry crossly. ‘You will simply be 
wasting his time, and your own.” 

For once Henry was wrong. 
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As she sat on the long leather-covered bench 
in the main hall of the bank, beneath the bust 
of a banker long dead who had the air of being 
descended from a long line of well-bred wal- 
ruses, Mrs. Chance could not get rid of the 
feeling that she was in an aquarium. The main 
hall, immensely high, was filled with a dingy 
| greenish light, for, being in the City, the win- 
_ dows were never clean. A high metal grille ran 
' down one side of the hall behind which 
lurked a row of faces that reminded Mrs. 
Chance very poignantly of fish that had 
looked at her through the shark nets the time 
_ she bathed in the bathing pool at Aden. Snub- 

nosed fish, sharp-nosed fish, the odd shark, 
the carp, there they all were, among a blos- 
soming of pretty girls glued to desks like 
anemones on rocks. The commissionaires 
bumbling around in their olive-green uniform 
were porpoises. 

And from time to time the revolving doors 
would swing and let in other fish who went 
and, so to speak, blew a bubble through the 
grille at the fish inside. Everyone looked 
gloomy, as fish always do. Nobody laughed or 
smiled, and presently Mrs. Chance found her- 
self beginning to feel like a fish herself. When 
a green porpoise swam toward her and said 
Mr. Marchant would see her now, she swam 
in his wake into an inner office, so dark and 
quiet that she got the impression she had sunk 
into a deeper pool and, was joining Mr. 
_ Marchant under a rock. 

He sat at a large desk on which stood a great 
multitude of telephones, and Mrs. Chance had 
to take herself very firmly in hand not to think 
_ of him as an octopus with a clever arrange- 
_ ment of tentacles. 

She had known him for many years. Long 
| before she had married she went to the bank 

one day with her father. Old Mr. Peppard then 
sat where Mr. Marchant now was and in the 
| course of the interview he had pressed a bell, 
| and said to her father, “I think you should 

_ meet young Marchant, who will one day take 
_ over from me.” 


BY une and plump Mr. Marchant had been 
then, with a rather high collar and squeaky 
boots. Time marches on. Young Mr. Mar- 
chant had taken over and had become old Mr. 
Marchant, and now looked exactly as Mr. 
Peppard had looked, long ago. 

He had always been very kind to her, help- 






ul about overdrafts, and patient in explaining 
how it was she was three pounds five over- 
‘drawn when she still fancied she had ten 
pounds left in her account. 

Naturally he thought this her problem now. 
When he learned the truth, he was taken 
aback and for a moment was quite at a loss. 
He passed this off by changing his glasses, and 
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hastily moving some papers from the top 
right-hand drawer of his desk to the bottom 
left-hand drawer. 

“But, my dear Mrs. Chance, are you cer- 
tain you have the figures correct?” he asked. 
He knew what she was. 

She handed him Miss Forthright’s letters, 
and a copy of one or two other communica- 
tions together with a disastrous cable that had 
arrived that morning and ruined their break- 
fast with the news that someone had purchased 
the radio rights of Fun at the Fair, by Victoria 
Jones. Mr. Marchant read all these with 
meticulous care and took so long over it that 
Mrs. Chance wondered if he was learning 
them all by heart. 

“Well,” he said. He put on the glasses he 
had first thought of and looked at her through 
them. “I can see your husband’s point from 
the tax angle. It is going to make things very 
difficult, for this will all be regarded as your 
income, and lumped together with Captain 
Chance’s —— Dear me, dear me, dear me. 
This needs thought.” 


H. drummed a little tune on the desk with 
his fingers and listened to it carefully as 
though hoping inspiration might be found in it. 

“But why has Henry to pay for me?” Mrs. 
Chance asked. “Why can’t I just pay for my- 
self on what I earn?” 

““Because, my dear lady, our iniquitous in- 
come-tax laws at this moment lump a hus- 
band’s and wife’s money together. A husband 
is responsible for his wife’s torts.” 

“His wife’s whats?” 

*‘Misdemeanors—taxes, bills. In some more 
enlightened countries incomes can be kept 
separate, but not with us. Not with us. Un- 
less—wait a minute—I wonder if you could 
not become femme sole ?” 

“Tt sounds like something on a menu.” 

“Tt is somewhat outside my department. I 
shall have to go into the matter with my legal 
colleagues and let you know. A woman carry- 
ing on a trade or profession on her own ac- 
count can, I believe, float herself as a limited 
company and be responsible for her own 
affairs. I fancy you might qualify. I will put 
you in touch with someone who understands 
these matters. Something must obviously be 
done. Well, well, fancy you making all that 
money. You have indeed been fortunate.” 

Why is it, Mrs. Chance wondered sadly, 
that when men work hard and succeed it is vir- 
tue rewarded, but when a woman does, she is 
just lucky ? She was about to put this to Mr. 
Marchant when he interrupted by touching a 
buzzer. 

“Now that you are apparently going to deal 
with us in a big way, I think you should meet 
young Callender, who will one day take over 
from me.” 

Mr. Callender was pink and well polished 
and he wore a discreet dark suit, a Byronic 
collar and spotted tie, and had squeaky shoes. 
He had a long face, a bunch of curls and pale 
protuberant eyes that gave him the look of a 
gentle sheep; but never mind, thought Mrs. 
Chance, in due course he will look exactly like 
Mr. Marchant. 

““Mrs. Chance has been making a great deal 
of money,” said Mr. Marchant, introducing 
her. 

“Unfortunately, I can’t add,” said Mrs. 
Chance sadly. 

“Never mind, Mrs. Chance. You make the 
money, we will add it up for you,” said young 
Callender kindly. 


Mr. Pant turned out to be a large cozy man 
with a rush of tummy to the front, and eyes 
which did not match. One was blue and the 
other brown, and this gave him a crafty 
look. Mrs. Chance found it disconcerting, and 
could only hope she would get used to it in 
time. He had a fatherly manner. Difficulties 
melted before him. 

“That will be all right, you'll find,” and 
mostly it was. Once, Mr. Pant, explained, he 
had himself worked in the Department. 
Hence his inside information. 

“I decided it was better to run with the 
hare than hunt with the hounds, in a manner 
of speaking,” said Mr. Pant. “I know all the 
tricks, all Mr. Inspector’s little ways. He 
knows it’s no good trying to put anything over 
on me. He sees me coming.” 


Mrs. Chance wished she could feel a little 
more enthusiastic at the prospect of all this 
hide-and-seek. To date she had been all for 
facing her problems bravely, and she found 
the path on which she was now forced to em- 
bark very unattractive. However, Henry was 
greatly relieved at having the affair taken off 
his hands. He said Mr. Pant seemed a decent 
sort of chap and as long as he could devise 
some scheme whereby she could be respon- 
sible for her own taxes, he, Henry, did not 
care what color his eyes were. 

““Now then,” said Mr. Pant briskly, “‘to get 
down to business. All you need to do is keep 
an account.” 

“But I’m hopeless at accounts. I can’t add,” 
wailed Mrs. Chance. 

“You don’t have to add. Buy a bundle of 
foolscap and just write down, every day, ex- 
actly what you spend. That’s all you need do. 
I'll comb it out—make up the expense ac- 
count and all the rest of it. That’s my province, 
and that'll be all right, you'll find. Leave it all 
to me. Hubby can sleep easy at nights from 
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Léon de Valmy said, “What are 
you suggesting, Miss Martin? De- 
liberate murder? Who would want 
to kill a child? Philippe has no 
enemies.” No, she thought, and no 
friends either. Except me. 


Philippe de Valmy was a solemn, 
lonely little boy when Linda Martin 
became his governess, and she was 
aware at once of the strange chill 
manner in which his aunt and uncle 
treated him. She, at least. would 
try to make him happy. But before 
long, she knew, with a dreadful 
certainty, there was evil in this 
house, and—more terrifying—she 
alone stood between the child and 
deadly danger. 
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now on, as we'll keep our little affairs entirely 
separate from his, and you will operate as 
femme sole—a woman running a trade or pro- 
fession on her own.” 

Mrs. Chance found his confidence cheering, 
but she did wish he would not call Henry 
“hubby.” 

She bought the foolscap as he told her to, 
wrote ACCOUNTS very large on top and under- 
lined it with red pencil to make it look really 
businesslike. She bought herself a new hat, 
three pounds ten. That was her first entry, for 
with all the money she had made she felt she 
must surely be able to afford that. Mr. Pant, 
consulted on the subject, agreed with her. 

“We'll get away with that all right. Ex- 
penses—necessary to dress well and look smart 
on the job. Next time I'd pay a bit more for it, 
though. And you want to put down every- 
thing. Bus fares. Lunches. Editors you enter- 
tain.” 

‘‘When I get to the end of the sheet, what 
do I do? Need I add it up?” 

“No. Just carry on to the next sheet. I'll do 
the adding like I said,” Mr. Pant told her. 
“That will be all right, you'll find.” 


By the time Mrs. Chance came to the end 
of Page 1—Accounts, she began to feel more 
cheerful. The Easter holidays had been a 
great success. They had all gone to Dinard, 
where the children learned to swim, and it 
hadn’t been necessary, for once, to count 
every cake, every ice, every cup of chocolate 
with cream on top. 

Henry, too, was being more reasonable. He 
had settled down. After all, he pointed out to 
her, nobody knew she was Victoria Jones. He 
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was grateful to her for not using her proper 
name. If she played her cards carefully, nobody 
need ever know. Somehow or other the rumor 
had got round his office that Henry had come 
into money, and if he did not actually start it, 
Mrs. Chance knew he had done nothing to 
contradict it. Indeed, by some complicated 
mental juggling, he seemed to have been able 
to assure himself this was the case. 

The first snag came when Mrs. Chance got 
to the bottom of Page 1—AccountTs. Mr. 
Pant was on holiday at the time, so she could 
not consult him. She felt sure that if she broke 
off to move onto another page she would lose 
the thread, and probably even the first page, 
for she was not orderly by nature. Finally she 
had a good idea. She bought a pot of paste, 
and stuck another foolscap page onto the 
bottom of the first, rolling the top bit up like 
a piece of music. That at least would keep 
everything together. She had a moment’s un- 
easiness when she remembered the financial 
year, when Mr. Pant wanted her accounts in, 
did not end till the following April, and this 
was only July, but she would cross that bridge 
when she came to it. Meantime there were 
lovely summer days, Henry had a new car 
and the children had bicycles. And lupines, 
like red and lemon and crimson exclamation 
marks, filled all the cottage gardens. 

She embarked on a new story, never for a 
moment believing anything would come of it, 
but just for the fun of the thing, and because, 
now they had a daily woman, she no longer 
had too much to do. Mrs. Bonce came in three 
hours daily. Her teeth, glasses and aprons were 
all plastic. 

“As femme sole you're allowed a house- 
keeper,” said Mr. Pant. “Put it all down. 
Might as well be as comfortable as you can.” 

Mrs. Chance never got round to liking Mr. 
Pant, though she did try. Sometimes she won- 
dered if it would be better if he wore dark 
glasses. 

“You don’t want to make any more money 
this year if you can help it,” said Mr. Pant, 
toward autumn, thoughtfully sucking a pencil 
and staring at endless columns of figures he 
had spun out of himself as a spider spins a web, 
all of which meant absolutely nothing what- 
ever to Anne Chance. “If you make much 
more money before the end of the financial 
year we shall be in Queer Street and it’s going 
to be difficult. Next year’s assessment being 
made as it will on this year ——” 


There’s masses of money in the bank. 
Can’t I save some of it and invest it against a 
time when I don’t make any more?” 

*“No, you can’t. It doesn’t work like that,” 
said Mr. Pant. ‘‘Most of what you’ve got there 
will be needed to pay next year’s tax on this 
year’s income. There won’t be anything left to 
put by, supposing you don’t make anything 
next year. You can reckon roughly that what 
you'll get out of this lot is sixpence in the 
pound.” 

“And if I’d won it on a sweepstake, or bet- 
ting on horses ——”’ 

“That would be a different cup of tea. 
That’s not regarded as income. That’s re- 
garded as a little bit of luck.” 

“Don’t you think writing one successful 
book is a little bit of luck also—in a way?” 

“You might, and I might, but you can’t get 
Mr. Inspector to look at it that way. He don’t 
only want his pound of flesh. He wants the 
bones and blood along with it,” said Mr. Pant. 

It was useless telling her not to make any 
more money just then. Over the telephone 
Miss Forthright announced further sales daily. 
Translation rights. Empire rights. The world, 
thought Mrs. Chance sadly, seems to be di- 
vided into people who can’t make any money, 
however hard they want to, and people who 
cant stop, however much they wish they could. 

At the end of the financial year Mr. Pant 
called a meeting in his City office. Mrs. Chance 
arrived carrying under one arm what looked 
like a sizable bedding roll. 

“What’s that?” asked Mr. Pant suspi- 
ciously, half fancying she was making him a 
present of a camp bed. 

“It’s the accounts. You know. Everything 
put down the way you told me,” said Mrs. 
Chance, “‘only I daren’t break off to turn a 
page, so I just stuck on another so as not to 
break the thread.” 
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Mr. Pant unrolled some four feet of what 
looked like Punch’s caricature of a reform 
bill. He weighed it thoughtfully in his hand. 

“To add this up I'll need a bicycle,” he said. 
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“I think you should go, dear. We all think 
you should go,” said Miss Forthright. “After 
all, it’s a chance that does not come to anyone 
and everyone. Over there the personal touch 
counts so much. And the chance of a contract 
with Chigwell, Pontifex, Inc., of New York is 
quite something. What does Henry say?” 

“T haven’t asked him yet,” said Mrs. 
Chance. Truth to tell, she avoided as far as 
possible ever discussing her business affairs 
with Henry, who seemed to prefer to ignore 
the whole thing, and always behaved as 
though she had done something slightly in- 
decent. 

At least Joe and Miranda were quite proud 
of her, and this was a great comfort, for 
Henry had advised her not to tell them. 

“Joe will get horribly ragged at school. You 
don’t know what a boy’s school is. I do.” 

Things had apparently changed since Henry’s 
day, for Joe, it seemed, did not suffer on her 
account—rather the reverse. The chaps en- 
vied him. Few of them got to Austria in the 
holidays entirely on the maternal exertions. 

“And old Wackerbags himself has read Fun 
at the Fair and thinks it’s a wizard book,” said 
Joe. 

The famous American firm of Chigwell, 
Pontifex, Inc., had written a very charming 
letter on the strength of her latest book which 
they planned to buy, inviting Miss Victoria 
Jones to pay them a visit to discuss terms. 

“T don’t think I would be very good at dis- 
cussing terms,” said Mrs. Chance unhappily. 

“Our branch in New York will look after 
you well, and take care of all that. Mrs. Portu- 
gal, our representative there, is a wonderful 
woman,” said Miss Forthright. ““We all think, 
dear, you should go.” 

To her surprise, Henry was quite nice 
about it. He, too, thought she ought to go, 
and thought it with so much enthusiasm that 
she wondered for a moment could he possibly 
be having an affair with someone and want her 
out of the way. Knowing Henry, she decided 
this was not likely. 

“You'll need new clothes,’ Mr. Pant said. 
“Put them down. We'll twist Mr. Inspector’s 
tail a little over this. He won't like it at all.” 

Mr. Pant on the whole was mostly helpful, 
though she sometimes felt a twinge of doubt 
at the increased pay he voted for himself, 
pointing out that as she paid only half of it 
anyway, as it went down to expenses, that 
would be all right, shed find. 

“T might as well have it as Mr. Inspector,” 
said Mr. Pant, “and I haven't had a rise since 
Mrs. Pant got her floating kidney.” 


B, now he had weaned Mrs. Chance off the 
bedding-roll type of accounts and got her into 
a ledger, but she never felt very at home with 
it, and there was usually a catastrophe when 
she had to move over onto a new page. The 
awful thing was that with all her prosperity, 
she seemed unable to save anything at all. 
Vast sums in the passbooks, but there was 
usually nothing she could touch. Patiently 
Mr. Pant explained that the trouble was this 
was regarded as income, whereas of course it 
wasn’t. A year might come when she would 
make nothing, and would have to pay on the 
previous year, and if they didn’t keep all this 
by, what then? 

“And if I won it on a horse, or a sweep?” 

“Ah, that would be different. You’d pay 
nothing.” 

“But—don’t they mean you to work?” 

“Search me. I never did know what they 
mean.” 

Mrs. Chance held her head. 

Nations, she thought, grow old, just as 
people do, and become a little senile and incon- 
tinent and make hopeless arrangements that 
won't work; and that, she thought, is what has 
happened to England now. England has been a 
good thing too long. The inanities of the wire- 
less with its adolescent witticisms and childish 
smut, the countryside festooned with litter 
and filth, the windy and childish pomposities 
emanating from high places, the appalling 
lies, all told the same sad story. 


“You shouldn’t have gone and got yourself 
into the higher income-tax bracket,” said 
Mr. Pant. “It don’t pay. What you want to do, 
of course, is to be a criminal lunatic, or an 
indigent widow with a fleet of bastards. Then 
your country does you proud.” 


Henry came to Southampton to see her off. 
He inspected her luxurious cabin with in- 
terest, tried all the gadgets round the wash- 
basin, and said these big ships certainly did 
you well. 

“T wish you were coming too,” said Mrs. 
Chance, suddenly homesick. She would have 
loved Henry dearly if he would let her, but he 
always seemed to have the idea it would un- 
tidy his hair. 

The gong sent its raucous message down the 
long alleyway: “All visitors ashore, please. All 
visitors ashore.” 

“You'll be all right. You'll get on fine, you 
always do,” said Henry. “Speak up for your- 
self. Don’t let them put upon you. I know 
these Yanks. They’re a tough lot, out to drive 
a hard bargain. And be careful of their drinks. 
They’re a great deal stronger than ours, you'll 
find.” 


Inside a magnificent folder on the back of 
which there was a scene from Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (Bottom fitting on his ass’ 
head—even shipping companies have their 
sense of humor) the menu was arranged like 
an ode, and a long poem. The ode was called 
Chef’s Suggestion. The other was the a la 
carte 

Everybody sat everywhere for that first 
meal and Mrs. Chance found herself at a 
table with three large Englishwomen who 
looked a great deal worse than they need 
have done. on account of not wearing any 
make-up whatever. They did not speak to her 
at all, only to. one another, and from their 
conversation it was plain they, too, thought 
they were going among savages and that many 
precautions would be necessary. They set 
themselves to the business of eating like 
people packing cases for a siege, so that Mrs. 
Chance gathered they were bad sailors, which 
was probably correct, as she never saw them 
again 

When she got back to her cabin she found 
a kind little note on the dressing table saying 
the captain would be pleased if she would sit 
at his table, and this helped to cheer her quite 
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By ORMONDE DE KAY, JR. 


We did not choose each other, you and I; 


Or else we chose each other long ago 


Before we met—if that’s what flowers do 


In slow unfolding to the smiling sky. 


If breakers choose the sand bar, fish the sea. 


Eagles the air, and fruits the summer sun, 


Then we have simply willed our love to be. 


Deciding singly, we two, to be one. 


But no: dear soul and sole inhabitant 


Of my own heart. you know it is not so. 


You know it wholly, that this precious plant, 


Our love, has waited patient years below, 
Interred in time’s rich earth, till lo: the seed 
Bloomed sweetly in the sun, to meet our need. 


Mrs. Chance had once again the feeling she 
was setting off alone into a land inhabited by 
savages, which Henry always managed to give 
her when he discussed America with her. 

“If you get into any bother, go straight to 
the British consul. I meant to look up the ad- 
dress for you, but I forgot to,” Henry said. 
““However, you'll easily find it in the telephone 
book.” 

He gave her shoulder a fatherly pat, which 
was as near as he ever got to being demonstra- 
tive, and hurried away because he was afraid 
she might be going to cry. She stood by the rail, 
watching his tall figure dwindle on the jetty 
as the great ship broke itself off like a piece of 
England gone adrift and nosed down South- 
ampton Water. She had to own sadly that 
since she had been so inordinately successful, 
relations between Henry and herself had not 
improved. Always now, under his fatherly 
manner, there smoldered a certain resentment. 

Why need anyone feel like that about money ? 
Your money, my money. Why not just our 
money, she thought, with which we can have fun 
together? How lovely if she could have whacked 
her large checks onto Henry’s desk and said, 
‘*‘What shall we do with whatever the tax col- 
lectors leave us?’ Instead of making money 
in a hole-and-corner fashion, hiding it guiltily, 
never mentioning it in Henry’s presence, and 
being ashamed of it as of an illegitimate child. 
No doubt it was very stanch and manly of 
Henry to feel like that, she thought, giving 
him the benefit of the doubt, and ignoring the 
fact that of late he had taken to simply laying 
large bills on her desk, and walking away 
humming a little tune. 

The gong pealed again, and she went down 
to lunch. 
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a bit, for she had seen the captain coming on 
board, and a magnificent figure he cut, with 
his gold-oak-leaf-trimmed cap, his binoculars, 
and a glamorous cloak slung from one shoul- 
der. He looked everything she thought a cap- 
tain should be, and that night she put on one 
of her new and expensive little models by Mr. 
Hartnell (because Mr Pant said she might as 
well, since otherwise Mr. Inspector would 
only get it) and went down to dinner feeling 
pleased with herself, though still a little home- 
sick and haunted by the fear that some dread- 
ful fate might overtake Joe and Miranda dur- 
ing her absence 

There were four others at the table, besides 
herself and the captain, who turned out to be 
as charming as he looked. Was he almost too 
charming, Mrs. Chance wondered—too apt 
with the right compliment, the correct re- 
sponse and witticism? Just a trifle glib? The 
remaining seats were filled by a field marshal 
going west on some unnamed but obviously 
vastly important British mission; a film star 
with an amazingly confiding deécolletage 
down which the field marshal peered from 
time to time as though he contemplated 
posting a letter into it; a married couple from 
Birmingham, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Challice, 
who approached the United States with great 
trepidation, having heard all about its thugs 
and gangsters from the films, aware that those 
black spots one sometimes saw before the eyes 
would not, in America, be liver—but bullets. 

Mr. and Mrs. Challice were sweet, and very 
thrilled to meet Victoria Jones, the famous 
authoress whose works they read avidly. The 
field marshal was not so encouraging. 

“Is there really a market in the States for the 
stuff you write?’ he asked. However, he did 
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deign to press her occasionally to his shirt. 
front in a waltz whenever Miss Ruby Agate, 
the film star, was sharing her charms with 
somebody else. One or two other men also 
danced with her, but either they held her cau- 
tiously, as if she were a bomb due to ex- 
plode at any moment, or they adopted a fa- 
cetious attitude, wagging a finger at her, say- 
ing: ““Now you won't put me in a book, will 
you?” 


Why. Mrs. Chance wondered, did they all 
imagine themselves interesting enough to go 
into a book? That was something that hap- 
pened only once in a lifetime—people whole 
and complete and worth writing about as 
they were. Just now and again there was some- 
one who gave you the feeling, the spark, from 
which a story would one day be born. Just 
now and again you came on someone whose 
goodness, or wit, or beauty touched you, but 
even then it wasn’t the actual person you 
wrote about. It was bits of them, all mixed 
with bits of other people against an inspiring 
background probably belonging to someone 
else, or simply imagined. No writer can evel, 
explain this, because nobody would ever be- 
lieve them—so they might as well tell it to the 
marines, because in their own eyes everyone 
is a smashing hero. 

“Don’t you go putting me in a book,” cried 
the most unlikely ones. J could put you in a zoo, 
thought Mrs. Chance, but of course she did 
not say this. 

On the last day of the voyage, which was 
smooth and pleasant and uneventful, with no- 
body drowned, Mrs. Chance got a card saying 
the captain requested her presence at a cock- 
tail party in his cabin at seven P.M. As she had 
just sat next him through lunch, she was a 
little surprised, for he had said nothing about 
it. Probably, she thought, because he was so 
busy pitching woo at Miss Ruby Agate, the 
film star, in hot competition with the field 
marshal. 

She was still more surprised when the lift 
took her up beyond the sun deck into a sort of 
eyrie. There she found herself face to face with 
a large, solemn, middle-aged man with ginger 
hair and at least three shillings’ worth of 
hoopla rings of gold braid on his sleeve. 

“Are you the captain, then?” said Mrs. 
Challice, who was also of the party, and 
equally taken aback. “I thought the gentleman 
sitting at the table with us ——” 

““Merriless? He’s my staff captain,” said the 
captain. ““He does the fancy work. I sail the 
ship.” He handed her an olive on a stick. 

In a corner the field marshal was airing 
opinions, mostly unflattering, about Amer- 
icans in general. He did not like either them or 
their country, and made no bones about it. 
This gave Mrs. Chance reason to wonder why 
he had been chosen to go on an important 
mission on behalf of the British government, 
but she expected there must be a reason she 
was not clever enough to grasp, so she listened 
to him with as polite a face as she could 
manage. 

““You take care when you get there, young 
lady,” he warned her. ‘‘For every person in 
New York with a dollar there are three trying 
to get it away from him. They are a raw wine— 
we are a vintage port.” 

Mrs. Chance wished she had the courage to 
point out that a diet of vintage port would not 
be good for anyone—fancy having it for 
breakfast—but she was not a very brave girl, 
so she said nothing. 

On the last night the field marshal kissed her 
with the purposeful air of one taking a bite out 
of an éclair. After that they all signed dinner 
menus and exchanged addresses and never 
saw one another again. 

The ship slipped up the North River in the 
soft violet haze of evening, and Mrs. Chance 
and Mrs. Challice were both relieved to note 
the water was not full of torsos and severed 
legs, as they had been led to suppose it prob- 
ably would be. 


New York at the hour of sunset is fairyland 
come true, for then a violet haze descends on 
the city with its maze of cathedrallike spires, 
and lights prick up in the great buildings lik 
stars that snap and shine in the clear air. Li 
fireflies. Like bubbles rising in a glass 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 86 
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champagne that makes you feel slightly and 
gaily drunk and gives you the impression of 
having found, at last, the stately pleasure 
dome designed by Kubla Khan. 

Indeed, looking back on it in later years, 
when the evil days came and life was no longer 
much of a joke, it seemed to Mrs. Chance that 
on this her first visit to New York she was sel- 
dom. quite sober, although she drank nothing 
to speak of. A dreamlike quality submerged 
the common light of day. 

There was her meeting with Mr. Pontifex— 
the great Pontifex himself in person. This im- 
pressed Mrs. Chance very much, for she had 
quite expected to be palmed off with a sort of 
staff Pontifex; but no, there he was, a tall and 
massive figure that put Mrs. Chance in mind 
of a vast, gentle St. Bernard dog. He wore an 
eyeglass on a broad black ribbon, and looked 
far more like an English gentleman than any 
English gentleman that had ever come Mrs. 
Chance’s way. Regretfully she had to own his 
manners were much better than any she met 
in the course of her business career at home. 

There was something so human and in- 
genuous about him that her knees stopped 
trembling even before he said, ‘Have a coco- 
nut patty?” and produced one out of a drawer. 
Standing on the handsome rug in front of his 
magnificent (real) Adam fireplace in which a 
bogus log was cleverly lit from behind to sim- 
ulate flame, Mr. Pontifex smiled down at her 
and said they were all much struck with her 
work, 

“*You have a charming jejune touch all your 
own. We feel we can use you.” 

Mrs. Chance gulped, made a note to look 
up “‘jejune”’ in the dictionary and listened to 
his astounding suggestion for a monthly series 
of stories. 

“But I can’t spell,” she said weakly. 

“*Never mind, Anne. Our printers can spell,” 
said Mr. Pontifex kindly, using her Christian 
name without a single thotght. Did he, she 
wondered, expect her to call him Sam? Could 
life in the States really be as simple as that? 

Affection for him warmed her, and she 
determined not to let him make a hopeless bar- 
gain. 

“Nor am I any good at punctuation. I think 
you ought to know.” 

He laughed and patted her shoulder. “You 
put in what goes between the stops, we’ll put 
in the stops,”’ said Mr. Pontifex kindly. “‘The 
story is the thing. The trouble with you 
women is you think you have to do everything 
yourselves.”” Mr. Pontifex took a prowl round 
his office, which was roomy and gave him lots 
of scope. ‘No man ever attempts to do his 
own job, clean the house, make his trousers, 
dig the yard and have the babies. Generations 
of slavery have got the women sold on this 
idea, but it’s out-of-date. Do well the one 
thing you can do and you will shortly be able 
to afford to hire others to attend to the rest. 
After all, cleaners, tailors and accountants 
also have to live, don’t they?” 

Mrs. Chance said she supposed they did, 
though it was, as he said, a point of view that 
had never struck her before. 

“T feel sure,” said Mr. Pontifex, taking her 
arm, “you are also bad at arithmetic. No crea- 
tive woman can ever add. Now, what about 
some lunch?” 


I was soon obvious that she had been mis- 
led about Americans. Though they certainly 
had an engaging enthusiasm seldom met with 
at home, they seemed to be generous rather 
than grasping, very apt, if you admired any- 
thing they had, to give it to you. Nor did she 
ever meet the three supposed to be after her 
dollar at every turn. Rather the contrary. When 
she paid her taxi with a ten-dollar note, believ- 
ing it to be a dollar, the driver followed her 
angrily into the shop with the change, saying, 
“See here, sister, you can’t afford to do this 
sort of thing these days.” 

Certainly there was a strange inconsequence 
about life to which Mrs. Chance was not ac- 
customed. A feeling of nothing-I-say-really- 
means-anything-much which Mrs. Chance 
found alluring and utterly charming after the 
businesslike and leaden pleasantries of the 
field marshal. 

The publishing company gave her a beauti- 
ful party, and sent her a corsage of gardenias 


a 


so large that for the rest of the evening she felt 
as if she were hiding behind a bush. 

They sat at long tables, and there were lots 
of cocktails and then red wine of unknown 
vintage, and everyone got very gay and pleas- 
ant and even happier than they had appeared 
to be before. The noise was so deafening that 
Mrs. Chance, with her low-pitched English 
voice, had difficulty in making herself heard 
at all; mostly she just sat back and smiled. 

Afterward there was dancing. As everyone 
present had been introduced to her by Chris- 
tian name only, she abandoned all effort to 
discover who anyone was; nor did it seem to 
matter until she found herself in the arms of a 
tall viking of a blond stranger, whose pearl 
shirt stud punctured her cheek. 


“At last,” he said. “‘All evening I have been 


waiting for this moment. Did you know?” 

Mrs. Chance, who to the best of her knowl- 
edge had not seen him until that moment, had 
to own it was news to her. 

“Love comes but once,” said the viking, 
“and when it does, blows out all lesser lights. 
All my life ——” 

Unfortunately they were passing the saxo- 
phones at that moment, so Mrs. Chance lost 
that bit, and never picked up the thread again. 
When the dance ended, she went to Mrs. 
Portugal, the American counterpart of Miss 
Forthright in London, who was looking after 
her—a splendid woman on whose imposing 
chassis reposed a great deal of bijoux fixe. 

“Look. The tall man over there with golden 
hair. Who is he?”’ Mrs. Chance asked. 

“Why, that’s Ed, dear,” said Mrs. Portugal, 
surprised. ‘““Didn’t you know?” 

“Is he . . . a little drunk?” Mrs. Chance 
asked tentatively. 

Mrs. Portugal looked pained and surprised. 
“Ed drunk? Why no, dear. He is a teetotaler. 
And here he comes. I think he wants to ask 
you to dance again.” 

So there she was, back on his shirt front. 

He whispered endearments to her so pas- 
sionate that she would hardly have been sur- 
prised if she had smelled her hair scorching. 
Twice, when they passed through the shadows 
of an alcove, he kissed her forehead with 
dignified and restrained passion. Mercifully 
he did not appear to expect any response, and 
whatever it was he said to her over and above 
the endearments was lost in the general din. 

The dance over, she once again sought out 
Mrs. Portugal, who was being very kind and 
helpful to a young man about to pass out. 

“Do tell me, Mrs. Portugal, about Ed? Is 
he... a terrible flirt?” 

Mrs. Portugal looked surprised. “‘Why, no, 
dear. As a matter of fact, he’s a bit of a woman 
hater. Look, here he comes. I guess he’s going 
to ask you to dance.” 

Well, there are certainly more things in 
heaven and earth than the average woman 


, 


dreams of, thought Mrs. Chance as she came 
up at the corners for air, and wondered 
whether Ed’s pearl stud would mark her for 
life. All she could imagine was that he was 
practicing for some role he intended playing 
later, elsewhere, and she settled down to make 
the best she could of it. 

Next morning an enormous bunch of red 
roses arrived, and roses in New York set one 
back a bit. There was a card with them saying, 
“Your beauty is a glory and a delight.” Signed 
Ed. But as there was no address and she did 
not know his surname, she could not thank 


- him. 


She never saw him again. 


After her American visit Mrs. Chance gave 
up all hope of making less money, and con- 
centrated on trying to save on what was left 
after paying her taxes. It seemed to her in those 
years her life was spent working to this end, 
but she could never quite catch up, because of 
course there was supertax on the money she 
made to pay the supertax and it was all be- 
yond her. 

Mr. Pant got slightly annoyed at her mount- 
ing receipts, and the additional sums he voted 
for himself increased in number. 

“What am I going to do when I grow old, 
if I save nothing now?” she asked. “I can’t 
always be so successful,” she said unhappily. 
“T can’t possibly go on getting good ideas the 
way I do now. The pitcher will be broken at 
the well, and the golden bowl broken, and then 
what?” 

Mr. Pant did not know. 

“A year will come when I have nothing 
more to write about, and hardly enough 
money to pay last year’s taxes, let alone live.” 

Mr. Pant thought it highly likely, but said 
everyone was in the same boat. You see it 
every day, he said. People being made bank- 
rupt and not owing anyone except Inland 
Rev. Mrs. Chance found this cold comfort. 

“T shall go and see Mr. Marchant at the 
bank,”’ she said. 

But for once Mr. Marchant failed her. He 
said it was most unfair, and that one day the 
law would no doubt be changed, but meantime 
there was nothing for her to do but win a pool 
or a sweep. Mrs. Chance got as far as taking 
a look at some of the pools forms, but they 
were not for her, being a complication of 
figures even worse than those of Mr. Pant’s 
spinning. 

Mr. Pant arrived one day looking, for him, 
bothered. Mr. Inspector, he said, was turning 
nasty and asking all kinds of difficult ques- 
tions, and on the whole Mr. Pant thought the 
time was ripe for her to come along and have 
a talk with him herself. 

“The fact is, they look like wanting this 
year more than you’ve made, what with in- 
come tax going up again.” 
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Mrs. Chance consulted Henry, who was not 
helpful. 

“Tt would have been a great deal better if 
you had never embarked on this complicated 
business. Moreover, you’ve made it very diffi- 
cult for me, though I haven’t complained 
about it, for Alisom somehow got hold of the 
fact you are Victoria Jones and now all the 
chaps are saying the chap in your last book— 
who committed bigamy—is drawn from me.” 

She looked at him aghast. “‘But, Henry, you 
never committed bigamy.” 

“That is beside the point. Nobody is to 
know I never did.” 

“Who with?” she asked ungrammatically. 
Henry had never Seemed at all enterprising in 
the marriage he had got, so it seemed unlikely 
he would adventure elsewhere. 

“IT am merely telling you that is what they 
say,” he retorted, and walked away, humming 
a little tune. 


M.;. Bonce, the daily woman, was an able 
worker, but she had a heavy hand with the 
electric equipment. Mostly a collection of. 
shattered pieces accumulated in one corner of 
the kitchen. When the coffee percolator went 
and the vacuum cleaner struck work also, Mr. 
Bonce came in and put them right. He did not 
do it for a livelihood, Mrs. Bonce pointed out, 
merely to oblige. As a friend, like. He was out 
of work, on the assistance, drawing his money 
weekly, so he had to be careful about what he 
earned, but if she cared to give him a present 
that was another matter. Mrs. Chance fought 
hard against a suspicion that when Mr. Bonce 
was thirsty Mrs. Bonce severed another elec- — 
tric wire. | 

“He’s so good at that sort of thing,” said 
Mrs. Chance. “Why is he out of work at all?” 

“Oh, well, he can draw nearly as much as- | 
sistance as he’d be likely to make in a week’s 
work, what with small odd jobs he does to 
oblige, so there don’t seem much point in it,” 
said Mrs. Bonce shamelessly. Meantime Mr. 
Bonce did not finish off the job on the toaster, 
because he had to go home and fix the aerial 
of his new wireless onto his council house. 

“Got it last week. On the never-never,” 
said Mr. Bonce with a wink. “Be all right as 
long as my old Dutch keeps at it.” 

Mrs. Chance had a sudden vision of Eng- 
land peopled by Old Girls, all keeping at it, 
while father listened to the radio or did his 
pools. /t is the new aristocracy, she thought. 
This is an ugly age. An age that does not realize 
humanity's obligation to leave behind some 
memorial or testament to creative genius. Only 
the prefab, the fun fair, the whambling building 
estate will remain, a monument to this our day, 
thought Mrs. Chance sadly. 

Once people with money built fine houses, 
and laid out gardens and parks, but all that 
was changed now. The new-rich never built 
anything worth looking at. They zoomed 
about the country in expensive cars, mowing 
one another down, their campfires and dis- 
carded cigarette ends burned up the woods and 
forests prudent hands had planted. The very 
things they had come miles to enjoy they de- 
stroyed, or defiled with a snowstorm of litter. 

Oh, dear, thought Mrs. Chance, what 
gloomy thoughts! I must have got indigestion. 
She tried to divert herself with a newspaper. 
There was nothing in it save a good many dif- 
ferent sorts of games, and a lot of violent 
deaths. How strange that people are so blind to 
what is going on about them—but then, they are. 
After all, she thought reasonably, very few peo- 
ple have even seen a hen actually laying an egg. 





Mrs. Chance bought a new hat, and took 
quite a lot of trouble with her make-up, the 
day she visited the tax man, because every 
little helps. Mr. Pant came along with her, 
bearing the usual sheaf of papers from which 
he never appeared to be separated, so that 
Mrs. Chance always saw him in her mind 
clasping them to his bosom, even in bed. 

The council building was depressing and 
had its own peculiar smell, though what it 
was Mrs. Chance could never decide. It ap- 
peared to be something worse conquered only 
partially by a disinfectant. They entered a 
glass door on which was painted in neat black 
letters: 

Mr. P. T. PIPPIN 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 
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It was surrounded by other offices, all ex- 
actly alike as cells in a honeycomb. There was 
no furniture within, save an enormous file 
(that looked as though with a little manipula- 
tion it could be turned into a double bed), a 
large desk and four chairs. 

Behind the desk sat Mr. Pippin, who did not 
rise as they entered, but indicated a chair with- 
out looking at them. He had a haughty I-am- 
not-as-thou way of talking to them which even 
Mr. Pant’s heavy bonhomie could not shake. 
He ran through her accounts, tapping a stone- 
colored forehead with a pencil as he did so, 
as if to arouse something that slept within. 
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“Run up a nice little account for clothes, 
I see,” said Mr. Pippin unpleasantly. 

Mr. Pant rushed to her aid with explana- 
tions. To travel and attend important business 
meetings it was essential to be well dressed. A 
famous authoress opening bazaars, visiting 
editors, and so on. If she looked poor and 
shabby it wouldn’t do at all. ““They would cut 
her prices, and then there’d be less for you,” 
said Mr. Pant, mistakenly humorous. 

Mr. Pippin looked fixedly at the wall a few 
inches above Mr. Pant’s head, and addressed 
Mrs. Chance. 

“What do you do with your old clothes?” 

*““My old clothes?” said Mrs. Chance, taken 
aback. ““What do you mean?” 

“Old clothes. Worn out. Finished with,” 
said Mr. Pippin impatiently. “Cash value 
there. What do you do with them?” 

Mrs. Chance felt the angry color flood her 
face. “I give them to my daily woman,” she 
said coldly. 

“Sure you don’t sell them?” said Mr. 
Pippin offensively. ‘“Results taxable if you sell 
’em, don’t forget. And what about your 
house? Ever let it? Furnished apartments?” 

“T never sell old clothes or let rooms,” she 
said. “I sell nothing but fiction.” 

Mr. Pippin fixed her with a sultana eye. 
“Penalties for making false declarations, you 
know,” said Mr. Pippin. ‘Moreover, you re- 
alize we have the power to put you in the 
bankruptcy court. Young woman in here to- 
day, actress, can’t pay up, and she’s for it. 
Name in paper and all. Not pleasant.” 

In another moment I shall smack his face, 
thought Mrs. Chance, but of course I mustn't. 
And the awful part is we pay him, probably jolly 
well, for all this sauce. Mercifully Mr. Pippin’s 
telephone distracted him and he dismissed 
Mrs. Chance and Mr. Pant rather as a sultan 
might slaves, saying he would consider her 
case and let her know his conclusions. 

“Trouble is, he’s new,” said Mr. Pant 
gloomily. ‘“‘Last chap was easy, comfortable- 
like. No trouble. Had got to know us. They 
keep moving them round, and the new chap 
always tries to catch his predecessor out. I re- 
member once—about the time Mrs. Pant 
aborted the twins ra 

Mrs. Chance let him ramble on with his 
reminiscences, but she did not listen to him. 
She looked out the taxi window, and won- 
dered why the average ordinary law-abiding 
citizen should have to put up with this sort of 
inquisition at her own expense. Paying the 
hand that slapped her so rudely, paying with 
the sweat of her brow for his pin-striped suit. 





The news had suddenly taken on a nasty 
turn and Mrs. Chance did not like the look of 
the posters appearing about London town. 
Peace in our time that had been so gaily prom- 
ised the preceding autumn was already wilting. 
It looked like war. 

And if there should be a war, Joe would 
go. He was just the age a war liked best, young, 
courageous and gay—full of plans for the fu- 
ture. 


She thought, They couldn't, oh, surely they 
couldn't. She remembered the last war, the 
telegrams stuck up every day in the chemist’s 
shop in the nearest village that always said, 
‘All quiet on the western front.”” She remem- 
bered seeing Sergeant Packington, who had 
once been head groom at the big house, and 
had taught them all, as children, to ride. He 
had come home on leave, wounded, and now 
it was his last day and he was going back. 
She could see him still in her mind, tall and 
lean, standing at the end of the sea wall, look- 
ing out to sea. She remembered the look on his 
face as he stood watching the little fishing 
boats bob up and down. Though only a 
schoolgirl at the time, she had known with 
painful certainty he was saying good-by to it 
all, and that he would never come back. And 
he never did. 


1945 


Henry was killed in 1945. The tank he was 
driving in Mersa Matruh turned over on top 
of him. Mrs. Chance got the telegram giving 
her that piece of news on her return from a 
ghastly trip delivering dead bodies to New- 
castle, in her ambulance. She had been a 
driver during the war. 


Her marriage to Henry had been no passion- 
ate romance, but they were used to each 
other, both preferred the Times to the Tele- 
graph, voted Conservative though at heart 
they were Liberals, and liked holidays 
abroad—maybe as sound a foundation for 
married life as any other. 

Joe finished the war in Canada, and wrote 
that he intended staying there. “This is a 
young country, where a chap gets a chance,” 
he wrote. “I don’t think I could stick England 
as she is these days, with more and more 
slackers battening on fewer and fewer 
workers.” 

Presently his letters were full of a girl 
called Greta, so it was obvious the way things 
would go with Joe. One is always prepared to 
lose one’s sons—but Miranda was another 
matter. Mrs. Chance had somehow banked 
on having Miranda with her for a little while, 
when the war ended, and she got out of the 
Air Force. 

Things did not turn out that way, for 
Miranda fell in with a handsome cowboy, and 
six months after V-E Day announced she was 
going Out to join him in Wyoming, where she 
now lived a life Mrs. Chance found it very 
difficult to picture, in a blizzard of chickens, 
fillies, foals and moose, which left very little 
time for letter writing. 

One moment life is so cluttered you hardly 
know which way to turn. The next, there you 
are, all alone. Mrs. Chance did not even have 
a dog, for the family friend had had to be put 
down during the war, because there had been 
nothing to feed him on. 

“Better sell the place,” said Mr. Pant, look- 
ing round the big drawing room where they 
had spent so many happy Christmas Days, 
and the garden where the children had played 
cricket on the lawn, and the nursery wing with 
its gate across the stairs. ““You’d get a good 
price at the moment—with the house short- 
age.” 

She took his advice. Mr. Pant looked very 
prosperous in those days. He had come 
through the war unscathed, proud of the fact 
that his roof had been blown off by a buzz 
bomb. 

Mr. Marchant at the bank had been carried 
off by influenza. Young Callender reigned in 
his stead, and was already beginning to look 
exactly like his predecessor. He agreed with 
Mr. Pant about selling Maybanks. “It’s too 
large for you now. And with income tax ten 
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shillings on the pound it would be wise to take 
a profit while you can see one,”’ said Mr. Cal- 
lender. ‘Expenses going up all round the way 
they are.” 

After he died, Mrs. Chance discovered that 
Henry had cashed in on his life insurance 
several years before, feeling no doubt she was 
well able to look after herself. 

“Hubby shouldn’t have done that. It was 
very wrong of hubby,” said Mr. Pant. “A sum 
coming in now, untaxable, would have helped 
a lot.” 


She told him Henry had acted with her full 
knowledge and consent, for she could not 
have Mr. Pant criticizing him now he was 
dead. 

“What you want to do now is go right 
away. This last book of yours is going to 
sell. It’s going to go over big. A change and 
rest is what you need. Take a slow boat to 
China, and you’ll work all the better when you 
get back. A writer needs to get about.” 

Mrs. Chance was sorry to sever her connec- 
tion with Mrs. Bonce, who had served her 
faithfully though fitfully through the war 
years. Mr. Bonce was still on assistance and 
had no intention of changing his state. He had 
purchased a ramshackle little car which kept 
him happily tinkering. 

“It'll be nice to get round and see the 
country. I got a grannie in Wales,” said Mrs. 
Bonce. “I think I shall go unemployed myself 
for a bit. I’ve earned a rest. We'll both draw 
unemployment then, and reely be almost as 
well off as if we was working. No need to 
bother about the future these days, either, 
for now you can get everything for nothing.” 

How comfortable, thought Mrs. Chance 
sadly, to be able to overlook the hard fact that 
someone has to pay. 


SLow Boat TO CHINA 


Mrs. Chance, traveling as that well-known> 
authoress Victoria Jones, found herself once 
again a celebrity on board with a seat at the 
captain’s table. This time she shared the lime- 
light with Mervyn Dean, whose brilliant travel 
books had had a great success both at home 
and in the States, and had brought him a com- 
fortable fortune. 

He was tall and scholarly-looking, with 
golden hair and wide shoulders that put Mrs. 
Chance poignantly in mind of a young 
curate she had loved long since, when she lay 





"You can’t beat this place for picturesque 
sights during the tourist season, Fernando.” 
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awake in the conyent dormitory and watched 
the stars, and wove for herself those passionate 
dreams of romance that somehow ended in 
Henry. The worst of middle age is that every- 
one you meet reminds you of somebody else. 

At first she avoided him, afraid as she al- 
ways was of other writers who might insist 
on reading you their works. Later she avoided 
him because she knew he awoke in her old 
longings and long-lost dreams, and that was 


[> silly because she had now reached the age 


when all a woman can hope for is a faithful 
dog. 

It was moonshine and nonsense, she told 
herself, but after the ship entered the Indian 
Ocean she was not so sure. What with the 
more-than-life-sized stars, and phosphorus 
that tipped the little waves along the ship’s 
side with fire, and one thing and another, it 
appeared she might have guessed wrong. 

They started taking their evening walk to- 
gether. Four times round the deck made a 
mile, and after that they had drinks in the 
veranda café and watched the sun slip into the 
indigo water with a last emerald flash. When 
it got too hot to move around more than 
necessary, he found a place on deck where 
there was always a wisp of breeze to be had, 
and moved her chair into it, and his chair be- 
side her. ‘ 

The long lazy days in the sunshine and heat, 
the slow rise and fall of the ship’s rail against 
the almost colorless sea, had the effect of a 
tranquilizer pill. It was many years since Mrs. 
Chance had been able to sit around with noth- 
ing to do, no telephone calls to answer or make, 


_..no bills to pay. It was many years since she 


had had anyone to talk to as she talked with 
Mervyn. 

Experience had taught her that few people 
want to hear your life story; all they need is a 
willing ear into which to pour their own. 
Mervyn was different. 

It was wonderful just to lie around, relaxed 
and idle, watching Mervyn’s handsome pro- 
file outlined against the gaudy sunset sky. She 
wondered why he had never been married, 
and presently asked him. 
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“'T live a la carte,” he said, a twinkle in his 
eye. 

They had so much in common. Poetry, 
which he read divinely, and books, and they 
laughed at the same idiotic jokes. He was as 
alone as she now was, with no ties, and a 
dream of a wonderful life of peace and good 
companionship that is, like the end of the rain- 
bow, always a little farther on, just over the 
brow of the hill. 

They went ashore at Colombo and Jay on 
the sun-warmed sand under leaning palm 
trees that seemed to be trying to catch what it 
was the sea was saying. They danced together 
to the strains of an exotic band and hired a 
car and drove up to the mists and the cool 
and the flowers of Nuwara Eliya, all among 
the tea gardens, and stopped on the down- 
ward road to laugh at elephants having their 
daily bath in the muddy river. 

I am happy, thought Mrs. Chance, sur- 
prised, for she had never thought to be happy 
again. Home and its complications and super- 
tax and Mr. Pant suddenly seemed far away. 
She was having no mail forwarded. She floated 
in a golden haze of forgetfulness in a land 
where it was always afternoon. 

They arrived in Hong Kong in time for the 
Festival of the Pearl and the Diamond Dragons, 
which paraded the streets with the feet of the 
young men who made the monster protruding 
under the embroidered clothes in the dust, 
and saw on the final day the two dragons fight 
each other, and three men die of excitement 
over the business. 

Waves like neat little frills of lace broke on 
the sand at Repulse Bay, which was where 
Mervyn proposed to her. 

“We're both adrift and pretty lonely,” he 
said. “We could make a go of it. The moment 
I saw you I knew I was probably going to fall 
in love with you. We’re of an age. I snooped 
in your passport.” He kissed her, whispering 
passionately, ““Why not?” 

Well, why not? thought Mrs. Chance. Life 
was giving her a final bouquet. How foolish 
not to take it. They sat hand in hand, plan- 
ning; and how beautiful it is to plan again 


and look ahead, instead of always backward 
into the shadows. 

““We won’t live in London.” 

“God forbid. We'll have a cottage in the 
country, near a wood.” 

“Near enough some unfashionable sea so 
that we can bathe when there’s a heat wave,” 
she told him. 


W. won’t have any living-in servants. 
With living-in servants your life isn’t your 
own. It’s wonderful to just have daily women 
and see their fat backsides waddling off down 
the path at evening and know you won’t see 
them again till morning.” 

“Then you can have dinner when you like, 
as late as you please, whereas if you have a 
cook and you ask for it after seven-thirty she 
has a migraine and drops the soufflé on the 
floor for spite.” 

They agreed about everything, though it 
sometimes seemed to Mrs. Chance that Mer- 
vyn was cautiously economical in his plans. 
They could probably afford to build a swim- 
ming pool if they wanted one, and the cottage 
need not be all that a cottage. Probably he 
did not understand what a popular writer she 
was. 

They were halfway back across the Indian 
Ocean before the bright bubble burst and all 
her pleasant plans and dreams went whistling 
down the wind. 

‘A terrible thought, darling. How much is 
it you make a year?” ; 

She told him. 

“Do you realize what that would mean?” 
he said. ‘““With what you make and I make 
lumped together and counted as one income, 
we would be properly in the soup.” 

She looked at him bleakly, listening as he 
expounded the facts. 

“You mean—we can’t afford to marry?” 
she asked. 

“T am already in the red over a year I made 
nothing at all.” 

“And I remember Mr. Pant was having 
some bother over my expenses,” said Mrs. 
Chance. 
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“This needs thought, thought. Can’t you see 
what we would be letting ourselves in for, 
darling? I don’t think we would ever get 
straight.” He pulled her to him and pressed 
his cheek against her hair. “‘And yet, if I lose 
you Oh Anne, darling, couldn’t we come 
to an arrangement, make some sort of plan? 
Lots of people do these days. They have to, 
to live.” 

“You mean—just pretend to be married?” 

““You could change your name by deed poll. 
It’s done every day. I hate to even suggest it, 
but otherwise how are we ever to manage? 
It’s come to a pretty pass when one has to 
think of this sort of thing.” 

She nodded, gulping down her tears. She 
had known it was too good to last. She put 
off her decision for several days, sniffing her 
last bouquet. 

The icy wind came blasting down the Chan- 
nel to meet them as they turned past Gib. The 
salt mist stung their faces as they leaned over 
the rail where England kept appearing and 
disappearing again in driving mist. The pilot 
brought on mail at Plymouth. Miss Forthright 
had sold film rights of her latest book for a 
sum that made Mrs. Chance feel slightly sick. 
Mr. Pant had nothing reassuring to report. 
Rather the reverse. ““We’re in for a spot of 
trouble, for they are suddenly disallowing a 
lot of the expenses they have passed already, 
and making it retroactive. Mercifully you have 
the cash there, but it looks like running away 
with what we’d hoped to put by for annuities.” 

Even if she had not already made up her 
mind what her answer to Mervyn would be, 
Mr. Pant’s letter would have decided her. No 
woman with any heart could wish all that 
trouble onto a man because he loved her. She 
broke the news on their last night. 

“I’m sorry, dear. We can’t afford to marry, 
and somehow I am not a liver-wither. We’ll 
have to be just friends.” 

If I had loved him enough, she thought 
sadly, J would have done it. If he loved me 
enough, he would have made me—and the tears 
in her eyes, mixed with the drifting mist and 
rain, blotted England out altogether. 
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For every woman who has a hatstand of her 
own with no hat permanently hanging on it, 
suitors come and go. Sometimes they just 
nibbled a little, and then, like scared rabbits, 
bolted off into the shrubbery, afraid she would 
put them into a book. Others were more 
courageous. 

There was Mr. MacPaterson, a kind little 
man forlorn in widowhood, who aroused all 
her maternal instincts, and something might 
have come of that, for he had no money to 
complicate the situation, but his hat blew off 
in St. James’s and he ran after it, and she 
knew she could never love him. 

As one gets older, thought Mrs. Chance, one 
gets more and more particular and choosy. The 
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less one has to offer, the higher the price one 
puts upon it, instead of thanking God, fasting. 

Lonely I travel on, she thought, and bought 
a copy of Our Dogs, and read the advertise- 
ments, but she never settled on anything. She 
was always waiting for some indefinite mo- 
ment when she would have settled up every- 
thing and knew where she stood, and it never 
came. The dismal business trailed on year after 
year, with demands, counterdemands, per- 
emptory forms of assorted colors which Mr. 
Pant mostly threw into the wastepaper bas- 
ket. If they'd only save some of this paper, taxes 
might go down, thought Mrs. Chance. 

She drew enormous checks, which disap- 
peared down the maw of Inland Revenue. but 
they never seemed to be enough. There was 
never a moment she could say, “All clear.” The 


BATHROOMS 


New designs save space, simplify remodeling, 


and add to the good looks of bath and dressing room. 





Spacesaving is a fold-away toilet 
combined with small washbasin, quite 
like the models used in railroad room- 
ettes. They are so’ tiny they fit into an 
old closet or a space not large enough 
for the traditional fixtures. 


With shampoos in mind, a spray at- 
tachment is a valuable washbasin acces- 
sory. It can be a retractable spray like 
those on kitchen sinks, so it is out of the 
way except when in use. 





Grab bars, firmly anchored on wall 
above bathtubs, help prevent many a 
nasty tumble. Long L-shaped ones that 
extend along the length and width of 
the tub, or are installed so one end ex- 
tends upward, are excellent insurance 
against slipping. 


By MARGARET DAVIDSON 


ah Homemaking Editor 


For family bathrooms where two 
washbasins save standing in line, there 
is a single unit with two bowls for in- 
stalling in’ countertops. Plus its extra 
wash-up capacity, the unbroken line it 
gives saves work and is highly attractive. 
Husband and wife, or two children, can 
use the double basins comfortably. 


Where space is limited, a 414’ tub 
has almost as much usable bathing 
space as the standard 5’ tub. Inside 
at the front and back the walls are 
straight Father than sloping. 





Another spacesaver to remember 
when planning a new powder room in 
limited space is the corner washbasin. 


Above-the-floor plumbing for a bath- 
tub makes installations easier over slab 
construction and in some home-remodel- 
ing projects. The connections are planned 
to fit into the wall so it is not necessary 
to go down through the floor. 


A simple little toilet-tissue holder 
hooks over side wall of standard water 
closets. It’s useful to remember in old 
bathrooms where the tiled-in holder 
has been installed out of reach. 


Shower walls and draft screens of 
translucent materials allow light to pass 
but keep the water under control. Among 
the new plastic materials—lightweight 
and shatter-resistant—are those which 
combine plastics with ferns, butterflies 
or textured cloth decoratively locked in. 
All these plastics come in ready-made 
shower enclosures to fit standard in- 
stallations, or they can be ordered to 
fit special needs or individual themes. 


wave was always forming up again behind her, 
ready to break anew, and pounce. 

Instructed by Mr. Pant, she wrote to several 
Members of Parliament setting forth the un- 
fairness of the position of herself and others 
like her. She always got printed cards acknowl- 
edging her notes, or sometimes a kind letter, 
all according to what sort of Member of Par- 
liament it was, but nothing happened, for they 
were all busy in those days voting themselves 
large taxfree expense accounts, while those of 
ordinary people were being madly whittled 
down. 

What could one do? Nothing, though Mrs. 
Chance often thought it would be a good idea 
to stage a revolt or organize a taxpayers’ strike 
and refuse to give them any money for their 
glorious picnic. Of course one could refuse to 
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extra towel storage is a wire rack that 
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For the luxury of warmed towels 
there are electrically heated towel bars. 
They also retard musty odors in damp 
weather and speed drying of towels or 
hosiery any time. 


Wall-hung toilets leave a free, un- 
cluttered floor space—no more dust- 
catching crevices to cope with. Units 
are supported by sturdy and firm 
brackets which can be 
installed in a standard 
6” wall. The tank 
can be part of the unit; 
in another model the 
tank is concealed in the 
wall with access by 
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vote at the next election, but it was rather a 
case of 


Better keep a hold on nurse 
For fear of finding something worse. 


“Now you know why Noel Coward left 
home,” said Mr. Pant. Even his bright opti- 
mism began to fail him. as week after week the 
newspapers reported sad cases of those like 
herself, the hapless self-employed unable to 
pay last year’s enormous demands out of this 
year’s complete lack of earnings, appearing in 
the courts, defeated in the long struggle to 
keep out of debt, though owing no man any- 
thing, save the Inland Revenue. These luck- 
less ones were almost always drawn from the 
same class, the artist, the actor, the writer, 
whose capital is regarded as income—who 
spin money out of their brains, needing no 
overhead, and no raw materials except paper. 

About this time, tired of wandering, Mrs. 
Chance bought a property in Scotland. She 
got it cheap because it was in so isolated a 
place that nobody else wanted to live there. 

Meantime it was somewhere she could work 
in peace and quiet, and at the back of her mind 
lurked the unworthy thought that into the bar-* 
gain she was inaccessible, lost up there among 
the hills. Her angle was changing. Once her 
main thought had been to keep straight, pay 
all she owed, and save. Now she wanted to 
procrastinate, gain time, and if possible die 
owing Inland Revenue large sums because of 
the years of anguish they had given her. 

Mr. Pant quite approved of the move. 

“It will take them some time to transfer all 
the papers north. I remember I had another 
case like this, at the time Mrs. Pant was hay- 
ing that trouble with her appendix.” 

Strange, thought Mrs. Chance, that I have to 
feel like a prisoner on the run, when my sole 
misdemeanor is being a hard worker and mak- 
ing money, and looking after my own declining 
years, instead of being only interested in a 
scheme to get something for nothing. There 
were moments when she thought it might be a 
good idea to draw a large sum in cash and 
bury it in the garden to fall back on when the 
evil days came, as well they might to one in her 
chancy profession. Unfortunately she knew 
she would forget where she had made the 
cache, unless she marked it so obviously that 
others would find it before her. 


The country was beautiful with autumn 
when she went into residence at The Shieling. 
It stood in a fold of the hills fifteen miles from 
the market town of Inverarran. The trees were 
golden gaudy against sapphire-blue hills, the 
pink of the heather still lingered, but it was 
fading. Pheasants stalked among the trees, 
exactly matching them. It was a peaceful life, 
with little to worry her. It was not even worth 
while to try and plant the garden, for rabbits 
merely thought she was setting their dinner 
table whenever she planted anything. 

“You'll never get domestic help up there,” 
said Mr. Pant. 

He was wrong. She got Mistress MacFie 
from the Outer Hebrides. Coming from the 
Outer Hebrides, Mistress MacFie did not 
think The Shieling at all isolated, but almost 
suburban. She was a small body, built very 
square like a Pict, obviously descended from 
that tough race that once inhabited the Culsh 
Earth houses still to be found here and there 
among the hills. 

She wore an enveloping white apron, and 
over that a printed cotton apron to keep it 
clean, and over that a plastic apron to take 
care of the lot. Sometimes Mrs. Chance 
thought that she did not know what size Mis- 
tress MacFie really was at all. For on the 
washing line from time to time would appear 
a colossal pair of combinations, planned for a 
six-foot individual, with extensions fore and 
aft, and beside them doing the Laundry 
Lancers in the breeze a pair of green bloomers 
apparently intended for a whale. How did she 
manage? Where did all that superfluous ma- 
terial go? It was something Mrs. Chance was 
never to discover. ‘ 

Whatever the answer to the mystery was, it 
in no way impeded Mistress MacFie’s move- 
ments or energy. No matter what the job that 
turned up, her cry was always the same: 

“T'll just do it meself.”” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 
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Whatever disaster befell them, she had al- 
ways weathered something worse in the isles. 
Burst pipes, gales, trees down over the drive. 

“Oh me, think nothing of it at all,” she 
would cry, setting forth with a saw. 

Mr. Pant visited The Shieling from time to 
time (at her expense, traveling first class). He 
came armed with endless forms and quite un- 
answerable queries. How could anyone know 
what a check drawn three years previously for 
nine pounds three and fivepence was for? 
Mrs. Chance always had the greatest difficulty 
in recalling what she spent yesterday; and 
anyway, what a waste of working time it was, 
spending whole days dredging through long- 
dead bills, poring over long carefully manipu- 
lated columns of figures, because when you 
candidly don’t know, you simply have to im- 
provise. 


Sornetines Mr. Pant sniffed. “You had 
the drains seen to?” 

“I’m having nothing done until we get this 
horrible business settled and I know where I 
am.” 

“You'll find it lonely up here—away from 
everything,” he said, looking out the window, 
but not, she suspected, seeing very much. 
“You'll be snowed up, you know.” 

“If I can’t get out, nobody can get in,” she 
pointed out. 

That first year God sent a very mild win- 
ter. i 

In April at the end of another financial 
year, Mr. Pant rang her long distance (re- 
versed charges). Mr. Inspector in Inverness had 
at long last got a grip of her affairs. From 
now on she must deal with him. 

“‘What is his name?” she asked. 

There was a silence, a short pause, a time 
lay before Mr. Pant answered that. Then he 
said shortly it was a Mr. Randolph, and 
hastened on to other matters as though he did 
not wish to discuss Mr. Randolph. “Looks 
like we’re in trouble,” he said. “‘They’ve 
brought in some new law whereby they can go 
back over the last five years, and disallow ex- 
penses they passed and sanctioned. All kinds 
of business allowances—retroactive. It’s like I 
said. What you should have done is leave the 
country. You'd be well off by now, and a nice 
nest egg put by.” 

Leave the country, thought Mrs. Chance. 
Joe had gone—Miranda had gone—and 
Henry had died for it. Her country had taken 
everything away from her, and was now after 
all her ready money into the bargain, but 
somehow the thought of leaving it forever did 
not appeal to her. Out in the wild garden un- 
der the pine trees the daffodils were coming 
up. Little patches of golden gorse showed here 
and there on the sapphire blue of the hills. 
The long lovely mating cry of the curlew 
reached her through the open window. Mrs. 
Chance thought suddenly, like Kipling’s sol- 
dier returned from the wars: 


It’s never done no good to me 
But I can't drop it if I tried. 


Once you have a house in Scotland it is 


‘ | wonderful how many people want to come 
=”, | and visit you. Mostly they suggest themselves 


in August or September. A great many people 
dropped in on Mrs. Chance at Shieling who 
had never come to see her when she lived at 
Maybanks and was so much more accessible. 


The first to arrive was Nora, Henry’s sister. 
Nora and Mrs. Chance had never had very 
much in common, for Nora had spent a life- 


time trying unsuccessfully to write a book and 
Mrs. Chance knewy that in her secret heart she 
attributed the success of Victoria Jones to a 
readiness to leap into bed with publishers. 

They had corresponded fitfully through the 
years, for Henry’s sake, but Mrs. Chance had 
been surprised when Nora suggested herself 
for the first weekend in July. 

She arrived with two large suitcases, appar- 
ently filled with lead. 

“T am sorry, Anne dear. I have a bad back 
and the doctor says I must not carry anything 
heavy or lift any kind of weight,” said Nora, 
dumping the cases in the hall and hastening 
upstairs. 

Mrs. Chance manhandled them up herself 
as best might be, with some difficulty and the 


loss of a patch of paint off the banisters. The 
going down was easier than the coming up 
when Nora left, and it had been reassuring to 
note that Nora’s disability did not show in 
any other way. Indeed, for her age she was 
amazingly active and energetic and ready for 
any picnic. 

Mrs. Chance was a little surprised, how- 
ever, when her next visitor, Miss Forthright 
from the agent’s office in London that han- 
dled her works, arrived with the same com- 
plaint. 

“So sorry, dear, but I have a bad back and 
cannot lift weights,”’ said Miss Forthright, hur- 
rying upstairs. She had three suitcases, for she 
was visiting other authors on her beat, one 
hatbox, and a dispatch box containing several 
100,000-word novels. Mrs. Chance got them 
all upstairs somehow, but about this time 
there entered her mind a little doubt. Women, 
she knew, were by nature very crafty and con- 
triving when it came to their own comfort, and 
could it be that now there was no longer any 
staff available to carry luggage around, they 
had all invested in the same sort of insurance 
policy? 

In the weeks that followed, Mrs. Chance 
entertained only one guest whose disablity was 
genuine. The remainder suffered unanimously, 
only one of them varying it with a sprained 
shoulder. 

It took Mrs. Chance a little time to make 
up her mind, for she was not by nature venal, 
but it began to seem to her that there are 
lengths to which a hostess should not be 
driven. 

Herself a nonsmoker, she suffered acutely 
already in hospitality’ss name from those 
guests who cried, “Darling, how delicious this 
house smells,” and then lit a fag and put an 
end to all that. Every fireplace would soon be 
filled with revolting debris, and a blizzard of 
ash would appear about the house. Mrs. Ark- 
wright, who smoked in bed, set fire to an 
eiderdown. 

These things one bore with fortitude—but 
could a hostess be expected to act as luggage 
porter also? 

Mrs. Chance decided not. When Lady 
Leakey arrived with four suitcases, a hatbox 
and a set of golf clubs, Mrs. Chance got in 
first. 

“T am terribly sorry, dear, but I have a bad 
back and the doctor says I must not carry 
weights, so I fear I can’t help you with your 
luggage.” 

Whatever symptom Lady Leakey had been 
about to produce, it died on her lips. She car- 
ried her own stuff up, nor did she appear to be 
any the worse for that exercise. 

Modern conditions make pigs of us all, 
thought Mrs. Chance, rather hating herself. 


It was August before things came to a head 
and the date on which the local tax inspector 
could see her was finally fixed. Just for a mo- 
ment Mrs. Chance wondered if Mr. Pant had 
fixed this date to suit himself. Everyone who 
can comes to Scotland in August and charges 
it to Expense Account. 


Tice was she would have taken a little trou- 
ble, bought a new hat, tried out yet another 
bottle of those alluring foundation creams or 
lotions forever appearing on the market, 
guaranteed to return to aging ladies all that 
time has taken from them—the last illusion to 
which a woman clings. 

This time she did nothing. She had lost 
heart. Besides, now through her mind a little 
couplet tripped: 


Lipstick after fifty-three 
Savors of futility. 


Though she still had three years to go, she 
could not be bothered. For the first time she 
was making the hateful pilgrimage without the 
support of Mr. Pant. He had called her long 
distance (reversed charges) the previous night 
to say that Mrs. Pant had fallen down some 
stone steps and seriously abrased her but- 
tocks and so he would not be able to come 
and had sent all the papers germane to her case 
to Mr. Inspector direct. 

So Mrs. Chance drove herself through the 
heather-pink hills in the glorious late-summer 
weather. The air was full of the tootling of in- 
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numerable bagpipes made by people prac- 
ticing for the Highland Games, and summer 
visitors picnicking and gaily scattering far and 
wide their loathsome litter. From time to time 
distant shots told of shooting parties at work 
on the hills, and Mrs. Chance toyed with the 
thought of how much better it would be if the 
sportsmen turned their guns on the summer 
visitors. The birds are beautiful. 

Her savage mood left her, soothed away by 
the ministration of the staff in the hotel where 
she lunched. Nothing was too much trouble. 
The hall porter seemed glad to see her, made 
endless telephone calls for her, and arranged 
to take in her parcels. The headwaiter in- 
quired after her health for all the world as 
though he really cared how she was. 

This, thought Mrs. Chance, feeling better, is 
where they are, the only real gentle people left. 
In the Highlands, in the country places, where 
the tide of contamination had not yet reached 
them, and where they were even given to apol- 
ogizing for the behavior of newcomers and 
trippers from the south, as people might whose 
garden has suddenly been overrun by gorillas. 

The council building was much like all 
other council buildings, only cleaner and not 
so smelly as most. The little girl who ap- 
peared at the window marked Inquiries had 
rosy cheeks and bright eyes and looked por- 
ridge lined throughout, thought Mrs. Chance, 
nor did she resemble any film star Mrs. 
Chance could remember. She was more like a 
rosebud. 


M.. Randolph, it seemed, was waiting for 
her. His office was like a hundred others, a 
cell in a honeycomb. It had the same large 
desk, four chairs, and an immense filing cab- 
inet that looked as though it would turn, with 
a little manipulation, into a double bed—but- 
there was a difference. Almost at once Mrs. 
Chance realized what it was. In a tumbler of 
water on the desk stood a lovely white rose 
and a large sprig of heather. 

Could it be that he was human? Mrs. 
Chance took a quick look at the man behind 
the desk and her spirits rose as they had never 
done before in such surroundings. He was tall, 
with thick dark hair going gray about the ears 
in the fashion so dowdy on women, so distin- 
guished on men. He had a squarish, philo- 
sophical, humorous face tanned a good whole- 
some brown, and the bluest eyes she had ever 
seen, like the sea on a late-summer’s day. 
Mrs. Chance warmed toward him on the 
strength of those eyes alone. Moreover, he got 
up when she entered, which was an unusual 
thing in those circles, and gave her a chair. 

This wasn’t going to be so bad. Mrs. 
Chance drew a deep breath. The bogy of be- 
ing made bankrupt by Inland Revenue took a 
step to the rear. 

“I’m afraid you’ve been having a lot of 
trouble,” said Mr. Randolph, and he said it 
as if he really was sorry. It was so unexpected 
that Mrs. Chance nearly burst into tears. “I 
see that old rascal Pant has been handling 
your affairs.” 

“You know him?” asked Mrs. Chance. 

“He worked with me once,”’ said Mr. Ran- 
dolph, and let it go at that. 

In spite of his gentle courtesy, he was very 
efficient and businesslike, but he did not floor | 
her with pomposity. And how much pleas- 
anter to swallow the pill that is gilded. More- 
over, he did not seem to be working on one 
side only. He was strangely impartial. With 
clever pencil he worked out a rebate she 
should have got and hadn’t. She had put down 
various expenses she could have charged, but 
hadn’t. 

Mrs. Chance found herself talking as she | 
had never done to one of his kind before, and 
he listened kindly and patiently as she told 
him why she had originally become femme 
sole and how all her efforts to provide for her 
own old age had been stymied through the 
years because her capital was regarded as her 
income, so she never got any further. 

“Whereas if I won a sweep, or a pool ——’ 
said Mrs. Chance, near tears. 

“Yes. There is something wrong some- 
where,” said Mr. Randolph sadly. “‘Never 
mind. Leave me your papers, and I'll go over 
them carefully again.” 

Before she left, he handed her the white 
rose. 
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“So that you won’t remember our first in- 
terview as one of unmitigated gloom,” he told 
her. 

She drove home through the heather-pink 
hills in the late-summer sunset, and the scent 
of the rose went with her all the way. 


Suddenly the winter ahead no _ longer 
loomed like an obstacle Mrs. Chance had not 
felt quite certain she could clear, and the half- 
formed idea she had had of running south 
away from it faded under the memory of the 
horrible winters she had had down there. 
Could this be worse? At least she was at 
home, and suddenly not quite friendless. Mr. 
Randolph had rented the shooting on the 
moor not far away, and had got into the habit 
of dropping in at the end of the day, looking 
immensely handsome in his kilt, to bring her 
a gaudy pheasant, or a plump partridge, or a 
large hare; then the kitchen would ring with 
Mistress MacFie’s delighted cries of, “Oh me! 
Oh me!” 

At first Mrs. Chance had thought he came 
only to ask her complicated questions about 
Schedule A, or what she did with her old 
clothes, or whether she ever let her house, but 
she found she was wrong. And the autumn 
mists filled the valleys up with mystery and 
with wonder and every cobweb was a miracle 
of jeweled workmanship beyond anything 
New York or Paris or London can achieve. 

She learned quite a bit about him. Design- 
ing parents had put him into the Civil Service 
because it was a nice safe life and ended up 
with a pension. 

**A pension is nice,”’ said Mrs. Chance with 
a sigh. 

“T would have liked to be an explorer,”’ said 
Mr. Randolph, “‘but I had my old mother to 
keep till last year. It is a sad thing that young 


men are no longer encouraged to be adven- 
turous. Today only the clinging vines are cul- 
tivated, forgetting that clinging vines must 
have something to cling to. I don’t give a fig 
for the pension. I’ve come into money,” said 
Mr. Randolph suddenly. “‘Here’s fun.’’ He 
raised his glass to her. 

The snow came after Christmas. 

A little snow is fun. People will pay good 
money to go to Switzerland and get it, but 
here the matter went a bit far. She was cut off 
from the rest of the work by drifts, the tele- 
phone wires were down, and the stove top was 
covered with frozen birds getting thawed out 
after being retrieved from the garden, with 
loud cries of ‘““Oh me!” by Mistress MacFie. 
The postman, their last link with civilization, 
finally gave up, unable to get through the 
drifts any longer, though he did try. Only a 
superman could make it in such weather. 

They had food enough and fuel enough, 
and Mrs. Chance had her work, so why 
worry? Mistress MacFie thought nothing of 
it. When the drifts were window high, she said 
she’d known worse in the isles, and when they 
were roof high, she said that she recalled the 
day in Lewis when they were over the chimney 
pots. And then one night, long after the early 
darkness had fallen on them, there came a 
knock at the door. 

Mrs. Chance stood looking at it doubtfully. 
Visions of lone women horribly butchered 
passed through her mind: femmes soles, with 
no one to protect them; but Mistress MacFie 
had no such doubts. 

“Oh me, I wouldn’t leave any like of living 
soul standing outside in a weather such as 
this, not if it were auld Cloutie himself,” she 
cried, and she flung open the door, the rest of 
her sentence lost in the howl of the gale. A 
great flurry of snow came in, and with it Mr. 
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By Marcelene Cox 


Jidging from the way men drive to- 
ward home in the late afternoon, they 
all love their wives. 


Trying to know a child’s true poten- 
tialities from observing his behavior is 
like trying to figure out the destination of 
a car by watching the wheels go around. 


Then there was the girl who thought a 
highboy must be a, young man who had 
overindulged at a cocktail party. 


One difference between yesterday’s 
child and the modern one is the amount 
of meat left on the bone. 


One example I have set which I’m 
proud my daughters faithfully follow is 
to use the same brand of baking powder 
my mother used. 


A silent woman is as intriguing as a 
closed parasol. 


At seventy miles 
He liked to whiz; 
Now he’s “was” 
Instead of “is.” 


Ihave never been able to imagine mod- 
ern versions of my grandmothers. Were 
mine beloved, I wonder, because their 
ample figures radiated the enjoyment of 
good food, their humorous voices the 
confidence of opinions and wisdom not 
shaken by psychology but derived from 
years of experience, their “leisure” the 
product of their capabilities not the age? 
Or are grandmothers of any kind, shape, 
mode just naturally beloved? 


Surprise ending: When guests bid host 
and hostess good night and leave im- 
mediately. 


She entered and sirveyed the room. 


When a woman ends a meal with cup- 
board doors flying open and work space 
completely littered, she is one of three 
things: unorganized; a career woman, 
or an extra-good cook. 


Nothing makes a child’s clothes go 
farther than sending them to camp with . 
him. 


The sage in our neighborhood says 
you have to live with a woman at least 
twenty-five years before you reach the 
point of not knowing her. 


Prenatal: Great Expectations. 
Postnatal: Pride and Prejudice. 


TRANQUILIZER FOR PARENT 

When giving medicine to a child one 
of two things is true: 

Either the child is sick or he is not sick. 

If he is not sick then one of two things 
will be true: 

Either the medicine will be spilled or 
it will be consumed by the parent. 

If he is sick then one of two things will 
be true: 

He will recover without the medicine 
or be sick enough to be given it in spite 
of himself. 

In any event, next day two things will 
be true: 

The child will be well—and the parent 
will be sick. 


Randolph, blue with cold, his coat frozen 
stiff as so much cardboard, with icicles in his 
hair and eyebrows and hanging from his long 
eyelashes in a fashion Mrs. Chance could not 
help feeling was oddly endearing. 

“Oh me!” cried Mistress MacFie, heaping 
logs on the fire. “‘Wait till I get a good droppie 
of hot soup and a wee dram for ye.” 

“But what on earth,” asked Mrs. Chance, 
shaken, “‘made you come out here in weather 
like this?” 

Her heart sank. Things must suddenly have 
become very serious indeed. Mr. Randolph 
was obviously in a towering rage, for his 
hands shook and his voice shook also, though 
not entirely with cold, as she helped him out 
of his soaked clothes and made him put on an 
old dressing gown of Henry’s she sometimes 
wore herself in bitter weather. 

“Your telephone is out of order,” he said 
with chattering teeth. “I didn’t know you 
were all right. The beastly snow went on and 
on. You're not very practical, are you? I 
couldn’t be sure you had enough bread.” 

‘*Mistress MacFie bakes scones,” she said 
faintly. 

“How was I to know that?” he said angrily. 
“T pictured you freezing to death. I nearly 
went out of my mind. I’ve chucked that 
damned office anyway, and there was nothing 
to do Se 

She never quite knew how it came about. 
She was in his arms, his semithawed face 
pressed against her own, his voice, still 
shaken, saying over and over: 

““Anne—oh, my darling Anne. I’ve been so 
bothered about you—I’ve been nearly out of 
my mind.” 





Fon the kitchen there swelled the delicious 
smell of soup of the evening, beautiful soup. 
Upstairs Mistress MacFie rattled about the 
spare room, airing sheets at the wood fire, fill- 
ing hot-water bottles. In the little sitting room 
the firelit shadows danced comfortably on the 
wall. 

“You never guessed?” said Mr. Randolph. 

“T never guessed.” 

“Then why did you think I gave you that 
rose?’ he demanded. The Scots, she remem- 
bered, do not go around indiscriminatingly 
distributing largess. When they give some- 
thing away it is a serious matter. But at the 
time she had not known how serious a matter 
it was, being a newcomer. ‘“‘Do you suppose,” 
demanded Mr. Randolph, “I go giving roses 
to every woman I meet? From the very first 
moment I saw you ——” said Mr. Randolph, 
and gulped and did not go on. “Oh, Anne, 
we’re both kind of lonely folk, and two on a 
raft have a better chance of survival than 
one.” 

She closed her eyes and leaned her cheek 
against the rough sleeve of the dressing gown 
that had once been Henry’s. To have someone 
always there, a strong arm to dig through 
snowdrifts, an eye to catch when there was a 
joke. To be femme sole no longer! But even as 
she thought of it, she remembered Mervyn 
and the tears ran down her cheeks. 

“How can you afford to marry me? Have 
you considered what it will mean—which 
bracket it will put us into? Do you know that 
it is you who would have to shoulder all my 
taxes and responsibilities as well as your 
own?” 

Her heart thudded. Would he, like Mervyn, 
draw back saying it required thought, and 
suggest they make a little arrangement? Ap- 
parently not, for his arms merely tightened 
about her, and he laughed. 

“T shan’t have an income, darling. I’ve for- 
feited my pension rights. The only money I 
have I won in a football pool two months 
ago. Untaxable. Besides, don’t forget I know 
all the tricks of the trade, and the tortuous 
means they pursue to hunt the taxpayer. Noth- 
ing is hidden from me. I have batted on the 
other side.” 

“You mean,” said Mrs. Chance happily, 
“that you are going to run with the hare in- 
stead of hunting with the hounds?” 

“Jolly well put. That is exactly what I do 
mean,” said Mr. Randolph. He kissed her just 
as Mistress MacFie came in with a cuppie of 
soup and a good hot toddy. 

“Oh me!” cried Mistress MacFie happily, 
but nobody heard her. END 
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circle of despair. To these conditions, Negroes, 
“the last hired and the first fired,” have been 
especially vulnerable. 

“Physical segregation combined with low 
economic status forced the Negro mother to 
supplement the father’s pay check, which in 
turn increased the number of neglected and 
delinquent children. . . . Combined parental 
neglect with substandard income forces the 
youngsters to fend for themselves. . . . These 
neglected and delinquent children will marry 
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and raise a family. Their low economic status, 
probably, will make for a greater number of 
divorces (desertions) and a higher rate of 
maternal families, accounting for both the 
continuation and increase of neglected and 
delinquent children and a new cycle,” said 
Prof. Herman D. Bloch, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, in the March, 1958, issue of The Negro 
History Review. 

To bring the problem out of the realm of 
statistics and down to cases, special surveys 
were made recently in an Eastern metro- 
politan area. A social investigator visited the 
homes of 118 girls illegitimately pregnant.be- 
tween the ages of twelve and seventeen and 
wrote complete reports on each one. These 
confidential reports reveal all too poignantly 
the circle of despair in which many young 
people are caught. 

From early childhood many of the girls 
had never known their own fathers, but had 
seen a succession of boy friends or husbands 
living with their mothers. Sometimes the girls 
had been abandoned by one or both of their 
parents. A few had been tossed back and forth 
between separated and remarried parents 
and had borne the effects of violent quarrels 
between the two. Poverty or illness had some- 
times forced the breakup of the families. Such 
homeless homes make more understandable 
a girl’s reaching out for emotional satisfaction 
on any terms. 

Many of these girls scored low on psycho- 
logical tests. Less than a fifth had consistently 
good records in their schoolwork. About a 
third had poor records. Many were erratic in 
attendance. For over half the group, there 
was evidence of unacceptable behavior in 
school. Nevertheless, the largest percentage 
could not be shaken from their statements that 
they liked and enjoyed going to school. Most 
of them seemed to want jobs desperately. 
Often when a girl was lethargic about all else, 
she would brighten perceptibly when the 
discussion turned to employment. One mother 
said, ““Can’t you find her a job? That’s the 
key to it all—jobs.” 

When questioned about the source of sex in- 
formation, many of the girls reported that they 
had received information in school. There was 
some indication that the sex education offered 
is excellent in frank discussions of biological 
problems but weak in the direction of helping 
youngsters to understand the emotional and 
psychological aspects of sexual relationships. 
One girl put it something like this: “It [the 
junior-high course on sex problems] made you 
understand how a baby grows, but it didn’t 
help you to know what happened to you when 
you started to go steady.” 


On. third of their parents were receiving 
Public Assistance money~enough to keep 
the family just short of starvation. Housing 
conditions were usually the poorest in the city, 
often no more than bleak and ugly shelters 


| against the weather. Some are old houses 


crudely converted into apartments for eight 
or nine families, halls dark, the walls without 
paint or paper, the plaster falling. Stairways 
have collapsing rails; windows are broken, 
partially covered with boards. The plumbing 
consists of battered old sinks, tubs and leak- 
ing toilets. The apartments have from one to 
three rooms, and in these four, six or a dozen 
people sleep, eat and try to live. There is usu- 
ally no central heating. On cold days the in- 
habitants sit close to little coal- or wood-burn- 
ing stoves, keep the gas range going, or use 
small kerosene heaters. Less than a quarter 
of the 118 girls visited lived in houses free of 
these abominable conditions. 

Meet these people, in their “homeless 
homes,” as this reporter has met them. Here 
are five brief notes from cases that illustrate 
some of the emotional and environmental 
situations that produce, among other social 
problems, the unmarried schoolgirl mother. 


JANE 


Jane, a sophomore in a high school, volun- 
tarily reported to the nurse late in October 
that she thought she was pregnant. The nurse 
referred her to the counselor to make arrange- 
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ments for leaving school. The counselor talked 
with her briefly about the need for a physical 
examination and asked her to come back 
with her mother. Jane stayed away from 
school after this and did not return as she had 
promised. 

Early in November I visited the tiny dark 
house set back in a courtyard, and talked with 
a Mr. Jones, a man of about seventy, who 
said that he was Jane’s stepfather. He told me 
that Jane had left home just a few days before, 
and that her mother had gone today to report 
to the police that she was missing. 

I returned in a few days and found the 
mother—a woman of about thirty-five—at 
home. She ‘talked freely, although there 
seemed to be some inconsistencies in her 
story about Jane. She thought Jane must have 
been planning to leave home because she had 
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SHOWING OFF 


One of the commonest forms of 
madness is the desire to be noticed, 
the pleasure derived from being no- 
ticed. Perhaps it is not merely common, 
but universal. In its mildest form doubt- 
less it is universal. Every child is pleased 
at being noticed; many intolerable 
children put in their whole time in 
distressing and idiotic efforts to attract ; 
the attention of visitors; boys are al- 
ways “showing off’; apparently all 
men and women are glad and grateful 
when they find that they have done a 
thing which has lifted them for a mo- 
ment out of obscurity and caused won- 
dering talk. This common madness can 
develop, by nurture, into a hunger for 
notoriety in one, for fame in another. 
It is this madness for being noticed 
and talked about which has invented 
kingship and the thousand other dig- 
nities, and tricked them out with pretty 
and showy fineries; it has made kings 
pick one another's pockets, scramble 
for one another's crowns and estates, 
slaughter one another's subjects; it has 
raised up prize fighters and poets, and 
village mayors and little and big politi- 
cians and big and little charity found- 
ers, and bicycle champions, and 
banditti chiefs and frontier desper- 
adoes and Napoleons. Oh, if it were 
not so tragic, how ludicrous it would be. 
MARK TWAIN 
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been in such good spirits the morning she left. 
She denied knowledge of Jane’s pregnancy; 
she said she was sure that she was not preg- 
nant. She could not imagine why her daughter 
would wish to leave home. 

The stepfather and a boy of about four were 
also in the room for this interview. The room 
served as the living room, dining room and 
kitchen. Since the tiny window on the court let 
in very little light, a kerosene lamp was burn- 
ing. A crude sink, a low, small wood-burning 
stove, cupboard, square table, one straight 
chair and an old Morris chair took up practi- 
cally all the space in this room. A narrow stair- 
case in one corner and the door onto the court 
were the only exits. 

The stepfather said very little during this 
visit and I suspected that he had been drink- 
ing. The mother promised to let me know if 
she received any information about her 
daughter and promised to report her disap- 
pearance to the proper authorities. 

I visited the home again to find that Jane 
had returned and had admitted her pregnancy 
to her mother. Jane would not talk much in 
the presence of her mother and stepfather, but 
in private she poured out her story almost 
breathlessly. She had lived with her mother 
until she was about eight. In the last six years 
she had lived in four different foster homes, 
having trouble in three of them for one reason 
or another. She was in the fourth one for two 
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WHY DOES IT HAPPEN? 


years with a Mrs. M. who was very kind to 
her. She did not want to leave Mrs. M. when 
her mother came to take her away. As soon 
as she returned home she began to have trou- 
ble with her stepfather, whom she had not 
known before. She said he drank all the time 
and constantly did and said things to keep 
her upset. 

She liked school but frequently quarreled 
with other girls because they “said nasty 
things or made fun of you if you tried to get 
along.” She said she was sorry to leave school 
and hoped to go back later. 

When she had run away, she had gone to 
an aunt of the alleged father of her expected 
baby. This boy is now in the service. She called 
this aunt Miss Mary, and said that she was as 
kind to her as the foster mother had been. 

Several weeks later I went to Jane’s home 
again. I found Mr. J. and the four-year-old 
boy at home. He told me that Jane had left 
home soon after our interview. He also re- 
ported that the mother had gone recently to 
live with another man. She had, he said, gone 
off with this man several times. The old man 
said that he was taking care of the boy as best 
he could. When the little boy accidentally up- 
set something on the crowded table, the man 
turned as if to strike him, and the boy, look- 
ing terrified, slipped to the stairway. 


MARTHA F. 


Martha’s school records are complicated. 
She had attended ten public schools before 
her transfer to a special school and had during 
that time fourteen changes of address. An 
early psychological report showed an I.Q. of — 
110, but on a later test the result was an I.Q. 
of 81. Martha’s school-attendance record, and © 
that of other children in the family, was poor. 
Records in the attendance office showed that 
she had been supervised by a children’s agency 
and had been placed in a foster home, but 
that she had run away from there. School 
marks were fair to poor. There was a con- 
sistent record of annoying but not actually 
delinquent behavior. She was inattentive, talk- 
ative, insolent, untidy. 

When Martha was fourteen, the girls in her 
school reported that she was pregnant and in- 
tending to marry. One of her older sisters 
had married at the age of fifteen, another at 
thirteen. Her baby boy was born shortly after 
her fifteenth birthday. 

Martha’s family is also complicated. Her 
mother and father are separated. She and her 
three sisters seem to be children of different 
men. No one seems to have completely un- 
tangled the family story, and on my visit to 
her home I understood why. The house ap- 
peared to be deserted. The front windows were 
broken and partially covered with boards. 
There were no bells and no names on the door 
to suggest the location of any particular apart- 
ment. There was no lock on the front door, 
which led into a dark and dirty hall. The only 
light touch in this story is that a very pregnant 
cat attached herself to my legs as I went in 
and stayed with me until I left the building. 

After poking into a couple of wrong apart- 
ments, I found the second-floor front where 
Martha lived. A middle-aged woman with her 
head bound up in a dirty white cloth let me 
into the apartment, which was one room par- 
titioned into a small kitchen and a living-bed- 
room combination. This living room con- 
tained a double bed, a couch and two big 
overstuffed chairs. In the center of the room 
was an old-style radio cabinet on top of which 
was an electric plate. On this plate a big pot 
bubbled away. Martha was lying on the bed 
in a rather lethargic state. I found a place to 
sit on the edge of the bed. Her nine-month- 
old baby appeared to be asleep at her feet. 
Sitting up rigidly on the couch, but also ap- 
parently asleep, was a drooling old man 
dressed even to hat and overcoat. The two 
chairs were occupied by two young women 
in slacks. They seemed to be unconscious, 
their bodies twisted into incredibly grotesque 
positions. 

During the half hour I was there, none of 
these people moved even slightly from their 
strange positions, none of which suggested 
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normal sleeping. Whether these people were 
doped or thoroughly intoxicated I could not 
decide. Martha raised her head on one arm 
and answered my questions briefly and un- 
emotionally. During the interview, the cat 
mewed and the turbaned woman, who 
Martha said was her mother, walked slowly 
in and out cutting up onions into the boiling 
pot. This may have been supper or a cover for 
the odor of narcotics. 

By innumerable direct questions, I learned 
the father of the baby had gone back to South 
Carolina, that he had never found a job here, 
and that he had given Martha no financial 
assistance. She thought he was seventeen, but 
she seemed to know little else about him. 
Martha had not liked school and had no 
interest in any further education. The only 
spot in the interview which had any life was 
when the discussion turned to employment. 
She had apparently tried to apply for jobs, 
saying that she was eighteen. She was so 
obviously fifteen or sixteen that I am sure her 
applications were not seriously received. 

Martha said that these unconscious people 
were her relatives and lived there, but she did 
not answer when I tried to find out their rela- 
tionships to her. Everything in the crowded 
apartment was dirty. The odors were rank. 
Both Martha and her mother were completely 
expressionless and unresponsive throughout 
this one-sided interview. 


BERNICE 


Bernice is next to youngest in a family of 
eight children. She lives with her mother, 
~ younger sister and her ten-month-old baby in 
a small house near the river front. The other 
children have left home, but there is a thick 
packet on file in the school-attendance office 
which gives some picture of them. The older 
girls have children and live away from home. 
Each of the three older boys has spent time in 
reform schools. Another child, feeble-minded, 
died a couple of years ago. 

The father is separated from the family. He 
is called back in any crisis even though his re- 
turn seems to accentuate the crisis. The rec- 
ords show that for many years there has been 
violent fighting between the mother and 
father, frequently involving the children. 

Psychological-test results indicate Bernice 
has mental abilities adequate to succeed in 
some high-school courses. Her attendance and 
achievement were good until her ninth-grade 
term, when she began to skip school. When 
this was reported, the family always promised 
to beat her. 

Bernice had been excused from school 
attendance in the tenth grade because she was 
expecting a baby. The father was an eighteen- 
year-old boy who has for some time been in 
the municipal hospital because of tuberculosis. 

In the living room of Bernice’s home was a 
picture of a young man in Army uniform—a 
very nice boy, her mother said, who is plan- 
ning to marry Bernice. The day before my 
visit this young man had written to Bernice’s 
mother to tell her thatBernice had written to 
him that she was pregnant for the second 
time. The father is allegedly a different boy, 
a seventeen-year-old whom neither Bernice 
nor her mother considers a good type at all. 
Neither he nor his family have any money and 
they won't be able to help with expenses. The 
mother was angry with Bernice about this— 
particularly for not telling her about it. 

Bernice is a cheerful, happy-go-lucky girl 
who goes to church at least twice a week and 
to the movies whenever she can get the money. 
She told me that she was at one time very ac- 
tive in clubs at a nearby settlement house 
and was a leader in summer-playground 
groups. She discussed her sex life gaily and 
frankly. She said that she began to have rela- 
tions with boys when she was twelve and she 
guessed she just couldn’t help it. She thinks 
she may be better when she gets married. 

The younger sister, thirteen, is very dis- 
gusted with Bernice and tells her mother that 
she is not going to have anything to do with 
boys. The mother says she hopes she means it, 
but that Bernice said the same thing when she 
was younger. 


SANDRA 


Sandra’s family doctor had delayed the 
medical certificate and eventually supplied an 


ambiguous one in an attempt to conceal her 
pregnancy. When questioned, he had reluc- 
tantly given the true diagnosis to a school 
doctor with a plea that no one in the school 
should learn of it. 

When I visited her home, it was immedi- 
ately clear that the mother did not wish to 
have me talk to Sandra. Consequently I did 
not insist on an interview, but base these notes 
on the mother’s story. 

Sandra is a little past fourteen. She is one 
of four children. The father has a business of 
his own. The family owns the well-kept house 
in a good residential section of the city. The 
older children have all graduated from high 
school and are married or working at clerical 
and professional jobs. They have all had ex- 
cellent records in school and are rather out- 
standing young people. 

Sandra’s pregnancy had been suspected by 
an older sister who shared her room. This 
sister urged a disbelieving mother to take 
Sandra to the doctor. The doctor confirmed 
the sister’s suspicions and insisted that the 
father also be brought to his office to hear the 
diagnosis. Both parents were stunned. When 
Sandra was told that she was pregnant, she 
shut herself in her room and wept so hysteri- 
cally that she had to be given sedatives. 

The mother immediately made plans to have 
the girl placed in a hospital and told everyone, 
including the other children, that Sandra had 
a spot on her lungs. The mother visited her 
regularly, but no one else in the family was 
permitted to go. From the time of the inter- 
view with the doctor the father has refused to 
discuss the matter or refer to it in any way. He 
did tell Sandra when she returned that he was 
glad to see her. 

The mother passed lightly over the ques- 
tion of paternity, claiming that Sandra had 
been attacked. Obviously she intended to say 
no more. She says she will never admit the 
truth of Sandra’s illness, even to other mem- 
bers of the family. On this she was quite 
resolute. She is a pleasant, warm person, and 
when her younger sons interrupted during our 
interview, she dismissed them kindly and 
affectionately. She does not want Sandra to 
talk about her baby at all and hopes that she 
will completely forget it. It was very disturb- 
ing to her that Sandra had become quite fond 
of the baby and had even asked to keep it. 
She insisted on placement as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Sandra is about average in abilities and has 
always done well in school. Her mother said 
that she had always been a good and helpful 
child in the home. Sandra will go back to 
school as soon as possible and continue with 
her regular school course. She walked through 
the hallway a couple of times during the inter- 
view and her mother stopped talking to me un- 
til she had gone into another room. 

Sandra is a girl from what seems a most 
favorable home environment. Her story 
typifies the attempts of many parents, 
tragically upset, to solve a grave human 
problem by trying to deny its existence. 


ELLEN 


Ellen is a rather dignified and reticent little 
girl, fourteen years old. She has always at- 
tended school regularly and done well. She 
would have been in ninth grade this term, but 
she did not report to school in September. 
Upon investigating, the attendance office was 
told that she was pregnant, and that she and 
her family could handle the situation. 

Ellen is shy and reserved in manner. Her psy- 
chological tests indicate better-than-average 
ability. She says she doesn’t make friends 
easily and doesn’t like clubs or group ac- 
tivities. She looks like a little girl, but she has 
more poise than most girls of her age and 
background. 

The family lives in an old, run-down house 
in an industrial section where there are few 
homes left. Inside it was cold and ugly and 
filled with a lot of battered furniture that might 
have been rescued from the trash collector. 
There seemed to be heat in only the kitchen, 
which was crowded with girls, cats, small 
children and unwashed dishes. It is a large, 
complicated family, the mother having had 
three known husbands but none around at 
the moment. There seemed to be four girls, 
including Ellen, living at home now. 








In our interview, Ellen became a little more 
animated, almost happy-looking as she talked 
about having a baby. She had very little in- 
formation about the father, telling me that she 
met him on the street and that he had come 
home with her a few times when her mother 
and sisters were out. She said his name was 
Jimmy P. but she was vague about his 
address. 

When I pressed her to be more exact, she 
said with great dignity that she didn’t know, 
that she didn’t go to boys’ homes. She 
hadn’t seen him since the end of July and 
thought he was in the Army. She thought he 
ought to know she was going to have a baby. 
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However, neither school nor Army records 
showed a boy of that name from the city. 

In a separate interview her mother expressed 
her views with real conviction : Babies belonged 
with their mothers. Men are the cause of it 
all—then they leave. There is no value in ap- 
plication to court or any other agency for help. 
“Help” to her clearly meant financial assist- 
ance only. She thought Ellen would certainly 
want to go back to school and, of course, she 
would care for the baby. Aid to Dependent 
Children money would be a help, she felt, but 
it was much too littlk—and much too late, I 
thought, to be used in any way to break this 
family’s circle of despair. END 
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IMPROVES SKIN AMAZINGLY 


For thrilling results: Lather-massage a full minute morning 
and night with Cuticura Soap. Uniquely superemollient . . . 
mild and soothing . . . Cuticura Soap makes your skin feel 
delightfully clean, fresh and soft as it helps counteract dryness, 
control oiliness, maintain natural moisture, protect, correct, 
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No other soap contains Cuticura’s remarkable skin-softening, 
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Cuticura has said for years— 


Wishing won't help your skin, Cuticura will! 
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At the table or in front of the TV, CHI-NET paper plates give in- 
formal meals a party air. Because they’re individually molded 
for extra strength, they stay rigid even when piled high. And, 
you can serve both hot and cold foods, even gravies and sauces. 


CHI-NET paper plates are available in a variety 
of shapes, sizes and colors. Look for them in their 
attractive transparent packages at your favorite 
food or variety store. The CHI-NET oval on the 
wrapper tells you that here is a new and different 
kind of paper plate. 
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KITCHEN BOUQUET DOES IT! 


Simply brush Kitchen Bouquet generously over entire surface of 
steaks, hamburgers, chops or broilers—then place on grill over white- 
hot charcoal. Sear each side for one minute, and then grill as usual. 

Kitchen Bouquet quickly produces a perfectly delicious, thin 
crust that helps seal in the savory juices—and cuts down waste— 
no matter whether grilled rare, medium or well done. 

Kitchen Bouquet is a magic blend of 13 garden vegetables, herbs 
and spices. It does so much, costs so little! 


Folder in package tells how to make perfect gravy and win 


cooking praise many other ways with Kitchen Bouquet 














LADIES' HOME JOURNAL 


THE SHEARING 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 


Now it was Ginger’s turn to raise the draw- 
bridge. ““And just what do you think you’re 
going to do? Inspire another Mona Lisa? I’m 
going to marry, all right, but ’'m going to 
marry well. He'll have money and a good fam- 
ily—and he’Il be a leader in whatever he does. 
And then, on the days when Bonwits’ is 
closed’’—feeling herself inspired—“T'll go down 
to Greenwich Village and visit you and Peter 
Whatever-his-name-is and tell you not to 
worry because your old friend, Ginger, is here 
with the rent.” 

It was a nasty spat and took two days to 
repair. 

Olivia shut her eyes and watched the orange- 
and-red patterns induced by the ceiling light 
swirl around her eyeballs. She got up and 
shook herself like a dog out of water. Sibelius 
had long since expired. There was a complete 
silence to the room now and it calmed her. 

She went to the closet and extricated her 
portable typewriter from a maze of tennis 
rackets and shoes. Opening it carefully, she 
examined the ribbon and determined it good 
for another two months. She sat down in a 
straight-back cane chair and opened a desk 
drawer containing the ancient pages of Amelia 
Rayne. 

Amelia Rayne was a novel of vast dimen- 
sions. It was the story of an adventuress in the 
old tradition. Olivia was not sure of its intrin- 
sic worth, but there was one element she was 
positive it did not lack, and that was plot. The 
first months of Amelia’s life were compara- 
tively uneventful, but then she (1) contracted 
tuberculosis during an epidemic in the Canary 
Islands; (2) was swept away on a night flight 
to a Swiss sanatorium; (3) emerged four years 
later minus one lung but the object of a young 
artist’s somewhat mystical love (this proved 
Olivia’s most ticklish situation, due to Amelia’s 
prohibitive age—she was five at the time); and 
(4) was chased across France by the Gestapo 
(it was 1939) through milieu and weather un- 
consciously inspired by Olivia’s recent reading 
of Wuthering Heights. It was at this point 
Olivia began page forty-six. 

For an hour and a half she pounded the 
keys, happily immersed in her precocious 
heroine until, at ten minutes past nine (Amelia 
had one foot in the boat that was to evacuate 
her from Dunkirk), the doorbell rang. 

The door was already open when she arrived 
in the living room. A boy was standing there, 
slightly shorter than Olivia, his brown hair 
trimmed flat to within half an inch of his scalp. 
He was smiling vaguely and his head was 
canted quizzically to one side. 

“Oh,” said Olivia without much surprise. 
“What are you doing here, Gerhart?” 

‘My parents are watching this lousy show I 
can’t stand, so I thought I’d come over here 
and see what you’re doing.’”’ He spoke his 
words without expression, giving the eerie sen- 
sation that they emanated from a machine 
somewhere inside him. 

“Well, come on in then, only close the door.” 

He did as told, then went straight to the 
couch, where he settled himself comfortably, if 
a little rigidly. Olivia sighed the deep sigh of 
the interrupted artist, and pitched camp in the 
wing chair. Gerhart opened his mouth as if to 
say something, then shut it and stared fixedly 
at a pattern in the rug. 

“‘What’s new?” Olivia probed. 

“Nothing, nothing’s new. What a stinking, 
miserable summer. Gee!” 


Another silence followed, then Gerhart 
groped into one of his pockets and brought 
out two bent cigarettes, much of their tobacco 
fallen out. 

“Smoke?” 

*“No. I don’t smoke.” 

“It’s a bad habit. You’re lucky.” He put 
one back and molded the other into something 
approaching its original shape. Then he care- 
fully placed it in a corner of his mouth, picked 
up the Simpsons’ table lighter, lit it and puffed. 
A look of distaste came over him and he ex- 
amined the weed closely, trying to see what 
made this one taste so horrible. 

Gerhart Knebel lived a few doors down 
from Olivia. It would seem, on superficial evi- 


dence, that he was in the wrong family. His 
father was a wealthy contractor who had made 
something of a haul during a four-year tenure 
as administrator for a local branch of the 
Spanish Relief. Mrs. Knebel might have been 
best described as a Nordic clotheshorse, gilded 
and egocentric. She had the mind of a lesser 
primate, whereas Gerhart, with seemingly no 
effort on his part and certainly little on his 
parents’, was already two grades ahead of him- 
self at the Hunter Academy, where bright 
children were the rule. 

Gerhart had entered Hunter two years be- 
fore as a freshman when he was only eleven. 
Unlike most boys his age, the change to a’ 
boarding school had had little traumatic effect 
on Gerhart. The same could not be said of the 
school. From the first, both instructors and 
students realized that here was a character of 
substance. He seemed to have everybody’s 
number. He could not be fooled. He was a 
tyrant in the classroom, a terror in the dormi- 
tory. Although he treated his fellow class- 
mates with something approaching scorn, he 
nevertheless drew them to him because it ap- 
peared that only with him on their side could 
they war on the powers and get away with it. 
During his first year, the school underwent a 
plague of wired doorknobs, vigilante commit- 
tees and livestock mysteriously deposited in 
masters’ studies. His call to arms was known 
to all as “Knebel’s Comet’’—a tennis ball 
soaked in lighter fluid, lit and catapulted with 
the aid of a serving spoon from the top floor 
of Peabody House. 


Apart from this rather demanding extra- 
curricular life, Gerhart had one harmless 
hobby which consumed most of his spare time. 
He was fascinated by locomotives. The walls _ 
of his cubicle were plastered with aged prints 
of Old 97, The Hereford Limited, Black Light- 
ning. He would spend hours in a deserted 
classroom covering the blackboards with scaled 
drafts of steam engines, complete to the last 
piston. They were drawn with such tender per- 
fection that the instructor of the first class the 
next morning was loath to erase them, even 
though Gerhart had not left him a square foot 
of space for the next assignment. 

Olivia had always felt a little ill at ease with 
Gerhart. They usually spent time together on 
vacations when both were in the city, but she 
invariably left these sessions unhappy with the 
realization that Gerhart, although two years 
younger and three inches shorter, was her 
equal in so many things. 

““Won’t be too long before we’re back in the 
old jailhouse,’ Gerhart commented. 

“T know. Just one more week.” 

A long ash dripped off his cigarette onto the 
carpet before he could catch it. He got on his 
knees and blew it under the couch. “It won’t 
be the same this year,’ he muttered, still on his 
knees, “not without old Charlie Decker.” 

“Who?” 

“Charlie Decker. You didn’t know him.” 
He rearranged himself on the couch. ““‘He was 
a classmate of mine. A real jewel. They got 
him for cheating.” 

‘*‘He was a friend of yours?” 

““More or less. He was a show-off, though, 
always biting off more than he could chew. 
Did I ever tell you of the time he rearranged 
the greenery on old Peabody?” 

Olivia shook her head and leaned forward 
a little. 

“Tt was when we were freshmen,” he began, 
“during late January. There was a full moon 
this one night and the sky was like ice, clear 
and cold. Old Funditor—that’s our house- 
master, Mr. Duckworth—had turned out the 
lights at nine-thirty. About ten past ten I hear 
the pad of sneakered feet outside my door. 
The next second, there’s Charlie, dressed to 
the teeth. ‘Gerhart,’ he says, ‘I’ve got to go to 
the gym. I left my alarm clock there and I 
have to get up at five-thirty to finish my geog- 
raphy map.’ ‘So go to the gym,’ I tell him. 
‘No,’ he says. ‘Funditor’s got his study right 
at the foot of the stairs. He’d see me go out. 
I’ll have to use your window.’ Now here’s my 
room on the third floor with nothing but brick 
crevasses and ivy all the way to the ground. 
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Let the madman kill himself, 1 figure. ‘I'll rap 
on your window when I get back,’ he adds, 
‘so you can help me in.’ The next thing I know, 


| he’s opened the window and he’s gone. I still 


can’t believe it, so I get out of bed and lean out. 
Sure enough, there he is like an old human 
fly, working the toes of his sneakers into the 


_ cracks and clutching this thick mat of ivy all 
_ the way down. 


_ “The whole thing seemed like a dream. I 
was crazy tired from a hard afternoon on the 
squash courts, so I closed the window and got 
back into bed. I must of fallen asleep because 
the next thing I know, there’s this hand rap- 
ping on the pane. I can’t connect immediately, 
so I just lie there trying to figure out what a 
hand is doing outside my window. The next 
thing there’s no hand and it hits me. Charlie! I 
leap out of bed and throw the window open. 
What a vision! There’s old Charlie Decker, 
two floors down, hanging onto bushels of 
ivy.” 

He paused. Olivia was in hysterics. 

“They never got him for that,’’ Gerhart 
went on calmly. “It’s sort of sad they don’t 
know he did it, because it’s a landmark now 
and it should be his landmark. It'll take years 
to grow back. Every now and then somebody 
new comes along and looks at the side of old 
Peabody and all he sees is a great big Vv.” 

He smiled now, observing his audience re- 
duced to a round knot in the wing chair. He 
waited until Olivia was back to normal. 

“That’s the funniest thing you ever told 
me,” she wheezed. ““Gosh ——”’ 

“That Charlie Decker. What a jewel.” 


=~ “How about something to eat?’ Olivia 


asked. ‘“‘Would you like a peanut-butter sand- 
wich?” 

Gerhart hated peanut butter. “Sure,” he 
said. 

Olivia sprang to her feet and went to the 
kitchen. She troweled quantities of peanut 
butter onto four slices of bread, poured out 
two glasses of milk, arranged it all on a tray 
and carried it proudly into the living room. 
Gerhart was gone. 

She stood still, holding the tray. Suddenly 
there was a high-pitched whirring noise be- 
hind her. She couldn’t put down the tray fast 
enough. In a flash she was in the bathroom. 
Gerhart was testing her stepfather’s new elec- 
tric shaver. 

She yanked the cord from the socket and 


| the razor groaned to a halt. ‘“‘What’s the 


idea?’’ she shouted. ‘““You’ve got some crust, 
coming in here and using my stepfather’s elec- 
tric razor like that.” 

“Don’t get nervous,” he snipped back, 
pushing his way past her. “I didn’t clog it up 
any.” 

“That doesn’t matter,”’ she persisted, trail- 


' ing him back into the living room. “It’s not 


yours to play with. Besides, it’ll be years be- 
fore you have to shave.” 

“Don’t be so sure. Look.” 

He turned and thrust his chin into her face, 
he scratched vigorously at a light coat of 
down. 

“Pooh,” she said. 

“Well, you’re no femme fatale. Look at 
you—fifteen and still wearing braids.” 

“My mother isn’t bringing me up to be a 
femme fatale.” 

This seemed to close the subject temporar- 


--= 


_ ily. Both settled back into their former seats 
_ and glared into space. 


I didn’t know he wasn’t your father,” Ger- 
hart said. 

“He isn’t,” Olivia emphasized. 

“He does look pretty young.” 

Olivia shrugged. 

“What sort of a guy is he?” 

She shrugged again. 

Gerhart broke into a broad grin. “You 
don’t think much of him, do you?” 

“Now look here, Gerhart, I didn’t ask you 
in here to have you snipe at my stepfather,” 
Olivia told him. 

“O.K. But I’m right, aren’t 1?” 

““Well—he’s no jewel.” Then she laughed. 
“Here,” she said, offering Gerhart his sand- 
wich and glass of milk. He took them carefully. 

“This is fun,” she said, squatting on the 
floor. “I eat so much, mother thinks I have a 
worm. I can eat and eat and never change. I’m 
always a stick. It’s disgusting.” 


Gerhart bit into the sandwich and at once 
regretted it. The peanut-butter filler was as 
thick as the bread and his tongue had to work 
Overtime in a frenzied campaign to liberate 
the roof of his mouth. ‘You sure like peanut 
butter,” he said. 

“I adore it. I like everything kids like. I’m 
never going to grow up.” 

“Growing up is a funny thing.” 

“M-m-m,”’ Olivia accented sagely, her mouth 
full of peanut butter. 

“No. I mean in spite of all they tell you and 
everything you read in the magazines I 
mean, what are we doing now? Everyone’s 
watching us as if we were freaks under glass. 
If we come up with things that are beyond 
them they say, ‘My, what a bright boy,’ or 
“Gosh, what a clever girl.’ Then, if we keep 
coming up with them, they whip us to a psy- 
chiatrist. And always they’re on us about what 
we want to be. Don’t they realize that we’re 
thinking about it too? Honestly, if I so much 








NEVER SCOFF 


By ANNEMARIE EWING 


Never scoff at tales of wonder, 
Never underrate a dream. 


Was there speaking in the 
thunder? 


Did a serpent sip the cream? 


(How do you know 
It wasn’t so?) 


The child tugs at your easy chair, 


Curls wind-blown, face hot with 
sun. 


“Hurry! Hurry and hear my 
hair 
Playing calliope when I run!”’ 


(Ears of clay 
Turn away.) 


Shall I tell what befalls the 
ever-scofling? 

The winged steed waits by the 
silver trough. 

For a while he warns them, 
discreetly coughing, 


Then he swoops down and 
~ carries them off. 


(This, too, might be. 
Wait and see. .. .) 





as look at a copy of Business Week, mother’s 
got me taking over the New York Central.” 

“That’s one thing my parents don’t have to 
worry about.” 

“No. All you have to do is hook another 
John Jacob Astor.” 

“That’s not funny. Marriage shouldn’t be 
joked about. It’s sacred.” 

“Anyway, you’re a long way from that.” 

Olivia shrank from him. He looked at her 
and became angry with himself. “Why don’t 
you get rid of those braids?” he said. 

“Mother likes them.” 

“That figures.” In one quick movement he 
was beside her, undoing her bows. She tried 
to turn away, but felt her hair pull on her 
scalp. “‘Please,” he said. “Don’t move.” 

Surprise gave way to suspense and she sat 
rock-still. His actions were quick and inspired. 
When he had finished, he led her to a mirror. 
Her hair hung to the small of her back like a 
hank of satin thread. He scooped the ends in 
one hand and pulled her hair above her head, 
deftly patting it into a reluctant coiffure, re- 
calling to Olivia pictures of Charles Dana 
Gibson’s top-heavy fashion idols. 

“It’s keen,” she murmured. She turned to 
one side, then the other. She preened. 

“I’m not happy with it. Let’s cut it.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Why not? I really think I have some talent 
in that line. Besides, you can watch me.” 


“But mother’ll die.” 

“No, she won’t,”” Gerhart told her. “‘ And 
neither will you.” 

Olivia began to pace about, her chin 
grooved firmly into her chest. But Gerhart 
didn’t wait. He disappeared, returning shortly 
with a face towel draped over his right arm, in 
his other hand clanking the blades of the 
kitchen scissors. 

“All right,” said Olivia, and settled herself 
on the floor in front of the mirror. 

Gerhart went about his job with consum- 
mate care. First he arranged the towel around 
her neck, sealing it from any stray croppings. 
Then he began. Through it all he assumed the 
mien of an artist, allowing himself many long 
reflections for each snip. Olivia set her mouth 
in a tight, grim line, watching him like a hawk. 
The first cuts were the hardest to bear because 
they took off the most. Midway through the 
session he decided to give her long bangs, but 
discarded the notion when he saw they made 
her face look like an olive. This change of tac- 
tics brought a tremor of dread from Olivia 
and shot Gerhart into her mother’s bedroom 
to search for bobbie pins. He found that by 
running a comb through her hair he could re- 
vive some long-dormant curls and this im- 
pelled him onward. As the cuts became smaller 
Olivia began to realize that this was how she 
would look. The set of her mouth changed 
into a smile, but she remained silent. Then it 
was over. 


Gerhart sat back, spent and wary. He ex- 
tracted his one remaining cigarette and lit it 
without bothering to tamp it, causing a small 
conflagration as the flame ignited an inch of 
empty paper. 

“Oh, Gerhart,” she sighed, “‘it’s beautiful.” 

By this time both were on their feet. She 
turned around and lunged at him, kissing him 
somewhere between mouth and nose, so 
quickly that he lost his balance if not his cour- 
age and stamped squarely into the peanut- 
butter sandwich Olivia had thoughtlessly left 
on the floor. 

He pushed her off and stared at the shape- 
less paté of peanut butter and bread mashed 
smoothly into the rug. ‘““What a mess,” he 
commented. 

Olivia nodded her agreement and went off 
into the kitchen, lifting her feet in a slow, 
dramatic motion which left Gerhart a little 
puzzled. She returned with a spatula and a 
cake knife and handed the former to Gerhart. 
They scraped away in silence, interrupted 
only by a chuckle from Gerhart as he tried to 
read the reversed image of his shoe heel’s 
trade-mark. A pale brown stain remained 
despite their efforts, but this worried Gerhart 
more than Olivia. 

“T'll tackle it tomorrow with cleaning fluid,” 
she said, ‘““when I’m more up to it.” 

She turned to him with the same rapt look 
she had worn since the completion of her 
shearing. This was enough to spur Gerhart to 
action. He gathered all her shorn hair in the 
towel and chucked it into the wastebasket. 
“Not the towel!” she cried out. 

Gerhart mumbled to himself, pulled it out, 
brushed it off and took it back into the bath- 
room. 

Olivia watched him go, then returned to 
the mirror for another long immobility. She 
saw a stranger in the glass, a new, exciting 
face with warmth and poise in its expression, 
and an attractive glow of assurance. She had 
never felt quite this way before, at peace not 
only with her world but, above all, with her- 
self. She walked into her room, past her desk, 
and saw the last page of Amelia Rayne still in 
the typewriter. /’// kill her off this week, she re- 
flected, in the blitz. 

The bathroom door opened, she heard a 
pair of rapid feet tread through the living room 
and out the door of the apartment. ‘“‘Let me 
know what your mother thinks of your 
hairdo,’ Gerhart shouted, and was gone. 

She smiled to herself and sat down on the 
edge of the bed. A strange feeling of unreality 
swept over her; school, camp, even her par- 
ents seemed far away. She changed into her 
pajamas and padded happily into the bath- 
room. As the light went on she let out a gasp 
of surprise. On the medicine-chest mirror, in 
the best script that lipstick would allow, was 
written, ‘I love you. Gerhart.” END 
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MOLLIE'PARNIS 


Noted dress designer and 
fashion authority 


“T’ve discovered a little idea’ 
that helps me at my work,” 
says Miss Parnis. ‘““‘Whenever 
my eyes feel tired from close 
work I just wink in a couple of 
drops of Murine. Makes them 
feel good again.’’ Keep Murine 
handy at your work as well as 
at home. Use it morning and 
night and whenever your eyes 
have that tired “‘gritty’’ feel- 
ing. Murine is such a comfort. 
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FOR YOUR 
EYES ® 


The Murine Co., Inc., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Marshmallows with peaches...Mmm! 





Kraft Recipe-size Marshmallows 


You don’t have to cut ’em up! You can create showy 
desserts so easily with these tender little marshmallows! 


Mix them with sliced peaches and juice and red rasp- 
berries, fresh or frozen, for Marshmallow Fruit Refresher. 
Sprinkle them over a scoop of orange sherbet, first deco- 
rated with petals of sliced peaches, fresh or frozen, for 
Golden Sunburst Sundae. Broil them to top this new cake: 


Peach Mallow Cake 


Place an 8- or 9-inch layer of cake on a 
baking sheet and sprinkle Kraft 
Miniature Marshmallows over top 
within 11% inches of edge. Broil for a 
few minutes, until the marshmallows 
are lightly browned. Place a second 
layer of cake on cake plate, cover it 
first with fresh peach slices, dipped in 
orange juice, drained and sweetened, 
then with marshmallow-topped layer 
of cake. Garnish edge of top layer, and 
plate, with more peach slices. 
















Free Recipe Booklet! Write to: Kraft 
Miniature Marshmallows, Box 1513, 
Dept. L8, Chicago 77, Ill. 
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10 miniatures equal 1 regular size marshmallow 


The only kind that stay soft! 
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Sometimes the teen-age 


language of love may 


need an interpreter. 


By HELEN MARIE AMENRUD 


I: you are a teen-ager, you'll laugh and 
say, ““This character never happened!” 

If your teen years seem just like yester- 
day, and probably are not much longer 
ago than that, you’ll smile tolerantly and 
admit, ‘““Well, maybe there was one or 
two like this one.” 

But if you are a mother—and particu- 
larly the mother of a teen-age son— 
you'll know. You will recognize this boy. 
He is like yours. 

But he’s different, too, because, you 
see, he’s mine. All one hundred and 
seventy awkward, noisy pounds belong 
to me. And what a lovable, frustrating, 
nerve-racking piece of property he is! 

T'll say his name is Dave, this half-boy, 
half-man creature. It really isn’t, but there 
is an unspoken agreement between 
mothers and boys that there are things 
not told, so “Dave” he will be. At six- 
teen, the soft roundness of his cheeks and 
chin have firmed themselves more closely 
to the strong young bones, softened only 
by a scant fuzz that appears and dis- 
appears regularly—sometimes as often as 
once every two weeks. This disappearing 
act is accompanied by much lather and 
several ounces of a pungent and shine- 
producing fragrance that earns him the 
name of “Rosebud” from his younger 
brother. On these occasions, said younger 
brother’s name is “Mud.” 

Now that’s the first thing about my 
teen-ager—names. Just why, I can’t say, 
but given names are out. For instance, a 
lovely delicate young thing on our block 
named Mary Jane by her loving parents 
is known to Dave as McGoo. His best 
friend, a most reasonable facsimile of 
Dave, is called Yogi. Dad is “Son”; 
grandma is ‘“‘Doll.’’ But I have come to 
understand this. You see, my name is 
Knucklehead. 

When I am particularly “unreason- 
able’—and that could mean about 
finances, bedtime, parties, homework, 
dishes or the family car—I am “Mother.” 
“Mother” said in a tone of voice that 


denotes teen-age patience at the breaking 
point. 

For introductions made in the highest 
degree of teen-age formality, I am his 
mom. He says it with what my eager ears 
find to be just a bit of pride—*‘This is my 
mom.”’ Sometimes the word has a bit of 
apology in it too. As when he says, ““My 
mom says I have to be home at nine- 
thirty.”’ A literal translation would read, 
“Sorry, fellas, but my poor old aging 
mother doesn’t know that this is 1958, 
and she’s twenty years behind the calen- 
dar, but I’m stuck with her.” But he 
comes in at nine-thirty. 

But “Knucklehead” is special. ““Knuck- 
lehead” is for when I come home at 
night, and he sees that I am tired. 
“Knucklehead” is for that special little 
pressing job, the cookies-and-milk snack 
in the kitchen just before the gang goes 
home, the extra half dollar he didn’t ex- 
pect to get. Yes, “Knucklehead” is spe- 
cial. It’s love and gratitude and something 
meant just for me. It’s as sweet as a soft 
touch on my cheek, as warm as a hug. 
And it is often accompanied by a “‘just 
pretend” clip on the jaw. 

And thank goodness they’re “‘just pre- 
tend.” Were those big, strong hands once 
dimpled and soft and clinging? Were 
they once upon a time always clean? Did 
I once think they might be the hands of 
an artist when now I can trust nothing 
more precious than a dime-store cup in 
them? Or is that little weakness just an- 
other clever way to duck out on a sinkful 
of dishes? 

And his feet! Large to begin with, they 
are made at least two inches longer and 
twenty pounds heavier by some fan- 
tastic footgear with two-inch-thick soles. 
It must be the shoes that make it impos- 
sible for him to lift his feet; his gait is a 
cross between a shuffle and a drag that 
carries scatter rugs in his wake. 

Not that he is particularly light-footed 
in his bare feet. When he finally bounds 
from his bed in the morning—and that is 





not before the third call at least—I am 
sure the whole second floor of the house 
is going to land downstairs in the kitchen. 
He pitter-patters about like a young 
horse, and he has a knack for knocking 
things down in the front of the house 
when he enters the back door. 

The family byword when Dave is 
around is “shush.” But Dave shushes 
louder than most people yell. Excitement 
brings the pitch of his voice up a full 
octave with all stops open, but I have 
heard that same voice say our table grace 
in deep reverence. 

He is a study in contrasts. He is a 
storehouse of information on sports, wild- 
life, fish and politics, but just last night 
he asked me how to spell “patience.” 
Spell it, I can; to practice it is often an- 
other matter. Dave can tell you who made 
what touchdown in what game in what 
year. He knows which county in what 
state has the record for the largest fresh- 
water bass, and he could probably add 
to that the type bait on which it was 
caught. He has a remarkable memory, 
but never send him to the grocery store 
for more than three things without send- 
ing a note along. 

He is known as a “dead eye”’ in base- 
ball. He can hit a speed ball or a curve 
and is seldom fooled by a pitcher’s 
change of pace. But towel racks he 
misses with amazing accuracy. He can go 
into a ball game practically ‘‘Band- 
Aided” together and still exhibit the 
vigor and bounce required for a good 
game. But send him out with the waste- 
paper basket, and he suddenly needs 
crutches and slings and a vitamin pill. 

His feet (even with those shoes on) can 
tap enthusiastically with the newest pop- 
ular tune, and how he ever learns and 
remembers the meaningless lyrics I'll 
never know. But he does. He knows Ave 
Maria, too, and Danny Boy and The 
Lord’s Prayer, and when he sings them 
his voice does something to my heart. 
Music is his gift. When he sings, I know 
this is where I am meant to help him 
most, and together we share many a 
melodic memory. He is especially fond of 
Negro spirituals, and several years ago 
drove a housekeeper into retirement be- 
cause he played a Marian Anderson 
record over and over and over for two 
solid hours. Another record finds Old 
Man River considerably older than in- 
tended by a quaver worn permanently 
into Mr. John Charles Thomas’ baritone 
voice. How Dave did play that record! 

A year ago, Dave’s idea of being 
dressed up was a clean T shirt, and shoe- 
laces that matched. Now all of a sudden, 
his shoes are so shiny you can see your- 
self in them. His wardrobe includes cor- 
duroys in pink, purple, pastel blue and 
white. These he tells me are conserva- 
tive, and he is hoping for a pair of striped 
cords to wear with a white silk shirt that 
sports red and gold phonograph records 
down the front plus the highly intellec- 
tual statement “I Dig You the Most” 
stenciled over the pocket. 

This highly elegant taste in colors evi- 
denced itself last Christmas when I was 
presented with a lamp in a ghastly pink 
with a shade of parchment wildly sten- 
ciled in tones of plum and brown. This 
lamp cost one whole book of trading 
stamps, and I very nobly kept it ona table 


in the hall, never lighted, of course, for 
fear it would be noticed. There it re- 
mained until Dave mentioned that a mate 
for it would be nice—then we would 
have a pair. I quickly bombarded that 
little air castle with the announcement 
that we would put the lamp away and 
“save” it for our dreamed-of basement 
rumpus room. 

Not that we need another rumpus 
room—the one we have does quite well. 
Of course the original blueprint of the 
house called it a living room, but with 
Davy in it any room is a rumpus. He 
doesn’t require furniture—just space, 
and plenty of it. He is usually to be 
found in a horizontal position, of which 
he has many varieties. Homework is 
done lying on his stomach; reading is 
done lying on his back; television is 
viewed lying on one side or the other. 
There are only three times of day (while 
in the house) that you can be certain of 
finding him vertical: mealtimes. 

He is deaf and dumb at will. Dad’s or 
my lecture on homework or a chore un- 
done leaves us feeling we would get 
more attention—and more response— 
from the kitchen stove. But comes a 
family problem, or a disappointment to 
one of us, and he needs no explanation— 
he knows. 

He is no scholar. A very average stu- 
dent, his big problem is dreaming. In 
kindergarten, his teacher reported that 
his singular accomplishments for the 
year were to consume three boxes of color 
crayons and nurse one wounded sparrow 
back to health. In the third grade, the 
teacher, who asked him waéar in the 
world he was always looking at out the 
window, was quite surprised to hear him 
very seriously report that sometimes he 
saw Indians, sometimes boats and some- 
times a bear. From the opening of grouse 
season in September right through the 
deer season he dreams of hunting, and 
after the first spring thaw his mind is on 
baseball and fishing. Small miracle he is 
even an average student. 

All this is Dave. All this hustle and 
bustle—all this seeming unawareness of 
us, his unimportant family—all this 
wonderfulness is Dave. Sometimes I won- 
der, “What will he do? What will he be?” 
Whatever it is, he must be happy, be- 
cause he has made me happy. When I 
see his eyes searching for me in the au- 
dience at a high-school or church per- 
formance, I know I am not unimportant 
to him, and I can almost hear him say, 
“Hiya, Knucklehead.” 

And that’s the way most days end be- 
tween us. When he hears me come up the 
stairs at night, he'll whisper from his 
room, “Good night, Knucklehead.” 
Even if the day has brought a disagree- 
ment between us, he sets it all straight. 

And if he is asleep when I go up, I stop 
in to look at him, his length stretched out 
from one end of the bed to the other. 
There he is, almost a man, but still with 
that little-boy sweetness on his face and 
that black fringe of eyelashes touching 
his cheeks. His bigness never fails to 
amaze me. Everything about him is big 
and hard, even the bristly top of his 
crew-cut head. 

It is then that I say it back to him: 
“Good night, Knucklehead.” With Dave 
and me, that means “I love you.” END 
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More mothers praise St. Joseph 
Aspirin For Children’s safe, gentle 
action, without stomach upset. 
With this specialized tablet, you 
are sure of accurate dosage. Nocut- 
ting or breaking—no messy liquids 
to measure. Children like the pure 
orange flavor, accept it readily. No 
wonder it’s America’s mother-and- 
child favorite. Buy it today. 
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IS YOUR CHILD GETTING ENOUGH SLEEP? 


children very seriously. When I was eight or 


| nine years of age I and my younger sisters 


were still having our supper of cereal, fruit and 
cocoa at 2 children’s table at 5:30 P.M, stayed 
indoors afterward, and were expected to be in 
bed by 7 p.m., when our parents started their 


dinner. (I can still remember the indistinct 


| rumbling sounds of my father’s voice and the 
| higher-pitched murmurs of my mother’s voice 


which came up through the ceilmg to the 


| second floor.) They not only believed that 


growing children needed a lot of sleep. They 
assumed, too, that parents were entitled to a 
quiet dinner by candlelight. It wasn’t until 


| each of us was about twelve that he was privi- 








| leged to graduate to the dinner table and its 


grown-up meal 

When I started to practice pediatrics n New 
York City twenty years later, I still assumed 
(since I hadn't seen anything different) that all 
young children who are carefully brought up 
have cereal and fruit at 5:30 and are in bed 
by 7. And as a matter of fact, most of the par- 
ents whom I advised went on the same assump- 


| tion because they'd been brought up in much 


the same tradition. 

Fifteen years later I moved to a different 
part of the country where a majority of the 
parents had quite different ideas about supper 
and bedtime. Children had early supper with 
their parents. Younger children generally went 
to bed earlier than older children, but there 
were surprising variations at each age. Some 
of the preschoolers were in bed by 7. But there 
were plenty who stayed up until 8 or 9 and 
there were at least a few who didn’t tum in 


} until 10 or even later. I was shocked at first. I 


expected that even the moderately late retirers 


| would have circles under their eyes and would 


be fatigued and yawning all day. Yet most of 
those who didn’t stay up excessively kate 
looked reasonably healthy. 

Some parents who believe in the importance 
of plenty of sleep have a lot more trouble than 
others in getting their children to bed. We are 


| apt to assume that we put our children to bed 
in a matter-of-fact manner simply because we 
| know they need their sleep. But under the 


surface, all kinds of attitudes get mixed mto 
bedtime. One trouble with evening is that the 
mother as well as the child is tired. If he has 
been bedeviling her all day, she will probably 
have accumulated considerable uritation. She 
can let this out very neatly in the summons to 
bed. Her tone says, “Now I can legitimately 
get even with you at last. I’m going to make 
you stop doing the things you want to 
do and do what you like least.” This tone, if 
used regularly, can turn a child who loves go- 
ing to bed into one who fights it, within a 
couple of weeks. 

Or there is the mother who feeB chronic 
irritation but is guilty enough about it so that 


THREE CHRISTIAN VIEWS OF 


Europe, and that whereas in the French courts 
of love romance meant adultery, m Germany 
and England it was never dissociated from mar- 
riage. This generalization is too sweeping. for 
the German minstrels also had their moming 
laments for the nights of furtive delight that had 
ended. But romantic love found fulfillment in 
marriage in northern Europe sooner than in the 
south. For example, when the knight in Parsi 
fal. having by doughty deeds won his Iady’s 
love, the outcome was not a clandestine lar 
son. “Invited now to share one bed. he and the 
queen said they would wed.” He displayed to- 
ward her the courtesy of restraint and “for 
two days and of nights the third did not exceed 
fond embrace.” The poet comments, “If I may 
say it with meetness, he found the waiting 
Sweetness.” 

In the Romance lands romanticism was 
slower in domestication. Perhaps courtly love 
had first to be desensualized before becoming 

capable of combination with marriage in the 
Christian sense. St. Francis addressed roman- 
tic adoration to a personification, Lady Pov- 
rty, ante’s Beatrice transcended the 


“ 


and 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 


she lacks masterfulmess. She retreats if the 
child protests vigorously. “You should have 
been in bed half an hour ago—hurry up,~ she 
says crossly. The child, who has become a 
shrewd lawyer as a result of kaming his 
mother’s weaknesses, immediately argues, 
“Last Saturday you ket me stay up ull nine.” 
or “You haven't read me a story.” or “I want 
to wait until daddy comes home.~ The mother 
wonders if she has been hasty or unfair. 
Whether she decides to stand firm or to com- 
promise, she hesitates long enough to encour- 
age him to try again the next time. When this 
kind of arguing has gone on for months, it can 
easily use up an hour of supposed skep time 
every evening. 

Of course it isn’t that one parent is always 
masterful about bedtime and another is always 
unsuccessful. We all have our ups and downs, 
depending on how we're getting along with the 
child in other respects and how life is treating 
us. Occasional lapses don’t ruin our disciplme. 
Suill, it does take reasonable consistency and a 
basic friendliness to keep bedtime smooth. 


W..-- we're talking about children getting 
enough sleep—and parents getimg enoush 
rest—we shouldn't lose sight of the hour of 
waking. Here is a situation where I think that 
early training pays dividends. In some fami- 
les, one of the parents, at least, has to be up 
from 6 A.M, simply because the children are 
wide awake and demanding attention by that 
hour. In another family everyone ss still 
snoozing when the alarm clock goes off at 
$ am What makes the difference? In some 
cases it may be ascribed to an innate wakeful- 
ness which has been apparent since early in- 
fancy, or at least wakefulness m one child, 
who rouses the others. But more often I sus- 
pect that traming plays the major rok, espe- 
cially the training of the first child. In the early 
months, a great majority of infants wake 
between 5 and 6 a.m. whether it’s summer or 
winter, whether the room 3s dark or light. 
After four or six months of age most of them 
show a tendency to skep later gradually. But 
if the mother is a highly conscientious person 
who skeps with one ear cocked and who kaps 
out of bed at the first peep or murmur from 
the baby’s room, she may always get to him 
before he’s half awake. This trains him to con- 
tinue to wake early and to expect attention 
from the very first moment. But if a mother 
will play possum in the early dawn, waiting to 
see if the baby will go back to skep or, if he 
doesn’t do that, whether he will at last be 
content for a while playing with his hands or 
a toy, the chances are that she will be sur- 
prised and delighted with the progress. 

If the first child is traed to sleep until a 
convenient hour, there should be a good like- 
lihood of inculcating the same pattern in sub- 


fiesh. In France, Christine of Pisa (1364-1429), 
who maugurated the literature m defense of 
her sex. celebrated her own wedded love by 
describing the ardor of her husband in roman- 
tic terms: his kisses and restraint, his vows of 
devotion. In the vei of the troubadours she 
sang: 


Marriage is a lovely thing, 

As I with proof can tell. 

Like others who God's blessing bring 
Upon their marriage bell. 

God save the man in His mercy 
Who saves my husband unto me. 
Truly he loves me well. 

Aad first upon our wedding night, 
As I with proof can tell, 

He spared me shame or any slight, 
In gentleness to dwell 

Till morning came. Sans villainy 
A hunared kisses gave he me. 
Truly he loves me well. 


In Italy the pathbreaker was Francesco Bar- 
bar, in 1415. He lauded companionability in 
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sequent children, even though they have to 
share rooms. 

Whik we are on training, it’s worth men- 
tioning that a majority of babies can be taught 
to sleep through the usual kinds of houschold 
noise, even without 2a closed door in between: 
the telephone, television, the calls of older 
children, the laughs of adult guests in the eve- 
ning. On the other hand, if the household tip- 
toes and whispers near the baby’s room, he is 
being tramed to waken whenever a noise is 
made by mistake. Not all babies can be 
trained at the same speed to tolerate noise. 
Some of them are relatively insensitive from 
the start. At the opposite extreme are those 
who for the first few weeks will almost jump 
out of their skins if an object is dropped or a 
door is slammed. But even the most sensitive 
ones will gradually tolerate more noise if they 
are given a chance to kam. 

Have I confused rather than clarified the 
question of how much sicep? I think I have » 
made it clear that there can be no sinele an- © 
swer. The amount of skep a child sets or 
seems to need 5 influenced by such factors as 
inborn differences (which haven't really been — 
proved), the special sleep disturbances of the 
first couple of months of infancy, the parents” 
ideas of what is right, the tactfulness and firm- 
ness with which the parents get the child to © 
bed, tensions which may keep him wakeful. 

Though I think individual factors have to be 
taken Into account by the parents, I don't 
think that bedtime should be Ief to a child to 
decide. I myself would always err on the side 
of encouraging a littl more than average sleep 
rather than a little less_ I suppose that’s due to 
my upbringing and the fact that doctors usu- 
ally are conservative and my general impres- 
sion that children brought up by careful 
parents are healthier on the average. Afier a 
baby ts three months old, I as a parent would 
aim for the kind of schedule I mentioned m the 
beginning of this article (including a nap until © 
four or five years of age). If my child was get- — 
ting much less than that, I'd want to discuss 
with my physician whether this was a peculiar- 
ity of no significance or whether it was due to 
my management. I certainly am not advocat- 
ing that a mother make her child and herself 
miserable by insisting on an arbitrary sleep 
schedule that doesn’t fit him—that does more — 
harm than good. I am only suggesting that, 
in many of the cases in which the skep 5S 
inadequate, there are tensions in the child or 
blind spots m the parents which could be 
remedied if tackled in time. It's m infancy 
that sleep patterns can be more easily modified 
by parental guidance. The patterns that come 
out of infancy tend to persist. 
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marriage in terms well-nigh romantic. “For 
what.” said he, “is sweeter than to have a 
modest wife, a companion in prosperity and 
adversity, a helpmate and friend to whom you 
may confide your most intimate reflections, to 
whom you commit your common children, m 
whose sweet conversation you ky down all 
cares and anxieties, whom you so love that m 
her welfare you esteem a very part of your 
own life to be included?” 
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receive from them many sweet kisses? 
when the marred partners have such love for 
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In England the poet who wove the strands 
was Edmund Spenser (1552-99). He could the 
more readily associate romance and marriage 
because for him the key to all reality is love. 
The heart of God is love, the bond of the uni- 
verse is love, the transmission of life is love. 
There are grades of love in an ascending scale 
and the lower forms are not to be despised. 
They can indeed be transmuted into the higher, 
and physical love like physical beauty can be 
suffused with the spiritual forms of love. 
Spenser was the better able to effect such a 
blending of themes because he stood within 
the orbit of the Reformation with its repudia- 
tion of virginity as superior to marriage. 

This is not to say that the first reformers had 
the least inkling of fostering the romanticizing 
of matrimony. Their main contribution lay 
simply in removing the stigma attached to 
wedlock. Martin Luther’s defense of marriage 
in his opening attack on clerical and monastic 
celibacy was crass. The reason was that the 
practices which he opposed were crass. Clerical 
concubinage was in many quarters an ac- 
cepted institution, and homosexuality was 
lightly condoned. Luther charged that in his 
day cardinals were esteemed as saints who 
confined themselves to women. 

So exclusively did Luther at first stress the 
necessity of marriage as a cure for immorality 
that procreation as the chief end of marriage 
was slighted. He said flatly that it is not the 
end which the married couple have in view in 
their relations. ““Propagation is not in our will 
and power, for no parents are able to foresee 
whether they are fecund and whether they will 
bring forth a son or a daughter. My father and 
~ mother did not consider that they wanted to 
bring a Dr. Martin Luther into the world. 
Creation is of God alone and we are not able 
to perceive it.” Yet at other times he was em- 
phatic enough that marriage is designed to ful- 
fill the command to be fruitful and multiply. 

After his own marriage Luther’s tone shifted 
to a stress upon the home as a school for char- 
acter. When Luther describes love in the home 
it is not, however, primarily romantic love. 
The main thing in marriage is that a wife 
should be a woman, not that she should be 
attractive. For that reason Luther endorsed 
the old system of family-made matches. The 
one thing that parents must not do is to pre- 
vent their children from marrying. Neither 
should parents be harsh and force children to 
marry with aversion. The ideal bride was Re- 
becca, who at the behest of her family forsook 
her father’s house to marry Isaac, as yet un- 
seen. Love indeed there is in marriage, but it is 
only a heightening of that Christian love which 
is enjoined toward all. We are told to love our 
neighbors. The wife is the nearest neighbor. 
She should therefore be the most beloved. 
Luther was well on the way to making com- 
panionability primary in marriage. 

Luther spoke feelingly of the consolations 
of marriage and the home: “Ah, dear God, 
marriage is not a thing of nature but a gift of 
God, the sweetest, the dearest, and the purest 
life, above all celibacy and all singleness, when 
it turns out well, thoygh the very devil if it 
does not. For although women have the art, 
with tears, lies, and snares to beguile a man, 
they can also be superb and say the very best. 
If then these three remain in marriage—fidel- 
ity and faith, children and progeny, and the 
sacrament—it is to be considered to be a 
wholly divine and blessed estate.” 


A: one point the Reformation and _ the 
Counter Reformation were agreed. Both so 
revolted against license as to land in prudery. 
Luther at the very end of his life was in such a 
panic over the low necks worn by the girls of 
Wittenberg that on a journey he wrote declar- 
ing his intention never to return. The Council 
of Trent at its twenty-fifth session decreed, 
“Figures shall not be painted exciting to 
lust. . . . And no image shall be placed in a 
church without the approval of the bishop.” 
In the spirit of these injunctions Paul IV com- 
missioned the painter Daniele da Volterra to 
clothe some of the nudes in Michelangelo’s 
Last Judgment in the Sistine Chapel. The 
mood of the populace may be judged from the 
nickname which they bestowed upon the artist 
of Culottier—that is, ‘‘Panties.” 

Clement VIII proposed to obliterate the en- 
tire fresco of the Last Judgment and was de- 


terred only by remonstrances. Innocent X was 
shocked by the nudity of the baby Jesus and 
had Him provided with a shirt. And Innocent 
XI corrected the décolletage of the Virgin 
Mary, while Pius IX caused all the angels sup- 
porting pictures of the popes in the Vatican to 
be draped. The Geneva Bible of 1560 was pop- 
ularly called the “Breeches Bible” because in 
it Genesis 3:7 was so rendered that Adam and 
Eve after the fall clothed themselves in 
“breeches.” This spirit continued well into the 
Victorian era. 

But this prudery with its disparagement of 
sex can contribute to the refinement of sex and 
marriage by centering attention upon that 
which the pair have in common in areas be- 
yond sex. That camaraderie between the sexes 
which Continentals remark as peculiarly Brit- 
ish is the fruit of Puritanism, which by putting 
God first has enabled men and women to labor 
together without consciousness of their bio- 
logical differences. 

At times the Puritan approach sounds all 
too unsentimental and utterly unromantic. 
Puritans ordinarily would not marry because 
they had fallen in love. They fell in love be- 
cause they were married. Occasionally they 


ENCLOSED 


By ELIZABETH McFARLAND 


The trembling words 
You never spoke, 
The vow withheld, 
You can’t revoke. 
The ring not given 
I won’t return; 
You wrote no letters 


I could burn. 


Mine still the nights 
I cried and cried, 
But I send back 
The love denied. 


appear all too dutiful about it, as when John 
Knox referred to his fiancée as “she whom 
God hath offered to me and commanded me 
to love as my own flesh.” Nor was John Cal- 
vin the least disposed to romance when he 
stipulated to a friend the conditions which he 
desired in a mate. “I am not of that insane 
class of lovers who, once captivated by beauty, 
kiss even its faults. The only comeliness that 
attracts me is this: that she is modest, com- 
plaisant, unostentatious, thrifty, patient, and 
likely to be careful of my health.” His tribute 
to his wife after her death was another witness 
to the degree to which marriage was centered 
upon a common task. To a friend he wrote: “I 
have been bereaved of the best companion of 
my life, who, if our lot had been harsher, 
would have been not only the willing sharer of 
exile and poverty, but even of death. While she 
lived, she was the faithful helper of my min- 
istry. From her I never experienced the slight- 
est hindrance.” 

But commitment to a religious task need not 
preclude ardor of affection. Witness the love 
letters of Quakers. Take for example this one 
from Ann Audland in 1654 to her husband, 
John Audland, aged twenty-four, absent on a 
Quaker mission: 

“T received thy letters and all my soul de- 
sireth is to hear from thee in the life. Dear 
heart, in life dwell, there I am with thee out of 
all time, out of all words, in the pure power of 
the Lord: there is my joy and strength. Oh, 
how I am refreshed to hear from thee, to hear 
of thy faithfulness and boldness in the work of 
the Lord. .. . O dear heart, go on conquering 
and to conquer, knowing this, that thy crown 
is sure. So, dear heart, now is the time of the 
Lord’s work, and few are willing to go forth 
into it. . . . But blessed be the Lord for ever 
who hath called us from doing our own work 


into His great work... . Oh, it is past my utter- 
ance to express the joy I have for thee, I am 
full, I am full of love toward thee, never such 
love as this; the mighty power of the Lord go 
along with thee.” 

Ten years after his marriage, William Penn, 
about to depart for Pennsylvania, wrote to his 
wife: 

“My dear wife, remember thou wast the 
love of my youth, and much the joy of my 
life; the most beloved, as well as the most 
worthy of all my earthly comforts; and the 
reason of that love was more thy inward than 
thy outward excellencies, which yet were 
many. God knows, and thou knowest it, I can 
say it was a match of Providence’s making.” 


This sketch has shown thus far a period of 
ascendance for each of the three views of mar- 
riage: the sacramental to the end of the Mid- 
dle Ages, the romantic commencing in the 
twelfth century, and the companionable stem- 
ming particularly out of the Puritan move- 
ment in the seventeenth century. Thereafter 
one finds the three recurring variantly accord- 
ing to land and time. 

In the age of the Louis in France there was 
a reversion to the position of the courts of 
love. The term “adultery” went out of cur- 
rency, to be replaced by the euphemism 
““Monsieur this week is the lover of Mme. 
So-and-so.”” The highest praise in one of the 
novels of the period that a husband ventured 
to bestow upon his wife was this: “She is per- 
haps the only one whom I should be able to 
love if she were not my wife.’’ The story was 
told of a husband who was deeply in love with 
his wife but dared not avow his affection for 
fear of ridicule until to forestall a rival there 
was no other recourse. The married couple 
became very happy, though the butt of much 
mockery. 

In England the Restoration introduced 
some of the French attitude toward marriage 
which continued in aristocratic circles well 
into the eighteenth century. The Victorian era 
restored Puritanism. 

Germany was marked in the eighteenth cen- 
tury by both Enlightenment and Pietism. Ra- 
tionalism made much of the law of nature and 
for that reason exalted marriage for the sake 
of offspring and the education of children. The 
concept of the mutual aid of the partners was 
not excluded. 

The more recent years have been marked by 
a departure from Christian attitudes, a secu- 
larization of marriage. The Puritans for a 
time, particularly in New England, would 
have only a civil ceremony. As late as 1685 a 
Huguenot minister in New England was fined 
for solemnizing marriage. But the future was 
with him and in 1692 legal authorization was 
obtained for a religious ceremony. Since that 
time in the United States, despite the separa- 
tion of church and state, the minister has come 
to serve in a double capacity at a wedding. He 
actually pronounces the couple man and wife 
by virtue of the authority vested in him by the 
state, and at the same time confers the blessing 
of the church. 

Romance today in certain quarters has been 
completely divorced from the sacramental. 
The pattern has come to be first that if young 
people fall in love they should marry; second, 
unless they fall in love they should not marry; 
and third, that if having married they cease to 
be in love, they should dissolve the union. 
This of course is not the prevailing pattern of 
our culture, but it is a position all too com- 
monly found. 

Others have centered upon communion of 
tastes as the primary note in marriage and 
have argued that if such a ground of partner- 
ship should cease or should be discovered 
never to have existed, then also the union 
should be terminated. These two positions if 
pursued in isolation make for instability. How- 
ever needful they may have been even in ear- 
lier times, the need in our day is for a renewed 
stress upon the sacramental aspects of mar- 
riage. 

The Christian attitude is that sex ought not 
to be considered apart from love, marriage 
and the family; that of the three emphases, the 
sacramental, the romantic and the companion- 
able, each has its validity. An exaggeration of 
any one to the neglect of the others is an im- 
poverishment of the relationship. END 
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Bunny, Ruth, Franklin, Gigi, Billy and Anne in their former home in Montreat, Christmas, 1953 


. Another son, Ned, was born last January. 


BILLY GRAHAM 
My Son-in-Law 


“If I could choose one thing to change about my life,” Ruth Graham says, 


“it would be to have my husband home more often. 


But I'd rather see a little of Bill than a lot of somebody else.” 


In answer to the officiating minister’s question, 
“Who giveth this woman in marriage to this 
man?” I replied, ‘““Her mother and I.” A few 
moments later Ruth McCue Bell had become 
Mrs. William Franklin Graham, Jr.—and I had 
become Billy Graham’s father-in-law. 


he first time I ever saw Billy Graham, he was 

a lanky, 6’ 21%” twenty-two-year-old with 
deep blue eyes, a clear, resonant voice, and not 
enough weight for his large frame. For some 
reason I remember, also, that he was wearing 
high-topped brown shoes. More important, he 
was the man my daughter Ruth wanted to marry. 
That was in the spring of 1941 on the campus 
of Wheaton College, Illinois. My wife Virginia 
and I, with our two younger children, Virginia 
and Clayton, were on our way home from China, 
where we had worked as medical missionaries 
for twenty-five years. We had stopped off at 
Wheaton to see our older daughters, Rosa and 
Ruth, who were students there. Ruth had writ- 
ten us about Billy, and as she walked across the 
campus with her mother and me she told us more 
about him: he was majoring in anthropology 
and making most of his college expenses by 
running a trucking business; he was already be- 
coming known on the campus as a preacher of 


By DR. L. NELSON BELL 
with NELLE KEYS PERRY 


great conviction; and she wanted to spend the 
rest of her life with him. 

Then Billy joined us; although we talked for 
only a few minutes, I was impressed by his 
personality, his obvious forcefulness of charac- 
ter and by the fact that, even then, he stood out 
as a man. Billy was then a sophomore, but a 
friend who had heard him preach in one of the 
local churches told us he was unquestionably 
one of the coming preachers of the country. 

He had been working for five years toward his 
goal of becoming a preacher, but that had not 
always been his purpose. Born in November, 
1918, he is the oldest of four children of deeply 
religious parents; his mother had long prayed 
that he might preach, but as a lad Billy had 
strongly resisted the idea. He wanted to be a big- 
league baseball player, an ambition that was 
heightened when he once shook hands with 
Babe Ruth, who told him he had the build for a 
good first baseman. The Grahams owned a dairy 
farm on the outskirts of Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, and Bill told us that he used to rise at 
3 A.M. to help milk seventy-five cows and deliver 
the milk—he said he was one of the fastest milk- 
ers in Mecklenburg County. 

Our daughter Ruth was born in China and 
learned to speak fluent Chinese before she could 
speak English. Even as a child she was an 





interesting mixture of deep spirituality and mis- 
chievous fun. We had an occasional furlough 
home, so she had visited the States before she 
finally came back to go to college, but she re- 
garded China as home, and her major ambition 
was to fit herself for missionary work there. That 
was foremost in her mind when she entered 
Wheaton in autumn, 1939, to major in theology. 

Billy and Ruth graduated in the spring of 
1943, and that summer our home in Montreat, 
North Carolina, was full of activity as Ruth, her 
mother and a seamstress friend made her wed- 
ding dress and most of the rest of her trousseau. 
An acquaintance who happened by was told 
that they were getting ready for a wedding on 
Friday, August 13. He asked, “What fool is go- 
ing to get married on that date?” and was taken 
aback when Ruth replied, “I am!” 

They were married in beautiful Gaither Chapel 
in Montreat—where both Virginia and Clayton 
were later married. Ruth’s wedding dress was 
white satin, with a long train and veil, which 
presented a problem when we started to the 
chapel: she couldn’t sit down in the car for fear 
of wrinkles. So her mother and I rode in the 
front seat and Ruth stood in the back, bent over 
in what must have been a highly uncomfortable 
position. But on our way to the chapel she said, 
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Wang-Nai-Nai, Ruth's Chinese amah 
through childhood, had been a white- 
slaver before conversion to Christianity. 





Ruth and girls greet Billy, returning on the Queen Mary 


from five months’ preaching in Britain and Europe, 1954. 


Living-room window frames an always-changing, 
bench is an old one with “sort of Hepplewhite legs” that Ruth bought for $5. 
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ever-constant view. Long 





““He was a beanpole when I married him.” August 13, 1943. 


“This has been a perfect wedding day—just as I 
have dreamed and prayed it might be.”’ After the 
wedding they went gaily off to Blowing Rock, 
North Carolina, for a seven-day honeymoon, pro- 
vided the $70 which was all the money Bill had 
could be made to last that long. 

The young Grahams were perpetually short of 
funds in the early days of their marriage. Billy re- 
ceived no salary for his evangelistic work, and 
they were dependent on gifts and contributions for 
their living. Once, attending church, Billy put 
what he thought was a dollar bill in the plate, only 
to realize a moment later that it was actually a ten. 
In view of their financial condition, he was rather 
distressed, but Ruth told him there was nothing 
he could do about it. She added, ““You won’t get 
any credit in the eyes of the Lord for giving ten 
dollars, either, because all you meant to give was 
one.” 

Ruth and Billy made their home with us in 
Montreat for three years. Ruth had never learned 
to cook, and she shadowed her mother, picking 
up recipes and housekeeping know-how. Their 
first daughter, Virginia, was born during that 
time. Billy hadn’t had much experience with 





Told that they might never have children, they 
viewed Gigi’s birth as a truly blessed event. 
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children, and Ruth and her mother still laugh 
when they remember the time they found him 
leaning over the infant’s crib with his finger al- 
most but not quite chucking her under the chin. 
He was saying over and over, “Hello, darling; 
hello, precious.” Ruth says, ““He was afraid to- 
touch her for fear she’d break, but he looked as 
pleased as if he’d just invented babies!” We all” 
call Virginia ““Gigi,”’ a Chinese term meaning big 
sister. The children’s name for me is Chinese too; 
they call me “Lao-i” (pronounced, roughly, 
“Loy”’), meaning grandfather. 

Of Ruth and Billy’s five children the oldest, 
Virginia, is named for my wife. Anne is named 
for Billy’s mother; and the third little girl, Ruth 
(Bunny), is named for her mother. Next is William 
Franklin Graham IIf, called Franklin; and last is 
Edman Nelson (Ned), born in January, 1958, and 
named for me and for Doctor Edman, president of 
Wheaton College. In spite of his busy schedule, 
Billy has tried to be at home for the birth of each 
child, and has managed it four times out of five. 

Billy bought and rebuilt a small house across 
the road from our home, and while Ruth was in 
the hospital in Asheville for Anne’s birth, he 


Belshazzar is the oldest, largest and best-loved of the many 
pets; weighs 160 pounds—only 20 less than Billy himself. 
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“Being a wife and mother is a full-time job,’ Ruth 
Graham says. “I consider myself a career woman.” 


privacy since they moved into their new home high on the mountain. 


... worked at top speed getting it finished so that she 


could return with her two babies to her own home. 
They lived in this house until their family outgrew 
it, and until the need for privacy became urgent. 
It is now used as an Office. 

Over the years, the implications of Friday the 
thirteenth have had no ill effects on their marriage, 
nor on our in-law relationship; although there 
have been many times through the days and 
nights when accommodating telephone operators, 
unable to locate Billy, have switched his calls to 
me and I have fervently wished that my famous 
in-law might be a dozen people and take his own 
calls. This feeling is heightened when some friend, 
or would-be friend, on the West Coast decides to 
put in a call at 11 p.m. and, because of the time 
differential, I find myself on the receiving end 
at 2 A.M. 

In recent years the number of long-distance 
calls when Billy is on an occasional visit home 
has reached fifty to a hundred per day. No wonder 
he has to have an unlisted number. Some of the 
calls are from ‘“‘crackpots,” but others are des- 
perately important to the individual making the 
call and there is opportunity to be of real service. 


One night, well after midnight, a message came 
through from Detroit that Joe Louis’ mother had 
just passed away and Joe wanted Billy to know. A 
few weeks previously Billy had been preaching in 
Detroit and at Joe’s request Billy had visited his 
mother, a devout Christian. Now Joe wanted the 
consolation of a friend, and word was passed on 
to Billy the first thing in the morning. A year or 
two later one of the most appreciative and under- 
standing telegrams Billy received during his Lon- 
don crusade came from Joe Louis. 

Billy has a rare capacity for making and keep- 
ing friends and they are numbered in the tens 
of thousands. These friendships are based on 
mutual regard and respect and know no geo- 
graphical or political boundaries, nor are there 
social, economic or racial distinctions. This ca- 
pacity for friendships is a quality of character, for 
he has a natural love for people and this seems to 
be reciprocated by those who know him. It is this 
attitude to others which has made him a valuable 
aid to American relations when he has been 
abroad. 

On his return from a world trip in March, 1956, 
during which he had received a warm welcome in 


The house, 3000’ above sea level, is simple, comfortable, with nothing in it that children or pets can damage much 






























LOU GILLIENSON 





The two William Franklin Grahams 
take a stroll. Woods are full of rabbits, 
opossums, foxes—and rattlesnakes. 





Whole family welcomed Ned’s 
birth in January, 1958, but 
Franklin was especially de- 
lighted to have another boy. 
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India, as many as 100,000 people gathering to 
hear him in some places, he was given a public 
reception in the Senate building. Cosponsors of 
the event were Senators Frank Carlson, Re- 
publican from Kansas, and Price Daniel, Dem- 
ocrat (now governor), of Texas. I was an inter- 
ested spectator and it was obvious that many 
men of both parties were joining in honoring 
a man they felt to be an asset to America, 
both at home and abroad. 

Many times and in many ways the loyalty 
of his friends has been demonstrated. Some 
time before he went to London for the first 
crusade Senator Stuart Symington remarked 
that he expected to be in London about that 
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time, and would attend the first night and 
speak a word of appreciation. Billy’s arrival 
in London had caused considerable contro- 
versy, but Senator Symington made good his 
promise, although he had to leave a dinner 
given in his honor by Mr. Churchill to do so. 
Two years later, I was present when Billy 
thanked Mr. Symington for “sticking out your 
neck for me that night in London,” to which 
the senator generously replied, “Billy, no one 
ever stuck out his neck for you. It was a 
privilege to be there with you.” 

Speaking of the Prime Minister: at the con- 
clusion of Billy’s first meetings in London 
Mr. Churchill invited him to No. 10 Downing 
Street for a visit. A year later, I attended a 
luncheon in London and was seated next to 
Sir Jock Colville, who at the time of Billy’s 
visit had been secretary to the Prime Min- 
ister. He told me that immediately after Billy 
left Mr. Churchill remarked, “I am deeply 
impressed.” 

One of the most impressive things about 
Billy is that although he has unquestionable 
physical charm and is good-looking by any 
standard, he is primarily a man’s man. All 
his close personal friends are men. His sin- 
cerity, honesty and qualities of spiritual 
strength attract men from all walks of life. 

Mention of Billy’s appearance reminds me 
of a remark Ruth made to her mother not 
long ago: “Bill looks now just the way I used 
to think my ideal man would look—but he 
certainly didn’t when I married him! Do you 
remember what a beanpole he was then? But 
ne’s filled out over the years, and I think the 
touch of gray at the temples is most becoming. 
He looks now like the man I used to dream 
about.” 

When Billy started his crusades on the 
Continent of Europe during the summer of 
1955 he was warned from an unimpeachable 
source that Communist elements would try to 
frame him. For that reason Ruth was pre- 
vailed upon not to return from England to 
the States as planned. While I brought the 
eldest daughter, Virginia, home with me Ruth 
left with Billy for the Continent. 

Billy, along with key members of his team, 
is acutely aware of pitfalls, even possible 
deliberate attempts to frame him. For that 
reason he never goes anywhere alone, never 
enters a hotel room without a male compan- 
ion, and jealously maintains the strictest cau- 
tion that there shall never be an occasion for 
anyone to say he has been lax in his attitude 
to those of the opposite sex. His code of 
morals is summed up in a phrase he uses in a 
sermon on personal purity: “God does not 
hold you responsible for seeing something 
which might engender impure thoughts, but 
He holds you responsible for the se cond look.” 


When they were in Germany, some Com- 
munist papers in East Berlin started a smear 
campaign. One told of Billy and the team 
making the rounds of the night clubs, he with 
a blonde draped on each arm and all of them 
getting drunk and then refusing to pay their 
bills. In commenting on this story, Billy re- 
marked, “At least they might have been a 
little smarter. The night I was alleged to have 
been out happened to be the night I was roll- 
ing in agony with a kidney stone in the UV. S. 
Army hospital in Frankfurt.” 

Hearing the nature of his illness, I phoned 
Billy in Frankfurt, urging him to return home 
for treatment. The Asheville urologist who a 
week later removed the stone received phone 
calls, telegrams and letters by the score. Sey- 
eral of these letters included the ridiculous 
request for the stone itself. 

Billy has been a patient in hospitals several 
times. Some years ago I operated on him for a 
right inguinal hernia. Hoping to save him a 
possible emergency operation at some future 
date, I stretched the incision and pulled out 
his appendix. To my amazement, it was 
acutely inflamed. Acute appendicitis had de- 
veloped during the night and the pains he had 
complained of had been attributed to other 
causes. 

Billy’s recent bout with the ram was the 
subject of considerable hilarity, but it was not 
a joke as there was a hairline fracture and 
some ligaments in his left knee were torn. At 
first, knowing the avalanche of messages 
which would ensue, no word was given to the 


papers. However, one of his friends called on 
him and found him in bed and the news was 
soon out. Knowing how twisted rumors can 
get, Billy had his secretary call the press. Phone 
calls and telegrams poured in from here and 
abroad, one London newspaper calling the 
Asheville papers for details. 

Two days later Billy wryly remarked that 
he was feeling better until he read in the 
papers how badly he was hurt. Incidentally, 
the ram and his family have been given to 
friends, but Ruth is now looking for some 
ordinary, or nonpedigreed, sheep to keep 
down the weeds and undergrowth. 

As a patient, as is true in all his personal 
relationships, Billy is deeply appreciative of 
the smallest service. But he can also be a 
sucker for the overly enthusiastic offers of 
others. He is deluged with vitamin pills, 
tonics, letters about caring for his health 


Bess swore she’d never marry a 
rodeo cowboy. But six weeks 
after her wedding to Sonny, he 


decided to go back to rodeo. She 
wants to be with him, so she and 
the three little Lingers travel by 


trailer . . . wherever the rodeo 


goes. 
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(some with weird suggestions), offers of pro- 
fessional and not-so-professional advice. As 
his physician, I share Ruth’s concern over the 
fact that he does not get enough rest, and I 
have suggested that he take one particular 
medicine during strenuous preaching engage- 
ments. It contains both minerals and vitamins 
and is in liquid form. In New York one night 
he became violently ill after an early dinner 
and thought it was due to food. Several days 
later his secretary, Jim Moore, heard him 
bragging about his tonic. Jim looked at the 
bottle to which he was pointing and asked, 
“Did you take some of that the other night 
before you got sick?” Billy said that he had. 
He had picked up the wrong bottle and taken 
some hair tonic which carried a warning: “‘For 
external use only.” 

Billy’s friendliness, coupled with a warm 
and generous nature, can sometimes prove a 
handicap, for many of his friends, along with 
chance acquaintances, ask favors, suggest 
future speaking engagements, request approval 
of some pet scheme they have in mind, and so 
on. In his enthusiasm Billy has been known to 
express an agreement which may later prove 
impracticable or unwise, and it is not always 
easy for him or his close associates to retreat 
gracefully. 

Those who have watched him before college 
and university groups, or where he is put on 
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the spot on programs such as Meet the Press, 
are convinced that Billy is at his best when 
before a potentially hostile audience. One 
day Billy was invited to speak at London 
University School of Economics. He was in- 
troduced to the students, many of whom were 
drinking beer and loudly jeering. The pro- 
fessor who was presiding said: ‘‘We are not 
much for religion here” (loud clapping), ‘but 
we want to hear Mr. Graham’s side” (loud 
booing). Billy opened with one or two jokes 
which met with a fair response. Soon after he 
started speaking a student came into the bal- 
cony from an outside window, breaking the 
glass as he did so, and then perched on the 
back of a bench, scratching himself like a 
monkey. There was a gale of laughter and 
applause, Billy joining heartily in the fun. 
Then he remarked, “‘He reminds me of one of 
my ancestors.” There was a roar of laughter 
and when it quieted down Billy continued: 
“My ancestors came from Britain.” From 
that moment he had the students in his hand 
and talked to them for forty-five minutes 
about the claims of Christ. 


The distrust and cynical disdain of many a 
news reporter have been turned to grudging 
admiration and, in many cases, to a warm 
and lasting friendship. One of these recently 
wrote in a personal letter, “As a reporter, I 
could cover Joe McCarthy, hating everything 
he stood for, and still record him as a hero 
if that’s what the facts of the moment dic- 
tated. Also, as a reporter, I could cover Billy 
Graham, loving him, and still record him as a 
flop if the facts added up to that. In other 
words, you’ve become a great guy, a good 
friend. But to the reporter in me you're still 
just a famed evangelist, and public property.” 

The queen’s invitation to Billy to preach at 
Windsor Chapel and to Ruth and Billy to 
have lunch with the royal family was fully 


publicized, but there were other occasions not _ 


so well known. After they had been invited to 
Clarence House to tea, Ruth wrote home: 

“Two men secretaries met us at the door. 
We shook hands with them. The doorman 
held out his hand (for Bill’s hat) and Bill 
shook that too—to the doorman’s evident 
surprise. We were led into a wide hall where 
we were joined by the ladies in waiting. . . 
Then suddenly the door opened: “Her Majesty 
the Queen Mother will receive Doctor and 
Mrs. Graham.’ 

“It was something of a shock, for I had 
expected to sit and be properly briefed by the 
‘in waitings’ before being introduced. But you 
don’t keep royalty waiting, so in we went. 
Now Mrs. Jarvis (wife of the moderator of the 
Church of Scotland) had taught me to curtsy. 
But the queen mother came toward us with 
her hand outstretched and I didn’t know 
whether to curtsy first and shake hands after 
or to shake hands and then curtsy. I don’t 
know which I did. Bill—the merciless wretch— 
said it looked as though I’d tripped over the 
TUL 

““Anyway, the queen mother was the dear- 
est, most charming person, and so was Prin- 
cess Margaret—a lovely, tiny thing, dressed 
in a bright pink taffeta dress with a little white 
cashmere sweater about her shoulders.” 

Later, they were guests of the Duke and 
Duchess of Hamilton, the queen’s representa- 
tives on the occasion of the opening of the 
Scottish Parliament and the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland in Edinburgh. 
Billy, after being introduced to one after an- 
other of Scotland’s leading peers, found him- 
self face to face with a very distinguished- 
looking gentleman. Bowing, Billy said, ““How 
do you do, my lord,” only to receive a startled, 
“T am your waiter, sir.” 

But a faux pas is indeed a rarity for Billy 
and he has become noted for his fast thinking 
on his feet. Some time ago, after he had spoken 
at a large theological seminary the president 
opened a question-and-answer period with the 
statement to the students: “‘Questions to Mr. 
Graham should be confined to the area of 
evangelism.” The first question asked him 
was, ““What do you think of McCarthy?” to 
which Billy immediately replied, “I did not 
know that he was an evangelist.”” At a press 
conference held in San Francisco the day 
prior to the opening of the crusade at the 
Cow Palace one newsman, obviously im- 
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pressed by Billy’s remarks, asked, ‘Doctor 
Graham, will you please tell me, what is your 
1.Q.?”’ Amid the general laughter Billy grinned 
and said, ““Not very high, I fear. I have always 
been afraid to have it determined.” 

The Billy Graham the public does not know 
is a man who is confronted daily with mul- 
tiplied problems and decisions. I marvel con- 
-stantly at his good judgment; not that he does 
not make mistakes—for he certainly does— 
‘but he faces problems which often involve 
many people, intricate organizations, possibly 
large sums of money, and the inescapable 
“problem of public relations. Paramount in his 
mind is his dedication to world evangelism 
and the effect any decision may have on that 
work. I have been present when propositions 
were made to Billy which sounded very advan- 
) tageous to something he was interested in. He 
has said quietly, ““We will have to pray about 
that,” and one got the impression that the 
‘ultimate decision would be based on factors 
and a wisdom far beyond human influence. 

Days, sometimes months, later I have looked 
back and marveled at the ultimate judgment 
he showed, often uncanny in its unerring 
sifting out of the heart of the matter. Once 
Billy was faced with a business proposition 
jwhich would have brought him a million 
dollars a year for five years. Recognizing this 
‘threat to his calling as an evangelist, he was 
actually frightened until he could reject the 
offer. And yet some say that his work is a 
racket and that he is in this work for the 
money he can make. These people do not 
know that some of us have often advanced 
money to cover an overdrawn bank account 
in his home town. They do not know that 
isubstantial sums received for writing an arti- 
cle, or for a TV appearance, have immediately 
been turned over to some Christian organiza- 
tion or work. 

On one occasion I know that a check for 
$4000 was given him at the conclusion of a 
strenuous seven-week campaign. This was a 
number of years ago, when he had no salary 
and when he and his family were entirely 
dependent on such gifts. But that same night 
Billy gave the entire amount to an organiza- 
tion which was making a special appeal for 
funds to support missionaries abroad. Later 
he put himself and all the members of his 
team on straight salaries to eliminate com- 
pletely the suspicion that he was using his 
evangelistic work as a means for personal gain. 

A year or so ago a columnist printed a 
story that Billy was having trouble with the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue over back taxes. 
Billy was puzzled, but Ruth laughed at the 
story. She said, ‘Well, honey, we did have 
some trouble over taxes—we had trouble pay- 
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Bi, fears the unwise accumulation or use 
of money as he would fear the plague, and 
with good reason, for money has been the 
snare and downfall of many who have gone 
before. He can be overwhelmingly generous. 
He is also frequently victimized by people 
who expect him to pick up the tab. At the 
same time he can be coldly meticulous in 
calling for accurate financial accounting of 
ill funds connected with a crusade. 

In our home we have often remarked that 
Billy is still a little boy. He is the one who 
offers to fix the fire in the open grate, to carry 
some heavy object from one room to another, 
‘o run down to the grocery in his car for some 
‘orgotten item, to walk up the stairs to save 
jomeone else far less pressed for time than 
ie. His occasional visits home, Christmas with 
the children, golf, mountain climbing, a short 
Tip with his family, all are entered into with a 
zest and joy which is contagious and which 
wrings delight to the children and a warm 
zlow to older people caught in its spell. 

As Billy became widely known, visitors be- 
same a real problem. Not that friends are not 
ilways welcome; but even friends, when num- 
yered in the tens of thousands, can constitute 
1 real menace to a normal home life. Billy 





iprrors’ Note: Billy Graham’s salary of $15,000 is his 
mly personal income except for royalties from his 
)0oks, which go into a trust fund for the children’s 
ducation. Because of his wide range of activities and 
ihe involved expenses resulting, it is extremely difficult 
0 arrive at an accurate budget for family and house- 
eeping expenditures alone; hence, a budget is omitted 
rom this story, 
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and Ruth like people, and truly appreciate 
their interest, but it became increasingly diffi- 
cult to keep a gracious balance between the 
overtures of friendship and open curiosity and 
the maintaining of a home where the children 
could be brought up in a normal atmosphere. 
One day several loaded buses pulled up along- 
side the house and crowds engulfed the yard, 
peered in windows and walked through the 


house. There were several other incidents of 


strangers’ actually forcing their way into the 
home. These were handled with firmness and 
tact, but they were disquieting at best. 

One day Ruth found that Bunny, then 
three, had a considerable number of coins in 


her tiny purse. This was mystifying, because 
Bunny’s allowance is 25 cents per week, and 
the money represented several weeks’ allow- 
ance, which Ruth knew the child never would 
have saved. Questioning elicited the informa- 
tion that some visitor a few days earlier had 
given her a dime for posing for a snapshot. 
Thereafter Bunny, who was not too young to 
recognize a remunerative venture when she 
saw it, had posted herself at the front gate 
with pocketbook open, ready and willing to 
be photographed. The posing was stopped 
immediately and with it the coins, but the 
incident underlined the already obvious fact 
that if the Grahams were to have any home 
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life at all and be able to bring up their 
children unspoiled by publicity, they would 
be forced to make different living arrange- 
ments. 

Billy and Ruth had long dreamed of a 


home on one of the mountains overlooking 
Montreat, and had previously bought a tract 
of 200 acres for $16 per acre. Now some ot 
their devoted friends got together and built 
them a house on the mountain. Soon after 
they moved into it in 1956, a friend wrote to 
me to say that he had heard this new place 
cost a million dollars and did I not think it 
was a shame for an evangelist to live in such 
luxury. I suggested that he come to see me 


QUALITY TESTED 


easy-care cottons 


One of the most exciting of fabric 
developments, “Everglaze” easy-care 


fabrics are found in almost every home. 


The magic of “Everglaze” fabrics 


lies in their built-in performance: 


easy washing and drying, little or 


no ironing, crease, shrink and 


stretch resistance, fresh immaculate 
appearance. All the hundreds of 


“Everglaze” fabrics are truly 


dependable because they pass rigid 


quality tests. And what a variety: 


lustrous satins and chintzes, 
natural-look or soft-as-silk 


cottons, crisp or textured fabrics, to 


name a few. Insist on “Everglaze”’ 


easy-care fabrics and apparel. 


At all fine stores. 


Yolande designs in a continental nautical 


mood, using a Springmaid cotton— 


Comeback, an "‘Everglaze” "Minicare”’ 


fabric. Mother's separates, sizes 10-18, 
in-and-outer blouse about $8.00, match- 
ing lined trapeze skirt about $10.00. 


Big sister's dress, sizes 7-14, $12.95. 


Little sister's dress, sizes 3-6X, $10.95. 


Brother’s suit, sizes 2-3X, $7.95. 


Toddler's dress, not shown, sizes 2-3X, 


$8.95. All fashions in navy only. 
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“Everglaze’’ Marketing Division, Wilmington, Delaware, supervises the international merchandising 


of the “Everglaze”’ and * 
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: Best & Co., Fifth Avenue, New York; Marshall Field & Company, Chicago; J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit; John Wanamaker, Philadelphia; Higbee Co., 


Cleveland; Rich's, Inc., Atlanta; Hutzler Brothers, Baltimore; |. Magnin & Co., all California stores and Seattle; L. S$. Ayres & Co., Inc., Indianapolis 
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and I would show him the ‘million-dollar 
house.’” He came, he saw, and he was com- 
pletely satisfied. 

The house is built of hewn logs, with floors 
of old, polished brick, large brick or fieldstone 
fireplaces and a magnificent view from every 
window. I have read news stories which credit 
Ruth with having designed the house, but this 
is not true. A famous architect drew the plans, 
but many of Billy’s and Ruth’s special ideas 
were incorporated in the design. Ruth wanted 
exposed beams and she scoured the country- 
side for old, abandoned cabins which she 
could buy, after making sure that the beams 
were still firm. ““You can’t afford to pay more 
than fifty dollars for a cabin,” she told me, 
“or else you can’t afford to move it.”’ She also 
offered so much per foot for old beams in 
usable condition. Except for the living-room 
girders, all the beams in the downstairs rooms 
are these old ones, some two feet wide, some 
with ancient initials carved on them. Planking 
from the cabins that was still good was also 
used in the house; and Ruth found some old 
cabin doors, one of which she wanted hung 
in a closet in the front hall. This brought open 
rebellion from one of the workmen. Finally 
he hung the door and then quit, remarking, 
““A man can’t take no pride in this kind of 
work.” 

The house is comfortable, airy and simple, 
with nothing in it that children or pets can 
damage much. Most of the furniture is what 
Ruth calls ““North Carolina primitive,” old 
pieces which she likes because, as she says, 
“They are typical of our forefathers’ ingenuity 
and art—and they are sturdy and practical. 
If | had new cherry furniture, sometimes when 
the children are roistering around, I’d lose my 
mind!” The dining table is an old plantation 
table, heavily scarred with pot rings. In the 
kitchen is a lazy-Susan table which Ruth 
found in one of the old cabins; the owner 
gave it to her when she bought the cabin. 
Last year she gave Billy a spinning wheel for 
Christmas; he received it with about the same 
degree of enthusiasm she had displayed the 
year before when he gave her a plow. 

Ruth has picked up furniture in junk shops, 
secondhand stores, and occasionally in antique 
shops. Originally she planned to refinish the 
old chests, tables and chairs herself, but the 
time and work required for one small cabinet 
persuaded her that she could better have 
refinishing done by experts. Even so, she 
estimates that the total cost of furnishing the 
house has been considerably less than if she 
had bought new furniture in a store. Ruth 
knows antiques and is always interested in 
old pieces, but she says firmly, “I am not a 
collector. My house is furnished now and I’m 
through. Until I see another old cabin or 
chair and then I get goose bumps all over 
again.” 


A; a child Ruth used to write poetry and 
paint; her mother and I have in our living 
room two pictures which she painted when 
she was about twelve, and which she now 
considers ‘‘absolutely revolting.” She also 
used to sew expertly, but she has little time 
now for such “creative activities’; but many 
of us consider bringing up five children as 
much more creative anyway, and I am sure 
she thinks so too. 

The Grahams’ house is about 3000 feet 
above sea level, located on almost the only 
level stretch on their mountain, and even that 
had to be blasted and graded in order to make 
space. A stream below the house has been 
deepened and dammed to make a swimming 
pool for the children. Most of their acreage is 
nearer to the vertical than the horizontal; it 
is precipitous mountain land, wooded with 
oak, pine, hemlock, dogwood, gum and an 
occasional maple, with so much rhododen- 
dron and mountain laurel that even in the 
dead of winter the hills still look green. The 
woods abound in foxes, raccoons and pos- 
sums, hedgehogs and chipmunks and squir- 
rels. Although they have never seen one, there 
are wildcats in the hills, and a bear was killed 
close by a year ago. My wife and I sometimes 
worry because there are also rattlesnakes and 
copperheads, and because Ruth is absolutely 
fearless. Last summer when she encountered 
a rattlesnake, she didn’t yell for help; she 
killed it, 


I suppose Ruth’s lack of fear may be 
attributed to her childhood in China, where 
we were constantly surrounded by bandits 
and civil war. In any case, it is tempered by 
discretion. Currently she has forbidden the 
children to play in the woods, because rabies 
among foxes has been reported farther south. 
Although there is no evidence that it has 
spread to these mountains, two dead foxes 
have been found in their woods (Franklin did 
an autopsy on one) and there is no point in 
taking unnecessary chances. 

Ruth’s intrepid disposition is reflected in 
her children, or at least in Gigi, who last sum- 
mer in her mother’s absence undertook to 
drive the jeep, loaded with all the children, 
up a steep trail above the house. She is fasci- 
nated by the jeep, and Ruth had allowed her 
to steer it about the turnaround in front of 
the house a few days before, never dreaming 
that she could or would try to drive it alone. 
However, she could—and did! She was doing 
all right, too, until they reached a place where 
the sheer bank had been softened by overflow 
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VACUUM CLEANER 


At the turn of the century, James 
Murray Spangler, a janitor in a Can- 
ton, Ohio, department store, was 
afflicted by an asthmatic condition 
which was aggravated by dust. 

Because of his condition, he began 
tinkering with an idea which would 
enable him to sweep the store, and 
yet not cause the dust that would be 
sure to affect him. His first model was 
made from a pillowcase, an electric- 
fan motor, a soapbox made airtight 
by adhesive tape, and a handmade 
tin fan. 

W. H. Hoover, a leather-goods 
man from North Canton, Ohio, heard 
of this contraption, and offered to 
finance the needed improvements. 
Thus, because of an asthmatic condi- 
tion of a janitor, the modern-day 
vacuum cleaner was born. 

M. ROBERT BEASLEY 


from a small stream. The edge collapsed under 
them, the jeep overturned, and both jeep and 
screaming children rolled over and over each 
other for about fifty feet down the mountain. 
It is a wonder that they were not killed, but 
only Franklin received a cut serious enough 
to require suturing. The others escaped with 
painful abrasions and a good scare—and, for 
Gigi, a stern reprimand. 

One day my wife was driving up the moun- 
tain to their home when she met Franklin 
strolling down the road, clad in his cowboy 
suit, and carrying a large possum by its 
prehensile tail. Possums are not normally 
vicious animals, but they have deep jaws and 
sharp, mean teeth which can do some nasty 
damage. Mrs. Bell stopped the car and asked, 
in some alarm, “Franklin, aren’t you afraid 
that possum will bite you?” “‘Oh, I’m watch- 
ing him,” Franklin assured her, and went on 
down the trail swinging the possum vigor- 
ously. 

Now that they live up on the mountain, the 
Grahams have a little more privacy, but the 
situation in that regard is only less acute 
rather than solved. Their house is reached by 
a twisting mountain road which in some 
places has a gradient of 28 per cent, yet people 
still come in streams. In an effort at dissua- 
sion, Ruth recently had several signs painted 
and placed prominently along the road. The 
last one was a definite warning, because 
Belshazzar, the now-old great Pyrenees dog, 
has been known to nip strangers. The sign 
painter prepared the warning: “Beware of 
viscious Dog.”’ When Ruth saw the misspelled 
word she said, ““Oh, well, it makes little dif- 
ference. Anyone who has come that far can’t 
read anyway, much less spell.” 

Bill Gibbs, the famous bear hunter, lives 
only a few miles from Montreat and in the 
winter, during the hunting season, Billy has 
taken part in some of his hunts. His reward 


has been an abundance of fresh air and some 
good comradeship—nothing else. Billy and 
Franklin sometimes go pheasant hunting, too, 
but thus far they’ve never got one. 

Unfortunately, Billy Graham has little time 
for such activities, much as he enjoys them. 
Once a cross-handed golfer, he changed his 
grip and stance and brought his game down 
into the respectable eighties (once a seventy- 
six), but he has little time for golf. When he 
is home he occasionally takes the children 
around the golf course with him, with fierce 
competition as to who gets to caddie—the 
caddie has as much fun, and gets paid for it. 
Pressure of his work has restricted Billy’s time 
for recreation, and years of increasing respon- 
sibilities have matured him. Public recogni- 
tion and acclaim by some, bitter attacks by 
others, the association with many men of 
affairs in many parts of the world, all have 
widened his horizons and deepened his char- 
acter. 

Despite honors and attentions which have 
been accorded him, about many of which the 
world knows nothing, Billy Graham has con- 
tinued to be humble, lovable and fixed in his 
one supreme purpose: to know and to do the 
will of God. To me his sincere humility is a 
quality of character not seen very often. With 
all his contact with the great and the near 
great, all the acclaim and recognition that have 
been accorded him, only a man of great 
character could keep from having his head 
turned. That Billy feels God has called him 
for his task and laid His hand on him in 
strength and blessing but deepens his humility 
and sense of divine mission. 


The Billy Graham the public does not know 
is the man who, confronted with thousands of 
invitations to preach around the world—invi- 
tations which press in on him as opportunities 
a changing world may only too soon dispel— 
is forced by these and other circumstances to 
spend hours in prayer. There are sleepless 
nights and early-morning hours in Bible study. 
When he is at home even his family never sees 
him until between nine and ten in the morning. 

During Billy’s long absences from home 
when he is engaged in crusades, Ruth makes a 
positive effort to keep the thought of him 
vivid in the children’s minds. He calls home 
at frequent intervals, they read his letters 
aloud and talk about him and pray for him, 
so that when he comes home the children 
accept him as naturally and happily as if he’d 
just been to the village for a newspaper. When 
Gigi was only a year old, Billy was gone for 
six months, but when she saw her daddy again 
she knew him instantly and ran to him. He 
returned from another absence when Franklin 
was quite small and found himself eyed doubt- 
fully by his son, who asked, ““Who is him?” 
It was only momentary confusion, though; 
Franklin hadn’t had time to associate this tall 
man with the daddy in the picture on the 
living-room table. 

Ruth mostly handles disciplinary matters, 
of necessity, but Billy is a big help when he is 
there. She insists on respect and obedience, 
but says, ‘““Sometimes the children get so used 
to my voice that they don’t even hear me. But 
when Bill says, ‘Don’t do that,’ or ‘Don’t you 
dare speak to your mother that way!’ it really 
makes an impression.’ Not long ago Franklin 
had struck Gigi, and Billy took him into his 
study and said, “If you had a little boy who 
was mean to his sister, what would you do?” 
Franklin said quickly, “I wouldn’t spank 
him!”’ They discussed the matter further and 
decided to pray over it. Franklin’s prayer was, 
“Please forgive me for hitting Gigi—and 
please forgive her for all the times she’s 
hit me!” 

The Graham children are all as high- 
spirited as normal youngsters should be, and 
they absorb their Christianity through their 
eyes, ears and the seats of their pants. Their 
parents want them to know and love the 
Bible, and Ruth takes every opportunity to 
read from it and teach them about it. She 
says there is more practical child help in the 
book of Proverbs than in any ten books of 
child psychology. One afternoon recently she 
heard a howl from the kitchen and was 
shocked to find that Anne, usually quiet and 
friendly, had slapped Bunny right in the face. 
“Anne,” Ruth exclaimed, “what in the world 
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do you think you’re doing?” “It’s all right, 


mother,” said Anne reasonably, “I’m just — 


teaching her the Bible. I struck her on one 
cheek, and am teaching her to turn the other.” 

Ruth was better pleased with Anne while 
Billy was in the hospital after his ram-ification. 
He received a great many get-well cards from 
friends all over the world. Anne was given 
some of the cards and told to share with 
Bunny. She said, “Look, Bunny, mamma 
gave us these to play with—aren’t they beau- 
tiful? There are’’—she counted—‘‘eleven. 
That’s six for you and five for me.” 

A woman friend asked Ruth if she does 
not resent the long periods when she is alone 
with the children during Billy’s frequent and 
necessary absences. Her reply, seemingly ir- 
relevant at first, was: “I loved China so much 
that if I had known when I came to the States 
to college that I would never be going back, I 
would not have come. All my life I had felt 
called to mission work there, and I only came 
to college to prepare myself for that work. I 
tried at first to persuade Bill that we should 
go out together, but he could never feel that 
that was the Lord’s will for him, and of course 
he was right. I think the Lord must have 
given me that intense yearning for a purpose, 
so that I could have the understanding and 
the sense of fulfillment that I receive now from 
Bill’s work. If I had been a missionary all my 
life I could not have touched a tenth of the 
people he reaches in one meeting. He is my 
proxy; so I can watch him go with no regrets 
and wait for him joyfully.” 

Ruth tries to attend at least a part of each 
crusade and, when possible, she takes the 
children, although not all at one time. Mrs. 
Bell and I are happy to keep the remaining 
ones with us. One time when Gigi, then about 
six, was staying with us she convulsed us by 
remarking pensively, “You know, I'd like to. 
go to heaven and see what it’s like there. I’ve 
seen enough of this world.” . 

When Anne was small she was taken to 
Chattanooga to hear her father preach on the 
subject of ““Home.” She sat quietly, drawing a 
picture, until Billy told the audience of an 
afternoon when Ruth had left him to look 
after the children. He said, “In my youth I 
used to plow with a four-mule team, and it 
was nothing like as hard as trying to cope 
with those active youngsters.” Anne looked 
downright disgusted and said with asperity, 
“Why don’t he keep that to heself?”’ 

There was one unscheduled bout at Madi- 
son Square Garden last summer which did 
not make the sports pages, and the final deci- 
sion was a draw. Ruth had brought Franklin 
and Bunny with her that time. Billy’s sermon 
seemed long to the five-year-old son of the 
evangelist, who was seated at his mother’s 
right. On her left sat his seven-year-old sister, 
a good target for repressed youthful energies.. 
Quick as a flash a small fist slipped across and 
administered a resounding thump on the un- 
suspecting chin. Before Ruth could sense what 
was happening an equally effective left hook 
flashed back across her lap to stop the chal- 
lenger. The final decision was administered 
by the referee (and not to the chins of the 
contestants) a short time later in their hotel 
room. 

Franklin is right now at an age when, as 
Ruth expresses it, “he just adores to swat.” 
She is trying hard to instill in him the basic 
idea that if he must fight, he is to fight only 
with boys his size or larger, and never, never 
hit a girl. The logic in this is not entirely clear 
to Franklin, who, until Ned’s birth, was the 
only boy in the family, with three larger and 
older sisters. When he comes home from the 
first grade, his mother asks him, ““Were you a 
good boy today?” His reply is frequently, 
“Well, I guess I was just medium.” If his 
offense is serious enough it may earn him a 


spanking, or he may lose his television hour | 


with his favorite programs, ““Wild Bill Hic- 
cup,” “Royal Rogers” and “Grandma in the 
Jungle.”” Franklin’s shaky command of Eng- 
lish is a source of amusement to all of us. 
When he spilled a glass of milk on the table- 
cloth, he said disconsolately, “I guess I’m just 
Menace the dentist.” 

On one of his rare visits home Billy noticed 
that all the children were wearing badly worn 
clothes, some of them actually ragged With- 
out saying anything to Ruth he took the four 
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children to Asheville and bought them com- 
plete outfits. What he lacked in judgment was 
made up by enthusiasm. Ruth was horrified 
when she saw the conglomeration of sizes and 
colors and quietly returned the lot. The sales- 
clerk said, “Mrs. Graham, I hope you don’t 
scold Mr. Graham; he was having such a 
good time.” It was only later that the truth 
‘leaked out. Gigi had talked the situation over 
with the others and told them that if they 
wore their oldest clothes when their father 
‘came home he would notice them and take 
them in and get new ones. Ruth did not catch 
on and Billy fell for the ragged condition of 
his children and outfitted them as per the 
plans of the little rascals. At least all had a 
‘good time until the bubble burst. 

One of Billy's weaknesses is pets and ani- 
mals in general. Years ago he acquired the 
great Pyrenees dog which he named Bel- 
shazzar. Since then cats, other dogs, birds, 
the famous sheep and a mule have been 
added. One day his secretary showed Ruth a 
letter with the remark, “Mrs. Graham, I 
think you had better see this.” It was a letter 
from a pet shop saying that the shepherd- 
collie pup Billy had ordered had arrived. The 
fact that he had acquired a beagle puppy and 
a pedigreed great Dane only two weeks 
earlier led Ruth to make other arrangements 
with the pet shop. Ruth has been heard to 
complain that she did not know whether she 
was raising a family or managing a zoo. 

Belshazzar, oldest and largest of the pets, 
weighs 160 pounds—only twenty less than 
Billy himself. He has a warm place in Billy’s 
heart and knows it. When Billy is away he is 
not permitted in the house, and makes no 
attempt to come in, but once Billy comes 
home Belshazzar will march boldly into the 
house and give Ruth a disdainful look which 
carries with it a dare to put him out. The 
great Dane, Princess, is still a puppy, but she 
is already as big as a small pony. She chews 
everything in sight, from tin cans to mat- 
tresses. 

Mouldy, the cat, presents the children with 
from four to six kittens three times a year and 
maintains a trundle bed in the guest room as 
her private obstetrical ward. She rules the 
entire ménage with sharp claws and agile 
limbs, and the dogs in particular stand in awe 
of her. When Billy is at home she sits by his 
chair at the table, expecting a titbit now and 
then. When he is away she never comes near 
the table. 

One of Billy’s serious problems is his mail. 
Probably one million letters resulted from the 
TV broadcasts each Saturday night last sum- 
mer. Little wonder that hundreds of impor- 
tant letters, letters which deserved and de- 
manded answers, were caught in this unex- 
pected deluge and good friends wondered why 
they did not receive replies in a reasonable 
time. 


On- influential religious journal, unend- 
ingly critical of Billy, intimated that he does 
not write the articles for his daily column. 
They would be less criti¢al if they could see 
him working on these, carefully studying and 
correcting. Prior to leaving for the New York 
campaign he had these answers prepared for 
over four months. 

As an in-law I have been intimately aware 
of many of the criticisms leveled at Billy and 
of some of his most vocal critics. No matter 
how untrue the criticism, or how bitter some 
of it may be, he has made it a lifelong rule not 
to answer. He takes the position that there is 
no end to such polemics and that becoming 
involved in controversies would detract from 
and even destroy the effectiveness of his min- 
istry. Criticism can be helpful and unquestion- 
ably Billy has profited from some of it. But 
it can be malicious and bitter and it can hurt 
deeply. 

After one particularly virulent attack on 
Billy, a friend wrote, “Pay no attention to 
him. Long ago I learned never to fight a 
kunk. Even if you win the battle it leaves you 
in a mess.”’ I do not think Billy saw that letter, 
but it was good advice. 

Some critics seize on anything, or nothing. 
Several years ago I received a letter from a 
woman in a distant state. She said she loved 
to hear Billy on the radio and that she had 
great confidence in him. However, her hus- 
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band detested him and had recently taunted 
her about the “mansion” Billy had built and 
the money he had made. Would I please tell 
her if this was true? As they were then living 
in the very modest home in Montreat, so 
cramped for space that two of the children 
were sleeping in a double-decker bed in a 
tiny sewing room, it was not difficult to dispel 
the illusion of the mansion by sending her a 
picture of their house. 

Much of the criticism leveled at Billy 
Graham stems from a misunderstanding of 
the man and his methods. He is amazingly 
successful in disarming such misgivings among 
ministers in cities where he is to hold meetings. 
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Prior to such meetings he meets several times 
with all the clergymen of the area who will 
come. Disarmingly frank, openly asking for 
counsel and advice, and at the same time 
speaking with the authority of experience, he 
shows these fellow ministers that he is coming 
into their midst to work with them and for 
the church. Before such an approach misgiv- 
ings and criticism disappear. 

Of course there are always critics and some 
can never be appeased, but among Billy’s 
warmest friends and supporters today are 
some who at one time would have none of him. 

I have heard him preach hundreds of times, 
both here and abroad. Although his father- 
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in-law, I have watched and listened with a 
critical eye and ear, trying to analyze his 
preaching objectively. There are those who 
say that Billy is not a great preacher and that 
he is not a deep theologian. He says himself, 
“I’m no great intellectual, and there are thou- 
sands of men who are better preachers than I 
am.” Be that as it may, there are times when 
in delivery and in sermon content he reaches 
great heights. But there are four things which 
distinguish the preaching of Billy Graham and 
I am convinced that they are the secret of his 
success. 

These four things are: Authority: He does 
not say what he thinks, nor does he give the 
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opinion of others. He preaches on the author- 
ity of the Scriptures, and from his lips “The 
Bible says’’ comes with great conviction. The 
second is Simplicity: He preaches so that the 
man in the street understands. As a cab driver 
once said to me, “‘He is the first preacher I 
ever heard that I knew what he was talking 
about.” In the third place there is Urgency: 
Billy preaches with an urgency born of the 
conviction that men desperately need Jesus 
Christ as Saviour and Lord. Finally, he 
preaches to a Decision: As a good spokesman 
for Jesus Christ he presses the claims of 
Christ as something to be decided on vow, not 
at some distant date. 

There are tens of thousands of people 
around the world who will testify to the 
change Christ has brought and whose lives 
are mute witness to the power of the Gospel 
Billy preaches. I recently read an article in an 
extremely liberal religious journal in which 


most suitable for him. Unless we know that we 
can provide a reasonable number of introduc- 
tions, we do not take clients on at all. For in- 
stance, I recently had to refuse a widower with 
eight children and very little money. Nor 
could I help the man who kept writing from 
prison that he wanted a nice little wife to set- 
tle down with after he got out; nor the man 
who claimed he was a confirmed alcoholic 
and intended to remain one. On the other 
hand, I have succeeded with clients who 
seemed, at first, unlikely candidates for mar- 
riage: one was a dwarf; another, a retired 
cook of eighty whom I married to a retired 
butler of eighty-four! 

We do not limit introductions per client, 
and perhaps knowing this makes some people 
even more choosy than theyywould normally 
be. One woman was with us for eight years, 
averaging an introduction every month before 
she finally married! But we give only one 
introduction at a time, so that we know ex- 
actly who is meeting whom, and we keep in 
touch so that we soon learn of successes and 
failures. First we send the man’s name, ad- 
dress and description to the woman; if she is 
interested, she writes him a note, suggesting 
that they meet. Usually these first encounters 
go smoothly, although there are occasional 
hitches. 

One girl could never remember what she 
had said she would be wearing. The man 
would be searching anxiously for a girl in a 
gray dress and a red hat, while she, in a black 
suit and a yellow hat, would be impatiently 
waiting not two yards away. Finally I told 
her to telephone me as soon as she had made 
her arrangements, so that I might write down 
details of the costume which she had promised 
to wear, and remind her on the day of the 
meeting. 

Another muddle resuited from a young 
American’s unfamiliarity with our well-known 
paper-back Penguin books. I had been par- 
ticularly anxious for him to meet a delightful 
English girl, and was concerned when he 
called and asked if she were mentally dis- 
turbed. “She sounded very nice,”’ he explained, 
“but she said she’d meet me wearing a 
flowered-silk dress and waving a penguin!” 

Our clients usually discover very quickly 
whether or not they like each other. Their 
first impressions are sometimes amusing: 

Miss C: “‘He took me to a cellar full of 
dusty beer bottles and we each waded through 
a pile of spaghetti—not a thing to eat with a 
stranger.” 

Mr. F: “A bit of homespun with a heart of 
gold, she will make no demands on a man and 
will work like a beaver. She is obviously not 
frightened of the yacht and is physically 
capable of standing a rough trip. However, 
I cannot see her helping one’s career when one 
hopes to become a V.I.P. She would suit a tea 
planter, or a major in the army without too 
much intellect.” 

Miss K: “He fired questions at me and 
hardly waited for answers, but gradually be- 
came less fierce.”’ 

Mr. X: “Miss R was unpunctual, untidy 
and uninteresting.” 


the writer ridiculed the meetings at Madison 
Square Garden. My mind turned to a young 
man who only the day before had visited in 
my home. He had had a broken home, was an 
incipient alcoholic and had been a source of 
sorrow to his entire family. He made a deci- 
sion for Christ during the Garden campaign. 
His home has been restored, his desire for al- 
cohol taken away and he has changed his pro- 
fession and is already enrolled in a theological 
seminary, preparing himself to enter the 
ministry. 

Some so severely critical have little to show 
for their own ministry. As a layman I am 
compelled to say that until they can produce 
better results in some other way it might be 
the better part of wisdom to keep quiet. 

As I write this there have just come to my 
desk two interesting statements. One is by 
the editor of a well-known liberal religious 
journal in which he says: “*. . . six months 
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If the first meeting is an obvious failure, a 
woman usually tells the man that she has met 
someone else, or that she is going on vacation, 
or (honestly) that she does not think they will 
get along together. Men commonly use busi- 
ness affairs as an excuse, although sometimes 
they say they joined only for a joke—which 
infuriates us, since it is not true, and leaves us 
in a bad position. One old man, if he didn’t 
like the woman, simply sent her a printed card 
saying he was dead. 

People who are naturally shy and have hesi- 
tated to come to us in the first place sometimes 
become discouraged after a few unsuccessful 
tries. These we talk to, trying to find out if 
there is any specific trouble, persuading them 
to continue. Psychological cases that obviously 
need professional help we send on to one of 
the many expert organizations which will give 
them free and good advice. We do have lonely 
and timid people who come to us, but not so 
many as one might think. More of our clients 
are those who have recently moved to a new 
community and are having trouble getting 
acquainted; or those, like the professor who 
was tired of brilliant women, who want to 
meet someone outside their immediate pro- 
fession or environment. Attractive, socially 
experienced men and women frequently ex- 
plain that day after day they see the same 
friends at the same parties at the same clubs— 


after a campaign [by Billy Graham] in Madi- 
son Square Garden, or Harringay Arena [in 
London], or the Cow Palace [San Francisco, 
where Mr. Graham is currently conducting a 
crusade], the only observable effect of one of 
the emotional balls is more people clamoring 
for more of the same kind of excitement.” 
The other is a letter from the minister of one 
of New York’s oldest churches, near Times 
Square. He writes: “Seven months have passed 
since the New York crusade and we are still 
experiencing the thrills of reaping the benefits 
of that great venture for Christ. Of the fifty 
new people we gained through the New York 
crusade, all of whom were enrolled in our 
adult instruction program on the fundamen- 
tals of Christian teaching, only two have 
dropped out. . . . We got much more out of 
the crusade than we put into it . . . it has given 
us new vitality and a new vision. We thank 
God for the experience which has been ours.” 
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they want to find someone “different.” And 
then there are those who have been out of 
circulation for various reasons. One successful 
career girl of thirty-four said, ““Now, at last, 
I can afford to relax and have fun; can even 
get married! But suddenly I realize that every- 
one I know is married already.” 

The average age of my clients has gone 
down since the war. Today the average age of 
women is twenty-seven; of men, thirty-four. 
Under thirty I have approximately equal 
numbers of men and women, but after that an 
increasing number of women. At the moment, 
we have a father (sixty) and his daughter 
(thirty-five) on our books; we are able to give 
him far more choice than we can give her. 
Men under thirty usually ask to meet women 
who are two or three years younger than 
themselves, but at forty they want a wife ten 
years younger; and at fifty, ten or fifteen years 
younger! 

We are always suspicious of anyone, male 
or female, who asks to meet someone with a 
lot of money. Fortune hunters terrify us, and 
we introduce our rich women clients only to 
men of good income and prospects. On the 
other hand, if a girl without money is ex- 
tremely beautiful, intelligent and, in our 
opinion, well equipped to be the wife of a rich 
man, we may introduce her to one. One girl, 
adopted by her nurse when her mother died, 





“But to have dishpan hands at my age!” 
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Some five years ago Billy wrote Peace With 
God, which became a best seller among reli- 
gious books. I knew Billy had worked hard 
and prayed much as he wrote that book, but 
I had not seen the manuscript. One day I 
received a copy by airmail special delivery and 
was happily impressed as I hurriedly scanned 
through its pages. Not until later, when some- 
one called my attention to it, did I notice the 
dedicatory page: 


Dedicated to 
L. NELSON BELL, M.D. 
Surgeon, missionary, statesman, 
editor, adviser, and my close 
friend and father-in-law. 


If any of the readers of this article have 
detected a trace of personal affection and ad- 
miration for Billy Graham on my part it is 
merely coincidental to the fact that he, too, 
has graciously acknowledged me as his in-law. 


was acutely unhappy in an environment to 
which she really did not belong by birth. 
Through scholarships, she had won an ex- 
cellent education, and although she loved her 
adoptive mother, she had little in common 
with the family and the family’s friends. She 
came to us and we married her to a successful 
businessman. 

Another time we introduced a pretty young 
motion-picture starlet to a man with consider- 
able money and.a title. She was sick of going 
out with temperamental actors; he com- 
plained that he met only debutantes who were 
passionately devoted to the country, dogs and 
horses! Today they have three children and 
she is one of the more amusing Londo: 
hostesses. 7 

When I first opened my bureau, English 
men were more practical about marriage than 
English women. (French, Spanish and Italian 
women have always been more practical 
about it, and still are!) However, male and 
female demands have changed quite a bit 
since 1939. Girls are getting over the idea that 
every American is a millionaire who will give 
his wife an apartment with a Hollywood-style 
kitchen run telepathically from an easy chair. 
Whereas women used to be quite vague about — 
income and job details, saying romantically, 
“Td like to meet a movie star or an explorer,” 
they are more interested today in a man with 
a steady job and an assured pension. Even so, 
they are hardly mercenary. I find that women 
usually aim for a lower income than the men 
they will meet actually have. 

A woman wrote the other day saying she 
must marry a man who lived near Birming- 
ham, because her work was there and she did 
not intend to give up a career for marriage. 
This has been happening more and more fre- 
quently since the war. Of my first twenty 
women clients, five lived at home, one was a 
secretary for her father, and among the others 
were four secretaries, a nurse, a schoolmis- 
tress, a manicurist, a hotel receptionist, a girl 
training to be a singer. My most recent list in- 
cludes an architect, a doctor, two physio- 
therapists, a violinist, an actress, a television 
executive, a chemist, a dressmaker owning 
her own business. Nearly all my women clients 
today have jobs—some of them requiring in- 
tensive training. 

Older men still think a woman’s place is in 
the home, but many of the younger ones 
would like their wives to have some occupa- 
tion, either part or full time, until they have 
children. Before the war, young men were 
most interested in meeting glamorous women. § 
During the war, they veered around to the 
practical and domestic type. But today they # 
believe a woman can be both domestic and 
glamorous. One man wrote, “I don’t want a 
woman who is capable of taking charge of 
everything. Of course I don’t want her to be 
idiotic, but I would like her to rely on‘me a 
little—or pretend to.” 

In general, men and women seek approxi- 
mately the same things in marriage. Women 
want simply a home of their own, children and 
companionship. Men expect a wife to make a 
home for them, to be a companion, a money 
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earner if necessary, to have children and keep 
them under control. If she is beautiful and a 
good cook, so much the better! 

Some clients express their ideas quite elo- 
quently. ““Why do I wish to marry?” one girl 
wrote. “‘Not to fill an emptiness, but to fulfill 
a fullness, if that makes sense—to have com- 
panionship in leading a complete life. I shall 

_ live as fully as I can if I do not marry, but 
. think that if I find the right man we could 
- make a bigger contribution together than 
apart.” 
I try to persuade clients to marry people 
. with similar backgrounds and religions, and 
find that like marries like in most cases; but 
many clients cling determinedly to their men- 
_tal image of a marriage partner—“‘suitable” or 
not. They come to us because they are unable 
to find that ideal image on their own, and hav- 
ing paid their five guineas, they expect their 
money’s worth. Since most do eventually 
choose marriage partners who correspond to 
their ideal, we try not to decide what’s best for 
a client, although I have occasionally given 
in to hunches. For instance, after I noted that 
a young man who had asked to meet petite 
blondes invariably quarreled with them, I 
introduced him to a tall brunette—and he 
married her. 

I am not always so lucky, though. Two ex- 
ceptionally attractive and sophisticated people 
joined at about the same time, and I| was con- 
vinced that they were made for each other. At 
their only meeting she told him that he was 
the most conceited man she had ever met, and 
he told her that she was not only stupid but 
that he was entirely in sympathy with her 

-first husband who had recently left her and 
who happened to be an acquaintance of his. 
He was amused by the incident, but she was 
perfectly furious. 

The Marriage Bureau is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a counseling agency; and | seldom give 
clients advice unless I know that they are 
ruining their chances for marriage through 
a fault that could easily be corrected. These 
faults are usually such things as unpunctuality, 
talking too much, not making enough effort, 
untidiness, overdressing, not dressing up 
enough. Boasting of former conquests, gau- 
cherie, bad manners, general thoughtlessness 
are also listed as faults which hinder court- 
ship and marriage. I have advised more than 
one woman to get a permanent or a new 
hairdo, and have suggested to several men 
that they keep their suits pressed and spruce 
up their general appearance. 

One girl who came to us was very shy. One 
day she announced that she was going to have 
her inhibitions removed; six months later she 
was back again requesting an introduction. 
After she had caused a fight in a night club 
when she was with one of my clients, heartily 
shocked another by her loud conversation in 
a quiet restaurant, and had been arrested for 
disorderly conduct when she was with a third, 
I said I would not give her any more intro- 
ductions unless she had some of her inhibi- 
tions put back in again. She finally married a 
man she met in a nudist gamp—not through us. 


ree years ago, when I plunged so en- 
thusiastically into the marriage business, I 
naively assumed my idea to be completely 
original. I had not heard about the marriage 
brokers of early Greece and Rome, nor the 
schatchen of Jewish literature, nor even the 
Matrimonial Alliance Office which flourished 
in London’s James Street in 1837. When I had 
time to do research, I was interested to learn 
that marriage bureaus invariably spring up 
when, through wars or economic change, 
there is a shifting of population. In this age 
of rapid travel, easy communication and grow- 
ing informality we may be inclined to assume 
that there is no excuse for Joneliness. But there 
are many young people earning their living 
away from home, many middle-aged women 
living alone, many widows and widowers 
whose children have grown up and married, 
many people who simply cannot make friends. 
These are the lonely people—these are people 
who can be helped by a marriage bureau. 
Some critics object to the idea of “planned 
marriages” and “the sensible approach.” But 
men and women who have made up their 
minds to get married after a considerable 
amount of thought, who have consciously or 





unconsciously decided what sort of person 
they want to marry, who are not being swept 
off their feet by a moment’s whim, or escap- 
ing from their parents, or conforming to a 
group—these people are not too sensible to 
fall in love. I think that very few of my clients 
are willing to accept marriage without love, 
and often it is love at first sight. 

One of my favorite telegrams reads: you 
WILL BE GLAD TO HEAR WE FIRST MET YESTER- 
DAY BECAME ENGAGED BY TEATIME AND INTEND 
TO GET MARRIED SOONEST. 

I started the Marriage Bureau as a business, 
and it has been a successful one. But it is per- 
sonally rewarding as well, for it makes people 


happy—and there is never a dull day! Re- 
cently we got a woman married for the second 
time. Her first husband died three months be- 
fore she had their second child; she was heart- 
broken, for she was very much in love with 
him, and she was also left without much 
money. We heard about her tragedy and asked 
her to come see us, for she would not have 
come on her own, fearing to seem hard- 
hearted. Two years after her husband’s death, 
we were able to marry her to a sympathetic 
and suitable man. 

Another heart-warming case I remember 
was the young woman whose husband was 
killed in an air crash and who had five young 
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children under ten. An old family friend paid 
her registration fee and said he would con- 
sider the money well spent if we could help 
her. She had three introductions and married 
the third man—a widower with two children. 
Today they have eight children, all under 
fourteen. 

We have not yet had any children of “‘our” 
marriages come to us, but that day cannot be 
very far off. Some of these children must be 
nearly eighteen now, and I anticipate meeting 
them. Twenty years is not enough time to 
spend in the delightful business of match- 
making. I hope to continue for another forty. 
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270 calories 
when you sweeten 


126 calories 


when you use 
calorie-free Sucaryl 


with sugar 





ou cant taste the difference, but 


Sucaryl makes it lots easier to cut down calories 


WEIGHT WATCHER’S BROWN DERBY PIE 


Y6 tsp. salt 


c. skim milk 


Crust: 
1 c. cornflakes, crushed 
2 tbsp. melted butter 
1 tbsp. nonfat dry milk 
1 tsp. Sucaryl solution 


tsp. vanilla 


tbsp. cocoa 


eggs, separated 


tsp. Sucaryl solution 


either . 


Sucaryl simply says you don’t have to trim por- 
tions to trim calories. No compromising your taste, 
any dish sweetened with calorie-free 
Sucaryl tastes just like its sugar-sweetened twin. 





envelope gelatin 
c. cold water 
tsp. rum flavoring 


Filling: 

1 tbsp. cornstarch 
1 tbsp. Sucaryl solution 
Crust: Combine all ingredients. Press into 9” pie plate. Bake in 
hot oven (375° F.) about 12 min. Save a few crumbs for the top. 
Filling: Combine cornstarch, 1 tbsp. Sucary], salt, in top of double 
boiler. Gradually add milk mixed with egg yolks. Cook over hot 
water until thick, stirring constantly. Remove from heat. Add 
vanilla. To 1 cup custard mixture, add 2 tsp. Sucaryl and cocoa, 
blending well. Pour into crust. Chill until firm. Soften gelatin in 
cold water and blend into remaining custard. Stir until dissolved; 
add rum flavoring, cool. Beat egg whites stiff and fold into custard. 
Spoon over chocolate layer and chill until set. (6 servings) 

FREE—Our new cookbook, "“Calorie-saving Recipes with 
Sucaryl,” including dozens of new kitchen-tested ideas for des- 
serts beverages, sauces, dressings ... 50 wonderful recipes in all! 
Get your free copy at your drug store. 
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You use Sucary] practically anywhere you would 
sugar. In tablet form, to sweeten your coffee, tea 
or any other drink. Solution, for fruits and cereals, 
for cooking and baking. 


Sucaryl,of course,is for anyone sensibly counting 
calories, and for those who for 
any other reason can’t use sugar. 
Low-salt diets call for Sucaryl 
Calcium. Abbott Laboratories, 


North Chicago, Illinois 


and Montreal, Canada. Obbeott 





New Table Bottle At 
Drug Stores Everywhere 


Sucaryl 


Non-caloric Sweetener—No Bitter Aftertaste 
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No jam tastes like the kind 
you make yourself! 


It's easy... thrifty...and no failures with SURB-JELL or CERTO 





Recipe: perfect homemade peach jam. Peel, 
pit and crush 3 /bs, fully ripe peaches. Mix 
4 cups prepared fruit in very large saucepan 
with J box Sure-Jeill. (Or use liquid Certo— 
recipe on bottle.) Stir over high heat until 
mixture comes to hard boil. 





Remove from heat, then alternately stir and 
skim off foam for 5 minutes. Ladle into 
glasses. (No paraffining with new-type jars.) 
Yield: 9 medium glasses, for mere pennies 
a glass! And you’re sure of perfect results 
with powdered Sure-Jell or liquid Certo! 






Stir in 5 cups sugar at once. Bring to full 
rolling boil. Boil hard for / minute only, stir- 
ring constantly. This short boiling time 
means less juice boils away—so you get up 
to 50% higher yield, and the flavor comes 
through fresher—best you ever tasted! 


Your choice! 


SURE-JELL 


powdered natural fruit pectin 


or CERTO 


liquid natural fruit pectin 


Pectin causes jelling. 
Amounts of pectin in 
fruits vary. 

No guessing with 
recipes you get with 
Sure-Jell or Certo. 
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Six new palate-tingling meat triumphs 


for family dinners. 


By IRMA GOODRICH MAZZA 


The appetite for meat must be primary, for a hungry man’s thoughts 
turn first and strongest to meat; not to Omelette aux Fines Herbes, a 
good snack, but nothing for serious eating, nor to Créme Vichyssoise, 


but to savory meat, man’s desire in concrete form. 


A stew is almost an index to a cook’s ability, for there is no dodging 
the fact that a good stew or ragout is neither quick nor simple to make. 
No hasty, last-minute business will produce a truly good one. A certain 
amount of planning and mental savoring, plus a series of honest cook- 
ing procedures, all go into the making of a truly prime stew or ragout. 
A dish brown and bubbly, moist but cohesive, with tender meat morsels 
looking out of rich gravy, all begging to be eaten with bread sippets for 
mopping up the last precious drops—that is a good stew. No husband in 
his right mind left a wife who could and did make one thus and often. 


BROWN STEW WITH GREEN VEGETABLES 


Cut 2 pounds lean boneless chuck into 1” cubes, and flour lightly. Brown 
the meat in a large skillet, or a Dutch-oven-type utensil, in 3 tablespoons 
olive or salad oil. Add 1 clove garlic, peeled and minced, and 1 large 
peeled onion, thinly sliced, and sauté until golden. Season with 2 tea- 
spoons salt, 2 teaspoon allspice, 1 teaspoon each crushed mint leaves 
and marjoram, and a dash of pepper. Stir in 114 cups bouillon and 34 cup 
boiling water. Cover and simmer until meat is tender, about 2 hours. 
Stir from time to time. If gravy becomes too thick, add a little more 
boiling water. When meat is tender, add 1 package frozen Lima beans 
and cook until they are tender (about 15-20 minutes). Stir in 1 cup cut- 
up Swiss-chard leaves and cook 5 more minutes. Add more salt if de- 
sired. Serve with rice. Sprinkle with parsley. Makes 4 servings. 
Flavor variation: 4 green pepper cut into strips may be added just 
before the bouillon, and 1 teaspoon caraway seed, bruised or ground. 


BEEF STRIPS ORIENTALE 


Cut a 3'%-pound piece top sirloin of beef into julienne strips. They 
should measure about )4”x 3’x 14”. Heat 3 tablespoons olive or salad 
oil in a heavy kettle or Dutch oven. Flour the meat lightly and brown 
rapidly in the hot oil. When the meat is browned, add 1 large onion 
which has been peeled and sliced. Continue cooking until the onion is 
tender and slightly browned. Then add a 10!4-ounce can beef bouillon 
and 2 cups water. Season with 1 clove garlic, peeled and crushed, 1 tea- 
spoon each ground ginger and thyme, /2 teaspoon curry powder and 
14 teaspoon black pepper. Add a pinch of salt, if you like. Cover. Bake 
in a moderate oven, 350° F., for 14 hours or until the meat is tender. 
Thicken the gravy slightly with a little flour-and-water paste. Serve with 


rice cooked in bouillon. Makes 6 servings. 


Veal is a patrician meat. In a stew or a sauté it cooks to perfection. Its 
friends are the seasonings, for its blandness needs their touch of verve to 
be really good. There are so many variations of stews, ragouts and sautés 
that glorify veal, it is hard to pick some and leave other delicious ones out. 
Here is a favorite of mine. 


VEAL SAUTE WITH OLIVES 


Have your butcher cut 2 pounds veal shoulder into 1” cubes. Remove 
fat and gristle. Dredge veal cubes in flour to which pepper has been 
added. Brown well in 3 tablespoons olive or salad oil. Add 1 clove garlic, 
peeled and minced, and 1 large onion, peeled and thinly sliced. Sauté un- 
til golden. Add 14 teaspoon dried rosemary—or 7% teaspoon fresh rose- 
mary if it grows by your back door—1 teaspoon salt, l4 cup tomato 
sauce and | cup chicken broth—or if you like, 12 cup chicken broth and 
14 cup white wine. The liquid should barely cover the meat. Cover and 
simmer until tender, about 2 hours. Add boiling water if liquid cooks 
down too much. At the end of the first hour, add 18-20 ripe pitted olives, 
drained and sliced. Fifteen minutes before the meat will be done, add 
4 cup finely chopped parsley. Makes 4-5 servings. 











Veal with olives, sautéed and simmered in a rosy sauce, rings a fluffy heap of rice. 


A strange look sometimes flits across the face of one uninitiated when 
oxtails are mentioned. A good ragout of oxtails, brown and glistening, 
fragrant and sauceful, is hard to beat. 


OXTAIL RAGOUT 


Heat 3 tablespoons olive or salad oil in a large Dutch oven with a cover. 
Lightly flour 6 oxtails which have been cut into 112”-2” pieces (by your 
butcher) and brown well in the hot fat. Then remove them to a tray or 
bowl. Sauté in the drippings until they are golden brown—about 8-10 
minutes—3 cloves garlic, peeled and crushed, and 5 onions which have 
been peeled and sliced. Season with 1 cup minced parsley, 2 tablespoons 
minced fresh mint, 1 teaspoon each dried basil and salt, and 4 teaspoon 
pepper. Stir and cook 5 minutes longer. Add 1 green pepper that has been 
seeded and chopped (about 34 cup), 3 carrots that have been scraped and 
coarsely chopped (about 34 cup also), and 1 cup consommé—or, if 
you prefer, 44 cup consommé and }% cup dry red wine. Simmer for 2-3 
minutes before adding 1 No. 2% can solid-pack tomatoes and 2 cans 
tomato sauce. Stir the sauce in the kettle very well and then put the 
oxtails back in sauce. Cover tightly and simmer for about 2 hours. 
Bake, covered, in a slow oven, 300° F., for another 2 hours or until the 
meat is quite tender. Skim well before serving. Makes 6-8 servings. 


Pork is good eating. It may be oven roasted or pot roasted. We like pork 


chops done this way with a delicately Oriental flavor. 


SWEET-AND-SOUR PORK CHOPS 


STUART 


In a large skillet, brown on both sides 4 center-cut loin chops in 2 table- 
spoonsesalad oil. Transfer them to a casserole in which they can lie 
flat. Pour off all but 2 tablespoons fat in the skillet. Add 34 cup finely 
minced onion and 1 clove garlic, peeled and minced, and sauté until 
golden. Sprinkle 1 tablespoon plus 1 teaspoon cornstarch over onions. 
Stir in 1 cup pineapple juice, 3 tablespoons tomato sauce, 2 tablespoons 
vinegar, 1 tablespoon soya sauce, 1 teaspoon brown sugar, \4 teaspoon 
curry powder, % teaspoon black pepper and 3 small strips lemon peel. 
Mix well. Cook over low heat for 5 minutes, stirring constantly. Remove 
from heat. Pour over the chops. Cover and bake for 1 hour in a moder- 
ate oven, 350° F. At the end of the first half hour sprinkle 1g cup coarsely 
chopped walnuts over all. Cover and continue baking. Makes 4 servings. 


A smoked tongue—beef, that is—simmered in seasoned water until ten- 
der, then skinned, sliced and served hot or cold with sour-cream-horse- 
radish sauce, is nothing short of delectable. 


TONGUE WITH SOUR-CREAM-AND-HORSE-RADISH SAUCE 


Gently simmer a smoked beef tongue in water to cover until tender— 
4-5 hours. Change the water once (after about 1 hour of cooking) and 
add 1 peeled and crushed clove garlic, 4-6 cloves, 1 bay leaf and 6 
juniper berries. Let the tongue stand in its broth to cool slightly and 
then skin. Remove the fatty undersection also. Serve warm or chilled 
with the following sauce: Mix together | cup sour cream, 2 cup pre- 
pared horse-radish and 1 tart apple, peeled and grated. Season with 
1 teaspoon sugar, 14 teaspoon grated lemon rind and l4 teaspoon cay- 
enne pepper. Makes 6 servings. 
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“‘Cook cool with Borden’s Cottage Cheese”’ 


says Elsie, the Borden Cow 


You’ll find it easy to prepare delicious “‘no cook,” ‘‘no bake”’ dishes 
with Borden’s Cottage Cheese. It’s the cool, thrifty, easy way to get 
the energy you need for summer... Borden’s Cottage Cheese is power- 
packed with pure protein! 

Why not try this salad today? You can make it ahead of time and 
serve supper at a moment’s notice. 


COTTAGE CHEESE TUNA SALAD 


1 package lime gelatin 1 7-oz. can tuna fish 
1% cups hot water drained and flaked 
3 tbs. vinegar 3 tbs. chopped onion 
¥, tsp. salt 14 cup thinly sliced 
1 8-0z. package Borden’s radishes 
Cottage Cheese : \Y% cup mayonnaise 


¥% cup chopped celery 


Dissolve gelatin in hot water. Stir in vinegar and salt. Chill until 
slightly thickened. Fold in remaining ingredients. Pour into 8-inch 
ring mold. Chill until firm. Unmold on greens. Garnish with more 
cottage cheese and radish roses. Serves 6. 


Get Borden’s Cottage Cheese at the store or from your Borden man. 


If it’s Borden’s, it’s got to be good! 


Bordens 


Milk + Fine Cheeses 
Ice Cream - Starlac 





See Borden’s TV shows, ‘‘The People’s Choice” and “Fury” over NBC, ©1958 The Borden Company 
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LOOK WHAT GAS 4 IS DOING NOW! 


See the 
TAPPAN Built-In Range 


for FASTER cooking 


CLEANER cooking 
automatic — all the way! 









AUTOMATIC! There’s no burning, no boil-over .. . with 
a Tappan Set ’n forget surface unit! This Burner-With- 
a-Brain “feels” the heat of the pan, raises or lowers 
flame to maintain proper cooking temperature. Ends 
pot-watching forever! 

PRODUCT OF TAPPAN COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO. CABINETS BY REPUBLIC STEEL KITCHENS. 
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AUTOMATIC! Tappan’s built-in rotisserie! Have party 
cooking “picnic” style whenever you like—on spit that 
revolves automatically —cook chicken, shish-kabob. or 
just plain hot dogs to perfection. Bring the fun and 
flavor of outdoor cooking right into your home. 
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FREE-STANDING MODELS, TOO! Choose a Tappan range 
for your kitchen, and your way of living! Free-stand- 
ing or built-in, you’ve a wide choice of sizes, colors, 
burner arrangements . . . plus all the automatic fea- 
tures that make modern Gas cooking so marvelous! 


FASTER COOKING! Gas gives you instant response, perfect con- 
trol of cooking temperature. There’s no wait for burners to 
warm up. When the burner’s on, heat’s on. And when you use 
the new automatic top-burner controls, it’s impossible for food 
to burn, stick or boil over. Food’s safe, from start to finish. 
Even delicate sauces can be done to perfection every time. 


CLEANER COOKING! When you cook on a modern Gas range, 
there’s no smoke or soot to dirty walls and cabinets, blacken 
pots and pans. Gas broiling is cleaner, too. It’s smokeless. And 
every inch of a modern Gas range is a cinch to clean. Burners 
lift out for thorough sudsing; oven and broiler are easy to 
clean. AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 





ony GAS A does so much more...for so much less! 
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MADRILENE-AND-CLAM-JUICE 
FRAPPE 


Get four 12)5-ounce cans madriléne: mix 
with two 8-ounce bottles clam juice, add a 
little lemon juice and two generous dashes 
hot-pepper sauce and chill. but not long 
enough to let it congeal. Half fill goblets with 


~ coarsely chopped ice and pour in the mixture. 


SOUR-CREAM-CHIVE-AND-BACON 
.CANAPES 

Mix !¢ pint sour cream with 3 tablespoons 
chopped chives. Fry 4 strips bacon until 
crisp: dry them on paper towels and crumble 
into sour cream: Spread this mixture on 
Melba toast that has been made very crisp 
in a low oven. 


CHICKEN-AND-SEA-FOOD RISOTTO 


Get 2 chicken hindquarters—legs and thighs— 
2 chicken breasts and 2 chicken wings, 2 
pounds fresh or frozen shrimp. | pound lob- 
ster tails, 1 pound scallops. 1 slice smoked 
ham weighing at least 34 pound. }5 pound 
fresh mushrooms, | Bermuda onion. 3 cloves 
garlic, one 1-pound can plum tomatoes, 1! 
packages (14-ounce) converted rice and some 
saffron and parsley. Cut the raw meat from 
breasts and legs of chicken into bite-size 
pieces and put the skin, bones and wings in a 
kettle with 5 cups water. Add 1 tablespoon 
salt and 1 tablespoon monosodium gluta- 
mate. Bring to a boil and simmer while you 
prepare the sea food. Use a pressure cooker 


“to make the broth if you like. but use only 4 


cups water. Remove meat from lobster tails 
and cut into bite-size pieces. Wash, shell and 
devein shrimp. Wash scallops, and if they 
are large, cut into small pieces. Cut ham into 
1” cu ‘Wipe mushrooms with a damp 
cloth and slice. Chop enough Bermuda onion 
to make | cup, and enough parsley to make 
15 cup. Now to the cooking. Melt 14 pound 
butter in a skillet. Add chicken pieces and 1 
teaspoon monosodium glutamate and cook 
over high heat about 15 minutes, stirring 
often. Add chopped onion and 3 cloves gar- 
lie, minced, and cook until onion is trans- 
parent. Strain chicken broth, bring to a roll- 
ing boil and add Shrimp, a few at a time, let- 
ting broth return to a boil after each addi- 
tion. This is to make sure that the shrimp 
will turn to a bright color. When all shrimp 


most common activators are overexposure to 
the sun and/or wind, colds, a general run-down 
condition and fever resulting from an illness. 
When patients are consistently annoyed with 


fever blisters, skin specialists sometimes give 


a series of from six to eight weekly smallpox- 
vaccine injections. These injections can build 
up an immunity to feverbKsters. This treatment 
is not a sure cure, however. Our dermatologist 
reports only 50 per cent of his patients have 
success with it. For home care of fever blis- 
ters, the first medical advice is “Don’t over- 
treat.” Don’t use strong drugs on the blisters. 
They are self-healing, and need only an appli- 
cation of a mild lubricant, such as petroleum 
jelly, for soothing protection. ' 


Q Oh, for a quickie treatment that could perk 
up my face at the end of a long, hard day! 


; A Try this: Use a cleansing cream to remove 


the day’s make-up (or grime!) from your face 


' and-neck and then smooth on some softening 


cream. Now wring out a clean facecloth in 


_ water as hot as you can stand it, open the 


_ cloth, and gently press it against your creamed 
face. With finger tips, tap the hot cloth against 
mouth lines, forehead, cheeks and chin. Hold 
it for thirty seconds, then wring out the cloth 
again in comfortably hot water, and repeat. 
Follow with a splash of cold water or refresh- 
ing skin lotion to close the newly opened 
pores, then pat your face dry, and you're 
ready for make-up. This pint-size home “‘fa- 
cial” stimulates local circulation while it 
socthes and softens a tired-looking face. 


CONVERSATION PIECE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80 


are in, add lobster meat: cook. uncovered, 5 
minutes and add 1 rounded teaspoon saffron. 
Cook a few minutes longer. In a large kettle 
add all ingredients—chicken, shrimp and 
lobster with broth, scallops, ham, tomatoes, 
parsley and sliced mushrooms. Toss together 
and add 2 teaspoons salt and 5 teaspoon 
pepper. I haven't used complicated season- 
ings for this dish because I think the indi- 
vidual taste of all ingredients should be ap- 
parent. Add 15 fourteen-ounce packages 
converted raw rice. Transfer to a 4-quart 
casserole in which it will be baked and gar- 
nish top with squares of pimiento. All this, 
except adding rice, can be done the day be- 
fore—and a good thing, because it’s a real 
do—but with this chore out of the way the 
rest of the meal is a cinch. Bake. covered, in 
a moderately hot—375° F.—oven for 1 hour 
and 15 minutes—or until rice is tender and 
has absorbed liquid. Uncover twice during 
baking and stir so that the rice will cook 
evenly throughout the casserole. If your 
guests leave any of this delicious dish, put it 
in a small casserole, cover. and freeze for use 
at a future date. 


HERB ROLLS 


Get a package hot-roll mix. Add | teaspoon 
orégano, | teaspoon sweet basil and 1% tea- 
spoon marjoram to the dry flour mixture. 
Then follow the directions for assembling. 
The problem in making yeast-dough breads 
is that all-important question of where to let 
it rise. There are many suggestions on the 
package. but recently | found that a very 
good method is to put the dough, covered 
with a towel, in a barely-turned-on oven with 
the door open. When dough has risen to twice 
its bulk. transfer to a floured board, knead 
vigorously and pat into an oblong shape. Roll 
to about !5” thickness, using all the flour you 
need. Transfer to a baking sheet covered with 
aluminum foil, brush top with melted but- 
ter, fold aluminum foil over top and put back 
in the oven. Let rise again until double in 
bulk, cut into strips about 5” long and 115” 
wide, twist from both ends and transfer to 
ereased baking sheet. Bake for 15 minutes in 
a hot—400° F.—oven until light brown on 
top. The twists can be made before and 
heated, wrapped in aluminum foil, before 
serving. 


AVOCADO-AND-GRAPEFRUIT SALAD, 
ROQUEFORT DRESSING 
Get 6 grapefruit and 4 avocados. Cut peel 
from grapefruit and slice fruit into sections. 
This can be done early in the day. Later, 
about 2 hours before serving time. peel skin 
from avocados, cut in half. remove stones 
and put avocados into lemon or grapefruit 
juice diluted with water. Have a variety of 
crisp salad greens. To assemble salad, cut the 
avocados into strips the long way. combine 


BE 
NEW LOOK 


By SARA KING CARLETON 


There were no trumpets blaring 


on the hill, 

Just a usual afternoon, 
unexciting, still; 

Not a sound of music, not a 
beating drum— 


How were they to know that 
love had come? 


There should have been flags 
flying bright. 

Something extraordinary in the 
light, 

Something to prove how 
different things could be. 


Not the kind of meeting anyone 
would see. 


Just a boy with red hair and a 
freckled face, 

Just a girl you might meet 
almost any place— 


Curious how it happened, 
miraculous and true, 


Fingers touching, and the whole 
world new! 
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LOVED YOUR LETTER! 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55 


Q My face gets set-looking during longish so- 
cial gatherings so that I feel my smile and ex- 
pression must look pasted on. Any help? 


A Try the trick the fashion models use to re- 
animate their faces during long and tedious 
photographic sittings. The models do it on the 
spot—you'll have to disappear from your 
gathering long enough to “powder your 
nose.” Take-this time to wiggle your mouth 
from side to side, lift and relax your forehead, 
wrinkle and unwrinkle your nose, close and 
open your eyes, puff and unpuff your cheeks. 
After a minute or two of such face-making 
recompose yourself and reappear on your 
party scene. These muscular maneuverings 
(no matter how silly they may seem!) actu- 
ally stimulate the circulation, bring blood 
(color) back into your face, and relax tense 
muscles. 


Q What can I do about the veins which show on 
the backs of my legs ? Inv self-conscious about 
wearing shorts or a bathing suit because of 
them. 


A Our dermatologist tells us that superficial 
veins—those which you can see but not feel 
and which are undesirable simply because 
they are unsightly—can be safely removed 
with medical treatment. A physician uses an 
electric needle to puncture the vein, causing it 
to disappear. In the vein’s place, however, 
there are apt to be tiny puncture marks from 
the needle, and it is important for you to know 
this in advance of treatment. The successful 


removal of superficial veins is, in itself, no as- 
surance that other veins won't pop up in other 
places. Superficial veins can be treated in the 
doctor’s office and results are immediately no- 
ticeable. Therefore it would be possible to 
have one or two veins treated and to decide, 
on the spot, whether you are sufficiently satis- 
fied with the results to warrant further treat- 
ment. Operations for the removal of deep 
varicose veins which are painful and which 
can constitute serious health problems must 
be performed by a qualified surgeon in a hos- 
pital. 


Q Oh, to be one of those fresh-as-a-daisy 
women! No matter how hard I try, my hair is 
limp and I feel messy. 


A Here are some feminine tricks to make you 
look and feel as fresh as a cool breeze on a hot 
summer day: Wear your hair off your neck 
and brushed away from your face if possible. 
Hair sprays are worth their weight in gold in 
summer for wispy, unmanageable hair. A 
veiling snood tied at the top with a pretty 
ribbon looks crisp and fresh. Use a minimum 
of make-up—a light dusting of powder and a 
bright touch of lipstick. A light flowery co- 
logne feels and smells cool. Stockingless legs 
should be impeccably groomed. Protective 
antiperspirants and cleanliness go without 
saying. They are basic. 


Qi get so tired during the day, yet my house- 
hold schedule leaves no time for a planned nap. 
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with grapefruit sections and greens and toss 
with Roquefort dressing. 


ROQUEFORT DRESSING 


Let }g pound Roquefort (blue) cheese stand 
at room temperature. Mash with fork and 
cream until smooth. Make 1! cups French 
dressing—basic recipe—combine with cheese 
and stir until blended. I add 15 teaspoon 
sugar, but that is optional. 


MOCHA ICE-CREAM PIE 


For the number of people we're having, we'll 
need two pies. For each pie make a graham- 
cracker crust sufficient for a 9” pie plate. 
Crush 20 single graham crackers till very fine 
(14 cups crumbs). Add 14 cup melted butter 
and )4 cup sugar and blend thoroughly. Put 
mixture into a 9” pie plate and pat bottom and 
sides so that a firm crust is formed. Bake in a 
moderate—375° F.—oven 8 minutes. Let 1 
quart coffee ice cream stand at room temper- 
ature until it is soft enough to spread. Fill the 
pie shell half full and sprinkle generously 
with unsweetened, shaved chocolate. Fill to 
the brim with ice cream and cover top with 
more shaved chocolate. Put it in freezer or 
freezing compartment of refrigerator and 
freeze until firm. About 15 minutes before 
serving time, take it out of freezer. Cut into 
pie-shaped wedges and serve. 


This dessert allows infinite variations. The 
ice cream can be any flavor and the filling and 
topping any kind of fruit, fresh or frozen. Also, 
instead of the graham-cracker crust you can use 
a meringue crust. 


Service. It is obvious that this dinner presents 
no problem as to the form of service. You can 
suit yourself. If it is to be eaten at the table and 
served there, one person can handle the casse- 
role and anothter-the salad—easily managed, 
smooth and quick. And of course it is ideal for 
buffet service. Quick is of the essence, and 
that requires some careful organizing from 
you. If you can possiblyjswing it, use chilled 
salad plates as well as hot dinner plates. The 
salad could occupy the same plate with the 
chicken-and-sea-food risotto, which isn’t 
runny, but this is such exceptionally delicious 
food—I hope you'll agree—that it should get 
all the breaks. 


A Whenever you can, sit or lie down, if only 
for ten minutes, with your feet up. Kick off 
your shoes, wiggle your toes and make a con- 
scious effort to r-e-l-a-x completely your back, 
shoulders, neck and head. Close your eyes. If 
no time for sleep, then think of something 
really pleasant and peaceful. Two or three 
such interludes will cost a total of only twenty 
or thirty minutes and, surprisingly, can undo 
hours’ worth of physical tension. Treat your- 
self to a tea or broth “break” during a tiring 
day. Preparation and consumption need not 
take more than ten or fifteen minutes, yet the 
benefits in renewed feelings of energy and 
well-being can set you up for hours to come. 


Q My hair has been falling out since the birth 
of my baby. How can I stop this? 


A Defer all vigorous treatment of scalp and 
hair until the hair has stopped falling. No 
strenuous scalp massage or brushing. Perma- 
nent waving and artificial coloring should be 
postponed too. Do continue to shampoo your 
hair regularly. Continued cleanliness is essen- 
tial to help get rid of any scalp infection which 
might be causing or aggravating the problem. 
Use warm water and a neutral soap. Massage 
the soap gently into scalp and hair, rinse thor- 
oughly. Use combs with rounded teeth to pre- 
vent possible scalp abrasion. When using 
rollers or making pin curls, wind /oosely to 
avoid pulling the hair. Consult your physician at 
once to check on possible dietary deficiencies, 
thyroid disfunction or other physical cause for 
your condition. END 
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ALLNEW 
BEAUTYREST 


WHAT MAKES THE ALL-NEW BEAUTYREST 
SO BUOYANTLY FIRM? 


The secret is in the springs! And read why 
this newest, most comfortable of mattresses 
actually costs least to own! 


HERE IS GOMFORTING NEWS for all who value 
their rest and their budget: 

The world’s finest mattress has been made 
finer, firmer—and designed to last longer and 
cost less than any mattress you can buy. Let 
the illustrations on this page show you: 

New power-packed springs are compressed by 
one-third their height. Adds 12% more buoy- 


ant firmness to the unique, all-new Beautyrest.* 


Prices slightly higher in Canada. 


“ORDINARY” MATTRESS 


Greater comfort—and Beautyrest has been 
proven to last longer, too. 

In tests at the United States Testing Co., 
Beautyrest lasted three times longer than the 
next best mattress. So the best actually costs 


least to own! 


Your choice of firmness! The brand-new, firmer 
Beautyrest meets normal firmness require- 
ments. There’s the Extra-Firm Beautyrest 
for those who need added support. Each only 
$79.50. Only $7.95 down delivers the all-new 
Beautyrest and thousands of nights of healthful 
rest! 
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New Beautyrest springs are power-packed by 
compressing each into separate pockets. Adds 
12°, more buoyant firmness than ever before. 





Single-bed comfort in a double bed! Beautyrest 
alone has separate springs. No rolling together. 
Heaviest husband cannot disturb his wife’s rest. 





Longer lasting! Under the pounding of this U.S. 
Testing Co. roller, Beautyrest lasted 3 times as 
long as any of the 20 leading mattresses tested. 





60,000,000 recordings showed sounder sleep on 
Beautyrest. This 11-year research used methods 
developed by the Sleep Research Foundation. 


BEAUTYREST@ 
by SIMMONS 


Makers of famous Hide-A-Bed® and new Back Care 
Mattress and new Baby Beautyrest Crib Mattress. 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office, Copr. 1958 by Simmons Co., Mdse. Mart, Chicago, Ill, 


BEAUTYREST MATTRESS 





An ordinary mattress has about 200-300 springs. Wired together, they 
sag together. Not free to push up and correctly support the shape of 


your body. “Sag support” is bad for your 


back, comfort, and rest. 


New Beautyrest mattress has over 800 separate springs. Like little 
“strong men,” each spring is power-packed and free to push back and 
support your whole body with more buoyant, body-fitting firmness. 
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“You know Alec was married before?” 
said Mrs. Hambro. 

Harriet didn’t. She thought she knew 
everything about her husband, but she 
hadn’t known this. The surprise, the shock 
‘momentarily tied her tongue; she could only 
shake her head. Mrs. Hambro’s cheerful 
look, however, was quickly reassuring. 

_ “Divorced ten years ago,” said Ellen 
Hambro briskly, “and thank heaven for it! 
‘But he hasn’t told you?” 

“No,” said Harriet. She reflected. ‘“‘And 
as he hasn’t ——” 

“What a thoroughly nice woman you 
are!’ said Mrs. Hambro appreciatively. “‘I 
can’t tell you, my dear, how lucky I think 
Alec is! But there’s no harm in your know- 
ing—in fact, you positively deserve to know, 
you’ve made him so happy; it’s not every 
woman who could cut out Lisa Vanna!” 

For a moment, to Harriet, the words 
made absolutely no sense. Naturally she 
knew who Lisa Vanna was—as who did not? 
Film star of film stars, the latest romantic 
ikon adored from California to Cathay— 
who didn’t know of Lisa Vanna? But the 
idea of being in any way connected with 
such a figure—of cutting her out, for heaven’s 
sake!—was too extraordinary to be com- 
prehended. 

“Lisa Vanna?” repeated Harriet stupidly. 

“No less, my dear! Of course she wasn’t 
Lisa Vanna when Alec married her, she was 
Elizabeth Brown, just another little actress 
in rep. They all have to start somewhere,” 
said Mrs. Hambro knowledgeably—and 
settling down to a good gossip. ““And I must 
admit it, she was the prettiest creature one 
ever set eyes on. No one could blame Alec 
for adoring her! I can say it now, now it’s 
all over and done with, but he literally did, 
my dear! When she wanted a divorce ——” 
| “How long was it?” asked Harriet clum- 
_sily. Mrs. Hambro was going too fast for 
her; she needed to hark back. 

‘‘How long were they married? No more 
| than a year!” snapped Ellen Hambro. ‘After 
one year, when she wanted a divorce to 
marry this Hollywood tycoon, I think you 
call them, Alec simply provided the evidence 
without a murmur, because she was going 
| to be a great star and he wouldn’t stand in 
her way. Let’s do her justice,” said Mrs. 
Hambro fairly, ‘“‘she is a great star. Even in 
our neck of the woods—and my son Dicky 
says it was the same in Hong Kong !—there’s 
her face on the posters. One can’t get away 
from her. And Alec, my dear, which was the 
real tragedy, couldn’t get away from her 
| either. How many times has she been mar- 
_ tied since?” 

“T’ve no idea,” said Harriet. 

“Three, or four? Dicky says she’s a rever- 
sion to type, he says everyone else in Holly- 
wood has gone quite intensely monogamous, 
it’s the new thing—well, between marriages, 
she’d turn to Alec for Sympathy. In other 
words,” glossed Mrs. Hambro, with unusual 
_ bitterness, “‘to set him spinning on her hook 
again like a poor besotted trout. For he 
always hoped, you see, that she might be 
coming back ——” 

*“Because he was still so much in love with 
her?” 





Because he used to be, my dear! That’s 
| why it’s so wonderful that he’s married you, 
_as I say, you’ve cut her out! If she couldn’t 
see him, she’d write to him—all about how 
the glamour of stardom faded, how she 
longed to be just a wife again. . . . That letter 
Alec showed me,” almost snorted Mrs. 
_Hambro, “before he flew out to her in 
Rome. When he got there, she was just 
marrying Prince Whosit. So you can see 
what a comfort it is,” finished Mrs. Ham- 
bro, ‘and how thankful I am, to see him so 
safely and happily married, all the past 
forgotten!” 

When she had gone (kissing Harriet 
warmly on both cheeks, promising to send 
up country butter and fresh-cut flowers), 
Harriet went’ and took out the newspaper 
she’d carried home from a night club. 


THE ODD WOMAN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 


She’d never, since, read it; only looked at it. 
(As one looks at a valentine.) Now she read 
through in detail the paragraph headed Firm 
STAR’S Divorce: 


Miss Lisa Vanna, top star of Colorado United, 
today won her divorce from fifth husband, Prince 
Marco Compostelli (previous mates Alec Alis- 
ander, Arthur Schmidt, Jack Brennan, Jacques 
Ducros), on grounds of mental cruelty. Ques- 


tioned as to her future plans, Miss Vanna said: 
“Naturally I have professional commitments for 
several years, but I hope first, in fact immediately, 
to take a short holiday in Europe, to find myself 
again and recover perspective. My first stop will 
probably be London, where I shall live as quietly 
and simply as possible—not like a film star, but 
like a rather sad woman.” 


So that, thought Harriet, was what Alec had 
just read, that early morning in a night club, 
just before he asked her to marry him. He’d 
seen what was coming and jumped for safety. 
The trout, at last, had perceived the hook. 
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Because he couldn’t endure one time more the 
alternation of hope and hopelessness, he’d 
married the first odd woman who came to 
hand . . . and when Lisa Vanna descended 
on London was himself safely honeymooning 
in Spain. Having left behind him, in every il- 
lustrated paper, the evidence of his escape. 

And why should I worry ? thought Harriet— 
levelheaded and sensible Harriet. 

Admit the jump for safety; recognize that 
one had played the slightly undignified role of 
life belt, or hen coop—could any marriage, in 
the event, be happier? 











DESIGNED FOR TODAY... AND TOMORROW 


This serene Midwestern house is as up-to-date in all 
its departments as its appearance indicates in the pic- 
ture. Furthermore, as the plan makes plain, the house 
is determined to stay up-to-date indefinitely, adapt- 
ing itself to the needs of a growing family that is also 
growing up. Flexibility is one sure sign of a good floor 
plan. 

Note, therefore, how easy it would have been to add 
the garage later if that had been a budget requirement 
when the house was being built. Just as easy as it is go- 
ing to be now to add the family room, shaded blue on 
the plan. Then let’s say you don’t want a basement. All 
you do is put your compact heating plant where the 
stairs are now. 

The low spreading roof shelters a generosity of well- 
planned space in a compact, inexpensive package. The 
stately old tree has been made into a striking feature, 
and the practical drive-and-parking area is well bal- 
anced with grass and planting. 

A brick wall visible under the roof peak makes a sort 
of backbone from front to back which divides the 
house into living and sleeping halves. Bedrooms and 
kitchen are accessible from the spacious entry hall, so 
no traffic is forced through the carpeted living and 
dining areas. 

Bedrooms in this house are large enough so that they 
can easily become (and are) private retreats for the two 
teen-aged daughters. And in the master bedroom sew- 
ing and dressing areas share a track-mounted hanging 
lamp which can be moved, raised or lowered to provide 
light just where it is wanted, but can’t be tipped over 
and broken! 

Both living and dining rooms have high, beamed 
ceilings following the roof line. This makes it possible 
to entertain a surprising number of people without 
having the rooms feel overcrowded or noisy. The large 
living-room windows are at the back facing the terrace 
where large windows should be. 


By JOHN BRENNEMAN, ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 

















The house, less land and services, should 
cost $16,000 to $20,000 where prices are 
close to country-wide average. Plans 
are not available, but F. Gene Ernst, 
1175 Nicholson Drive, Baton Rouge, 
La., the designer-builder, will furnish 
information to anyone interested in 
building a house along these lines. 
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YOUR FUTURE IS GREAT IN A GROWING AMERICA 





lf ever there was a time for optimism—it’s now! 
Here’s what is coming... 


1. More people... Four million babies yearly. U.S. population has doubled 
in the last 50 years! And our prosperity curve has always followed our 
population curve. 

2. More jobs .. . Though employment in some areas has fallen off, there 
are 15 million more jobs than in 1939—and there will be 22 million more 
in 1975 than today. 

3. More income . . . Family income after taxes is at an all-time high of 
$5300—is expected to pass $7000 by 1975. 

4. More production . .. U.S. production doubles every 20 years. We will 
require millions more people to make, sell and distribute our products. 

5. More savings .. . Individual savings are at highest level ever —$340 
billion—a record amount available for spending. 

6. More résearch.. . $10 billion spent each year will pay off in more jobs, 
better living, whole new industries. 

7. More needs... We need $500 billion worth of schools, highways, homes, 
durable equipment. Meeting these needs will create new opportunities 
for everyone. 


Despite the present business dip. the basic reasons for America’s growth 
are stronger and more sure than ever before. Add them up and you have 
the makings of another big upswing. Wise planners, builders and buyers 
will act now to get ready for it. 





Your 
FREE! Send for this new 24-page illustrated Gea Vehac 
booklet, “Your Great Future in a Growing nai 
America.” Every American should know these Growing America 
facts. Drop a post card today to: ADVERTISING 
CoUNCIL, Box 10, Midtown Station, New York 





18, N. Y. 


This advertisement is donated by this publication in cooperation with 
the Advertising Council and the magazine publishers of America. 





She found another point of reassurance. 
Quite early, while they were still exploring 
their mutual content—“Why did you ask me 
so suddenly ?”’ marveled Harriet. “Actually I'd 
had you in mind for quite a while,” stated 
Alec blandly. Harriet believed it. In her five 
years of secretaryship, she’d seen every deci- 
sion he took, often to outsiders bafflingly ab- 
rupt, as the fruit of long preliminary cogita- 
tion. He’d genuinely contemplated marrying 
her, she thought, wanted to marry her, long 
before that paragraph brought matters to a 
head. 

So I won’t worry, decided Harriet. I have no 
reason to. 

It cost her a little struggle not to tell Alec 
what she had learned. But as fe hadn't told 
her, she kept his sister’s indiscretion to herself, 
and determined to forget it. 


Oni she couldn’t help noticing, during the 
next eighteen months, how inevitably their 
sudden trips abroad coincided with Lisa Van- 
na’s sudden descents on London. 

Any more than she could help noticing how 
her husband avoided—most discreetly and 
adroitly avoided—any film in which Lisa 
Vanna appeared. (Harriet herself, in tacit co- 
operation, developed a taste for Westerns; oc- 
casionally, when they should have patronized 
some charity preview, she had a headache.) 
She was perfectly secure; even the mere pas- 
sage of time—now she’d been married to Alec 
as long; now they'd been married /onger— 
buttressed her confidence. Yet the reference 
was still to Lisa Vanna; and happily as their 
life ran, sure as she was of her husband’s devo- 
tion, Harriet was aware that the lovely ghost 
still walked. 

She began to wish for a showdown. 

Evidently Fate, at this period of Harriet’s 
life, was in a mood of general benevolence. 
Scarcely had the wish taken definite shape— 
and born by no means of pique, or jealousy, 
but from a most rational desire to set their 
house in perfect order—than Miss Vanna tele- 
phoned from a London hotel and, very pret- 
tily, invited herself to dine with the Alis- 
anders. 


Harriet knew immediately, the moment she 
told him and before Alec spoke a word, that 
Miss Vanna had already telephoned the office. 
His surprise wasn’t genuine—though his irri- 
tation was. (He said no, thought Harriet lov- 
ingly. Ah, but he was wrong !) To give him time 
to recover aplomb, she began to repeat herself. 

“Just as I was going to telephone the fish- 
monger—can you imagine the contrast, 
darling!—this lovely voice, and Lisa Vanna 
asking if she might dine with us! I kept my 
head quite wonderfully. I simply said, “Thurs- 
day, or Friday?’ I must admit I had said, 
‘Good heavens, I didn’t know you were in 
England’—and she said yes, it was all ar- 
ranged very suddenly, but her new film’s being 
made over here. . . . Dear Alec,” said Harriet, 
breaking off to smile at him; pausing to give 
her next words due weight, “I do know. Ellen 
told me, ages ago, that—ages ago!—you’d 
been married to her 

Husband looked at wife. 

“Tf I didn’t say anything, it was because you 
hadn’t. Also,” said Harriet gently, ““because it 
was of no importance.” 

““Of no importance whatever,” agreed Alec 
Alisander. ““But thank you, my dear.” 

With great affection, he kissed Harriet’s 
cheek. 

‘And put her off,” said Alec Alisander. 

On the point of wishing to entertain a film 
star, however, Harriet persuaded him to let 
her have her way. It was difficult, but she per- 
suaded him. 





“Well?” said Alec—the door closing on 
Miss Vanna, in sables, and her white-tied-es- 
cort who wrote theme songs. 

“IT think she’s the most beautiful woman 
I’ve ever seen,”’ said Harriet sincerely. 

It was even an understatement. Lisa Vanna 
was exquisite. Not all film stars are, in the 
flesh, across a narrow table. Many owe much 
to their cameramen. Lisa Vanna owed her 
cameramen nothing. She was as exquisite, 
and as fragile, as a piece of Meissen china, 
from the gilt of her sleek head to the tip of a 
slim fish-tailed sheath: a Lorelei in Meissen. 
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She was also very simple, very undemand- 
ing, rather pathetic. To be in a real home 
again—breathed, hardly dared breathe, Lisa 
Vanna—was such a wonderful experience it 
almost made her cry. But she didn’t cry, she 
was too brave; instead, she slipped down on 
the hearthrug and lost herself in childish 
dreams .. . until her escort who wrote theme 
songs took her off to the Ritz, where a bunch 
of other celebrities awaited them. 

“She’s the most beautiful woman I’ve ever 
seen,” said Harriet. 

Alec Alisander, munching a last salted al- 
mond, grinned cheerfully. “It’s her profession, 
my love.” 

‘And the most .. . beguiling.” 

“‘That’s her profession too. I’m glad we had 
her,” said Alec meditatively. ““You were right 
and I was wrong. I’m glad to have seen her, 
and I’m glad you’ve seen her. You’ve seen at 
least why I once made a fool of myself.” 

“T can imagine nothing more natural,” said 
Harriet lightly. 

“But I shan’t again,” said Alec Alisander. 

Never had the little business of tidying after 
a party seemed more delightful. Snuffing her 
tall candles, watching her husband stir apart# 
the last embers of their fire—alone with him, 
safe with him in the warm familiar room— 
Harriet discovered with thankfulness and as- 
tonishment that even her first,.perfect happi- 
ness could become incomparably sweeter. 


The first time Alec gave Miss Vanna lunch 
he told Harriet that same night. 

“Dashed if she didn’t turn up at the office, 
just as I was leaving,” reported Alec wryly. 
“Some chap had let her down and she 
couldn’t face a restaurant alone. . . . I could 
hardly be brutal, could I?” 

“Certainly not,” agreed Harriet. “Though 
I thought they were slave-driving her on the 
set?” 

She also thought, but didn’t say so, that 
for anyone to let down Lisa Vanna must be a 
highly unusual occurrence. 

*“‘There’s been a holdup,” said Alec vaguely. 
“‘What Lisa calls script trouble. . . . She sent 
you her best love.” 

At first, he always told. Lisa’d telephoned 
and asked to be given lunch again; or Lisa’d 
telephoned and asked him round for a drink; 
adding, meticulously, whether or not they 
had in fact lunched, whether he’d accepted or 
refused. Lisa was simply, he explained, at a 
loose end, owing to this unfortunate holdup 
in her film: not working made her nervous and 
unhappy, she naturally turned to someone she 
knew, really as a child might. 

“Mind you don’t let the child be a nui- 
sance!” smiled Harriet. 

Alec laughed. “I'll admit, my love, it puffs 
the male ego to be seen about with her. If you 
minded a 

““Of course I don’t mind,” said Harriet. 





7 prove she didn’t mind, the next time she 
saw her sister-in-law she made an amusing 
tale of the whole affair; and was slightly irti- 
tated by Mrs. Hambro’s reaction. With coun- 
try prejudice, the latter proclaimed Harriet’s 
whole course of action to be thoroughly rash: 
if Lisa Vanna—*Child, indeed!” cried Mrs. 
Hambro, in vigorous parenthesis; “thirty if 
she’s a day!”’—if Lisa Vanna didn’t mean mis- 
chief, why had she made any contact at all, in 
the first place? 

“To see what I’m like, of course,” retorted 
Harriet. “It was the most natural thing in the 
world.” 

“You know she’s still between husbands?” 
demanded Mrs. Hambro suspiciously. 

“But she’s got a splendid theme-song 
writer,” said Harriet, “who drives a custom- 
built sports car. Besides . . . dear Ellen, as you 
know, I’m besotted about Alec, but even I,” 
smiled Harriet, “don’t see him as devastat- 
ing; and wasn’t he a good deal more attractive 
ten years ago?” 

Mrs. Hambro looked at her shrewdly. 
“Quite possibly, my dear; but now there’s an 
added attraction. At long last, he’s married to 
someone else.” 

For once Harriet was glad when her sister- 
in-law left. She had always disliked women 
who made emotional mountains out of mole- 
hills; and felt that with Alec telling her each 
time Miss Vanna so much as telephoned, there 
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was no more to put up with than a slight, if 
rational, annoyance. 
Then he stopped telling her. 


It could, of course, have been because there 
was nothing to tell. But Harriet, who by this 
time knew her way about every movie maga- 
zine, saw no word of shooting restarted on 
Miss Vanna’s new film. On the contrary, she 
"learned a new use of the word “hoodoo”: 
Miss Vanna’s opposite, masculine number, the 
Italian star Ricardo Ricci, had had the misfor- 
tune to drive his sports car into a delivery 
truck, and at least a month would elapse be- 
fore he was out of plaster. Thus Lisa was still, 
more than ever, at a loose end—while for all 
Alec Alisander said of her, she might have 
‘been working a ten-hour day. 

Midway through this month of Signor Ric- 
ci’s unfortunate hospitalization, business 
called Alec Alisander to Paris. He was away 
so short a time, only a 
couple of nights, he 


to come with him. As 
a pleasant surprise, to 
show howshe, too, could 
befriend a poor child, 
Harriet telephoned Lisa 
Vanna’s hotel. (She was 
still able to deceive 
herself a little.) But 
Miss Vanna also was 
out of town. 
Thattheme-songwriter 
certainly looked a wolf! 
thought Harriet—still 
able to deceive herself 
a little; and set a very 
pretty table to greet her 
husband’s return. (The 
tall candles, the party 
candles, setting lights 
to partners in polished 
silver; the low bowl of 
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didn’t bother Harriet aes 


THE THREE 
LITTLE PEGS 


By LOUISE EVE JENNEY 


Sapa” < 


There were three small pegs 
By the kitchen door. 
Where a year or two ago— 


They hung their little coats, 
They tossed their little caps: 

They shoved and jostled. 
Traded pinches, slaps. 


“No one could blame Lisa more than she 
does herself. There was that first ghastly mis- 
take, and it made her reckless. And there was 
something else besides. In each man she mar- 
ried, she saw something of me.” 

Drawing on an excellent memory, Arthur 
Schmidt, Jack Brennan, Jacques Ducros, 
Prince Compostelli, recalled Harriet. Com- 
mon denominator, Alec Alisander. 

“Because it was me she really wanted to 
come back to, all the time. All the time!” 
marveled Alec Alisander. “And now, now 
we're both older, she feels so desperately that 
before it’s too late, if we're to have any life 
together at all ——” : 


H. broke off with an odd gesture: pride 
and contrition mingling, he pushed both hands 
up through his hair; and suddenly he fiung 
them higher, like an unwary swimmer who 
has been caught in too strong a tide. 

Through cold lips, as 

- though she were drown- 
ing, too, Harriet asked, 
“What, exactly, do you 
both want?” 

It wasn’t easy for him 
to say it. Beglamoured 
as he was, it wasn’t easy. 
Hecould approach, still, 
only obliquely. 

“Of course you'll have 
every security ——* 

As once before, in 
the night club, “No!” 
cried Harriet. 

“But of course you 


Or wac st morc? — will. You must. Of 
course!” 

“Tell me what you 
want!” 


“We want—I want— 
you to divorce me,” 
said Alec Alisander. 


Now, the same three pegs 





roses; the salted al- 
monds in little shining 
dishes. The full treat- 
ment! thought Harriet, 






By the kitchen door, 
Hold a clothespin bag. 
A list for the store. 
And a heart that hangs 


I must be clever, 
thought Harriet. J must 
be subtle, and brilliant, 
and very clever. 


laughing because she 
loved.) And indeed a 
very pleasant dinner it 
} was, if a trifle formal: 
Alec being unusually in- 
























of French architecture. 
(Notre Dame, the 
Madeleine, the Sainte 
Chapelle.) It wasn’t till 
they were sitting over 
coffee that he said, 
abruptly: 

“Actually, it’s Lisa.” 

Harriet’s heart stopped when she heard 
that name. 
| “JT mean, it’s Lisa I’ve get to talk about. 
Lisa . . . and myself.” 

The heart, having stopped, unless it has 
stopped forever, begins to pound again 
sooner or later. As two years earlier, in that 
‘| expensive, elegant night”club, Harriet felt a 
beating in her breast. 

“Yes?” said she. 


H. got up and walked over to the hearth, 
standing with his back to her. Harriet prided 
herself on her wood fires, so sweet-smelling 
and homely; of which even the ashes, on one 
occasion at least, were as beautiful as the 
flames. 

“Yes?” 

“Tt seems—I know this must sound incred- 
ibly conceited—it seems that in all these years 
she’s never stopped . . . loving me. Even 
-| though she married again 7 

“Jsn’t that putting it,” said Harriet, “rather 
moderately?” She was astounded at her own 
calm, at her lack of astonishment; the ex- 
planation being, of course, that she was not 
astonished. (Having been able to deceive her- 
.} self, after all, only a little.) Though the con- 
versation was like a conversation in a night- 
mare, it had also a nightmare inevitablity: 
struck to the heart, Harriet was still calm. Yet 
-} she would not have used irony deliberately, the 
} words spoke themselves; and indeed made no 
ironic impact. Her husband turned to her al- 
most eagerly. 





Where they flung the rain: 
Where they looped the sun 
In a tangled skein. 


structive on the subject ~ A silly. old heart 
That waits for a shout. 

And clothespins. grocery lists. 
Flying all about! 


4 . t * 
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It was daylight before 
she was thus lucid: after 
a night of weeping. Her 
control broke the mo- 
ment she found herself 
alone; before that she 
had even, quite calmly, 
seen the spare bedroom 
properly comfortable. 
“If you'd rather, I can 
go to my club?” sug- 
gested Alec. “Dear me, 
no,’ said Harriet. 
“Aren't we both civi- 
lized people?” (It was the phrase that had re- 
curred again and again—like an echo. “As 
Lisa says, we're all civilized people.” “Lisa says 
you're the most civilized woman she knows.” 
“Thank heaven we live in a civilized society.”) 
“T shall probably have breakfast in bed,” said 
Harriet, “but there’s certainly no need for the 
club.” 

Then she wept. 

It was the pattern of the following week. 
(“Lisa wants to come and talk to you her- 
self,” said Alec Alisander. “Not for a week!” 
said Harriet quickly. She didn’t know why she 
said a week, unless she felt it was the shortest 
period they would wait before forcing her 
hand.) By night, Harriet wept: by day, inces- 
santly, she racked her brains, racked her heart 
to find out some brilliant, subtle, clever plan. 

She had plenty of time to plan, and solitude. 
Except for a quarter of an hour each evening, 
before he left again to dine out, she saw noth- 
ing of her husband at all. It was easier for 
both of them since they found it difficult to 
look at each other. 

“Try to understand,” said Alec Alisander. 

“I am trying,” said Harriet. “I think I do. 
When you went to Paris together — 

He stared. “But Lisa wasn’t in Paris with 
me! You may have assumed it, but in point of 
fact she was at Stratford.” 

“I’m sorry,” apologized Harriet. 

She was in no way comforted, however. On 
the contrary: when she thought the matter 
over, she recognized even more clearly than 
before that Lisa’s object was a marriage—a 
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Were starting today to go on our 
next year$ vacation’ 


The Wadsworths have a way of getting a lot of fun out of 
life. As soon as they shake the sand out of their shoes after 
this year’s vacation, they increase their regular savings 
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the U. S. Government. To get more out of your money — 
more out of life —open a savings account now at an 
Insured Savings and Loan Association. 


\ 


WHERE YOU SAVE DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE 
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safety where you save 
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remarriage!—and nothing less. Nothing less 
would satisfy her, now that Alec had married 
another woman. . . . And how long would it 
last, this time? wondered Harriet bitterly. A 
year, again—as much as a year?—before the 
next tycoon, or prince, turned up, and the re- 
marriage was followed by a redivorce, and 
Alec’s ultimate, incurable heartbreak? 

Unless, of course, Lisa was in earnest. 

Essentially fair-minded, Harriet drove her- 
self to consider this possibility also. She had, 
after all, met Lisa only once, for one evening; 
what right had she to attribute to any woman, 
so briefly known, such falsity and heartless 
egoism? There was no answer, except that she 


knew in her bones it was the truth. Lisa Vanna 
was as beautiful, beguiling and heartless as a 
Lorelei; perhaps as little to be blamed, in fol- 
lowing her Lorelei nature; but Harriet, the 
shore woman, recognized the sea creature... 
against whom, moreover, if no subtle, bril- 
liant plan presented itself, what traditional 
measure could succeed? Take pains with your 
appearance, thought Harriet wryly. Originally 
more than good-looking, happiness had made 
her nearly beautiful, at thirty-two she was in 
a dark woman’s bloom; she still couldn’t, 
could never, compete with the golden Lorelei. 
Make your home attractive ? No home could be 
more so; but when did sailor driving on that 


To save a penny do you spend a dollar? 


rock remember his fireside? Be patient and un- 
derstanding . . . and see your husband drown? 
thought Harriet. 

As her desperation increased, so her wits 
numbed. She still had no plan, she had 
thought of nothing, when a week to the day 
later Alec brought Lisa to the flat. It was Har- 
riet, as she now recalled with terror, who once 
wished for a showdown. 


No one could have behaved more beauti- 
fully than Lisa Vanna. Gentle, compassionate 
and civilized, she had even dimmed herself a 
little, as though reluctant to outshine Harriet 
too brutally. She wasn’t wearing her sables. 


“No matter where I am, 
I never skip breakfast.” 





And what do you do with soap scraps, 


used matches and wrinkled u rapping paper: 


Ce ago I decided that my friends con- 
sider me extravagant, not so much be- 
cause I spend everything I have (doesn’t 
everybody?) as because I enjoy spending 
it. Then I received two letters from com- 
plete strangers which made me stop and 
think. ““We just love your recipes,” wrote 
the first unknown, “and I thought you'd 
be interested to hear that I’m having the 
cook try using inexpensive substitutes 
in some of them.’ The second, on beau- 
tifully crested paper, said, “I do wish 
you'd do another cooking article for 
those of us who are on budgets.” 

Now, The Sixty Minute Chef was writ- 
ten to show that one can shop on the way 
home from work and an hour later serve 
a meal fit for a gourmet. The Dieting 
Chef was intended to prove that one can 
serve the same kind of meal without leav- 
ing one’s guests an ounce the fatter for it. 
Perhaps I should also have considered 
the cost. 

Then I began to notice what queer 
ideas people have of economy. Nobody, 
for instance, ever mentions the cost of the 
lobster in my Lobster Newburg. What 
they balk at is using four tablespoons of 
imported sherry instead of cooking sherry, 
which is much less flavorful. No one 
questions the price of steak; it’s the butter 
in the sauce béarnaise about which they 
cavil. And when I serve duck with wild 
rice, it is the latter which causes my 
friends to see the shadow of the poor- 
house, even though—while costing ten 
times as much as tame rice—it still comes 
to less than twenty cents a serving. 

Why, I wondered, didn’t my corre- 
spondents economize on the cook and 
the expensive notepaper before they be- 
gan worrying about the price of food? I 
would. Of course I never throw away left- 
overs. If they are too small for a con- 
tainer, I wrap them carefully in foil and 
put them in the refrigerator until they are 
no longer edible—at which point it is all 


By CAROL TRUAX 


right to throw them away. I cannot 
understand my niece, who will empty the 
remains of a canapé tray into the garbage 
after a cocktail party. When I suggest 
it would provide lunches for several days 
she says, “I’m sick of looking at it. I'd 
rather have a peanut-butter sandwich.” 

What hurts fer is paying the charge 
which banks make on checks. Before she 
lived in New York City, she would drive 
around to pay her bills in cash, despite 
my comments on the cost of gas and tires. 
One woman’s economy, I decided, is an- 
other’s foolish penny pinching. 

This eternal verity was revealed to me 
years ago when I went to dine at the 
home of Minnie Harvey Huckel. One of 
the most generous of women, she had 
given me some earrings which I admired. 
I had removed one of them to talk on the 
telephone, and remembering it just after 
I sat down at the dinner table, ducked 
back as fast as | could—but not quite so 
fast as the butler, who had already turned 
Out the lights in the living room. When I 
fell over a footstool Mrs. Huckel ad- 
monished me about running about in the 
dark. I'm sure it never occurred to her 
that I would expect her to waste elec- 
tricity just because she had a butler and 
was the daughter of Fred Harvey, of 
Harvey Houses fame. 

I should have been prepared because 
this was one of the pet economies of my 
pound-foolish mother. Not only did she 
insist On Our turning out the lights, but 
she didn’t want them to be turned on too 
often, either because she really believed 
it Cost a penny to do so or because she 
thought it wore out the light switch. 

Why some of us have reacted to this 
penny pinching of our parents or grand- 
parents by becoming light turner-offers 
while others are defiant light leaver-oners 
can probably be discovered only on the 
psychoanalyst’s couch. I am satisfied 
with my superficial interpretation: I 


leave them on because I like them that 
way. And I have no qualms whatever 
when I waste a match to light a second 
burner on the gas range, though a used 
one could do the trick at the risk of only 
slightly burned fingers. 

Hanya Holm wouldn't dream of such 
extravagance. Matches used to be far too 
expensive and too scarce when she was a 
young dancer in Europe, struggling to 
support herself and her little boy. I'm 
pretty sure she’s going to continue 
hoarding beaten-up match folders, even 
though her royalties as choreographer of 
My Fair Lady will surely keep her in 
matches for the rest of her life. 

George McCue, professor of English 
and husband of my onetime collaborator, 
Lillian de la Torre Bueno McCue, ob- 
jects so strenuously to putting money in 
parking meters that he will cover half of 
downtown Colorado Springs looking for 
one with some time left on it. Nothing so 
brightens his day as to receive a soliciting 
letter enclosing a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Usually he can use this for per- 
sonal correspondence by crossing off the 
address or pasting some paper over it; 
but if that is not possible, he can soak off 
the stamp and glue it on anotherenvelope. 

George says such economies can be 
attributed to his being a Scot. Maybe so, 
but he never hesitates about buying a 
book; and you might be surprised, as I 
was in the days when I owned a book- 
shop, to discover how many people make 
this their pet economy. One of my “best” 
customers always exchanged a book 
twice, sending her chauffeur so she could 
go through the routine of having got the 
wrong one by mistake, and reading the 
first two, according to common gossip, 
with her gloves on so they would remain 
unsullied. 

Virgil Thomson, musical director of 
the Seven Lively Arts TV show, will go to 
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Just a simple mink. She wasn’t wearing emer- 
alds, just a simple string of pearls. She was 
just a simple, rather sad woman; in her little, 
flat, ballerina slippers, almost a simple child. 

Beside her, Alec looked old enough to be her 
father. 

For a moment, as they entered the room to- 
gether, Harriet looked only at him. She 
hadn’t noticed (seeing him so briefly, only 
each night before dinner, when they avoided 
each other’s eyes) how much the last week had 
aged him. He was gaunt; she could almost be- 
lieve him grayer. /t’s beginning already, thought 
Harriet. He’s going through the mill already. 
Then she felt a light, cold touch on her cheek, 
as Lisa kissed her. 

“Darling Harriet! Must we hurt you?” 
mourned Lisa Vanna. “But we needn’t, you 
know, truly we needn’t! Aren’t we all three 
civilized people? And won’t you always,” 
begged Lisa Vanna, “be our best friend? 
You're what we so need, Alec and I: a friend!”’ 

She had no doubts at all as to the issue, as 
Harriet at once perceived. It was to be merely 
a regularizing, a simple friendly regularizing, 
of an obvious situation. 

Harriet looked at the man who was still her 
husband. 

“Lisa means it,” said Alec Alisander. ““We 
both mean it.” 

“Or we'd be too unhappy,” cooed Lisa, 
“without you in our lives!” 

So sweetly sang the Lorelei. 

Harriet looked at her husband again, and 
saw his eyes deep in his head. As he put out a 
hand to the cigarette box, she saw the bone of 
his wrist. 

“And we shall be part of your life, darling 
Harriet!” sang Lisa Vanna. “Always and al- 
ways! Just, only, give Alec a divorce ——” 

“I’m damned if I will,’ said Harriet. 

She wasn’t being clever, she wasn’t being 
subtle, she wasn’t even being civilized. She 
was simply standing on her rights. If her hus- 
band hated her for it, she couldn’t help it. And 
he was hating her, she knew it; though she 
couldn’t now face him, she saw herself already 
mirrored in his eyes as that most odious of all 
female characters, the bitch in the manger. 
Nonetheless, she repeated herself. 

“I’m not going to divorce him,” said Har- 
riet steadily. ““Be quite clear about it. You can 
take Alec away, but you can’t marry him.” 

Behind her, for she had turned away as she 
spoke, she heard two distinct sounds: the 


light clatter of a dropped cigarette box, and a | 


sudden hiss of indrawn breath; the latter a sea 
sound, as of a wave drawing back from the 
shingle. Then Lisa was at her side, wide-eyed 
with incredulity. 

“But, darling Harriet,” cried Lisa Vanna, 
“you know you don’t mean it! You can’t want 
us to hate you!” cried Lisa Vanna. 

“IT do mean it,” said Harriet, “‘hate me or 
not. I shall not divorce Alec, in any circum- 
stances whatever. Whatever the provocation. 


He can leave me, and go away with you, live - 


with you, but I shan’t divorce him. Nor shall I 
let him divorce me. If you make him try to, I 
shall defend and | shall win. I shan’t care what 
sort of scandal it makes. I don’t care for any- 
thing, except my husband.” 

Then, at last, she brought herself to meet his 
eyes: and read in them an expression of im- 
mense, of overwhelming relief. 


“T was a fool,” said Alec Alisander. 

“It was very natural,” reflected Harriet— 
snuffing her tall candles. 

“But I should have known I was being 
fooled.” 

“That’s nonsense,” said Harriet—raking 
apart the embers of the fire. ‘No man in the 
world could have kept his head, with Lisa 
Vanna. Thank heaven she had her car,” added 


Harriet practically. “At least she could sweep — 


out without our having to phone for a taxi 
for her.” 

“I should have known when she wouldn't 
come to Paris with me.” 

“That's when I knew,” agreed Harriet. “Id 
have come to Paris with you, any time you 
asked me.” 

“You would?” said Alec. “Actually it never 
occurred to me. I mean, I never thought of you 
except as a wife.” 


“And a wife is what you've got,”’ said Har- 


riet Alisander. END 
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Why 
is Mrs. Smith 
smiling ? 


Her husband just telephoned from out of town. 
She’s not a “forgotten wife.” Her husband does the 
thoughtful, considerate thing. When he’s away, he 
calls home every day. 


Why don’t you make your call right now? 


YOU SAVE MONEY 
WHEN YOU CALL STATION-TO-STATION 
instead of Person-to-Person 


First 3 Minutes Each Added 
For example: Person-to- Station-to- Minute (applies 
Person Station to all calls) 
Detroit to Pittsburgh 90¢ 60¢ 15¢ 
Buffalo to 
Washington, D.C. $110 70¢ 20¢ 
Memphis to Chicago $140 90¢ 25¢ 
St. Paul to Cleveland $165 $110 30¢ 
St. Louis to Los Angeles $265 $175 45¢ 


These rates apply nights after 6 p.m. and all day Sunday. 
Add the 10% federal excise tax. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 
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-great lengths to avoid buying a book or 


theater tickets, although he is an author in 
addition to being a music critic, conductor and 
composer whose theater works include Four 
Saints in Three Acts, Ondine, The Grass 
Harp, the film Louisiana Story and scores for 
the Shakespeare Festival plays in Stratford, 
Connecticut. ‘““Once a deadhead, always a 
deadhead,” says Mr. Thomson with a 
twinkle in his eye, since he knows from experi- 
ence how much cheaper it is to buy theater 
tickets than repay favors. 

This is easy for me to understand because 
mother was addicted to free tickets. She ob- 
tained them through the business manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, to whom she 
was engaged to be married for several years, 
and through her girlhood friend, Grace 
George, the actress, whose husband was 
William A. Brady, the producer. Having 
taken as many tickets as she could lay her 
hands on, mother had to make sure they were 
all used. This sometimes 
meant giving the same 
tickets away several 
times, and if they 
bounced at the last min- 
ute they would have to 
be delivered by a West- 
ern Union messenger at 
mother’s expense. 
Sometimes we ourselves 
used the tickets, though 
we had seen the play 
several times before. I 
always enjoyed that, sel- 
dom requiring mother’s 
whispered prompting of 
“Clap, it’s free!” 

I never did become 
addicted to free tickets, 
but I still consider it a 
mad extravagance, as 
mother did, to pay for 
room service for the ex- 
act number of people 
involved. One large, 
carefully selected break- 
fast will do for two, since 
no one minds drinking 
coffee (with hot milk to 
stretch it) from the 
toothbrush glass, or 
opening the other boiled 
egg into the saucer. 

Lucy’Sprague Mitch- 
ell does even better when 
it comes to breakfasts. : 
President emeritus of birch. 
Bank Street College in 
New York City, Mrs. 

Mitchell has had to go 

to many conferences 

and banquets, such as the one held in her 
honor celebrating the college’s fortieth anni- 
versary, which was attended by 750 distin- 
guished guests, including a dozen college 
presidents. Frequently it was too late for her 
to return to her home in Connecticut after 
attending one of these gatherings, so Mrs. 
Mitchell spent the night on the couch in her 
office and breakfasted on the banquet rolls 
which she popped into her reticule—the same 
purse from which she so often takes her 
checkbook in order to contribute to worthy 
causes. 


the church 


——— 


Some pet economies seem to be sex-linked. 
I know of no man who saves used gift wrap- 
pings and no woman who does not, difficult as 
this has become with the advent of cellulose 
tape. For a real feeling of thrift, I recommend 
ironing this year’s crumpled Christmas papers 
and ribbons at the end of a grueling holiday 
week, so they will be ready for next year’s 
presents if you can find the box in which you 
stashed them away. 

Men seem to be more frugal than women 
when it comes to string from packages. They 
will carefully untie each knot which their 
wives might cut off, thereby wasting several 
inches. But women are less extravagant about 
newspapers, waiting patiently for the ones 
which their husbands bring home unless they 
happen to forget. 

Like most women, Margaret Timmons Tutt 
can’t bear to send scarcely used sheets to the 
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A barn, a school, or a church, 
I am not sure of it yet. 

The sides were white as a birch, 
A cupola-spire was set 


For a modest thrust at the sky 
Above and back from the door. 
We were driving so quickly by 
I had no time for more. 


But whether it fed the soul 
Or mind or the winter beasts 
I am sure it was part of a whole 
Community cycle of feasts 


And the cupola-spire that rose 
‘From the barn, the school, or 


Was anchored in earth, with toes 
As strong as the roots of a 
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laundry. It is not because she is afraid of run- 
ning short, for there are plenty in her linen 
closet and, besides, there is always the store- 
room in the Broadmoor Hotel in Colorado 
Springs, of which her husband, W. Thayer 
Tutt, in his capacity as vice president of El 
Pomar Foundation, is director. Timmie often 
urges an overnight guest to stay a little longer, 
as she would much rather provide three hearty 
meals than waste money on having practically 
clean sheets washed and ironed. 


Men feel guiltier than women about taking 
cabs without an adequate excuse; cabs are a 
waste of money, while the extra chrome on the 
new car is not. Incidentally, I am as sensibly 
realistic about cabs as I am about everything 
else. I take them when I feel like it, which is 
often. Nor do I worry during the entire ride 
about the meter’s registering an amount which 
will confront me with the dilemma of either 
overtipping the cab driver or asking him to 
return me a paltry sum. (Breathes there the 
- man with heart so light, 
eT O— he knows for sure his 
tip is right?) 
The best way to avoid , 
paying for service is to 


A BARN, A SCHOOL, —— owever not ror me 
OR A CHURCH 


By CHAD WALSH 


Far from being tempted 
to tamper with a leak- 
ing faucet or to refinish 
an old ladder-back 
chair, I don’t even do 
my own mending. Years 
ago I saved the price of 
a haircut by trimming 
my own hair and a piece 
of my left ear. Since 
then I have subscribed 
wholeheartedly to Max 
Beerbohm’s comment 
on Lord What’s-his- 
name who was electro- 
cuted while trying to fix 
the light: “And serve 
him right. It is the duty 
of the nobleman to pro- 
vide employment for 
the artisan.” 

It’s hard for me to 
understand why anyone 
should be reluctant to 
throw away a cleansing 
tissue on which she has 
blotted her superfluous 
lipstick. My cousin, 
Marguerite Cullman, 
otherwise extremely well 
balanced, folds hers 
carefully, replaces it in 
her dressing-table 
drawer, and disposes of 
it only after it bears a facsimile of her mouth 
in each corner. 

“T just don’t see any sense in throwing away 
a perfectly good tissue,’ she explains. “If 
you're collecting funny economies, why not 
mention Howard’s one and only form of 
penny pinching? Soap. Those last tiny slivers. 
He’s developed such skill in appliquéing them 
to new cakes that they hardly ever come off 
in your hand.” 

His system is different for salvaging residual 
soap fragments when they are traveling, which 
is quite often these days, due to the latest of 
his public services: commissioner general of 
the American division of the Brussels Uni- 
versal and International Exhibition. The Hon. 
Howard S. Cullman wraps up the damp little 
sliver in toilet paper and tucks it into his wife’s 
cosmetic bag. The result, she says, closely re- 
sembles papier-maché. 

Their daughter thinks it’s silly to try to 
save on soap and cleansing tissues. She has a 
really sensible economy. The wife of a law 
student, she has discovered that the Cam- 
bridge laundries charge ten cents less for doing 
her husband’s shirts than they do for her al- 
most identical man-tailored blouses. Unable 
to convince them of the inequity of this, she 
very shrewdly bought herself a lot of shirts at 
a Harvard Square haberdashery. 

I guess it all just goes to show that there are 
two kinds of penny pinching: the foolish 
kind, practiced by the other fellow; and one’s 
own. END 
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give ycu the mos towel for your money 


Years of wear! That special Cannon feel! ‘'Beauti-Fluff finish! 
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Luxury for little! Empress, above: Magnificent 25 x 48; deep, velvety terry, 
shrink-proof borders. In white and fourteen pastels and deep tones. About $2. 


Exclusive Cannon Carefree colors that stay carefree—now in bold new 
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stripes! Troubadour, above, right: 22 x 44, beautiful, economical. About $1. 
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terry towels that con take all the washing (and roughhouse) a 
family gives them ad come back for more! About $1. 
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Good looking, rugged, low priced! Big (24 x 46), oD _ 
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ae Always your best buy 


CANNON] cannon Mi’s, inc., 70 Worth Street, New fork 13, N.Y. 
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THE MINUTE YOU TASTE NEW IPANA® you know it’s different. You can practically feel it working. 
And Ipana’s after-taste is clean and refreshing. This clean mouth feeling is no accident. 
It tells you that your breath is sweet and wholesome. So use Ipana regularly. 


What's more, Ipana contains germ-killing WD-9... has twice the decay germ-killing power of 
any other leading brand. Get Ipana in the familiar tube or new pressure can. 
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While reading Mary 
STEWART’S ?suspense- 
packed Nine Coaches 
Waiting (page 46) you 
may be too excited to 
notice, but there is some 
perfectly wonderful de- 
scription of French 
countryside that simply 
takes you there. The 
author grew up in her 
parents’ vicarage in County Durham, Eng- 
land, attended Durham University and after 
her graduation began teaching there. Her 
husband is a professor of geology at the uni- 
versity. Research requires him to travel 
often; and as for Mrs. Stewart—“‘I’ll go any- 
where on two hours’ notice.” They have had 
many exciting, unusual trips in France— 
from a rough hitchhiking tour to more 
luxurious stays in Haute-Savoie and the 
Pyrenees. ‘‘I’ll never get enough of France,” 
Mary Stewart says. While not traveling or 
lecturing or writing spine-chilling novels, she 
directs college plays, exercises race horses. 
Nine Coaches Waiting is her fourth book. 





Mary Stewart 


The article by Dk. MAr- 
ION HILLIARD on page 
56 was her last profes- 
sional writing before her 
death in July. For more 
than twenty-five years 
she was an adviser and 
physician to women, the 
ba last ten as chief of ob- 
Dr. Marion Hilliard Stetrics and gynecology 

at Woman’s College 
Hospital in Toronto. When she was trying 
to decide between the careers of teaching and 
medicine, she witnessed the dramatic spec- 
tacle of human birth. This she found so awe- 
some and inspiring that she decided immedi- 
ately to become a doctor. Her book, A 
Woman Doctor Looks at Love and Life, sum- 
marizing some of the wisdom she acquired 
from her uniquely authoritative point of 
view as both woman and doctor, was pub- 
lished by Doubleday last year. Her influence 
was far-reaching and helpful to women of 
all ages, and those who did not know her 
personally will share the sorrow of her part- 
ing with the many who knew and loved her. 





“Working for the Jour- 
NAL entails meeting all 
sorts of famous and 
wonderful people,” says 
associate editor PETER 
Briccs. “Otherwise it 
has few hardships.” 
Peter claims to be dis- 
tinguished only by the 
fact he has no middle 
name. “The Navy (3 
years 9 months and 6 days) corrected that by 
calling me Peter ‘None’ Briggs. I’ve worked 
for the JouRNAL for seven years although I 
grew up thinking I would be a lawyer. (This 
seemed a reasonable ambition since I argued 
about everything.) After St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, the University of Chicago and World 
War II, I came to New York and book pub- 
lishing, The next thing I knew I was com- 
muting about 100,000 miles a year between 
JOURNAL offices in New York and Phila- 
delphia.” Peter’s job includes getting and 
evaluating new scripts, encouraging new 
writers and—hardest of all, he says—having 
a new magazine idea every now and then. 





Peter Brigys 
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No more tears 


from soap in the eyes 


Use the shampoo 
that can’t burn 
or irritate eyes. 


Leaves hair silky- 


aby ly: 
SHAMPOO 
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I used to think Carter’s Spanky Pants were just for little girls like 
me. But Mother says almost all grown-up girls wear them, too! 
Guess that’s why Spanky Pants is the most famous name in soft 
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cotton knit underwear! Which pretty print do you wear? 


WOMEN 


S-M-L-XL 


85¢ 
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GIRLS 
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CARTER-SET SO WON'T SHRINK OUT OF FIT 
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READERS 


And Nary a Pain 


Sonoma, California 

Gentlemen: Do young babies really 
smile? The medical profession’s orthodox 
teaching says they do not. Mothers have 
been pooh-poohed by doctors for saying, 
“But, doctor, my baby smiled.’’ Gas 
pains, muscle spasms have been some of 
the explanations by the medical kill-joys. 





Smiler. 


They should be asked, ‘“‘Doctor, do you 
smile when you have gas pains?” 

The baby shown here is only fifteen 
days old. A very convincing grin! Many 
mothers and even doctors will enjoy a 
chuckle over this. Sincerely, 

RICHARD O'NEIL 


A ‘‘Spinster’’ Speaks 


Yonkers, New York 

Gentlemen : In reply to the 100 bachelors 
and in defense of several hundred “‘old 
maids,’’ may I say: 

1. My hair is cut short not because it is 
stylish but because it is becoming to me. 
There are many ways to please a man, 
but keeping one’s hair long is not one of 
them. Although it is hard to believe, there 
are some things men do not know. 

2. Your bachelors say, “‘Let the men do 
the proposing.’’ I am in complete agree- 
ment. That is why, at 34, I am still single. 
Other gals who did not believe in this 
approach are now pushing baby carriages. 

3. I sure would like to meet the gentle- 
man who remarked that no girl likes to 
‘just go for a walk’’ any more. I wish I 
had a nickel for every time I suggested a 
walk to the local botanical gardens or the 
zoo or a bike ride through the park and 
got a ‘‘Leave it to the kids.” 

4. Invite a man home to dinner and to 
meet the family? Horrors! He surely 
thinks you are trying to hook him. 

5. Sex rears its ugly head! All men want 
a virgin for a wife but do their best to 
leave very few of them around. 

No doubt about it—it’s a man’s world. 
Men! The only fault I find with them is 
that there are not enough (single), and 
I sure wish I knew where you found those 
hundred. NAME WITHHELD 


Note to Movie Producers 


Rochester, New York 

Dear Editor: I have been increasingly 
concerned with the flood of garbage that 
is being dumped in our city for showing at 
the local movie palaces. There have been 
teen-age riots when some of these mon- 
strous things have been shown. Yet the 
houses continue to show them. It is obvi- 
ous that there are producers who are using 
juvenile delinquency as a money-maker. 
Isn't the situation ridiculous? The po- 





lice and youth agencies are constantly 
worrying the bone of delinquency, while 
the movies conduct do-it-yourself lessons. 


Sincerely, 
MRS. E. G. BRUN 


Once I Had a Teacher 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Dear Editors: My home-town news- 
paper headlined the brief account, Evelyn 
Hieatt Dies Today. A liberal grammarian, 
Evelyn would have smiled at this usage 
of the historical-present tense. There were 
the usual facts—that she had served the 
community as a _ high-school English 
teacher for eighteen years and that her 
death was ‘‘unexpec:ed.”’ 

That was all. I was appalled that a life 
as deep and rich could be summarized so 
bleakly. It seen d to me the sun should 
pause, or the earth tremble, when Evelyn 
Hieatt died. How would she take this re- 
port of her death? I have seen her deep- 
set eyes quirk amusedly as she said, 
glancing up from an uninspired senior 
theme, “If that’s it, it will do.’’ Surely 
she would have a way of placing even news 
of her death in an acceptable perspective, 
lightly, with a touch of strength. And if 
you listened to her, you would learn some- 
thing. Quite a few did listen. I did. 

She had ideas. She made some people 
uncomfortable by making them think, yet 
she did not rate intelligence highly. Sh- 
never told anybody that the world, or 
even their small place in it, could be set 
right by reason alone. She taught with 
that most glorious of human powers— 
love. All growing things and music, liter- 
ture and art she greatly enjoyed, but 
people were her passion. Speaking of a new 
acquaintance, she told me, “‘I am richer for 
another person to love and admire.” 

She lived to help others. Hers was an 
understanding heart. In her first letter to 
me at college, she wrote: Everything we 
read is colored by our appreciative back- 
ground—as is everything we see; so ‘‘truth 
is this to me and that lo thee.”’ As the years 
went by, an astonishing thing happened. 
As I grew older she grew younger; after I 
was graduated from college she became 
my contemporary—one with many child- 
like delights. Shortly before she died, she 
wrote to me: How utterly lovable my fresh- 
men are, even little Jimmy who's failing— 
or maybe especially Jimmy. I was so old 
then I knew what she meant. I had two 
small sons of my own. Evelyn Hieatt 
greeted each new face in her classroom 
with fresh delight. She saw each as an 
individual life, a part of God. How much 
she meant to how many no one can say. 
Many persons do not know it was she who 
made their lives richer. Good teachers are 
miracle workers, but their miracles are 
accepted as routine. 

Evelyn Hieatt lives today. Where there 
is a spark of selfless, outgoing love, where 
children are, she is. I hope such a spirit, 
the gift of such a woman, will come some- 
day to my two sons. Sincerely, 

GLENN WHITE 


> “A teacher affects eternity,” Henry 
Brooks Adams once wrote, “he can never 
tell where his influence stops.” We agree. 
And we would like to hear about other 
teachers who have that special spark 
which awakens love of learning (or love of 
life) in their students. 

We invite readers who would like to tell 
us about one of their favorite teachers to 
submit manuscripts of 500 words or less. 
A payment of $50 will be made for letters 
which are accepted for publication. All 
manuscripts must be typed, double- 
spaced, and none can be returned. The 
contents of manuscripts which are not 
accepted for publication will, of course, 
remain the property of the sender. ED. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 
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Rod curlers for sides, 
back, top front give added © 3 
curl-strength to harder-working 
areas ...now doubly reinforced _ ge 
by Lotion and new Liquifix. 





Wonderful new soft waves that last and last! A wonderful new twice-a-year 


new method, wonderful new Liquifix neutralizer. It’s here! The 


first, the only all-over permanent with the ease and the lasting quality 


you've asked for... yet it’s so unbelievably soft and natural. That’s be- NEw e 
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with the amazingly effective cleansing action* 
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*Lavoris penetrates and re- 
moves the mucus coating 
in which germs thrive and 
most mouth odors originate. 
Mouth and throat tissues are 
left clean and stimulated. 


USED AND RECOMMENDED FOR 
Daily Mouth Hygiene 
Sore Throats Canker Sores 
Denture Breath Bleeding Gums 
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Lavoris is used byaiibre dentists. 
than all other mouthwashes combint 







Take a tip from your dentist 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 
Motherhood Not a Prison 


Cranston, Rhode Island 

Dear Editors: I, for one, believe it is 
time we mothers of small children realize 
we are not put-upon, neglected, patheti- 
cally isolated individuals, unless we wish it 
so. 

Everyone is bounded by limitations in 
some form, but a few years spent in close 
confinement with little people can be very 
rewarding. It’s not forever! Children grow 
up and go to school, and then what of 
those glorious hours of freedom ? Will they 
be used in worth-while ways? Probably 
not, if you’ve spent the early years bewail- 
ing your lack of personal accomplishment. 

In this country there is a wealth of read- 
ing material. There are also adult-educa- 
tion courses, civic activities, great-book 
groups, church organizations, child-study 
groups and just-plain-fun clubs in every 
community which meet in the evening 
when either dad or a sitter can take over. 

I suspect many mothers use the lack of 
personal freedom as an excuse to vent 
deeper dissatisfactions with more basic 
things. Very truly yours, 

FRANCES I. BLACKMAN 





Education for Living 


Norwalk, California 
Dear Editors: The sabotage of American 
education seemed to start with the idea 
that all men are equal in this land of ours 
and should be educated accordingly. But 
our Constitution guarantees equal rights— 
not equality. There is a big difference. 
Competition is a natural, normal in- 
stinct in human beings, and it has made 
our country great. Why do educators 
try to take competition out of the class- 
rooms? Education is supposed to prepare 
the student for living. If all competitive 
spirit is taken out ef the children in 
school, how are they going to cope with 
the conditions they must face in the busi- 
ness world, the social world and everyday 
living? Sincerely, 
PEARLE M. SMITH 


Birthday of a Great Man 


New York City 

Dearest Mary: The great day in Lam- 
baréné—Dr. Schweitzer’s 83rd birthday— 
is over. I feel humble and privileged to be 
the only person who made every year a 
pilgrimage to be with him on his 78th, 
79th, 80th, 81st, 82nd and 83rd birthdays. 
I must say, he wears his years like med- 
als—the more the better. I wish I could 
have shared this day with so many friends 
of mine who think worldly goods are so 
important. 

When I dedicated my book, All I Want 
is Everything, to all women's organiza- 
tions of America, I meant “‘All I Want is 
Everything—that money cannot buy’’: 
love, friendship, gratitude, humility, devo- 
tion; to be with Dr. Schweitzer on this day 
means to experience all this. 

Dr. Schweitzer said, ‘“‘Example is not 
the main thing in life—it is the only 
thing.’’ When one comes here for six con- 
secutive years, as I do, one understands 
how true this is. What is so rare about 
the unshakable character of Dr. Schweitzer 
is that he is the only person I know who 
combines friendliness and authority, which 
is the secret of successful coexistence. 

It is so wonderful to see in reality his 
idea of the ‘“‘older brother.’’ I wish that 
all of us who are teaching or influencing a 
large number of people could understand 
what he demonstrates. He says, ‘‘ What 
must be the general character of coexist- 
ence between the primitive people and the 
educated ones? Am I to treat a primitive 
man as an equal or as my inferior? I must 
show him that I can respect the dignity 
of human personality in everyone, and 
this attitude in me he must see for him- 
self; but the essential thing is that there 
shall be a real feeling of brotherliness. 
How far this is to find complete expression 
in the sayings and doings of daily life 
must be settled by circumstances. The 
native isa child, and with children nothing 
can be done without the use of authority. 
We must, therefore, so arrange the cir- 
cumstances of daily life that my natural 
authority can find expression. With regard 
to the natives, then, I have coined the 
formula: ‘I am your brother, it is true, 
but your older brother.’”’ 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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At yesterday's birthday it was wonder- 
ful to see the small children from the 
leper colony, the hospital and the schools 
all around who came to sing ‘Happy 
Birthday’’ to Dr. Schweitzer. The hos- 
pital staff gathered around his door at 
seven o'clock in the morning, singing his 
favorite hymns. Then we all had break- 
fast. On the table was a coffeecake with 
candles surrounded by all the presents. 
The allegorical present is always the same 
in Lambaréné for one having a birthday. 





Dr. Schweitzer and friend. 


It is the only day of the year when a 
person gets two eggs for breakfast— 
an unheard-of luxury in the jungle—and 
one of them has to be given away. 
Dr. Schweitzer is not only an ‘‘older 
brother "’—he also is his “brother's keeper.” 

Then work goes on as every day. Dr. 
Schweitzer is a manual laborer. He is 
cutting wood, mixing cement, carrying 
lumber, not as if he would be 83, but 43. 
I could hardly keep up with him. He 
climbed up a hill to the leper colony; his 
dog followed him—and I followed the 
dog. We passed by the small cemetery. 
Most of the people there were buried by 
Dr. Schweitzer. Some died in the hospital 
and some of them were even born there. 

At twelve o'clock everybody gathered 
for lunch, which was much more elaborate 
than usual. Birthdays have a great sen- 
timental importance here. Dr. Schweitzer 
addressed his co-workers and spoke about 
the 43 years he had been living here. 
Everybody was choked with emotion— 
tears were falling into the soup. 

The sun was high up on the equator. 
The heat by now was unbearable. It was 
between 100 and 130 degrees. Did you 
know, Mary dear, that one has no shad- 
ows on the equator? One would think 
one cannot notice it—but one does. 

After lunch Dr. Schweitzer visited his 
pets: the two wild boars that he raised on 
a bottle; around half a dozen antelopes, 
each of which he calls by name and each 
one comes running; his pet pelican—and 
the little chimpanzees. Around the hos- 
pital hundreds of little birds can be heard 
singing the most complicated Bach em- 
bellishments—because they never heard 
anything else. I must say, it was the most 
unusual birthday party. 

The presents were also of the most 
unusual kind, one more simple than the 
other: a hand-painted calendar; a little 
carved wooden plate; a pencil; a little 
bowl of nuts; an old patient from the 
leper colony gave him an egg; but all 
presents were topped by an old native 
co-worker from the hospital—it was a 
live chicken, the most luxurious present 
of them all. 

Around 6:30 p.m. the sun disappeared 
as suddenly as it rose with all its bright- 
ness in the morning. The little oil lamps 
started to light all over the hospital colony 
in Lambaréné. After a frugal dinner the 
doctor read the Lord's Prayer; and to 
hear him in his majestic simplicity and 
humility makes you feel as if one would 
be in a great high cathedral—and as near 
to God as one can only get. 

Around nine o'clock the cooking fires 
in the hospital go out—the oil lamps are 
put out—the hospital closes its eyes for 
the night. The last one burning is the 
light in Dr. Schweitzer’s room, which 
shines far into the darkness of the jungle— 
and as a symbol of “reverence for life’’ to 
the whole world. 

The great day in Lambaréné—Dr. 
Schweitzer'’s 83rd birthday—was over. I 
wish you could have been here. 

Devotedly, 
MARION MILL PREMINGER 
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rooks Adams (of one branch of the great family to which 

Sherman Adams belongs) wrote an essay on history 
published originally in 1895 not first in America but in 
London, entitled The Law of Civilization and Decay. This 
small book was to a remarkable extent a precursor of the 
monumental work by the German philosopher of history, 
Oswald Spengler, whose The Decline of the West has 
enormously influenced all historians since. 

Both men were attempting to develop a science of history. 
Each writer separately concluded that civilization tends to 
destroy the human type (the volunteer soldier, the religious 
and the artist) that creates great cultures and replaces him 
with the economic or plutocratic type who thinks almost 
entirely in terms of profitability and efficiency. With the de- 
cline of the first type and the rise of the second, civilization 
tends, usually with extreme velocity, toward centralization 
(or concentration). Centralization tends toward dissipation 
of energy, and of capital. Eventually this leads to disintegra- 
tion and decay. 

Spengler, at least, believed that this development followed 
an inexorable law. All civilizations, he believed, had a fairly 
computable lease on life. Adams was unwilling to formulate 
such prophecies of the future. 

We may suggest here, however, that the greater the con- 
centration and extension of political and economic power, 
the greater the opportunity, temptation, and even (from the 
purely economic point of view) inevitability of corruptive 
influences. 

Where a government, such as our own has become, di- 
rectly controls the annual expenditure of tens of billions of 
dollars, in the United States and throughout the world, 
letting contracts to rivai manufacturers and subsidizing 
projects of foreign governments, from which, again, Amer- 
ican and foreign contractors and others stand to profit, its 
decisions can make or break industries or even industrial 
empires, seat or unseat governments, make fortunes for 
some enterprisers, domestic and foreign, and bring penury 
to others. This follows regardless of its good will to distribute 
equably. 


For it cannot distribute equally. Small businesses cannot 
compete with large for contracts requiring for their execu- 
tion huge plants with enormous investments in power ma- 
chinery. The concentration of economic power in govern- 
ment therefore tends to the concentration of economic 
power in general. Wherever it enters the economy, whether 
as investor or purchaser, this is the result. It favors the large 
organization. 

This is most crassly obvious in agriculture. Every single 
measure, whether taken by a Democratic or a Republican 
administration, to support prices or control agricultural 
production is advantageous to large-scale, high-production 
and highly mechanized farming. It contributes to make 
competition hopelessly weighted against the small farmer 
unable to make and sustain heavy financial investments. A 
shift from smaller to larger, which doubtless would have 
occurred in any case, is accelerated. 

The social results are visible to all familiar with small 
communities. They are drained of their youth and man 
power. The young men go into industry in larger towns or 
drift to the great cities. The primary and personal societies— 
home, neighborhood, local play groups, rural churches and 
Granges, local co-operatives—which have been the very 
foundations of American democracy, decay. They no longer 
produce even for themselves, nor create their own amuse- 
ments and recreation. These come to them canned via tele- 
vision, radio and ““mass consumption” media. 

This excessive concentration and urbanization has a great 
deal to do with the growth of crime, adult and juvenile—a 
thesis well developed in Charles Horton Cooley’s Human 
Nature and the Social Order, and Social Organization, and 
digested in several chapters of Harry Elmer Barnes’ Society 
in Transition. 

In our own country the concentration of political and 
economic power in the Federal Government has resulted in 
a collusory (if unwished) combination of Big Business, Big 
Labor and Big Government. 

Since, in a democracy, the tax-supported activities of 
government must have CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 
“watchdogs,”’ it has also resulted in a profu- 
sion of agencies, many of them quasi-judicial, 
whose judgments have the force of law, but 
whose rules of operation are often highly am- 
biguous. How, for instance, is “the public 
interest’’ to be clearly defined or objectively 
interpreted ? Such agencies inevitably represent 
battlegrounds of interest, both economic and 
political 

Concentrations of the kind described also 
result in a proliferation of laws and regulations 
so intricate (and often repeatedly changing) 
that no person, devoting his major energies to 
anything else, can be sure of what is, and is 
not, legally permissible. So every business, 
trade-union, private organization and inter- 
national embassy or trading body is de- 
pendent as never before on legal counsel. The 
number of such counselors, many of them 
working for very high fees, also proliferates 
their necessary activities, adding to nonpro- 
ductive economic costs. 

To raise the money for its vast investments 
and purchases, and maintain a system of social 
securities, the Government must tax, and tax 
literally everything—income, capital gains, 
consumption, luxuries (or what it regards as 
luxuries, such as women’s handbags, for 
heaven’s sake!), imports (excises), travel, tele- 
grams and other communications. At the same 
time, and to avoid taxation’s being ruinous to 
the economy, and therefore to the nation and 
Government, “loopholes” are provided in the 
form of tax-deductible items. In practice this 
tends to penalize thrift and the passing on to 
the consumer of prices decreased by prudent 
and nonextravagant conduct of businesses. 
The expense account becomes a legal “swindle 
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sheet.’’ Some corporations (as I learned from 
the not-anticorporation Wall Street Journal) 
maintain private yachts and country clubs for 
the use of their executives, paid for, of course, 
by the stockholders, consumers and, indirectly, 
by the U.S. Treasury. Trade-unions pad the 
expense accounts of their officials. All this 
contributes to the cost of living. 

Millionaires conduct farms and write off 
their losses. Apartment houses are purchased 
by men in high tax brackets for the express 
purpose. of taking losses. The examples, 
known to everyone and practiced by all who 
have incomes on which taxes are not deducti- 
ble at the source, could be amply illustrated. 

Best sellers have been written expressly for 
the purpose of advising the citizen how to 
make the most of every legal deduction. Public 
accountants and accountancy lawyers never 
had it so good. 

The combat of the citizen versus the tax col- 
lector goes on at the very bottom of the social 
scale. Most states have mothers’ aid programs 
paid regardless of whether a child is legitimate 
or not. Tax laws allow exemptions for de- 
pendents. So among the very poor and “‘under- 
privileged”’ minorities the breeding of children 
becomes a relatively lucrative activity, sup- 
ported by the Government. 

Thus normal human attitudes are subverted 
to the concentration of economic and political 
power. All is paid for by an increase of the 
national debt. All inflate prices, from which the 
poor suffer most and the rich least. 

Such power also creates servility, not only 
on the part of the weak but by the strong 
versus the weak. Let me give a simple illus- 
tration. 

A minor but able actor, who made a good 
living from television appearances on a major 
network, bore a name as ordinary as, say, 
John Smith. Another John Smith was known 
as an active card-carrying party Communist. 
Due to a confusion of identities, the actor was 
“black-listed” and had his contract canceled. 
Since he had never been engaged in any politi- 
cal activities whatsoever, he raised indignant 
outcry, with the network and the sponsor. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 
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eRe eh 


YOURS For Only 


Amazing Offer To Prove You Can 
Make Extra Money This Easy Way 
This ‘‘Exquisite’’ Assortment of 60 fine 

Christmas Cards is yours for only 26c. 
With it we’ll show you how to earn $25 
to $200 in spare time. It's easy—by showing 
folks terrific new values in list of 200 Greeting 
Card and Gift Sellers. We'll include kit of 3 Christ- 
mas Boxes on approval, FREE Imprint Album and 
full details. Whether you decide to keepthe sample kit 
or return it at our expense, the 60 Christmas Cards 
are yours tokeep! Send coupon with only 26¢ NOW! 











[ BOULEVARD ART PUBLISHERS, Dept, 543-H 1 
| 235 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, th. | 
For 25c enclosed, send my 50 Christmas Cards, also send money | 


| making samples on approval per your offer. (One toa family.) 


| NA MB seein nninsinsennsinbncanasginebeonate iste ta ogee ere 
| ADD REG Sah ohccseccc dace pat dateuc a tues eee ene 
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Drainer Trays, $2.49-$4.29; Dial-It Dispenser, 89¢ 





Stove Mats, $1.29-$2 49 





Twin Sink Dish Drainer, $2.29; Sink Divider Mat, $1.49; Rectangular Dishpan, $1.98 





{-Kushion for wall cabinets, 89¢ a yard; for base cabinets, $1.89 a yard; Dinnerware Rack, $3.98 

Rubbermaid makes the nicest things happen to your kitchen...splashes delicious color accents around 
every work area, cushions and protects handsome surfaces and prized dishes, adds an infinite amount of con- 
venience, relieves you of so much work. 1. Drainer Tray keeps counter free from harm, makes a perfect place to 
drain utensils, glasses —fruits, vegetables, too. 2. Stove-Top Mat offers extra protected work space at meal-fixing 
time. 3. Dishwashing team gently cradles china that air-dries itself. 4. New Shelf Kushion lines shelves with 
carefree beauty, and the dinnerware rack’s a storage dandy. Take your pick from over 70 fine products in fresh 
fashion colors. Wherever housewares are sold. For free fully illus- 
trated folder on the entire line write Rubbermaid Inc., Wooster, Ohio. 





RUBBERMAID INC, WOOSTER, OHIO—COOKSVILLE, ONTARIO 
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An information-packed article about your baby’s care, feeding, growth and fun. 


. How to help baby 
Sa _ enjoy his playpen 


Be 





Secrets of happy 
spoon feedings— 


What about rough- 
house with baby? 


RO get more use and more fun 
from baby’s playpen, try these 
ideas: Start early, between 3 and 4 
months. Before baby’s creeping, the 
pen will seem like a big new world— 
not a coop. Move the pen to different 
spots indoors and out, so little Bright 
Eyes can see new scenery, new faces. 


@ A few toys at a time, subject to 
change, are better than a big pile all 
at once. Besides, too many toys leave 
no room for learning how to creep, sit 
up and stand. 


@ Remember: the older your cherub 
grows, the less he'll stay put in a pen 





® Heinz new screw-top baby food jars are 
just what you’ve wanted! An important 
Heinz “First”, these convenient screw caps 
can be opened or closed with ease. Available 
now on 4 favorite Heinz Desserts: Fruit Des- 
sert, Custard Pudding, Strained Bananas, 


Strained Apricots and Oatmeal. 


® Fun with Daddy is a fine thing for a baby. 
Although it may get strenuous at times, try 
not to break it up—unless the roughhouse 
gets too rough, lasts too long, or starts too 


soon after a meal or before bedtime. 






ew 
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without protest. If you lift him out 
before he cries, he’ll likely go back 
later with better grace. (P.S. Of 
course you'll never use his pen as a 
punishment!) 


@ It’s a gift you'd love to give or get 
—Heinz silverplated spoon and fork 
set. The bite-size spoon is the right 
size for baby’s mouth. The long han- 
dle lets you get clear to the bottom of 
the jar so no food is wasted. For this 
handsome spoon and forkset, just send 
your name, address, 50¢ and 6 labels 
from Heinz Baby Foods to Heinz Baby 
Foods, Box 28, D-9, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
For the spoon alone, 25¢ and 6 labels. 


© The #1 secret of happy spoon feeding isn’t 
really a secret, but it’s reassuring to remem- 
ber: Most doctors start solid food before baby 
urgently needs it. There’s no hurry about how 
much he eats, so you can relax and let him 
learn to enjoy eating. Heinz Strained Apple- 
sauce—smooth, sweet—is a good starter. 


® Baby can’t suck solid food, which will sur- 
prise him! Each bite must be rolled back by his 
tongue. To help, brush the food off the spoon 
on his upperlip. Babies love Heinz Pre-Cooked , 
Cereals: High-Protein, Rice, Barley, Oatmeal, 
Mixed Cereals—fortified with active iron. 


: Gia Over 100 Better-Tasting 
Strained and Junior 


HEINZ Baby Foods 


...including meats, cereals and juices 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 
AFTRA (American Federation of Televi- 
sion and Radio Artists), presumably existing 
to defend and protect the legitimate interests 
of its members, was appealed to. 

Not one of them challenged his veracity. But 
not one of them was prepared to defend him. 
The network feared possible trouble with the 
FCC or a congressional committee. The spon- 
sor wished no confusion among its clients. 
AFTRA wished no trouble with any of the 
great powers. For well over a year (until the 
“wave” subsided) this unfortunate individual 
was stranded. He is now back and I do not 
mention his real name only because I might 
restart the whole ridiculous sequence. 

In such a situation, which reaches into every 
channel of life, to have “friends in court” be- 
comes essential for all engaged in enterprises. 
To win such friends suggests many avenues, 
one being to ‘build up” a public reputation so 
that whatever one’s actions may be they are 
backed by public esteem. This is a matter for 
public-relations experts whose jobs consist in 
creating ‘‘characters”’ for clients. These clients 
appear in behalf of noble but safe causes—the 
fighting of cancer, the promotion of education, 
the advancement of science, the Fight for Free- 
dom, the Protection of the American Way and 
what not, delivering widely publicized (and 
often excellent) speeches prepared by writers, 
often highly successful ex-journalists for whom 
“ghosting” has become a profession. 

Their counselors—not legal but public- 
relation experts—see to it that their clients ap- 
pear at cocktail or dinner parties attended by 
the “‘elite’—or at least by people widely 
known: a well-known senator, a famous movie 
star, a prominent labor leader, a best-selling 
writer, a favorite conductor, a much-publicized 
composer, and so on. By the deliberate build- 
ing of such social associations they win for 
their clients practical immunity from official or 
public charges, and establish “contacts,”’ via 
which doors are opened that might otherwise 
be frostily closed. 

The American public would be amazed (I 
do not say “shocked”’) if it were aware of how 
many articles in some popular publications are 
deliberately “planted” by able agents for per- 
sonalities or organizations, and knowingly ac- 
cepted as such by editors. The articles may be 
excellent; they may be factually correct; but 
they are neither innocent nor single-minded 
of purpose. Their object is “promotion.” 

This cultivation of “‘contacts’”’ beginning at 
the social peripheries of power extends then, 
directly, into its very seats. Direct bribery, or 
brutal corruption of the kind satirized in the 
play Born Yesterday, is relatively rare—and 
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“And how Is the little fellow who, up until 
this minute, was my favorite grandnephew?" 
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highly dangerous. One may run afoul of in- 
vestigatory committees and of rivals interested. 
in the exposure of competitors for favor. But 
every man, even a public official, has the righ 
to a private life and to choose his private 
friends. Real friendships, however, thoug 
they may include matters of mutual interest 
and benefit, exclude considerations of political 
or economic gain won by exploiting s 
friendships. The moment these are includ 
the element of sincerity—the very basis of 
friendship—disappears. 

But who in public life can tell whether the’ 
“friend” really loves one for one’s beautiful 
eyes, or admires one for one’s wit or charm or) 
manners, and is without ulterior motive, if, as 
it happens, one is near the center of power 
‘Beware of Greeks bearing gifts,”’ is an ancient 
observation, but who knows whether his gift 
bearing friend is such a Greek? 

Where economic and political power are 
concentrated,«those near its center, if they 
would escape corruption or calumny, are con- 
demned to a monastery of icy isolation or the! 
boring society of retired cribbage players. 

The innocent invitation to a sumptuous din- 
ner, the offer of a box at the opera because 
“we have another engagement,” the loan of a 
work of art that ‘I have nowhere to store” 
might be made by any friend better hee! 
than oneself. But sooner or later the bill may 
come in, casually dropped in a casual conver- 
sation: “I’m having trouble with this or that 
agency. Now, if I could just see its head, I’ 
straighten it all up in ten minutes.” 

Can’t a friend put in a telephone call? 

So it goes on, these subtle, pervasive, cor 
ruptive influences around all highly concen 
trated power. /t always has gone on since hu- 
man societies followed The Law of Civilizatio. 
and Decay. 

It went on in Rome and resulted in the de- 
cay and disintegration of the greatest integra: 
tion in Western history. 

How to stop it? I do not know. 

One may, conceivably, check it by increasec 
and general awareness of it and by an increase 
of the public will to deconcentration. 

One may check it by clear recognition that 
concentration is the enemy of the free indi- 
vidual, of self-government, of true democracy, 
of public decorum and of peace. 

It builds mass societies, in which the indi 
vidual is manipulated, even without his 
knowledge, divorces him from his basic com 
munity relations, involves him in fateful for- 
eign entanglements, turns republics into em- 
pires between which there is eternal conflict, 
and marches him toward war. It is going on 
now. 








chine aluminum fas¢— 
give you more tee time! 



















Speed through pot 
and pan clean-ups, 
get into the family 
picture faster 





For faster cleaning, instaht shine... 


; 


prere’s special Soap with 
welers Polish every pad / 


No other cleaning product lifts off burned-on grease 
and scorchy stains faster. And only Brillo contains special 
| soap with Jeweler’s Polish . . . to bring back like- 

new shine at the same time! Results are guar- es wat 5 Se x - eet 11) io 
_ anteed. You get a new utensil free if Brillo fails | i: gee é MeL a eek — 
| to clean! Nothing cleans and shines aluminum 
like New Brillo Soap Pads. 
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Brillo Soap Pads (red box)... soap- 
filled metal fiber pads 

Brillo Cleanser (green box)... pads 
plus cake of soap 


EXTRA VALUE! EXTRA PADS! 


EN vm Only BRILLO gives you Jeweler’s Polish and 
a \ extra pads in every box 


Bae tools RB raint apatiers Big 5, 122& 20 pad boxeS rillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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-S! Help us find 


We’ve moved! And just look a name that fits them. A name like “Betty Crocker’s 
what’s happened to our Betty Friendship Kitchens’: . . or ““Betty Crocker’s Cookery 





. Crocker kitchens! Just as you feel Corner?’ .or ““Betty Crocker’s Kitchens of Tomorrow?’ 
‘ : about your kitchen, we feel that our What name can you think of? Study the pictures on 
rN at kitchens are the heart of our home. these pages to get ideas. The more ideas, the better 
\ They’re sparkling new. Bigger, too— —because you can enter our “‘Name the Kitchens” 
% Dp b because you’ve liked our new prod- Contest as often as you please. You may win the home 
= ucts and new recipes so much, we of your dreams—I hope you do! 


sige hed to have bigger kitchens to keep up with you! 


ealremececess General 


Do come see our new kitchens! And even if you ea = 
can’t come, you can have the fun of helping us find : 





Our Early American dining room has a new coat — 
of yellow paint. Except for that, it’s hardly changed since 1750, when 






Here’s where we create new recipes to help 
you have more fun with our Betty Crocker products. We test our 
mixes, too—here and in hundreds of real home kitchens like your own much of it belonged to an old New England farmhouse. This room 
— to make sure each recipe in a box will come out perfect for you. helps remind us that old-fashioned hospitality is never-changing, too. 











A Better Homes and Gardens “1958 Ide 
Home” can be yours if you win — complet 
on the lot of your choice, including architect’ 
fees, equipment and furnishings, worth up t 
$35,000! If the home you choose costs less, yo 


win the balance in cash. rf 


Six plans to choose from! Modern, traditiona’ ‘ 
split-level, ranch home — pick the house tha}, 
fits your dreams from six exciting “1958 Ide} 
Homes” featured in September Better Hom mit 
and Gardens. One of these homes may be ope 
for you to see in your town. Watch for th Ok 
announcement in local newspapers! 





i§ 
Need more space? Choose a big 4-bedroo 4 
stone-and-frame home with an extra famil 
room! Want glass window walls? Extra storag 
closets? A separate dressing room? A bi 
screened terrace? You’ll find the ‘‘extrasji; 





' 





sce i el ys : 2), you’ve always wanted. And you’ll have }ila 
NE 0) oe elt . kitchen with many of the timesaving, worl},,, 
on), saving features of the Betty Crocker kitchen}},, 









Start making your dreams come true! En i 
Betty Crocker’s ‘Name the Kitchens” Conte} 
—win your Dream Home worth up to $35,00i@\s% 


a sa = Is this YOUR dream home? You can win 
as "| this spacious 4-bedroom home-or any of five other Better 


Homes and Gardens “1958 Idea Homes”... built for you on 
the lot of your choice! 
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The kitchen you 








ll love most, perhaps, is carefully 


u's ew kitchens! 


There’s excitement all the time in our Betty Crocker 
kitchens! This year new cake mix flavors — Black Walnut, and 
Lemon Custard Angel Food. We’ve a new frosting mix, too— party- 
pink Cherry Fluff. And new glamour desserts, like Cream Puff Mix, 
Meringue Mix and Boston Cream Pie. What’s next? Sh-h! It’s a secret 
we're testing right now! 


38 


the sink, dishes and silver near the dining area. You’ll find lots of 


planned to save space, save work, save steps. Everything you need is 
right in the spot where you can reach it easily to do each job — cup- 
boards for cooking pans close to the range, salad-making utensils by 


ideas here that you can use right now, in your home. If you win the 
grand prize in our contest, your Better Homes and Gardens “Idea 


2,028 other prizes! 


Enter as often as you like! 


| | 
| 3 SECOND PRIZES...FRIGIDAIRE kitchen-laundry 
units, Custom Imperial models, with 14.4 cu. ft. 
| refrigerator-freezer, double-oven automatic 
range, automatic dishwasher, Ultra-Clean 
automatic washer and matching dryer... all 


| with the new “Sheer Look.” 


10 THIRD PRIZES...FRIGIDAIRE Imperial Ultra- 
Clean automatic washers and matching dryers. 


| ; 
15 FOURTH PRIZES...FRIGIDAIRE refrigerator- 
freezers. Big family size. Automatic defrosting. 












‘320 FIFTH PRIZES... FRIGIDAIRE Imperial auto- 
‘matic ranges. Speed-Heat, Heat-Minder units. 


130 SIXTH PRIZES... FRIGIDAIRE Custom Imperi- 
al automatic dishwashers. Hold service for 12. 


50 SEVENTH PRIZES...PRESTO 11" electric fry 
pans with detachable Control-Master. 


00 EIGHTH PRIZES... Betty Crocker Picture 
Cook Books, de luxe ring-bound edition. 


,500 PRIZES of PRESTO minute timers. 


Home” kitchen can be patterned after this one— modern as tomorrow! 


EASY RULES 


1. On entry blank, or a piece of paper, name the new Betty Crocker 
kitchens, add your name and address, and mail with the bottoms 
from any two packages of Betty Crocker Cake Mixes to ‘‘Name the 
| Kitchens’’ Contest at any advertised box number, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


2. Enter as often as you wish, but each entry must be mailed sepa- 
rately. No more than one prize will be awarded to a family. 


3. All entries must be postmarked by October 5, and received by 
October 20, 1958. 


4. Entries will be judged on the basis of originality, uniqueness, and 
aptness. In the event of ties, duplicate prizes will be awarded. Deci- 
sion of the judges is final. 


5. All entries become the property of General Mills, Inc., for use as 
they see fit. None will be returned. 


6. This contest is open to anyone in the United States, its territories 
and possessions, except employees of General Mills, Inc., its subsidi- 

| aries, agencies, and members of their families. Contest is subject to 
all federal and state laws. 


7. For a list of the prize winners, enclose with your entry a 4¢ 
stamped envelope addressed to yourself. 





“NAME THE KITCHENS” CONTEST 
General Mills, Inc., Box 553, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Here is my name for the Betty Crocker kitchens. I have enclosed 
the bottoms from two Betty Crocker Cake Mix packages. 


PLEASE PRINT OR WRITE CLEARLY 








Name 
Yellow Gingerbread Address 
White Chocolate Malt City Venn State. 
Devils Food Peanut Delight “ s 
Honey Spice Black Walnut ¥iGECCSrNS! six 
Marble Angel Food Name 
Lemon Custard Angel Food aa eae 





Confetti Angel Food 
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THEY’RE DEFINITELY 
Number One 


for Abgorbency | 


“, 
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Pretty, too. Baby’s sporting the 
new Jolly Jungle print diaper. 


Cuity 


DIAPERS 


DRY FASTER 


Indoors or out 


WASH EASIER 


Stains disappear like magic 


MORE ABSORBENT 


Thirsty surgical weave works wonders 


LONGER WEAR 


Last entire diaper period—and more 


Curity diapers are softer and smooth- 
er, even after countless launderings, 
when washed in quality products 
like Ivory Snow or Ivory Flakes. Don’t 
forget Curity dress up diapers and 
double duty night diapers, too. At 
leading stores and diaper services. 





Jolly Jungle in Baby Knits, too— The sassy 
new Jolly Jungle diaper is matched by the 
Curity Jolly Jungle Gown, Kimono and 


Sacque for colorful dress-up coordinates. 
The complete family of finest quality Curity 
Baby Knits includes just about everything 
baby needs. Ask for them. 


THE KE NWDALL COMPANY 


Kendall Mills Division, Walpole, Mass. 





DR. SPOCK TALKS WITH MOTHERS 


What do you say 
to a child whose father 
has left and is 


never coming back? 


By BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 


“T have a little boy who is now twenty- 

two months old and progressing 
beautifully. About a month before he 
was born, my husband announced to me 
that he wanted a divorce and never 
wanted to see me again or the baby 
either. I cannot tell you how stunned I 
was, or how I got through that difficult 
time. Now I feel reasonably whole again 
and am naturally finding great joy in my 
baby. 

“What I should like you to discuss is 
how you tell your child that his daddy 
does not want to see him and why he 
does not. How do you go about protect- 
ing him from the inevitable questions 
other children will ask, and possible 
taunts? I cannot conceive of the possi- 
bility of lying to him, and still I cannot 
tell him that he just plain wasn’t wanted, 
until he is old enough to understand.” 

We do not know from this letter what 
led up to the desertion. The fact that it 
occurred shortly before the baby’s birth 
reminds us that quite a few men (and 
women too) feel threatened by the ap- 
proaching birth of their baby, uncon- 
sciously at least. In their own childhoods 
they developed more than the usual 
amount of dread that a new baby would 
rob them of their parents’ love. They 
carry this over into adulthood, often 
without realizing it, and fear the loss of 
the spouse’s love. Of course a great ma- 
jority are promptly reassured by seeing 
that the spouse can love them and the 
baby at the same time. 

But the problem of what to tell a child 
whose father is not coming back is much 
the same, irrespective of the cause of 
separation. 

It is certainly normal for a woman who 
has separated from her husband, because 
of desertion or abusiveness or infidelity, 
to feel resentment toward him, for what 
he did in the past and for the difficult 
position she may be in for years in the 
future. Unconsciously there may be a bit 
of guilt about her own part in the failure 
of the marriage, which will make her 
want the reassurance of having her friends 
and her children agree with her that the 
fault was all her husband’s. Some women 
in this situation will make no secret of 
their feelings. They tell the children the 
father’s wrongs and expect them to con- 
demn him too. Other mothers suppress 
their accusations, out of a sense of fair 
play or because they don’t think the 


BOB WITT 
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“In the long run a child of divided parents will be much more 
likely to love and respect each one most, and more consistently, 
if he is encouraged to think the best of both of them.” 





A child wants desperately to believe that his father loves him. 


details would be wholesome for the chil- 
dren to hear. But they let enough of their 
feelings show to give the children a good 
idea of who, in their mothers’ minds, was 
the guilty party. I think it is only the un- 
usually secure and judicious woman (or 
man, for that matter) who feels no need 
to persuade the children that she was 
wronged. 

On the other hand, if you have ever 
been close to couples who have separated 
or if you have read case histories of 
marital problems, you realize how sel- 
dom it’s a matter of black and white. 
When you’ve heard just the wife’s story 
you're apt to feel sympathetic toward 
her and to condemn her husband as 
selfish or cruel or worthless, as the case 
may be. But after you’ve heard his side, 
the picture changes surprisingly. You 
don’t necessarily turn against the woman. 
More often, your understanding of the 
make-up and feelings of both partners 
makes you sympathize to a degree with 
both. You realize sadly how an unfor- 
tunate characteristic in one spouse may 
bring to the surface and magnify a defect 
in the personality or attitude of the other. 
This in turn may cause a worsening of 
the attitude of the first and so the rela- 
tionship deteriorates step by step. The 
last stage is when they get to provoking 
each other’s worst features; in this stage 
a person acts badly not only because he 
is angry and wants to hurt, but more so 
because he feels guilty. He wants to 
provoke the other into saying or doing 
things so outrageous that he can feel 
abused and relatively innocent. 

Of course what I am leading around 
to is that the mother who is searching for 
something to say to her son has to make 
the effort to recall that her husband really 
did have some good qualities—not only 
a few impersonal virtues but, more im- 
portant, the capacity to love her, at least 
in the beginning. (The resentful woman 
who claims that her ex-husband only 
deceived her into believing that he loved 
her is surely exaggerating her gullibility 
in order to preserve her righteousness.) 
What the child will want to hear most is 


that his father was a loving person, be- 
cause he wants desperately to believe 
that his father loves him. 

If a child becomes convinced that his 
father went away because he (the father) 
didn’t love his wife and child, there is 
apt to be a variety of unfavorable results. 
Of course he will feel the deprivation of a 
father as a model, as a source of strength, 
as a companion. He will also feel resent- 
ful of his father, which may make him a 
somewhat hostile and mistrustful char- 
acter. But worst of all will be his depre- 
ciation, his belittling, of himself. A child 
who is genuinely convinced that he is not 
loved by a parent (and I am not referring 
here to the child who asks “Do you love 
me?’ in order to be reassured, or who 
says ““You don’t love me!” to make his 
parent feel guilty) cannot believe that he 
himself is really a person worth loving. 
He feels that there must be something 
fundamental lacking in himself. As he 
grows up he continues to have nagging 
doubts whether people really like him— 
no matter how many love him in real- 
ity—and this is apt to get in the way of 
his relationships with friends, co-workers, 
bosses, girls, his wife and children if he 
marries. His self-esteem is injured in an- 
other way too. He assumes that if he is 
the son of a scoundrel there must be 
some of the scoundrel in himself. 

These same considerations apply if it is 
the mother who has deserted the family 
or who makes no effort, after divorce, to 
keep in touch with them. And a girl will 
be harmed as much as a boy if either 
parent deserts. 

You can see why a mother is quite 
right to be concerned about what she 
tells her son if his father has broken all 
contact with the family. And you may 
be as baffled as the mother who wrote 
the letter about what she can possibly 
say under the circumstances that will be 
reassuring. The reason I made such a 
point about the fact that there must have 
been some good qualities, including loy- 
ingness, in the departed father—however 
much the mother hates to admit it—is 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 22 
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KEEP AN 
EXTRA BOTTLE 
HANDY FOR 
HOUSE CLEANING! 
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Whitest 
and Brightest! 


You’ve got every right to be button- 
bustin’ proud of your Clorox wash. 
When you add Clorox to your laun- 
dry suds, you get a cleaner wash 
every time! White cotton, linen, 
nylon and rayon come out extra 
white, extra clean...color-fast cotton 
and linen come out extra bright, 
extra clean. 

Clorox is the most efficient 
product of its kind for bleaching, 
stain removing and deodorizing. No 
wonder you get the whitest, bright- 
est wash. No wonder you’re proud! 


Safest for Health! 


When your wash is Clorox-clean 
it’s sanitary-clean, too...safer for 
family health. No other bleach...no 
other home laundering product... 
equals Clorox in germ-killing effi- 
ciency! Add Clorox to your regular 
laundering suds every time! 
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. .. the shoe that knows the trip to school is such an 
exciting journey, with so much to do, so much to see 
and carry! This is the shoe that rides the bus and 
runs to recess the country over. . . the shoe mothers 
believe in and so many doctors recommend .. . for 


excellent quality, fine and lasting fit. 





ITE 
SHOE 


Green Shoe Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 
that it is only through giving the father the 
benefit of the doubt that she can reassure her 
child. The words that she will use and how 
far she will try to go in any one talk will de- 
pend a great deal on the child’s age, and what 
questions he asks. 

Here are some of the things a mother might 
include, on one occasion or another, when her 
three- or four-year-old son asks such questions 
as: Why don’t we have a daddy? Where did 
he go? Why doesn’t he come back? 

“Your daddy and I loved each other very 
much and we got married. We wanted to have 
a little boy to take care of and to love. Then 
you were born and I loved you very much 
and your daddy loved you very much. But 
after a while your daddy and I didn’t get along 
so well. We began to have arguments and 
fights just the way you and Tommy have argu- 
ments and fights. We tried hard to be friends 
again, but we couldn’t find out how to do it. 
We kept on arguing and fighting. Finally your 
daddy got so upset that he thought it would 
be better if he went away. He thought he 
would feel better and I would feel better and 
you would feel better if there were no more 
arguments around here. But he felt bad to 
leave you because he loved you very much. 
He loved to hold you and play with you. I’m 
sure he still thinks about you a lot and wishes 
he could live with you. But I think he is 
afraid that if he came back to see us the 
arguing and fighting would start all over 
again.” 

A mother who has been indignant about 
the father’s lack of affection for the child may 
think that some of these statements about 


There is only one way to get ready 
for immortality, and that is to love 
this life and live it as bravely and 
faithfully and cheerfully as we can. 

HENRY VAN DYKE 


how he loved the child are a bit too thick. 
Maybe they are, in a few cases. But there are 
very few fathers who don’t have these feelings, 
no matter how they may have denied them in 
anger or failed to show them. 

The mother whose husband deserted before 
the baby’s birth can’t tell her child how much 
his father enjoyed him after his birth. But she 
may be able to recall some evidence of his 
having loved the baby in anticipation (since 
jealousy does not cancel out love), or to 
imagine him now thinking of the child with 
love (since most adults continue to mature). 
If he consciously resented the baby from con- 
ception, she can lay the desertion to quarrels, 
which is a correct enough answer for the time 
being. In any case, the benefit of any doubt 
should be given the father—not for his sake 
but for the child’s. 

When the child is older, more understand- 
ing, he will probably ask why the father does 
not at least write letters or send presents. The 
mother may be able to explain that a man who 
has been so upset that he left his family is still 
apt to be feeling upset about it years later. He 
probably feels bad that he had to go away. 
When we feel bad about what we have done, 
we try not to think about it. When we have 
had trouble with people we love, we don’t feel 
like getting in touch with them. 

If the father’s problem has been alcoholism, 
the mother can explain to the reasonable child 
of adolescent age that this is really a disease 
which it is very difficult to get over. If the 
father became infatuated with another woman, 
or a philanderer with several, the mother can 
simply say to an adolescent that he fell in love 
with someone else and that he and the mother 
decided that the only thing they could do was 
get divorced. In all these explanations the 
words are less important than the attitude. 
The mother should be playing the part, not 
of the reproachful wronged one who seeks the 
child’s sympathy for herself and indignation 
toward his father but of the wise person who 
understands, like a doctor or minister, some- 
thing about the troubles that other people have. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 
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St. Joseph Aspirin For Children is Amer- 
ica’s mother-and-child favorite! And it’s 
approved by more doctors for fever and 
pain than any other medication for chil- 
dren. You are sure of accurate dosage 
with this specialized tablet—there’s no 
cutting or breaking necessary, no messy 
liquids to measure. 
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If you’re bothered by heartburn and 
acid indigestion, try Tums. Tums gives 
total relief from excess stomach acids 
in seconds—and they’re high in cal- 
cium. Convenient to carry in a 
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FALSE TEETH 


With Little Worry 


Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze without fear of 
insecure false teeth dropping, slipping or 
wobbling, FASTEETH holds plates firmer and 
more comfortably. This pleasant powder has 
no gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
Doesn’t cause nausea. It’s alkaline (non- 
acid). Checks ‘plate odor” (denture breath). 
Get FASTEETH at drug counters everywhere. 
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Peon ArPS EN-FRONT... OR SNAPS IN BACK... OR SLIPS OVER THE HEAD! 







Switchabout gives you a new freedom in dressing your child. Snap stretches out of shape. Wonderful for the toddler learning to dress him- 
it in front or snap it in back or even use it as a pullover. The patented self! Tops have 2-inch grow feature that lets the sleeper grow with your 
contour neck is draft-proof. It opens wide to accommodate the most child. Pants have patented bootee feet. In pastel shades or gay prints. 
impatient young head, then pops snugly back into place . . . never Sizes 00-4, $2.50—$2.98. Other styles through size 14, $2.25 to $3.50. 
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Skin so delicate, you touch it in wonder... 


You know that only the finest skin care will do... 


Only the purest powder... 
Only the gentlest oil... 


Only Johnson's. 
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America’s Most Popular Nurser 





| BOUGHT THE BEST... 
evenflo SUPER PLASTIC NURSERS 


“T suppose I am especially fussy about 
Kevin because he is our first baby,” 
says Mrs. Ed Allen of Houston. ‘‘That 
is why I insisted on Evenflo Super 
Plastic Nursers. I never have to worry 
about breakage and they stand up to 
| sterilization beautifully. I know that 
Kevin gets the right amount of formula 
too. The ounce marks are easy to read 
and I can see the milk line clearly 
1] through the translucent plastic bottle.” 
Evenflo Super Plastic Nursers are also 
lightweight and comfortable for babies 
to handle and the famous patented 
‘| Twin Air-Valve Nipple lets them nurse 
| as easily as at the breast. 
Because it is easier to nurse, handier to 
use . . . more mothers use Evenflo than 
| all other nursers combined. 
Complete with Twin Air-Valve 
Nipple, matching cap and disc. 
» Pink, Blue, Mint, Maize, Natural. 
4-02. 35¢ 8-oz. 39¢ 
Hospital Tested 
Guaranteed Sterilizable 


evenflo Uy 


These and other quality Evenflo Nursers, Steri- 
lizers and Accessories are on sale everywhere. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22 

It’s important to realize that a child may 
get the idea—perhaps from misinterpreting 
parental quarrels about him—that he is the 
cause of the separation. Even if some such 
remark has been made by a father in an angry 
moment, the mother can counteract it, to a 
degree, by explaining that the father didn’t 
mean that it was the child’s own fault, and 
that their disagreements began about other 
matters or long before the child was born. 

When a mother is trying to reassure a child 
that the father did love her and does love the 
child, it naturally revives the child’s pleas that 
the parents get together again. It is better for 
the mother not to hold out false hopes, but to 
answer that she is sure this is not possible— 
they tried many times. 

As for what a child says to his playmates: 
he merely states that his parents are divorced. 
There are enough divorced people in most 
communities so that children accept this as 
one of the facts of life. 

This discussion of what to tell the child 
would not be complete without including the 
more common situation in divorce, in which 
the father has not deserted or even gone to a 
faraway city to live. He lives in the same town, 
let’s say, and has the right to visit his child 
on weekends and to have him during part of 
summer vacation. He seems to love the child 
and they usually have a good time together. 
Yet in a certain proportion of such cases the 
father makes promises to see the child and 
then often calls off the appointment at the 
last moment or fails to appear. This bitterly 
disappoints the child each time and makes the 
mother doubt the sincerity of the father’s love. 
Of course a father can usually give the excuse 
that he was detained at his work, but this is 
rarely a valid excuse. When we are eagerly 
looking forward to a date, we make it at a 
time when we are pretty sure we can keep it 
and then we don’t let things detain us. 

But the fact that a father may break many 
appointments doesn’t usually mean that he is 
lacking in affection for the child. More com- 
monly what’s getting in the way are all the old 
antagonisms toward the ex-wife and guiltiness 
toward her and the child. Another realistic 
factor is that the prospect of several hours 
devoted exclusively to a child, as a sort of treat 
for him, brings on a feeling of boredom in 
the best of parents. In a large city there 
can be trips to museums, the zoo, children’s 
movies. There can be fishing or boating trips, 
meals in restaurants. But I think it is impor- 
tant that the father not get started on a regular 
routine that’s too elaborate, that involves too 
much time that has to be filled in with talk, 
that lasts longer than the father’s patience. 
Best of all would be for the child to go to the 
father’s house or apartment where the child 
has his regular toys, and a chance to build up 
friendships with neighborhood children. It’s 
fine if the boy and father enjoy working on 
projects (carpentry, model building) side by 
side. But in general it’s better for the visits to 
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VARIATIONS ON A THEME 


Why is it that whenever you decide to snip baby’s fingernails 
those adorable hands seem to be clenched tighter than 
usual? Two mothers suggest these solutions: 


1. Jt’s easier to snip baby’s fingernails after a feeding when 
baby’s drowsy, his fingers relaxed. 


2. For a sit-up baby: Place baby on your lap in front of a 
mirror. Self-reflected glory is absorbing. 


HOW TO “MEAT” YOUR BABY’S PROTEIN NEEDS 


Gerber offers 8 succulent ways to give your baby the complete 
proteins he needs for growth and the development of all 

body structures. Gerber Strained Meats are made from selected 
Armour cuts, specially processed to preserve delicious meat 
flavors and a high proportion of valuable vitamins S 4 
and minerals. All 8 varieties are pure meat. (imeem 


SELF-EDUCATION DEPT. 


Ever wonder why just about everything graspable goes into that 
sweetly curving mouth—from fingers to toes—toys to bows? 
Well, the experts tell us that the mouth is baby’s first “teacher.” 
Right from birth, baby’s natural sucking instinct teaches 

him how to still the pangs of hunger. Next, the mouthing of 
objects teaches baby texture, size and shape. And when 

little teeth make their debut, gnawing is the first step in learning 
how to chew. 


NUTRITION NOTE FROM DAN GERBER 


“Since cereals play such an important role in your baby’s diet, it may 
interest you to know something about how Gerber Cereals are prepared. 
For example: Nutritionists tell us that baby cereals must be highly 
digestible if baby is to get full nutritive benefit from them. Our specialists 
developed an exclusive cooking method which insures the digestibility of 
t Gerber Cereals. What’s more, all of our cereals are subjected to two special 
laboratory tests which determine the just-right degree of digestibility.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 160 
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FEATURE OF THE MONTH (Starring Rosemary Clooney) 


Wonderful gift idea—Gerber’s exclusive recording called 
“What is a Baby,” narrated by Rosemary Clooney... 

TV songstress and mother. It’s a delightful biography of your 
baby and all babies, set to music and told with great 

warmth and whimsey. On the other side, Miss Clooney 
sings two favorite lullabies. 


Little girls with flower skirts 
Aflutter in the gentle air; 


Eyes alight and movements 
nimble, 


Sash awry and flying hair. 
One two, buckle my shoe, 
Three four, shut the door. 
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Removed by Mosco,also Calluses. 
Quick, easy, economical. Just rub 
on. Jars, 35¢,60¢. At your druggist. Money refund- 
ed if not satisfied. Moss Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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To get this 7 inch, 33% Lp Columbia recording of “What is a Baby,” just 
send 50¢ and 6 Gerber labels or boxtops to Gerber Baby Foods, Dept. 89-8, 
Fremont, Mich. (In Canada: Gerber Baby Foods, Niagara Falls, Canada.) 
Offer expires June 30, 1959. Use coupon below for your convenience. 





I once sang those verses, felt 

The pride in quickness, rope’s 
sharp sting. 

Far into the past and future 








Lines of small girls skip and sing: Gerber Gerber Baby Foods, Dept. 89-8, Fremont, Mich. 
] MATERNITY CATALOG Ice-cream soda, Delaware ey. ® | enclose 50¢ and 6 Gerber labels for my copy « 
} REE, : in “What is a Baby.’’ 
SAVE BY MAIL — newest fashions by famous de- pu neh, 
signers. Hundreds — morning, afternoon, sports 


BABIES ARE OUR BUSINESS 
..» OUR ONLY BUSINESS! 


Sizes styles, illustrated. Also Maternity corsets, bras, 
C 8 to 46 lingerie. Free Catalog mailed in plain envelope. 


rawford’s Dept. J, 1015 Walnut St, Kansas Clty 6, Mo, 
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If you’re worried about your 
_ children’s tendency to tooth decay, 


here’s good news 
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What Can You Do 


If Cavities 


“Run In Your Family’? 


‘“pFyoor Johnny had two more fillings yesterday,” 
P: mother complained. “I wonder if he in- 
herited his tooth trouble from me.” 

“It’s possible,” her neighbor replied. “Cavities 
may run in your family.” 

This all-too-common problem may be bother- 
ing you right now. Well, it’s been bothering den- 
tal scientists, too! 

They believe that some people may inherit a 
tendency to cavities. But, they point out, even 
families with teeth likely to decay can now ex- 
pect fewer cavities than ever before. 

One big reason is the development of a new 
decay-preventing toothpaste, containing stan- 
nous fluoride. This is the toothpaste you now 
know as Crest with Fluoristan. 

Crest made dental history when it cut cavities 
almost in half, for both children and grownups, 
in extensive “in-use” tests. 

Results showed that those people who brushed 
with Crest had far less decay—about half as much 
—as those who used ordinary toothpaste. 

Even children whose past record showed more 
than the normal amount of cavities had far less 
decay with Crest. 

The reason, I was told, is that Crest actually 
strengthens weak places or “soft spots” on teeth, 
where cavities often begin. Thus many cavities 
never get started. 

That's why a great many people who used 
Crest have no new cavities at all, between check- 
ups by the dentist. Norman Rockwell has drama- 
tized this happy news on the opposite page. 

So why worry about your family’s teeth? Today 


BY MARGUERITE HIGGINS 
Noted Journalist and Pulitzer Prize Winner 


they can be stronger and healthier than they 
have ever been—with the help of this marvelous 
new toothpaste. 

* * * * 


If you use Crest, you can make a simple test of 
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A FULL YEAR WITHOUT CAVITIES is the happy result of using Crest for this Bloomington, Indiana, youngster. 


its anti-decay ability—with the help of your den- 
tist. Ask him to compare your cavity record 
before you started using Crest, with your cavity 
record since. You can see how much less decay 


Crest has meant for you. 
, eT 


Clinical tests showed that even people who had many cavities in the past experienced far less decay with Crest. 


A DENTAL HEALTH MESSAGE FROM PROCTER & GAMBLE, MAKERS OF CREST TOOTHPASTE 
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“Look, Mom—no cavities!” 


Crest Toothpaste means far 








fewer cavities for all the family. 





Crest 


; TOOTH PASTE 


And Crest freshens your mouth— 








sweetens your breath. 





Fluoristan is a trademark for 





Good Housekeeping Procter & Gamble's exclusive 
hop aut fluoride tooth decay fighter. 
45 aoveanisto WE ©1958, The Procter & Gamble Co. 









For something to surprise . . . to thrill your family 
or guests, switch your thinking completely. Forget 
about little twists in ordinary, everyday kinds of 
foods. Put yourself in an Oriental mood. Here’s your 
new idea . . . Chun King Chicken Chow Mein. 

And if you’re thinking that no chow mein fixed at 
home can come up to the fine Cantonese restaurant 
kind, then you don’t know about the Chun King 
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MENU MAGIC BAZAAR & 
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BEST THING as 


complete menu change 


.. AND IT’S ONLY ABOUT 30¢ PER PERSON @ 


Divider-Pak way. Savory sauce and meat in the top 
can. Crisp, bright vegetables in the bottom. Two 
cans; one neat package. You just combine, heat and 
serve.Wonderful eating. 

You can’t imagine what a difference the Chun 
King Divider-Pak makes in crispness, freshness, 
flavor. Remember, the best thing is Chun King for a 
complete menu change. More fun for your money! 
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THE ROYALTY OF AMERICAN-ORIENTAL FOODS... CANNED AND FROZEN 






Also available in Canada 
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Chun King Chicken Chow Mein 
served up with those crisp Chun King 
Noodles and sprinkled with Soya Sauce 


NEW! 
DIVIDER-PAK® 
CHOW MEIN 
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@® Trademark Reg. by 
Chun King Sales, Inc. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT Edited by MARGARET HICKEY 


TEEN-AGERS 
DRAFT A CODE 


... Arlington, Virginia 





Cleaning up after a teen party, Virginia Goodsell and 
her mother agree that the Guide helped smooth the way. 


“GUIDEPOST”’ 
for Youth Conduct 


The 15 rules, drafted by Arlington, Virginia, junior- 
high-school students, and published in student, parent 
and teacher handbooks, include the following: 


© Evening social activities during the school year 
should be limited to weekends, holidays. 


© Home parties should end no later than 10 P.M. for 
seventh-graders, 10:30 for eighth-graders, and 11 for 
ninth-graders, with an additional half hour permitted 
for getting home. 


e An ordinary date should end at 10 to 10:30 for 
seventh-graders, 10:30 to 11 for eighth-graders, 11 to 
11:30 for ninth-graders. On special occasions an addi- 
tional hour may be added for ninth-graders. 


® Invitations*Should indicate time for beginning and 
ending a party, and the host or hostess should see to it 
that the party ends at the designated hour. Parents 
calling for their children should be on time. 


© Blackouts or lights-out games have no place in a 
well-ordered party. 


© Holding parties after parties should be discour- 
aged, although going briefly to a restaurant after a 
dance is generally acceptable. ; 


© Drinking or smoking at junior-high-age parties is 
taboo. Parents should firmly maintain high standards 
for parties in their homes. 


© No more than a dozen guests is ideal for a success- 
ful party. 


© Parents and children should work out within the 
family the problem of going steady. Group or double 
dating, rather than single dating, should be encouraged. 
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MARY MORRIS STEINER 


The Guidepost—Stratford Junior High’s code of behavior— 
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sends youngsters home promptly after a school dance, 
asks parents to be on time if calling for them. 


his was the first time fourteen-year-old Judy 

had given a slumber party. It wasn’t the 
giggling or the whispering that kept her awake 
most of the night. It was worry over Bunnie, 
one of the guests. Bunnie had slipped out 
through the walk-in cellar door about 11:30 to 
meet a boy with whom she wasn’t supposed to 
be going steady. And she didn’t get back in 
until after 1:30. Troubled Judy couldn’t decide 
whether or not she ought to tell her own mother 
about it in the morning or just forget it had 
happened. 

In another home in Arlington, Virginia, 
Mrs. McCoy, parent of two teen-age boys, was 
also finding it difficult to fall asleep. She couldn’t 
dismiss from her mind the tragic story she’d 
just finished reading in the newspaper: an ac- 
count of the suicide of a fourteen-year-old boy 
in Arlington because his steady had broken off 
with him. Their older son hadn’t yet done any 
really steady dating, it was true, but she knew 
it was inevitable sooner or later. And how 
would they cope with it? ““Of course other fac- 
tors drove that boy to suicide,”’ she reasoned, 
discussing it with her husband. “Nevertheless, 
the newspaper brings out the point that he was 
‘jilted.’ I think youngsters that age are not psy- 
chologically mature enough to go steady—and 
I don’t care whether it’s for a month or for a 
year. Mrs. Mortimer was telling me that the 
girls get so emotionally upset—there have actu- 
ally been some hair-pulling scenes over a boy!” 

As assistant principal and dean of girls at 
the Stratford Junior High School, Mrs. Doris 
Mortimer was inured to the many problems 
created by unsteady ‘‘steady”’ relationships. 
She was highly disconcerted, however, with her 
experience the past Friday night. As chaperon 
of the P.T.A.-sponsored J.R.C. (Junior Recre- 
ational Committee) dance it was her responsi- 
bility to see that every child was safely on his 
way home at 10:30, the time the dance was 
scheduled to end. One girl calling home then 
was told that she’d be “picked up right away.” 
She and Mrs. Mortimer, however, were even- 
tually the only two remaining in the darkened 
school. Finally a taxi arrived to take the girl 
home. Thinking of her own teen-age daughter, 
Mrs. Mortimer reluctantly put the attractive 
fourteen-year-old girl into the taxi—alone. It 
was nearly midnight. 

The following Monday morning, Mrs. Mor- 
timer received a telephone call that was equally 
disquieting, a call to discuss an unchaperoned 


private party that had taken place in the neigh- 
borhood over the weekend. Wearily Mrs. Mor- 
timer retold her experience as a chaperon at the 
school dance. 

A special P.T.A. workshop meeting was or- 
ganized in the school library to discuss such 
problems with interested parents. Sitting around 
the small, student study tables, the more than 
forty parents attending were eager to exchange 
their troublesome experiences with teen-age 
youngsters. The kickoff question was the one 
of late hours. 

The father of a tenth-grade son and a seventh- 
grade daughter was especially concerned. “‘Ey- 
ery weekend they edge up the check-in hour,” 


he said. ‘“‘But whatever we decide to do about. 


it,” he insisted, ‘““we must make certain it’s 
approved by both parents and youngsters. 
After all, it won’t be any good if the youngsters 
feel it’s just being rammed down their throats.” 

Heads nodded in agreement. “But somehow 
we’ve got to make certain they have a pretty 
firm basis of behavior by the time they reach 
senior high school,” said another. “‘It seems to 
me that the junior-high years are the most criti- 
cal ones. In elementary school they had hob- 
bies. They were busy collecting dolls and model 
airplanes and bird nests and things. Now they’re 
collecting standards, principles.” 

“You parents,’ Mrs. Mortimer added in a 
light but serious manner, “‘must also realize 
that you’re all using different standards. And 
our students are undoubtedly playing one par- 
ent against another.” 

Since 80 per cent of the adults in Arlington 
are under forty-five years of age, many of them 
are parents of a teen-ager for the first time. 
More than half of the employed persons in 
Arlington work for the United States Govern- 
ment; more than half of the youngsters at 
Stratford Junior High have lived in other parts 
of the country and in other countries. Many of 
the students have attended as many as six differ- 
ent schools since they were of school age. 

Kenneth Weaver, father of two teen-age 
youngsters, was elected chairman of a volun- 
teer committee to draft a mailing piece to find 
out exactly what standards parents were using. 
The two-page questionnaire covered twenty- 
two items. Sample question: “Except for rare 
occasions, such as the Prom and Alumni 
Dance, what time should parents expect ninth- 
graders home after a date or social affair?” 
A choice of four times was specified. An 
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Ocean Spray Cuanbewy Sauce 


LIMITED OFFER 


Buy any two 16-0z. cans of Ocean Spray 
Cranberry Sauce. Send both labels to 
Ocean Spray, P. O. Box 66, New York 46, 
N. Y.—and we'll send you 20 cents in the 
next mail. ACT NOW! 
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“Grand with Ham’ mS 
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Ocean Spray Coanberry Sauce 


— It’s the natural mate for every meat! 


accompanying letter stressed that the ques- 
tionnaires need not be signed and that “honest 
opinions” were wanted. (An identical ques- 
tionnaire was filled out by most of the student 
ody of 1120.) 

For two days, from 9:30 in the morning 
until about 3:30 in the afternoon, ten mothers 
worked together tabulating the replies. They 
quickly discovered that the lively discussion 
resulting from the voluntarily written com- 
ments on the back of many of the question- 
naires was slowing them down. 

“Listen to this,” a mother read, “‘*Hurrah 
for this questionnaire! I am now very unpop- 
ular with parents of teen-age boys because 
after my boys were forced to invite some gate 
crashers to their party, gate crashers who 
slipped in whisky or other strong drink, I in- 
vited their parents over to discuss a code of 
behavior. Some of these parents refuse to be- 
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WF Washable pink flowered metal file box 
% 12 Handy index dividers 

% 50 All-time-favorite Journal recipes 
£9 Space for adding 300 more 


‘LOO 


Plus 35c for postage and handling 
(Pennsylvania residents add 3° Pennsylvania sales tax on total price) 


Mail check or money order to: 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL RECIPES 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNSYLVANIA 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
RECIPE TREASURE BOX 


LADIES' HOME JOURNAL 


lieve that this is going on; others are apa- 
thetic.’” 

But ultimately, nearly 1500 replies were 
carefully tabulated, and the results were 
drafted into a social code and presented to a 
student committee. (The youngsters from each 
of the three grades had been chosen by the 
student council.) A faculty adviser and the 
chairman of the P.T.A. committee sat in on 
all their meetings. For one classroom period 
every day for a week this committee threshed 
over differing opinions. A mutually acceptable 
code of behavior was their objective. The two 
major areas of disagreement between teen- 
agers and their parents were hours and 
“steady dating.” 

Ninety per cent of the parents, for instance, 
had insisted that midnight or earlier was the 
latest ninth-graders (aged fourteen) should 
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Real Butter— 
the natural flavor 


to use with nature’s foods 
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You're sure the flavor’s ri 


(Flavor that makes eating more fun) 


| You’re sure, because you taste the flavor magic real butter 
adds. You know real butter turns good food into great food. 

| Butter is a natural food, churned from 100% pure cream, 
with a delightful flavor all its own. Hot foods especially: 
vegetables, toast, biscuits, eggs, meats, seafood . . . taste 

twice as good with real butter. Real butter is flavor magic— 

| nothing else can equal it! ( 7 


See “The Perry Como Show" on NBC-TV © 1958, AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 








ght-with real butter 


Just like milk, real butter 
belongs on your family table 


1 


AMERICAN DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION 


Representing the dairy farme 


Chicago 
rs 


in yOur area 
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20% Wider—7 12% Longer 


25% more ironing 


room than ordinary 
ironing tables. 





“Aircraft-Wing” Top 
Lightweight honey- 
comb core between 
layers of steel provides 
100% more strength 
with. less weight. 





Reassurance 


After the services, the comforting 
words of your funeral director 
come to mind.. 
mended the WILBERT burial 
vault due to its thick, water re- 
sistant asphalt inner liner and 
( extra strong concrete walls. True 
{ protection. Used for over 1,300,000 
\ interments! Write WILBERT, Box 
147-J, Forest Park, Ill., 
“Facts Every Family Should Know” 









NOTE TO PHYSICIANS: For reprints of the only clinical reports pub- 
lished in medical journals, write Knox Gelatine, Johnstown, N. Y. 
a ©1958 Knox Gelatine Co. 


new shape fits the 
natural swing of your arm 


. how he recom- 


BURIAL VAULTS 


R) Trade Mark of Wilbert W. Haase Co. 


Published medical research shows that 7 out 
of 10 women made their fingernails lovely and 
pliantty? 2. 
Knox Gelatine daily (about 5¢) in fruit or vegetable juice, 
bouillon or water. At your grocer’s. Never sold in capsules. 


Arvin 


lroning Table 







Only $1995 


*Slightly higher west 
of Rockies; pad and 
cover extra. Write 
for illustrated folder 
showing this and 
other models. 
TJ-98. 


Revolutionary Dept. 






Good Housekeeping 
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Yes—with this Arvin Curvalite you will actually cut 20 
minutes out of every ironing hour! You’ll take fewer strokes, 
cover more area with each stroke, on the bigger, uniquely 
shaped top. 

Sleeves and frilly things iron more easily on the slender 
nose... The rounded base and curved side make short work 
of bigger pieces . . . A finger-tip touch adjusts height any- 
where between 24” and 36”... No lifting in or out of storage 
—table folds flat and rolls on wheels in rear foot . .. Hand- 
some bronze finish. 

Arvin also makes the famous METeLeTOP and Glide 
Easy ironing tables—5 popular models, $6.95 to $14.95.* 
At your hardware or department store. 


A Arvin INDUSTRIES, INC., Columbus, Indiana 


Arvin also makes Home Radios, Phonographs, Portable Electric Heaters, 
Outdoor Grills, Car Heaters, Fans, Leisure Furniture 


“WHERE’LL I GET 
THE CASH?” 


Hew many times have you 
asked yourself that question 
when you are faced with house- 
hold expenses that have to be 
met? We would like to suggest an 
answer that can mean increased 
income for you. 


By selling magazine subscrip- 
tions, you can earn generous com- 
missions. Many of our representa- 
tives earn more than $5.00 a week 
in their spare time—and you can 
do the same! Just send us your 
name and address on a postal, 
and you will receive our offer and 
easy-to-follow instructions. 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
401 Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5 Pennsylvania 


for folder, 


WHAT YOUR DOCTOR KNOWS ABOUT 





simply by drinking one full envelope of 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30 
stay out after a very special occasion. Fifty 
per cent of the students argued that such an 
hour should be 1:00. Their compromise: 
12:30 A.M. 

Seventy-five per cent of the student body 
approved of steady dating, but only 20 of the 
parents agreed with them. A compromise on 
going steady was most difficult to resolve. 
“Most parents don’t understand what steady 
dating means,”’ insisted Karen Coutsonikas, 
news editor of the school paper. “It means one 
thing to us and another to them.” 

“That’s right,” a boy agreed. “Parents seem 
to think it means engagement or marriage!” 

“But to us—especially to a girl—”’ another 
student explained, “going steady for a few 
weeks or months just gives us a feeling of 
security. We know we'll have a date for the 
big dances and games—at least.” 

The parent-authored statement on “going 
steady” was severely questioned by the stu- 
dent committee. (“Young people profit by a 
variety of social contacts. The practice of ex- 
clusive dating and constant association of the 
same couple for months at a time is opposed 
or accepted with reluctance by most parents.”’) 
Finally a compromise was reached. They 
would accept this portion of a code if a com- 
promise sentence could be included. The 
sentence? ‘“‘However, students feel that parents 
and their children should work out the problem 
of going steady within the family because the 
term ‘steady dating’ has a different meaning 
for teen-agers and adults.” 

After this big hurdle there were only a few 
minor ones. One of them was the parent- 





authored statement that ““Young people have 
a responsibility for calling home if they are to 
be out later than agreed on.” “Shouldn’t we 
add to this one too?” a boy asked. “Parents 
don’t always let us know when they’re going 
to be later than they expect to be.’’ Student 
amendment: “And parents might well extend 
the same courtesy to children.” 

The student committee’s last step was to re- 
ject calling their recommendations a “‘code.”’ 
“The word ‘code’ implies rules and laws,” 
Bob Bast, age fourteen, argued. The “code” 
was changed to “‘guidepost.” 

Kenneth Weaver was especially curious to 
find out how they thought the Guide would 
go over. 

‘‘From what I hear,” a bright-eyed boy be- 
gan, “‘everybody’s all excited about it. They 
seem to think it’s going to be like having a 
teacher in your home, or a policeman. Per- 
sonally, I don’t think it’s half that bad. 
They'll accept the idea eventually. After all, 
more of us answered the questionnaires than 
our parents did. Only half of them did!” 

“The earlier you start with the Guide, the 
better it will be. Those kids in elementary 
could really use one!” The speaker was a 
seventh-grader. 

Another youngster wondered if it’d be pos- 
sible to discuss the Guide in citizenship 
classes ‘‘because it’s really a code of manners 
more than anything else.” 

“T’ve been in five schools,” pretty, blond 
Kay Baumgardner, who recently transferred 
to Stratford Junior High from a school in 
Paris, France, told them. “In each school the 
ways are different. This Guide is really a help 
to me because I read it and say to myself ‘So 
this is the way they do things in Arlington.’ 
But I’m still a little confused about what to 
wear. I was told you wear school clothes to a 
party. But you don’t. You really wear kind of 
formal school clothes.” 

Thirteen-year-old Diane Fanelli smiled tri- 
umphantly. “‘See,”’ she said to the group, “I 
told you we should have something in the 
Guide about clothes.” 

‘But it’s in the student handbook,” Karen 
pointed out. Then she recited from memory 
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vegetable dish 





GREEN BEANS A LA FRANCAISE 


A delightful way to add French interest 
to the humble string bean! 


Cook covered in 3 tbs. butter until 
tender: 1 medium onion, sliced; 1 strip 
celery, diced; 1 small carrot, chopped; 
add 2 cups green beans and 1 Herb-Ox 
Bouillon Cube dissolved in 2 tbs. hot 
water. Simmer until vegetables are 
tender but not mushy. Be sure vege- 
tables retain their crispness when you 
serve them! 


FREE! Recipe Booklet! 
Write to: Pure Food Company, 
Dept. LHJ, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 








BOUILLON CUBES 


TO YOUR GROUP 


FOR SELLING 
QU el ty) 


90 OR 72-CUP 
COFFEE PERCOLATOR 


Fully Automatic! Just fill with 
cold water and coffee 

. perks delicious coffee 
automatically And it's 
FREE, just for selling De- 
Luxe Christmas Cards. Sell 
50 boxes for the 50-cup 
size, 60 boxes for 72-cup 
size. Easy, fun! No money 
needed, cards sent on cred- 
it. No hidden expenses, 
shipping charges prepaid. 
Send name, address and or- 
ganization name today for 
details and 2 boxes of cards 


re Meliday Compan tise 
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SWEETER THAN SUGAR 
YET NO FOOD VALUE 


Doctors recommend Sugarine for 
diabetics, overweights, lo-calorie 
diets. Pure, Harmless, Economical. 


from BATHTUBS - SINKS |S 
bottoms of COPPER POTS ‘ZU0 | 
TILE FLOORS — METALS 

AUTO BUMPERS 


* we = sive names of 
©" Guaranteed by ™ your dealers 


“Good Housekeeping 2UD is sold at Grocers, Hardware, Dept., 10c Stores 
< wSSRUSTAIN PRODUCTS, RO.BOX 502, FAIRLAWN. N. J. 
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trom the 





This is Star-Kist— 
the prime _tuna that’s good 
enough to serve like meat. 

Stands to reason it tastes 
meatier and heartier, no 
matter how you use it. 
In casseroles, salads, 
sandwiches, or any other 
Way you enjoy tuna. 


So good you can simply heat it and eat it. 
(And for the easiest idea yet, heat it in foil.) 
Serve with lemon butter or your favorite sauce. 


In Chunk Style Light Meat... Solid Pack Light Meat... 
Chunk Style White Meat and Solid Pack White Meat. 
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The same magnificent, solid sterling— 


only the price has changed! 
Now only "1807 aaa 
Now only *2 


tStanton Hall slightly higher. All prices plus Federal Tax 


6n— 
Gow Cin offer the Leaf 


Regardless of income or budget, there’s noth- 


ing to keep you from setting your table with 

HOO T precious Heirloom Sterling.* Magnificent 
War Heirloom Sterling is priced so low, it’s one of 

for a O:ptece place setting the wisest investments in the world today! 
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oun news 
or all young lovers... 


marvelous reductions on all 


Fi 


Heirloom Sterling place 


Rey 





LOWERS PRICES ! 


ing is changed but the price! See how much 

save—on every Heirloom Sterling place 

ig—in every pattern, even the newest! The 

ence in price is the only difference. It’s the 
superb, heavyweight Heirloom Sterling 
to their daughters by Art Linkletter, 

ard Firestone and other famous fathers. 
Sterling is for now and for you 

2 never was a better time to buy your 


Heirloom Sterling than right now at these new 
low prices .. . prices we promise to hold for you 
right through December 31, 1958. 

Impressive gifts for now or Christmas! 
Gifts of solid silver—longed for and precious to 
every woman—cost so little now! With Heirloom 
Sterling new low prices, it’s so easy to give the 
handsomest gifts to your daughter, your favorite 


niece or that wonderful girl you are going to 


HEIRLOOM STERLING 


*Trademarks, © 1958, Oneida Ltd., Oneida, INV?” 





marry. Visit your jeweler’s or department store 
today see how much you save on any 
Heirloom Sterling place setting—in any pattern. 
Wonderful opportunity for husbands! 
Make your wife’s dream come true—give her 
the complete service in Heirloom Sterling she’s 


dreamed of owning ever since you were married, 


It’s so easy to do now—with Heirloom Sterling 


new low prices! 


Crafted by ONEIDA SILVERSMITHS, makers of distine- 
tive tableware for your way of life: Heirloom* Sterling, 
Community“ Silverplate, Oneidacraft* Stainless. 
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You can not brush 
bad breath away... 
reach for Listerine! 


Listerine Stops Bad Breath 
4 Times Better Than Tooth Paste! 


YOU CAN NOT BRUSH 
BAD BREATH AWAY— 
as this chart clearly proves! 


AFTER LISTERINE 


BAD BREATH 
AREA 


Almost everybody uses tooth paste, but almost everybody has 
bad breath now and then! Germs in the mouth cause most 
bad breath, and no tooth paste kills germs the way Listerine 
Antiseptic does... on contact, by millions. 


Listerine Antiseptic stops bad breath four times better 
than tooth paste—nothing stops bad breath as 
effectively as The Listerine Way. 


Always reach for Listerine after you brush your teeth. 








... Your No.1 Protection Against Bad Breath 
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in a singsong way, ““‘We feel that all the girls 
will want to conform to an acceptable stand- 
ard by not wearing bandanas, jeans or shorts 
and not wearing their hair in pin curls during 
the school day.’” 

It’s been nearly two years since Mrs. Morti- 
mer and Mrs. Herbert Friedman, a P.T.A. 
committee chairman, held that first discussion 
of teen-age social problems; and almost a year 
since the P.T.A. and the student body accepted 
the fifteen recommendations of the ““Guide- 
post.”’ Now a copy of the Guide is included in 
every student, parent and teacher handbook. 

You can see the Guide in action at the end 
of a Friday-night J.R.C. dance. Parents ‘roll 
up to collect youngsters promptly at 10:30,” 
as Mrs. Mortimer puts it. Accepting his fate 
with a grin and a wry comment, one of the 
boys says to his buddy, “I have about five 
minutes to get home. If I’mnot inside the house 
at 10:37)4, they'll throw the Guide at me!” 

The Guide is in action at private parties too: 
Sandra (Sandy) Corn’s last party as a ninth- 
grader, for instance. 

Her best girl friends and their dates arrived 
first by prearrangement. “‘Kids, you’ve just 
got to help me,” she begged them. ‘This just 
can’t be a segregated party. [A party in which 


SHORT SHORT STORY 


By BETTY JANE BALCH 


Nina was a tiny girl 
Whose friends were tall and wise. 


**Ah, love will pass her by,” 
they said, 


And pitied Nina’s size. 


But this bright day found Nina 
In a tiny wedding gown 

And marrying a tall young man 
Who’d happened 


to look 
down. 


boys stay in one group and girls in another.] 
Why, oh why does it always take a party so 
long to get started? Ginni and Terry, you'll 
just have to start dancing or nobody’ll move. 
Tom and Sue too. Promise?” 

The boys made faces, but Ginni put some 
records on the turntable and then pulled 
Terry up from the couch. The two couples 
began to dance “The Circle” (each member of 
the circle has his or her own turn to twist and 
gyrate). As other couples arrived the circle 
became the “Stroll” (a bop Virginia reel). 

About 10:15 Sandy rushed over with a 
record in her hand. “This is it,” she whispered 
to Ginni. “This is the last one, kids,” she an- 
nounced as loudly as she could. To Ginni in an 
undertone she said, “I wonder if it'll take for- 
ever to get everybody ready to get ready to get 
ready to leave!” 

Bill heard this and couldn’t resist teasing 
her. ‘‘Listen to her! If there wasn’t so much 
room to dance here, this party could have been 
awfully dull. Most parties are. But thanks to 
the Guide, we can leave now without hurting 
the feelings of our hostess!” 

After the dancing stopped, Ginni and Pam 
began to straighten up the place and to sort 
out the borrowed records. “Are you going 
steady, Pam?’ Ginni asked directly. 

““No. Mom went over the Guide with me’ — 
Pam blushed—‘‘and she said, ‘Pam, I know 
you don’t want to drink or smoke, but’—and 
then she underlined in pencil that sentence 
about going steady—‘this is all that goes for 
you!’ She had an inkling suspicion, I guess, 
that I already was going steady. But I’m not. 
I really am not. I did try it for a month because 
my best friend did and she was very popular.” 

A ringing of the doorbell interrupted them. 
It was Mrs. Philip John, mother of one of the 
boys. It was exactly 10:30. END 
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ORAAx 


Holds dentures fast 
—all day! 


You'll forget you're wearing dentures. 
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BETTER... by McKESSON 
Tt this Easy Way 


| 
EAR SELL (Tete f 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Big money is yours showing gorgeous Christmas 
Cards! Friends gladly order at sensational low 
prices! Sell 50 EXCLUSIVE Christmas Cards for 
just $1.50. 200 boxes of 25-card $1 Assortments, you 
makeS$100.Start earning with FREE Samples.50 Free 
TV Stamps starts you toward free premiums. Write! 


WETMORE & SUGDEN,INC. 901 Bayfield Dr., Fairport, N. Y. 
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ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR 
ORA DENTURE CLEANSER, TOO 
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D©’ Scholls SHOES 








so kind to 
troubled 
feet 


7 Sizes, Some Styles 
2% to 13 
AAAAA to 
EEEEEEEE 


So engagingly trim, too! 


You’ll quickly discover what real walking 
ease is like when you step out in your first 
pair of supremely comfortable, foot-flattering 
Dr. Scholl’s Shoes. Made over Dr. Scholl’s 
scientifically designed lasts, their glove-like, 
foot-cradling fit makes them ever so kind to 
your feet. No “‘breaking-in’’ discomfort. 


Dr. Scholl’s Shoes are made in all sizes for 
all types of feet. Expertly fitted at Dr. Scholl’s 
Foot Comfort* Shops in principal cities and 
selected Shoe and Department Stores. If not 
obtainable locally, write for catalog to Dr. 
Scholl's, Inc., Dept. j98, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Young Lift, Gentle Curve to shape your new fashions. New 
“Romance” bra is subtle, but definite — assured, but comfortable. Isn’t this 


everything you’ve wished for ina bra... 


1. New Equalift support to beautify with defi- 4. Beautiful shape permanently circle-stitched 
nite separation, balanced lift. into each cup. 
2. Elastic underarm for no-gap snug fit. 5. Ladder-stitched cups to give smooth lines. 


New ‘‘Romance”’ Bra 3. Adjustable elastic band to keep bra in place, 6. Elastic back-releases, plush-lined for com- 


is available in handy pick-up actually breathes with you. fort, give you complete freedom of movement. 
packages. 





New “Romance” Bra No. 562 is at your favorite store in white cotton, sizes 32A to 40C. $2.50 


THE FORMFIT COMPANY + CHICAGO »« NEW YORK «© CANADIAN PLANT, TORONTO 
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ALL- NEW 
mw BEAUTYREST 
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YOUR BACK NEEDS THIS NEW BUOYANT FIRMNESS! 
IT’S THE ALL-NEW BEAUTYREST! 


Read how added spring support In tests at the United States Testing oe vA 
Co., Beautyrest lasted three times — dy { 


gives new buoyant firmness! 
longer than the next best mattress. So 


Read why the finest mattress 





the best actually costs least to own! 







actually costs least to own! 





ho 


Your choice of firmness! The new 


fas world’s finest mattress has been Beautyrest meets all normal firmness New Beautyrest springs are power- Single-bed comfort in a double bed! 

made finer, firmer! requirements. heres the Exiracbicm packed by compressing each into Beautyrest alone has separate springs. 
New power-packed springs add 12% more  Beautvrest for those who need added separate pockets. Adds 12% more No rolling together. Heaviest hus- 
buoyant firmness to the unique, all- Suppor Each only $79.50. Matching buoyant firmness than ever before. band cannot disturb his wife’s rest. 


new Beautyrest ® boxspring, $79.50. Best of all, you can 
BEAUTYREST by SIMMONS 


Better back support, greater com- buy a Beautyrest for only $1.00 a 


fort—and proven to cost less, too! week after small down payment. Makers of famous Hide-A-Bed® Sofa €é 
new Back Care® Mattress and new Baby Beautyrest® Crib Mattress Esl 
Prices sligh I 1er in Canada. ©1958 by Simmons Co., Mdse. Mart, Chicago, Ill. 
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An ordinary mattress has about 200-300 springs. Wired together, New Beautyrest mattress has over 800 separate springs. Like little 
they sag together, Not free to push up and correctly support the shape “strong men,” each spring is power-packed and free to push back and 








of your body. “Sag support” is bad for your back, comfort and rest. support your whole body. Best for your comfort, your back, your rest. 
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REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION. © 1956 THE NEW YORKER MAGAZINE, INC. 
“Which way to the Mona Lisa? We’re double-parked.”’ 


..With college opening at the end of 
this month, more girls than ever be- 
fore are turning bright hopeful faces 
toward the sometimes forbidding fu- 
ture. And well they may, for times are 
good for the white-collar girl. There 
is no unemployment problem for her, 
so the labor economists say, and there 
will be none for a long, long time. 































THE BEST OF EVERYTHING, by Rona 
Jaffe (Simon & Schuster), is a novel 
about some of these girls. It is a quin- 
Ituplet KITTY FOYLE—the story of five 
smart young things, each coming inde- 
pendently to New York to look for a job 
and a husband, and landing (four of 
them) in plush Radio City offices. As a 
picture of the Private Secretary, 1958, it 
is not by any means universally true, not 
0o attractive, either, abounding as it 
does in sex, alcohol and marauding 
ales, none of which, however, is likely 
© detract from the sale of the book. 

any who read it will, and should, be 
shocked. 
e@ 


The Romans loved roses. In Nero’s day, 
t the more intimate dinner parties, the 
ining table would be decorated with gar- 
ands of roses—‘‘sub rosa” —which signi- 
ed that no one should abuse the hospi- 
ality of that table by repeating what he 
neard there. Pinks were the flowers of 
ighest civilization in the Renaissance. “I 
ym the very pink of courtesy,” said 
Mercutio. A daisy adorned a beautiful gold 
airpin found in an excavated Minoan 
valace. So Buckner Hollingsworth 
ells us, in FLOWER CHRONICLES 
Rutgers Press)—a spray of flower essays 
ailing delightful wisps of history. 


On the other hand, THE LOOM OF 
IstorY, by Herbert J. Fuller 
Harper), is serious reading for the his- 
ory lover. This is a brilliant study of Asia 
inor through her cities. From Troy we 
et a view of Hellenic culture; from 
arsus, early Christianity and St. Paul; 
om Constantinople, Constantine the 
ireat and the Byzantine civilization that 
\llowed for a thousand years. 


This is the region of vast and con- 
tant movement; of great trading; 
he bridge between east and west; the 
irthplace of three great religions. 


The book is one to read slowly, to put 
down and come back to. 


One of the most illuminating pictures of 
a fascinating period of English history is 
that presented by Louis Kronenberger 
in MARLBOROUGH’S DUCHESS: A 
STUDY IN WORLDLINESS (Knopf). 


How well the author knows the England 
of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, that he can wander through it 
as if it were his own—Whigs and Tories, 
Queen Mary and Queen Anne, King James 
and King Charles, the powerful dukes, the 
great wars, as clear and immediate as 
Democrats and Republicans and presi- 
dents! What he gives us that we have not 
got are those powerful women, especially 
Sarah, the duchess. This is entertainment 
of the first order as well as the essence of 


knowledge. 
e 


MR. ROBBINS RIDES AGAIN, by 
Edward Streeter (Harper), is the Father 
of the Bride at a dude ranch. He drives 
out with Mrs. R. and another couple. 
(Never again.) He tries to get aboard 
Dolly, the horse assigned to him. (What 
did they think he was? One of the Rock- 
ettes?) He goes fishing—casting for the 
first time, in a forest pool. He joins a 
three-day pack trip and fights his sleeping 
bag through the night. A funny book, 
good for the man of the house, and for 
reading aloud. It’s a comfort to have a 
man laugh at himself. 


But most beguiling of all (to my taste) 
is TILL I END MY SONG, by Robert 
Gibbings (Dutton), the bearded, humor- 
ous, rambling, adventuring Irish painter- 
writer son of a Protestant minister, who 
has never failed to make a beautiful book 
out of his many experiences—LOVELY IS 
THE LEE; SWEET CORK, OF THEE; COMING 
DOWN THE WYE; OVER THE REEFS AND FAR 
AWAY. 


This is about his small 500-year-old 
house ona bank of the Thames; about 
people, songs and legends, about 
boats and the river itself. “*The quiet 
of an age-old river is like the slow 
turning of pages in a well-loved 
book.”? It came out last year and 
could well be read every year to come. 
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80 silky, so smooth, 
so freshly fragrant! 


Cashmere Bouquet Talcum Powder 
does such lovely things for you! 






That skin-slim bathing suit 
will slip right on without 
a wiggle if you smooth 
silky Cashmere Bouquet 
tale over your skin. Al- 
ways have a can of it with 
you at the beach! 


It’s like climbing right into a bouquet, when you feel 
the cool, petal-soft touch of Cashmere Bouquet 
talc! Smooth it all over—and there you are—all 
pampered and perfumed with a Spring-fresh 
fragrance! Use it after every bath. 


Keep baby feeling soothed 
and comfy! Cashmere 
Bouquet is as soft and 
silky as any special baby 
powder. And it keeps 
baby as fresh and sweet 
as a flower. It’s so handy 
to have one powder you 
both use! 


Cashmere Bouquet TALCUM POWDER 


The Fragrance Men Love 


MAKING MARRIAGE WORK 


Faced With 
Infidelity. 
What Can a 


Wise Wife Do? 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph.D. 


Pennsylvania State University, Department of Psychology 


SHE PLAYED HIM FOR A SUCKER 


It was only a year ago that Laura first came to 
see me. She was twenty-five, had been married three 
years and had two children. She and her husband had 
been getting along poorly, and recently she’d become 
afraid that he was getting too interested in the wife of 
another man—a young couple with whom they often 
made a foursome. 

She was distressed and self-pitying as she explained 
the situation. “I don’t know how far it has gone—yet. 
But I’m sure Joan is trying to take Burt away from me. 
He is always very attentive to her, but is more and more 
offhand and casual with me. He says I nag him, but it’s 
only because I want him to show some affection. Our 
love-making has never been very happy, but he says 
that’s because I insist on my own terms. I love Burt, 
but we are different. I am deeply religious, he is not. 
He resents my parents because they opposed our mar- 
riage. Things are getting worse and I can’t handle it.” 

I told her I could accomplish more if I heard Burt’s 
story, too, and after considerable urging he came in. 
He said he liked Joan very much, but only.as a friend, 
and that his wife had no real reason to be jealous. 
Otherwise his report was pretty much the same as 
Laura’s. Their only major difficulties were the religious 
conflict and some sexual maladjustment arising from 
Burt’s rather strong need and Laura’s indifference. 

Before he left, Burt asked me to see Joan too—a re- 
quest which suggested to me that he was more enamored 
than he admitted, or even realized. I agreed to see her. 

Joan was a vivacious young woman of twenty-eight, 
the same age as Burt. She was self-confident and appar- 
ently untroubled. It soon became evident that she had 
come in more out of curiosity than from a desire to 
help Burt, or concern for herself. She readily admitted 
that she and her husband were not very happy together 
and that she compensated by “playing around flir- 
tatiously but not letting things get out of hand.” 

She had been married seven years and had two chil- 
dren. She said her husband was quick-tempered, 
quarrelsome and constantly critical. ““Burt builds me 
up with his admiration and attention. Do you wonder 
I’m fond of him, even if I don’t love him? I intend to 
keep right on having fun with him since it is only fun.” 

I asked her if she didn’t think the situation might 
develop into something more serious that would hurt 
somebody. She shrugged and said that could happen 
only to a fool or a child and she was neither. It was ob- 
vious that she had a very flexible conscience. 

The interview strengthened my surmise that Burt was 
more deeply involved than he realized. Joan’s attitude 
made it clear that she was not going to end the relation- 
ship until and unless it suited her to do so. Still, I did 
not feel that serious harm had yet been done, provided 
Burt and Laura were both aware of the danger and 
co-operated in trying to correct whatever was wrong 
in their marriage. The tests we had given them showed 
they had a good’ chance of achieving a successful 
marriage, provided each made a reasonable effort. 

Unfortunately, it didn’t work out that way. A month 
later Laura telephoned in great agitation. “I thought 
things would get better of their own accord after you 
talked to Burt. But they have gotten worse. I want you 
to talk to Burt and straighten him out.” 

Her first error was in assuming that “things would 
get better of their own accord,” without her effort ; her 
second, in believing that it was only Burt who needed 


to be straightened out. When he came in I learned at 
once that the situation had indeed become much worse. 

“‘T came in only because she threatened to call Joan 
if I didn’t. You might as well know that I intend to 
marry Joan. She says she will start divorce action as 
soon as I get mine. Laura doesn’t know it yet, but ’'m 
leaving soon for a new job. She has run my life long 
enough. I’m entitled to the love and warmth Joan can 
give me and which Laura has neyer given but has 
always demanded.” - 

We talked at length, but Burt’s mind was made up. 
A month earlier, he might have made concessions if 
Laura had done her share, but now he refused to com- 
promise, or even to postpone action. 

Laura telephoned again, hurt and angry. Burt had 
told her his plans. “‘I haven’t decided what to do, but 
if I get a divorce, I’ll fix him financially. It’s going to 
cost every cent he’s got and plenty of alimony.” Her 
parents, whose advice she always sought about any 
misunderstanding with Burt, urged a divorce. She im- 
mediately started action. By agreeing not to involve 
Joan, she pressured Burt into giving her their home, 
furniture, all their savings, and a binding agreement to 
give her a substantial portion of his income. 

Five months after her first appointment, Laura had 
her divorce. But Joan continued to postpone action. 
In a series of letters, Burt confided his growing uneasi- 
ness. This letter tells the unhappy end of the story: 

“Joan has just been stalling. A week ago she wrote 
me that she had definitely decided to stay with her hus- 
band. I went to see her, but nothing I said made any 
difference. Then I broke down and told a mutual friend 
part of the story. He said Joan had always been a tease 
and had been seriously involved with at least three 
other men, including himself. She dotes on getting men 
crazy about her, and then when they get serious she 
just pulls out and runs home to her husband. 

“Joan’s lost nothing. I’ve lost just about everything. 
She played me for a sucker—and I was one. Id like to 
warn husbands to watch out for women like her. Laura 
and I had our troubles, but she isn’t a dishonest cheat. 
I wish I'd listened when you suggested that I wait. I 
guess I got what I deserved, but it’s rough.” 

In time, Burt will no doubt become better adjusted to 
his new status. But effort will be involved. How much 
better for all concerned if he and Laura had made a 
greater effort to adjust to each other and their mar- 
riage, rather than to divorce. 


“WHAT SHALL I DO?” 


Tie weeks ago I learned by sheer accident 
that my husband has been unfaithful. I was so stunned 
I could hardly believe it. Without mentioning my dis- 
covery, I checked through his hotel receipts for the last 
year. I found nine that were made out for ‘Mr. and 
Mrs.” on dates when I was at home. 

‘**My husband has no idea that I’m aware of the situ- 
ation, but now that I’m alert I’ve learned more. Eve- 
nings when he has said he was going to lodge meetings 
he has spent with the other woman. She is thirty-five— 
my age—and the wife of one of Bill’s best friends. Her 
husband travels a lot, and their only son is in boarding 
school, so I suppose it isn’t hard for her to get away. 
There’s never been a breath of scandal, not even gossip. 

“But what do I do now? I don’t want to break up 
our home. I think my husband loves me, though that 
may be wishful thinking. He is a good father to our 
son and daughter, and he earns a good living. In this 
situation, what does a wise wife do? Does she ignore it, 
face her husband with it, threaten the other woman or 
get a divorce? I don’t want to give up all that marriage 
means to me, and I still love him.” 

This sorely troubled wife is to be commended for her 
discretion so far. She has checked the facts, kept her 
knowledge to herself, and avoided any action she 
might later regret. If she had indulged in threats or 
accusations (as many outraged wives do) she would 
only have made an already painful situation still more 
tense. She might even have precipitated the very devel- 
opment she wants to avoid—the breakup of her home. 

She proposes four possible courses of action. Per- 
haps we can help her to think through and evaluate the 
consequences of each. 

Should she get a divorce ? There is nothing to suggest 
that her husband wants a divorce, or is even consider- 
ing the possibility. If he were, he would hardly have let 
a year go by without a hint. Since the wife definitely 
doesn’t want a divorce, her real question is how to 
avoid it and still deal with the existing situation. 

Should she threaten the other woman ? The best way to 
answer is to try to anticipate what will happen if she 
does. Will the other woman declare her penitence, 
promise to give up Bill, and keep her promise? Hardly. 
Her reaction may be fright or defiance; but whichever 
it is, she will almost certainly confide in Bill. Even if he 


still loves his wife, he will be shamed and angered by 
her interference. In judging her a troublemaker, he 
may salve his own conscience. And he is likely to feel 
duty bound to protect his mistress. In short, by threat- 
ening the other woman, the wife may actually give new 
substance to the relationship she wants to break up. 
The risk is enormous, the chance of benefit almost nil. 

Should she confront her husband with her knowledge ? 
Certainly not, if she means to put him on trial, pro- 
nounce him guilty and impose sentence. This approach, 
again, is likely to send him back to the other woman. In 
any event, she must consider what his reaction is likely 
to be. If she feels sure that her husband loves her and 
wants to preserve their marriage, that he will volun- 
tarily renounce the other woman, and that she can 
continue to love and respect him without reproach or 
suspicion, then forthright discussion may help. But the 
wife must be very sure of herself and the outcome be- 
fore making the attempt. Otherwise a crisis may be pre- 
cipitated that will ultimately bring divorce. 

Should she ignore the situation? She dare not. Some 
husbands are promiscuous, just as some are alcoholic, 
and will never change regardless of how loving and de- 
voted their wives may be. But usually unfaithfulness is 
a symptom. It indicates that something is wrong in the 
marriage and something is missing in the personal re- 
lationship of husband and wife. 

Though it is true that a single affair may not endan- 
ger a marriage (and that seems to be true in this par- 
ticular problem), the next one may be much more seri- 
ous. This wife, or any other wife who wants to hold her 
unfaithful husband, must determine what is missing in 
the marriage and what can be done to supply the lack. 

Improving their sexual relationship, recognizing and 
praising his good qualities and achievements, showing 
a real interest in his job, increasing his identification 
with the children, strengthening existing goals and es- 
tablishing new ones, paying greater attention to his 
physical comfort at home, sharing with him in every 
way possible—all these will be worth trying. Through 
creative and shared companionship, personal and so- 
cial, intimate and sexual, she must win her husband 
back to her. This is the only permanent solution. And 
though it is the wife who has been wronged, it is she 
who must take the initiative in setting matters right. 

These Same suggestions, consistently followed, will 
help any wife to keep her husband faithful. And they 
are even more effective when used preventively, since 
it is much easier to prevent than to cure unfaithfulness. 


DO YOU AGREE? 


Doesn’t menopause greatly decrease a wife’s 
sex drive? 


No, not if she was a desirous and well-adjusted wife 
sexually before menopause. (Increasing age usually 
brings a gradual decline.) 





ASK YOURSELF: 
Am I Lonely? Do I Feel Out of Things? 


Many older wives, and those of every age whose hus- 
bands travel, often complain of feeling lonely or use- 
less. Other wives, similarly placed, lead full lives and 
enjoy every minute. By answering these questions 
““Yes” or ““No,” you can learn to which group you be- 
long. 


Do You: 

. Read a daily newspaper? 

. Attend church regularly? 

. Oceasionally baby-sit for a friend? 

. Read a new book every month? 

. Take part in some community activity? 
. Try a new recipe quite often? 

. Write at least two letters a week? 

. Call on neighborhood newcomers? 

. Note funny things to tell your husband? 
. Plan an occasional surprise for him? 
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. Regularly read a woman’s magazine? 
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. Spend one evening a week socially? 
. Follow a hobby that you enjoy? 
. Have at least one close friend? 
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If you score as well as the average wife, the number 
of your “Yes” answers will total 10 to 12 (mothers of 
small children often score one or two points less). But 
the bored, childless or lonely wife, whatever her age, 
usually scores 8 or less. Regardless of your score, if you 
feel left out or unwanted, maybe your **No” answers 
will suggest ways you can have a richer life. 









OLD-FASHIONED RICE PUDDING 
—the quicker Minute Rice way 







2, cup Minute Rice + 234 cups milk « 4 cup sugar 
1 tablespoon butter + 14 teaspoon salt « Y, teaspoon vanilla 
Y, teaspoon nutmeg + Cinnamon « Sugar 


Combine Minute Rice, milk, sugar, butter, salt, vanilla and nutmeg & 
in a greased 1-quart baking dish. Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 
1 hour, stirring after 15 minutes, and again when pudding is done. 1 
Then sprinkle with cinnamon and sugar. Place under broiler a few 
minutes to brown. Serve warm, or chilled. 
Pudding thickens as it stands, because Minute Rice continues to 
absorb the milk and flavors as pudding cools. Makes 4 or 5 servings. 
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GLORIFIED MINUTE RICE zr 8 
A dream dessert that’s double-quick 


2/, cup Minute Rice « 24 cup water « 14 cup pineapple juice 
14 teaspoon salt + 1 cup diced marshmallows « 6 diced 
maraschino cherries + 34 cup drained canned crushed pineapple 
VY, cup chopped nuts « 2 cups sweetened whipped cream 


Combine Minute Rice, water, pineapple juice and salt in sauce- 
pan. Mix just to moisten all rice. Bring quickly to a boil over 
high heat. Cover and simmer 5 minutes. 

Remove from heat, let stand 5 minutes. Add marshmallows, 
cherries, pineapple and nuts. Cool to room temperature. Fold 
in whipped cream and chill 1 hour. Makes 8 to 10 servings, 


MINUTE RICE CREAM MOLDS 
You never made ’em so fast—so fancy! 


2/, cup Minute Rice « 114 cups milk + 14 teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon gelatin « 1 slightly beaten egg + 14 cup sugar 
24 cup milk « 1 teaspoon almond extract 
1 cup whipped cream « 1/4, cup chopped candied fruit 











Combine Minute Rice, 114 cups milk and the salt in large, heavy sauce- 
pan. Mix to moisten all rice. Boil gently, loosely covered, 10 minutes, or 
until milk is absorbed. Fluff occasionally with fork. Remove from heat. 

Meanwhile, soften gelatin in two tablespoons of cold water. Add egg, 
sugar, and 24 cup milk to gelatin. Slowly add to rice, mixing well. Cook 
slowly and stir until mixture coats a dry metal spoon. 

Remove from heat. Add almond extract. Chill until slightly thickened. 
Fold in whipped cream and candied fruit. Spoon into 6 to 8 buttered molds. 
Chill. Unmold, top with whipped cream, if desired. Makes 6 to 8 servings. 
Recipes from General Foods Kitchens 
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BOSTON 
ROCKER 


72-6DC 


Early American 
Chairs... 


All of a century-old charm is yours in 
these lovely reproductions. Just look at 
that Boston Rocker! Note its high back, 
gracefully turned spindles, low slung seat. 
Your great-great-grandmother probably 
rocked her babies in one of the originals. 
It's really the perfect colonial fireside chair. 


CHILD'S 
BOSTON ROCKER 


X55-6DC 


For your little boy or 

girl, a miniature replica of the Boston 
Rocker to match your own... also an 
ideal gift for that favorite nephew or 
niece who seems to /ave everything. 


| 
DUXBURY 
SIDE CHAIR 


1993.1 


Trace this sturdy brace- 
back Windsor variation back to those 
of the practical Pilgrims. If you're buy- 
ing a set for your dining room be sure 
to include a master’s armchair. 


HITCHCOCK 
CHAIR 


2057-10 





Lambert Hitchcock de- 
signed this ornamental chair .. . faith- 
fully copied here in every detail. Even 
the seat, broadleaved flagg — a rush of 
enduring qualities —is hand twisted and 
woven exactly as it was in colonial times. 


These reproductions and others 
at better furniture and department stores 


a Nichols 
wy |6Stone 


1857 
The Home of Windsor Chairs 


—— 





Send for Booklet! 


“How To Choose The Right 
Colonial Chair,”’ with helpful 
ideas, interesting illustrations, 
and historical information. 


NICHOLS & STONE CO. 
Box 94, Gardner, Mass. 


Please send me your 32-page booklet ‘How To Choose 
The Right Colonial Chair.’”’ Enclosed is 25c in coin. 
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THERE’S 
A MAN 

IN ‘THE 
HOUSE 


By HARLAN MILLER 





“Same as the Hadleys and 
the Goodwins. They say 
yes, if they’ve been cleaned.” 


Our youngest is winding upa motor- 
bike tour of Europe this month with 
two chums, each eighteen. Their 
slogan: ‘It’s what you learn after you 
know it all that really counts.”’ 


A few of us sneaked away from the 
Art Center Ball for a whiff of Glenn 
Miller’s orchestra at our suburban dance 
pavilion. A few Goyas and Pissarros 
on the walls and you could scarcely tell 
the two crowds apart. Well, yes. 


Junior is now a career officer in the 
Air Force, and I don’t ever again dare 
refer to the Air Force as part of the 
Army, as we retreads used to. But I 
guess the Air Force, like the Navy, is 
still part of the military.* 


“Deliver a big basket of fruit to the 
ship for the boys,” phoned Betty Comfort 
to Western Union, red-nosed for her 
eighteen-year-old cyclist. ““But omit the 
fancy three-dollar basket and include an 
extra three dollars’ worth of fruit. They 
can’t eat the basket.” 


I advocate promoting all in-laws to 
the rank, title and status of kissing 
cousins, except maybe sons-in-law 
and daughters-in-law. They become 
sons or daughters automatically on 
arrival of the first baby. 


I asked my wife if she knows our meter 
reader by sight. Is he the same man who 
read our meter twenty years ago? Or 
has that meter reader become a vice 
president of the power company? Any- 
how, he knows where our meter is, and 
I marvel. 


That do-it-yourself husband around 
the corner paints one side of his house 
each year. “‘That way I paint the 
whole house every four years,” he 
boasts. “‘But I have to keep it white; 
other colors mightn’t match.” (And 
what if they don’t?) 


Our town’s Junior Leaguers, bless ’em, 
now realize their daughters may spend 
their lives exiled by sons-in-law’s cor- 
porations to outlandish faraway places 
like Dallas or Beirut. So they’re trying 
to tap °em for membership at home, in 
absentia, and I suppose Dallas or Portland 
Junior Leaguers feel the same way. 


At last our tiny miniature Taj 
Mahal of alabaster arrived from In- 
dia, and we've ensconced it with the 
small bric-a-brac high in the living 
room’s arched window. It doesn’t 
look much like the Taj, but it gives us 
an excuse to mention what happened 
the day we saw the Taj. 


In the same mail bulletins came that 
Patrick had chicken pox in Oregon and 
young Harlan III was speckled with 
measles in Japan. My Dream Girl 
naturally worries if they can cope with 
these dangerous ailments far away as well 
as we can at home. 


I’ve accused my piquant wife of be- 
ing intoxicated with gardening, as 
some girls get on champagne. If she 
did that much work in the kitchen on 
one day she'd collapse and blame me. 


Our dearest friends still send each of 
their three grandchildren a $25 U.S. 
bond each month. Keeps ’em healthy, 
too, since to save the money they smoke, 
drink and eat less, so they can allot that 
$56.25 monthly. 


My favorite low-calorie nibble in 
the icebox these days is the miniature 
tomato, an inch or less in diameter. 
If my wife could hide the leftover 
goodies behind ’em I might lose a 
pound. 


* Under the aegis of the Marine Corps and the 
Coast Guard. 
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Three months after we bought that 
white-and-gold brocade in New Delhi for 
a Dream Girl skirt, it still hasn’t arrived. 
I'll wait another month or two before I 
write a note to Nehru. 


With my own hands I hoed in June 
the sweet corn we ought to be eating 
about now, in the pasture-garden 
behind our tennis court. I’ve never 
felt more like the Man with the Hoe, 
full of yague agricultural misgivings. 


My wife has worn her Hong Kong 
dress to several parties now, with my 
blessing, and it hasn’t created the sensa- 
tion she expected. It has a considerable 
slash from each calf to mid-thigh, but I 
tell her those legs can stand the limelight. 


“Our attempts at an English-style 
lawn,”’ muses Peter Comfort bitterly, 
trying to link two garden hoses to- 
gether without a leak, ‘tis a frustrated 
struggle with the jungle. If a good 
lawn takes a Briton five hundred 
years, I think Ill just pave ours.”’ 


One of the letters given me to V.L.P.’s 
in Asia resulted in my nibbling reluctantly 
at goat-meat stew with village elders in 
places unchanged in 4000 years. I’d have 
given $10 to see my friendly letter writers 
eat some of that stew. 


I don’t want to enrage our town’s 
most gardening gals at my wife, but 
I think her modest flowers along the 
white brick wall are prettier than 
some of their perfectionist triumphs. 


Our town now seems to have twenty or 
thirty heated swimming pools, and it’s a 
moot question whether their owners take 
a prebreakfast swim, or a bath, or both. 
As for their guests—who knows ? 


After a tour of seven primitive In- 
dian villages in the Punjab, I suspect 
the Ford Foundation’s program is do- 
ing more for India than U.S.S.R. and 
U.S.A. combined. They’re teaching 
the teachers who'll teach the Hindus. 


Our Patrick at the age of three has 
already destroyed four toy telephones. 
What he actually wants to destroy is a 
real telephone, but he doesn’t realize he 
has A.T.&T. to deal with, not just his 
parents and gramps. 


My Beloved Wife is now convinced 
that I like green beans, spinach, as- 
paragus and artichokes; I never say a 
word. And by the way, is that old- 
fashioned vegetable, the potato, still 
sold by grocers? I used to be really fond 
of that one. 


Our dominant luncheon-clubber claims 
he can cut and abrade his face with an 
electric shaver as with a safety or straight- 
edge razor. “I’m the blunt, forceful type,” 
he explains. 


Our new downstairs bathroom, 
where our pantry used to be, is 
adorned with a variety of handsome 
tiles from twenty or thirty different 
countries. But, ah, the vanished 
pantry snacks of yesteryear! _ 


. . . When our youngest threw his arm 
over my shoulder for a farewell snapshot 
when he took off for Europe, 

. . . Or my Lady Love insists (over my 
Protests) on bringing up my coffee when 
I oversleep, after a midnight at my desk, 

. . . And our daughter phones long- 
distance to find out who’s last borrowed 
her maternity wardrobe, 

... Or Junior tells us he’s been offered 
a permanent Air Force commission and 
that he’s decided to become a career flier, 

Then I sink into one of those contented 
“family man” stupors and thank God my 
better instincts choked my dream of 
bachelorhood. 
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... elght full ounces 


—and then slip ’em in the broiler long enough to melt'those good Kraft De Luxe Slices. Mmmm! 





They're called Kraft De Luxe Slices because they have 


really rich cheese flavor! 


Why do Kraft De Luxe Slices taste so much better than others nut-sweet natural Swiss can make the Kraft De Luxe Swiss 






you may find in the grocer’s dairy case? slices so good! 
It’s simple. Kraft cheesemakers are very fussy about the That’s why they are called Kraft De Luxe Slices. 
natural cheeses from which they make these handy pasteurized That’s why your cheese sandwiches taste so extra good when 


process cheese slices. you use the handy slices marked Kraft. Try them all—the 
For example, it takes fine natural cheddar cheese to give Kraft American, Kraft Pimento, Old English Brand, Kraft 
such flavor as you get in Old English Brand. And only truly Swiss, Kraft Brick, and Kraft Muenster. 
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Meri ngue Sunda2eé. Discover a whole new world 
of meringue desserts! Crisp, light-as-a-cloud meringue shells—so easy 
with new Betty Crocker Meringue Mix! Fill shells with ice cream, top 
with sauce. Make your shells ahead of time; they keep for days. 


Lemon Meringue Pie. Now you can make 
fabulous meringue toppings for all your pies. Light, even, golden- 
brown meringue that holds up through baking—never weeps or 
shrinks even if you refrigerate it! Each package contains 2 packets 
of mix. One packet makes a 9” meringue topping or 8 tender shells. 
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Yes, every mix We make for you is guaranteed to come out perfect, or send the box top 
to Betty Crocker, Box 200, Minneapolis, Minn., ond General Mills will send your money back. 
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Frozen Eclair. took who's making éclairs—you! And 
it couldn't be easier—with new Betty Crocker Cream Puff Mix. Pre- 
pare one golden stick of mix as directed on the package. Fill éclairs 
with ice cream, top with chocolate glaze—for a real party climax! 


Double Peach Puff. took who's making cream 
puffs—you, too! These crispy-tender, golden-rich puffs take minutes to 
make. Fill with peach ice cream, top with fresh, sweetened peaches. 
Or fill puffs-with ice cream and freeze ahead. Thaw about 2 hour— 
add fruit before serving. Half a package makes8 heavenly dessert puffs! 


"a eae ae a perfect dessert — homemade- periget-" gar time!” 
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50 years 
ago 
in the Journal 


thie typical nickelodeon, or five- 
cent movie, in September, 1908, 
was a small room crowded with 
several hundred women and chil- 
dren, a piano. and a_ gasoline- 
powered projector. The eyestrain 
was terrific and fires often cata- 
strophic. Every Day is Ladies’ Day 
was a popular hit, and the Olds- 
mobile instruction manual said: “If 
your engine is warm and you run 
out of gas you can nearly aiways 
get home on kerosene or alcohol or 
even bad whisky.” 


Writes Editor Bok about the 
*scourge”’ of venereal disease in 
the September, 1908, JOURNAL: 
**There must be greater parental 
frankness with children about 
their physical selves and an end 
to the diabolical double standard 
wherein 60 out of 100 young men 
are allowed to ‘sow their wild 
oats.” There can be but one 
standard: that of moral equality.” 


“What kind of garter is best for a 
four-year-old girl?” Answer: “The 
kind that buttons on to the waist.” 


Mrs. Kingsland tells Betty: *‘Sep- 
tember is not too late for an out- 
door picnic. Doubtless you have 
had this-préached to you since 
your pinafore days, but be most 
careful never to sit on the 
ground.”’ 


“To exterminate ants, sprinkle a 
wet sponge with sugar and place it 
where they are troublesome. When 
it seems filled with insects, drop it 
in a basin of hot water.” 


“How do I give a musicale?”’ a 
reader wants to know. “I have 
secured “the artists.”?” Answer: 
“Have your piano tuned. Find 
chairs that don’t squeak. Avoid 
long programs. Check conversa- 
tion with a smiling ‘Hush!’ Serve 
refreshments.” 


‘4 way to save money for your chil- 
dren is to collect all coins which bear 
their birth year and put them in 
piggy banks, a bank for each child. 
Once a year open the banks and put 
the coins in savings accounts.” 


**Renting Rooms to Young Men: 
Every room should have an Amer- 
ican flag; it cultivates patriotism. 
It is not a mistake to hang a 
Madonna, too; all men _ like 
Madonnas.”’ 
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TOWN 


WHAT WE DO 
WHERE WE GO 
WHOM WE MEET 


This country isn’t going to the dogs. 
Beatrice Gould had a marmalade cat 
named Sappho that produced 115 
kittens. She gave them to 115 friends 
and they still are her friends—but now 
she needs a new golden Persian to re- 
place Sappho. 


Lady Stella Reading, an old friend of 
the JOURNAL editors, engaged in a little 
catty gossip while visiting with us re- 
cently. She claims her cat, Meshach, of 
London and Sussex, is the only cat ever 
to visit his mistress in the Houses of 
Parliament. Her town residence is in 
Smith Square, not far from Westminster 
Abbey, into which Meshach often strolls 
in search of historical mice. One day he 
wandered across the street and was 
headed for the House of Lords when an 
attendant stopped him and looked at his 
nameplate. He immediately carried 
Meshach to Lady Reading. That’s the 
sort of service a cat expects—and gets— 
even from the Mother of Parliaments. 


Over 20,000,000 Americans play the 
piano. “Why aren’t there more Van 
Cliburns?” Dorothy Markinko asked 
Rosina Lhevinne, his teacher. “Too 
rushed,” said Mme. Lhevinne. “Tal- 
ented musicians have to hold jobs, 
study, worry about income all at once. 
We need more endowments.” How 
does talent show itself? “If a child 
cares about music, give him lessons at 
any age. If music is part of a home, a 
child will absorb it.” Is there new 


What makes a great pianist ? Van Cliburn 

had two great teachers—his mother and 

Rosina Lhevinne (above, chatting with 
editorial assistant Dorothy Markinko). 
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CHANDOHA 


What do you think the kitten is whispering to its mother ? Journal About 
Town will send an enlarged copy of this color photograph to the ten readers 
who suggest the most original quotations to us before September Sth. 


talent coming? “Always. One of my 
promising students now is twelve 
years old—Abbott Lee Ruskin. An- 
other is sixteen—a boy named Tong Il 
Han discovered by Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Anderson in Korea and brought 
here four years ago to study.” Is it 
hard work? “Van practiced eight hours 
a day before that gold medal and 
ticker-tape parade.” 


At Wilhela Cushman’s instigation 
Spain’s young designer, Pertegaz, 
created several costumes for this 
issue’s International Fashion 
feature. As soon as Wilhela saw 
the toreador-pink suit (a brilliant 
geranium shade which turns out 
to be color-of-the-season) she vis- 
ualized it on a cover—and there 
you see it. The fabric is wool 
chinchilla, often used for little 
girls’ conservative navy-blue 
reefers. The white mink hat is by 
Mr. John of the U.S.A., who has 
been milliner to famous women 
all over the world for many years. 


Richard Pratt had the good 
idea of filling a hamper with little 
worksaving devices and giving it 
to his wife for her birthday. 
“‘Every time she finds a new work 
saver, she’s elated for a week. I’m 
shooting for fifty-two,” he said. 
Into a plastic washbasket went 
dozens of aids that had been tested in 
JOURNAL kitchens—a _ stay-clean 
sponge, a dust-and-wax-in-one liquid, 
an antitarnish spray for copper, a self- 
squeezing hand mop, and so on—all 
gift wrapped in quilted foil. ‘Would she 
have any use for this gadget that extends 
to clean tall cupboards?” our heme 
economist, Vicki Harris, asked him. 
“Oh, I don’t think so,” Dick said. 
“She'll always have me.” 


The trouble with doing nothing is 
that you never know when you are 
through. —Groucho Marx 


It’s better to be doing nothing than 
to have nothing better to do. 
—Bruce Gould 


“An illustrator’s work requires the 
memorization of a mass of detail,” Al 
Parker remarked at a gathering at Bill 
and Marian Fink’s. “Take a girl’s 
eyebrows—they change. If I’m not 
careful I can get completely out-of-date 
on eyebrows.” Al, who did our famous 
mother-and-daughter covers and many 
other fine illustrations for the JOURNAL, 
journeys east 3000 miles from his home 
in Carmel, California, every three 
months or so in order to keep up on eye- 
brows and other styles. “ But aren't eye- 








brows somewhat permanently fixed 
now?” we asked him. “ You can be rea- 
sonably certain,” he replied, “that they 
will appear above the eyes.” 


After taking complete notes on Bing 
and Kathy Crosby’s kitchen (you'll 
see it on page 70), Margaret Davidson 
settled down to a cup of tea with Der 
Bingle. He told her that in working 
out the interior color schemes of his 
desert hideaway, he had tried to blend 
the colors of the mountains and the 





desert into every room. She remarked 
about the magnificent views to be seen 


from almost every window in the 
house. “Oh, | don’t believe you've 
seen the best one,” Bing said. “This is 
one of very few houses with a picture 
window in the bathroom—in_ the 
shower stall, actually. It’s a great way 
to wake up in the morning!” 


Breathing hard, Abbot Mills, our pho- 
tographer, returned from a preview of the 
super-Western movie, The Big Country, 
yippee-yi-yoing it is the best whing-ding 
Western he has ever seen. Jessamyn 
West, a gentle Quaker and author of The 
Friendly Persuasion and other books, 
had a hand in the screen adaptation of 
Donald Hamilton’s novel. (Holly- 
wood Diary, telling how The Friendly 
Persuasion was converted to the screen, 
and twenty Jessamyn West short stories 
have appeared in the JOURNAL.) “No 
‘friendly persuasion’ in The Big Coun- 
try,” Abbot reported. ‘For example, a 
fist fight at dawn, between Charlton 
Heston and Gregory Peck on the lone 
prairie, doesn’t end in the usual way 
with one guy getting knocked out cold. 
Both men just fight until they cawt 
stand or swing another blow!” Good, he 
says, and it’s opening in many cities this 
month. 








W: reached Paris just as the light was fad- 
ing. I was here, home after nine years. 
So long a time that now, pausing in the crush 
beside the customs barrier, I found I even 
had to make a conscious effort to adjust my 
ears to the flood of French chatter going on 
around me. I even found myself scanning the 
crowd of alien faces for one that I knew. 
Which was absurd. Who would there be to 
meet me? Mme. de Valmy herself? I smiled 
at the thought. It was very good of Mme. de 
Valmy to have provided me with the money 
for a taxi into Paris. She was hardly likely to 
do much more for the hired help. And that 
was what I was. I had better start remember- 
ing it, as from now. 

Another thing I must remember. I was 
English. English. Mme. de Valmy had made it 
very clear that she wanted an English girl, and 
I could hardly be said to have deceived her, 
because in fact I was English; daddy had been 
English and maman at least a quarter so... 
and even to me those early years were faded 
and remote, the years when maman and I lived 
out at Passy with grand’meére, and the Nazis 
were in Paris, and daddy was away somewhere 
unspecified but highly dangerous and we 
never allowed ourselves to speak or even 
think in English—those years had sunk into 
the past. Infinitely more real were the last nine 
years in England after my parents’ death; 
seven of them spent at the orphanage in 
London, and the last two in a qualified in- 
dependence—a travesty of freedom—as gen- 
eral help ata small prep school for boys where 
I had taught elementary French. If I had de- 
ceived Mme. de Valmy, I had done so under 
a pressure that was to me a necessity. Well, 
here I was: Miss Linda Martin, nursery gov- 
erness to Philippe, Comte de Valmy, aged nine, 


I said urgently, under my breath, 


“Raoul, don’t tell them. I can’t 


face it. Not yet. I... just can’t.” 


Oaches 
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By MARY STEWART 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY ANDERSON 


Mme. de Valmy, when I had talked to her in 
London, had told me the essentials of what 
seemed to have been a fairly complicated 
story. The old Comte de Valmy, Philippe’s 
grandfather, had been enormously wealthy, 
and on his death the property had been di- 
vided between his three sons, the new Comte 
Etienne, Léon and Hippolyte. To Etienne 
went the bulk of the fortune, the Chateau 
Valmy and the Paris house; to Léon, among 
other things, a lovely little estate in Provence 
called Bellevigne; and to Hippolyte a large 
property on the edge of Lac Léman, a few 
kilometers below the Valmy estate. At the 
time of the old comte’s death the eldest son, 
Etienne, had not been married, and had been 
thankful when his brother Léon offered to 
stay on at Valmy and run the estate for him. 
Etienne preferred Paris, so Léon stayed on at 
Valmy and managed it, running his own Midi 
property from a distance. The youngest 
brother, Hippolyte, who was an archaeolo- 
gist, lived quietly at his house in Thonon-les- 
Bains in between bouts of “‘digging” abroad. 

So things had gone on for some years. 
Then, long after anyone had ceased to expect 
him to do so, Etienne had married, and 
within a couple of years Philippe had been 
born. The family had stayed on in Paris until 
last year, when Philippe was almost nine years 
old, tragedy had struck at him even as it had 
struck at me. His parents had been killed to- 
gether in an air crash on their way back froma 
holiday in Italy, and Philippe had left Paris to 
live with his Uncle Hippolyte in Thonon. 

But an archaeologist must occasionally 
grub to order. Philippe had been only a few 
months at the Villa Mireille when M. Hip- 
polyte had to fulfill an engagement which 
took him to Greece for some months. The 
Villa Mireille was shut up, and Philippe went 
to Valmy to stay for the duration of Hip- 
polyte’s tour. And his Paris-bred nanny had 
struck at the prospect of perhaps half a year’s 


sojourn in the remote Savoyard valley, and 
removed herself, with tears and reproaches, 
back to Paris. 

I said their names over slowly to myself, 
thinking about them: Héloise de Valmy, ele- 
gant and remote with that chilly grace that 
would—surely—melt in time; Philippe de 
Valmy, my pupil, of whom I knew nothing ex- 
cept that he was nine years old and not very 
strong; his uncle, the acting master of the 
chateau, Léon de Valmy. 

And then a queer thing happened. Some 
trick of the subconscious drew memories to- 
gether as a magnet draws pins into a pattern 
so that, clear, and till now unrecollected, I 
heard them speak. “‘Léon de Valmy,”’ maman 
was saying, and I think she was reading from 
a newspaper, “Léon de Valmy. It says he’s 
crippled. He’s cracked his back at polo and 
they say if he recovers he’ll be in a wheel chair 
for the rest of his life.” Then daddy’s voice, in- 
differently : ‘Oh? Well, I’m sorry to hear it, I 
suppose, though I can’t help feeling it’s a pity 
he didn’t break his neck.”” And maman said, 
“Charles !”” 

The memory spun away into silence, leay- 
ing me tingling with something that might 
have been apprehension, wondering if I had 
really remembered it at all. 


Mme. de Valmy talked very little to me on 
the journey from Paris, for which I was grate- 
ful, not only because my eyes and mind were 
busy with new impressions, but because—al- 
though she had been kind and pleasant in the 
extreme—I CONTINUED ON PAGE 103 
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here was evil in this house, an evil far more dreadful than the lie that brought Linda Martin to Valmy. 
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By CHARLOTTE EDWARDS 


he apartment was up three flights of 

narrow stairs. Really in the attic of the 
house which had been converted when the 
town grew so fast. Jeannie stood behind 
the double-ruffled curtains (dime-store 
basement, but they starched up fine) and 
from the square window down to the side- 
walk seemed a very far way. 

On a slant like that, the girls getting out 
of the two cars seemed to be putting them- 
selves together into a bouquet. Pink and 
yellow and pale green, lavender and white 
and a creamy sort of tan, they were all the 
small sweet-scented spring flowers that 
Jeannie used to hunt for early, early in 
April, when she was little and lived with 
Grammy. Another April, she thought. 

She took her eyes from the girls and set 
them on the small neat room. It looked too 
neat. Too clean. As if she had known the 
girls would come together, there on the 
sidewalk. Had known they would tiptoe 
up the three flights of stairs, and knock 
gently on the door. Waiting for her to open 
it. Waiting for her eyes to go big and her 
mouth to let out a squeal of shock, as they 
yelled, “Surprise! Surprise!” 

Of course she did know. Because last 
night Paul said, just before he turned out 
the light, ‘It’s supposed to be a surprise, 
doll. But I don’t think you like surprises 
much. Especially not now. And I know 
you’d throw a double-tied fit if the girls 
came and the apartment wasn’t perfect.” 

“What girls?’’ Jeannie stretched her 
feet down in the bed, knowing as she did 
that even if they felt fine now, sometime in 
the night the knots would come in the 
calves of her legs that just weren’t strong 
enough to bear the weight. Knowing that 
Paul, already too tired for his age, would 
have to wake and rub out the Charley 
horse because it hurt so much. 

“Almost all of them, I guess.”” Paul lay 
down beside her, setting himself carefully 
against the clean sheets, trying not to dis- 
turb Jeannie’s organized position. “Sandy 
came into the shop yesterday and said 
hush, hush, but they’d be here about 
eleven and to fix up some kind of a gag so 
you'd be home for sure.” 

It wasn’t easy, but Jeannie sat up 
straight then. ““You mean—tomorrow— 
tomorrow—the girls are coming here?” 


Paul grinned at her. He always thought 
she was funny when she got excited. ““Com- 
plete with packages and pink and blue 
ribbons and itsy-bitsy cards. Gurgles and 
giggles. A baby shower, doll.” 

“Is Mary coming, do you think?” she 
asked slowly. She put her knees down 
again and lay back solidly on the bed, 
pushing her shoulders into the mattress. 
She tried to make the question sound as if 
it didn’t matter. 

Apparently she didn’t succeed, because 
that was when Paul turned out the light, as 
if he knew she didn’t want him to see her 
face. 

He reached one hand over and touched 
her hair. He kissed her cheek, very gently, 
because he was so young and he loved her 
a lot and it was better for them both to 
keep it easy and gentle that way. 

“IT don’t know, Jeannie,” he said. And 
went to sleep. 

Now, looking around the neat room, 
Jeannie realized that her careful prepara- 
tion since early morning was too careful. 
She went over to the coffee table and 
opened a magazine. She tipped the darn- 
ing basket over on the davenport. She 
picked up Paul’s package of cigarettes, 
tore one a little, and let the loose tobacco 
dribble onto the clean mat rug. 

It was better that way. A little sloppy. A 
little young. 

She looked down at herself. Her clothes 
were O.K. It is like a costume when 
you're pregnant. You have two pairs of 
pedal pushers, one corduroy, one cotton. 
Both have stretchy circles in the front for 
that amazing growth that keeps going on 
and out until it’s hard to remember when 
you saw your toes last, or how it felt to 
weigh one hundred and ten pounds and 
have curves that were small and tight and 
muscled under the skin. 

She walked over to the mirror. All right, 
so they wouldn’t think anything about the 
pedal pushers and smock. But, looking at 
herself, seeing the short black hair care- 
fully combed out into curls and waves, the 
full mouth red with lipstick, Jeannie shook 
her head. That, she thought, / should never 
have done. If I wanted to make them think I 
was totally and absolutely surprised, I should 
have been pin-curledat eleven in the morning. 





It was too late, though. She ran one 
hand through her hair, mussing it, as if 
she had been working so hard she’d for- 
gotten to comb it. 

Then the knock came, as she knew it 
would. 

Even knowing, her heart started to 
pound. 

They were all out there and some of 
them she hadn’t seen for six months, and 
some for three, and some not since last 
April. While she and Paul had been fixing 
up this apartment, and shopping, painting 
and going to the doctor for the big thing 
that would happen next month, the girls 
had walked to school, tried to get the 
hitch of geometry, written themes, gone 
to dances, talked for hours on the phone, 
taken interpretive dancing and bought 


_ new records for their hi-fis. 


It seemed a long walk away from the 
mirror, across the room to the door. A 
long walk for a woman heavy with child, 
back to the door which hid the symbols of 
another spring. 

Jeannie opened the door. 

“Surprise!” they cried in unison, or al- 
most so. “Surprise, Jeannie! Surprise!” 

She bugged her eyes and opened her 
mouth and her planned squeal was lost in 
the tinkle, the rhythm, the bubble of their 
seven voices. 

They were all around her. They filled the 
little living room with their colors, brighter 
now up close like this. They filled it with 
the rustle of their manifold taffeta and lace 
petticoats, and the patter of the*= flat slip- 
pers, the bell sound of their thick charm 
bracelets and the sweet smell of their cos- 
metics, their colognes, themselves. More 
than all, it seemed to Jeannie, they filled it 
with the flat, flat narrowness of their tiny 
waists, and the great bragging width of 
their broad belts. 

She stood in the middle of them, feeling 
the smile on her face grow higher and big- 
ger and tighter until she thought her 
mouth would split with the sheer delight 
which was only an outward echo of the 
way she felt inside. 

She said their names: ““Oh, Peggy. Oh, 
Sandy. Oh, Nancy,’ moving from face to 
face. ““Oh, Helen. Oh, Liz. Oh, Donna. Oh, 
Dotty.” CONTINUED ON PAGE 152 
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“Reading was all the education I was really given. Geography, algebra, 
Latin and philosophy were considered as unnecessary as Exports and Indus- 
ries. The piano was practiced, and drawing and clay modeling encouraged.” 


Lady Diana Cooper, ‘“‘the most beautiful woman of 
her generation,” has lived close to the scenes of many of 
the most dramatic and internationally consequential 
events of the last fifty years. She was the youngest 
daughter of the eighth Duke of Rutland, and there began 
to gather about her in earliest childhood the legend of 
her beauty which persists today. 

In this part of her memoirs she describes childhood at 
Belvoir Castle and in her parents’ London home where 
court society, cabinet members and leaders in the arts— 
James M. Barrie, George Meredith, Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell, Maxine Elliott, John Singer Sargent, Paderewski, 
Chaliapin and many others—came often; her introduc- 
tion to Duff Cooper, clerk in the Foreign Office ‘‘with no 
prospects” whom (against strong parental objections) 
she chose to marry. Duff Cooper was later to serve in 
Churchill’s wartime cabinet and to become British am- 
bassador to France. He was elevated to the peerage as 
first Viscount of Norwich by Queen Elizabeth II. 


—THE EpiTors 


he celestial light shone most brightly at Hatley 

Cockaigne, a house in Bedfordshire that must 
always be remembered as the place where the clouds 
cast no shadows but were always fleecy white, where 
grass was greener and taller, strawberries bigger and 
more plentiful, and above all where garden and 
woods, the house and the family, the servants and 
villagers would never change. It was a rather ugly 
house, verandaed and ivied, which my father had 
taken to house his family of two sons and three 
daughters. We had grown too big for our London 
house, 23a Bruton Street, where I was born. 

Hatley was an unpretentious house, and my 
mother, I think, did nothing much to improve it. 
The drawing room had a palm and a draped grand 
piano and three big windows, whose blue curtains 


Lady Diana Cooper, 1958 
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By LADY DIANA COOPER 


were seldom hung in the summer, as they had to be 
laid out on the lawn to get their inartistic brightness 
faded by the eternal Hatley sunshine. There were 
screens and faded red chintz-covered sofas and 
down-at-caster chairs and an ottoman, and pictures 
of ancestors and children (the house was owned by 
Lord Brownlow). There were white fur rugs in pro- 
fusion—my mother’s touch, and a happy one—for 
children to roll upon, with a more interesting smell 
than that of the common carpet. 

There was a little room, used only for the Christ- 
mas tree, and there was my father’s study, well lined 
with books and giving on to the garden, into which 
jutted a glass palm-filled bubble. Today we can 
admire a Victorian conservatory, but my mother 
would have none of it. 

Upstairs the house wandered through passages 
and swing doors, different levels and wings, with no 
symmetry or plan. There was the schoolroom wing 
with the nurseries. The schoolroom was ruled by 
Deborah Metzker, a squat, flat-slippered woman, 
severe and orderly, with no give, few smiles and no 
caresses, but ““Debby”’ was loved by Marjorie and 
our brothers Haddon and John. When I was three 
they were respectively fourteen, eleven and nine. 
There was an age bar that allowed us to mix only 
very occasionally, although the next child, my sister 
Letty, was already seven. 

Sometimes the nursery would visit the school- 
room and be impressed by its aviary of canaries and 
bullfinches and its many pugs, the only breed of dog 
considered “‘safe with children.” It was there one 
day at tea that, high in my mother’s arms, I remem- 
ber looking down on the sad fair face of my brother 
Haddon. Soon after he was to die and cause my 


mother such an anguish of grief that she withdrew 
into a studio in London, where in her dreadful pain 
she was able to sculpt a recumbent figure of her dead 
son. Cut in marble, it now lies in the chapel at Had- 
don Hall, and the plaster cast, which I think more 
beautiful as being the work of her own hand, is in 
the Tate Gallery. All her artistic soul went into this 
tomb, and critics of fifty years later have bowed to 
the truth and beauty of what she created. 

The schoolroom visited the nursery only when 
they were dressed as musketeers or Romans or 
clowns and were desperate for an audience. The 
nursery did not have pets. It had Nanny, who was 
all and everything. She looked like a little dried-up 
monkey. I thought her most lovely. Her eyes were 
blue and almost met, the pink of her cheeks was 
broken veins, her hair she dealt with once a week 
with a sponge and some dark liquid in a saucer 
which resulted in an unsuccessful brown-black. 
Nanny always wore black, winter and summer. On 
her head she wore for the park a minute black bon- 
net that just covered the top of her head, moored 
down with strong black velvet ribbons tied beneath 
her chin. I loved her dearly, because I was an affec- 
tionate, incurious child, so that it seemed only natu- 
ral that I should not be allowed to take a toy in my 
perambulator to the park, or my doll to the garden, 
and that Nanny would never cuddle or comfort me. 
Nor did she ever play with me. She sat always at the 
plain deal nursery table mending our clothes and 
darning her own stockings on an egg. 

It was a leisured life. I do not think that Nanny 
did the children’s washing (the laundrymaid saw to 


that), and she had a nurserymaid to lay the table 
and dust and make our beds and dress my sister 
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What woman can fail to be interested in another 
woman who has discovered the secret of perpetual 
beauty? Diana Cooper’s name itself may mean 
very little to many women here in America, although 
it is a famous name, intimately associated with great 
and stirring events. 

But, as a girl, before the First World War, Diana 
Cooper was already recognized as the greatest 
beauty of her time. Most of the golden, brilliant 
prewar England’s most golden and most brilliant 
young men were half, three quarters or altogether in 
love with her. Nearly thirty years had elapsed be- 
tween that time and the time when I first met her. 
She and Duff Cooper had come to America after 
Duff had resigned from Chamberlain’s government 
in protest against Munich. 





Letty and push the perambulator when in London. 
Strapped into my navy-blue pram, a wide mouflon 
cape leaving nothing exposed but my white woolen 
hands, coifed in a ““Dutch”’ bonnet tied like Nanny’s 
under the chin, I would be wheeled, sister Letty 
walking alongside, to Rotten Row. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen on tall horses would stop and ask whose 
children we were. Later, when I was always dressed 
in black satin, more riders stopped. I was taken out 
of the pram for leg stretching, but no romping was 
allowed. The grass was too dirty, hoops too danger- 
ous, so I walked demurely with Letty and Daisy 
Benson. I realized the monotony and accepted it as 
one of the natural laws, but it was a great delight to 
go out, as I sometimes did, with my mother in a 
hansom cab, even though she did once drop me on 
the pavement—an event that I do not remember but 
heard tell of a hundred times. 

And so back to dinner at one o’clock. I was the 
baby and in consequence Nanny’s special charge 
and her favorite. As I sat perched high in my baby’s 
chair, strapped in with a tray for my food, Nanny 
would feed me bread and milk, teach me to use my 
right hand, give me a crust to suck and later a 
chicken drumstick to gnaw. On my feeder in red 
cross-stitch was written ‘“‘Don’t be dainty” and I 
wasn’t, but poor Letty, like so many children, 
hough not dainty, could not swallow her food. 
ound and round it went in her mouth, colder and 




















Even today, I can still see her in my mind’s eye as 
she was that evening, half hesitantly entering the big 
drawing room of Washington’s British embassy. 
She was breath-taking in thin, floating white, with a 
huge black lace flower against the pale skin of her 
shoulder. That luminous skin, seemingly transpar- 
ent to some inner light, the marvelous bone struc- 


_ ture, the superb carriage, the blue eyes so wide- 


opened, as though to catch a vision that we, waiting 
for her, certainly did not constitute, made her seem 
to me the greatest beauty of my own time. 

Since then, almost twenty further years have hur- 
ried by; but when I saw her just the other day, at her 
house in Chantilly, just outside Paris, she still 
seemed to me wonderfully beautiful. Not beautiful 
either in the enameled style of a woman who defies 
her age, or in that other style of a woman who 
makes her age a sentimental ornament. Simply age- 
lessly beautiful without any nonsense about it. 


_ more congealed grew the mutton fat, further away 


receded the promised pudding, and very often I 
saw her unfinished plate put cold into the cupboard 
for tea. 

Nanny, typical of her date, trained us by punish- 
ment only, never by reasoning and persuasion. I 
was so rarely naughty that I came in for very little 
chastisement: occasionally a ‘“‘bed for the rest of the 
day.” But Letty, although a good child, too, got 
boxed on the ears and, cruelest and most humiliat- 
ing, a ‘“dose”’ as a punishment. What seemed dread- 
ful favoritism may have been due to our difference 
in age. Letty was given rhubarb, an obnoxious yel- 
low powder to be taken in water, milk or jam (Letty 
chose jam through her tears), while I had a glass of 
citrate of magnesia. I used to cry for Letty’s tears 
and occasionally brought her a reprieve. 

Letty was my be-all, my accomplice. Hers was the 
invention. I do not remember having any myself. 
Then, Letty could draw well and rode side-saddle on 
Cobweb, and Marjorie galloped on Trilby while I 
sat in a padded chair, saddlelike, on Shetland. 
Letty was graceful, I was a blunderbuss. Letty 
picked up a lot and brought the news to the nursery— 


“T became a good little girl, affectionate, happy and trusting. I wore 
scarlet shoes with rosettes, and for best a black satin Vandyke dress 
with collar, cuffs, and apron of lawn and real lace. For the park, a 
sensible black satin coat. No one thought me pretty but my mother.” 


jana’s grandfather on his old white hunter, Perfection, at Belvoir. Every Sunday afternoon 
ord John led reluctant guests and family on an exhausting three-mile walk over the castle 
ounds. Diana followed the hunts in a pony cart, but preferred tobogganing in winter. 





Great beauty is a usual gift of the gods to the for- 
tunate few among the young; but perpetual beauty 
is a mystery. The solution of the mystery lies, I sus- 
pect, somewhere in Diana Cooper’s memoirs. The 
story of her girlhood, and of the young men who 
went off to war, and of her love for Duff Cooper and 
marriage to him, is several different things at once. 
It is a poem about being young. It is a threnody for 
that lost generation whose loss left England between 
wars to the Baldwins and the Chamberlains. It is a 
description of a way of life now vanished, that seems 
from the vantage point of 1958 almost as remote 
and glittering as the life of the French court before 
the revolution. 

But it is also a self-portrait of Diana Cooper, a 
curiously and fascinatingly honest self-portrait. And 
in this portrait you can trace the traits of character 
and gifts of life and feeling that have transformed 
great beauty into perpetual beauty. 


tremendous news—that Aunt Kitty had not died of 
a chill but had drowned herself in the lake at Bel- 
voir, that she had seen our mother sobbing, and 
(later) that Nanny, said to be on her holiday, was 
never to return. In argument Letty would gain the 
point by reminding me that she was four and a half 
years oldcz, but I thought of us as twins with her as 
the clever one. She said older prayers—“Our Fa- 
thers’”—at Nanny’s bath-aproned knee while I 
mumbled, ‘“‘Please, God, bless papa and mamma” 
and ‘‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild.” 

Nanny taught me my letters on building blocks 
and taught me to read by the ripe age of four. 
I learned that E was like a little carriage with a 
little seat for the driver, that G looked like a 
monkey eating a cake and later that the pig was 
in the gig and how ten men met in a den. The 
first book I read to myself was Stumps, which on 
finishing I began again. I resolved to do this for- 
ever. The next was Little Christian’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, as a serial story in a bound copy of 
Sunday. I learned my tables (early ones), and strokes 
and pothooks came easily, I imagine, since I re- 
member making 
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hat had happened was that I had got mad at 
my father at breakfast. First I had got mad at 
my sister. What I had got mad at my sister about 
was that she had taken my fielder’s glove and had 


left it over at Susie Barnes’. My sister can play ball 


pretty good for a girl but not good enough for my 
fielder’s glove which is worn black and soft and has 
got just the right pocket in it and I don’t like any- 


body else using it especially a girl and especially my 
sister. I couldn’t find the glove and my sister looked 
funny and pretended she wasn’t looking funny so I 
could tell she had taken it. 
My father said, ““That’s the way the ball bounces,” 
and that made me madder. Well, not mad exactly, 
uncomfortable. I wish my father wouldn’t try to 
talk that way because I like it better when he talks 
like what he is which is my father. For one thing, he 
never knows when we have stopped saying some- 
thing. We haven’t said “That’s the way the ball 
bounces” for a long time—maybe a year. My father * 
always gets hold of these things too late and says 
them and it sounds all wrong. Next year sometime 
ae ee he’ll start saying “‘That’s the way the cooky crum- 
bles,” which we are already not saying any more. 
So I said “‘Cripes!”” which was on account of so 
many things that were going on in my head at once. 
One was the business of the fielder’s glove and one 
was my father talking that way and one was be- 
cause it was Monday and I hadn’t gotten around to 
doing any homework and one was that I was afraid 
Bucky Jarvis was still going to be sick on Saturday 
and if so who would we have to play first base? 
And one was that my boiled egg was all runny. If 
you're thinking about who will play first and your 
sister swiping your glove and school starting and 
you not prepared and your egg is too soft at break- 
fast and then your father says something like 
‘*‘That’s the way the ball bounces’’—well, you’re 
going to say “Cripes’” or something, aren’t you? 











































The guy at the desk 
put his hand over 
the mouthpiece and said, 
“Nobody's been asking about you, 


Are you giving us the runarout 
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So then my father said, ““Look here, young man,” 
and while that makes me uncomfortable, too, it’s in 
a different way. At least it’s something he thinks of 
himself. But when he says ““Look here, young man” 
in that tone of voice then I usually don’t say any- 
thing for a while. After I don’t say anything for a 
while and if he doesn’t say anything more, then you 
can figure that whatever it is has blown over. But 
this time he said something more. He said plenty. 
He said, “I’m more than a little tired of your bad 
manners. You start the morning by making your 
sister cry, you talk back to your mother, you use 
bad language at the breakfast table ——”’ I don’t 
think “‘cripes” is bad language. It’s not elegant or 
anything but it’s not swearing. But he didn’t give 
me a chance to say so, and what he said next took 
my breath away. I mean really. I couldn’t breathe. 
He said, ““You need time to think. No baseball the 
rest of this week. You stick around and do a little 
yard work.” 

He left the room and went upstairs. When I 
could breathe, I said to my mother, ‘‘He’s kidding, 
isn’t he?” 


She turned her coffee cup round and round in 


the saucer. “‘I don’t think so,” she said. 

“But there’s a game Saturday,” I said. When she 
didn’t say anything, I got really scared. 

“You fix it,’ I said. ““Huh, mom? You talk to 


~ him.” 


“No,” she said. “I don’t believe I'll talk to him. 
He’s right, you know. You’ve been pretty unbear- 
able lately. I don’t know whether staying home and 
doing yard work will fix it, but if it only makes you 
think before you speak it will be of great advantage 
to the rest of us.” 

“But there’s a game!”’ I said. 

“*So you said.”’ She began to pick up dishes and 
take them out to the kitchen. My sister went on 
shoving oatmeal into her face and she said “‘N’yah!”’ 


through it. It made her spit oatmeal but there was 
nobody there to talk to her about manners except 
me, and I was too sick. My father walked through 
to the kitchen to say good-by to my mother and 
then he walked through again and said “So long” 
to us and I said, ‘Dad ——” but he only said, “I 
meant it,” and actually walked on out and closed 
the front door. 

I don’t remember ever being mad in quite that 
way before. Quiet mad. It carried me right on into 
what I did next. I just moved like I was in a dream. 
I went upstairs and changed my clothes. I heard 
my sister leave for school and I knew pretty 
soon my mother would come up to see if I’d gone 
without saying 
good-by. For 




























some reason I made my bed. I don’t usually but I 
thought it would make the room look emptier. I 
put a pair of pajamas and my bathrobe and slippers 
and toothbrush and a pair of clean socks into a 
zipper bag and I got the money I had been saving 
out from under my shirts. There was twenty-two 
dollars. I got my jacket out of the hall closet and put 
it over my arm and I went out to the kitchen and 
said, “I’m leaving.’”’ My mother looked up and said 
“Oh?” Then when I didn’t say anything she said, 
‘Where were you planning on going?” 

“Just anywhere,” I said. ‘““Anywhere away from 
here.” She didn’t say anything more, and I left. 
I walked down to the railroad station. I wasn’t 
going to look back at the corner to see if she had 
run out to look after me, but I did look back at the 
corner and I wished I hadn’t because she hadn’t. I 
asked for a ticket to New York and the clerk said, 
“Half fare?” and I said, ““Cripes, no!’ because I’d 
gotten to be twelve a long time ago. It seemed a 
long time, anyway. Five weeks and six days. Then 
the clerk said, ‘Round trip?” and I said, ““No, one 

way.” I don’t think I really thought I wasn’t 
coming back but I didn’t want to sound to my- 
self as if I was. CONTINUED ON PAGE 148 
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“Do vou feel’ Rhoda had asked that first opening night. “everything is k 


III 


hen Tom Harrow had first 
seen Rhoda he was three years out of college, 
earning fifty dollars a week doing odd jobs in 
New York for the Sullivan and Herrick dra- 
matic agency. There were still a few thousand 
dollars from his father’s estate, enough for him 
to draw on occasionally to buy good clothes 
and to pay the dues of a New York club. He 
was at a crossing of the ways that summer, but 
he had finished the first draft of his first com- 
edy, Hero’s Return. Only a day or two before 
he had met Rhoda, the Arthur Higgins office 
had taken the play and had paid him a thou- 
sand dollars cash advance. 

Rhoda was one girl at least who had never 
asked him how he started writing Hero’s Re- 
turn or whether or not he wrote when the in- 
spiration moved him. She was the kind of girl 
who accepted things from life without thinking 
or asking much about circumstances. But there 
was one question that she had often asked him, 
the beguiling question that one could ask and 
answer only when one was in love. 

“Tommy,” was the way her favorite question 
went, ‘“‘what did you think when you first saw 
me that morning on Dock Street?” 

“Why,” he always told her, ““when I saw you, 
my mind was a perfect blank, except I thought 
you looked lousy, Rhoda.” 

That was the sort of joke that could once 
bring the house down, given the suitable time 
and place. She had a way of smiling, and this 
was one of the first things that he had noticed 
about her, that gave her face gaiety and ex- 
pression without cracking it into pieces. There 
was something in this usual display of pleasure 
that had always appealed to him as well as to 
most other men. 

“You don’t have to tell me how I looked,” 
Rhoda used to say. “I didn’t care how I looked.” 

“Oh yes you did,” he said. 

“Only in a perfunctory way,” Rhoda used to 
answer. “But what did you think? You know 
your mind never is a perfect blank.” 

It was a pleasure to try to recall what he had 
thought, though the effort made him sadder 
now, but it was still a pleasure. ““Well,” he said, 
“1 thought the old town wasn’t what it used to 
be. And what did you think when you saw me?” 

“Well, if you really want to know,” Rhoda 
used to say, “I said to myself that here was 
someone who might save me from a fate worse 
than death. Don’t be hurt, dear. You can’t 
possibly understand because you’ve never been 
so mobile; and besides, you looked perfectly 
beautiful—carelessly beautiful, | mean. You 
looked as though you’d won the game. It’s 
funny, I’ve never seen you look exactly that 
way again, and you’ve won so many games.” 


© 1958 by John P. Marquand 
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There was every reason why he should have 
looked that way and perhaps one did look so 
only once, because there was always a first 
game which was different from all the others. 
He had finished his draft of Hero’s Return, 
which must have been good, because Mr. Ar- 
thur Higgins had paid out a one-thousand- 
dollar advance on it. 

Mr. Mort Sullivan had handled the deal, but 
he had been noncommittal about the script. 
Sullivan and Herrick, shortly before Tom had 
gone to work there, had moved their offices to 
the third floor of the Ledyard Building on Park 
Avenue. You could have told immediately 
when you entered his private office that Mr. 
Mortimer Sullivan belonged to the theater. Al- 
though he was engaged in it only by indirection, 
no one in his position could have wholly 
avoided its mannerisms. He had started years 
ago as an English instructor at Columbia, and 
then had become a minor dramatic critic on 
one of the New York evening papers, and then 
he had been employed by Mr. Jack Herrick as a 
reader and general assistant in the agency and 
he had saved enough to buy out the business at 
Mr. Herrick’s death. But he always said he did 
not like the social side of the theater; he tried to 
avoid it as carefully as he could by having his 
house in New Rochelle and never going to first 
nights or to parties afterward, unless absolutely 
necessary, for, as he always said, this was a side 
of the business that he left to his assistant, 
Walter Price. 

On the afternoon of the day when the Higgins 
office had paid the advance on Hero’s Return, 
Mort Sullivan had called for Tom Harrow. It 
was toward the end of June and unseasonably 
hot. Mort Sullivan had taken off his coat, but 
not his waistcoat, presumably because of his 
Phi Beta Kappa key. He had been looking 
through a pile of manuscripts by unknown 
writers. 

“Well, well, well,” he said, ‘‘judging from 
your appearance, Walter Price has told you, 
hasn’t he? And I suppose it’s all over the office 
now. Well, it isn’t every day the office boy 
makes good. Tell me how it feels to have the 
Higgins office come over with a thousand dol- 
lars. The size of that advance is a compliment 
to you, you know.” 

The news was like a sudden inspired solution 
of a mathematical problem. It was a part of a 
chain reaction that had been developing for 
some time and the answer was inevitable, but 
his satisfaction was not conceit. It was the 
simple confirmation of the theorem that he 
was good and there was no reason to conceal 
his satisfaction. “‘“Frankly,” he said, “it makes 
me feel just fine.” CONTINUED ON PAGE 76 








































SYNOPSIS OF PARTS I AND II On this New 
England summer morning Thomas Harrow 
overheard his third wife, Emily, telling his 
old friend Walter Price she thought Tom was 
slipping. The new play wasn’t going well and 
the musical had failed expensively. Too, Tom 
neglected her, and she thought he was still in 
love with his first wife. He had made Rhoda 
a huge settlement, despite her new husband’s 
wealth: and he still paid alimony to Laura 
Hopedale, his second wife. The morning also 
brought Tom Harrow an expected letter, 
which said that unless he paid, within nine 
days, the $350,000 borrowed for the musical, 
all his securities, his life’s savings, would be 
sold off. A large personal note soon due 
meant the house would go too. Nancy Mul- 
ford, his secretary, usually a source of quiet 
strength, cried when she learned how bad 
things were. And just before lunch Hal, Tom’s 
son and Rhoda’s, told him Rhoda wanted to 
see him tomorrow, alone, about a matter of 
great importance. 

Tom told Emily about the notes while they 
dressed for dinner. She did not try to hide her 
contempt, and they quarreled sharply. But 
beneath Tom’s anger still lay his memories 
of the warmth and gaiety now vanished 
between them. The dinner guests were Dick 
and Marion Bramhall, whom Rhoda had 
cultivated in the early days, and Tom could 
not resist asking about her. Marion said she 
was happy. As he later sat alone in the dark- 
ened living room, Tom Harrow reflected that 
once, with Rhoda and his talent, he had had 
almost everything; and anything had seemed 
possible. He wondered now where it had 
all gone, and how he might ever get it back. 
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A fifteen-year-old girl is 

not able to understand—or survive— 
a more sophisticated, 

marauding passion. She can barely 
decide what to wear to school; 

how can she decide 


what to do about love? 


| am a surgeon. Every morning as I make my 
rounds and enter the room of a postoperative 
patient I make an immediate, instinctive assess- 
ment of his state of well-being. I know already 
what his temperature and pulse rate are, what 
kind of night he has had, what the intake and 
output of fluids are—details which are written 
down by a competent observer. But I myself 
must judge what there is of life in this patient to- 
day. Is there more of well-being, of improvement 
in vitality and life force? Or has the course of 
battle slipped a little? I know that I am dealing 
with the terrific force of life—that passion to sur- 
vive, to live, which is in every creature. This force 
of nature, which every doctor recognizes, is be- 
yond any ability to evaluate. We know its power, 
we try to predict its future under the circum- 
stances at hand. 

It is as though in every human being there is 
a constant struggle between forces of life and 
forces of death; between forces which give 
warmth and vitality and vigor, and forces 
which destroy and bring lassitude and defeat. 
A philosopher might speak of the tensions of 
life as right or wrong, might lay down moral 
laws, might say that certain behavior is good 
or bad. A doctor thinks in a clinical way. He 
sees cause and effect in each person, and as- 
sesses these against the fundamental and con- 
stantly operating rules of living. Man has an 
overwhelming passion to live; but when he 
lives for passion, he dies. 

The story of creation in any civilization is fasci- 
nating and exciting, full of beauty and warmth. 
The shining quality of supernatural brightness is 
there. Then man becomes conscious of his own 
responsibility for his actions, aware of the de- 
structive force of passion for its own sake. Dis- 
illusionment follows, and man is lost. We all 
know this ancient theme. Every adult woman 
knows the force of her own needs and de- 
sires. It is a savage power which can leap 
out of control without the slightest warn- 
ing. Passion is relentless, rushing into any vac- 
uum, driving on to its own satisfaction re- 
gardless of the havoe that may follow. Passion 
has no morals, no standards, no control, no 
compassion. It is cruel and devouring, seeking 
immediate fulfillment. Passion tosses aside 
rules, ethics, civilization, individual plans and 
intentions. It disregards dignity and grace, is 
humorless and full of rage. 

But passion in its ruggedness and swiftness is 
part of the great power of Nature to survive and 
create. Every doctor has stood in awe before it, 
has marveled at the greatness of its healing, or 
the death of its destruction. Every great theme, 
whether in music, in color, in vibration, has its 
variations in the culture of its time—and I am 
perplexed and disturbed by three such variations 
today. 

Since the war, there has been much talk of 
great social changes which have occurred in cer- 
tain countries. We usually think of these as 
countries in the far East or the near East. But the 
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United States and Canada have also had im- 
portant social changes—in family living, and in 
the cultural patterns of courtship and marriage. 

In 1957, 50 per cent of all brides were twenty- 
one or under; many girls were engaged by the 
time they were nineteen. So, if we are going to 
discuss courtship, forms and rituals, we must 
think of what is happening to girls in their teens. 
We know that almost before a girl has established 
her menstrual cycle, and certainly before she has 
become adjusted to the biological changes going 
on within her, she has undertaken one of the 
great emotional responsibilities of her life. At a 
time when she is partly a child, with all the needs 
of childhood, and partly a frustrated changeling, 
knowing little basic security, she is trying to de- 
velop a behavior pattern which will be acceptable 
to the simultaneously developing hope and out- 
reach of her mind. This burden is great. It has 
been made greater by the change in the whole 
structure of the family, which denies the ado- 
lescent girl security at the very time when her 
developing body is under the greatest stress. 

In talking to a group of 150 high-school girls 
in the upper grades, I tried to answer the typical 
question: ‘‘Why is it that my parents will not 
trust me?” This question always means: Why do 
I have to tell my parents when I’m coming in at 
night, and what time should I come home? As 
we discussed the problem it seemed simple to 
work out an acceptable plan for the girls. 

I said to them, ““When you and your mother 
have decided that you should come in at a certain 
hour, then it is an honorable arrangement be- 
tween your escort and your father that you 
should be home at that hour.” 

I looked at these bright, beautiful girls and was 
shocked at the blank looks on their faces. I said to 
them, ‘“‘What is the difficulty? Surely, you know 
what an honorable arrangement is?” 

No, they didn’t know. 

“Well,” I said, “honor is the most important 
factor in the family. You have a sense of honor 
toward all the things you do together. Do you 
honor your father and your mother?” 

“No.” aes 

Where has honor gone? This is a question 
that every mother and father must discuss to- 
gether and with their children. I believe honor 
has gone because modern mothers and fathers 
are avoiding the traditional responsibilities of 
parents. They do not want the distance and 
separation between themselves and their chil- 
dren which they fear would result if they set 
limits for their children’s behavior and exacted 
obedience from them. Modern parents want to 
be comrades, want to be liked. They want to be 
sisters and brothers. Noel Coward expressed 
this problem very astutely in the song, ““What 
is going to happen to the children when there 
are no more grownups?” 

In working out a dating schedule with tliese 
high-school girls, we allowed so much time for 
the movie or the CONTINUED ON PAGE 160 
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“Let me say here that culture cannot begin too early. 
I find, too, that the chance for appreciation is much increased by 
being the child of an appreciator.” Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


By DAWN CROWELL NORMAN Beauty Editor 


HOW GOOD 
ARE YOUR 
MANNERS? 


Knowing how much of a mother’s time it takes to 
teach her children to meet guests properly at the door, 
do you help her by greeting her children with pleasing 
formality—shaking their offered hands and saying, 
“How do you do?”—or do you frustrate her efforts 
and confuse the youngsters with a casual, ‘‘Hi, kids’’? 


We all know the virtues of being a good listener ; are 
you a good conversation carrier too ? Someone tosses the 
ball with “Have you played any tennis this year?” Do 
you drop it with an unimaginative “No” ?—or toss it 
back with a friendly, ““Not yet; how’s your game ?” 


Do you always try to pay your hostess the compli- 
ment of looking your prettiest at her parties, no matter 
on how familiar terms you may be with her? 


If the telephone rings at an inconvenient time, do 
you answer it in grudging monosyllables, hoping your 
obvious annoyance will cut the conversation short, or 
do you say cheerfully, ““Be a dear and let me call you 
back’’? 


No one wants to be exposed to a bore. Do you avoid 
launching into endless accounts about you, your activi- 
ties, your children, and listen to what others have to say, 
taking your turn briefly ? 


When someone makes a faux pas in your presence 
and is obviously chagrined, are you blessed with the 
“ignoring eye” that enables you quickly to turn your 
own and other people’s attention away from the 
blunder? 


Just because Harry’s your husband or Grace is your 
best friend, do you feel free to make fun of them in front 
of others—or are you as sensitive about their feelings as 
you would want them to be about yours ? 


Knowing how other people’s unattractive or nervous 
mannerisms can irritate you, do you make a conscious 
effort to break any annoying habits you might have, such 
as finger tapping, sniffing, unnecessary throat clearing, 
clothes tugging ? 


Do you tactfully tend to the little needs of older 
people without making them feel they’re on the brink 
of senility, by patiently and pleasantly holding the 
chair, helping with the coat, walking more slowly? 


Can you accept well-meaning criticisms graciously, 
indicating in some little way that you appreciate the 
interest another person has shown in you, and that there 
are no hard feelings ? 


Do you make a conscious effort to be on time for 
appointments, knowing casual disregard of such a 
courtesy implies that you believe your time is much 
more valuable than the other person’s? 


Do you extend your thoughtful gestures beyond just 
paying social debts, and do nice and unexpected things 
for people? Write a charming, newsy letter to an old 
friend, send a little token gift to someone because “it re- 
minded me of you,” offer to take a friend’s children for 
an afternoon so she can have some time to herself ? 


wo eight-year-old girls finished a horseback- 

riding lesson and asked their instructor if they 
might watch the blacksmith who was shoeing a 
horse. Upon being introduced to the elderly, 
hard-working man, the first little girl shook his 
hand, curtsied and said, ““How do you do?” The 
other child giggled self-consciously and squealed, 
“Janie, don’t curtsy to a blacksmith!’ Turning 
scarlet with embarrassment at her friend’s rude 
remark, Janie quickly tried to take the cruelty 
out of it. She smiled radiantly up at the old man 
and said, “I guess she thinks just because I’m 
wearing pants I should bow!” 

Why is it that some people consistently con- 
duct themselves in a gracious and thoughtful 
way, while others reserve good manners for 
special occasions or, even worse, lack the ability 
to display them at all? Our “experts” on this 
subject are several mothers whose own lovely 
manners enable them to create a happy atmos- 
phere wherever they go. Ideas and suggestions 
vary, but on this our mothers are uniformly 
agreed: the best manners are those which out- 
wardly express a true desire to show considera- 
tion to all people. 

“T believe most people in their hearts have 
consideration,” says one mother, “but problems 
arise when they are awkward and untaught 
about how to express it. If a woman entertains, 
and her daughter sprawls in a chair and con- 
stantly interrupts the conversation, no amount 
of friendliness the child may fee/ for her mother’s 
guests is going to justify her unattractive be- 
havior. The littlest children can be taught to sit 
properly—and when interruptions are necessary 
it isn’t too much to expect of anyone over the 
age of five to say, ‘Excuse me, Mrs. X and 
mother, I’m sorry to break in, but ——’” 

Even adults have to remind themselves to 
demonstrate graciously their feelings of con- 
sideration. Sometimes the most well-meaning 
people can appear to be unthinking or ill- 
mannered simply because they don’t make the 
effort to contribute pleasingly to a social gather- 
ing, or because they haven’t learned how to de- 
liver their ideas in attractive voices and with 
pleasant expressions. “Smile when you say 
that’ is a bromide all of us would do well to 
take seriously! 

“Continued cheerfulness is a charming mani- 
festation of good manners,” adds another 
mother. ‘‘Concentrating on the sunny side of 
life—readily offering the delightful compliment 
or little fayor, the few words of praise or 


encouragement—these are the gestures of 
thoughtfulness that touch people’s hearts. I have 
a friend whose four children are unusually well 
behaved, and I think their mother’s secret is that 
she relaxes with her youngsters and puts a little 
fun into teaching them to behave. If her ten- 
year-old Patty frowns, Jean admonishes her with 
a lighthearted, ‘Wipe that smile off your face.’ 
Or when seven-year-old Bobby uses his fingers 
to push food on his fork, Jean leans toward 
him and says in a cozy, storytelling voice, 
“Once upon a time there was an ugly duckling.’ 
To help her children develop poise and sociabil- 
ity, Jean encourages them to dress up for and 
help out at her own parties. Knowing that even a 
tot of three or four can carry off certain social 
duties with real aplomb, she lets her youngest 
pass napkins or bowls of nuts and olives—any 
pint-size offering that can be safely carried in 
little hands. Agreeable manners have become 
such a well-integrated part of their home life, 
Jean’s children are appealingly sure of them- 
selves wherever they go.” 

“Another excellent way to interest children 
in good manners,” says a mother of three, “‘is 
to expose them consistently to your own ex- 
amples of good behavior. If, for instance, they 
know you always knock on a door before enter- 
ing someone’s room and that you speak as 
courteously to the cleaning woman as you do to 
your friends, they observe without being told 
that there is a right way of doing things, based 
on a fair and kindly recognition of other people’s 
rights. Naturally, all children need to be re- 
minded (usually time and time again!) to im- 
prove this or that behavior. But at least a do-it- 
yourself method reveals that on the subject of 
manners you are a good sport, ready to give as 
much as you expect to receive.” 

In contrast, it is easy to see how constantly 
scolding or threatening a youngster into good 
behavior can cast a pall over the very pleasant- 
ness you are trying to develop in him. Bribing 
a child to be good “at the party’ or “when 
daddy comes home” is just as bad, since it 
suggests that one needs to be nice only under 
certain circumstances and if he is guaranteed a 
reward. Abrupt demands—do this, get that, go 
there—are likely to foster the unlovely idea that 
all such parental directives burst forth out of 
evil intent. A grandmother tells us, “One day 
when my daughter and her two little girls were 
visiting my home, I had to climb a stepladder to 
reach for something CONTINUED ON PAGE 162 
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When is a room like a good marriage? When 
it gives warmth and friendliness, responds to and 
draws other people, and seems to have an inner light 
all its own. . . . When it suggests the most pleasant 
thoughts and prospects—evenings at a fireside, a 
touch of music in the air, the sharing of good books, 
good friends, good conversation, good times. 
When it is not only easy to live with, but fascinating 
to live with, blending the expected and unexpected. ... 
When it is, in short, always good to come home to. 

The living room you see here is like that. Its success 
lies in making people comfortable. Consideration has 


cendematectnpe 









The effect is opulent—the planning patient, even to the smallest accessory. 

From a fireplace framed in tailored marble, soot marks sponge away. 

Every need is within reach: tables, lights, comfortable surfaces for entertaining. 

A romantic candle sconce in antique gold tones, over firelight, dramatizes the bookshelf wall. 


| 3eautifully Cao) 


This living room combines grace, delicacy and hardihood in shimmering colors and sturdy fabrics —a setting for a sparkling life. 


gone into the smallest detail of placing lamps, chairs, 
cup surfaces. Its shimmering color and charm have 
their practical sides too. 

The fabrics give a pleasant illusion of being 
pampered. But all were chemically treated to resist 
wear and retain good looks, and even the nylon rug is 
durable and stain-resistant. Extra fabric was saved to 
protect the sofa armrests by going on almost invisibly 
in snap-on form. The marble-topped commode along 
one wall is practical not only for serving, but takes 
care of glass and linens and generous supplies of 
party needs in its lower storage space. 


Comfort beckons on every side: at the well-stocked 
library wall where a step stool waits for browsers... 
beside soft mauve armchairs where reading lights 
glow . .. across to a sweeping sofa in charcoal chintz 
where a whole conversation group centers. People 
this corner of the room in your imagination, with its 
chairs in silk taffeta and coffee table in milky glass, 
and see how congenially it takes to company and how 
composed it stays. 

The windowed end of the room offers more pleas- 
ure and pursuits—games at the table, music in the 
cupboards. Beside the window, louvered shutters 





In luminous blue and white, with dark undertones for contrast, 

the room has a spacious feeling, but each of its living areas is sheltered. 

Games, conversation, reading all find a place without distraction. On party evenings, 
a dozen or more gather. Coasters, vases, candy dishes all store close at hand. 


ortable 


ROOM DECORATIONS BY H. T. WILLIAMS — PHOTOGRAPHS BY HAROLD FOWLER 


In closet at right of window, record albums, 


phonograph are at home, with other high-fidelity equipment in space 


beneath. Closets are lit from within. Here 
a light is concealed in shelf above the phonograph. 


A matching closet at left of window holds the 


table-model television set, fitted with built-in look, but swinging 


open to a swing-out television set, a phonograph and 


cluttered ? 





DOES YOUR LIVING ROOM PASS THE COMFORT TEST? 


album collection, with room to spare for magazines, Can four or five people carry on a conversation with- 
oversize art books, and other collector’s items that so out tugging or rearranging furniture ? 
seldom find space in an unplanned room. Sheer white Can two or three people be seated comfortably with 
draperies draw across the window and conceal an air reading lights ? 
conditioner. Living space is fresh and temperature Is over-all lighting at the ideal balance where it does 
controlled at all times. not glare and is not too dim? 

Charm and practicality are no contradiction in Are books, phonograph, television easily accessible ? 
terms, as a welcoming room like this proves so well. Is there ample space for setting things down? 
It was born to attract radiantly and effortlessly. And Is temperature pleasant and ventilation well planned ? 
though planned with its own full circle of interests, Are fabrics those that don’t require constant cleaning 
it always has room for extra festivities and friends. or nervous protection ? 


Is there enough storage space so that the room is never 


Are surfaces easily cleanable, without dust catchers, 
unmarred by steady everyday use? 


out for viewing. All shelves are adjustable, set on brackets 


that allow flexible arrangements above and below. 















brilliant young designer 
for Christian Dior, 
blazing with fame in 

a single season, created 
this taupe tweed 

suit with the short jacket 
distinguished by its wide fringed sash-belt. 
Designed for the costume: the rolled 

felt hat, the matching bag, the i 
long crushed suéde gloves, the agate 
necklace and the simple pointed pumps. 


MONTMARTRE, BY MAURICE, UTRILLO, V, HAMMER GALLERIES 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WILHELA CUSHMAN 





Internationally famous designers 
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create for the Journal 








JAMES ABBE, JR. 


SIMONETTA MAINBOCHER SYBIL CONNOLLY VICTOR STIEBEL 


FIRST 
PALL FASHIONS 


. rE. designers of their own countries, 
known in America for creating fashions of the 
greatest interest to women of this nation, these six 
famous men and women have devoted their talents to the 
making of these beautiful daytime and evening 


costumes for the JouRNAL. Here they are, 


WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion FAitor 


on these and the next four pages. By 











PERTEGAZ 





Empire fashion in satin 
with a floor-length stole. 
Matching slippers and bag. 


By Yves St. Laurent. 


The fashion of lamé brocade, 
an exciting bell-shaped, 
jacketed evening dress. 


Yves St. Laurent. 


me. >. A. 


Mainbocher 


designs with the belief that 

the utmost simplicity has the greatest 
elegance—today and always. His fashions 
are created primarily for women 

who like to keep their clothes season 
after season. Such a fashion is this 

sheer sari silk embroidered with leaves 
of gold, cloaked with pale beige tweed 
lined with the same silk. The skirt 

is at once slim and full, the waistline 
defined, a scarf looped becomingly at the 
neckline. The golden touch of jewelry— 
yellow sapphire and diamond ring, gold- 
and-diamond bracelet and earrings, 


ribbon-of-gold compact, all by Schlumberger. 
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SPAIN 


= 
Pertegaz 

young designer extraordinary for the beautiful 
women of Spain, has imagination and 

talents that appeal especially to American 
women. This captivating evening dress 

of brilliant sky-blue faille with the butterfly 
bows is short (almost to the knees) 

in front, trailing magnificently in the rear. 
The focus of fashion starts at the point of your 
shoes, indicating fabulous stockings, 

sheer as mist, and enchanting slippers with 

the highest heels and tapered toes. 
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ENGLAND 


Victor Stiebel 


distinguished designer of timelessly beautiful ball gowns 
for the great parties of London, has created 

a white satin combined with ruby pink. 

The bow, the bodice, the slight suggestion of a train 
are characteristic of the grace of his designs. 


The necklace—a cascade of iridescent crystals and pearls. 
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IRELAND 


Sybil Con nolly 


has a beautiful hand for native tweeds and 

wools and for easy casual clothes 

loved by women on both sides of the ocean. 

She has designed a coat in carnation-red and black 

tweed, wonderful for travel or country wear. 

and a red tweed suit with a belted jacket 

to go with it. She likes to see these worn with red 

suéde gloves, hat in matching tweed; or a felt by American 
milliner Sally Victor, even red calfskin shoes 


to make the one-color story complete. 


Violet flecked tweed, the fashion of 

pleats and the belted overblouse— 

Sybil Connolly has made this dress for autumn 
or spring, and for winter under tweeds or 


furs. We show it with black accessories. 
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ITALIAN PAINTING BY DOMENICO GNOLI 


Simonetta 





created thi 





of Rome, with her great gift for fashion, ha 


costume to start the season in any nation. The double-breasted 





domino tweed coat with its curved-down shoulder 


ignificant silhouette worn over a black tweed bow dress 


ym pire 





with modified | 1es. Bittersweet velvet hat also by 


Simonetta: heavy gold-link necklace by Mario Buceellati. 
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Our “Gem of a Wardrobe” changes from season to season 

in color or material, but its basic philosophy remains the same. 
Classic designs made in beautiful fabrics can be as enduring 

as real gems. This season our wardrobe has taken on jewel tones 
with a sapphire-blue coat and a ruby-red suit. Attention 

to small details . . . the way the pockets are set in the seam on the 


coat, a matching camisole for the suit, the use of border design 
* 


on the lace dress, all contribute to a custom-made look. 
Quality fabrics are deserving of your very best workmanship . .. 
allow yourself plenty of time and follow your pattern instructions 


carefully ... the results will be rewarding. By NORA O’LEARY 


Pattern Editor 


HAT BY EMME 

This coat, designed to go as happily 

over a suit as over a dress, is sapphire-blue 
wool with a velvety texture. The collar is 
slightly away from the neck and the 

seam on the outside of the sleeve has a button 
detail at the wrist. The pockets are set in 

the horizontal line across the front. We have 
accessorized it with a fur hat and scarf, 
beige gloves and bag, and red lizard shoes. 
Vogue Design No. 9554, 10 to 18. 


Without the jacket the suit 

has its own matching camisole 
which is sleeveless and bound in 
grosgrain ribbon. It makes a 
charming early-fall theater or dinner 
costume worn with a jewel and 
topped with Emme’s velvet-cord 
beret in a matching color. 


HAT BY EMME PIN BY JERRY DE NICOLA 


HAT BY ELIZABETH MARKS 
Our suit is in a ruby-red basket-weave woolen. It has 
an easy-fitting jacket and a slim skirt with pockets 
hidden under the soft unpressed pleats in the front. 
The skirt has a back pleat for easy walking. We show 
it with the same bag and gloves as shown with the coat 
anda beige felt hat. Vogue Design No. S-4923, 10 to 20. 











When two costumes are interchangeable, it doubles the use of both. Here we 
show our suit skirt with the top of our tie-print dress. The shirt is designed so 
that the front tabs may be worn inside or tied on the outside, as shown here. 


Other Views, 
Sizes and Prices 
of Vogue Patterns 
on Page 140. 


Buy Vogue Patterns at the 
store which sells them in 
your city. Or order by mail, 
enclosing check or money 
order,* from Vogue Pattern 
Service, Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich, Conn.; or in 
Canada from 198 Spadina 
Ave., Toronto, Ont. Some 
prices slightly higher in 
Canada. (*Conn. residents 
please add sales tax.) These 
patterns will be sent third- 
class mail. If you desire 
shipment first-class mail, 
please include 5c additional 
for each pattern ordered. 


© Vogue 


Lace is a feminine fabric that is 
always in fashion. Ours is in navy blue 
over a slightly lighter blue satin 

which gives the lovely re-embroidered 
pattern even more dimension. 

The border is used at the bottom of 
the skirt and again just below 

the bustline where a satin bow may 

be added. Pearl jewelry, and navy 
satin shoes and bag dyed to match the slip. 
Vogue Design No. S-4922, 10 to 18. 
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GOLD JEWELRY BY EDGAR ROEDELHEIMER 
Our two-piece cotton print in a foulard pattern has touches of blue and 
gold. We have accented the gold with a belt and jewelry. The classic shirt 
has an open neckline and three-quarter sleeves. The comfortable skirt has 
unpressed pleats and gathered fullness. Vogue Design No. 9490, 10 to 20. 
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How to Dress Well on Practically Nothing! 


At the office, Barbara 
might wear her black 
cardigan with the suit skirt. 
Add a turquoise scarf, 
gold pin. 












Barbara especially likes the 
neckline of the suit. Besides 
looping the ties in differ- 
ent ways, she can tuck 
them in. Here she wears 
pearls, her black bow from 
last month. A pretty look for 
i ‘ a Sunday or after-work date. 
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ULATED Ady 
Another day, another ap- 
pearance. Barbara wears 
her bright blue overblouse 
she made last month. 





Her one addition is a blouse to 
make. This, an easy one to sew, 
costs her $4.31. Barbara chooses 
turquoise jersey. She can wear it 
alone under the suit or with her 
turquoise scarf as shown here. (Barbara 
makes sure when making the blouse that 
\\, it comes just above the bottom of her 

AW suit jacket.) Vogue “Very Easy 
, to Make” Design No. 9579.* 


*For other view, sizes and price, see page 85 


Beginning a season, starting a whole new wardrobe, Barbara 
J. plans her fashion strategy very carefully. She has her black 
dress, tweed jacket from last month. Now she looks for a wool 
suit—hopes to find one in blue. 

With her fashion planning following these lines, she shops 
the stores, carefully considers several styles and fabrics. Then, 
sure she has found exactly the right one, she makes the invest- 
ment. Barbara’s choice? A tweed, happily combining several 
shades of blue—a suit to live in and love at a wonderful price 


of $24.95! By BET HART 
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SUIT BY MANDEL 
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Barbara J.'s second birthday! | 
Beginning in September, 1956, she 
started organizing and adding to her} 
wardrobe two years later has 
several. Now she begins anew and 
hopes to do equally as well planning 
a complete new wardrobe with a . 
minimum of fashion $'s. For those 
who haven't kept as close an eye on 
Barbara's purchases as Barbara, she 
has summarized them below: 


PRIGENT 


Sept., Oct., Black jersey suit | 
Nov. and and changes | 
Dec. 1956 Red coat plus 
accessories | 
Gray flannel jumper 
and jersey jacket | 
White chiffon skirt, 
black jersey top 5 
WINTER WARDROBE $99 . 84). 


Turquoise polka—dot | 
silk dress, white i 
cardigan i 

Blue wool suit 4 
dress 

Beige. coat, skirt 
and blouse 

Black dress 


SPRING WARDROBE $96 . 65 
Vacation wardrobe, $65. 24 


summer separates and 
cottons 


Jan, =Eeb 
March and 
April 1957 


May, June 
and July 
1957 


ET August, 


Sept., 
Oct. I957 


Black dress plus 
additions 

Mauve tweed suit, jersey 
blouse, accessories 

Plaid skirt and 

blue sweater 

WINTER WARDROBE 
(Winter coat from 
last year) 


$65 . 3E 


Nov. 1957 
Dec. 1957 


White lace dress 

Checked wool slacks, 
turquoise velveteen — | 
blouse $24.99 


Pink and red silk | 
separates, cherry | 


Jan., Feb., 
March, April 
1958 cardigan 
Black shantung skirt, 
beige jersey jacket, 
_ white blouse | 
Beige dress and ] 
accessories | 
Cotton satin | 
print dress 
SPRING WARDROBE $87 . 9G) 
Travel wardrobe, $64.19 
summer basics and 
play clothes | 


May, June, 
July 1958 


August 1958 Black dress... | 
plus $23.19 
(The beginning of 


a new wardrobe) 


Monthly average of 





Barbara J.’s investment: a double-breasted suit 

in a blue-and-turquoise tweed. The neckline has a tie closing 
which Barbara might accent with a pin. She wears beige 
gloves, black pumps, and carries her beige bag. 


Barbara J.'s fashion 
$'s for her major 
wardrobe purchases $21.9 


| 








home 


‘I've waited all my life for a home I could be 
proud of—but Todd has turned our present inadequate 


into’a branch office of his factory.” 









DON ORNITZ 


Surveys show that financial problems are those over which 

husband and wife quarrel most frequently. From this it has been 
hastily inferred that marriages break up on the rocks of monetary 
difficulties. The case history here presented is in line with 

abundant evidence showing that financial difficulties themselves do 
not break up a marriage—it is the personalities of the partners 

that break it up. Since they want to quarrel, the finances furnish 

a convenient topic for quarreling. If a budget is adopted and 
workable plans for handling the finances are accepted, much of 

the quarreling on this topic will be eliminated! Sixty counselors 

help clients with this and every other conceivable problem 

at the American Institute of Family Relations (5287 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles 27, California), a national, nonprofit organization which 
for 28 years has been rendering a public service in strengthening 
marriage and family life. More than 15,000 consultations are given 
each year at our office, while our educational activities reach 

all parts of the continent. . . . The counselor in this case was E. Groobin. 


PAUL POPENOE, Sc.D., General Director 


SHE: *‘Maybe Todd could make a million dollars in the future by killing 


himself with overwork, but we don’t need a million dollars. 


His ambition is an obsession. I don’t feel I can go on living with it.” 


IIE: “To this day Elsa has less money sense than Mamie, who is now 


eight years old and understands the purpose of a piggy bank.”” 


ELSA TELLS HER SIDE: “My _ hus- 
band is far more interested in money 
than in our three children and me,” said 
twenty-seven-year-old Elsa in a sweet, 
cultivated but very firm voice. Slight in 
stature, she was as fresh and appealing in 
appearance as a spring morning. ““Where 
his business is concerned—Todd manu- 
factures and distributes paint and owns 
all the stock in his small company—he 
feels nothing is too good. Last year he 
netted twenty-five thousand dollars, but 
put the lion’s share straight back into 
his business, as he has been doing for 
years, while our children and I got the 
scraps and leavings. 

‘We rent an undersized house in an 
overcrowded, second-rate neighborhood. 
Todd and his brothers grew up on the 
north shore of Long Island in a huge 
house staffed by half a dozen servants— 
as a boy his bedroom was larger than 
our present living room—but he is quite 
content for our two small sons to be 
crammed into a room ten by ten and to 
sleep on bunk beds. Both Todd and I 
attended private schools. Our youngsters 
don’t. The public schools in our neigh- 
borhood are jam-packed and dedicated 
to teaching ‘life adjustment’ instead of 
reading, writing, history. 

“The other day I called on my daugh- 
ter’s class. A third of the students were 
running around screaming and yelling, 
another third sprawled on mats on the 
floor, the last third clustered around the 
teacher, who was struggling to be heard 
through the uproar. When I asked why 
there were no desks the teacher explained 
that children needed ‘motion freedom’ 
to develop a ‘whole personality.’ I prefer 
for my children to develop their person- 
ality at home and go to school to learn. 
Todd is also a firm believer in basic edu- 
cation, but he shuts his mind to my wor- 
ries about our youngsters’ schooling for 
fear it will cost him something. 

“The children and I get enough to eat, 
but I have to defend every item on my 


shopping list. Last Friday I planned a 
dinner menu around a roast of beef, but 
Todd decided beef was too expensive— 
he has a built-in barometer that records 
the rise and fall of food prices—and he 
instructed me to buy fish. Then he 
counted out the money for a pound of 
the cheapest. As usual, he arrived home 
very late and his portion of the fish was 
cooked to pieces, and I was glad of it. 
He noticed neither how I felt nor the 
poor meal; he was absorbed in drafting a 
monthly news letter to his customers. I 
used to help him compose those letters, 
as well as make up and send out his bills, 
though I’m sure he has forgotten it. 
‘*He didn’t pay me for the help or even 
acknowledge that I, too, was working in 
the business. He has never given me a 
personal allowance. He refuses to set up 
a household budget. Recently he made a 
terrible scene over a small veterinary 
bill; I’m not supposed to charge any- 
thing. Todd prefers to dole out cash in 
driblets after he sits in judgment on my 
smallest requests. Perhaps because he is 
eleven years my senior, he feels entitled 
to humiliate me. Two weeks ago he 
cross-examined me for twenty minutes 
on why I wanted an extra pair of gloves. 
Finally, to end the squabble, I went with- 
out the gloves and let him have the vic- 
tory. One time I mislaid a make-up kit 
that held my powder, lipstick and only 
jar of cold cream. I wrote my father to 
rush my birthday money and then 
bought a new supply of cosmetics with- 
out Todd’s knowledge. I felt sneaky and 
disloyal, but I would have done anything 
to avoid explaining the loss and subject- 
ing myself to one of his patronizing lec- 
tures. I go barelegged around the house 
and occasionally on the street, rather 
than debate the status of my stockings. 
“Fortunately my parents went all out 
providing me with a trousseau nine years 
ago. I haven’t had any new clothes since, 
except for occasional gifts from them 
and my CONTINUED ON PAGE 95 
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DONALD STUART 





Bing Crosby and wife go to the desert for relaxation. 


for friends in a comfortable hideaway. By MARGARET DAVIDSON 


‘Om here in the desert our breakfast is a stick-to- 
the-ribs meal that sends a man to work or to the 
golf course pleased with life—grits and sorghum or red- 
eyed gravy, lamb chops or sausage served with pota- 
toes, cereal and fruit.’’ As we sipped tea at the snack 
table, Bing Crosby was telling us about meals they like 
and why they built the kitchen the way they did. “In 
the early afternoon comes the big meal, followed by 
a light supper. Of course we mostly eat outside from 
April until November. Anything tastes great outdoors. 

“Before we ever broke ground, we studied the moun- 
tains and then sketched the house in the sand so win- 
dows frame the scenes we like,” Bing explained. In 
plan the house is like a three-petaled flower. In the mid- 
dle is the living room, spacious and with high beamed 
ceilings. From this extend three wings: one the family 
bedroom area, another the guest quarters, and the 
third the service section with kitchen and rear entry. 

Ordinarily, no help is on hand, but some is hired for 
special occasions and parties. Kathryn Crosby finds it 


In the kitchen snack corner the table has a single support—no awkward legs to cope with. 


the leather-upholstered bench as people are seated, then pulled back for comfort. 





A KITCHEN 
for BING 
and KATHY 


In the desert, Bing and Kathy Crosby relax, entertain and cook 

















Homemaking Editor 


an easy place to keep house. It is possible, she says, to 
clean the whole house and be through by 1:30. 

The kitchen is a great work saver—arranged so one 
or two can work smoothly without interruptions from 
those coming from the carport or those who linger con- 
versationally at the snack table. Modern appliances 
contribute convenience too. The gas refrigerator has a 
freezer section and automatically keeps an ice bin full. 
The range has a surface burner that measures the heat 
for high- to low-heat cooking. The dishwasher beside 
the sink does its share—once loaded, it washes, rinses 
and dries most tableware with no further attention. 

It’s an easy-upkeep kitchen with durable and prac- 
tical terrazzo floors, ceramic-tile counters and metal 
cabinets with smudge-concealing wood and copper- 
tone fronts. Wood textures and warm sand tones pre- 
dominate—a restful room and a wonderful foil for the 
magnificent mountain view. 

Soon another Crosby will join the family and more 
than ever the kitchen will do a family-sized job. 


BY DALE HEALY 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS 






The plastic top slides so it can be moved away from 


Built-in motor with workings recessed 
can run a beater, food blender, fruit 
juicer, knife sharpener, meat grinder. 





KITCHEN 
12'x 19' 





DW—DISHWASHER 





PASS ~ R—REFRIGERATOR 
THROUGH C—CLOSET 
; W—WASHER 


BUILT-IN 


D—DRYER 
I—INCINE RATOR 


Plan shows U-shape arrangement. “It’s handy,” say 
the Crosbys. “You make diagonal trips across the 
room and there is always a place to put things.” 
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Windows frame purple mountains at sink end of the room. In a twelve-foot-wide kitchen, ap- a heavy wood chopping block, with a surprise motor concealed in it 


. Beside the copper-hued gas 
pliances and counters run in a smooth line on three sides. Midway stands a cabinet topped with — ref 


rigerator is a pass-through to the dining table that saves many steps before and after meals. 


Crosbys chose the compact but complete cooking center so they would have maximum counter space. 
Gas range has both a baking oven and a barbecue one, and the cooking top 
sports four burners plus a griddle. Included too: warming shelf, built-in ventilator and light. 


ses 


Handily near kitchen are gas-heated washer-dryer 
and new-design incinerator that handles garbage and 
trash (no metal or glass) without smoke and smell. 
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Menu 


CHICKEN PIE, BISCUIT TOPPING 





STUFFED SUMMER SQUASH 


AUTUMN GARDEN SALAD 
WITH CURRY DRESSING 


CHUTNEY 
PEACH MELBA—COUNTRY STYLE 
COFFEE 
TEA PUNCH 


DOUGHNUTS 





The Appleyards love chicken pie 


baked with a crown of fluffy biscuits. There’s a platter of savory stuffed squash: 


the homemade chutney is spicy and delicious! 


y mother, Mrs. Appleyard, loves to 
give dances; the miles her guests 
have danced, measured horizontally 

and vertically, would reach well into outer 
space. Over the years the ages of the guests 
have ranged from eight to eighty-seven, and 
their costumes have included tulle and satin 
ball dresses, Bermuda shorts and dungarees, 
white ties and tails. They have danced to the 
latest jazz records, to Strauss waltzes beauti- 
fully played on a grand piano, and to the 
industrious panting of mother’s accordion. 

““How many do you think there’ll be for 
supper before the barn dance?” says mother. 

“Is there going to be a barn dance?” I ask. 

“ve engaged the Green Mountain Cata- 


mounts to play,” says mother proudly. “‘If 


we invite forty people, I don’t believe more 
than sixty will come, do you? I thought I’d 
ask just the family and a few friends for 
supper first, and then everyone for dessert.” 

On Saturday morning anyone passing 
mother’s house can scent the heavenly aroma 


STUART-FOWLER 


, 


By ELIZABETH KENT GAY 


of her famous chicken pie with feathery herb 
biscuits. “I am inventing a salad,” says 
mother. ‘Everything that’s left in the 
garden—carrot strips and onion rings, to- 
matoes and pepper rings, with my curry 
dressing. Stuffed yellow squash with the 
chicken pie, and you can make your country 
peach Melba for us all for d she says 
lavishly. 

The children and I sweep out the barn, 
and go after the cobwebs in the rafters. We 
arrange chairs primly around the room, 
hang up bunches of red and yellow corn 
against the old pine boards, and arrange 
lights for the musicians. The children scatter 
what they call ‘“‘dancing wax” over the floor 
(which mother recently painted a rather 
vibrant blue) and slide on it, shrieking. This 
brings in the neighbors’ children, and pretty 
soon the floor looks like a skating rink 

By eight o’clock the last delicious crumb 
of supper has vanished, and the caller sets 
up his microphone so that his voice can be 





plump morsels in golden chicken gravy, 


Mother S Chicken ple tS a Classic , 
tender chicken meat and 


CHICKEN PIE fluffy herb-flavored biscuits ! 


Steam 2 capons in a little water with a few celery sprigs, 1 onion, peeled and 
sliced, a few peppercorns, and 1 tablespoon salt. When the chickens are done, 
remove meat from bones and return bones and skin to pot. Simmer for another 
hour. Then strain, chill and remove all fat. You can do all this a day ahead. Wrap 
the chicken meat up well and chill in the refrigerator. 

Now for the pie. Cut the chicken meat into serving-size pieces. Arrange in the 
bottom of a casserole. Melt 9 tablespoons chicken fat in a skillet. Chop and add 
114 cups onion and sauté until golden. Then add 14 tablespoons flour and mix 
well. Gradually add 11% quarts chicken stock. Season with 1 tablespoon salt, 4 
teaspoon pepper, 4 teaspoon each savory, marjoram, thyme and celery salt. 
Heat, taste for seasoning, and stir until thickened. Strain and pour evenly over 
the chicken meat. Also add to the dish 114 cups thawed frozen peas. Cover the 
casserole well with aluminum foil and heat about 1 hour in a very hot oven, 
425° F., until the sauce is bubbling. Top with Appleyard Biscuit Topping. 
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BISCUIT TOPPING FOR CHICKEN PIE 


Measure and sift together 3 cups flour, 444 teaspoons baking powder, 1%4 tea- 
spoons salt. Cut in 9 tablespoons shortening, 3 tablespoons parsley and 4 tea- 
spoon each savory and thyme. Moisten with about | cup milk. Turn out onto a 
floured board. Knead 10 times, then roll to 14” thickness. Keep dough in a rec- 
tangular piece. Cut into squares with a sharp, floured knife (this means no re- 
rolls). Uncover the casserole and space biscuits evenly over the top. Bake for 20 
minutes in the 425° F. oven until the biscuits are browned and baked through. 
Makes 8-10 servings. 


Tender squash are sheer heaven with Mrs. 


STUFFED SUMMER SQUASH Appleyard’s crumb-and-cheese stuffing ! 


Wash 5 small crookneck squash thoroughly. Steam them in salted water until 
tender, about 35-40 minutes, covering the pan well. Remove from the steaming 
liquid and cool. Cut off the bud and stem ends. Then cut the squash in half the 
long way. Scoop out the seedy center portions. Now salt and pepper the squash 
and arrange in a baking pan. Sauté !% cup peeled and chopped onion and 1 
peeled and crushed clove garlic in 6 tablespoons butter until the onions are ten- 
der. Add 4 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce, '4 teaspoon salt and a few grains 
cayenne pepper. Toss with 3 cups soft bread crumbs, 14 cup grated Parmesan 
cheese and 2 tablespoons diced pimiento. Fill the squash shells and bake in a hot 
oven, 425° F., for about 20 minutes, until the crumbs are browned and the 
squash are translucent. Makes 10 servings. 
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The vegetable garden is the 


AUTUMN GARDEN SALAD cook’s inspiration for salads in September. 


Thinly slice 2 Italian sweet red onions. Finely shred 1 large green cabbage, cored. 
Crisp the cabbage in ice water for about 1 hour. Drain. Cut 8 thin carrots into 
matchstick pieces and crisp for an hour in ice water also. Now toss the cabbage, 
carrots and onions together. Pour curry dressing over the vegetables and mar- 
inate in the refrigerator for several hours before serving. Prepare 1 cup radish 
roses and put in ice water until ready to serve the salad. Sauté 44 pound bacon 
until crisp. Toss the salad with the bacon, radishes and 2 cups peeled and cubed 
rosy-red tomatoes. Serve chilled. Makes 8-10 servings. 


CURRY DRESSING 


Measure into a shaker jar | teaspoon each dry mustard, paprika and salt. Add 14 
teaspoon each pepper and sugar, 14 teaspoon curry powder and a few grains 
cayenne. Now add 4 cup olive oil, 2 tablespoons salad oil and 2 tablespoons red 
wine vinegar. At the last add 1 large peeled and crushed clove garlic. Shake well 
and pour over autumn garden salad. 
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CHUTNEY 


Peel, seed and cube 3 large cucumbers. Sprinkle with 1 tablespoon salt. Set aside. 
Peel and chop 8 small onions. Thinly slice and seed 3 lemons, 3 oranges and 1 
lime. Skin and quarter enough ripe tomatoes to make four quarts. Seed and 
thinly sliver 2 green peppers. Slice a 444-ounce can pimiento. Peel and crush 1 
head garlic. Drain the cucumbers. Put all the above but cucumbers ina large kettle. 
Add two pounds seedless raisins, 42 pound currants and 3 tablespoons thinly 
sliced candied ginger. Bring to a boil 4 cups vinegar, 6 cups white sugar and 2 
pounds brown sugar. Season with 3 tablespoons curry powder, 2 tablespoons dry 
mustard and 2 teaspoons each cayenne, allspice and cinnamon. Add to kettle 
along with cucumbers. Cook over low heat for 1 hour. Stir occasionally. Cool. 
Bring to a simmer—cook for /% hour, stirring well. Cool overnight. Peel, core 
and dice 24 tart apples. Wash '%4 pound cranberries. Add to chutney. Bring 
again to a simmer, stir carefully, cook gently about 35-40 minutes. Apples 
should be just tender. Fill sterilized jars and seal. Makes about 3% gallons. 
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“Dancing is thirsty work,” 
says Mrs. Appleyard. 


aro 


‘Bar nN Dance 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73 


Apple 


heard through most of Appleyard Center. Our barn will hold only three 
sets of dancers plus orchestra and refreshments, so the others will have 
to dance on the porches and the lawn. But there is a promise of bright 
moonlight, so everyone is happy. A sound of strings being tuned, and 
it is suddenly dark enough so that the shadows of long-legged boys and 
girls are dancing across the grass; a red-and-gold light falls on them as 
they weave in “Allemande left.”” The music sounds so enticing that 
several people who are on their way to another party stop off and join 
in a set of Boston Fancy. 

Dancing is thirsty work. We bring out the big blue-and-white punch 
bowl, filled with mother’s tea punch, and a big bowl of doughnuts. The 
moon appears from behind the chimneys of the red brick house over the 
hill; ““Swing your partners and promenade home!” And we do! 
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A dessert to go down in history— 


PEACH MELBA—COUNTRY STYLE of Appleyard Center, anyway ! 


Thaw 2 packages frozen raspberries. Drain the juice. Measure. You should have 
about 1 cup. Add | teaspoon lemon juice and stir in 2 teaspoons cornstarch. Heat 
until clear and slightly thickened. Chill well. Toast 14 cup blanched, slivered al- 
monds. Dip 8 peaches briefly into boiling water, slip off skins and sprinkle with 
lemon juice. Set them in the refrigerator for a few minutes. Have on hand 16 al- 
mond macaroons, either packaged or homemade. When ready to serve, put a 
layer of macaroons in your serving dish, then a layer of peach halves (cut them 
and remove the pits just before using). Top with raspberries, raspberry juice and 
a sprinkling of toasted almonds. Cut several macaroons into small pieces and 
sprinkle over the top of the nuts. Repeat this layering twice more, yielding 3 
layers in all. If you like, save a little of the fruit to garnish the top of the bowl. 
Allow this to stand in the refrigerator 2 hours before serving. Just before it goes 
to the table, spoon softened vanilla ice cream on top and garnish with the reserved 
fruit. Makes 8 servings. 


Mother’s cool, enticing tea punch is one of 


TEA PUNCH the best reasons for having a barn dance! 


Slice 16 lemons and 4 oranges very thin. Add 2 cups sugar and bruise the fruit a 
little stirring it in. Bring 1 gallon water to a boil. Add 2 tablespoons tea and boil 
1 minute. Strain it into the fruit and allow the punch to stand to cool and ripen. 
When ready to serve, add 2 quarts pale dry ginger ale and 1 quart white grape 
juice. Pour over an ice block. Decorate with slices of lemon, strawberries and 
mint. Makes 30 servings. 
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Festive idea: 
MAKE ONE GREAT DISH YOUR SPECIALTY 


Famous hostesses will tell you: settle on one great party dish. Serve it with flair. Be known for it. And 
it’s so simple — with Campbell’s Soups. Pre-seasoned to perfection, they’re practically fail-proof sauces or 
blenders. Wonderful soup will make any of these specialties — or your own — the talk of the party! 





BEEF ROLL-UPS. The secret: Campbell's Cream of Mushroom Soup with sour cream! Pound 
2-lb. round steak (% in. thick); cut into 8 pieces. Prepare 2 cups packaged stuffing mix; place 
spoonful on each piece; roll up, fasten with toothpicks. Brown well in 2 tbsp. shortening; add 
1 can Cream of Mushroom Soup, % cup water. Cover, simmer about 1% hrs. or till meat is tender, 
basting occasionally. Stir 4% cup sour cream into sauce just before serving. 6 servings. 





SPAGHETTI AMORE. Two Campbell's Soups make 
this terrific! Lightly brown 1 lb. ground beef, % cup 
chopped onion, “4 cup green pepper in 2 tbsp. shorten- 
ing; stir occasionally. Add 1 can each Cream of Mush- 
room and Tomato Soups, 1 soup can water, 1 minced 
garlic clove; heat. Blend with % cup shredded sharp 





SEAFOOD CONTINENTAL. Campbell's Cream of Celery 
Soup is simply heavenly with seafood! Blend 2 cans 
Cream of Celery Soup, % cup water and 2 tbsp. dry 
white wine (optional). Add 4 cups cooked seafood 
(flaked whitefish, crab, lobster, shrimp or any combina-' 
tion of these), 1 cup shredded mild process cheese and 


CREAM OF 
TERY 


process cheese and % lb. spaghetti (cooked, drained) 


CELERY 2 tbsp. minced parsley. Pour into shallow baking dish, 
in 3-qt. casserole; top with 1% cup more cheese. Bake at SOUP 


top with buttered crumbs. Bake at 400° F. about 20 min. 
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350°F. about 30 min. or till bubbly. 6 servings. SS or till the sauce starts bubbling. 6 servings. 
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Stops odor—checks perspiration round the clock! 
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Easier to apply than drippy sprays! Not a crumbly stick! 


And new ban col your Less! 
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in A SURVEY AGAINST THE LEADING CREAM 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 


DEODORANT, 7 OUT OF 10 WOMEN PREFERRED BAN, 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


WOMEN AND THOMAS HARROW 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54 


There was no jealousy or regret in Mort’s 
middle-aged face. Instead there was almost a 
parental look of friendly worry. “I wish it 
hadn’t come so easy for you,” he said. 
“Handling success is like handling liquor. It 
throws you when you don’t have a chance to 
build up a tolerance. I wish you didn’t look 
so much like a Shakespearean Golden Lad.” 

“Not too golden,” Tom said, “not yet.” 

““No,”’ Mort Sullivan said, “‘not yet, but I’m 
afraid you’re going to be. I hope you don’t 
think I’m being offensive.” 

“Oh, no,” Tom said. ““You only asked me 
how I was feeling, and I said I was feeling 
fine.” 

“Because it wouldn’t be policy to offend an 
essentially valuable client,’ Mort Sullivan 
said. ““You understand, you are a client now, 
don’t you? Not an employee, a client.” 

It was a fine day and Tom Harrow still felt 
fine. ““You mean you're firing me?” he asked. 

“Only as an employee,’ Mort Sullivan said. 
“TI don’t pay smart boys to be playwrights— 
they pay me; and by the way, in this new 
relationship, you might as well call me Mort. 
And now as a business gesture, I should like 
to ask you out to lunch. We could go to that 
speak-easy at Twenty-one West Fifty-second 
Street. The food there isn’t bad, and we could 
have a drink to—what’s 
the play’s name? I never 
could remember titles.” 

“‘Hero’s Return,” he an- 
swered, and Mort repeated 
the title after him. 

‘**Hero’s Return,” he said. 
“Well, hero, I hope that you 
return all right.” 

He wished that he could 
have had lunch at 21, but 
instead he had an engagement with his 
Uncle George for lunch at his uncle’s club on 
Fifth Avenue. The engagement, having been 
made ten days before, was something he 
could not break. His luncheon engagement 
had been fixed for one-thirty. There was ample 
time to walk uptown to the club along Fifth 
Avenue, a more attractive street then, with 
finer shops and with a few of the great dwelling 
houses; but then, any street would have 
looked good that day. There was truth in that 
apprehension of Mort Sullivan’s that things 
had gone too easily for him. It was true in a 
way that he had superficially led an existence 
that could be termed, a few years later, one 
of overprivilege. It was true that those years 
at boarding school had given him valuable 
connections which had helped him get into a 
club at college. It was also a fact, as his Aunt 
Mabel had often reminded him, that she and 
his Uncle George had been kind about getting 
him into the Metropolitan dances and onto 
the coming-out list; but this could not have 
been difficult since eligible young men, and 
some not eligible at all, were eagerly welcomed 
at those parties; and also, he was always an 
extra young man for his cousin, Louise. He 
had danced for miles with Louise and Louise’s 
friends, beginning with fat girls from Farm- 
ington and ending with plumper ones from 
Vassar. He had done what he could, too, for 
Alvin at college, and he had always been to 
call on his Aunt Mabel every time he was in 
New York, except when the Howland girl had 
asked him for weekends and had not wanted 
Louise to know about it. 


ligion. 


The Carleton Club, he very well knew, was 
not much of a club as New York clubs went. 
Even in the twenties it was already being said 
that its food and service grew mediocre like its 
membership. Nevertheless, Tom Harrow still 
had to pull himself together when he faced its 
solid doorway. The doorman had been there 
when Tom Harrow had first appeared as a 
callow youth to lunch with his uncle, and the 
doorman had a deep suspicion of all strangers. 
He was writing on a pad when Tom Harrow 
entered. 

Tom cleared his throat nervously. “Is Mr. 
George Harrow in yet?” he asked. 

The doorman, florid and white-haired, 
looked up. “There isn’t any Mr. Marlow a 
member of this club,” he said. 
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The world is my country, all 
mankind are my brethren, 
and to do good is my re- 
THOMAS PAINE 
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“Not Marlow,” he said. “Mr. George ; 
Harrow.” 

“Oh, Mr. Harrow? Yes, he’s in. Who — 
wishes to see him?” the doorman asked, and : 
he looked incredulous when Tom Harrow 
said his nephew. 

“Quentin,” he said to a boy in buttons— 
they still had boys in buttons at the Carleton 
Club in those days—‘“‘take the gentleman up 
to Mr. Harrow.” 


Hi; uncle, who was in the newspaper room, 
tossed down his paper at once and pushed 
himself up from his armchair when the = 
in buttons spoke to him. 

“Tom,” he said, crossing the room, “‘this is 
a very real pleasure, and I have a surprise for 
you today.” 

Unlike most men of his age group at the 
Carleton Club who stared at them over the 
tops of their newspapers, his Uncle George 
had not lost his figure, although his hair was 
as white as the doorman’s. He was dressed in ; 
a light blue flannel suit with a pin stripe, suit- 
able for the time of the year, and a starched 
turn-over collar and dark blue tie. He was a 
handsome and distinguished man who looked 
to Tom like an aging copy of the only photo- 
graph he possessed of his own father. There 
was the same thin face, the 
same sharp features, the | 
same keen eyes and the 
same even, rather thin- 
lipped mouth, but the hu- 
mor and carelessness that 
he had observed in his — 
father’s photograph were | 
gone, and also some of the 
alertness. 

“What surprise is it?” __ 
Uncle George smiled indulgently. “My 
doctor has given me a dispensation,” he said, 
“in the form of a prescriptive, relaxing medi-, 
cine, to be ingested with moderation before 
luncheon and dinner. I’m going to ask you to 
join me in taking it. The medicine, with proper — 
seals and Government releases, is now waiting 
for us in the old bar, where old Patrick, whom 
I fear your father used to know once, is wait- 
ing to dispense it.” 

Tom laughed. “I won’t guess to what you 
are referring,” he said, ‘and don’t tell me, be- 
cause I want to be surprised. It’s awfully kind 
of you to ask me here to lunch, Uncle George, 
and to give me so much of your time.” 

He was glad that his uncle had looked 
pleased. **Tom,”’ he said, “‘you’ve always been 
my favorite nephew.” 

Tom laughed again. “I’ve got to be,” he 
said, “‘as long as I’m the only one.” 

“Even if you weren't,” his Uncle George 
said, “you would be. . . . Patrick, two glasses 
of my medicine. This is my brother’s, Mr. 
Roger Harrow’s, son. You remember Mr. 
Roger, don’t you, Patrick?” 

“God bless me, yes,” the old barkeeper 
said. “A fine gentleman, Mr. Roger.” 

There was a silence as they both listened to 
the echoes of that obituary, and then his 
uncle raised his glass. 

“Tom,” he said, “your good health.” 

“And yours, sir,’ Tom said. 

“Patrick,” his uncle said, “if you have the 
luncheon card, we might order. Would you > 
like clams, Tom? Clams are always in season. 
And then for me, eggs Benedict, Patrick, and 
please get the order up to the dining room 
right away.” 

“J hope Alvin got through his year at law 
school all right,” Tom said. 

“Yes,”’ his uncle said, ‘‘not brilliantly, but 
Alvin hasn’t your quickness, Tom.” Then as 
Patrick left to give his order to the dining 
room, his uncle’s voice changed. “I suppose 
you're still in that queer office, Tom,” he said. 
“You know I’ve always disapproved of this 
theater business.” 

“Well, I had to do something,” Tom said. 
“The money’s running out.” 

His uncle nodded. “I don’t mean for a 
moment that I don’t respect your spirit of 
initiative and independence, but not in a 
theatrical agency. You should have come to 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 
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as you wear it! 


IF YOUR LIPSTICKS lose their life and fade away, MAX FACTOR has 
developed your perfect lipstick! Hi-Fi glides on...clearer, truer, 
sparkling and stays sparkling! Even gets more brilliant as you 


wear it! Hi-Fi’s moist, glowing color refreshes its excitement! 


You’ve never known your lips to look so appealing... feel so 
fresh...so long. You'll love it in Sparkling Scarlet, this season’s 
most important fashion shade, and twelve other fabulous shades 
by Max Factor. 1.25 plus tax. ©1958, MAX FACTOR 8 CO 
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® 
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Mother makes sure that he starts off right with 
Jockey Jr. underwear. Tailored especially to fit him, 
Jockey coverage does away with all gaps and 
binding. And soft, gentle Jockey brand knit fabric 
never causes chafing! Heat-resistant elastic 
waistbands and leg openings last wash after wash. 


Give your lad a break, and introduce him 
now to Jockey Jr. underwear! Remember: 


comfortable boys are happy boys! 


Boy’s Sizes 2-12 
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Now-—so easy to be 
a blonde again! 


Actually simpler than setting your hair! 


If your hair was born to be blonde— 
and isn’t—or if you’re a brownette 
with blonde ambitions, fabulous 
Light and Bright, Richard Hudnut’s 
shining new discovery, is for you! 
It’s a different hair lightener, so 
easy to use, you can “do-it-yourself” 
at home. It was designed to bring 
out all the hidden gold in your hair 

. make you as blonde as you were 
truly born to be. 


Light and Bright is so simple and 
easy to use; simpler, in fact, than 
setting your hair! There’s no messy 
mixing. No complicated testing. No 
worrisome timing. All you do is ap- 
ply Light and Bright to dry hair, 
using a brush, cotton pad or small 
sponge. Then comb through, let dry 
—and that’s it! 


Light and Bright works so gently, 
so gradually, you don’t have to 
worry about getting too blonde too 
fast. It gives you genuine “color 
control”! Each time you use Light 
and Bright, your hair gets a little 


lighter, a little brighter. Until finally, 





when you reach just the color that’s 
right, you stop. 


Light and Bright contains no 
harsh ammonia. Instead it’s formu- 
lated with a special built-in condi- 
tioner that helps keep your hair soft 
and easy-to-manage. You'll really 
be delighted at the wonderful way 
Light and Bright makes you a true, 
natural-looking blonde again with 
lovely, shining-soft hair! And once 
this gentle home brightener has 
brought to light your real blonde- 
ness, that drab, mousey look is gone 
for keeps. Yes, when you use Light 
and Bright, your glamourous new 
golden look won’t wash out or fade. 
And Light and Bright is guaranteed 
by Good Housekeeping. 


Don’t wait another day. Let 
gentle new Light and Bright make 
you as blonde as you were born to 
be. Get a bottle today—be a blonde 
beauty tomorrow. 
Only $1.50 plus fed- 
eral tax at cosmetic 
counters everywhere. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76 

me first. You should be working at the Guar- 
anty or the Chase, or some investment house 
downtown. You may not know it, but you’re 
in what are called the critical years, Tom, the 
years when you get your feet on the road which 
will lead you to success or failure. I suppose we 
all start wanting to be firemen or policemen, 
and without meaning to be personal, this 
summer-theater experience and then this 
agency is a little bit like that.” 

“Yes,” Tom said, “I suppose it is.” He was 
already able to perceive that work in any part 
of the theater depended on a public whose 
probable reactions it was impossible to gauge, 
and you could measure thousands of failures 
against one success. This knowledge made 
him very reluctant to tell his uncle what had 
happened, but it was the time to tell him. 
He was surprised that his uncle did not react 
to the news in the way he believed he would. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘so they gave you a thou- 
sand dollars? Well, I think that’s very enter- 
prising of you, Tom. I dare say they won’t 
do anything about the play, but that’s their 
problem. The main thing is that you have 
severed this agency connection and that is a 
step in the right direction. I tell you what I 
am going to do. I’m going to give you a letter 
to Matt Harris over at the Chase. Another 
thing, Tom. Louise tells us that she hasn’t seen 
you around lately. You’ve got to keep up with 
the right people, Tom.” 

“It’s a little tough to do that and work at 
the same time, Uncle George,” he said. 

“I know, I know,” his uncle answered. 
“T’ve found it so myself, long dinners and that 
sort of thing, and then the office in the morn- 
ing. But when you have a chance to see peo- 
ple, you ought to see them, Tom. If Louise 
hasn’t seen you around, does that mean you’ve 
been seeing a lot of just one person?” 

Tom felt his face grow warm and he realized 
that Louise and her mother had been talking. 
“Well, perhaps,” he said, “in a rather minor 
way. Well, yes, I’ve been seeing a good deal 
of Betty Howland lately.” 

Now that the name was out, he was amused 
by his uncle’s respectful expression. ““Well, you 
know how to pick them, as they say,” his 
uncle said. 

‘Well, I don’t know,” he answered, “‘but I 
will say she has your point of view, Uncle 
George. She wants to see me get ahead.” 

He stopped because Patrick was back and 
their luncheon was ready in the dining room. 
It did not occur to him then that it would be 
the last luncheon he would ever have with his 
Uncle George, or that he would not see Betty 
Howland again for a long, long time, after five 
that afternoon. 

Ever since high school, there was always 
some girl on his mind, and now that it was 
too late to profit by the knowledge, he could 
face the truth that he had never been made 
for celibacy. He must have always needed what 
the psychiatrists now called a love object, and 
this was what Betty Howland had been once, 
a symbol in a relationship formula, ever since 
he had first danced with her at a coming-out 
party at the Hotel St. Regis. She was blond, 
tall and beautiful with wealthy but kind and 
hospitable parents and with an impression of 
untouchable aloofness with its own appeal 
because the impression was incorrect. It was 
also difficult to tell her exact degree of serious- 
ness when she said she loved him, and it was 
fashionable then to talk lightly and _ philo- 
sophically about love. 

“Tommy, dear,” she said once, “do let’s try 
to get it clear between us that love is a 
variable.” 


I. had been late in the evening and they had 
been sitting together on a sofa in the parlor of 
the Howlands’ Fifth Avenue apartment. 

“Right at the moment,” he said, “it seems 
pretty constant to me.” 

“Silly,” Betty said. “It’s a constant and at 
the same time it’s a variable. For example, 
you're all over powder and lipstick, but that’s 
not a constant condition.” 

“I'd like to make it that way,” he said. 

“Tommy, dear, that’s sweet of you,” she 
said, ‘but I’m afraid neither of us is very 
constant. Seriously, I don’t know how much 
I love you because it shifts around.” She 
sighed and she was as beautiful when she was 
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serious as when she was merry. ‘““Oh, Tommy,’ 
she said, “‘it discourages me because basicall; 
most of the time I love you.” 

“Don’t be discouraged,” he said, “‘becausi 
I know I love you, Betty.”’ And he was almos 
positive he loved her. 

“Sometimes when I love you most,”’ shi 
said, “‘an awful thing happens. Sometimes — 
get to thinking we’re like the Maeterlincl 
people in the land of the unborn babies, anc 
then I know it can’t be real or serious.” 

“Why, that isn’t so,” he told her. “‘Wha 
you say makes it serious.” 

“Oh, Tommy, no,” she said. ““You knoy 
you seriously don’t want to make money si 
that we could be married, and you said your 
self you wouldn’t live on an allowance fron 
father.” 


H. was sorry that he could feel the truth i1 
what she said. “Believe me, Betty,” he said 
“T’m serious. What am I doing every nigh 
and weekends? I’m working on this play.” 

“I know, darling,” she said, “‘and you’r 
wonderful, but if you loved me you'd go t 
work in father’s office, the way he asked you,’ 

“It might get to Broadway,” he said. 
might be good, you know.” 

“Oh, Tommy,” she said, “‘let’s not be disma 
any more.” 

Betty was an expensive girl, which ma) 
have been what she was trying to say whe 
she had spoken elliptically about unbor 
babies in Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird. She mar 
ried Harvey Griscombe, who later was maste 
of a hunt in New Jersey, and he had sent he 
a George II coffeepot just to show her tha 
he could, but he did not see her until a numbe 
of years later, when they met at the Stor 
Club. 

“IT meant to write you about the play,” sh 
said, “‘but I couldn’t exactly get it down i 
words. I never dreamed it would come out th 
way it did. Maybe it’s my fault that we’re-un 
born babies, dear.” 

But that afternoon, after his luncheon wit! 
Uncle George, he had no idea of such ai 
ending. 

It was pleasant, walking up Fifth Avenu 
just on the edge of a New York summer 
and he thought of his Aunt Edith, whom hi 
had not seen for a long while. It would b 
possible to see her tomorrow if he wanted 
In fact, anything was possible. 

The Howlands’ apartment faced the Centra 
Park reservoir and a light breeze had ripple¢ 
the water. Axel, the Howlands’ Swedish butler 
let him in. 

“Yes, Mr. Harrow,” he said, ‘“‘Miss Eliza 
beth has asked you to wait for her in t 
library.” 

He had never had the slightest intentio 
until that moment of proposing to Bett 
Howland, yet suddenly he knew that he wa 
going to do so. He must have realized befor 
Betty Howland entered the library that th 
pulse beat of his life was beating a new meas 
ure, and that balances were changing. 

‘Darling,’ Betty said, ‘‘kiss me. I was s 
surprised when you called up after lunch 
Tom, has anything dreadful happened?” 

“Yes, something’s happened,” he said, “‘bu 
I hope you won’t think it’s bad. I even hop) 
you're going to like it.” 

‘Why, Tom,” she said, “you look so queel 
What happened?” 

“For one thing, I love you,” he said. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘I know. We’ve been al 
over that before.” | 

“Well,” he said, “‘another thing. I want ti 
ask you if you want to marry me, not hyag 
thetically, but seriously.” 

He could sympathize with people’s a 
wanting to: face up to things because he hat 
observed the same reluctance in himself, b 
he had seldom been so conscious of evasio/ 
as when he saw Betty’s face. 

“But why at five in the afternoon?” s 
said. 

There was no trick to writing comedy | 
you had lived through enough of it. 

“Well, dear,” he said, “‘it’s got to be som 
time or other.” 

“Oh, Tommy,” she said. ““Why didn’t yo 
say it last night in a more informal way an 
when there would have been more of a bac 
ground for fantasy? Darling, unfantastically- 
what could we get married on, for instance 
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You shouldn’t bring these things up in the 
afternoon, on daylight-saving time.” 

She was talking rapidly and he knew that 
she was worried about a lot of things and 
there was something highly poignant in her 
worry. 

“They’ve taken my play,” he said. “I didn’t 
know it until this morning.” 

“Oh, darling,” she said, “chow wonderful!” 
And she threw her arms around him. ‘Why 
didn’t you tell me in the first place, instead of 
being so formal and stuffy and proposing and 
everything? Darling, it’s simply wonderful, 
but what are you going to do now it’s fin- 
ished?” 

“T guess I'll start another,” he said. “I’ve 
got a few ideas.” 

“Another?” she said. “You mean you're 
going to keep doing them? You mean you’re 
not going to do anything else?” 

“Well,”’ he said, “I’ve got a few ideas.” 

“Well, then,” she said, “‘let’s stop being 
serious before sundown, and I’m going to 
ring for Axel to get us some Scotch. Oh, 
darling, I never dreamed 
I'd love anyone who 
wrote a play, even vari- 
ably.” 

“Betty,” he said, ‘that 
isn’t kind. I’m not go- 
ing to write plays vari- 
ably.” 

“Tommy,” she said, 
“dear Tommy. I’m con- 
stant in certain ways, 
but Tommy, please, 
please let’s not talk 
‘about it now.” 

He often wondered if 
she realized that they 
would never discuss the 
subject again. He could 
not recall being angry 
or even being surprised, 
which must have proved 
that his love, like hers, 
was a variable. It was 
her assumed knowledge 
of him and her casual- 
ness that hurt him most, 
and she should have 
known that things could 
not go on the way they 
had. It was time to be 
leaving town for a while, 
but he did not tell her 
he was leaving. On the 
contrary, he had stayed 
for about an hour and 
he had kissed her good- 
by and told her that he 
loved her, which was still true in some aca- 
demic sense. Yet a resolution was forming 
in him which would affect some later aspects 
of his life. He would never put himself in a 
position to be treated casually again. 


ladies, 
in Hades. 


silk. 


faithful. 


gender. 


**Women!”’ 


Having dealt for most of his life with 
thoughts and motivations, he was not bad at 
constructing an imagipary scene. Over the 
years he had often diverted himself at odd 
moments by making a construction of what 
the Brownes had said when Rhoda had told 
them that he was coming to call to take her to 
the pictures the evening after he and she had 
met on Dock Street. He not only knew Rhoda, 
but he knew the Brownes so well that he 
hardly needed to draw upon imagination. As 
his Aunt Edith had said, when he had men- 
tioned Rhoda Browne, she knew nothing 
whatsoever about them except that they at- 
tended the First Congregational Church and 
that Mr. Browne had come to town to manage 
the agency for the Ford Motor Company. 

“After all,’ she had said, “‘he’s little more 
than an automobile salesman, and I think I 
know as well as you what automobile salesmen 
must be like, having read the way they talk in 
automobile advertisements. I am sure that the 
judge would not have allowed an automobile 
salesman in his house.” 


flier were many occasions on which he 
had wished that Mrs. Hudson Browne could 
have overheard his aunt’s remark, but it was 
just as well she had not because each had 
always been frigidly patronizing to the other. 
His Aunt Edith, being the judge’s daughter, 


THE FAIR SEX 


By GEORGIE 
STARBUCK GALBRAITH 


Some girls are perfect little 
And some, it seems, were reared 
Some are homespun, some are 


Some are gentle, some with milk 


Of human kindness not an 
eighth full. 


A few are fickle, more are 


Gamin, siren, saver, spender: 
They are a gamut-running 


But be they as they will or may, 
It matters not. For men will say 


In accents smacking of 
persimmon, 


was descended from an old family which in- | ; 


cluded in its tree a colonial governor. In fact, 
if she had wanted, Aunt Edith could have 
been a Colonial Dame of America—not that 
this made any impression on Mrs. Browne. 

As Mrs. Browne would have said, his Aunt 
Edith was not a Rhyelle of Baltimore, and 
Mrs. Browne had been Estelle Rhyelle of 
Baltimore, and even if you were only mildly 
interested, she could show you the photo- 
graph of the old Rhyelle mansion in whose 
ballroom she had been introduced to Balti- 
more society—a house which unfortunately 
had been torn down due to the enlargement of 
the city, and was now, like the Rhyelle for- 
tune, a mere memory. ’ 


Tom had always listened with rapt attention 
to the histories of the Rhyelles of Baltimore, 
and had often asked questions to encourage 
Mrs. Browne, until on one occasion he had 
found Rhoda in tears. He had never intended 
to be unkind to Mrs. Browne, and, in fact, he 
had been fond of her and there was no doubt 

she had come from 


Baltimore; and _ there 
was no doubt she had 
married Hudson 


Browne, the son of a 
successful farmer in the 
vicinity of Salisbury, 
Maryland, who had re- 
ceived a college educa- 
tion and finally a legacy 
of $50,000. There was 
no doubt about the leg- 
acy because Rhoda had 
once heard of it, but the 
legacy had pretty well 
run out. 

“Father,” as Rhoda 
had often said, ‘should 
never have tried to be a 
businessman. It would 
have been so much bet- 
ter, wouldn’t it, if he 
had tried harder and 
harder to do nothing.” 

It was a good line and 
he had laughed at it. 

“Don’t,” she said, 
“I’m not trying to be 
funny. You just don’t 
understand. You never 
kept trying to be some- 
thing and then failing, 
and trying and failing.” 

But knowing Rhoda, 
he had understood 
enough to guess what 
the Brownes must have 
said before he came to call for her that first 
evening. The Brownes, when he had met 
Rhoda, had been living in one of those small 
and run-down houses on Harrison Street. 
It would be late afternoon and Mr. Browne 
would have returned from the Ford agency, 
a florid, balding man in his late forties, in a 
sharply pressed brown double-breasted suit. 

“‘What’s there for supper tonight, Estelle?’’ 
he would have asked. 

Mrs. Browne had been very pretty once and 
Tom was reasonably sure that Mr. Browne 
had married her because of beauty and not the 
Rhyelle name. She still had beautiful hands, 
and she still sat up very straight, and she still 
put on an afternoon dress of faded purplish 
silk that had the same faded quality as her 
hair which she still wore in an outmoded 
pompadour. 

“We're having soup and canned salmon 
and peas, Hudson,” she must have said. “It’s 
Friday, you know.” 

“Can’t we have fresh fish, now we’re near 
the ocean?” Mr. Browne asked. “‘Estie, do 
you remember those soft-shell crabs back in 
Baltimore?” 

“Hudson,” she said, “you have grime 
around your fingernails.” 

“Tt’s the grease,” Mr. Browne said. “The 
cars are greasy even in the showroom.” 

“That’s all the more reason for you to keep 
clean,” Mrs. Browne said. ‘Please go upstairs, 
there’s plenty of hot water, and scrub your 
hands with a nailbrush. Don’t make me do 
everything about appearances, Hudson.” 

It must have been at just such a moment 
that Rhoda came into the room. He knew 
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A good school year often 
starts in the doctor's office 


Your child will soon be 
off to school—with 
thirty-nine and one-half 
million other children. 
This will be the largest number of boys and 
girls ever enrolled in our schools. 
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Naturally, you hope your child will stay 
well and do well throughout the school 
year. To help him do so, why not take him 
to your doctor now—before school opens— 
for a thorough health examination? 

This is important for all children, but 
doubly so for the ““beginner.”” As he works 
and plays with new friends, he may be ex- 
posed for the first time to the communi- 
cable diseases. The child should be pro- 
tected against whooping cough, polio, 
diphtheria, smallpox and tetanus. 

If he has already had “shots” for these 
diseases, it may be time for “*booster doses.” 
These increase protection or hold it at such 
a level that the child is more able to resist 
the disease to which he is exposed. 

A pre-school check-up may reveal un- 
suspected or minor defects of the eyes or 





ears. A child who has impaired hearing or 
vision cannot do his best work at school. 
Besides getting low marks, he may become 
discouraged or at best have difficulty in 
making adjustments. 


Your doctor can also advise you about 
improving your child’s health habits to in- 
crease resistance to colds and.other respira- 
tory infections that keep so many children 
away from their classrooms. 


What about older children—especially 
those in the teen years? They, too, should 
have health examinations. The doctor’s ad- 
vice on physical development and emo- 
tional problems can ease many worries 
that beset adolescents. 

When parents, doctoys, and teachers 
work together, the school years can be 
made more healthful, productive and en- 
joyable for our children. 


Metropolitan offers two free booklets 
on the health of both younger and older 
school-age groups. Check below the book- 
let or booklets you want. Your reques 
will be filled by mail. ‘ 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


Please send methefree booklets: 
OABC’'s of Childhood Dis- 
eases,” 9-58-J, 
(‘Understanding Your Teen- 
Ager,” 9-58-J, 
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the test is in the touch / For your protection 


Sweaters which carry this trademark must 
pass rigid quality and performance tests 


® Reg. Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 


There’s something really special in 
the way ‘‘Ban-Lon”’ sweaters 

make any pretty girl prettier. 
There’s something super-special in 
the way they stay lovely, 

bright and gay through year-long 
wearings. Mothers especially 
appreciate these carefree beauties 
with their easy-washing, quick- 
drying, no blocking, non-fuzzing 
ways. ““Ban-Lon” sweaters come in 
all mother and daughter sizes 

in freshest styles and colors. 


Ask for them at your favorite store. 


exactly how she was dressed because he had 
never forgotten the clothes she wore in those 
first days. It could be said without danger of 
contradiction that women had never been 
more awkwardly or farcically dressed than 
they had been at the end of the twenties, but 
when you were living in the age itself, the im- 
pression had been wholly different. There was 
also the vitality of youth, and anyone like 
Rhoda, looking like Rhoda, and being nine- 
teen as Rhoda was then, would have looked 
wonderful dressed in anything. He could still 
remember her pepper-and-salt ready-made 
coat and skirt, and her lisle stockings. She had 
no money for a silk pair then, except for eve- 
ning and Sunday. She would have been wear- 
ing a bell-shaped hat, jammed like an inverted 
bucket over the boyish bob. 

No woman had ever worn a hat with 
more verve than Rhoda in those days when 
hats were still part of a convention. She 
could rip off her hat in a seemingly slov- 
enly manner and toss it on a chair or 
table, but her hair would seldom be rumpled 
in the process, or if it was, a shake of her 
head would bring it back in place. No one 
could put on a hat like Rhoda; there was no 
standing in front of a mirror for feminine ad- 
justments. She simply jammed it on and there 
it was, its angle perfect, setting forth her fea- 
tures in just the way its creator had planned. 
Yet perhaps hats had never mattered, because 
there was Rhoda’s hair. Its color was some- 
thing he never could describe, not red, not 
gold, not auburn, and after all, when you saw 
it, description made no difference. When you 
first saw a girl you loved, she created an im- 
pression that nothing could ever change. 

“Hello, mother,” Rhoda must have said, 
and there was a bell-like quality in her voice, 
reminding one of the Tennysonian line about 
echoes dying, dying, “hello, pa.” 

“Back so soon, dear?” Mrs. Browne might 
have asked. “I thought you were going to do 
some typing practice after the school had 
closed.” 

“Well, I didn’t,’ Rhoda said. ‘Some of the 
girls went out to get a soda, mother.” 

“Rhoda, dear,” Mrs. Browne must have 
said, ‘I do hope you’re taking your shorthand 
and typing seriously,” and she sighed in a re- 
pressed way that was always poignant. ‘A girl 
can never tell, Rhoda, when it may be neces- 
sary for her to earn her own living honor- 
ably.” 

‘*Mother, what time’s supper? Can we have 
supper early?” 

“Why, yes, dear, but why do you want 
supper early, Rhoda?” 

“Because a boy’s going to call for me to 
take me to the six-thirty movie,” Rhoda must 
have said. “‘It has to be six-thirty because you 
don’t like me to go to the eight-thirty show.” 

“A boy? I thought you were saying only 
yesterday that you hadn’t met any boys 
around here that you’d be seen with,” Mrs. 
Browne said. 

“That was yesterday,” Rhoda said. “I’ve 
met one now, and he’s coming to take me to 
the half-past-six picture.” 

At this point Mr. Browne must have put 
down his newspaper. “Say,” he said, ‘“‘who is 
this boy, Rhoda?” 

“TI don’t know exactly,” Rhoda said. “I 
never saw him around here until today, but he 
says he has an aunt who lives here or some- 
thing.” 

““Rhoda,”’ her mother asked, “‘are you sure 
that he’s a nice boy?” 

“T don’t know yet,’ Rhoda said, and she 
smiled again, “but maybe I will, after the pic- 
ture show.” 


There was always one thing about Rhoda, 
she always told the truth when she was asked 
a question. Mr. Browne must have laughed, 
and it was hard to blame him because it was 
always difficult not to laugh when Rhoda 
wished it. 

“T don’t think that’s humorous, Hudson,” 
Mrs. Browne must have said. “Of course if 
he’s a nice young man, I think it’s very nice, 
but at the same time, dear, you are different 
from the girls at the typing school, and if he’s 
a friend of theirs, I don’t know. Where did 
you meet him, Rhoda?” 

“Out on the main street,’’ Rhoda said, “the 
one that’s called Dock Street, just after I had 
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that soda and was going back to do more 
typing.” 

“But how did you meet him, dear?’ 

Rhoda must have smiled again. “‘Why, I 
guess he picked me up. I guess that’s what they 
call it, mother. It was in front of the drug- 
store when I was just coming out. He smiled 
at me and took off his hat and then he sai 
‘Hello.’ He didn’t do anything else.” 

“Well, I'd say he did plenty,” Mr. Browne 
could have said, ‘“‘and I don’t know as J like 
it either.” 

“Hudson,” Mrs. Browne said, “please. 
When he did that, what did you do, Rhoda?” 

“Why, I smiled back and said ‘Hello’ too,” 
Rhoda said. 

“Rhoda, dear,” Mrs. Browne said, “why 
did you do that?” . 


i guess I sort of liked him,” Rhoda said. 
*‘He’s the only worth-while-looking boy I’ve 
seen in this town; and besides, with all the 
other girls around, I didn’t want them to think: 
he was trying to pick me up. It would have: 
been embarrassing, mother.” 

“But, Rhoda, your father and I don’t know: 
anything about him.” 

“Well, we don’t know anything about any- 
one else either,’’ Rhoda said. ‘‘Mother, please 
don’t go and spoil it all. He’s the only boy in 
this town who doesn’t look like a crumb.” 

(This speech out of all the imaginary dia-' 
logue was certainly correct, because Rhoda 
herself had repeated it to him that same eve-. 
ning.) 

“IT wish you wouldn’t use slang,’ Mrs. 
Browne said, “‘when I’ve tried so hard to teach. 
you good vocabulary. I don’t know the word 
but I hope you mean he’s nicely dressed and. 
nice appearing.” 

“T wouldn’t have said hello if he was_ai 
crumb,” Rhoda said, “and he says he comes: 
from New York City, and I think he’s a col-| 
lege man.” | 

“Did he tell you the name of his aunt or 
whoever it is he says he’s visiting?’ Mrs. 
Browne asked. 

“Oh, mother,” Rhoda said, “I have to 
change my dress, and I can’t stay answering 
questions.” 

Rhoda must have been annoyed, but it was 
always hard to gauge the degree because an- 
noyance always made her cool instead of 
flustered. Her feet beat a swift clatter up the 
stairs, and Mrs. Browne sighed her eloquent, 
stifled sigh. 


Tom’s interview with his aunt was one he 
could draw from memory instead of imagina- 
tion. ‘I hope we’re having supper early, Aunt 
Edith,” he had said. “I’m taking a girl to the 
six-thirty picture show.” 

“Ts she one of your old schoolmates, 
Thomas?” his aunt asked. 

“No,” he said. ‘“‘They all seem to be mar- 
ried now—all the good ones.” 

“I’m very glad you outgrew so many,” his 
aunt said. “But then, I’ve always trusted the 
Fowler heritage, in spite of your poor father’s 
obvious gaiety. If she isn’t a schoolmate, who 
is she?” 

“She’s a new girl, I think,” he said. “I hap- 
pened to run into her on Dock Street when 
you sent me down for the afternoon mail. Her 
name is Rhoda, Rhoda Browne.” 

His aunt had always possessed impeccable 
sources of local information. There was Marie: 
who was still in the kitchen, and there was Mr. 
Gorman, who tended the grounds of four 
houses on Locust Street, and then there was the 
Monday Club. : 

‘‘Where does she live?” she asked. 

“On Harrison Street.” 

“That would be the daughter of Mr. Hud- 
son Browne, who is the new manager of the 
Ford agency,” she said, ‘‘a motorcar-sales- 
man’s daughter. Did you say she was pretty, 
Thomas?” 

“T don’t remember if I said,’’ he answered, 
“At any rate, she is.” 

“Well,”’ his aunt said, “I hope she does not 
get you into trouble, Thomas.” 

Of course she should have hoped. To the 
end she had implied that Rhoda had made the 
play for him, and it was impressive to recall on 
how many occasions his aunt had been correct 
when by all the laws of averages she had no 
business to be correct about anything at all. 


‘ 
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It was broad daylight still at six-fifteen on 
Harrison Street, what with the institution of 
daylight saving and with June owning the 
longest day in the year. The house, like his 
aunt’s, had a wire bell pull with a glass knob, 


- that could have been an item in a modern an- 


tique store. Doubt assailed him when he pulled 
the bell and listened to its nervous jangling, 
but Rhoda had been waiting and he had been 
right about her. 

“Oh, hello,” she said. ““Won’t you come in 
for a minute and meet my father and mother?” 


_ And then her voice dropped to a whisper, 


“And tell me your name again. I knew I was 
going to forget it, and now I have.” 

“Harrow,” he said, ‘‘and see you remember 
it next time.” 


Wren she was most nervous, Rhoda ap- 
peared at her calmest, so that he had no way 
of knowing that she was afraid of what he 
might think of Mr. and Mrs. Browne. She 
had no way of knowing, either, that she was 
beautiful enough as she stood by the door to 
cancel out any other impression he might 
have had. At any rate, she had to invite him 
into the house because Mr. Browne had 
wanted to add him up. 

“Well, this is a real pleasure meeting you, 
Mr. Harrow,” Mr. Browne said, ‘and it’s 
kind of you to take our little girl out. Rhoda’s 
always popular wherever she goes, but she 
hasn’t had much time to meet any boy friends 
here yet. The name is Harrow, isn’t it? I don’t 
recall any Harrows in the 
local phone directory.” 

_ “What Mr. Browne 
means,”’ Mrs. Browne said, 
“is that he is trying to get 
acquainted with all the 
names of persons in this 
locality. Mr. Browne, you 
see, has recently assumed 
the management of the Ford 
Motor agency, but perhaps 
Rhoda has already told 
you that, Mr. Harrow.” 

“No, I don’t believe that Miss Browne had 
time to tell me,” he said. “‘I hope you enjoy it 
here, Mr. Browne.” 

He did not blame Mrs. Browne for watch- 
ing him. There was no reason why she should 
not have faced the possibility that he was up 
to no good, and at the time perhaps he 
was not. 

“You don’t live here, do you, Mr. Harrow?” 

“No, I don’t live here exactly,” he said. “I 
don’t truthfully know where I’m living, at the 
moment. New York, as much as any place, I 
suppose, but right now I’m rather at loose 
ends.” 

“Oh,” Mrs. Browne said, “I remember 
now. Rhoda told me you were here visiting a 
relative.” 

““Yes,”’ he said, ‘my aunt. I’m very fond of 
my aunt.” 

“Mother,” Rhoda said, “there isn’t any 
reason to cross-question Mr. Harrow, or per- 
haps he’ll be afraid to come again.” 

“Why, Rhoda,” Mrs: Browne said, “what 
an idea. It’s just the way I am, Mr. Harrow, 
interested in everyone.” 

“Well, Mrs. Browne,” he said, and he 
laughed, “‘that’s just the way I am too.” 

“Besides, mother,” Rhoda said, “he hasn’t 
asked for-my hand in marriage,” and she 
smiled, ‘‘and if he has any designs on me, I'll 
tell you later.” 

“Rhoda,” Mr. Browne said, “I think that 
will be quite enough.” 

“And don’t be ridiculous, Rhoda,” Mrs. 
Browne said. “It’s very kind of you to want 
to take such a bad-mannered girl to the pic- 
tures, Mr. Harrow. And you will have her 
back shortly after nine o’clock, won’t you? 
There’ll be lemonade and cupcakes waiting in 
the kitchen, dear.” 

Rhoda referred to the incident when they 
were outside, walking up Harrison Street. 
“You were nice to them,” she said; “‘I guess 
parents are all that way.” 

“Why shouldn’t I have been nice to them?” 
he had said. ‘“‘They let me take you out, and 
it’s quite true that they don’t know very much 
about me.” 

“Well,” she said, “I guess you know all 
about us now. What did you say your first 
name was?” 
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“It’s Tom,” he said, ‘‘and your first name’s 
Rhoda. I haven’t forgotten that.” 

“You can call me by it,” she said, “‘and I’ll 
call you Tom if it isn’t on too short acquaint- 
ance. Have you got designs on me?” 

“T dare say,” he said. ‘Don’t blame me. 
Anyone would, you know.” 

She laughed, and her laugh fitted with the 
mellow light of six o’clock. ‘Well,’ she 
said, “I’m glad you’ve come right out with 
it. I don’t care up to a point, and you like me, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes,” he said, “considerably.” 

She laughed again more softly. ““Tom,”’ she 
said, “since you’ve been so truthful, I think 
that I should be with you, and I want to tell 
you, unless I change my mind, that I have de- 
signs on you, and I also want to tell you my 
mother and father have.” Then she giggled. 

“What’s so funny?” he asked. 

“Nothing. It’s only exciting,” she said. “No 
young man wearing sort of tailor-made city 
clothes has ever taken me to the pictures. That 
was why mother was so frightened. You can 
understand, can’t you?” 

“Yes,” he said, “but don’t you be fright- 
ened.” 

She laughed, and as they were walking to 
the Bijou Theater the sun had reminded him 
of Milton: and the gilded car of day, his glow- 
ing axle doth allay. 

“I’m not,” she said; ‘‘and besides, I want 
to know more about what you’re like.” 

“Td rather know more about you,” he said. 

“You will,”’ she said. 

By the time America had 
reached the year 1928, sex- 
ual morals, according to 
certain experts, had broken 
down, and this disintegra- 
tion had been assisted by 
Mr. Scott Fitzgerald, whom 
Walter Price for no good 
reason had always called 
“Fitzy,” and by the dim 
lights of those motion- 
picture halls where the al- 
most silent films of those days, at least in 
the country, were accompanied by the piano. 
It could not have helped morals for young 
people in ill-lighted, badly ventilated halls to 
perceive the liberated actions of handsome 
actors and actresses moving in a more desir- 
able world. There was no wonder that sex 
standards were disappearing under this 
erosion, and no wonder that he and Rhoda 
Browne trustingly and conventionally held 
hands the moment that the lights were dimmed, 
like babes in the wood—not that this was 
quite the right way to put it from either of 
their points of view—until the lights went on 
again. There was no wonder that he and 
Rhoda Browne felt a good deal closer emo- 
tionally than they had before, after the pic- 
ture was ended. 

The six-thirty show was over by about half 
past eight, but instead of darkness there was 
still the glow of sunset. 

“Would you like an ice-cream soda?” he 
asked. 

“T’m tired of ice-cream sodas,” she said. “I 
wish it were dark enough so we could see the 
stars. I’d like to go someplace and see the sky, 
and you can’t ever see much of it here with all 
the trees and houses.” 

“There’s the burying ground by the com- 
mon,” he said. ‘““You can see a lot of the sky 
from there, if you’re not afraid of dead 
people.” 

“T’m not afraid,” she said, “I’m only scared 
I'll get briers in my silk stockings.” 

“Tl buy you another pair if you do,” he 
said. 


My, mother always tells me,”’ she said, “‘not 
to accept gifts from men. Well, all right, but 
only if there are briers. You must be anxious 
for me to see the sky.” 

“Not especially,” he said. “I’m only curious 
to know why you want to see it.” 

She glanced at him sideways in the waning 
light. “Because it makes me wish all sorts of 
things I want,” she said, “and I want a lot of 
things.” 

“You mean the sky’s the limit,”’ he said. 

She did not laugh or even smile. “That’s 


what I do mean,” she said. “I never thought 


of it in just that way.” 
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“‘What sort of things does the sky make you 
want?’’ he asked, and she smiled her bright, 
quick smile. 

“I’m afraid I want everything,” she said, 
“and I keep being afraid it will all keep on be- 
ing the way it is.”” 

The burying ground by the common was a 
symbol of the past, perfunctorily maintained 
by the town and no longer employed for its 
original purpose. It was considered correct for 
the local youth to walk there after the six- 
thirty moving-picture show had let out. He 
remembered that they sat side by side on a 
tomb belonging to a Captain Ezra Blood, a 
startling name. 
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“It’s awful to be afraid!” she said. “You 
don’t know what I’m talking about, because 
you don’t know what it’s like to want things 
and know you'll never get them. Clothes. 
diamonds and limousines and things like that. 
I don’t know if I’d care about having them, 
but it’s knowing I'll never get them.” 

‘“‘T know what you mean,” he said. “I guess 
I want a lot of things Ill never get, but the 
trouble with me is I never know just what I 
want.” 

“That means you’ve never been poor,” she 
said, ‘‘or had to want things.” 

‘“‘Maybe, but I’ve never been rich,” he said. 
“Would you like it if I could get you clothes 
and jewels and limousines?” 

“Yes,” she said, “of course, only if you 
started doing that, you’d have to keep me in 
them. I wouldn’t want to start slipping back 
again.” 

“*Maybe I could try,”’ he said. 

“I'd like it if you would,” she said, “but be- 
sides, I’d like it if I were an honest woman.” 

“I don’t know whether you can make 
people honest women, but I might try,” he 
said. 

The color was still in the sky and the clouds 
by the western horizon were still partly gold 
and partly purple. Whenever he saw clouds 
of that color afterward, he always thought of 
fantasy. They were both dealing with a sort 
of make-believe that might possibly turn into 
reality, but even if the reality were possible, 
you did not have to face it unless you wished. 
There were few times in life as entirely agree- 
able. 

“Suppose I were the Count of Monte 
Cristo,” he said. ‘‘You’ve read The Count of 
Monte Cristo, haven’t you?” 

“*Yes,”’ she said. “I’ve been trained carefully 
by my mother.” 

“T didn’t know mothers made daughters 
read The Count of Monte Cristo,” he said. 

“I didn’t say that,’’ she answered. “I read it 
when she wasn’t looking.” 

“All right,” he said, “suppose I were the 
Count of Monte Cristo and I could give you 
everything you wanted.” 

She shook her head. “‘It’s just as well you’re 
not,”’ she said. “I'd be terrible if I had every- 
thing I wanted, but the main thing would be 
to be sure you'd always be the Count of Monte 
Cristo. Do you think you always would?” It 
was colder now the sun was down, and she 
stood up. “I suppose I'll have to go,” she said. 
“There are cupcakes and lemonade in the 
kitchen. I know you’re only visiting your 
aunt or someone, but—after all of this—I 
hope you’re going to be here for a while.” 

He had never thought until then that he 
might just as well write his second play in the 
judge’s house. 

“Oh, I'll be here for quite a while,” he told 
her. 

“IT don’t see how you can be, if you have 
anything to do,” she said. 

Every thought and speech projected its 
pattern afterward, and this one in particular. 

“T haven’t got anything to do at the moment 
because I’m out of a job, but at the same time 
I’m doing a little work,” he told her. **Y ou see, 
I’m writing a play.” 

“You mean like Ibsen?” she said. 

“T wouldn’t call it straight Ibsen,” he said, 
“not The Wild Duck or anything like that; 
but at the same time, it’s a play.” 

“You mean you're so rich that you really 
don’t have to work at anything?” she asked 
him. 

“Oh, no,” he said. “You see, I’ve written 
another play and they hope to produce it on 
Broadway, and they’ve paid me a thousand 
dollars.” 


That was before inflation, but still, the sum 
had a different meaning for each of them. 

“You’re not just telling stories,” she said, 
“that you write plays, and they pay you a 
thousand dollars?” 

““No,”’ he said, ‘‘that’s accurate. I’ve written 
one and now I’m writing another.” 

“How long does it take?’’ she asked. 

“You can’t make any rigid estimate,’ he 
said, “‘but I’d say, if you have a clear idea, 
you ought to get something in shape in about 
three months.” 

“Four thousand dollars a year,’ 
“That isn’t much, is it?” 


> 


she said. 


They were walking down Harrison Street, 
and now the stars were out, but the elm trees 
obscured the stars. 

‘“‘That’s only the advance,” he said. “If the 
plays are good enough, they’ll run into a great 
deal more. If a play’s a hit on Broadway, it 
can be worth a good deal more than a hundred 
thousand dollars.” 

She did not answer for a minute. 

“IT don’t understand what you’re saying,” 
she said, “‘but you did tell me, didn’t you, that 
you have a play that may go on to Broadway? 
May that one be worth more than a hundred 
thousand dollars?” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘perhaps.”’ 

‘And they’ve given you a thousand dollars 
for it, anyway?” she said. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘that’s what they call an 
advance.” 

“T still don’t understand what you’re talking 
about,” she said, “‘and I suppose you're ex- 
aggerating, but I’ve had a wonderful time.” 

“T’ve had a wonderful time too,” he said. 
“What are you doing tomorrow?” 

“T don’t know,” she said, “but you can have 
a cupcake now.” 

They had reached the door of the Browne 
house, and now the dark was falling, but the 
sky was clear and it was possible to see the 
stars. 

“Td like a cupcake very much,” he told her. 

““And when you're eating it,” she said, 
“after I’ve told my mother I’ve come home, I 
wish you'd tell me what you are. What does 
your father do?” 

“He didn’t do anything but lose money,” 
he said. ‘‘He died of flu after the last war, but 
he did take me to Jack’s.” 

*‘What’s Jack’s?” she asked. 

“In New York,” he said. “It used to be a 
restaurant on Sixth Avenue before prohibi- 
tion. He took me there when he was drunk 
one night, and he sang me a little song.” 

“What song?” she asked. Another thing 
about Rhoda, she was always avid for small 
detail. 

“Oh,” he said, “it was a silly song: 


“Stay in there punching, sonny ; 
Down’t let your heart fall plop. 
Someday the nation will honor you, too, 
As it’s honored your dear old pop.” 


They were in the Brownes’ kitchen, with its 
coal-burning stove and soapstone sink, but 
the lemonade and the cupcakes were on the 
table, just as Mrs. Browne said they would be. 

“T still don’t understand you,”’ Rhoda said, 
“‘but I do hope the nation will honor you, too.” 

She had pulled off her cloche hat. The elec- 
tric bulb from the kitchen wall bracket made 
her hair glow, and cast perfect shadows on her 
photogenic face. She was prettier than anyone 
he had ever known or ever would. He moved 
to touch her, and she did not move away. 


“Marry in haste and repent in what?” 
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“Not here,” she whispered. ““Mother wi 
be listening through the register upstairs.” 

But she did kiss him, once, in the shado 
just outside the front door. There was nothing 
spectacular about the embrace, since at that 
time the gesture was conventional, but he 
never forgot the touch of her lips, or her fare- 
well whisper. No one ever again had whis- 
pered as merrily and beguilingly as Rhoda. 

“Good night, Monte Cristo,” she said. “I'll 
see you in the cemetery tomorrow afternoon.” 


There had once been a time when he had 
resented, though he had always artistically ad- 
mired, the inevitability of Greek tragedy. 
From the opening scene onward it never re- 
quired an interpretive chorus to make it clear 
that the hero, gifted though he might be by 
the gods, would never extricate himself from 
the difficulties into which the Fates had cast 
him. 

His experience with Rhoda Browne was 
something the Greeks might have understood 
better than the moderns. There was coinci- 
dence in his having met her on Dock Street 
just when he had left New York and Betty 
Howland forever; but coincidence, a Greek 
would say, was furnished by the gods, and 
after he had met her the ending was in- 
evitable. No one could erase the truth that he 
and Rhoda were in love. 


wou could debate with yourself exactly 
what the phrase “in love” might mean, and 
undoubtedly it never had meant the same 
thing to any two individuals. From his point 
of view, it was not infatuation, because he had 
always seen her in clear perspective. He loved 
her humor and her honesty and he must have 
also loved her for the things that he could give 
her that she wanted. q 

It was obvious that next day that Rhoda had 
given her parents some sort of balance sheet. 

“Mother wonders whether you wouldn’t 
care to come to supper tomorrow night,” 
Rhoda said, ‘and pa’s going to buy some 
lobsters, in case you want to know.” 

*‘Would you like to have me?” he asked her. 

When he asked the question, he could re- 
member that he had been trying to analyze her 
charm. 

“Don’t ask silly questions to get compli- 
ments,” she said. ““Or maybe you don’t like 
lobsters ?”” 

“T always like them,” he said, “‘in the com- 
pany of a pretty girl.” 

“That’s a silly thing to say, too, because 
lobsters always taste the same. You remember | 
what you said yesterday about silk stockings?” 

““Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘I remember.” 

“Well, look,” she said, and she pointed at 
her ankle, “‘you can get me a pair and bring 
them around tomorrow night.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 85 
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“Pll get you a dozen so you won’t have to 
remind me any more,” he said. 

“A dozen?” she said. ‘Well, all right, if 
you'll help so I can get them upstairs without 
mother seeing them, because mother might 
think ——” 

He laughed; she could always make him 
laugh. “‘Oh, no,” he said, “not for a dozen 
pairs, and I'll tell you another thing I'll do. 
I'll buy a new Ford from your father.” 

“You mean you'll buy it on account of 
me?” she said. 

“That’s right,” he said, “‘and you won’t get 
your stockings torn in the brambles any 
more.” 

He had learned one useful thing about the 
town long before he had met Rhoda, and this 
was that everyone’s life there was an open 
book, whether one wanted it to be or not. 
Thus he was not astonished to find when he 
had arrived at Harrison Street that evening 
that Mr. and Mrs. Browne had been able to 
learn a good deal about him. Mrs. Browne 
was alone in the overstuffed parlor with a 
faded framed photograph on her lap. 

“Rhoda is working in the kitchen,” she said. 
“‘She’s much more of a homebody than I ever 
used to be. I hadn’t realized that your aunt was 
the Miss Fowler who lives in that delightful 
old gingerbread house near Johnson Street, 
Mr. Harrow.” 

Her intentions were obvious, but from the 
very first they had never alarmed or irritated 
him. On the contrary, his interest was stimu- 
lated, as it always was when he encountered 
something new. He had never been considered 
a desirable match before, and the feeling was 
agreeable. 

“It’s known around here as the old Judge 
Fowler house,” he said. “I have never been 
enthusiastic about my grandfather’s taste in 
architecture, but perhaps you're right that it 
is delightful in a way.” 

Mrs. Browne sighed lightly. ‘The home 
where one has spent happy hours of childhood 
and youth must always be delightful in its 
way,”’ she said. ““Now when you came in, Mr. 
Harrow, you surprised me poring over a 
photograph of my old home.” She held the 
framed picture out to him, and he found him- 
self examining the awkward outlines of a huge 
house with a bulbous front and a columned 
portico. “It’s my dear mother’s photograph 
of the old Rhyelle mansion in Baltimore, now 
unfortunately torn down to make room for a 
real-estate development.” 

When Mrs. Browne became one of the Bal- 
timore Rhyelles, she assumed a South Mason 
and Dixon accent, a soft, almost imperceptible 
slurring of intonation which was never a part 
of her ordinary speech. 

“The ballroom was in the large wing in the 
back, just yonder,” she said. “I was presented 
there to Baltimore society, and I met Mr. 
Browne at that year’s cotillion. He had come 
with some other young men from the Univer- 
sity of Maryland.” 

“Tt’s an interesting house,” he said. ‘““No 
wonder you like to look at it.” 

“T only like to at odd moments,” Mrs. 
Browne said. “I don’t believe in stepping 
backward into the past, but I do wish you 
might have seen it. It would have made such 
a background for a play, and Rhoda says 
you’re a playwright, Mr. Harrow. It must be 
fascinating being a playwright. . . . Oh, here 
comes Mr. Browne.” 


M.. Browne that evening was dressed in a 
blue double-breasted suit, and you could see 
that he was too anxious ever to be a good sales- 
man. That was one thing to remember—never 
fall on your face with eagerness. 

“Hudson,” Mrs. Browne said, “perhaps it’s 
enough of an occasion so that Mr. Harrow 
would like to take a little something.” 

“T guess you’ve got to come up with that 
again,” Mr. Browne said. “What little some- 
thing?” 

Mrs. Browne was sweet and patient. “Some 
of the something, Hudson, that you brought 
home from the sales convention,” she said. 

“Oh,”’ Mr. Browne said. “Why, you bet. 
You could do with a snort of rye, couldn’t 
you, Mr. Harrow? It isn’t bad hooch. Our 
main distributor gave it to me, so it’s got to 
be good.” 


“I wish you wouldn’t call it a snort, Hud- 
son,” Mrs. Browne said. 

Then they were interrupted by a scream 
from the kitchen. 

“Mother!” Rhoda screamed. 

“What is it, dear?’ Mrs. Browne called. 

“The lobsters, mother!” Rhoda screamed. 
“One of them’s got away, and he’s lost the 
plug out of his claw and the others whistle 
when you put them in the pot!” 

“Please let me help her, Mrs. Browne,” 
Tom said. “I’m wonderful with lobsters.” 


I was a prediction, not an established fact. 
He had never before thought of trying to be 
wonderful with lobsters. Rhoda was wearing 
an apron over her green dress with the red 
spots. Her sleeves were rolled up, and her 
hair was rumpled. 

“That’s what comes of trying to show you 
what a good cook I am,” she said. “I told 
mother it wouldn’t work. I’ve always hated 
housework.” 

“T don’t blame you,” he said. ‘““Where’s the 
lobster who lost his plug?” 

““He’s under the sink,” she said. “‘Here’s the 
broom. Get the broom in front of him, and 
when he bites it, grab him.” 

It worked, like many of Rhoda’s sugges- 
tions. 

“If you know so much about it, why did 
you scream ?”’ he asked. 

“Don’t be a dumbbell,’’ Rhoda said. “To 
get you out here, naturally. I don’t like the 
going-over they’re giving you in the parlor.” 

“It’s no going-over. Your father’s going to 
give me a snort of hooch,” he said. 

“Well,” she answered, “I can handle you 
without their help; and besides, I’d rather.” 

“So would I rather have you,” he said. 

“T bet you didn’t bring the stockings,’ she 
said. 

“You're wrong,” he answered, “I brought 
them.” 

“Oh,” she said. ‘‘Where are they?” : 

“On a chair in the hall,” he said. “I don’t 
think anybody noticed the package.” 

“I’d better get it upstairs, quick,” she said. 
“You can watch the lobsters and I’ll run up 
and wash my face and brush my hair.” 

It was curious that since that night he had 
never learned much more about Rhoda’s 
family, but, at the same time, he had dis- 
covered almost all that was necessary for a 
son-in-law to know; and there were points 
beyond which curiosity should not go about a 
girl’s parents if one were in love with her. 
All that was necessary was to take Rhoda’s 
family as they were, and they were not so hard 
to take. 

Mrs. Browne had been sweet and thought- 
ful, and Mr. Browne basically was a good 
old guy, and both of them had gratitude, 
which was something one did not always get 
from in-laws. He had never been able to blame 
Rhoda for her desire to escape from them, be- 
cause every child in the world always wanted 
something that childhood had not given, and 
Rhoda’s had never given her security. 

“You were kind to them,” she told him 
that evening, “and they were awfully silly, 
weren’t they?” 

“T don’t know that you’d call them silly 
exactly,” he said. 

“Of course you would,” she answered, 
“throwing you and me together, and it’s only 
a wonder they didn’t make you run away.” 

“J don’t want to run away,” he said. “TI 
wanted you and me to be thrown together. 
That’s what I came here hoping.” 

“It would have scared off a lot of boys,” 
she said. ‘““Anyway, you were sweet. And of 
course I love them, I suppose. Oh, dear, I wish 
I could keep on believing.” 

“Believing what?” he asked. 

“Tn their amounting to anything,” she said. 
“Oh, dear, it’s awful to wake up and start 
seeing things. Maybe every girl in the world 
gets frightened who isn’t rich and who has a 
little sense.” 

“Frightened of what?” he asked. 

“Why, frightened at what’s going to happen 
to her,” she said. ‘‘A girl’s life is always a hor- 
rid, unfair dancing party. That’s true, you 
know.” 

She disengaged her hand from his, did a 
quick dance turn in the middle of the Brussels 
carpet and sat down opposite him in a straight- 


backed chair with her ankles carefully crossed, 
and her hands neatly folded on her lap. 

“A girl’s got to sit and wait for some man 
to ask her to do anything at all,” she said. 
“If he’s awful you don’t know whether you 
ought to say ‘no’ to him or not because then 
there may not be anyone else, ever, to ask you 
anything, but there’s one thing you always 
know. You can’t keep sitting here, pretending 
that you like the music. Somebody’s got to 
take you away, but the frightening thing is, no 
one may ever ask you—or worse than that, no 
one you want.” 

She stopped and smiled, her sudden, swift 
smile. 

“Don’t pretend that you’re a wallflower,” 
he said. “‘And it isn’t hospitable of you to be 
away off across the room.” 

“Well, if you’re asking me to join you,”’ she 
said, ““come over here and make the proposi- 
tion and lead me back. Someone’s got to ask 
me sometime.” 

He could never tell when they had reached 
an understanding. There were no perceptible 
stages, except for the beginning at Dock Street. 
Everything between them had been inevitable, 
but gradual. That night he had not asked her 
anything, and yet he must have known as sure 
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as fate that he was going to, and just as surely 
that she would agree. 

“T know,” she said, “‘it isn’t polite for me to 
talk about myself. People always say in advice 
to the lovelorn that you should draw your 
gentleman caller out. Get him to talk about 
himself. Do you want to talk about yourself?” 

“Why, not especially,” he said. 

“And I don’t know whether I want you to, 
either,”’ she said, “because you make me feel 
how dumb I am. But, anyway, what’s the 
name of this play you’re writing now?” 

“Tt’s called Little Liar,” he said. 

“That’s a queer name,”’ she said. ‘““What’s 
your play about?” 

“It’s about a man who falls in love with his 
conscience,” he said. 

“Are you trying to be funny?” she asked. 
“How can anyone fall in love with his con- 
science?” 

“Well,” he said, “in this play, the man’s 
conscience is a beautiful girl, and the man is in 
bed in his bedroom in the first act, after having 
done something that disturbs his conscience; 
and his conscience, the beautiful girl, keeps 
knocking and knocking, and finally she comes 
in because she is so tired of knocking. She’s 
always been knocking on doors for years try- 
ing to get to him, she says, and he’s never 
listened.” 

She was listening to him carefully, but she 
still looked puzzled. “She comes right into 
his bedroom?” she said. “I wouldn’t dare do 
that, but it isn’t a bad idea. But how does he 
know that she’s his conscience?” 

“Because she tells him so,” he said, “‘and he 
apologizes for never having listened to her 
before. He didn’t know she was so beautiful, 
and he falls in love with her.” 1 

“What is she wearing,’ she asked, ‘“‘when 
she comes into the bedroom?” 

“Negligee,”” he said. “She’s thinly clad. 
After all, consciences don’t need many 
clothes.” 
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“Gosh,” she said, “I don’t see how you 
thought any of this up. What happens then?” 

“The curtain goes down,” he said. “It’s the 
end of the first act. In the second act she falls 
in love with him and she loves him so much she 
lets him do almost anything he wants.” 

“TI wish I had a conscience like that,’ she 
said, ‘“‘only mine would have to be a boy. But 
what happens after that?” 

“Well, that’s the third act,” he said, ‘‘and 
I’m working on it now. He quarrels with his 
conscience, and they get divorced, and he’s 
back in his bedroom again, entirely devoid of 
conscience, and that’s as far as I’ve gone, ex- 
cept that he’s going to ask her to come back.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Because he finds it very lonely to have no 
conscience at all,” he said. “‘But just when he’s 
made up his mind to get along without one, 
there she is, knocking at his door. Divorced 
or not, you can’t get rid of conscience.” 

“Jt sounds sort of peculiar,” she said. “But 
then, I’ve only seen a few stock companies act 
plays.” 

“There’s nothing peculiar about having a 
conscience,” he said. ““Everybody has one.” 

“Have you got a conscience about me?” 
she asked. 

**Yes,” he said, “I think I have.” 

“That’s nice if it’s true,” she said, ““because 
most men don’t seem to have much of any 
about girls. That’s why you have to be on the 
lookout, always. It gets awfully tiresome being 
on the lookout.” 

“That’s what he tells his conscience in the 
play,” he said. ““No one has much conscience 
about his conscience.” 

The house was very still, and he put his arm 
around her. 

“Remember your conscience,” she said, 
“she may not like it.” But she did not move 
away. 

““My conscience is getting on fine,” he said. 
““How’s yours?” 


She laughed, one of those quick laughs 
whose echo always lingered in his memory. 
“‘A girl doesn’t need one, usually, as long as 
she deals with facts,’ she said, “and maybe 
you’re beginning to be a fact. I sort of hope 
you are.” 

“T hope so, too,” he said, “but maybe we’d 
both know better if you’d let me kiss you.” 

‘“‘That’s a silly thing to say,” she said. “You 
know very well I will. So stop talking and go 
ahead and do it.” 

One thing about Rhoda had always been 
that her frankness never spoiled anything. It 
did not spoil anything to know that he had 
done what she had been expecting, and that 
she had wanted him to do it. 

“T’ve got on violet talcum powder,” she said. 
“I’m glad it didn’t make you sneeze.” 

“It didn’t,” he said. 

“Well, dust it off your shoulder,” she said. 
“Tt gets all over everything, doesn’t it? I wish 
I had some French perfume.” 

“Tll get you some,” he said. 

“That would be nice,”’ she said, “‘if I could 
think of some way of using it so mother 
wouldn’t notice. Mother’s quick about things, 
sometimes, when she gets her mind off Balti- 
more.” 

‘“‘Maybe I can find you some scentless per- 
fume,” he said. “It'll be in a clear, crystal 
bottle labeled ‘Hide and Seek’ or else ‘Camou- 
flage.” ‘Camouflage’ would be a better name, 
considering it’s French.” 

“It’s hard for me to tell whether you’re ever 
serious,” she said, “because you’re always 
joking. I’ve got to get out of this. I want to be 
where I can use French perfume, and I don’t 
want it called ‘Camouflage.’ I don’t want any- 
thing to be camouflage. Oh, Tom, I’m so afraid 
I won't.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said. “I’m not joking, 
Rhoda.” 

“T won't be if you don’t go away,” she said. 
“You're the only person I’ve ever seen 
who—who ——” 

He waited, but she did not go on. “Who 
what?” he asked. 

“IT don’t have to tell you what,” she said. 
“You know very well. Now kiss me good night 
again. I want to be asleep before mother comes 
back, and I'll see you again at the cemetery 
tomorrow at the same tombstone. Good night, 
Monte Cristo.” 
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had spent together, but at the same time, he 
had never worked so hard_ If the fantasy, Little 
Liar, were finally to give him a place, as many 
reviewers asreed_ m future histories of drama. 
he could thank Rhoda The best m art was 
born only of moentive, which might be fear, 
hunger, jealousy or cupidity, but the meentive 
that made him spend hours on Little Liar that 
summer was solely the drive to show Rhoda 
that he could carn another cash advance. 
other things on his mind. mcludimg a constant 
correspondence with the Higgins office. It had 
finally been decided that Hero’s Return was to 
be put mito rehearsal toward the middle of 
September. Since he was the author, this meant 
that he should return to New York the first of 
September for the castims. and thus the time 
for finishing Littl Liar was briefer than he 
thought. 

When he had received this communication 
from the Higgins office, it was the end of July. 
The sensible thmg to do was to pack up and 
go to New York to finish Littl Liar without 
any further interruptions. If he had wanted, he 
could have left that momimeg and simply have 
sent 2 note to Rhoda. But the possibility never 
occurred to him. No one m love could be a 
cynic, and he was in love with Rhoda, and con- 
sequently without the capability of judgment. 
He was beguiled. and he never blamed bim- 
self. 

He had developed a habs that summer of 
parking his Ford roadster om Dock Sirect, 
opposite the typme school, knowing very well 
that concealment was impossible. He sat 
waiting for her that afternoon after the news 
speeches of Little Liar, oblivious of the people 
and the sounds on Dock Street. He was happy 
without knowing that he had been happy until 
years Later. In his preoccupation with his last 
lines, he was not comscious of contentment 
until he saw Rhoda walk out of the old brick 
building. She was wearing 2 plam cotton-print 
dress and she was carrying her shorthand 
notebook. 

“I'm glad you've put the top down,” she 
said. “Let's go for quite a long ride. shall 
wer 

“All night,” he said_ 

“Tm tired,” she said. “It was an awful bore 
up there today doimg speed tests. Every girl 
should learn to support herself if necessary, 
but I don’t want anybody to tell me so agam.™ 

“T won't,” he sax. “I don’t want you to sup- 
port yourself.” 

“Well just keep thinking along those limes,” 
she said. “How are you dome with the play?” 

“It's all there,” he said, “but i needs some 
gomeg over.” 

“You keep fussing with it,” she said. “Why 
don't you send i the way it i\ and start on 
something new?” 

“So Ill get another advance, you mean?” 
he asked 

“Yes.” she said, “that’s what I mean. You 
ought to keep dome im without wasting so 
much time. You said you could do four of them 
a year. Pll bet if you put your mind on it, you 
could do sxx.” 
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“T don’t scem to be able to explam.” he said, 
“that I'm not selling these plays for a thousand 
dollars. If the play’s a success, I may get a 
good deal more.~ 

“But you can’t tell,” Rhoda said. “I still 
think what you have now is the pomt.” 

“You're a funny girl,” he said, “an awfully 
funny giril.~ 

“TI don't feel so funny,~ she said. “How 
much money have you got m your pocket 
Tight now? Is it quite a lot?” 

“Quite,” he said, “comparatively speaking 
I think a little over fifty dollars.” 

“You think? Don’t you know?” she asked. 

“Not down to the last nickel™ he said. 
“Would you like me to stop and count it?” 

“No,” she said. “But as long as you have 
fifty dollars, why don’t you take me to a road- 
house somewhere and get me some dinner 
and a bootleg cocktail? [ve never been to a 
roadhouse.” 

“T don't know whether there are any around 
here.~ he said. 

“There must be some,~ she said. “Why not 
ask somebody at a fillmg station where a 
roadhouse is?” 

“All nght,~ he said, “Tl ask.” 


Thc place they Seek Se ey 
Kottaze Dmer. He could remember the un- 
comfortable booth, the man m the spotted 
tuxedo playing the piano and the violent taste 
of the gm and ginger ale at one dollar a drink. 

“Gosh,” Rhoda said, “so this is really it? 
This must be like New York.” 

“Dont drmk that too fast,” he said, “or 
you may go blind. This isn’t a roadhouse; this 
is called a speak-easy. They have bigger and 
better ones m New York. And that reminds 
me; I've been meaning to tell you, I got a let- 
ter this morning saying that the play’s gomg 
into rehearsal m September, and theyll be 
casting it before that. I've got to thmk about 
getting back to New York.~ : 

Her lips trembled and her hands shook as 
she endeavored to pick up her gm and ginger 
ale im 2 sophisticated manner. 

“Well, you're not gomeg to go to New York 
and associate with a lot of actors and actresses 
and chorus giris unless I go with you,” she 
said. “How soon are you gomg?” 

“I don’t see how it can be arranged very well © 
for you to go with me,” he said. “Fl come © 
right back as soon as the play starts gome~ 

She shook her head. “They never come back 
in the movies,” she said, “when they go to the 
city and leave the small-town girl Anyway, I 
won't take a chance. You don’t thmk Tm 
gome, to let you go. do you?” 

She always made him laugh at unexpected 
moments. 

“You needn't laugh,” she said. “TT never 
have a chance at anyone like you agam All 
right, you've got to marry me.” 

“But I can’t, Rhoda.” he told her, “until I 
know whether I have enough money to support 
a wife” 

He could still remember the exact tune 
beimg beaten out on the piano. It was Smiles, 
not quite so dated then as it was at present. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 83 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86 

“TI know,” she said. “It’s awfully dangerous, 
but I’ve got to take a chance, that’s all. I can’t 
let you go without me. . . . What are you 
laughing at?” 

“Only smiling,” he said. ““There are smiles 
that make me happy. I never thought you’d 
propose to me in quite this way. All right, ’ll 
take a chance if you will.” 

“All right,” she said. ““You’d better tell 
mother and pa tonight, even if we have to wake 
them up to tell them, and we’ll go to Niagara 
Falls.” 

“Niagara Falls?” he repeated. ““Why Niag- 
ara Falls?” 
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“Because it’s where people go to get used 
to each other.” 

*“Not necessarily,”’ he said. 

“Well, anyway,” she told him, ‘I’ve always 
dreamed of going to Niagara Falls. Is it ex- 
pensive at Niagara Falls?” 


He never had occasion to go to Niagara 
Falls again, nor had he afterward any desire 
because he knew that he would suffer dis- 
appointment if anything had changed, and 
doubtless everything had, including the Falls 
themselves. He did not care to be introduced to 
the new Niagara Falls. He wanted the old 
Niagara of September, 1928, when he and 
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Rhoda spent those fleeting days there after 
their single night at the Wellington Manor 
House. 

“Do you know what I think?’ Rhoda had 
said. “I don’t believe that customs man 
thought we are married.” 

“He was only looking for liquor,” he told 
her, “not making a moral research.” 

“Well, it’s lucky he wasn’t making an im- 
moral research,” Rhoda said, ‘“‘or he might 
have found the pint.” 

“No, he wouldn’t have,” he said. ““American 
officials seldom molest American women.” 

“There might have been a matron,” she 
said. ‘““They have them in the movies.” 
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“Not for a pint of Scotch,” he said. “Only 
to break up rings of diamond smugglers.” 

“Will you get me some diamonds that I can 
smuggle sometime?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘of course. It wouldn’t look 
right if I didn’t.” 

Could you still hear the Falls at night from 
the third-floor suite of the Iroquois, which he 
had insisted on taking because he had never 
previously occupied a hotel suite, always 
provided the Iroquois House still existed? 
Doubtless the sound of the Falls was there, 
but they would be drumming a different tune 
from the one he and Rhoda had heard in the 
middle of the night. 

“Tt makes me feel as though I had never 
paid attention to anything before,” she told 
him once, “and the noise is trying to tell us 
something, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” he said, “it’s trying.” ; 

“But we don’t know what.” She shivered 
when she said it. “I hate not knowing. I always 
hate to guess.” 

“Everything’s trying to tell you something, 
and no one ever quite understands what,” he 
said. ““That’s why no one can ever be sure of 
anything.” 


: : z 
“Well, I’m sure of one thing,” she said. ‘I’m 


happy right now. I never dreamed I could be 
so happy.” 

“Well,” he said, ‘that’s something, and the 
same goes with me, in case you want to know.” 

“You’re happy in a different way,” she said. 
“You can’t be as happy as I am because 
everything isn’t so new.” 

““You’re new,” he said. “You always will 
bes 

He had never made a truer remark. Every 
time he had ever seen her, there had never 
been the repetitions that threw most human 
relationships into lines of boredom. There 
was always something different with her in the 
same way that the month of May was different- 
every year, in spite of how well you thought 
you knew it. . 

“There’s another thing I’m sure of,” he 
said. “I love you. Do you love me?” 

‘Don’t be dumb,” she said. “I don’t see 
how I was lucky enough to find you. Gosh, 
I’m a lucky girl.” 

“At the moment,” he said. 

“Don’t start saying things like that,” she 
said. “It’s got to be a permanent moment.” 

“Tt sounded permanent when I said those 
things in church, and I meant them, Rhoda.” 

“Oh, yes,”’ she said. ““You’ve got me and 
I’ve got you, and now what? You never seem 
to want to keep your mind on the now what.” 

“But I’ve told you I don’t know what,” he 
said, ‘‘so I can’t put my mind on it.” 

“T don’t mean the big what,” she said. “TI 
mean the little whats. What are we going to 
do when we get to New York? That’s what I 
mean. Where are we going to live?” 

“In a hotel, I guess,” he said, ‘“‘some low- 
priced one.” 

“Just a cheap hotel,” she said, ‘‘and not go 
apartment hunting, the way they do in books? 
I want an apartment with a very soft, gray 
carpet in the bedroom and a chaise longue, 
and a dressing table with flounces.” 

“But we don’t know what kind of apart- 
ment,”’ he said, ‘‘or what I can afford. I won’t 
know until we see what happens to the play.” 


She was silent and their thoughts were lost 
in the roar of Niagara. 

“All right,’ she said, ‘maybe I was crazy 
to marry you, but J still think I was right.” 

“That’s nice to know,” he said. 

“Oh, darling, I didn’t mean it in that way 
at all,” she said. “Being right has nothing to 
do with loving someone, and I fell in love with 
you right away, and being in love and common 
sense don’t mix; but a girl has to make them 
go together. It’s difficult being a girl, darling. 
I’ve told you and I’ve told you, she has to 
take a chance on something, and she doesn’t 
have too many chances.” 

“All right, you put your bet down,” he said. 

“T know the way it must sound to you,” she 
said, “‘but please don’t forget I’m in love with 
you.” ; 

“All right,” he said, “Ill hold that thought.” 

“Darling, I do really love you, but I'll tell 
you one thing: I won’t have a baby in a hotel.” 

“People don’t as a rule,” he said. ““They 
usually have them in hospitals.” 
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“Don’t laugh,” she said, ‘“‘please, because 
I'd like to have a baby, and it could happen, 
couldn’t it?” 

“It might very well,” he said. “I wouldn’t 
want to bet on its not.” 

“Well then, I know what I'll do,” she said, 
“when we get to New York, I'll start looking 
at all the very best apartments, duplexes with 
swimming pools and things like that, just in 
case we might be able to afford one.” 

“All right,” he said, “it wouldn’t hurt to 
look.” 


The time had not yet arrived when Arthur 
Higgins was customarily called old-fashioned 
by a younger Broadway generation, and he 
doubtless did end by being overcareful and 
conventional, but up to his last days Tom had 
still looked on Arthur Higgins as the best 
producer he had ever known. He was a gradu- 
ate of the Harvard Law School, and had been 
a junior partner in a large downtown firm, 
and had been commissioned a major in the 
First World War. He had become interested 
in the theater when he had married an English 
actress named Helen Adair, who had come to 
New York with a Shakespeare company. 
After marrying Helen Adair, his interest in 
the theater had grown, but he was comfortably 
established in the law. He would doubtless 
have ended as a senior law partner if he had 
not acquired a client who was a playwright, 
Burton Millis, who -had just finished The Last 
Long Walk, and had been unable to interest 
anyone in it. As Arthur had said once himself, 
he had not cared much for 
the Millis play. It was Helen 
who got him interested in 


-- The Last Long Walk, and 


there must have always been 
another side to Arthur Hig- 
gins which he had never 
known existed until his wife 
had brought it out. 

“Tt was,” as Helen Adair 
used to say at the Higgins 
Sunday suppers, “‘there 
in Arthur all the time, 
and he never knew it—his love of theater.” 

When Tom called at the Higgins office one 
afternoon around the first of September, 
Arthur Higgins was easily one of the leading 
producers in New York. He had visited the 
outer office often in the past as an employee of 
the Sullivan agency, but this was different. The 
people seated in the waiting room, all trying to 
look happy and all assuming a nervous watch- 
fulness apparent only in people applying for a 
theater job, were waiting to try out for the play 
he had written. When the girl at the reception 
desk looked up, he saw that her eyes were 
coldly gray and her face and figure were 
coolly beautiful. She had been cast exactly for 
the part a girl must play at that reception desk. 

“T have an appointment with Mr. Higgins 
at three o’clock,”’ he said. 

She looked at him carefully. ““Oh,” she said, 
“then you must be Mr. Harrow. Do you know 
your way to Mr. Higgins’ office?” 

“I’m afraid not,” he answered. 

“Tl show you,” she said. 

She was trimly, freshly beautiful, but his in- 
terest was entirely impersonal. 

“T read a copy of Hero’s Return yesterday,” 
she said. Her voice had changed now that she 
had left the waiting room. “I thought it was 
swell, Mr. Harrow—not that everybody hasn’t 
told you that.” 

“Why, thanks,” he said. ““Too many people 
can’t tell me that.” 

“T never thought you’d be so young,” she 
said. “You look as young as photographs of 
Scott Fitzgerald.” 

“Now you mention it,” he said, “I’ve sel- 
dom felt as juvenile as I do this afternoon. Is 
this the maestro’s office?” 

“Yes,” she said, “it’s Mr. Higgins’ office.” 

Her voice was formal again; she was turn- 
ing the bronze knob of a dark oak door. It was 
the first time he had seen Nancy Mulford. He 
never guessed that he would end by being 
more dependent on Nancy Mulford than on 
any woman he had ever known. He only knew 
years later that another preview of his life had 
been shown him, if he had had the sense or the 
interest to perceive its outlines. 

“Mr. Higgins,” Nancy said, “this is Mr. 
Harrow.” 


He who learns the rules of 
wisdom without conform- 
ing to them in his life is like 
a man who labored in his 
fields, but did not sow. 


The office was Jacobean. Its heavy tables, 
tapestry-backed chairs and dark oak woodwork 
were considered appropriate then for an office 
in which the dramatic arts were discussed. If 
the setting ceased to impress him in later years, 
even to the point of appearing to him like a 
contrived arrogance, he was impressed that 
afternoon. Arthur Higgins, behind his dark 
oak table, was always impressive with his thin, 
patrician head lighted by a diamond-leaded 
window to his left; and Miss Helen Adair— 
she had an actress’ reluctance to adopt her 
husband’s name—seated at one end of the 
table, gracious, beautiful in a Shakespearean 
satin gown, added to the impressiveness. 

“Well, my boy,” Arthur Higgins said, “‘well 
met, if I may use a part of a great quotation. 
Tom, I don’t believe you’ve met my wife, who 
is especially here for this happy occasion.” 

““How do you do, sir?’ he said. “It’s a great 
pleasure to meet you, Mrs. Higgins.” 

“Indeed yes,” she said, “‘Dear boy, call me 
Miss Adair and later Helen, when we come to 
know and love each other as I’m sure we 
shall.” 

“Indeed yes, Miss Adair,”’ he said. He had 
not meant to say “indeed yes,” but it was al- 
ways a temptation to deal in resounding 
phrases in the Higgins office. 

“The play,” Miss Adair said, “I adored 
every word of it, and all its crisp perfection, 
and so did my lord and master, didn’t you, 
Arthur?” 

Arthur Higgins gazed blandly through the 
Jacobean twilight, and then there was a faint 
flicker on his face, but not 
a smile. “Indeed yes,” he 
said. 

Tom understood after 
that that anyone was a fool 
who underrated Arthur Hig- 
gins, and you could never 
be sure exactly when he was 
laughing inside himself. 

“T wonder how you hit 
on the theme,” Miss Adair 
said. “I suppose it came 
to you in a burst of inspi- 
ration and the title captures it perfectly— 
Hero’s Return.” 

“It sounds beautiful as you speak it, Miss 
Adair,” he said. “I got the title idea from 
Stevenson’s poem, of course.” 

“Oh, yes,’ Miss Adair said, ‘dear R.LS. 
He did lay him down with a will.” 

“We must find an actor,” Arthur Higgins 
said, ‘‘who can look like a soldier and talk like 
one, but I don’t want him What Price Glory— 
this isn’t Stallings. I am thinking especially of 
the new boy, Albert Briggs. We'd better get 
him in to read, don’t you think so, darling?” 

“Yes,” Miss Adair said, “although I love 
to talk to Mr. Harrow, dear. He’s so much 
more literate than I thought he would be.” 

“It’s a literate play,” Arthur Higgins said, 
“and I think it’s an acting play, and you don’t 
so often get those two together, but there’s one 
thing I think you ought to cut, an incongruity 
in my opinion, but we need not mention it 
now.” 

That was what they always did. They led up 
to it gradually, putting you off balance by in- 
telligent praise before they delivered the 
punch, but he was not aware of the technique 
then. 

“What incongruity ?’’ he asked. 

“Where he sings that song,” Arthur Hig- 
gins said. ‘In a mood of deep seriousness that 
verges upon tragedy, he suddenly sings a musi- 
cal-comedy lyric. It seems to me an inartistic 
clash of contrast. Don’t you agree with me, 
dear?” 

“Yes,” Miss Adair said, “I am afraid per- 
haps I do.” 


SAADI 


H. was to learn that the Higginses always 
stuck together and that Arthur Higgins was 
constantly looking for incongruities, but it 
was not an incongruity. It was dramatic con- 
trast and in its place more tragic than any 
serious line. 

“You mean,” he said, “‘ ‘someday the nation 
will honor you, too, as it’s honored your 
dear old pop?’”’ 

“That’s it,” Mr. Higgins said, “incongru- 
ous.” 

“Not if it’s done right,”’ he said. If he had 
not stood up for his lines then, he would have 





been like all the others who ended by letting 
Mr. and Mrs. Higgins write their plays for 
them. As it was, he was one of the very few 
young playwrights who could argue with 
Arthur Higgins. 

“I can see no right way of doing it,” Arthur 
Higgins said. 

There was a pause and Tom Harrow knew 
that a new tension had crept into the room. 

“You see, it’s this way,” he said. ‘“‘He’s been 
drinking. He comes on after the automobile 
smashup and they tell him the girl is dead, and 
he knows he’s a hell of a hero. Well, he sings 
it and does a dance step—that’s the way he 
reacts, that’s all.” 
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“Does a dance step?” Arthur Higgins said. 
“Oh no, not a dance step.” 

“Yes,” Tom Harrow said, “like a song-and- 
dance man. He says, “Oh, she’s dead, is she?’ 
And then he goes right into it. I could show 
you what I meant if I had a hat and cane.” 

Arthur Higgins picked up the telephone be- 
side him. ““Ask Miss Mulford to bring in a 
walking stick and a hat right away,” he said. 
“I didn’t know you were an actor.” 

He had never been an actor except for being 
able to illustrate a line. Hé“still remembered 
the business with the hat and cane. Miss Mul- 
ford handed him his hat and Arthur Higgins’ 
Malacca cane. 
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“Well, it goes like this,” he said. “*‘Oh, she’s 
dead, is she?’ and he gives a double shuffle, and 
then he repeats it, ‘Oh, she’s dead, is she? All 
right, strike up the band! 


Stay in there punching, sonny ; 
Don’t let your heart fall plop. 
Someday the nation will honor you, too, 
As it’s honored your dear old pop. 


How am I doing pals?’ That’s all, and it fits if 
you do it right.” 

He saw his father’s face and heard his voice 
in Jack’s again. It was inexplicable what de- 
tails stuck in memory. He was not an actor, 
but he had given them the idea, and he knew 
they were with him. 

“I’m sorry you haven’t had experience,”’ Ar- 
thur Higgins said. ‘‘I’d like to have you direct 
the play, but at any rate, I want you at re- 
hearsals regularly. Miss Mulford, find that 
place in the script and give a copy to Mr. 
Briggs. Let him study it for ten minutes. Send 
in the first girl out there who’s been reading 
those speeches in the living-room scene. We'll 
do the juveniles first because we'll need Miss 
Adair’s reaction.” 


There was never any trouble for him in the 
Higgins office. He knew his way around there 
instinctively after that. 

““Let’s see,”” Mr. Higgins said. “Helen, my 
dear, haven’t we dinner for Wednesday night 
open? If we have, how would it be if Tom 
Harrow and his beautiful wife—she must be 
beautiful—dined with us, informally, en 
famille ?” 

“Indeed yes,” Miss Adair said. “‘Will you 
tell us where you are living so that I can call 
her myself and extend the invitation? And I, 
also, am sure she must be beautiful.” 

“She is,” Tom Harrow said, ‘‘and I know 
she would love to come to dinner, Miss 
Adair.” 

“If I call you Tom,” Miss Adair said, “‘you 
may call me Helen, and what, pray, is your 
wife’s first name?” 

“It’s Rhoda,” he said. 

“Rhoda,” she said. “I might wish that my 
mother had called me Rhoda. And where is it 
I may reach her, Tom?” 

“At the Hotel Bulwer, on West Thirty- 
fourth Street.” 

“Oh,” she said, “I’ve never heard of the 
Hotel Bulwer, but it is a resounding name.” 

She stopped. A girl was coming in, young 
and frightened, holding a typed copy of the 
play, and Tom knew how she felt. 

““My dear,’ Miss Adair said, ‘try doing 
that again.” 

“Doing what?” the young girl asked. 

“Walking in again,” Miss Adair said, ‘‘and 
this time, my dear, please walk, don’t amble. 
Why is it no American girls learn to walk? 
Don’t look startled; try it again, my dear.” 

“You are reading the part of Alice in the 
script, I believe,” Mr. Higgins said. “Ill give 
you Stanley’s lines. I start in the middle of 
page twenty, Act One, beginning, ‘Well, look 
who we’ve got here, not that I give a damn,’ 
and you take it on.” 


There were occasions in his later life when 
he had actually missed the Bulwer. 

“Well,” he said that autumn afternoon 
when he returned from those tryouts at the 
Higgins office, “Shave you been looking for 
apartments, Rhoda, the way you said you were 
going to?” 

“Oh, yes,’ she said, “‘and kiss me again, 
please. When I’m here alone I keep thinking 
I’m a little girl.” 

“Did you see any good apartments?’ he 
asked. “‘Just to take your mind off our poy- 
erty?” 

‘““No,”’ she said. “‘I wasn’t dressed for the 
good ones. I never made Park Avenue. The 
man showed me only cute places where you 
walked upstairs in old houses, and he tried to 
kiss me in one of those cute places.” 

“T don’t blame him,” he said, ‘‘and it does 
show you were dressed for something.” 

“It shows I’m not Park Avenue,” she said. 
“T don’t think he was the Park Avenue man. 
By the way, the man who runs the elevator is 
named Bill.” 

“Oh,” he said, “‘just my Bill.” 

“He said he had a brother in a drugstore 
who could get us a pint of something any time. 
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I got him to get it. I haven’t tasted it because 
I know it’s wrong to drink alone.” 

“That’s fine,” he said. ‘“‘That proves you 
have a reason to be glad to see me.” 

“Oh,” she said, “I’ve got a lot of others. 
When you came in just now you looked like 
someone in one of those true-confession mag- 
azines that mother never let me read, like 
someone from another world.” 

““Well,”’ he said, “I am just back from one.” 

He did not know it; it took him years to see 
that he was always coming back from make- 
believe into her world of fact, and she had 
never been able to follow him into the world of 
make-believe. She had never been at home in 
its unrealities because she was nervous with 
unreality, more particularly the unreality of 
the theater and of the people in it. 

“The Higginses are asking us to dinner,” he 
said, ““on Wednesday, informally, just en 
famille, and Miss Adair will telephone you.” 

“Don’t be so snooty,” Rhoda said. “I 
know my high-school French, but, darling, I 
haven’t anything to wear, even en famille.” 

“I know,” he said. ““We’ll have to buy you 
something.” 

“We haven’t got the money,” she said. 

“Never mind the money,” he said. 


She put her arms around his neck and her ‘ 


head on his shoulder and began to laugh. 
“That’s where I want us to be,” she said, ‘‘in 
the never-mind-the-money land.” 

“Just hold me tight,” he said. ‘Just hold on 
to my coattails and maybe I can get you there. 
You’re the queen of the gold diggers, aren’t 
you?” 

“Don’t,” she said, “‘don’t say it like that. 
You see, I really love you, Tom.” 

Love, to use a new expression, was, no mat- 
ter what one said about it, in the end a highly 
personalized affair. Their love had been per- 
sonalized, and he was very glad it had been, 
because the memory of it was still fresh and 
strange and different by far from other mem= 
ories. He knew she loved him because she al- 
ways gave in her way as much as he gave her. 
They were crazy about each other in those days 
and they both must have shared a feeling that 
they were on the verge of something rich and 
strange. You never could separate the com- 
ponents of love and you were a fool to try 
when they were blended into the most potent 
potion in the world. 

“Tl take you shopping first thing tomor- 
Tow,” he said, “because I want to see you look- 
ing swell, baby.” 

Songs then were different and they danced 
to different tunes, but there was no change in 
meaning, and she must have known darned 
well, baby, that he had given her quite a lot 
of other things besides love. 


I was a pity he knew so little about wom- 
en’s clothes before the theater had made him 
a specialist on the subject, and perhaps Rheda 
had helped in that interest. Ever since that 
morning, he had always looked at beautiful 
women with an appraising eye, wondering 
whether their dresses would be becoming to 
Rhoda. The lady in charge of the floor had 
been gracious, and he had handled the situa- 
tion in the best way he could. 

“T want a very simple but becoming dinner 


frock for my wife to wear tomorrow night,” | 


he said. He could not remember whom he 
heard use the word “frock,” but it sounded 
good. ‘And I should also appreciate your ad- 
vice regarding the accessories. We’re dining 
with Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Higgins, the pro- 
ducer, tomorrow night.” 

“Oh,” the floor lady said. ““Mr. Arthur Hig- 
gins. Did he send you?” 

“He might have, but he didn’t,”’ he said. 
“I’m Thomas Harrow, the playwright.” 

“Oh,” the floor lady said, ‘toh, yes, Mr. 


Harrow.”’ They were snobs at heart in those © 


places when dealing with the arts. 


“Something simple,” he said, “‘but at the © 


same time becoming.” 

He thought of that place again long after- 
ward when he saw My Fair Lady in New York. 
The scene at Ascot brought it back and the 
music fitted with that distant mood. He could 
remember his sense of creative triumph. It was 
he who had brought Rhoda there; it was he 
who had selected the evening gown. 

“While we’re here,”’ he said, ‘‘we’d better 
make arrangements for a day and afternoon 
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dress, but only the evening one must be ready 
tomorrow, and I'll be glad to leave you a 
check on the Fifth Avenue Bank.” 

It sounded good. He was glad that his uncle 
had opened an account for him there while he 
was at school. 

“Tt really isn’t necessary, Mr. Harrow,” the 
floor lady said. ‘“‘Mrs. Harrow does look fetch- 
ing, doesn’t she?” 

Of course it was necessary. Dresses or 


_ frocks were cheaper then, but what with ac- 
“cessories, they must have been committed for 


_hearly eight hundred dollars before they were 
_ on the street. 





“T don’t know how you can act like a mil- 
lionaire,” she said. “You shouldn’t have 
done it, darling.” 

“Of course I should,” he said. 

“But, Tom,” she said, and he knew she was 
torn both ways, “we’re beginning to spend 
all the money in your 
account, and we don’t ~ 
know what’s going to 


_ dresses, haven’t you?” 


There you were again. 
It was something she 
could never see—the 
value of a moment. She 
could never tell the 
things that existed on 
which only a sense of 
being alive could placea 
value. She could accept 
the theory, but never the 
fact that there was some- 
times safety in the 
throwing away of safety. 


thing: 


Romance, 


chance; 


By ELIZABETH MCFARLAND 


A little liking is a dangerous 

Who knows what woes ensuing 
time may bring 

With swift amour? Passion, 


Warm at propinquity as well as 


And conyerse begun mildly, 
friend to friend, 


siderately kind. You knew people better in the | 


theater than in other environments because 
you had to. 


H. learned this in the first few awkward 
days of rehearsal, and he never forgot that 
stage people had to stick together, but he 
liked to think he could still keep his perspec- 
tive and that he could still move into other 
ways of life. He could see why Rhoda had 
never really been at home with those people, 
although she had always looked at home and 
always seemed at ease. She had always been 
uncertain in the presence of make-believe and 
she could never sort out, as he could, the val- 
ues of illusion and reality. 
“The trouble is,” she said, “I don’t like in- 
security.” 
She had never said a truer thing. The thea- 
ter was as insecure and fickle as public taste. 
“And you’re insecure 
yourself,”’ she had told 
him then. “That’s what 


happen.” makes me so nervous, 

“Don’t you see it Tom. You’re getting 

doesn’t matter?” he A LTT more that way all the 
said. “You’ve got the i LIKING time.” 


Frankly he was al- 
ready beginning to sus- 
pect the word, and it 
happened, when Rhoda 
had made that particular 
remark, he was less se- 
cure than he had ever 
been afterward. She 
made it the day they 
were going to try out 
Hero’s Return in the 
theater in the Hotel du 
Pont in Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


May leave one lost in longing at 


the end. 


Arthur Higgins both 
presented and directed 
Hero’s Return, and Tom 
Harrow learned more of 
the feel of the theater 
in those days with Ar- 
thur than he ever needed 
to learn again. The cast 
first met in a private 
dining room in a hotel. 
They had already assem- 
bled when he arrived, 
sitting on banquet chairs 
like a class about to at- 
tend a college lecture. 

“Well, here’s the au- 
thor,” Arthur Higgins 
said. ‘“‘He’s late, but we 
can start now.” 

“Tm very sorry, Mr. Higgins,” Tom said. 

“No one has a right to take time away from 
other people,” Arthur said. ‘Remember after 
this, everyone on time; and now the author’s 
here, we'll spend the morning reading through 
the play. I want the people in the opening 
scene to move to the far end of the room. All 
right, my dear, you’re the young sister, aren’t 
you? I’m sorry, I forgot your name.” It was 
one of the ingénues, a girl who was new on the 
stage. 

“Delia Duneen,” she said. 

“Thank you,” Arthur Higgins said. “I 
won’t forget again.” 

As a matter of fact, no one did after Hero’s 
Return opened. She was not billed as a lead- 
ing lady until the last rehearsal and she was es- 
tablished after that. 


deny 
one sigh 


apart 


Be 
ie 


H. had met all the cast before, but he had 
never seen them together and he had never 
previously been through the experience of lis- 
tening to any long work of his own read by a 
group of strangers. No one could ever tell, 
playwright, director or actors, what might 
eventually happen to a play while it was in 
rehearsal. While he listened to these strangers 
stumble over his lines, he was beginning to 
perceive the theater’s utter lack of self-con- 
cealment. Everyone was involuntarily sub- 
jected to the criticism of everybody else and it 
was a sort of criticism that demanded self- 
reliance or inordinate vanity or the help of 
others. He always understood afterward why 
people in the theater were always drawn to- 
gether, apart from the rest of the world, and 
why so many of them were generous and con- 


I will not have it thus! Rather 
Your company than ever cause 
Of want for me when we are far 


(And I’d not known my throne 
within your heart!). 

This risk you take who say you 
hold me ‘‘dear.”’ 

Love me at once—then there’s 
no thing to fear. 


It was always possible 
to argue oyer the vir- 
tues or defects of tryout 
towns—New Haven, 
Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton or Washington, or 
Boston—and the audi- 
ence reaction to opening 
plays differed in each of 
these cities, but no try- 
out town could be per- 
fect, and Wilmington 
was convenient, and 
there was the theater 
right inside the hotel. 
Thus the ordeal of an 
opening night: the clash 
of personalities, and the 
trauma of watching a 
play run through for its first time before a 
paying audience, and the final post-mortems 
and rewrite hours—all these things that made 
a first night hideous could take place under 
one roof. 

“TI don’t see why, if you’re so nervous,” 
Rhoda said, “you and I can’t have supper 
alone, instead of being even more nervous 
with Arthur and Helen Higgins.” 

“Please stop calling her Higgins,” he said. 
“She’s Helen Adair—she doesn’t like to be 
called Mrs. Higgins.” 

“T don’t see why she can’t take it,”” Rhoda 
said. “I have to be called Mrs. Harrow, don’t 
M22? 

““You didn’t have to be once,” he said. ““Re- 
member the idea was that you decided to take 
the chance.” 

“I know,” she said, “I had to. You’d never 
have come back. You’d have forgotten all 
about me. In fact, you keep forgetting me the 
way it is.”” 

“I’ve got a lot of things on my mind, 
Rhoda,” he said. ‘This business is sort of like 
having a baby. Everyone says so.” 

“Oh,”’ she said, “‘suppose we should start 
having a baby?” 

“You don’t think you are, do you?” he 
said. 

“T don’t know,”’ she said. ‘““That makes you 
frightened, doesn’t it?” 

“Not frightened, only startled,’ he an- 
swered. 

“Well,” she said, “I’m glad you didn’t say 
that it makes you startled ‘on top of every- 
thing else.’ Everything that happens lately is 
on top of everything else, isn’t it?” 
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Vitality loves it in high-polished calf, velvety 
suede, new surfaced materials with brushed 

or ribbed looks. And Vitality loves the scale 

of new heel heights —little and lovely, demi if 

and shaped, or stiletto slim. A footnote to aiiia 
fashion: your Vitality Shoes stress exquisite 


comfort and sleek, slenderizing fit. 


g LORIE 
available in a wide ange of sizes and widths | ( to 3 


is GALLI 
Vitality Wanderlust Styles, from $8.95 
VITALITY SHOE COMPANY, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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“That’s right,” he said, “everything is on 
top of everything.” 

“T never knew there could be so much to 
get on top of,” Rhoda said. ““Aren’t you going 
to wear a dinner coat?” 

““No,”” he answered. 

“If you wore a dinner coat, you wouldn’t 
look so much like a genius. You're getting to 
look more and more like one all the time. 
Well, hook up my dress. You still like it, don’t 
you?” 

““Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘except for the hooks.” 

He had never seen her look better. The 
dress went with her hair and eyes. The only 
thing that disturbed him was that she had 
never looked so expensive. 

“What’ll we do if it doesn’t work?” she 
said. 

“If what doesn’t work?” he asked. 

“You know,” she answered, “the play, and 
you’re afraid it isn’t going to work, aren’t 
you?” 

“That's right, I’m afraid,” he said. 

She moved her bare shoulders impatiently. 
“1 wish I understood any of this,”’ she said. “I 
don’t see why you and Arthur Higgins don’t 
know whether the play is going to be good or 
not, after all the weeks you've been going over 
it and over it, and instead of that you all get 
more and more uncertain.” 

“That’s right,” he said. “I thought it was 
good when | wrote it, but I don’t know any- 
thing about it now. I guess that’s how it is with 
plays.” 

“But lots of people have seen it,” she said. 
“Haven't they told you what they think?” 

“It doesn’t matter what they think,” he 
said, ‘‘because they didn’t pay to see it.” 

Bridge was entirely different when you 
played for even a small stake, and the same 
was true with a play. Once an audience had a 
stake in a play, there was a psychological re- 
lease that built a new relationship between 
audience and players. If you wanted to be 
philosophical, perhaps this condition was like 
all phases of life: if you wanted to live you had 
to pay, and if the management gave you a com- 
plimentary ticket, you did not live. It was in- 
teresting that Rhoda had echoed that thought 
that night. 

“*Yes,”’ she said, “I guess everyone’s got to 
pay.” 

Her remark still annoyed him. He never 
had been able to discover just what Rhoda 
had paid for. She had always got in with what 
was still called at the box office an Annie 
Oakley. She had always had a free ride, ever 
since he had met her on Dock Street, but then 
perhaps no ride was ever wholly free. 

“Tom,” she asked him, “did you ever know 
any of the du Ponts?” 

“You ask the craziest questions,” he said. 
“No, I didn’t know any of them,” 

“There must be lots of them living around 
here. Do you think any of them will be at the 
play tonight?” 7 

“Why do you care?” 
know.” 

“I'd just like to see what one of them looks 
like,”’ she said. 

“They must look like other people,” he 
said. 

“But Tom,” she said, ‘they aren’t like other 
people. They aren’t like you and me. They 
don’t have to worry about things in the way 
that we do.” 


he asked her. “‘I don’t 


Rhoda, more than political arguments, had 
made him into an approximation of a liberal. 
Instead of being amused, he was angry, which 
showed that the strain of the play was telling 
on him. 

“All right,’ he said, “‘I’d rather worry than 
be a du Pont.” 

“I don’t see why you say that,” she said. “‘I 
hate to worry, and no du Pont has to.” 

“Listen, baby,” he said, “I have to worry 
about the play and about you and me, and 
just what are you being but a selfish little 
bitch?” 

“Would you kindly say that again?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,” he said. ““Who were you when I saw 
you in front of that typing school? Who 
brought you to the Hotel du Pont, anyway? 
Who paid for that frock you’re wearing? I re- 
peat the phrase with pleasure, you're a selfish 
little bitch.” 


It hit her between wind and water, because 
once you showed Rhoda the picture, she was 
able to see it, almost always. 

“That’s right,” she said, “I guess you’re 
right.” 

“Well, as long as you admit it,” he said, 
“‘stop crying, Rhoda.” 

She did not stop, but there had never been 
anything painful about Rhoda’s weeping be- 
cause she was always attractive when she 
cried. 

“IT know you’re right, dear,” she said. “I 
know I’m selfish. I know all the things you’ve 
done for me. Tom, you’re wonderful and there 
isn’t much I can do back for you.” 

“You don’t have to do anything,” he said. 
““You only have to love me.” 

“Oh, Tom,” she said, “‘of course I love you, 
and I always will—only I wish we didn’t have 
to worry.” 

“Listen, baby,” he said, and for once she 
did not mind if he called her “baby,” because 
she was crying in a nice way and her head was 
on his shoulder, ‘‘everybody has to worry.” 

“Yes,” she said, “‘except the du Ponts, and 
the Fords, and the Rockefellers and people 
like that.” 

“Listen, baby,” he said, ““maybe they have 
to worry, too, in different ways.” 

“Oh, Tom,” she said, and she sobbed, “I 
don’t think I'd mind so much worrying in a 
different way.” 

He held her closer. After all, she had taken 
his mind off the opening; and furthermore, he 
was master of the situation. 

“Listen, baby,” he said again, “if you would 
only stop it, everything would be wonderful. 
Just you let me do the worrying.” 

“But, Tom,” she said, “I have to worry 
too.” 

“Oh, no,” he said. “Can’t you stop it, 
Rhoda? I don’t mean to be cross, but I’ve a 
lot on my mind tonight.” 

“I’ve a lot on mine too,” she said. **Tom, I 
really am going to have a baby.” 

He had never brought himself to tell Harold 
of that moment. There were some things one 
never could discuss freely, and this was one of 
them. Rhoda’s news had seemed incredible 
that night, and at the same time like a gift 
from the gods. He had tried later to recapture 
the portents of that moment by the aid of the 
written word and the skill of actors, and once 
or twice the result was not bad, but it had 
never been the same. 

“Darling,” he said, “don’t cry. That’s the 
best thing I’ve ever heard.” 

““How’s that again?” she asked. 

“It’s the best thing I’ve ever heard,” he said. 
“It makes me feel like a du Pont. It’s all right, 
I'll take care of everything.” 

He wished there had been more times when 
she had needed to believe him as much as she 
had then. Everything might have been much 
better if he had not taken care of her too 
quickly, too easily and too well. A time of 
stress and struggle would have brought them 


together and Rhoda could have taken it if he 
had not hit the jack pot quite so soon. 

“Darling,” she said, “I never knew you 
were so wonderful.” 

It was still something to remember that they 
had stood alone and self-sufficient and that 
there had been a union of their thoughts and 
wishes. 

“And I don’t want you to be anything else,” 
she said. “I love you just the way you are; and 
if he’s a boy, I want to call him Harold.” 

“Harold?” he repeated after her. “Why 
Harold?” 

“Because he lost the Battle of Hastings, the 
way his mother did,” she said. ‘‘] never ex- 
pected there to be a Harold, but I’m awfully 
glad because I love you, darling.” 

Then the room telephone rang, reminding 
him that they were late. 

‘“‘Hurry and wash your face,” he said. “It’s 
a good thing you don’t puff up when you cry.” 

No matter what might happen to a mar- 
riage, the play moved on, and in the end every- 
one on the program owed his first allegiance to 
the play. 

“Have you two been quarreling?’ Helen 
Adair asked. 

“Why, no,”’ he answered, “‘not at all.” 

“Well, if you haven’t been,” she said, 
“you've been making love and it’s almost the 
same thing.” 

“Helen,” Arthur said, “‘let’s not think any 
more quaint thoughts. Helen only means 
you're looking charming, Rhoda dear, Venus 
rising from the sea.” 

“Arthur,” Tom said, “how is it you think of 
things like that?” 

“Because I’ve had a drink,” Arthur Hig- 
gins said. “The shaker’s on the table. I’ve 
sent flowers to the girls backstage in both your 
name and mine. Sandwiches and salad are 
coming up, and black coffee. I’ve never be- 
lieved in that thing about the condemned 
man eating a hearty breakfast.” 

“Arthur,” he said, **do you think it’s going 
to be as bad as all that?” 

“We don’t know,” Arthur said, “but we 
may three hours from now. We should go in 
back before curtain time and say kind words. 
Then you and I will stand out back.” 

The worst of it all, and this never changed 
with years of experience, was standing at the 
back of the house watching the waiting audi- 
ence. There was a hideous impersonality in the 
voices and in the rustling of the programs. He 
could never get rid of a tenseness that verged 
on stage fright, and his uncertainty never 
changed. 

“Yes, son,” Arthur said later in New York, 
“in the first two minutes most of your chips 
are down. A play’s like a newborn baby. If it 
breathes in the first two minutes, maybe it will 
live to grow up.” 

He was aware even then of the first stirrings 
of life in Hero’s Return. The first moves of 
Albert Briggs made the play move, and the 
door opening to the left, the tired man return- 


September 27th marks the tenth annual celebration 
of Kids’ Day —a day set aside to honor children across the nation. 
Kiwanis clubs and the Air Forces of the United States and Canada 
go all out to make it a memorable day for the youngsters — the 
future hope for all of us. 
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ing to the scene he had left two years ago and 
the pause, the incredulity. Albert Briggs had 
understood the elements as Arthur Higgins 
had been sure he would. In fact, Hero’s Re- 
turn made two stars, Albert Briggs and Delia 
Duneen. Tom Harrow must have known that 
night that nothing mattered so much as the 
craft to which he was dedicated, and even 
Rhoda and her secret vanished while he 
watched his people live. 

The show as it had played in Wilmington 
was closer to being ready to move to New 
York than they had thought it would be; 
but there was some cutting, and a new series 
of lines for the final curtain, and the revisions 
had to reach the actors early enough so that 
they could be tried in the afternoon run- 
through. They got back to their rooms at one 
o'clock and Rhoda had been tired, but he still 
had the impression that she always looked 
prettier as the night wore on. 








































I wish you could come to bed,” she said, 
“instead of sitting up writing, and if you keep 
having to do this as a regular thing, I wish 
you had a wine-colored brocade dressing 
gown, the sort writers and artists wear in the 
movies. Ill buy you one as soon as we get* 
some money. The funny little man who comes 
around with the railroad tickets and pays the 
hotel bill and things said we ought to get a 
piece of change from the box office tonight. 
That’s true, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I guess so. You don’t need 
it, but you’d better get your beauty sleep.” 

“I’m glad if you think I’m beautiful,” she 
said. 

“You know I think so, and I’ve told you |, 
that before,” he said. 

“T still don’t believe it,’ she said, ‘‘unless | 
you tell me. Tom, everything’s awfully strange 
tonight. All those people talking and kissing 
each other and calling each other ‘darling. | 
Are theater people always like that?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I guess they’re volatile. But | 
what’s so strange?” 

““We seem to be moving around so fast,” she 
said. “Into Niagara Falls and sex and that 
Hotel Bulwer and new dresses, and then down 
here and all this, and then going to have a 
baby. Everything’s moving so fast I can’t re- 
member what I used to be like.” 

“T thought the idea was that you didn’t 
want to be what you were like,” he said. 

“I know,” she said, ‘‘but it’s unsettling 
when you begin not to be able to remember. 
Now kiss me, and not the way the hero did 
when he met his high-school sweetheart. | 
Good night, and don’t sit up too long.” 

He could never estimate the lapse of time, 
but he must have been at his typewriter an 
hour or so when he heard her speak to him 
again. 

“Tom,” she said, “you're not angry about 
our going to have a baby, are you?” 

“No,” he said. “On the contrary, I’m get- 
ting more enthusiastic every minute.” 

“All right,” she said, “I only wanted to 
know, and I won’t interrupt you any more. I 
love you, and I’d rather have you than the du 
Ponts, in case that worried you.” 

“Why, thanks, dear,’ he said, “‘it’s been 
worrying me all night.” 

“And now you'd better come to bed,” she 
said. “You must be finished with that by 
now.” 

It had always been a problem when to stop 
writing plays and dealing with characters and 
getting back again to being married. 

“Do you have a feeling,” she said that night, 
“that everything is beginning to move so fast 
that we'll have to run to keep up with it?” 

“Yes,” he said. “If it keeps on going this 
way, there won’t ever be any time for you and 
me—but of course it’s going to stop.” 

“T wish we could stop, just you and me,” she 
said, “‘and watch the rest of it move. Just you 
and me on solid ground.” 

“IT know what you mean,” he said. ‘‘There’ll 
be lots of time for you and me, but it’s got to_ 
be our kind of time.” 

He never should have taken it for granted 
that he and she could be so much alike, and 
perhaps it was something to be thankful for 
that neither one of them had ever tried too- 
ploddingly to understand the other. 


(To be Continued) 
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Green Beans 


To make this famous dish at its very best, you 
need cooked green beans of firm yet tender tex- 
ture and rich yet delicate flavor. With never a 
string, of course. 

So what better time to discover you can buy 
canned green beans like that? Yes, canned—per- 
fectly cooked Whole or Cut, and ready for the 
sauce. And just compare Det Monte Blue Lake 
Green Beans for texture and flavor with any 
you've ever had to cook for yourself. 

For these green beans are an improvement on 
an improvement—a special Det Monte develop- 
ment of the great Blue Lake variety. See what 
a hit they make for you in this exciting dish! 
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Vin algrette taste company-best 
made with Del Monte Blue Lake Green Beans 


GREEN BEANS VINAIGRETTE 


1 can (1 Ib.) DEL MONTE Brand 
Blue Lake Green Beans, 
either Whole or Cut 


2 tablespoons salad oil 
2 tablespoons vinegar 
1 tablespoon chopped parsley 


1 tablespoon chopped pimiento 


1 tablespoon DEL MONTE Sweet 
Pickle Relish 


Ve teaspoon sugar 
Ve teaspoon salt 
1 hard-cooked egg, grated 


To serve cold: Chill DEL MONTE Blue Lake Green Beans and 
drain well. Mix other ingredients to make sauce; spoon over 
drained beans. To serve hot: Heat the beans according to 
directions on the can; drain. Add sauce to beans in pan and 
toss with 2 forks till hot. Serves 4. Delicious with hot or 
cold baked Canadian bacon or ham, boiled tongue, etc. 


> Green Beans 





Whole — Cut — French Style 
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Gold Medca/ the flower’ of the wheat — Gold | 
makes a Flower of a Treat ! | ‘8 





Betty Crocker’s Buttermilk Puffs ...anew Sift dry ingredients together. Stir in buttermilk, oil, ‘ J 
party version of old-fashioned doughnuts. Light, and egg with fork. Beat until smooth. Drop with tea- ys Lae 
tender, and delicious, because they're made with spoon (too large puffs will not cook through) into vo am 
‘ 7 Gold Medal Flour .. . the “flower” of the wheat hot fat (375°). Fry until golden brown... about 3 wer” 4 
NG 4 ... the very finest, sack after sack. min. Drain on absorbent paper. Roll warm puffs in : eI 4 


2 cups sifted GOLD MEDAL Flour _1 tsp. salt granulated or confectioners’ sugar. Makes 242 doz. 


eo oe 4 
a 1/4 cup sugar 3/4 cup buttermilk ; mh : A - LO U R 
“Betty Cro ke 1 tsp. baking powder 1/4 cup cooking (salad) Icing Variations 1. Dip warm puffs in chocolate glaze. 

1/2 tsp. soda oil, such as Wesson Sprinkle with coconut or nuts. 2. Dip warm puffs in ' PB LEACHED -- ALL-PURPOSE 


of General PAills.Inc. 1 tsp. nutmeg or mace 1 egg orange glaze. Sprinkle with chocolate shot. mead Sp eee 


— the ‘Kitchen-tested Flour 


CAN THIS MARRIAGE BE SAVED? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69 


in-laws. I haven’t particularly minded; 
as Todd himself will admit, I’m rea- 
sonably indifferent to my own ward- 
robe. My mother was always so pas- 
sionately concerned with tricking me 


- out in the latest fashion—she used to 
_ make me stand for hours being fitted— 
- that I lost some of my taste for style. 


“My eight-year-old daughter, 


’ Mamie, is a very feminine little girl 


’ and I try to encourage her femininity. 


It kills my soul to have Todd deprive 
Mamie of pretty dresses and the ad- 


- vantages other children her age enjoy, 


and we can well afford. Six months 
ago I enrolled her for a course in bal- 
let that all her little friends were tak- 
ing. When Todd discovered the cost, 
he canceled the lessons. To console 
the child and teach her to admire and 
care for good furniture I bought a 
small, antique fruitwood bureau for 
her room. Todd returned the bureau. 
That same day he went to an auction 
and bid in two typewriters and an 
adding machine for his office. He 
needed one typewriter, not two, and 
he had no use for an extra adding ma- 
chine. It is still in the packing box. 
“Todd and I live in the suburbs of 
Seattle—we flew down to Los Angeles 
to consult the American Institute of 
Family Relations—and most young- 
sters in our community excel in winter 


“sports. Last Christmas, Todd refused 


to buy either skis or ice skates for our 
sons. After a hateful argument, he 
grudgingly permitted each of them to 
havea sled. But he wouldn’t take us to 
the mountains for the holidays. His 
mother sent us a Christmas check—it 
was meant for the whole family—but 
he wouldn’t let me spend our share on 
the trip. The entire check was de- 
posited in his business bank account 
and that was the last heard of it. 

“Todd is robbing the children and 
me not only of his money but of his 
time. Our youngsters are better ac- 
quainted with the ice-cream man than 
with their father. He works from 
twelve to fourteen hours daily, leaving 
the house at six A.M. and returning at 
nine or ten P.M., when he falls into 
bed exhausted. He has terrific vitality, 
but I’m sure he is breaking down his 
health by overwork, although I can’t 
get him toa doctor for a checkup. Too 
expensive. 


4e 

W. have almost no friends. It is 
hard to maintain friendships when 
you’re always late to the rare parties 
you do attend and never entertain in 
return. A few of my college class- 
mates—I went to an Eastern girls’ 
school—are scattered around the Se- 
attle area, but I have no chance to 
visit their homes. We are miles from 
any bus line. Todd is in complete con- 
trol of our automobile. Most families 
in our income bracket have two cars, 
but Todd won’t buy a cheap, second- 
hand car for me. The children and I 
are dependent on him for trans- 
portation. 

“Two months ago I nagged him 
into a Sunday picnic. After an hour 
he whisked us home, joyfully dumped 
us, and sped like an arrow to the fac- 
tory. Seven months ago he and I went 
to a sit-down dinner party. I wore my 
best evening dress, but we rode in his 
company truck. On the way to the 
party we delivered three orders of 
paint—Todd deals with individual 
painters and small contractors—and 
he slapped backs and told corny jokes 
every place we stopped. We were fifty 
minutes late to dinner, but he didn’t 
apologize to our hostess. He used to 
be courteous, thoughtful, modest. All 
through dinner he monopolized the 
conversation by boasting about his 


business. As coffee was served, a customer 
tracked him down by phone and complained of 
receiving the wrong grade of paint. Todd excused 
himself, left the party at once to make amends 
and never returned. Somebody else had to take 
me home. 

““Todd’s ambition has become an obsession 
with him and it’s senseless. Maybe he could make 
a million dollars in the distant future by killing 


himself today, but we don’t need a million dol- 
lars. Success with a capital S didn’t pay off in his 


‘own"family. His two older brothers are wealthy 


but miserable. His father, the real big shot in the 
family, a tycoon prominently listed in Dun and 
Bradstreet, is so cold and unsympathetic that he 
has alienated all three sons. Todd is devoted to his 
mother and hates his father and yet he clings to 
his father’s out-of-date, nineteenth-century stand- 
ards and values. 

“In my opinion a warm and loving home, a 
gracious home that children can remember and 
draw strength from as adults, is more important 
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than any factory. Todd has turned our present in- 
adequate residence into a branch office of his 
factory. Our garage and back porch are heaped 
with boxes and cartons and buckets of paint; our 
living room and bedroom are littered with sample 
cards and order blanks. Our telephone is linked 
up with the factory phone so Todd can spring 
from bed in the middle of the night to talk 
business. 

““Even so, he isn’t satisfied. He now wants to 
borrow on his insurance and pour all our savings 
and other investments, including two building 


lots that belong to me, into enlarging his plant. I 
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Painted brick and siding create a facade of reposed elegance. 


TAILORED and PRACTICAL for a GROWING FAMILY 


This house was designed for an active, growing 
family of five. It has many virtues, but two stand 
out strongly. 

The first is a very fine bedroom wing with four 
spacious bedrooms and a beautiful arrangement of 
baths, storage and laundry, all grouped in an admirably 
simple, logical manner. 

The second is a good setting of the house on its 
slightly sloping lot to make the full basement light, 
airy and useful. The key to its success is the imagina- 
tive use of contours to create interesting slopes and 
expose the basement windows while maintaining a 
comfortable, low profile for the house. This is particu- 
larly important because many young families face a 
budget squeeze today; the need for a big house with 
adequate sleeping and activity space grows faster than 
the income to buy it. A basement with natural light 
and ventilation above ground like this one provides 
good activity space at a price saving which helps to 
pay for those necessary bedrooms. 


Other features: 

e One can go to any room without going through an- 
other (except for the dining room, where this isn’t 
important). 

e Children can come in through the garage direct 
to the basement without tracking through the house. 
e The kitchen has a wealth of unhindered counter top 
to make big jobs easy. It is close enough to the 
screened porch to make outdoor eating practical. 

e Translucent screens make it possible to shut off the 
dining room from the living room—a big help when 
guests are waiting and dinner isn’t quite ready. The 
screens are a handsome decorating feature too. 

e The laundry quickly converts to a sewing room. A 
large cutting board drops down on the base cabinets. 
e A delivery closet near the front door eliminates 
many of the petty interruptions that seem to make it 
hard to get any work done. 


The house should cost from $25,000 to $29,000 to 
build, plus the cost of the land. 





By JOHN BRENNEMAN, ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 





Partly screened roof gives this porch 
a delightful combination of sun and cool shade. 
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won't agree to it. I am determined we shall 
have a pleasant home, the home Todd has 
been promising me ever since our marriage, 
and have it right now. For almost ten years 
I’ve put up with postponements and stalling. 
I’m sick and tired of waiting. I’ve waited all my 
life for a home I could be proud of. 

“When I was growing up I lived in a run- 
down Pennsylvania farmhouse that was in- 
excusably dilapidated. My father is a high- 
minded man, an international consulting engi- 
neer with a vast respect for education and none 
for outward show. He sent my three younger 
brothers and me to expensive schools, but 
whenever he came back from Iran or South 
America or Australia—he was gone most of 
the time—he answered mother’s bitter com- 
plaints about our shabby furniture, splintery 
floors, balky plumbing by recommending she 
read Thoreau and learn to recognize the vir- 
tues of simplicity. 

“T was ashamed to invite my college room- 
mates for a weekend visit. Todd appealed to 
me strongly from the very first—we met in 
Philadelphia when I was a sophomore—and I 
wasn’t embarrassed for him to see our rattle- 
trap, falling-apart house. To me at eighteen, 
Todd at twenty-nine seemed just about per- 
fect—mature, protective, gentle, brilliant. He 
easily persuaded me that we could achieve the 
kind of home we both wanted, a country house 
with plenty of room for children and dogs and 
horses—in those days Todd shared my dream— 
at the same time we worked together to estab- 
lish him in an independent business. 

‘““We chose to leave our families and friends 
behind and move to the Pacific Coast because 
the business opportunities out there seemed 
brighter. Shortly after the move—we uprooted 
ourselves the week we married—we pooled our 
wedding checks, Todd’s Army savings and 
a small inheritance of mine, and bought 
five acres of land overlooking Puget Sound. 
Those five acres were supposed to be the site 
of our future home. Or so I was assured by 
Todd. 

“For two years I lived without complaint in 
a midget-sized apartment in the middle of the 


city while he worked at many different jobs in 
a large paint company so he could learn his 
business from the ground up. Until Mamie 
was born, I was dazed with loneliness. I wanted 
to take a job, but he objected. I bought a dog 
for company—we still have Flossie in our fam- 
ily menagerie—and Todd got mad and closed 
our joint bank account. He insisted we man- 
age on his inadequate earnings, and I tried my 
best. After Mamie’s birth, we moved to our 
present house which Todd rented without con- 
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Dreams are to be condemned only 
when they are a lazy substitute for 
an effort to change reality; when 
they are an incentive they are ful- 
filling a vital purpose in the incarna- 
tion of human ideals. To kill fancy in 
childhood is to make a slave to what 
exists, a creature tethered to earth 
and therefore unable to create 
heaven. BERTRAND RUSSELL 
Education and the Good Life 

Copyright 1926 Boni and Liveright, Inc. 


Copyright R 1953 Bertrand Russell 
Published by Liveright Publishers, New York 
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sulting me and which I despised from the be- 
ginning. I used to comfort myself by thinking 
of our five acres and planning our dream home 
to the last doorknob. Then one day Todd sold 
our five precious acres without a qualm. 

‘*He invested the proceeds of the sale, along 
with a loan from his family, to acquire and 
equip his factory. To salvage his conscience, I 
guess, he did hold back two building lots from 
the sale of the acreage and he put the lots in 
my name. Countless times he promised to build 
there as soon as he could afford it. He didn’t 
intend to keep his promise. 

‘‘He now wants to sell our two lots, which 
have increased greatly in value. I won’t con- 
sent. The suburb where the land is located has 
grown in population but is well zoned and 


ideal for young couples with our tastes and in- 
terests. There are boating, fishing, a small 
yacht club, a fine library. The public school, in 
walking distance, isn’t crowded and the teach- 
ing is traditional. 

“If Todd insists upon selling the small piece 
of land we still own, if he won’t agree to build 
a house on those lots within a reasonable 
length of time, I think I should leave him. It 
isn’t fair for him to sacrifice my happiness, the 
children’s education and future, the love he 
and I once felt for each other, to business. I 
don’t feel I can go on living with a man so 
stubborn and self-centered.” 


Todd Tells His Side: 


“Elsa is the most stubborn and self-centered 
girl I’ve ever known,” said Todd, a taut-jawed, 
handsome and very youthful-looking man of 
thirty-eight. ““Once I thought she was a dar- 
ling, sweet and amenable, full of fun, and 
courageous too. On our second date she 
sprained her ankle skiing, but a week later was 
recovered and back on the ski run again. It 
was her grit that first attracted me, plus her 
lack of pretense, her naturalness. 

“She was beautiful but unimpressed by 
clothes. She could hold her own at the stuffiest 
dinner party—my father specializes in boiled- 
shirt formality—and then slip away with me, 
kick off her shoes and take a moonlight hike. 
When I saw how sensibly and unpretentiously 
her parents lived and how little Elsa seemed to 
mind, I believed she was exactly the type of 
wife I wanted in my future 

“T hadn’t planned to marry until I had 
reached my middle or late thirties, until I was 
set financially, but I was afraid to chance losing 
Elsa. I was deluded into thinking she would 
always abide by my wishes. During our court- 
ship, she convinced me that we agreed in all 
the essentials. 

“The summer our engagement was an- 
nounced, she and I spent hours poring over a 
map of the United States, reading material on 
population trends, sending dozens of letters to 
chambers of commerce asking about local 
business conditions. I dictated the inquiries 
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and Elsa learned to use a typewriter and did 
the typing. When I figured out a system for fil- 
ing the replies, she also handled that detail 
for me. 

“A newly hatched graduate of a school of 
business administration, long on theory, short 
on knowledge, I hadn’t made up my mind just 
what kind of enterprise I would choose to 
launch. It had to be something small. My fa- 
ther made his money in steel and rails, but that 
was in another day. In this generation, unlike 
his generation, it’s no cinch to get a start with 
limited capital. 

“IT analyzed my replies from the chambers 
of commerce, talked to numerous economists 
and other experts, concluded that the paper, 
candy and paint businesses offered the best 
opportunities. 

“In the candy business there seemed to be.a 
sizable risk of getting stuck with a big inven- 
tory that would deteriorate, so I ruled out 
candy. I ruled out the paper business because 
my father had friends in it and I didn’t want to 
trade on his influence and connections. All I 
wanted from father was a loan of ten thousand 
dollars when I was ready to step out on my 
Own as a paint manufacturer, and he promised 
me the loan. 

“After I picked my field, I realized it would 
be a sound idea to study the marketing prac- 
tices, manufacture, distribution of paint from 
inside a large organization. The week before 
my marriage I flew to the West Coast and vis- 
ited Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles and Phoe- 
nix. I wanted to find an area that was growing 
fast, where a lot of houses were being built that 
would need a lot of paint in the future. I set- 
tled on Seattle and then got myself a job with 
an old-line paint-manufacturing firm. I tele- 
graphed Elsa and asked how she would like to 
live in Seattle and she answered she would like 
it fine.” 

Todd sighed. 

**As I look back, it seems to me that is about 
the last time Elsa and I agreed on anything 
important. She disliked the apartment I rented 
for our first home, which was modest but quite 
satisfactory on a temporary basis. All the time 
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we were supposed to be honeymooning, she 
was keening about the apartment and bedevil- 
ing me to go swimming, horseback riding, 
driving around the countryside with her. On 
one of our Sunday drives, I did pick up five 
acres of undeveloped land that looked like a 
good investment. 

“Elsa was oblivious of the fact that I was 
working desperately hard, struggling with one 
unfamiliar assignment after another. I swept 
floors, I answered telephones, I chewed the fat 
with company truck drivers and company 
technicians. I served an apprenticeship in the 
laboratories, in the accounting department, in 
the advertising-department, in the sales de- 
partment, taking orders from a long series of 
bosses, many of whom were self-taught and 
contemptuous of college-trained men. I finally 
landed as assistant sales manager and had a 
chance to get acquainted with contractors, 
builders, department-store buyers, other big 
consumers of paint. 

“In our third month of marriage, Elsa wor- 
ried herself sick because she wasn’t yet preg- 
nant. I wanted a family but was willing to wait 
awhile before starting one. However, I let her 
drag me to a fertility clinic. When the fourth 
month passed with still no news, Elsa dropped 
in on a pet show one afternoon and bought 
the blue-ribbon winner for a companion. Flos- 
sie is a fine dog but cost $300, and the check 
Elsa wrote bounced at the bank. The same 
week we acquired the dog Elsa learned she 
was pregnant with Mamie. 

“To this day Elsa has less money sense than 
Mamie, who is now eight years old and under- 
stands the purpose of a piggy bank. If I hadn’t 
closed our joint checking account, still a sore 

“subject in our house, I would have no credit 
standing whatever. Whoever conceived the 
theory of ‘impulse buying’ must have watched 
Elsa scurrying around in a dime store or super- 
market. She thinks of money strictly in terms 
of activity and motion. 

“She wants to buy everything she sees and 
many things she doesn’t see but can imagine 
with clarity and ease. For years she has been 
hounding me to provide her with a ‘dream 
house’ that my father could hardly afford to 
build under the current tax structure. She 
wants this house to be erected in an exclusive 
neighborhood, where we own two highly taxed 
lots, in an area rigidly zoned against industry. 
I couldn’t possibly live there and operate my 
factory successfully, as Elsa is well aware. She 
also is aware that at the moment I need every 
extra dollar to expand my business. These hard 
facts don’t modify her desires in the slightest. 

‘For months she has been insisting I buy a 
second car so she can run around and look up 
old friends. If Elsa has time to spare she might 
employ it in assisting with my heavy paper 
work, as she used to do. She objects that I am 
overworked and that we go nowhere, which is 
more or less true, but she cheerfully lets me 
and one incompetent stenographer carry the 
load of filing Federal, state, county and mu- 
nicipal reports of all varieties and descriptions. 

“In her refusal to lend me a hand, Elsa 
plainly wants to show her indifference to my 
efforts to insure the good things in life for her 
and our children, although my family is all I 
am working for. She never compliments me on 
my accomplishments, she just criticizes. I sel- 
dom criticize her spasmodic housekeeping, 
her in-and-out cooking. Last week after a sud- 
den outburst of long-overdue cleaning and 
scrubbing she decided we ought to have the 
living room and kitchen freshly painted, al- 
though it would be absurd to waste paint and 
labor costs on rented premises. She also wanted 

“new draperies and a spinet piano. 


“a 
Then, for the ten thousandth time, she de- 
manded a personal allowance which she would 
merely throw away on needless luxuries for the 
children. Not long ago I canceled a course of 
ballet lessons and Elsa promptly hired a music 
teacher for the kids. That explains her momen- 
tary desire for a piano. She also wants boxing 
lessons for our sons, who are aged five and 
six. Last Christmas she kicked up a fuss when 
I wouldn’t equip them with skis and ice skates. 
And she sulked for weeks because I wouldn’t 
permit her to squander a Christmas check 
from my own mother. 
“My mother has a clearer conception of my 
aims and ambitions than Elsa, although mother 


is eighty-two years old. I wasn’t born until 
mother was forty-four. I was a postscript to 
the family, highly unwelcome to everybody 
except her. I was a weak and sickly child and 
appeared on the scene at a time father had just 
retired and planned to travel and see the world. 
Mother upset his plans by refusing to leave me 
in the care of a nursemaid. Father hates to 
have his plans altered, and I am sure secretly 
hates me, although he may be unaware of the 
fact and would undoubtedly deny it. My two 
brothers, years older than myself, have never 
troubled to hide their opinions of me. They 
have always regarded me as the low man on 
the totem pole, the baby and bumbler, the 


wide-eyed boob. I suspect that, like father, 
they may be jealous of mother’s devotion to 
me. 

‘Father made loans to both my brothers to 
start them off in their careers. Let me tell you 
what happened in the case of the loan he 
promised me. 

“T gave up my connection with the old-line 
paint company sooner than I expected. The 
fact is I got into an ill-advised argument with 
my boss and was fired at a very inopportune 
moment. My plans for the future hadn’t jelled. 
My ego was jolted, my self-confidence badly 
shaken. My morale was in need of all the 
encouragement I could get. 
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“When I reported my sad story to father on 
the long-distance telephone, I hoped he would 
put through his loan immediately. Instead he 
withdrew the offer. Why? He said my foolish- 
ness in arguing with the wrong man and get- 
ting myself fired was sure evidence that I 
lacked the balance and intelligence, the tem- 
perament, to succeed with a business of my 
own. He could easily afford to lose ten thou- 
sand dollars, but his vanity was involved. What 
he refused to risk was the possibility that he 
might, for once in his life, make a mistake in 
financial judgment and become associated with 
a failure. Me. His son. He told me so. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 99 
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through flatwork ironing! 


Here’s the happiest news in ironing table design since Rid-Jid 


introduced sit-down ironing! 


It’s the new Rid-Jid SpredWing ironing table. With turn-handle 
ease, the tapered end instantly converts into a sturdy, “‘squared-off”” 
surface ... gives you more useable space for ironing curtains, sheets, 
tablecloths, anything long and flat. 

Next ironing day, give yourself this modern kind of help. (Includes 
ventilated open-mesh top * maximum knee room * stop-or-go 
wheels « self-leveling foot * 12 instant height adjustments.) 


SAVE $3.00 


Troning table... . $18.00 
Pad and cover... 4.95 


Regular value. . . $22.95 


Now at leading hardware and department stores. 


Complete Set Only 


$1995 


(higher in Canada) 


Ridfid SPREDWING 


THE J. R. CLARK COMPANY « Spring Park, Minn. « Reading, Pa. 
For 80 years creators of convenience in household products 
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Quick and easy as a sandwich 
Hot and hearty as a main dish 





Make French's Saucewich 


Great new food invention—a hot dish for 
lunch, supper or snack that’s simple and 
delicious. Here’s the easy 3-ingredient, 
3-step recipe. French’s own mustard recipe 
calls for rare spices, specially grown i 
mustard seeds, and fine vinegar. That’s 
why French’s Mustard is so light and 
lively—and why more women choose it 

and use it than any other mustard! 


On food... MUSTARD 
In food... Sa e 


no other mustard has the light and lively flavor of 


FRENCH'S MUSTARD 





French’s Saucewich 


1 tall can (124 cups) evaporated milk 
44 cup ketchup or tomato paste 
14g cup French’s Mustard 


e 

e 

e 

e 

e 

a 

e 

e 

@ Scald milk in double boiler. Thoroughly blend ketchup 

e and mustard into milk. Serve hot on toasted or grilled 

e sandwiches, closed or open-faced or on toasted 

e English muffins. Some sauce-and-filling variations: 

e 1) Add tuna to sauce, serve on toast. 2) Add deviled 

e or ground ham, pour over poached egg on toasted English 
e muffin. 3) Add grated cheese, cover burger on bun. 

e Friendly Warning: Because French’s Mustard has a 

e special flavor, texture, color all its own, don’t expect best 
e results from this recipe with any other mustard. 

e 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 97 

“He advised me to hunt another employer, 
stick to salaried jobs, and forget the idea of 
independence. When I declined, he handed the 
telephone to mother. She had no cash to lend, 
but the next day she borrowed ten thousand 
dollars for me from my father, after he ar- 
‘ranged for her to sign a note and turn over to 
him as security some railroad stocks she had 
inherited. She paid father six per cent interest 

on his money all the months I used it, and 
refused to accept any interest from me. 

_ “Naturally, I was anxious to pay back 
. mother’s loan as quickly as possible. Naturally, 
. too, I was haunted by the fear father might 

prove to be right in predicting I'd wind up in 
the bankruptcy courts and lose mother’s in- 
vestment on my gamble. At that point I dis- 

‘covered Elsa had no more faith in me than 

my father. 

“When I spoke to her about selling the five 
acres of land we owned in order to increase 
my working capital, she screamed her head off. 
She pretended I had promised we would build 
a house on the whole five acres, which is 
ridiculous. Before she finally and very reluc- 
tantly agreed to the sale, I signed over two 
lots to her. 

“It may be years before we can afford to 
build on those lots, assuming I ever want to 
live so far from town. We can build a house 
any time. I need the money I can raise from the 
sale of that property now. I have applied to the 
Small Business Administration for a loan, and 
though I haven’t cinched it yet, Washington 
seems to have more confidence in my ability 
and more faith in my future than Elsa. If Elsa 
has no faith in me, I see little point in our stay- 
.ing together. 

“Unless I can make the decisions for my 
family, I am nobody. My father was the head 
of his family and I intend to be the head of 
mine.” 


The Marriage Counselor Says: 


“In their battle over the needs of Todd’s 
business as opposed to Elsa’s need for a home, 
this charming, intelligent couple was engaged 
in a basic personality struggle. Both Elsa and 
Todd were correct in accusing the other of be- 
ing self-centered and stubborn. Todd acquired 
his aggressiveness as the youngest in his fam- 
ily, the underdog, the butt of his father and 
elder brothers (so he fancied). 

“Elsa acquired her aggressiveness as the 
eldest in her family, as through childhood she 
strove to maintain leadership over three 
younger brothers. In her childhood, too, she 
picked up an unrealistic picture of the ideal 
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home from a mother she mistrusted in many 
ways. To Todd, growing up in lavish surround- 
ings, a plush background meant nothing. 

“Elsa and Todd were hurting each other 
cruelly since both were abnormally sensitive. 
Each was unaware of the other’s sensitivity. 
Both were determined that I should act as a 
referee in their slugging match, declare one the 
winner, the other the loser. Todd, in particu- 
lar, because he was paying for advice, believed 
I should decide in his favor and tell Elsa in 
specific terms where to head in. This, of course, 
is not how marriage counseling functions. 

“Tt was necessary for Elsa and Todd to un- 
derstand the underlying reasons for their strife 
and to arrive at some compromises if they 
were to find peace. Obviously, a separation 
wouldn’t bring them happiness. Usually, in 
marital warfare, the matter of who is ‘right’ 
and who is ‘wrong’ is unimportant. For a hus- 
band and wife to understand each other’s feel- 
ings and their own feelings is all-important. 

“Surmising that stubborn Elsa might grasp 
this truth more readily than stubborn Todd, I 
concentrated on her in our early sessions. Fa- 
miliar with psychological counseling since col- 
lege days. Elsa quickly perceived her aggres- 
siveness and the reasons for it, acknowledged 
the origin of some of the luxury features in her 
dream house. Frequently people’s most illogi- 
cal emotions explain their actions and explain 
their behavior. In discussing Elsa’s childhood, 
we discovered she fe/t that her mother had 
rejected her in favor of her brothers, although 
this may have been sheer imagination. Elsa 
interpreted her mother’s interest in making 
pretty clothes for her as a means of disguising 
a preference for the boys in the family. At any 
rate, in her childhood, Elsa found a remedy 
for her injured feelings. Whenever she felt neg- 
lected or reduced to a secondary position, she 
attacked at once and with all her might. This 
habit followed her into marriage. If she felt 
neglected by Todd she immediately hit out at 
the source of the trouble; this, of course, meant 
she took on her husband’s business as her 
mortal enemy. 

“When Elsa attacked Todd’s business by 
arguing the superior merits of owning a fine 
home, when she withheld praise and scorned 
the roof he provided, she struck him in his 
most sensitive spot. For Todd had a real com- 
pulsion to succeed financially, a compulsion 
born of his unhappy boyhood, his determina- 
tion to impress his father. 

“When Elsa recognized that old childish 
feelings of insecurity and unhappiness drove 
Todd to count his pennies and labor a fourteen- 
hour day she realized his work was not her 
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Telephone Conversation 


rival but a necessity of his nature. She was 
tenderhearted. She exclaimed to me, ‘Oh, I 
have been so self-centered! I see it now.’ With 
her permission, I repeated this remark to Todd 
and the effect upon him was almost magical. 

“Indeed, it was the turning point in the case. 
Elsa withdrew her objections to selling the two 
cherished building lots, but Todd insisted they 
hold on; he expanded his factory with a sub- 
stantial loan from the Small Business Admin- 
istration. Incidentally, the loan was granted 
while our counseling was in progress. 

“Todd and I discussed his unsound domestic 
bookkeeping, and the way it contrasted with 
his business spending. He admitted that Elsa, 
so much younger than himself, could hardly 
learn to handle money in an adult fashion so 
long as she had none to handle and bore no 
responsibility for fiscal mistakes. We talked 
about how constrained Todd had felt as a child 
when his father dropped by the nursery, and 
compared it with the way his three children 
might feel with him. He then granted that his 
business achievements, so dear to him, prob- 
ably meant less to his children than a beach 
expedition, a ball game, a visit to the zoo. 

“It was Todd’s own idea to devote his Satur- 
days and Sundays, and no fooling, to Elsa and 
the youngsters. It was his idea to buy a second 
car, a commonplace on the West Coast, so 
Elsa could get around under her own steam. 
After the advent of the car, the two sat down 
and figured out a household budget, which in- 
cluded an allowance for her. This was hard on 
Todd’s masculine vanity, for he had liked to 
keep a firm grip on the purse strings. Elsa 
didn’t turn out to be a financial wizard when 
she got full control of fifty dollars a month, 
nor find it easy to set aside ten dollars monthly 
for her car insurance. Her first big purchase 
from her allowance, I might say, was a leather 
lounge chair for Todd. It took eighteen months 
to complete the installment payments, and 
by then she had learned stern facts about eco- 
nomics. 

“T haven’t seen Elsa and Todd for a long 
while, but I hear from them often. They aren’t 
yet in possession of Elsa’s ‘dream house,’ but 
in time I believe the dream will become a real- 
ity, just as I believe Todd may become one of 
the nation’s leading paint manufacturers. They 
have moved to a roomier house with a pleas- 
ant garden near a public school that seems to 
please everybody. But Todd’s business is pros- 
pering mightily and he and Elsa still own that 
double building lot in paradise!” 

Editors’ Note: This case history was compiled and 


condensed from actual records by 
DOROTHY CAMERON DISNEY 
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You, Too, 
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St? the Magic Olson Way 


Se by Sending Us Your 
OLD RUGS, CARPET, CLOTHING 


OLSON picks up your materials at your door 
by Express or Freight! No expense to you! In 
about one week we will send you the thickest, 
most luxurious Reversible Broadloom Rugs or Wall- 
to-Wall Carpet you’ve ever seen for so little money. 
You save up to one-half the Magic Olson Way! 
YOUR CHOICE of lovely, up to date Tweeds, Solid 
Colors, Florals, Early American and Oriental pat- 
terns, Ovals... regardless of colors in your materials. 
ANY SIZE up to 18 feet wide, seamless, any length. 
Easy Monthly Payments if desired. Our 84th Year. 
Rush Coupon or Postcard for exciting, full color 
FREE Rug and Decorating Catalog —49 Model 
Rooms—plus FREE RUG COUPON. 


'\ FREE! to Every Reader ! 


; Mail Rug & Decorating Book, Free Rug Coupon. 1 


I Your Name. 





! OLSON RUG CO., Dept. w-40 
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PY-O-MY 
BAKING MIXES 


The best ads our young company 
has are the enthusiastic users 
who recommend our Py-O-My 

mixes to their friends. 


If you haven't heard, Py-O-My mixes Include: 
BLUEBERRY MUFFIN + APPLE THINS 
BROWNIE + YEAST COFFEE CAKE 
PUDDIN’ CAKE ICE BOX PIE 

NEW BANANA-NUT LOAF 


FISH (MAGICIAN 
O° 


© You! Broil, bake, fry with 
Pompeian. Presto— 
golden brown fish, far 
more tender and tastier— 
won't crumble, dry out. 







POMPEIAN OLIVE OIL 
Naturally unsaturated —better for your family 


Free recipe book—Dept. L9, Pompeian, Balto. 24, Md. 
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Although my entertaining is often formal it’s always 


easy. Since I do most of my own cooking for big 





parties, I plan meals that don’t demand much of me. 


After all, | want to be at the party too. 








DI PIETRO 


7ou’re probably wondering why I cook at 

all. There are two reasons, actually. Cook- 
ing relaxes me—even on performance days 
you'll find me in the kitchen. Second, it’s a 
challenge. I have to cook quickly because I 
don’t have time to make a production out of 
it; and, worse still, I have to please my husband 
and thirteen-year-old son, who are used to 
eating in the world’s finest restaurants. 

I’ve succeeded, however, by using canned, 
frozen and prepared foods and adding a cre- 
ative touch to give them the gourmet quality 
my family expects. 

Some people brag about cooking by instinct. 
But I don’t see how you can make good coffee 
or cake adding ingredients by the handful. I 
have to measure everything, then level the 

measures off. Whenever a cake turns out just 
right, I feel as if I’ve just given a wonder- 

ful performance. 





“- ‘BEST BET FOR BUSY DAYS 
Baked beans mellowed with 
molasses, and subtly spiced. 
After all-day rehearsals, I come home 


exhausted to find my family hungry and waiting. 


But in just ten minutes I can pop this casserole 


into the oven, then relax while the beans bake. 





THE MET CROW D’S FAVORITE 

It’s always open house at the apartment 

after the opera. Never knowing how many 
friends will drop in, I serve Hungarian goulash. 
It’s expansible, nearly a meal in one dish, 

and literally simmers itself. - 


By RISE STEVENS 
AS TOLD TO JEAN ANDERSON 


Since I had never cooked until after I was 
married, I was actually afraid to cook for my 
“fellas.” One morning I shooed them over to 
mother’s under some pretext or other. Of 
course I really wanted them out of the house 
so I could go into the kitchen and experiment 
without being heckled by them. I concocted all 
sorts of things, using cookbooks and recipes I 
had collected on my tours all over the world. 
That night I tried out the best on them. What 
a wonderful feeling it was to see them take 
second and third helpings, never realizing who 
had cooked their dinner. 

I’ve got my cooking down to a system now: 
1—foods that cook themselves (these take a 
while to cook, but you don’t have to watch 
them); and 2—thirty-minute marvels. Both 
give me time to be with my family—the most 
important part of my life, as it must be to 
every other woman. 





STUART 


TWENTY-MINUTE MARVEL 
Free days are for my family. We love to 
go out to our place in the country 
and relax on the beach. Still, I count on 
quick-and-easys—my time is for fun, 
not food. Nicky's favorite is orange- 
chocolate-cream cake—and mine 

too. It’s a whiz to make. 
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DI PIETRO 


Since my days are filled singing at the Met, in concerts, on TV and 
recording, I like to spend what little free time I have relaxing with my family. 
This I do by planning meals that practically cook themselves. 
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SOUP STARS “ON-SEASON” 
We all love soups. They're wonderfully 
warming and relaxing on cold days, 

my busiest time of year. This tomato soup, 
made elegant with dill and sour cream, 
takes only minutes to make. It’s so herby 
and rich it fools the finest gourmets. 


HEAVY SCHEDULES CALL FOR HEARTY FOODS 
Still, they must be quickly prepared. 
_ My answer: spinach-and-mushroom-stuffed 
pork chops. Fifteen minutes in the kitchen 
ma ais enough, leaving me time to have fun 
with the family while the chops cook. 








HUNGARIAN GOULASH 


Clip these recipes and add them 
to the 50 treasures you'll find in the new 
Journal Recipe Treasure Box announced on page 30. 
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Peel and finely chop 1 Bermuda onion. Melt 14 cup butter in a large kettle 
and sauté the onion until tender. Remove from pan and set aside on paper 
toweling. Now brown 2 pounds top sirloin of beef cut into 1 14” cubes; then 
brown 2 pounds pork cut into 1!” cubes. Finally add 2 pounds veal, also 
in 144” cubes, and brown. Turn heat to low, add the sautéed onions, 1 cup 
water, 3 tablespoons paprika which have been mixed with 14 cup water, 
1 tablespoon salt and 14 teaspodn pepper. Simmer together until all the 
meat is tender (about 2 hours). Just before serving, rinse two #4-ounce cans 
sauerkraut twice in cold water. Drain and add to the meat. When heated 
through, stix in 1 pint commercial sour cream, simmer for a few minutes 
(do not boil) and serve. Makes 10 to 12 hearty servings. 


SPINACH-AND-MUSHROOM-STUFFED PORK CHOPS 


Have your butcher make pockets in 6 rib pork chops which have been cut 
2 ribs thick. Cook 1 package chopped frozen spinach in a very small 
amount of water until almost done. Drain well. Combine spinach with 1 
onion, chopped, 1 small can mushrooms, drained and chopped, % teaspoon 
salt, 14 teaspoon nutmeg and 1% teaspoon pepper. Stuff the spinach filling 
into the pork-chop pockets. Close with toothpicks. Place in a shallow pan 
and bake 2 hours in a moderately hot oven, 375° F., basting from time to 
time with canned chicken consommé. Serve on a platter garnished with 
peach halves, dark sweet cherries and water cress. Makes 6 servings. 


FRANKFURTERS WITH BAKED BEANS 


Peel and finely mince 1 medium onion and sauté in a little butter until ten- 
der but not brown. In a shallow round or rectangular casserole dish (10” in 
diameter and about 2” deep, or about 10” to 12” long and 2” deep) combine 
2 cans baked beans, 3 tablespoons molasses, the juice of 12 lemon, the 
sautéed chopped onion, 14 teaspoon dry mustard, 14 teaspoon nutmeg and 
a pinch of baking soda. Score 5 or 6 frankfurters on one side in a crisscross 
fashion. Arrange on top of the beans with thin circlets of lemon. Bake in a 
moderately hot oven, 375° F., for 1 hour, brushing the frankfurters from 
time to time with a little melted butter. Makes 4 hearty servings. 


ORANGE-CHOCOLATE-CREAM CAKE 


Roll enough thin, crisp chocolate wafers to make 34 cup crumbs (in some 
areas you can buy crumbs already packaged). Stir in 4 cup instant cocoa. 
Whip 1 quart heavy cream until it stands in soft peaks, then fold in 144 cups 
sifted confectioners’ sugar, 14 cup orange juice, 2 teaspoons vanilla and 
the grated rind of 1 orange. To make the cake, thinly layer cream and crumb 
mixtures in 2 large refrigerator trays. Continue building up alternate thin 
layers until both trays are full, making sure the top layer of each is cream. 
Freeze until firm. At dessert time, spoon into serving dishes or cut into 
squares and serve on plates. Garnish with mandarin-orange sections (you 
can buy them canned) and fresh sprigs of mint. Makes 8 servings. 


CREAMY TOMATO SOUP 


Heat together 1 can condensed tomato soup, | soup can milk, 1 teaspoon 
sugar, 4 teaspoon salt, 14 teaspoon each orégano and dried dill, and a dash 
of nutmeg. Serve topped with a spoonful of sour cream and a sprinkling 
of fresh chopped chives or dill. Makes 4 servings. 


HERBED SCALLOPED TOMATOES 


Mix together in a buttered 2-quart casserole dish 4 cups canned toma- 
toes, 2 cups prepared poultry herb stuffing, 1 small onion, finely chopped, 
2 tablespoons sugar, 1 tablespoon salt, 14 teaspoon each nutmeg and 
orégano, 4 teaspoon each pepper and powdered rosemary. Top with 14 
cup more prepared poultry stuffing and dot well with butter. Bake in a 
moderately hot oven, 375° F., for 45 minutes. Makes 6 to 8 servings. 


LASAGNE A LA RISE | 


Drain well 1 No. 2 can whole tomatoes. Lay pieces of whole tomato over 
2 packages frozen lasagne. Sprinkle each with sugar, about 2 teaspoons, 
and 4 teaspoon garlic salt. Place on a baking sheet and bake for 25 minutes 
in a moderate oven, 350° F. Remove from oven, top each lasagne with 4 
cup ground beef (uncooked), or use any cooked meat leftovers, 4% cup finely 
chopped parsley, 14 teaspoon each salt, orégano and savory, and a dash of 
pepper. Sprinkle each generously with grated Parmesan cheese, return to 
oven and bake for 5 to 6 minutes more. Makes 4 servings. 


BAKED FISH WITH LEMON-MUSHROOM SAUCE 


Place 2 packages frozen fish fillets (sole, flounder or other mildly flavored 
fish) in a shallow, buttered square baking dish (8” or 9”). In a saucepan 
combine | can cream-of-mushroom soup, /4 cup milk, 1 can sliced mush- 
rooms, 1 large onion, finely chopped, and 2 tablespoons lemon juice. 
Season with 1 tablespoon paprika, 1 bay leaf, crushed, 14 teaspoon salt, 
Y4 teaspoon orégano and % teaspoon white pepper. Simmer about 10 min- 
utes. Pour over fillets. Top casserole with 1 cup prepared poultry herb stuff- 
ing, dot with butter, and bake 45 minutes in a moderately hot oven, 
375° F., or until crumbs are brown and fish is done. Makes 6 servings. 
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MAYONNAISE 


Kitchen Fresh 
K KRAFT (%) Foops 
DIV. NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORP. « CHICAGO, ILL 












For a truly delightful dressing, blend 1 cup Kraft Mayonnaise with 14 cup peach nectar. Also try the other nectars—apricot, pear, papaya and loganberry 


Clond Kraft Mawormaiae with lw wotind... 
awk odde nur idpust to bruit salad |! 


There’s no end to the variety of dressings you can create with Kraft 
Mayonnaise. And mixing takes only minutes because this mayonnaise 
is specially made to blend with other ingredients. 






Kraft’s is creamier, fluffier. It never curdles, never separates. And 
it has a texture as smooth as velvet . . . so smooth and so fluffy, 
in fact, that Kraft’s is the easiest mixing 

mayonnaise you ever tried. 


Kraft’s is true mayonnaise, made with lots of eggs and 
extra egg yolks, too. But it takes more than eggs to make 
mayonnaise mix like Kraft’s. Only Kraft’s own blend of 
oils and special beating process can give such 

velvet texture. Get a jar today. 


No Cth moyonmoide : 
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could not yet feel quite at ease with her. She 
was sitting with shut eyes. She looked both 
tired and preoccupied, though nothing, it 
seemed, could impair her rather chilly ele- 
gance. She was, I supposed, about fifty-five, 
and was still a beautiful woman. Her skin was 
pale and clear, and expertly tinted; her hair 
was sculptured silver. Only her mouth and 
‘the hands, which lay gray-gloved and still in 
her lap, were too thin for beauty. She looked 
expensive, a little fragile, and about as ap- 
proachable as the moon. 

Isat back in my corner. In front of me were 
the square shoulders of madame’s chauffeur. 
Beside him, equally square and correct, sat 
madame’s maid Albertine, gripping madame’s 
jewel case tightly on her lap. Neither she nor 
the man spoke. Bernard, the chauffeur, had 
impeccable manners, but he had the same 
surly, almost resentful air as the woman. 
J hoped it wasn’t a common Savoyard charac- 
teristic. I stole another look at madame’s still 
face. It didn’t look as though, for gaiety, there 
was going to be much to choose between the 
drawing room and the servants’ hall. 

Well, after all. the schoolroom was to be my 
domain. I looked out the window again, to 
wonder a little about Philippe, and more than 
a little about Léon de Valmy, the cripple, 
whom his wife had hardly mentioned, and of 
whom daddy had said, indifferently, “It’s a 
pity he didn’t break his neck.” 

We had been running for a little time along 
the bottom of the valley, with tall firs on our 

right, and beyond the river a wild forest where 
holly gleamed among oak and birch, and great 
beeches rose elephant-gray from a tangle of 
hawthorn and wild clematis. Above these 
banked and raveled boughs hung a high 
plateau; and there, backed by more forest and 
the steep rise of another hill, stood the Cha- 
teau Valmy, its windows catching the sunlight. 
I had only a glimpse of it, floating insubstan- 
tially in the light above the dark sea of trees. 
The car slowed, turned gently off the main road 
onto a beautiful little stone bridge that 
spanned the Merlon, swung again into a steep 
tunnel of trees, and took the hill with a rush. 

The Valmy road was a zigzag, a steep, rather 
terrifying approach which the big car took in 
a series of smooth upward rushes, through 
woodland, then open hillside, and running at 
last under the high boundary wall that marked 
the end of the chateau’s formal garden. At the 
top was a gravel sweep as big as a small field. 
We swung round in a magnificent curve to 
stop in front of the great north door. 

I got only the most confused impression of 
the size and graciousness of the place—the 
great square facade with the sweep of steps up 
to the door, the archway leading to courtyard 
and outbuildings, the sunny slope beyond 
these where orderly kitchen gardens climbed 
toward another tree-bounded horizon. What 
met me with the rush almost of a wind were 
the sunlight and space and the music of the 
trees. The air was cool and sweet, heady with 

the smell of pines and With the faint tang of 
the snows. ~ 


I followed my employer up the wide flight of 
steps and past a bowing manservant into the 
chateau. The hall seemed immense and full 
of shadows. The floor was a chilly chessboard 
of black and white marble, from which, op- 
posite the door, a staircase rose to a wide land- 
ing lit by a window whose five tall lancets 
poured the sun downward in dazzling shafts. 
At the landing the staircase divided, lifting in 
twin graceful curves toward a gallery. So much 
I saw, but the light, falling steeply through the 
spear tips of the high windows, threw all but 
the center of the hall into deep shadow. 

I was still blinking against the glare when a 
woman came toward us in welcome. She was a 
stout body of sixty-odd, with a fat, comfort- 
able face and gray hair worn neatly in an old- 
fashioned bun. She had a cheerful voice and, 
surprisingly, her French, though fluent, was 
atrociously bad. 

Madame said abruptly, ‘““The master: he’s 
well?” 

“Oh yes, madame. He’s been—oh, quite his 
old self the last few days, madame, if you'll 
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forgive my saying so . . . interested in what’s 
going on, the way he hasn’t been for long 
enough, and full of plans. Oh, quite like old 
times, madame.” 

Mme. de Valmy was pulling off her gloves 
with quick nervous movements. She said ab- 
ruptly, “Do you know if he has heard from 
Monsieur Hippolyte?” 

“T think so, madame. There was a letter a 
week ago, on Wednesday.” 

“Very well, Mrs. Seddon, thank you.” 
Mme. de Valmy turned then toward me and 
spoke in English. ““Now, Mrs. Seddon, this is 
Miss Martin. I wrote to you about her when I 
informed the master. Miss Martin, Mrs. Sed- 
don is the housekeeper here. She is English, so 
you need not feel too much alone. Her hus- 
band is our butler, and he and Mrs. Seddon 
will do what they can to help you.” 

“That we will,” said Mrs. Seddon warmly. 
She beamed at me and nodded. “You’re very 
welcome, I’m sure.” 

“Miss Martin’s rooms are ready?” 

“Oh, yes, madame. I’ll take her up now, 
shall I, and then show her round myself.” 

“Thank you, yes, but not straight away. She 
will come upstairs presently.” 

Mrs. Seddon retreated, puffing her way 
steadily up the stairs. Mme. de Valmy turned 
as if to speak to me, but I saw her eyes go past 
my shoulder. “‘Léon.”’ 

I turned quickly. Even then it was a second 
or so before I saw the shadow detach itself 
from the other shadows and slide forward. 
Though I had known what to expect, instinc- 
tively my eye went too high, and then fell— 
again by instinct, shrinkingly—to the squat 
shape that shot forward, uncannily without 
sound, to a smooth halt six feet away. 

Pity, repulsion, curiosity, the determination 
to show none of these—whatever feelings 
struggled in me as I turned were swept aside 
like leaves before a blast of wind. Léon de 
Valmy was an object for no one’s pity; this 
was the handsomest man I had ever seen. My 
experience, admittedly, had not been large, but 
in any company he would have been conspicu- 
ous. The years had only added to his extraor- 
dinary good looks, giving him the slightly 
haggard distinction of lined cheeks and white 
hair that contrasted strikingly with dark eyes 
and black, strongly marked brows. The beau- 
tifully shaped mouth had that thin, almost 
cruel set to it that is sometimes placed there by 
pain. He was too pale; but this was no invalid, 
this was the master of the house. 

He was smiling now and there was no 
earthly reason why I should feel suddenly 
nervous, or why I should imagine that 
Heloise de Valmy’s voice as she introduced us 
was too taut and high, like an overtight string. 

I thought, She’s afraid of him. Then I told 
myself sharply not to be a fool. Just because 









the man looked like Milton’s ruined arch- 
angel and chose to appear in the hall like the 
Demon King through a trap door, it didn’t 
necessarily mean that I had to smell sulphur. 

He said gently, ““You were warned about 
me?” The dark eyes, with a question in them, 
slid to his wife standing beside me. 

I felt rather than saw her small movement 
of dissent. A glance passed between them and 
his brows lifted. He was too quick by half. 
With a guilty memory of my own secret I said 
uncertainly, “Warned?” 

“About Lucifer’s fall from heaven, Miss 
Martin.” 

Was the man a thought feader? His eyes 
were on me, intent, appraising. I felt myself 
color, and said quickly, “Someone told me 
about your accident—someone I met on the 
plane from London. She was elderly, and I 
think she came from Lyons or somewhere like 
that. I don’t remember.” 

Léon de Valmy went on slowly: ‘““You must 
think this very odd of us, Miss Martin, but 
I believe my wife does not care to speak of 
my .. . deformity. Consequently it is apt to 
meet people with a shock. And I myself—even 
after twelve years—am absurdly sensitive of 
meeting new people and seeing it in their eyes. 
Perhaps already you are condemning me as 
a neurotic. But it is a very human folly, Miss 
Martin. We all of us spend some of our time 
pretending that something that is is not—and 
we are not grateful to those who break the 
dream.” 

I said quickly, ““No, please—you mustn’t 
mind. Deformity’s the wrong word, and it’s 
the last thing anybody’d notice about you 
anyway—honestly it is.” 

I stopped, appalled. From Linda Martin to 
M. de Valmy the words would have been bad 
enough. From the new governess to her em- 
ployer they were impossible. I didn’t pause 
then to reflect that it was the employer who 
had—deliberately, it seemed—called them up. 
Through my sharp discomfort I heard myself 
stammering, “I—I’m sorry. I shouldn’t have 
said that. I only meant ——” 

“Thank you, my dear.” His voice was still 
grave, but I saw the unmistakable flash of 
amusement in his eyes. Then he was saying 
easily, “‘We were indeed lucky to find you, 
Miss Martin, and we’re delighted to welcome 
you to Valmy.” 

I said rather stiffly, “Thank you. You’re 
very kind. I was happy to have the chance to 
come, and I’ll try my best to ——” 

“Endeavor to give satisfaction? That’s the 
usual bromide, isn’t it? What are you staring 
at? 

“T’m sorry. It was impertinent of me. It was 
just .. . your English is so frightfully good,” I 
said lamely. I finished the sentence coldly— 
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He laughed outright then, a quite delightful 
laugh that at once conceded a point and 
abandoned the game, whatever it was. He be- 
gan then to inquire quite naturally and very 
kindly about the journey and my impressions 
of the valley; Mme. de Valmy joined in, smil- 
ing, and I found my embarrassment relaxing 
into naturalness once again. More, into lik- 
ing. The man’s charm was palpable, and he 
had taken the trouble to turn it on full blast— 
and I was all the more vulnerable for being 
tired, lonely and a bit bewildered. 

But all the same, the faintest of resentments 
still pricked me. Léon de Valmy had played a 
game with me, and I hadn’t liked it. I had been 
shaken into offering pity and comfort where 
none was needed—and he had been amused. 

Nor did I attempt to explain, even to my- 
self, why I had launched so unerringly on that 
sea of lies about the elderly lady from Lyons, 
or how I knew I would never, never have the 
courage to tell Léon de Valmy that I spoke 
French even better than he spoke English, 
and had understood perfectly well what he 
said to Héloise when, at length dismissed, I 
had gone upstairs to meet Mrs. Seddon on the 
gallery landing. 

He had said softly—and I knew he was 
staring after me—“‘All the same, Héloise, it is 
possible that you’ve made a great mistake.” 


M, rooms were lovelier than anything I had 
imagined. They had tall windows facing west, 
which gave onto a balcony and the view across 
the valley. So high-perched we were that I 
seemed to be looking level at the crest of the 
Dieudonné forest beyond the Merlon; below, 
along the zigzag, the bare treetops moved like 
clouds. Soubirous, to the south, glinted like a 
jewel. 

“It’s a pretty place,” Mrs. Seddon said 
comfortably. ““Now Ill show you the bed- 
room, if you'll come this way.” 

It was, if possible, prettier than the sitting 
room. I told her so, and she looked pleased. 
“That door’s to the bathroom and Master 
Philip’s bedroom opens off it the other side. 
You share the bathroom with him. This was a 
powder closet in the old days; they made half 
of it into a bathroom and the other half’s a 
little pantry with an electric range for making 
nursery tea and Master Philip’s chocolate at 
night. The alterations, with the electricity and 
all that, were done when Mr. Row! was born.” 

“Mr. ... Raoul?” I queried. 

“The master’s son. He lives at Bellyveen. 
That’s the master’s place in the Midi.” 

“Yes, I knew about that. I didn’t know there 
was a son, though. Mme. de Valmy didn’t— 
well, I know very little about the family.” 

She gave me a shrewd look. *“No? Ah, well, 
you'll find everything out soon enough, I dare 
say. Mr. Rowl isn’t madame’s son, you under- 
stand. Mr. Rowl’s mother died twenty-two 
years ago this spring, when he was eight. It’s 
sixteen years ago now that the master married 
again. And now would you like to see over the 
rest of the place, or will you wait till later? 
You'll be tired, I dare say.” 

“Tl leave it till later, if I may.” 

“It’s as you wish. Master Philip’s bedroom’s 
the end one, then yours, then your sitting 
room, then the nursery. Beyond that come 
madame’s rooms, and the master’s are round 
the corner above the library.” 

“Upstairs? He has a lift, I suppose?” 

“That’s so, miss. It was put in soon after 
the accident. That'd be, let’s see, twelve years 
ago come June. What with that electric chair 
of his, and the lift, and the telephone to every 
corner of the place, and that there Bernard to 
be the legs of him, there’s nothing he can’t do. 
But now and then, just like hat, something’ll 
bring it home to him, and then ——”’ She 
said vaguely, “Mr. Rowl runs the other estate 
for him, Bellyveen, in the Midi, and there’s 
always trouble over money, and it upsets the 
master, and besides —— Ah, well, he’s not 
often here, which is as it should be, seeing 
he’s the one that reminds the master most 
often that he’s a helpless cripple for all the 
powerful ways he has with him.” 

I stirred. “Reminds him? That’s rather 
beastly.” 
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She looked shocked. *‘Oh, not on purpose, 
you understand. It’s only that he. . . well, Mr. 
Rowl might be the master like he was twenty 
years ago, you see. And now he has to sit 
and watch his son riding and driving and 
fencing ——”’ She plodded firmly to the door, 
only to hesitate there. I could feel her eying 

e. “You... the master—he seemed all right 
with you, did he? I thought I heard him laugh 
when I was waiting upstairs for you.” 

“Perfectly all right, Mrs. Seddon. He was 
very pleasant.” 

“Oh. That’s good. I know he was very 
pleased when madame’s letter came about 
you, but as a rule he hates changes in the 
house. That’s why we were so surprised when 
Master Philip’s nanny was dismissed after 
being with the family all those years, and they 
said a new girl was coming from England.” 

“But she wasn’t dismissed, surely? I under- 
stood from madame that she didn’t want to 
live in the wilds at Valmy.” 

“Oh, no.” Mrs. Seddon was downright. 
**You must have misunderstood. Nanny was 
devoted to Master Philip, and I’m sure it 
broke her heart when she had to go.” 

“Oh? Well, whatever the case, | suppose if 
Philippe’s nine he’s old enough to graduate 
from a nanny to a governess of sorts.” 

‘**Master Philip’s very young for his age,” 
she said, ‘though there’s times when he’s too 
solemn for my liking. But there, you can’t ex- 
pect much after what’s happened, poor mite. 
He'll get over it in the end, but it takes time.” 

“IT know,” I said. 

**Now I really have to be going. Berthe’ll be 
up soon with some tea for you; she’s the girl 
that looks after these rooms and you'll find 
she’s a good girl, though a bit flighty. I expect 
you'll make yourself understood to her all 
right, and Master Philip’ll help.” 

“Tl expect I shall,” I said. ““Where is Master 
Philippe, Mrs. Seddon?” 

**He’s probably in the nursery,” said Mrs. 
Seddon. “But madame particularly said you 
weren't to bother with him tonight.” 

“Very well,” I said. “*Thank you, Mrs. Sed- 
don. I shall look forward to that tea.” 

The door shut behind her. Had that really 
been Héloise de Valmy’s phrase? “‘Not to 
bother with him.” And he was “probably” in 
the nursery. . . . I turned and walked toward 
the schoolroom door. There | hesitated a 
moment, listening. I could hear nothing. I 
tapped gently on the door and then pushed it 
wide and walked in. 

He was small for his age, with a thin little 
neck supporting a round dark head. His eyes 
were very large and somehow pathetic. He 
was dressed in navy shorts and a striped jer- 
sey, and was lying on his stomach, reading a 
large book. He looked round in inquiry and 
then got slowly to his feet. 


i said, in English, “I’m Mademoiselle Mar- 
tin. You must be Philippe.” 

He nodded, looking shy. Then he took a 
short step forward, holding out his hand. 
“You are very welcome, Mademoiselle Mar- 
tin.” His voice was small and thin like himself, 
and without much expression. “I hope you 
will be happy at Valmy.” 

It came to me sharply, as I shook the hand, 
that this was the owner of Valmy. The thought 
made him, oddly enough, seem even smaller, 
less significant. 

“I was told that you might be busy,” I said, 
“but I thought I’d better come straight along 
and see you.” 

He considered this for a moment, taking me 
in with the frankly interested stare of a child. 
He said, “You do not look like a governess.” 

“Then I must try and look more like one, I 
suppose.” 

““No, I like it as you are. Do not change.” 

The de Valmys, it seemed, started young. I 
laughed. “Merci du compliment, Monsieur le 
Comte de Valmy.” 

He gave me a swift look upward. There was 
a glimmer in the black eyes. But all he said 
was, “Do we have a lesson tomorrow?” 

“I expect so. I don’t know. I shall probably 
see your aunt tonight, and no doubt she’ll tell 
me just what the program is.” 

““Have you seen .. . my uncle?’’ Was there 
the faintest of changes in that monotonous 
little voice? 

“Yes.” 


He was standing quite still, small hands dan- 
gling from their bony wrists in front of him. It 
came to me that my task here might not be a 
very easy one. His manners were beautiful; he 
was not, it was patent, going to be a “difficult” 
child; but would I ever get to know him, ever 
get past that touch-me-not-reserve? 

I said, “I must go and unpack now, or Ill 
be late for dinner. Would you like to come 
and keep me company, and see what I’ve 
brought you from London?” 

“You mean a present?” 

“Of course.” 

He flushed a slow and unbecoming scarlet. 
Without speaking, he walked sedately to my 
bedroom door, opened it for me, then fol- 
lowed me into the room. 

“They're nothing very much,” I said, “‘be- 
cause I haven’t much spare cash. But—well, 
here they are.” 

“An English castle?”’ he said. “And English 
soldiers?” 

“Yes. The kind they have at Buckingham 
Palace.” 

“With the fur hats, to guard the queen. I 
know.” He was looking raptly at the cheap 
toys. “A present from London,” he said. It 
came to me, suddenly, that it would not have 
mattered if they had been homemade paper 
dolls. 

I said, “I brought you a game, too, called 
Peggitty. You play it with these pegs. Later, 
I'll show you how. It’s a good game.” 

From the schoolroom a girl’s voice called, 
“Philippe ? Ou es-tu, Philippe ?” 

He started. “It’s Berthe. I have to go.” He 
said, very formally, “Thank you. Thank you, 
mademoiselle."’ Then he ran to the door. “Me 
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voici, Berthe. Je viens.” His face was still 
flushed and he clutched the presents hard. He 
hesitated as if he were going to say something 
else. Then instead he went quickly out, and 
shut the door gently behind him. 


Philippe and I got on well together. He was 
a very quiet, self-contained child, who never 
chattered. Every afternoon, unless it rained 
too hard, we went for a walk, and our “Eng- 
lish conversation” mainly consisted of my 
comments on the country. That fence of his 
was still up; it was not a consciously erected 
barrier—the gift of the toys had won his alli- 
ance if not his heart—but it was there. I 
imagined that his deep natural reserve had 
been made even more so by the sudden loss of 
his parents, to whom he had never referred. 

His reserve showed itself not only toward 
me. Each evening at half past five, I took him 
down for half an hour to the small salon 
where his aunt sat. She would hold conversa- 
tion with Philippe for the half hour. I say 
“hold conversation” advisedly, because that 
phrase does perfectly imply the difficult and 
stilted communication that took place. Philippe 
was his usual quiet and withdrawn self, an- 
swering questions readily and with impeccable 
politeness, but asking none and volunteering 
nothing. Mme. de Valmy was the one, it 
seemed to me, who had to violate her per- 
sonality here: she, also naturally withdrawn, 
had to unbend, almost to chatter. 

I suppose, though, that it was I who loathed 
those half hours most. Mme. de Valmy and 
Philippe talked, naturally, in French, and this 
exchange I was supposed not to understand. 
But occasionally she would revert to English, 
either for my benefit or to test my pupil, and 
then I was drawn into the conversation, and 
had the awkward task of betraying no knowl- 
edge of the exchange in French to which I had 
just been listening. I don’t remember if I made 
any mistakes; she certainly appeared to notice 
none—but then, she never gave the appear- 
ance of more than the most superficial atten- 
tion to the whole routine; it was, for her, the 
discharge of a duty to a charge she hardly 
knew. 


Her husband was never there. His only 
meetings with Philippe seemed to be the purely 
chance ones of encounters in corridors, on the 
terrace or in the gardens. At first I found my- 
self blaming Philippe’s uncle for his lack of in- 
terest in a lonely and recently bereaved little 
boy, but soon I realized that it wasn’t entirely 
Léon de Valmy’s fault. Philippe systematically 
avoided him. He would go down the library 
corridor with me only when we had seen the 
wheel chair safely out beyond the ornamental 
ponds or at the far side of the rosery; he 
seemed to have the faculty for hearing its 
wheels two corridors away, when he would 
invariably drag at my hand, persuading me 
to vanish with him out of his uncle’s sight. 
Philippe, I came gradually to realize, disliked 
his uncle very much indeed. 

That this was irrational I tried on one occa- 
sion to tell him. 

“Philippe, why do you avoid your Uncle 
Léon?” 

The stone-wall expression shut down on his 
face. **Ne comprends pas.” 

“English, please. And you do understand 
quite well. He’s very good to you. You have 
everything you want, don’t you?” 

“Yes. Everything I want I have.” He gave 
me one of his quick, unreadable looks. ““But he 
does not give it to me.” 

“Who then? Your Aunt Heloise?” 


H. shook his head. “It is not theirs to give 
to me. It was my father’s and it is mine.” 

I looked at him. This, then, was it. Valmy. I 
remembered the little gleam in the black eyes 
when I had laughingly addressed him as 
Comte de Valmy. “Your land?” I said. “Of 
course it’s yours. He’s keeping it for you. 
He’s your trustee, isn’t he?” 

He looked puzzled. “Trustee? I do not 
know ‘trustee.”” 

**He takes care of Valmy till you are older. 
Then you have it.” 

“Yes, until I am fifteen. Is that trustee? 
Then my Uncle Hippolyte is also trustee.” 

“Is he? I didn’t know that.” 

He nodded, with that solemn look that sat 
almost sullenly on his pale little face. **Yes. 
Tous les deux—both. My Uncle Léon for the 
property and my Uncle Hippolyte for me.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked involun- 
tarily. 

The gleam in the look he shot me might have 
been malice or only mischief. “I heard papa 
say that. He said, ‘Léon’ll keep the place go- 
ing, trust him for that. God help Valmy if it 
was left to Hippolyte.’ And maman said, “But 
Hippolyte must have the child if anything 
happens to us. Hippolyte must look after the 
child. He is not to be left to Léon.’ That’s 
what maman ——” He stopped, shutting his 
lips tightly over the word. 

I said gently, “I don’t suppose you were 
meant to hear it.” 

““N-no. But I wish I had not had to leave my 
Uncle Hippolyte.” 

“You're fond of him?” 

“Of course. He has gone to /a Gréce. I 
wanted to go with him, but he could not take 
me. 

**He’ll come back soon,”’ I said, “and mean- 
while I'll look after you for him, and your 
Uncle Léon’! look after Valmy.” I paused and 
looked at the uncommunicative little face. I 
didn’t want to sound pompous or to alienate 
Philippe, but 1 was, after all, in charge of his 
manners. I said tentatively, “He does it very 
well, Philippe. Valmy is beautiful, and he cares 
for it, ¢a se voit. You mustn't be ungrateful.” 

It was true that Philippe had no cause to 
complain of his uncle’s stewardship. Léon 
seemed to me to spend his whole time, indeed 
his whole self, on the place. It was as if the im- 
mense virility that was physically denied its 
outlet was redirected onto Valmy. Day after 
day the wheel chair patrolled the terraces and 
the gravel of the formal gardens, the conserva- 
tories, the kitchen gardens, the garages; every- 
where the chair could possibly go it went. And 
in the chateau itself the hand of a careful 
master was everywhere apparent. No plan was 
too large, no detail too small for Léon de 
Valmy’s absorbed attention. 

It was also true that as Comte de Valmy, 
Philippe was a cipher in his own house, but 
he was only nine, and moreover a Paris-bred 
stranger. 
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I said no more, feeling myself unable to dea 
with what still seemed an unreasonable dislik 
But one day toward the end of my second 
week at Valmy the situation was thrust on me 
Philippe and I had been down for our five 
thirty visit to Mme. de Valmy in the smal 
salon. Punctually at six she dismissed us, but 
as we went she called me back for some reason 
that I now forget. Philippe escaped without 
ceremony into the corridor. 

A minute later I left the salon, to walk 
straight into as nasty a little scene as I had yet 
come across. Philippe was standing, the pic- 
ture of guilt and misery, beside a lovely little 
table, flanked on either side by a Louis Quinze 
chair seated with straw-colored brocade. On 
one of the chair seats I now saw, horribly, a 
thick streak of ink. A pen had rolled from 
the table and then across the silk of the aan 
smearing ink as it went. 

I remembered, then, that Philippe had heed 
writing to his Uncle Hippolyte when I called 
him to come downstairs. He must have come 
hurriedly away, the pen still open in his hand, 
and have put it down there before going into 
the drawing room. He was clutching it now in 
an ink-stained fist, and staring white-faced at 
his uncle. For this time of all times he hadn’t 
managed to avoid M. de Valmy. The wheel 
chair was slap in the middle of the corridor, 
barring escape. Philippe, in front of it, looked 
very small and defenseless. 

Neither of them appeared to notice me. 
Leon de Valmy was speaking. That he was 
angry was obvious, and it looked as if he had 
every right to be, but the cold lash of his voice 
as he flayed the child for his small-boy care- 
lessness was frightening; he was using not a 
wheel but an atomic blast to break a butterfly. — 

Philippe, as white as ashes, stammered — 
something that might have been an apology, 
but merely sounded like a terrified mutter, 
and his uncle cut across it in that voice that bit t | 
like a loaded whip. 

“It is perhaps just as well that your visits to 
this part of the house are restricted to this 
single one a day, as apparently you don’t yet 
know how to behave like a civilized human 
being. Perhaps in your Paris home you were 
allowed to run wild in this hooligan manner, 
but here we are accustomed to ——” 

“This is my home,” said Philippe. Tha 
small shaken voice stopped Léon de Valmy in 
full tirade. For a moment I thought the sen 
tence in that still little voice unbearably pa- 
thetic, and in the same moment wondered 2 
Philippe, who was not prone to either dram 
or pathos. But then he added, still low, but 
very clearly, “*“And that is my chair.” 

There was a moment of appalling silence 
Something came and went in Léon de Valmy’s 
face—the merest flick of an expression like the 
flash of a camera’s shutter—but I found m 
self catapulting out of the doorway like a wild 
cat defending a kitten. 

Léon de Valmy spoke quietly, as though his 
anger had never been. “When you have re 
covered your temper and your manne 
Philippe, you will apologize for that remark. 
The dark eyes lifted to me, and he said coolly 
but very courteously in English, ““Ah, Miss 
Martin. I’m afraid there has been a slight con 
tretemps. Perhaps you will take Philippe back 
to his own rooms and persuade him that cou 
tesy toward his elders is one of the qualitie 
that are expected of a gentleman.” 


Phitippe turned quickly; his face was pi 
than ever, and looked pinched and sullen. Bu 
the eyes were vulnerable: child’s eyes. 

“There’s no need,” I said. ““He’ll apologize 
now.”’ I took the boy gently by the shoulders 
and turned him back to face his uncle. The 
shoulders felt very thin and tense. He wa 
shaking. I let him go. “*Philippe?”’ I said. 

He said, his voice thin with a gulp in it, “ 
beg your pardon if I was rude.” 

“Very well. That is forgotten. And nov 
Miss Martin had better take you upstairs.” 

As we went I was very conscious of thai 
still, misshapen figure sitting there watching 
us. 

I shut the schoolroom door behind me, and 
leaned against it. Philippe and I looked at each 
other. His face was shuttered still with thai 
white resentment. His mouth looked sulky. 
but I saw the lower lip tremble a little. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 106 
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turned, to see in the set of the thin back and 
shoulders the suggestion of some disappoint- 
ment so sharp that I followed him in without a 
word. He stood still on the hearthrug, staring 
at the fire. 
I said very casually, “Who was it, did you 
know?” 
The thin shoulders lifted. ‘Monsieur Flori- 
mond, I think.” 
* “Monsieur Florimond? The dress 
signer?” 
“Yes. He used to visit us a lot in Paris and 
he is a friend of my Aunt Héloise.”’ 
. The impression of poignant disappoint- 
‘ment prevailed so strongly that I said, ‘Did 
you expect someone else, Philippe?” 

The long lashes dropped. I hesitated. But 

Philippe was my job; moreover, he was a very 
lonely little boy. Who was it who could expect 
that headlong welcome from him? 

I said, “Your Cousin Raoul, perhaps?” 
No answer. 

I tried again. “Don’t you like Monsieur 
Florimond?” 

“But yes. I like him very much.” 

“Then why ——” I began, but something 
in his face warned me to stop. I said gently, 
“It’s time we went down to the salon, petit. I 
haven’t been told not to, so I suppose, guests 
or not, that we'll have to go. Run and wash 
your hands while I tidy-my hair.” 

In the small salon a log fire had been lit, and 
in front, of it sat Mme. de Valmy and M. 
Florimond on a rose-brocaded sofa, talking. 

I looked with interest at the newcomer. 
His blue eyes were shrewd and very kind; they 
also looked as if they missed very little. He 
wore his conventional, su- 
perbly cut clothes with all 
the delicate care one might 
accord to an old beach 
towel. His pockets bulged 
comfortably in every direc- 
tion and there was cigar ash 
on his lapel. 

Mme. de Valmy was 
eughing, looking happier 
and more animated than I 
had seen her since I had 
ome to Valmy. She turned 
and saw myself and Philippe by the door, and 
the boredom and annoyance were humiliat- 
ingly plain. I could have slapped her for it, but 
a realized that Philippe had probably not 
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oticed. He was advancing solemnly and 
dolitely on Florimond, who surged to his feet 
ith sufficient delighted pleasure to counter 
éloise’s obvious irritation. 

“Philippe! This is delightful! How are 
you?” 

| “Tam very well, thank you, monsieur.” 
“H’m, yes.”” He tapped the boy’s cheek. “A 
ittle more color there, perhaps, and then 
ou’ll do. Country air, that’s the thing!’ 

| Héloise de Valmy said, “Miss Martin, let 
ne introduce Monsieur Florimond. You will 
ave heard of him, I don’t doubt.” 

I said composedly as I shook hands, ‘“‘Even 
m my English orphanage we had heard of 
Monsieur Florimond. Yqu reached us per- 
haps some six years late, monsieur, but you 
lid reach us. But by that time I’m afraid our 
lresses were out of style.” 

_ He made a gallant gesture. ““You, mademoi- 
elle, would adorn anything you wore.” 





me. de Valmy said, ““Come and sit by me, 
?hilippe, on this footstool. You may stay ten 
ninutes. . . . No, Miss Martin, don’t slip 
way. Sit down and entertain Monsieur Flori- 
ond for me.” 

The entry of Seddon with the cocktail tray 
terrupted us. I looked inquiringly at Mme. 















eet. But before she could dismiss us Florimond 
laid comfortably, ‘“‘Don’t drive the child away, 
Méloise. Now he’s said his catechism perhaps 
‘ou’ll deliver him over to me.” 

She smiled, raising her delicate brows. 
)What do you want with him, Carlo?” 

He was fishing in one untidy pocket with a 
rge hand. He grinned at Philippe, who was 
vatching him with that guarded look I hated 
) see, and I saw the child’s face relax a little in 
reply. “Last time I saw you, my lad,” said 
lorimond, “T was trying to initiate you into 
ine only civilized pastime for men of sense. 
h, here we are.” As he spoke he fished out a 
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traveler’s chess set, complete with tiny men in 
red and white. “Now,” said Florimond cheer- 
fully, “‘let’s see if youcan remember any of the 
Tules, mon gars. I seem to recollect some erratic 
movements last time you and I were engaged, 
but there’s a sort of wild freshness about your 
conception of the game which has its own sur- 
prising results. Your move.” 

“T moved,” said Philippe demurely, “while 
you were talking.” 

“Did you, pardieu ? Ah, the king’s pawn. A 
es gambit, monsieur . . . and I, this pawn. 

oO. 
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Phitippe bent over the board. his brows 
fiercely knitted, his whole small being concen- 
trated on the game, while above him Flori- 
mond, leaning back vast in his chair, watched 
him indulgently, never ceasing for a moment 
the gentle, aimless flow of words. I sat quietly 
and watched them, feeling a warm, almost 
affectionate glow toward this large and dis- 
tinguished Parisian who, among all his other 
preoccupations, could bother to make a lonely 
small boy feel he was wanted. From the 
couturier’s talk, he had had nothing to do for 
the past year but look forward to another 
game with Philippe. 

I had my back to the door so I neither saw 
nor heard it open. Léon de Valmy’s beautiful 
voice said: 

“Ah, Philippe. No, don’t move. Carlo, how 
delightful. Why don’t we see you more often?” 

The wheel chair glided silently forward as he 
spoke. Philippe jumped off his footstool and 
stood staring at his uncle like a mesmerized 
bird; he made a movement as if to escape, but 
was netted, so to speak, with 
a word. 

““No indeed, Philippe. It’s 
all too rarely that I get a 
chance to see you. We must 
thank Monsieur Florimond 
for bringing me in early. Sit 
down.” 

The child obeyed. 

The wheel chair slid up 
beside the sofa and stopped. 
Léon de Valmy touched his 
wife’s hand. “Your devo- 
tion to duty touches me, Héloise,” he told her. 
“It does really.” 

Only an ear that was tuned to it could have 
detected the taunt in the smooth voice. For 
the second time that evening I felt the scald of 
anger. Did they find even half an hour out of 
the day intolerably much to give to Philippe? 
And did they have to make it plain? This time 
Philippe didn’t miss it. I saw the swift upward 
slant of his lashes at his uncle, and the too- 
familiar sullenness settle on the pale little face. 

Then the door opened, and Seddon, the 
butler, crossed the floor to Mme. de Valmy’s 
side. ““Madame, a telephone message has just 
come through from Monsieur Raoul,” the 
butler said. 

I saw her flash a glance at her husband. 

‘“‘He asked me to tell you he was on his way 
up, madame.” 

Léon de Valmy’s hand clenched on the arm 
of his chair. “On his way? Here? When? 
Where was he speaking from?” 

“That I couldn’t say, sir. He said he would 
be here sometime tonight.” 

Florimond said comfortably, ““How very 
pleasant. I don’t know when I last set eyes on 
Raoul. I hope he’ll be here for dinner?” 

Seddon said, ‘“‘No, monsieur. He said he 
might be late, and not to wait for him, but 
that he would get here tonight.” 

Mme. de Valmy stirred. ““He didn’t sound 
as if there was anything wrong... at Belle- 
vigne?”’ 

*‘No, madame. Not at all.” 

Florimond chuckled. ‘“‘Don’t look so wor- 
ried, my dear. They’ve probably had a week 
of the mistral and he’s decided to cut and run 
for it. The original ill wind.” 

“He doesn’t usually run in this direction,” 
said his father very dryly. ““Very well, Seddon, 
thank you.” 

Héloise de Valmy was biting her bottom lip 
and to my surprise she looked strained and 
pale. A nice gay welcome for the son of the 
house was, it appeared, laid on. Him and 
Philippe both. As a cozy family home the 
Chateau Valmy certainly took some beating. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 109 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 107 

After Philippe was in bed I dined alone in 
my room. When, some time later, there came 
a tap on the door and Mrs. Seddon surged 
affably in, I said, “Is Monsieur Florimond 
staying, or is he only here for dinner?” 

“He came for dinner, but I dare say he'll 
stay on to see Mr. Rowl. It might yet be they'll 
ask him to stay the night if the fog gets any 
thicker. It’s a nasty road, that, in the dark.” 

“Perhaps Monsieur Raoul won't get-up 
here after all tonight.” 

She shook her head. “He'll come. If he said 
he was coming he'll come.” She eyed me for a 
moment and said, “Did they—was there any- 
thing said downstairs, like?” 

“Nothing. They wondered what brought 
him, that was all.” 

“They've not much call to wonder,” she 
said darkly. ““There’s only one thing’d make 
him set foot in the place and that’s money.” 

“Oh?” I said rather uncomfortably. There 
were limits to gossip, after all. “I thought—I 
got the impression it might be some business 
to do with Bellevigne.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Seddon, “that’s what I 
mean. It’s always Bellyveen and money.” She 
sighed. “I told you, Mr. Rowl manages it for 
him and now and again he comes up and talks 
to him about it and then’’—she sighed again— 
“there’s words. It’s trouble every time, what 
with Mr. Rowl wanting money for Bellyveen 

-and the master wanting it for Valmy; a dog- 
fight it’s always been, ever since Mr. Rowl was 
big enough to speak up for himself and ——” 

I said hastily, “At least there’s one person 
who'll be pleased when Monsieur Raoul ar- 
rives!” 

“Who? Mr. Florimond? Well, I couldn't 
say oS 

“T meant Philippe.” 

She stared at me, then shook her head. “Mr. 
Rowl hardly knows him, miss. Philip only 
came from Paris just before you did, and Mr. 
Rowl’s not been over since he was here.” 

“But when we heard the car coming up the 
zigzag tonight with Monsieur Florimond, 
Philippe flew out onto the balcony like a 
rocket—and he looked desperately disap- 
pointed. Whom else could he be looking for if 
it wasn’t his Cousin Raoul?” 

Her eyes, in the harsh light, were brimming 
with sudden, easy tears. The explanation was 
simple, obvious and dreadful. 

“He never saw them dead, of course. Nor 
he wasn’t allowed to go to the funeral. And 
it’s my belief and Seddon’s that he won't have 
it they're really gone. They were to have 
driven back from the airport, you see, and he 
was waiting for them, and they never came. 
He never saw no more of them. It’s my belief 
he’s still waiting.” 

“That's dreadful.” I swallowed. “That’s— 
dreadful, Mrs. Seddon.” 

“Yes. Poor bairn. Every car that comes up, 
he'll fly out yonder. It’s lucky there’s not more 
coming and going than there is, or he’d do it 
once too often, and end up stuck on these 
spikes like a beetle on a pin.” 

I shivered. “I'll watch him,” I said. 

“, => 

Phitippe was already asleep, curled in an 
extraordinarily small bundle under the bed- 
clothes. The light was still on, and his book 
had slid to the floor. Something was clutched 
in his hand, and I drew the sheet aside to see 
what it was—one of the queen’s soldiers with 
the fur hats. I straightened the bedclothes, 
turned off the light and went softly out. 

Back in my own room, I walked straight 
through it onto the balcony, letting the cur- 
tains fall behind me to cut off the light. The 
night was calm and unexpectedly warm. There 
was still no sign of fog, but I thought that I 
could see a paler darkness away in the valley's 
depths. The damp of spring hung in the air. 
An owl called below me, down in the woods; 
called again. Its muted melancholy found too 
ready an echo in me. I got my coat and went 
out. 

I went down the zigzag very slowly, for in 
the faint moonlight the slope was deceptive, 
and the slight dampness made the surface 
slippery. There was a strong wet smell of earth 
and growing things; the smell of spring. Some- 
thing rustled in last year’s beech leaves and, 
absurdly, I remembered that there were still 
bears in France. And boars. And probably 


wolves. And werewolves and vampires, too, 
no doubt. By mocking myself I got at length 
safely down to river level and the bridge to the 
main road. : 

The mist was thick here, and the water was 
invisible. The sound of it was dark and deep, a 
lovely liquid undertone to the night. I stood 
in the center of the bridge, my hands deep in 
my pockets, and gazed up at the steeply 
wooded slope on the other side of the main 
road. In the faint moonlight, the forest was no 
more than a looming darkness. 


j didn’t see the car until it turned sharp onto 
the narrow bridge and came at me like a tor- 
pedo. It was an easy corner, and he took it 
fast. The main beam leaped out and pinned 
me full in the glare. I heard brakes shriek as 
I jumped for the edge of the road. The lights 
lurched and tires screeched and ripped the 
tarmac. I slipped and fell flat in the gutter 
under the parapet as the car went by with a 
foot and a half to spare and screamed to a 
skidding halt beyond the bridge. 

The engine cut. The door slammed. Léon de 
Valmy’s voice said, “Where are you? Are you 
hurt? I didn’t touch you, did 1?” Quick foot- 
steps sounded on the tarmac. “Where are 
you?” 

The man striding toward me in the moon- 
light was not Léon de Valmy, though thirty 
years ago Léon de Valmy had probably looked 
exactly like him. But whereas age and illness 
had given the older man’s looks the fine- 
drawn, fallen-angel quality, there was nothing 
in the least fine-drawn about Raoul de Valmy. 
He merely looked tough, arrogant and—at 
the moment—furious. He was as shaken as I 
was, and it had made him angry. 

I sat down suddenly on the parapet 
and waited. He loomed over me, tall and 
formidable-looking in the misty moonlight. 

He said sharply, “Are you hurt?” 

I was smoothing my coat down with un- 
steady fingers. ““N-no.” 

“You're sure you're all right?” 

“Yes. I—yes. Thank you.” 

I heard his breath expelled in quick relief. 
He relaxed and his voice warmed then into 
anger. *‘Then will you kindly tell me what the 
devil you were doing standing in the middle of 
the road in a fog? You came near being killed 
and if you had you'd deserved it!” 

Shock was reacting on me, too, and I lifted 
my head to glare straight back at him. “It’s 
not a public road and I've a perfect right to 
stand in the middle of it or sit in the middle of 
it or Jie in the middle of it if I want to! 'd 
quite forgotten you were coming and in any 
case you’ve no business to come at that speed, 
whether it’s a private road or not!” 

I had the impression that he was distinctly 
taken aback. Then he said mildly, “I was only 
doing fifty, and I know the road like the back 
of my hand.” He went on, amusement clear in 
his voice, “Why should I have to stand here 
defending myself for not having run you over? 
Perhaps now you'll be good enough to tell me 
why you consider you've a perfect right to 
stand—or was it lie down?—in the middle of 
this particular private road. This is my—this 
is the Valmy estate, you know.” 

I was busy wiping my muddy hands on a 
handkerchief. ““Yes,” I said, “I live here.” 

I saw his eyes narrow on me in the moon- 
light. “Surely,” he said, “you’re not one of 
the—er i 

“Servants? In a way,” I said. “I’m Phi- 
lippe’s governess.” 

“But,” said Raoul de Valmy slowly, “they 
told me she was an English girl.” 

I felt as if he had dealt me a sharp blow in 
the stomach. For the first time I realized that 
the whole of the exchange had been in French. 
Literally thrown off my balance as I had been, 
I had answered him without thinking in the 
tongue that he had first used. 

I said feebly, “*I—I forgot.” 

“You are English?” he said, in a tone of 
great surprise. 

I nodded. “Linda Martin, from London. 
I've been here three weeks.” 

His voice was a little dry. “Then allow me 
to congratulate you on your progress, Miss 
Martin.” 

But this second shock had shaken me quite 
out of all composure. I found myself saying, 
in a taut voice, “You must know perfectly 





well that I haven't learned all my French in 
the last three weeks, Monsieur de Valmy, so 
don’t add insult to injury by baiting me as well 
as knocking me down!” 

This was palpable injustice, but he merely 
said, “I’m sorry. And now do you feel recov- 
ered enough to move? I shouldn’t keep you 
here talking any more. You have had a nasty 
shaking. The sooner I get you up to the 
chateau and find you a drink, the better.” 

He opened the near-side door and I got in. 
He slanted a quick look at me as he slid in 
beside me. “All right?” I nodded. “We'll soon 
get you home. Hold tight.” 

He touched the starter button and the en- 
gine snarled to life. As his hand moved on the 
brake I said, “*Monsieur de Valmy.” 

The hand paused. “*Yes?” 

“I—TId like to apologize. I’m most awfully 
sorry, really I am.” 

“Apologize? And for what? My dear 
ria ee = 

I said, ““Don‘t be so nice about it, please! I 
know it was really my fault and you’re making 
me feel a worm!” I heard him laugh, but I 
went on doggedly: “I had no business to be in 
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BLUE-JEANED HEART 


By JESSIE CANNON ELDRIDGE 


**Are you Charles’ mother?” she 
asked me, and then, 


As if politeness was too much 
to stand, 


Turned a fine cart wheel, blue- 
jeaned, on the lawn, 

“IT know him!” she said, 
skipping like a fawn. 


I thought of another day... 
when I was ten... 


And my heart fluttered so, heel 
over head: 

Full-skirted gingham was no 
earthly good 

For turning cart wheels . . . 
how I wished I could. 


Oe 


the road and you saved my life and then I 
was rude to you and you were nothing but 
nice to me. And”—I took breath and finished 
idiotically—*“if you've damaged your car you 
can stop it out of my wages!” 

He was laughing at me. “Thank you. But 
it’s not damaged, as it happens. If anybody 
should apologize, it’s I. I believe I swore at 
you. I’m sorry.” 

“That's all right,” I said a little awkwardly. 
““We were both a bit shaken up, I suppose. I 
knew so little about what I was saying that 
I'm afraid I gave myself away to you.” 

*‘When you spoke to me in French.” It was 
not a question. 

eV CS 4 

His hand moved to the ignition and the 
engine died. He half turned toward me, his 
shoulder propped back against the door. I 
couldn't see his face now, and his voice told 
me nothing. He said, “This is interesting. So I 
was right?” 

“That they didn’t know I was partly French 
when I got the job? Yes.” 

He said, “I’m not your employer, you know. 
You don’t have to explain. But as a matter of 
curiosity, do I understand that you did de- 
liberately deceive my father and Madame de 
Valmy over this?” 

“I—I'm afraid so.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I wanted the job.” 

“But I don’t see why ——” 

I pressed my hands tightly together and 
said carefully, “I needed the job. I—I'll try and 
tell you why, though I don’t suppose you'll 
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understand. I’m partly French and I was 
brought up in Paris. When I was fourteen 
maman and daddy were killed in a plane 
crash. The—oh, the details don’t matter, but 
I finished up in an orphanage in London. ... 
I don’t know if you've ever been inside an 
orphanage?” 

“No- 

“Well, the details don’t matter. But I got a 
job at a small private school. I—I wasn’t very 
happy there either. Then when one of our 
governors heard that Madame de Valmy 
wanted an English governess, it seemed like a 
gift from heaven.” 

He said, “I do understand, I think. But 
there was no need to explain all this to me, you 
know. I've no right to question you.” 

I said shyly, “I felt I owed you something. 
And you did ask me why I wanted the job.” 

“No. You misunderstand me. I asked you 
why you had deceived my father and Heloise 
about it.” 

I began rather stupidly: “I told you —— 

“T should have said, rather, why you jad to 
deceive them. I'm not concerned in the least 
with the fact that you did do so.” I caught the 
glimmer of a smile. “I merely find myself 
wondering why it was necessary. Are you try- 
ing to tell me that you concealed the fact you 
were partly French because you wouldn’t in 
that case have got the job?” 

“IT... yes, more or less.” 

A little silence. “Indeed.” 

“Tt wasn’t put like that,” I said hastily, “not 
said in so many words. But—but I honestly 
did get the impression that it might have 
mattered.” 

“And I suppose I’m to understand,” he 
said, still rather dryly, “that they still don’t 
know.” 

**Monsieur,” I said quickly. 

SYest; 

“I—I wonder if you'd not ——” 

He gave me a quick glance. “You wondered 
if I'd not give you away?” 

“Yes. Please,” I added, feeling even smaller. 

“For what it’s worth,” said Raoul de Valmy 
slowly, “I shan‘t. And now I think we'd better 
make tracks.” 


” 


Three,” said Philippe triumphantly. *Voi- 
la, did you see her? Beside the stone there, 
where the waves are!”” 

I peered down at the pool some fifteen feet 
below us. “I can’t see anything. And it’s not 
her, Philippe.” 

“It was. Truly it was. I am seeing her 
“I’m sure you are. But a fish isn’t her, it’s 





it. 

“A trout is her in French,” said Philippe 
firmly. It was a great source of pride to him 
that my French was worse than his English. 

“No doubt,” I said, “but not in English. Oh, 
look, there’s one! Philippe, definitely! I saw 
her—it jump!” 

“Four.” Philippe knew when to pursue his 
triumphs and when to hold his tongue. ““Four 
and a half, because I do not know if that 
shadow is a fruite—trout, or a shadow.’ He 
leaned over, peering eagerly down. 

“Let’s go on,” I said. “If it’s still there when 
we come back, it’s a shadow. Let’s go down 
into the big wood again.” 

He turned obediently off the bridge onto 
the wide level path that led deeper into the 
trees. “All right. To look for wolves?” 

“Wolves?” 

He was trotting ahead of me. He turned, 
laughing. “*Mademoiselle, you sounded quite 
frightened! Did you think there were really 
wolves?” 

“Well,” I said, “I’ve never lived in a place 
like this before. For all I know Valmy might 
be crawling with wolves.” 

“We have got bears,’ confided Philippe, in 
the tone of one inviting congratulations. ““We 
truly have. This is not a blague. Many bears of 
a bigness incredible.’ His scarlet-gloved 
hands sketched in the air an overgrown grizzly. 
“There is no danger unless one treads on them 
where they sleep.” He jumped experimentally 
into a deep drift of dead leaves, sending them 
swirling up in bright flakes of gold. The drift 
was, fortunately, bearless. “They sleep very 
sound,” said Philippe, who appeared to find 
it necessary to excuse this failure, “with nuts 
in the pocket, like an écurewi/.” 
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© )yuddenly__a mother has to face tt... 


Sooner or later a mother has to face the fact that 
her “‘little girl” is becoming a young woman. It 
happened to me when we bought Sue’s first even- 
ing party-dress. 

As she turned before the mirror—her excited 
eyes seeking my approval—I realized how im- 
portant the next few years would be in shaping 
the quality of Sue’s life. And what an important 
part our home would play in attracting the kind 


of friends we wanted Sue to make—the kind of 


boy we hoped she’d marry. 
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Right then I decided not to put off getting real 
silver any longer. Just as I wanted good furni- 
ture, books, pictures, I wanted the finest solid 
silver—International Sterling. 

Because now Sue was old enough to under- 
stand and share our feelings about such things. 
To learn that a few fine things—veal things—are 
more rewarding to live with than a lot of second- 
bests. And that family silver helps build happy 
family traditions. 


When you choose your family silver, see how 


many wonderful patterns International Sterling 
has. You’re sure to fall in love with one. 


And as you use your International Sterling, 
you'll discover its superb quality. How heavy it 
is! How perfectly balanced. And because it is 
real, solid silver all the way through, its beauty 
will never wear out—just grow more radiant 
with use and time. 

Buy International by the piece, the place- 
setting, or the 42-piece Family Living Service 
for eight. Budget plans available. 


V/ 
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/THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO, 
é Meriden Connecticut 

All patterns made in U.S.A. 
Many also made and available in Canac 
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“Squirrel.” 

“Skervirrel. Perhaps you prefer that we do 
not look for bears?” 

“JT would really rather not, if you don’t 
mind,” I said apologetically. 

“Do you think that when I have ten 
years ——” 

“““When I am ten.’” 

“When I am ten years I can have a gun and 
shoot, mademoiselle?”’ 

“Possibly not when you’re ten, Philippe; 
you wouldn’t be big enough to use the right 
gun for a bear.” 

“Skervirrels, then.” 

“Squirrel.” 

“Skervirrel. I could have a small gun for 
skervirrel when I am ten?” 

“Possibly, though I should doubt it. In any 
case, it’s a shame to shoot squirrels. They’re 
charming.” 

“Char-ming? No, they are not. They eat the 
young trees. They cause much work, lose 
much money. The foresters say it. One must 
shoot them.” 

“Very French,” I said dryly. 

“T am French,” said Philippe, skipping 


_ gaily on ahead, “‘and they are my trees, and I 


shall have a gun when I am older and go out 
every day to shoot the skervirrels. Look! 
There’s one! Bang !”’ He proceeded, with ges- 
tures, to shoot down several squirrels very 
loudly, singing meanwhile an extremely noisy 
and shapeless song. 

“Tf you don’t look where you're going,” I 
said, “‘you’Il—look our, you silly chump!” 

Philippe, laughing back at me as he jigged 
along, tripped over a tree root and fell head- 
Jong. Something struck the tree beside him 
with the sound of a hand smacking the back, 
and a fraction later the sharp crack of a rifle 
split the silence of the woods. 

I don’t know how long it took me to grasp 
just what had happened. The unmistakable 
crack of the gun, and the child’s body flat in 
the path—for one heart-stopping moment ter- 
ror zigzagged like pain through my blood. 
Then even as Philippe moved the significance 
of that sharp smack on the tree’s bole struck 
me, and I knew he was not hit. 

I found myself shouting into the silent 
woods, “Don’t shoot, you fool! There are 
people here!”” Then I was beside Philippe, 
bending over him, making sure. 

The bullet had not touched him, of course; 
but when I looked up and saw the hole in the 
tree just above where he lay, I realized how 
nearly he had been missed. The silly little 
jigging song that had tripped him up had 
saved his life. 

He lifted a face from which all the bright 
gaiety and color had gone. There was mud on 
one thin little cheek and his eyes were scared. 

“It was a gun. Something hit the tree. A 
bullet.” 


H. spoke, of course, in French. This was no 
moment to insist either on his English or my 
own false position. In any case, he had just 
heard me shouting in French at the owner of 
the gun. I put my arms,round him and spoke 
in the same tongue. “Some silly fool out with 
a rifle after foxes.”’ (Did one shoot foxes with 
a rifle?) “It’s all right, Philippe, it’s all right. 
A silly mistake, that’s all. He’d hear me shout 
and he’ll be far more scared than we were.” I 
smiled at him and got up, pulling him to his 
feet. “I expect he thought that you were a 
wolf.” 

Philippe was shaking, too, and I saw now 
that it was with anger as much as fright. “He 
has no business to shoot like that. Wolves 
don’t sing, and in any case you don’t shoot at 
sounds. You wait till you can see. He is a 
fool, an imbecile. He should not have a gun. 
I shall get him dismissed.” 

I let him rage on in a shaken shrill little 
voice, a queer and rather touching mixture of 
scared child and angry Comte de Valmy. I was 
scanning the slopes of open wood above us 
for the approach of an alarmed and apologetic 
keeper. The path where we walked ran be- 
tween widely spaced trees. Above us sloped 
some hundred yards of rough grass—an open 
space of sunlight and sparse young beeches. 
Nothing moved. Whoever was at large there 
with a rifle had no intention of admitting the 
recent piece of lunatic carelessness. 


I said, my jerking heart shaking my voice a 
little, ““You wait here. Since he won’t come 


out, I’m going up to see ——” 
“No !” He caught my hand and held it fast. 
“But, Philippe ——” 
“No!” 


I looked up through the empty wood, then 
down at the small pinched face under the 
scarlet cap. 

“All right,” I said, ‘‘we’ll go home.” 


W. were hurrying back the way we had 
come. I said, still shaken and angry, “We'll 
soon find out, Philippe, don’t worry. We’re 
going straight to Monsieur de Valmy.”’ 

The hand tucked in mine twitched slightly. 
“No.” 

“But, my dear Philippe ” I broke off, 
and glanced down at the averted scarlet cap. 
“All right, you needn’t, but I must. I'll get 
Berthe to come and give you some five-o’clock 
and stay with you till I get back to the school- 
room. I'll ask Tante Héloise if she’ll visit you 
upstairs instead of making you go down to the 
salon, and then we’ll play Peggitty till bed- 
time. How’s that?” 

The red cap merely nodded. We trudged on 
in silence for a bit. We came to the bridge 
where we had counted the trout, and Philippe 
walked straight over it without a glance at the 
pool below. 

Anger licked up inside me again. I said, 
“We'll get the stupid criminal fool dismissed, 
Philippe. Now stop worrying about it.” 

He nodded again, and then stole a queer 
little look up at me. 

“What is it?” 

“You’ve been talking French,” said Phi- 
lippe. “I just noticed.” 

“So I have.” I smiled at him. “‘Well, I could 
hardly expect you to remember your English 
when you were being shot at like a skervirrel, 
could I?” 

He gave the ghost of a little smile. “You say 
it wrong,” he said. “It’s squirrel.” Then, quite 
suddenly, he began to cry. 





Léon de Valmy was alone in the library. It 
was a high room, lit with two long windows, 
but warmed and made darker by the oak 
bookshelves lining it from floor to ceiling. 
Above the fireplace a huge portrait glowed 
against the paneling; my first glance told me 
that it was a young portrait of Raoul de 
Valmy, looking very handsome in riding 
clothes, one hand holding a whip, the other 
the bridle of a gray Arab pony with large soft 
eyes and a dark muzzle. I wondered why his 
father kept it there. Léon de Valmy’s wheel 
chair turned from a side table where he had 
been leafing through a pile of papers. 

“Come and sit down, Miss Martin.” 

I obeyed him. The first rush of my anger 
had long since ebbed, but nervousness tight- 
ened my throat and made me wonder a little 
desperately how to start. 

Not that there was anything even slightly 
intimidating about him today. His voice and 
face were grave and friendly as he turned to- 
ward me. It came to me then, with a sense of 
almost physical shock, that the portrait above 
the mantel was not of his son, but of Léon 
himself. 

He must have caught my involuntary glance 
upward, for his own followed it. He sat in 
silence for a moment, regarding the picture 
somberly, then he turned to me. “I am told 
we have barely escaped another tragedy this 
afternoon. Tell me what happened.” 

I told him briefly of the afternoon’s events. 
“Do you know who was out with a gun to- 
day?’ I asked in conclusion. 

“Offhand, no. When I do find out, he’ll be 
dismissed. But the chances are that the culprit 
would make straight back when he saw what 
he had done—or nearly done. He wouldn’t 
want to be caught out with the gun.” He gave 
a little smile. ‘‘You do realize that whoever it 
is is going to take quite a bit of trouble to 
cover his tracks, don’t you? Good jobs aren’t 
as easy to get as all that round here.” 

“If he’d been going to come forward he’d 
no doubt have come running when he heard 
me shout,” I said. “But I quite see why he’s 
scared to. It might even be a question of police 
proceedings.” 

The dark brows rose. “Police? If there had 
actually been an accident—yes. But 7 





“T don’t think it was an accident.” 

He looked considerably startled. “‘What in 
the world are you suggesting, then?’’ Then, as 
I made no immediate reply, he said in a voice 
in which anger flickered through derision and 
disbelief, ““What else, Miss Martin, what else? 
Deliberate murder?” The words bit through 
the air between us. ‘““You’re being a little hys- 
terical, aren’t you? Who would want to kill 
a child? Philippe has no enemies.” 

No, | thought, and no friends either. Except 
me. I sat up and met Léon de Valmy’s hard 
stare. I said coolly, ““You take me up too 
quickly, Monsieur de Valmy. I wasn’t sug- 
gesting anything quite as silly as that. And I 
am not hysterical.” 

His mouth relaxed a little. “‘I apologize. 
But you gave me a shock. Go on. Explain 
yourself.” 

“It’s only that I can’t quite see how it could 
have been pure accident. The place was so 
open and he must have been able to hear us 
fairly easily. I think it was some silly prank— 
some youth, perhaps, showing off or trying to 
startle us. And he got nearer than he meant 
to, and then was so scared that he made off.” 

“T see.’’ He was silent for a moment. “You 
saw nothing?” 

“Nothing. I shouted, and I’d have gone up 
to investigate, only I thought I ought to get 
Philippe straight home.” 

He was watching me curiously. ““You would 
have done that?” 

“Of course. Why not?” 

He said slowly, ““You are a courageous 
young woman, are you not? Tell me, just how 
much do you know about guns?” 

““Nothing whatever.” 

“T thought as much. You seem, when you 
talk of an ‘accident,’ to be picturing a singu- 
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will be fishing hares in the sea and 

hunting fish in the woods. 
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larly unlikely one. No, the explanation’s far 
simpler than that. An ‘accident’ with a gun 
usually only means one thing—a carelessly 
held gun, a stumble (as Philippe stumbled) 
Over a stone or aroot...and the gun goes off. 
I think, myself, that he must have seen 
Philippe fall, and have thought he had hit 
him. So—he panicked, and ran away.” 

“Yes, of course. That does seem to be the 
answer.” 

“Well, you can be sure it'll be looked into.” 
He said kindly, ““My poor child, you’ve had a 
strenuous couple of days, haven’t you? We’re 
very grateful to you, my wife and I, for your 
care of Philippe. I’m sorry it’s been such a 
frightening burden today.” 

“Tt’s not a burden. And I’m very happy 
ere. 

“Are you? I’m glad. And don’t worry any 
more about this business. Has Philippe got 
over his fright?” 

“T doubt if he really knows how—how near 
it was. He seemed quite happy when I left 
him, but I did have to promise to go back and 
play a game before bedtime.” 

“Then I won’t keep you.” 

““Monsieur de Valmy, before I go, I have a 
confession to make.” I said carefully, ““I—I’ve 
been deceiving you and Madame de Valmy. 
I can’t do it any longer. I’ve got to tell you.” 

He said gravely, “I’m listening. How have 
you deceived us?” 

I said, in French, ‘‘This is how I’ve deceived 
you, monsieur, ever since I came into the 
house, and I think it’s high time I came clean.” 

“T see,” he said. ““Not just good French 
either; the French of France, Miss Martin. 
Well, let’s have it. Come clean.” 

My useless deception was confessed, and 
nothing happened except that Léon de Valmy 
laughed rather a lot at the idea that my job 
should be contingent on an ignorance of 
French. Shamefacedly, I laughed with him, 
only too ready, in my relief, to admit my 
own folly. 

It was into this scene of hilarity that Raoul 
de Valmy came. “I’ve just got in ——”’ he be- 
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gan, then saw me and paused. “‘Good evening, 
mademoiselle.”” He glanced from me to his 
father. “I believe you wanted to see me, sir?” 

I got quickly to my feet. “I was just going,” 
I said. I spoke in French, and I saw Raoul’s 
brows lift, but he made no comment. Then I 
paused, glancing back diffidently at my em- 
ployer. “Perhaps Monsieur Raoul has found 
something about the shooting? Has he been 
out to look for this man?” 

“No,” said M. de Valmy. He nodded a 
pleasant dismissal. “Well, Miss Martin, thank 
you for coming. Good night.” 

“Shooting?” said Raoul sharply. 

He was speaking to me. I hesitated and 
looked uncertainly at M. de Valmy. 

Raoul said again, ““What’s this about shoot- 
ing? Who should I have been looking for?” 

“Oh,” I said awkwardly—I had, after all, 
been already dismissed from the library—‘‘I 
thought perhaps —— Then you don’t know 
what happened this afternoon?” 

“No. What did happen?” 

Léon said coldly, “Some fool out with a 
rifle in the woods has narrowly missed killing 
your cousin.” 

Raoul’s head jerked up at that. “What? 
Philippe? Someone shot at Philippe?” 

“He wasn’t touched.” 

Raoul straightened his shoulders back 
against the mantel. ‘“‘What did the chap think 
he was doing?” 

“‘That,”’ said his father, ‘‘is what we would 
like to know.” He tilted his head back to look 
at his son. ““Which way did you go?” 

“East. I told you I was going up through the 
new plantations. I went up from the kitchen 
gardens. I never saw a soul. Where did it 
happen?” 

“On the track through the beech wood, half 
a mile north of the bridge.” 

“T know the place.”” He looked at me. ‘‘This 
is... Shocking. He really wasn’t hurt at all?” 

“Not at all,’ I said. “‘He fell down, and the 
bullet missed him.” 

“And you? I take it you were there?”’ 

“T was with him. It didn’t go near me.” 

“Don’t go yet, please. Sit down again. 
D’you mind telling me just what happened?’ 


Once more I told the story. He listened 
without moving, and his father leaned back in 
his chair, watching us both. When I had fin- 
ished Raoul said, without turning his head, 
“T assume you have the matter in hand?” 

For a moment I thought he was speaking 
to me, and looked up, surprised, but Léon 
de Valmy answered, “I have,’’ and proceeded 
to outline the various instructions he had 
given by telephone. Raoul listened, staring 
into the fire, and I sat and watched the two of 
them, wondering afresh at the queer twisted 
relationship that was theirs. 

I came back to reality with a jerk. Léon de 
Valmy was saying, ““We seem to treat our 
employees a little roughly. Why not shake 
our dangerous dust from your feet, Miss 
Martin, and go down to Thonon? It’s not late. 
A café, a cinema ——” 

I was surprised at the desire to escape that 
swept over me. An evening outside Valmy— 
supper in a crowd, lights, voices, music—sud- 
denly I longed desperately for these. I had had 
enough of drama these last two days. I got to 
my feet decisively. 

“It’s very kind of you, but I did promise 
Philippe, and he’s been upset. I mustn’t dis- 
appoint him. I'll rest after dinner.” 

“Tea alone in your room and an early bed? 
You know,” said Raoul to the ceiling, ‘‘she’s 
pining to go. Aren’t you?” 

I gave up. “It would be heaven.” 

“Then take my car.” He looked at his 
father. ““You can spare Bernard to drive it?” 

“Of course.” 

Raoul crossed the room and opened the 
door for me. “At eight, then?” 

“Thank you. Yes.” 

“Tl see he’s there. I—er, I gather we now 
speak French?” 

I said, low-voiced, “I told him just now.” 
I didn’t add that I was pretty sure my confes- 
sion had been quite unnecessary. 


Punctually at eight the lights of the car 
raked the darkness beyond the balcony rail. 
Philippe was already sound asleep, and Berthe 
sat sewing beside the fire in my sitting room. 
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It was with a light step and a light heart that 
I ran downstairs toward my unexpected eve- 
ning of freedom. 

The driver, a tall silhouette against the 
lights, waited by the front door. I got in and 
he walked round the car and slid into his seat. 

“You?” I said. ‘“‘That wasn’t in the bond. 
Couldn’t you find Bernard?” 

Raoul de Valmy laughed. “Yes, but I didn’t 
ask him. Do you mind?” 

“Of course not. It’s very nice of you.” 

“To follow my own inclinations? I warn 
you,” he said lightly, “I always do.” 

“Why ‘warn’?’’ I expected him to smile 
but he didn’t. The light mood seemed to have 
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dropped from him, and he drove for a while 
in an abstracted, almost frowning silence. I 
sat there rather shyly, watching the road twist 
and swoop up to meet us. 

He spoke at length in a formal, almost cool 
tone. “I’m sorry you should have had such a 
bad two days.” 

“Two days?” 

“TI was thinking about last night’s episode 
on the bridge back there.” 

“Oh, that.” I gave a little laugh. ““D’you 
know, I’d almost forgotten it.” 

“I’m glad to hear it. But perhaps that’s 
only because what happened this afternoon 
has overridden it. You seem to have got over 
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your scare now.” He threw me a quick glance, 
and said abruptly, ““Were you scared?” 

“Today? Ye-es. Yes, I was. Then afterward 
I was angry. So blazing angry I could have 
killed someone. If you’d seen Philippe’s 
face ——’’ I was seeing it myself a little too 
clearly. I said, as if somehow I had to explain, 
““He’s so quiet, Philippe. It’s—it’s all wrong 
that he should be so quiet. Little boys 
shouldn’t be like that. And today was better; 
he was playing the fool in that silly maddening 
way children have, shouting rubbish and hop- 
ping about, only I was so pleased to see him 
like that that I didn’t mind. And then—out 
of the blue—that beastliness. And there was 
mud on his face and he didn’t want to stop to 
look at the trout and then he—he cried.” 

“Don’t talk about it any more if you’d 
rather not.” 

“It... gets me a bit. But I feel better now 
I’ve told someone.” I managed a smile. “‘Let’s 
forget it, shall we?” 

““That’s what we came out for.’’ He smiled 
suddenly and said with an abrupt, almost gay 
change of tone, “You'll feel quite different 
when you’ve had dinner. What d’you say, 
shall we make a night of it? Go into Geneva 
and eat somewhere ~ 
and then dance or go 
to a cinema or some- 
thing like that?” 

““Anything,’’ I 
said, my mood lift- 
ing to meet his. “Ev- 
erything. I leave it 
to you.” 


I am not going to 
describe that evening 
in detail, though, as 
it happens, it was 
desperately impor- 
tant. It was, then, 
simply one of those 
wonderful eve- 
nings. We 
stopped in Thonon 
and he bought me 
freesias which 
smelled like the For- 
tunate Isles, and 
those red anemones 
that were once called 
the lilies of the field. 
Then we drove along 
in a clear night with 
stars aswarm and a 
waxing moon staring 
pale behind the pop- 
lars. By the time we 
reached Geneva—a city of fabulous glitter 
whose reflections swayed and bobbed in the 
dark waters of the lake—my spirits were 
rocketing sky-high; shock, loneliness, the 
breath of danger were all forgotten. 

Why had I thought him difficult to know? 
We talked as if we had known each other all 
our lives. He asked me about Paris and I found 
myself, for the first time, talking easily—as if 
memory were happiness and not regret—of 
maman and daddy and the Rue du Printemps. 
Even the years at the orphanage came gaily 
enough to hand, to be remembered with 
amusement—more, with affection. 


self. 


Ana in his turn Raoul talked of his own 
Paris—so different from mine; of a London 
with which it seemed impossible that the 
orphanage could have any connection; of the 
hot brilliance of Provence, where Bellevigne 
stood, a little jewel of a chateau quietly ruin- 
ing down among its dusty vines. . . . Anything 
but Valmy. I don’t think it was mentioned 
once. 

We had a wonderful dinner somewhere; 
somewhere else, we danced; and later still we 
drove back toward Thonon, roaring along the 
straight unenclosed road at a speed which 
made my blood tingle with excitement. 

It was three in the morning when the great 
car nosed its way up the zigzag, and I might 
have been floating up it ina dream. He stopped 
the car by the side door and, still dreamily and 
no doubt incoherently, I thanked him and 
said good night. 

There was one thing that stood like stone 
among the music and moon froth of the eve- 
ning’s gaieties. It was stupid, it was terrifying, 
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it was wonderful, but it had happened and I 
could do nothing about it. 

For better or worse, I was head over ears in 
love with Raoul de Valmy. 


Soon after breakfast the big car disappeared 
down the zigzag; Raoul, I supposed, gone 
back to Bellevigne. I tore my thoughts reso- 
lutely away from a Provengal idyl in which he 
and I drove perpetually through moonlit }: 
vineyards. } 

Life fell back into its accustomed pattern, | 
except for the prospect of the Easter Ball, 
which now provided a thrilling undercurrent | 
to conversation belowstairs. This function had |’ 
for many years been held at Valmy on Easter 
Monday. 

“Flowers,” said Berthe—who seemed to 
have taken serenely for granted my sudden 
acquisition of fluent French—‘‘and lights 
everywhere. They even used to string lights — 
right down the zigzag to the Valmy bridge. 
And there’s floodlights in the pool, and they 
turn the big fountain on, and there are little | 
floating lights in the water, like lilies. Of 
course’’—pausing in her dusting to look at 
me a little wistfully—“‘it isn’t as grand as it 
used to be in the old 
days. Madame says 
itll be just a small 
private party—not | 
but what they call a_ 
small private party’d 
make youreyes stand 
out onstalks. But” — 
she brightened— 
“we'll have our dance — 
just as usual.” 

“You have one 
too?” 

“Oh yes. All the 
tenants and the cha- 
teau_ staff. It’s. the 
night after the cha- 
teau dance, on the 
Tuesday, down at 
Soubirous. Every- 
body goes.” 

This, not unnat- 
urally, left me won- 
dering which dance 
I would be invited to | 
attend, but it was 
soon made clear to 
me by Mme. de} 
Valmy that for this 
occasion at any rate 
I was above the salt. 
So I, too, succumbed 
to the universal feel- 
ing of pleased anticipation, a pleasure shot 
through with the worry of not having a dance 
frock to wear. 

I didn’t worry about this for long. I am 
French enough where my needle is concerned 
and I had been—there was nothing else to 
do with it—saving the greater part of my 
salary for the last weeks. I didn’t doubt that I 
could achieve something creditably pretty, 
even though it might not stand comparison 
with the Balmains and Florimonds with which 
the ballroom would probably be crowded. It 
would be pretty enough to sit out in, I told my- 
self firmly, thrusting back a vision of mysel 
en grande tenue, dancing alone with Raoul 
in a ballroom about the size of Buckingham 
Palace. 

My next half day off fell some three days? 
after the incident with the rifle, and I went 
down to Thonon on the afternoon bus. 
hunted about for the best material I could | 
afford, and at last was rewarded with a 
length of some pretty Italian stuff in white, 
webbed with gossamer silver threads, at what 
the saleswoman called a bargain price, but 
which to me represented a horrifying propor- 
tion of my savings. I fought a swift losing 
battle with the remnants of my common sense, | 
and firmly planted the money down on the 
counter with no trace of regret. 







































The schoolroom light was on, but no one 
was there. Puzzled, I glanced at the clock. It 
was long past time for Philippe’s return from 
the salon. Mme. de Valmy would be upstairs, 
dressing. No doubt he would come up when 
his supper did. I was stooping for a log to 
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throw on the fire when I heard the sound. It 
whispered across the quiet room, no more 
loudly than the cold breath from the open 
window. ‘‘Mademoiselle ——” 

I was across the schoolroom in one leap. I 
ran out onto the dark balcony and along past 
the windows. The balcony floor was slippery 
with rain. : 

“Philippe? Philippe?” 

That terrible little whisper answered me 
from the darkest corner. He was crouched in 
a tiny huddle up against the balustrade. 

Or rather, where the balustrade had been. 
It was no longer there. In its place was merely 
the workman’s ladder I had wedged that very 
day across below the unsteady coping. Beyond 
this frail barrier was merely a gap of darkness 
and a thirty-foot drop to the gravel and that 
terrible line of iron spikes. 

My hands were on him, my voice hoarse 
and shaking. “Philippe? What happened? 
You didn’t fall. Oh, God, you didn’t fall 
Oh, my little Philippe, are you all right?” 

Small cold hands came up and clung. 
“*Mademoiselle ——” 

I had him in my arms, my face against his 
wet cheek. “‘Are you all right, Philippe? Are 
you hurt?’ I felt his head shake. “Sure? 
Quite sure?” A nod. I stood up with him in 
my arms. 

I am not big myself, but he seemed a 
featherweight, a bundle of birds’ bones. I 
carried him into the schoolroom, over to the 
fireplace, and sat down in a wing chair, cud- 
dling him close to me. His arms came up round 
my neck and clung tightly. 1 don’t know what 
I was saying to him; I just hugged and crooned 
rubbish over the round dark head that was 
buried in my neck. Presently he relaxed his 
strangle hold and stopped shivering. 

I said gently, ‘Was it a car, Philippe?” 

That little nod again. 

“But I warned you the stone was loose. I 
told you not to go galloping along there, 
didn’t 1?” 

He said in a voice that sounded thinner 
and more childish than ever, “I heard the 
horn. I thought ——— Daddy always used 
to—on the drive—to tell me he was coming.” 

I said, as much to myself as to him, “I'd no 
idea the coping was as dangerous. It only 
seemed to move such a little. | thought it 
would hold. Thank God I put the ladder 
across. Why I did—oh, thank God I did!” 
Then a thought struck me. “Philippe, where 
was Berthe? I thought she was with you.” 

“Bernard came for her.” 

“IT see.” I waited for a moment, holding 
him. *‘Look, we've got a lovely fire now. What 
about warming those frozen paws?” 

He slipped down onto the rug beside me, 
holding out his hands obediently to the now 
bright blaze of the fire. He said, his voice still 
too tight and sharp, “I hit the stone and then 
it wasn’t there. It went over with a bang. I 
bumped into something. I couldn’t see it. I 
fell down. I couldn’t see anything.” 

“It was the ladder you bumped into, 
Philippe. You couldn’t have fallen over, you 
know. There wasn’t really a gap. You couldn’t 
see the ladder, but it’s a very solid one. It was 
really quite safe. Quite safe.” 

“It was awful. I was frightened.” 





“T don’t blame you,” I said. “I'd have been . 


scared stiff. It was awfully sensible of you not 
to move.” 

“T didn’t dare. I knew you’d come.” The 
pale face turned to me. ‘So I waited.” 


Somethin¥ twisted inside me. I said lightly, 
“And I came. Now, up with you.” I swung 
him to his feet. ““Goodness, child, you’ve been 
lying ina puddle! What about a hot bath and 
then supper in bed with a fire in your bedroom 
as a treat?” . 

“Will you be there?” 

Sores. 

“Have your supper in my room?” 

“Tll sit on your bed,”’ I promised. 

The black eyes glinted. “And play Peggitty?”’ 

“Oho!” I said. “So you’re beginning to 
make capital out of this, are you? What’s 
more, you're getting too dashed good at 
Peggitty. All right, if youll promise not to 
beat me.” I swung him round and gave him a 
little shove toward the door. *‘Now go and 
get those things off while I run the bath.” 


He went off obediently. I rang the bell for 
Berthe, and then went to turn on the bath. 

Above the noise of the taps I heard a 
knock on the door that led from my sitting 
room. I called, “Come in.’”’ Berthe had been 
very quick. 

I turned then in surprise, as I saw that it 
wasn’t Berthe, but Mme. de Valmy. She never 
came to these rooms at this hour. 

‘““Miss Martin, forgive me for interrupting 
you while you’re changing.” Her voice was 
apologetic, hurrying, almost nervous. “‘I won- 
dered—did you remember to get me my tablets 
in Thonon this afternoon?” 

“‘Why, yes, madame. I was going to give 
them to Berthe to put in your room. I’m 
sorry, I didn’t realize you’d want them 
straightaway. ... Oh, there you are, Philippe. 
Hop in, and don’t bypass your ears this 
time. .. . I'll get your tablets, madame. My 
bag’s through in my sitting room.” 

As I came out of the bathroom I was won- 
dering how to tell her about the recent near- 
tragedy. But as I looked at her all idea of this 
melted into a different consternation. She had 
put a hand on the chair back, and was leaning 
heavily on it. Her face was turned away from 
me, as if she were listening to Philippe splash- 
ing in the bathroom, but her eyes were shut, 
and her cheeks were a crumpled gray. She 
looked old and ill. 

‘**Madame !” At my exclamation she started, 
and her eyes flew open. She seemed to make 
an effort, and moved away from the chair. 
I ran to her. ‘Madame, you are ill. Shall I call 
someone? Albertine?” 

““No, no. I shall be all right. My tablets?” 

She almost grabbed the box I held out to 
her. In the bathroom Philippe had set up a 
shrill tuneless whistling that came spas- 
modically between splashes. Héloise glanced 
toward the noise and then turned to go. She 
said, with an obvious attempt at normality, 
“Philippe sounds . . . very gay.” 

“Oh, yes,’ I said cheerfully, ‘he’s fine.” 

I opened the door for her, straight onto 
Berthe, who had paused outside, one hand 
lifted to knock. “Oh, miss, you startled me! 
I was just coming.’ Her eyes went past me to 
Héloise de Valmy’s drawn face. 

I said quickly, ‘Madame isn’t well. Madame 
de Valmy, let Berthe see you to your room.” 

Presently Philippe emerged, his hair in 
damp spikes, and his usually pale cheeks 
flushed and scrubbed-looking. He had on his 
nightshirt, and trailed a dressing gown on the 
floor behind him. 

Something absurd and tender took me by 
the throat. I looked austerely at him. “Ears?” 

He took no notice of this poor-spirited 
remark, but said, with palpable pride, ‘‘Most 
people would have fallen over, wouldn’t they? 
Most people wouldn’t have had the presence 
of mind to stay quite still, would they?” 

I sat back on my heels, put an arm round 
his waist and hugged him to me, laughing. 
“You odious child, don’t be so conceited! 





And look, Philippe, we won’t tell Berthe when 
she comes back, please.” ; 

“Why?” 

‘Because your aunt isn’t well, and I don’t 
want any alarming rumors getting to her to 
upset her.” 

“All right. But you’II—you’/l tell my Uncle 
Léon, won’t you?” 

“Of course. It’s a marvel to me that he 
didn’t hear the coping fall himself. He was in 
the hall when I got in —— Ah, Berthe. How 
is madame?” 


Better, miss. She’s lying down. Albertine’s 
with her and she knows what to do. She says 
madame will be well enough to go down to 
dinner.” 

“I’m glad to hear it. She—she took her 
tablets, Berthe?” 

“Tablets, miss? No, it was her drops. She 
keeps them in the cabinet by her bed. Albertine 
gave her them.” 

“T see. By the way, Berthe, weren’t you sup- 
posed to be around the schoolroom wing 
while I was out?” 

“Yes, miss, but Bernard came for me.”’ She 
shot me a sidelong glance, obviously wonder- 
ing why I questioned her so sharply. 

I said, ““Well, Master Philippe went outside 
to play on the balcony and got wet, so he’s 
had a bath and is to have supper in bed. Do 
you mind bringing it in here, Berthe, and mine 
as well, please?” 

I had supper with Philippe as I had prom- 
ised, and played a game with him and read 
him a story. He was still in good spirits, and 
I was glad to see that his own part in the 
accident was assuming more and more heroic 
proportions in his imagination. At least night- 
mares didn’t lie that way. 

But when I got up to go out to the pantry 
to make his late-night chocolate he insisted a 
little breathlessly on coming with me. We bore 
it back to the bedroom together and I stayed 
with him while he drank it. And then, when I 
would have said good night, he clung to me 
for a moment too long, so that I abandoned 
my intention of seeing Léon de Valmy that 
night, and spent the rest of the evening in my 
own room with the communicating doors 
open so that the child could see my light. 


Next morning when I braved my employer 
in the library to tell him about Philippe’s 
second escape, he received me pleasantly, to 
darken, as he listened, into a frowning ab- 
straction. When I had finished speaking he 
sat for a minute or two in silence, the fingers 
of one hand tapping the papers in front of 
him, his eyes hooded and brooding. When he 
spoke it was to say, rather oddly, “Again.” 

I said, surprised, ‘‘Monsieur?” 

He glanced up quickly under his black 
brows. I thought he spoke a little wearily. 
“This is the second time, Miss Martin, that 
we have had cause to be indebted to you for 
the same rather terrible reason.” 
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“Oh. I see,” I said, and added awkwardly, 
“It was nothing. Anyone ——” 

““Anyone would have done the same?” His 
smile was a brief flash that failed to light his 
eyes. ““We are lucky to have so foresighted a 
young woman to look after Philippe. When 
did you put the ladder there?” 

“Only yesterday.” 

“Really? What made you do it?” 

I hesitated, choosing my words. ““The other 
day I went out myself along the balcony to— 
to wait for a car coming. I remembered the 
coping had felt a bit loose before, and tried 
it. It was loose, but I'd have sworn not 
dangerously. I intended to mention it to you, 
but honestly I'd no idea it was as bad. Then 
the car came, and... . I forgot about it.” I 
didn’t add that the day had been Tuesday and 
the car Raoul’s. I went on: “Then yesterday, 
just before I was due to leave for Thonon I 
went out again, to see if it was going to rain. 
The ladder was lying on the balcony and I 
wondered if workmen had been there. I re- 
membered then about the coping, but I was in 
a tearing hurry for the bus, so I just shoved 
the ladder along in front of the balustrade 
and went. I—I vowed I’d remember to tell 
you as soon as I got back. I—I’m terribly 
sorry,” I finished lamely. 

“You needn’t be. You were not to know 
that the stone was as rotten as that. I did 
have a report on the stonework of that bal- 
cony some time ago, but there was no sugges- 
tion that the repair was urgent. There'll be 
trouble about this, you may be sure. But 
meanwhile let us just be thankful for whatever 
inspired you to put the ladder across.” 

I laughed, still slightly embarrassed. “‘Per- 
haps it was Philippe’s guardian angel.” 

He said dryly, “Perhaps. He seems to need 
one.” The smooth voice held a note that, 
incongruously, sounded like amusement. I 
looked sharply at him. He met my look. 
“Well? Well, Miss Martin?” 

“Nothing,” I said confusedly. “I—it’s just . 
that you take it so calmly. I'd have expected 
you to be angry.” 

“But I am,” he said, “very angry.” 


H. swung the wheel chair round so that he 
was turned a little away from me, looking out 
the window across the rose garden. I waited, 
watching the drawn, handsome face with its 
fine eyes and mobile mouth, and wondering 
why talking with Léon de Valmy always made 
me feel as if I were acting in a play in which 
all the cues were marked. I knew what was 
coming next, and it came. 

He said, with that wry calmness that was 
somehow all wrong, ““When one is a cripple 
one learns a certain . . . economy of effort, 
Miss Martin. How’s Philippe?” 

“Oh, he’s all right, thank you. He was 
frightened and upset, but I doubt if there'll 
be any ill effects.” I added, inconsequentially, 
“‘When does Monsieur Hippolyte get home?” 

He turned his head quickly. The chair 
moved at the same moment so suddenly that 
the arm struck the edge of the desk. His ex- 
clamation was lost in my cry. 

“You've knocked your hand!” 

“Tt’s nothing. What were you saying?” 

“T wondered if you knew just when Philippe’s 
Uncle Hippolyte gets home.” 

My eyes had been on his grazed hand. I 
looked up now to see him watching me, his 
face as usual calmly shuttered, but with 
something in that quiet gaze that held me 
staring without reply. Then the brilliant eyes 
dropped. He moved a paper knife an inch 
or two and said casually, ‘“‘Why do you ask?” 

“Just that Philippe keeps asking me and I 
wondered if you’d heard from Monsieur 
Hippolyte.” 

“Ah. Yes. He'll be away for another three 
months at least. I thought Philippe knew 
that.” He smiled charmingly. ““Well, Miss 
Martin, I won’t keep you. I still have to divert 
some of that anger into its proper channels.” 

Unreasonable as it was, I couldn’t rid my- 
self of the impression that some of that much- 
discussed anger had been—whatever he said— 
directed straight at me. 2 


On Sunday night after Philippe had gone to 
bed I put the finishing touches to my frock. 
Berthe had stayed to help me, and now 
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Man in the making 


You watch your bright-haired boy turn in a 
twinkling from rowdy horseplay to tender cherish- 
ing of an injured bird. 


How humbly proud you are of such evidence that 
your son is growing—in al/ directions! 


And how you want for him a world where there 
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| independent American. 
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When you hear people talking like that, point 
out that when you take independence away from 
anybody, yourundermine the freedom of everybody. 


Very much aware of this threat are the independ- 
ent electric companies, because government already 
runs part of the electric business. And powerful 
people are pressing government to take over more. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 114 
paraded it delightedly before me, while I sat 
on the floor among a scatter of pins and 
watched her with critical eyes. 

“Ye-es,” I said. “Turn round again, will 
you? Thanks. It'll do, I think, Berthe.” 

“It’s lovely, miss, it’s really lovely.”’ She 
spun round so that the full skirt swirled and 
sank. She lifted a fold and fingered it almost 
wistfully. “You'll look beautiful in it.’ 

“T’ve an awful feeling it’ll look pretty home- 
made alongside the collection downstairs.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” said Berthe stoutly. 
“T’ve seen some of them; Mariette and me did 
most of the unpacking. Of course madame 
always looks lovely in grande toilette—like a 
queen. And that Madame Verlaine gets her- 
self up very smart. Hers is black.” 

“Ts Monsieur Florimond here?” 

“Oh, he always comes. He says he wouldn’t 
miss it for worlds. He dresses half the ladies, 
anyway.” 

I began to pick up the scattered pins, asking 
casually, “And Monsieur Raoul? Does he 
come to this affair as a rule?” 

There was a tiny pause. At the edge of my 
vision I saw Berthe’s circling form check and 
turn. I looked up to catch a sidelong glance 
before her eyes slid from mine. “He hasn’t 
been for years. But they’re expecting him— 
this time.’”’ She came over to where I sat, her 
voice warming. ““Why don’t you try it on now, 
miss? I want to see you in it, with the silver 
shoes and all.” 

I laughed and got up. “All right.” 

“Tt’s a shame you haven’t got a decent mir- 
ror. That one in the wardrobe door’s no good 
at all, not for a long frock.” 

“Tt’s all right. I told madame I was making 
a frock and she said I might use the glass in 
her room.” 

She followed me into my bedroom, speaking 
a little shyly. ““May I help you to dress to- 
morrow?” A 

“Why, Berthe, how nice of you! But you'll 
have so much to do. And I could manage quite 
well, really. I’m not used to luxuries, you 
know.” 

“Td like to. I would really.” 

“Then thank you very much. I’d be awfully 
glad to have you.” 

Back in her uniform, she helped me 
pleasedly with the dress. At last I stood sur- 
veying myself in the narrow wardrobe mirror. 

“Oh, miss, it’s lovely! There won’t be one 
prettier! You'll look a picture! Wait, I'll get 
the shoes.” 

She was scurrying toward a cupboard, but 
I stopped her impulsively. ““Berthe.” 

She turned. 

“Berthe, would you like to wear it, too, for 
your own dance on Tuesday? You've probably 
got another just as pretty, but if you'd like 
it ——” 

“Oh, miss!” Her eyes grew enormous and 
she gripped her hands together. “Me? Oh, 
but I couldn't. . .. Could 1?” 

“Why not? You look lovely in it, and it was 
practically made on you, after all. Then that’s 
settled. Now I’d better fly if I’m to get to that 
looking glass before madame comes upstairs.” 

Madame de Valmy’s bedroom adjoined a 
small sitting room which she used in the 
mornings. I went through, leaving the con- 
necting door ajar. 


H.. bedroom was a beautiful room, all soft 
lights and brocade and elegant Louis Seize. 
An enormous Venetian mirror flanked the 
bathroom door, apparently held to the silk 
paneling by the efforts of the whole cherub 
choir. 

I stood in front of this. The long window 
curtains mirrored behind me were of rose- 
colored brocade. The lighting was lovely. As 
I moved I saw the gleam of the cobwebbed 
silver thread shift and glimmer through the 
white cloud of the skirt the way sunlight flies 
along blown gossamer. 

A quick tread across the sitting room. 
Raoul’s voice said, ‘““Héloise, did you want 
me?” Then he saw me. He stopped dead in 
the doorway. “Why—hullo,” he said. He 
sounded a little breathless, as though he’d 
been hurrying. 

I opened my mouth to answer him, then 
swallowed and shut it again. I couldn’t have 
spoken if I’d tried. I must just have gaped at 


him like a schoolgirl caught out in some 
escapade. I know I went scarlet. Then I 
gathered up my skirts in clumsy hands and 
moved toward the doorway which he still 
blocked. 

He didn’t give way. He merely leaned his 
shoulders back against the jamb of the door 
and waited, as if prepared to settle there for 
the evening. 

I took two more hesitating steps toward 
him, and then stopped. 

“Don’t run away. Let me look at you.” 

“T must. I mean, I’d better ——” 


not sure what happened next. I think 
he moved a little and said, “All right. So you 
really want to run away?” And I think I said, 
somehow, “No,” and then “Raoul,” as his 
shoulders came away from the doorpost in a 


_ kind of lunge, and then he was across the 


room and had me in his arms and was kissing 
me with a violence that was terrifying and yet, 
somehow, the summit of all my tenderest 
dreams. 

I pushed away from him at last, both hands 
against his chest. ‘But, Raoul, why?” 

“What d’you mean, why?” 

“Why me? And you—you could have any- 
one. So... why?” 

“Do you want to know why?” His hands 
turned me round to face the mirror again, 
holding me back against him. I could feel his 
heart hammering against my shoulder blade. 
His eyes met mine in the glass. ‘“You don’t 
have to be humble, ma belle. That’s why.” 

An odd sensation took me, part triumphant 
and part forlorn. Behind us the rose and gold 
and crystal of the lovely room glowed like the 
Bower of Bliss. Raoul was watching my face. 

Before he could speak there came a slight 
sound from the other room. He turned his 
head sharply, and for a moment his hands 
tightened on my shoulders. Then he let me go 
and turned, saying coolly, ““Ah, Heéloise. I 
was looking for you. I believe you wanted me.” 

I jumped and spun round. I felt the quick 
heat wash and ebb in my cheeks, leaving me 
cold and pale. We had been standing in full 
view of anyone entering the sitting room. 
Héloise de Valmy was there now, just inside 
the door, with Albertine beside her. She was 
speaking over her shoulder to someone— 
presumably one of the guests—behind her in 
the corridor, beyond my range of vision. 

A woman’s voice returned a soft reply and 
I heard skirts rustle away. It was impossible 
to tell if Mme. de Valmy had seen Raoul 
holding me, but I knew Albertine had. Avoid- 
ing her dark malicious eyes, I came quickly 
out of the bedroom with Raoul behind me. 

I said, stammering, ‘“‘Madame . . . I was us- 
ing your glass to—to try my frock. You said I 
might.” 

It was still impossible to tell whether she 
had seen. Her light-gray eyes looked me up 
and down without expression. As usual, they 
were unsmiling, but I could detect no hint of 
displeasure in her face. 

She said, in her cold composed voice, “Of 
course. Is that the dress you have made, Miss 
Martin? It’s very pretty. You must be an 
accomplished needlewoman. Perhaps one day 
you might do some work for me?” 

So she had seen. I felt Raoul, beside me, 
make a little movement. The burning color 
washed back into my face. I said quickly, “It 
would be a pleasure, madame. Good night, 
madame. Good night, monsieur.” 

I didn’t look at him. I slipped past Heloise 
de Valmy into the welcome dimness of the 
corridor, and ran back to my room. 


The next day passed in a whirl. I spent all 
my time with Philippe, who, alone of all the 
people in the house, seemed untouched by the 
general excitement, and was, indeed, indulging 
in a bout of the sulks at being left out of the 
Easter revels. I stayed with him, my mind 
hovering miserably between remembered (and 
surely disastrous?) ecstasy and my apparently 
imminent dismissal from Valmy. I am glad to 
remember that some of my worry was on be- 
half of Philippe. 

By the time Berthe came up that evening to 
serve Philippe’s supper, I was in a fairly lam- 
entable state of nerves, and more than half 
inclined to shirk facing my host and hostess 
downstairs. Then Philippe chose to throw a 


tantrum, and refused with tears to go to bed at 


_ all unless I would come up later ‘‘in the middle 


of the night” and take him to peep at the danc- 
ing from the gallery. I promised, and, satis- 
fied, he disappeared quietly enough with 
Berthe. 

I shut the door on them, and went to run 
my bath. 

Dressing for my first dance—and Raoul 
somewhere among the throng of dancers—I 
should have been happy, eager, excited. But 
my fingers shook as I opened a fresh tablet of 
scented soap, and later on when I was sitting 
in my petticoat brushing my hair, and a knock 
sounded on the door, I turned to face it as if 
it were a firing squad. 

“T'll go,”’ said Berthe, who had disposed of 
Philippe and was helping me. She came back 
holding a box. It was light and flat, with a 
cellophane lid glassing the dark heart-shaped 
leaves and fragile blossoms of white violets; 
milk-white blooms, moth-white, delicate in 
dark-green leaves. There was the faintest vein- 
ing of cream on throat and wing. 

A card was tucked among the leaves. With- 
out opening the lid I could see the single letter 
in an arrogant black scrawl: R. 

I finished dressing in silence. Then I pinned 
the violets on, said quietly; “Thank you, 
Berthe,’’ and went toward the music and the 
laughter. 

The ball was well under way, and I was 
thankful to see that M. and Mme. de Valmy 
had finished receiving. Their place near the 
banked flowers at the foot of the great stair- 
case was empty. It was easy enough to slip 
unremarked through the throng and into the 
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ballroom itself, where I found a corner shel- 
tered by a pillar and a bank of azaleas, and 
settled down quietly to watch the dancers. 

Raoul was dancing with a blond girl with 
slanting eyes and a beautiful mouth. She was 
dancing very close to him and talking, with 
flickering upward glances through her long 
lashes. I didn’t see him speak, but he was 
smiling. 

The music stopped, and people drifted to the 
sides of the ballroom. I was hidden by the 
crowd. Nobody noticed me. 

The music started again, obliterating talk, 
laughter and the tiny tinkle of water. This time 
Raoul led out an elderly woman with a dread- 
ful gown of royal blue and magnificent dia- 
monds. And then a dark hawk of a woman 
with a clever hungry face and hands like 
yellow claws. And then the blond girl again. 

When a voice said *“‘Mademoiselle”’ just be- 
hind me, I started. ‘Monsieur Florimond!” 

“You're rather hiding your light under a 
bushel, aren’t you? I’ve been watching for 
you, but I haven’t seen you dancing.” 

“TI don’t know anyone.” 

“Oh, /a-la. And didn’t Héloise introduce 
any young men?” 

‘‘T haven’t seen her to speak to. I came down 
late.” 

He scanned the floor. ‘“Then where’s Raoul? 
He knows everybody. Perhaps he ——”’ 

“Oh, no, please!’’ The exclamation burst 
out quite involuntarily. “I—I was just going 
upstairs. I promised Philippe to go and see 
him. Don’t bother Monsieur Raoul, please.” 

“Upstairs? And not to come down again, is 
that it?” The kind eyes surveyed me. “And is 
that also why you came down so late and then 
hid among the flowers?” 

“IT don’t What d’you mean?” 

His gazefixed on theviolets. He didn’t answer. 

I said, ‘‘How did you know?” and touched 
the violets with a finger tip. ““These?”’ 

He shook his head. “‘My dear,’’ he said 
gently, “haven’t you learned yet that every 
breath the Valmys take is news in the valley?” 
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I said bitterly, “I’m learning.” 

““You’re very young.” 

“‘Twenty-three.”’ My voice tried hard not to 
sound defensive. 

““Mademoiselle’”—he seemed to be choos- 
ing his words—“‘if you ever thought of leaving 
Valmy, where would you go?” 

I stared at him through a moment of whirl- 
ing silence. It was true. Mme. de Valmy or 
monsieur himself had said something, hinted 
something about dismissing me. And Flori- 
mond the kind had sought me out to talk to 
me about it. Everybody, it seemed, was mak- 
ing my connection with Raoul their business. 

I don’t quite know what I was thinking 
about it myself. I couldn’t see beyond the 
fact that I loved him; that he had kissed me; 
that he was here tonight. I wanted to see him; 
dreaded seeing him. About Raoul’s feelings 
and purpose—his “‘intentions’—I didn’t 
think at all. He was here, and I loved him. 
That was all. 


A said in a tight little voice, ““Monsieur 
Florimond, you are being very kind, and 
don’t think I don’t appreciate it. But let’s be 
frank, now that we’ve gone so far. You are 
concerned about me because I was seen kissing 
Raoul de Valmy, and I’m to be dismissed. Is 
that it?” 

“Not quite.” 

I said, surprised, ““Then what?” 

He said gently, ““Because you are also in 
love with Raoul de Valmy, child.” 

I said rather breathlessly, ““So—what?” 

‘What I said. You are too young. You have 
nobody here to run to. You are too much 
alone.” 

“No. I’m not alone. Is it impossible that I 
should be able to run—as you put it—to 
Raoul? Is it so very impossible that Raoul 
should . . . care for me?” 

“My dear ——” said Florimond, and 
stopped. He took a deep breath. “You and 
Raoul? No, mademoiselle. No and no and 
no.” 

I said, ‘Just how well do you know him, 
monsieur?” 

“Raoul? Well enough. Not intimately, per- 
haps, but ——” He stopped again and one 
large hand tugged at his collar. 

I was too angry to let him off. ‘““Then since 
you don’t know him so very well, perhaps 
you'll explain what you meant.” 

He looked at me then. “My dear, I can’t. 
I should never have said it. I’ve already done 
the unforgivable. I mustn’t go further.” 

‘‘Monsieur de Valmy being your host?” 

He almost jumped. “You’re a little too quick 
for me, my dear. Yes, that and other reasons.” 

Our eyes met, in a curious half-ashamed 
comprehension. But I was still angry. I said, 
**Since we’re talking in riddles, monsieur, what 
makes you think that all tigers breed true?” 

““Mademoiselle ——” 

“All right,” I said, “‘we’ll leave it. You’ve 
warned me. You've eased your conscience and 
it was very kind of you to bother. Shall we 
just wait and see?” 

He breathed a great, gusty sigh. “I was 
wrong,” he said. ““You’re not as young as I 
thought.”” He was grinning amiably at me. 
“Well, I’ve said my piece—unwarranted 
cheek—and you've been yery nice about it. 
And don’t forget, when you do do that run- 
ning, you’ve got at least one other person in 
France to run to.”’ A large hand patted mine 
paternally, and was withdrawn. ‘‘Forgive me, 
child. I couldn’t help it, could I, if the advice 
came too late?” 

I smiled at him. “‘Monsieur Florimond, you 
are a darling. But yes—much too late.” 

Raoul’s voice said, above me, “So here you 
are! Carlo, what d’you mean by hiding her 
away in this corner? I’ve been watching the 
doors for hours! I’d no idea she was finding 
you and the goldfish such fascinating com- 
pany. What was the somber discussion, mov 
vieux ? What’s much too late?” 

“You, for one thing,” said Florimond 
calmly. “‘Now take Miss Martin away and 
dance with her and try and atone for leaving 
her to the goldfish.” 

Raoul grinned. “I'll do that. Linda, come 
here.” 

I went. 

His voice said at my ear, “It’s been an age. 
Had you been there long?” 
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“Not really.” 

“Why were you so late?” 

“TI was scared to come down.” 

“Scared? Why? Oh, of course, Héloise.” 

“She saw us; you know that.” 

“Yes.”’ He laughed. ““D’you mind?” 

“Of course.” 

“You'll have to learn not to.” 

My heart was beating up in my throat. 
“What d’you mean?” 

But he only laughed again without replying 
and swept me round with the music in a quick 
turn. 

When the dance finished Raoul showed no 
sign of leaving me. He seemed to be oblivious 
of the crowd surrounding us, though the eye- 
brows were certainly at work. I caught a few 
curious looks cast at us, but I wasn’t worrying 
about them. I was busy trying to locate Mme. 
de Valmy in the crowd, and to see her without 
actually catching her eye. But she wasn’t 
there. 

The music started again. Raoul turned back 
to me. 

I said feebly, ““Now look, you don’t really 
have to bother about me. I’m is 

“Don’t be idiotic,” said he crisply, taking 
hold of me. 

This loverlike speech naturally reassured 
me completely. I said meekly, ““No, mon- 
sieur,” and was swept out onto the floor 
again. 

“I’ve done more than my share tonight,” 
said Raoul with feeling. “I’ve danced with 
every dowager in the place. Don’t try and 
thwart me now, my girl.” 

And before I knew quite what he was about 
we were out of the ballroom and on the 
loggia, slipping as easily and 
unnoticeably out of the 
throng as a floating twig 
slides into a backwater. The 
music followed us through 
the long windows; and there 
was the Easter moon and 
the ghosts of jonquils in the 
dark garden. We danced 
along the moonlit arcade 
of the loggia, then in 
through the dark windows 
of the salon, where firelight warmed the de- 
serted shadows, and the music came muted as 
if from a great way off. 

He stopped and his arms tightened round 
me. “And now * he said. 

Later, when I could speak, I said shakily, 
“T love you. I love you. I love you.” And of 
course after that it was impossible to speak or 
even breathe for a very long time indeed. 

When at length he let me go and spoke, I 
hardly recognized his voice. But, slurred and 
unsteady as it was, it still held that little under- 
tone of laughter that was unmistakably his. 
“Well, aren’t you going to ask it?” 

“Ask what?” 

“What every woman in the world asks 
straight away. The vow returned. ‘Do you 
love me?” 

I said, “Ill settle for whatever you want to 
give.” 

“T told you before not to be humble, Linda.” 

“T can’t help it. It’s the way you make me 
fecha: 








H. pulled me to him again. He didn’t kiss 
me, but held me tightly and spoke over my 
head into the darkness. “Linda . . . Linda, 
listen.” 

“T’m listening.” 

“This love thing. I don’t know. This is 
honest. I don’t know.” 

Something twisted at my heart that might— 
if it were not absurd—have been pity. “It 
doesn’t matter, Raoul. Don’t.” 

“It does. You have to know. There’ve been 
other women—you know that. Quite a few.” 

NES 

“This is different.”’ A silence. The ghost of a 
laugh. “I’d say that anyway, wouldn’t I? But 
it is. It is.’ His cheek moved against my hair. 
“Linda. So now you know. I want you. I need 
you. If you'd call that love ——” 

“Tt’ll do,” I said. “‘Believe me, it'll do.” 

He gave a queer little sigh and then loosed 
me, holding me at arm’s length. His voice was 
his own again, cool, casual, a little hard. “Did 
Carlo warn you that my intentions were sure 
to be dishonorable?” 
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“Of course. It was done by implication and 
with the nicest possible motives.” 

“I’m sure of it. What did he say?” 

I laughed at him and quoted, “‘You and 
Raoul, no and no and no.’ And you are not 
to be angry,” I told him. “I adore Monsieur 
Florimond and he was only talking to me for 
my own good.” 

He was looking down at me soberly. “I’m 
not likely to be angry. He was too near right. 
I don’t mean about my motives, but that 
probably you and I ——” He stopped. “I’ve 
told you how I feel. But you; you say you 
love me.” 

I said, ““Yes and yes and yes.” 

I saw him smile. “Again thrice? You’re very 
generous.” 

“T was canceling Carlo out. Besides, we 
have a poem in English which says, ‘What I tell 
you three times is true.” 


Another pause. Then he said, still holding 
me, “Then you will take a chance on marrying 
me?” 

I began to tremble. I said huskily, ““But your 
father ——” 

His hands moved so sharply that they hurt 
me. “My father? What’s it to him?” 

“He'll be so angry. Perhaps he’ll do some- 
thing about it—make you leave Bellevigne, 
or ——” 

“So what? I’m not tied to him or to Belle- 
vigne.”” He gave a short, half-angry laugh. 
“Are you afraid of harming my position? My 
prospects?” 

I said falteringly, ‘‘But you love Bellevigne, 
don’t you, Raoul? You told me that you did, 
and Mrs. Seddon said that ——” 

“So she’s been talking 
about me, too, has she?” 

“Everybody. does,” I said 
simply. 

“Then did she tell you I 
hadn’t any future except 
Bellevigne and that only ~ 
until Philippe gets Valmy?”’ 

~ Mess. 

“Well, she’s right.” He 


Me a a a ha. added more gently, “Does 


that three-times-true love 
allow you to take.a chance on a barren fu- 
ture?” 

“I said I'd settle for what you had to give, 
didn’t 1?” 

Another of those little silences. “‘So you did. 
Then you'll marry me, my darling? Kiss me 
and seal the bargain.” 

Afterward he let me go. I said uncertainly, 
“Do we have to. . . tell them?” 

“Of course. Why not? I’d like to shout it 
from the housetops now, but if you like we’ll 
wait till tomorrow.” 

“Oh, yes, please.” 

I saw his teeth gleam. “Does it need so 
much hardihood, ma mie ?” 

“You don’t understand. ’'m—I was due to 
be sacked anyway. That doesn’t make it any 
easier to tell them.” 

“Due to be sacked—why? What’s the 
crime?” 

I looked up at him and gave a little smile. 
“You 

It took him a moment to assimilate this. 
“Do you mean because Héloise saw me kissing 
you? You were to be sacked for that? Rub- 
bish,”’ he said curtly. 

“Tt’s true. At least I think so.” 

He lifted a shoulder indifferently. ‘“Well, 
you needn’t let it worry you now. In any case, 
I’m sure you’re wrong. Héloise would never 
want to let you go.” 

I said rather shyly, “I thought that myself. 
I did think it—odd, because of Philippe.” 

He said quickly, “Philippe?” 

“Yes. I —— Don’t get me wrong; I don’t 
think I did anything very great for Philippe. 
The shooting business in the wood was 
nothing. I just didn’t lose my head and fuss 
him too much, but I. . . well, I did save him 
the time he nearly fell off the balcony, and 
your father said ——” 

Raoul said, ““What time? What are you 
talking about?” 

“Didn’t you know?” I said, surprised. I told 
him about the grim little incident that had 
crowned my shopping trip to Thonon. He 
listened, his face turned away from me toward 
the fire. In the flickering light I couldn’t read 
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‘nis expression. He reached abstractedly for a 
cigarette and lit it. Over the flare of the match 
[could see he was frowning. I finished: “‘There 
wasn’t any talk then about sending me away. 
But there is now, really.” 

He laughed. “Well, my love, we’ve given 
them more cause, haven’t we? Let that be a 
comfort to you. It’s very probable that every- 
|body in the ballroom knows by this time that 
you’ve gone out with me, and is speculating 
wildly on the whys and wherefores.”’ 

I said tartly, “Don’t laugh at me. It’s all 
very well you carrying off your love affairs en 
grand seigneur, Monsieur de Valmy, but I’m 
only the governess. I’ve got to face them to- 
morrow.” 

“With me, chérie, remember. And now let’s 
forget tomorrow. This is tonight, and we are 
betrothed.” He took my hands. ‘“‘If we can’t 
shout it from the housetops at least we can 
celebrate it to ourselves. Let’s go and get some 
champagne.” 

‘*‘And some food,” I said. 

“You poor child! Haven’t you fed?” 

“Not a bite. I sat in my corner while you 
danced and drank and enjoyed yourself ——” 

“More fool you,” said Raoul unsympathet- 

ically. 
The great dining room was brilliant with 
ople and gay with chatter and the popping 
of corks. Raoul made his way through the 
crowd with me in his wake. Several people 
ailed him, and I saw a few curious glances 
cast at me, but he didn’t stop. As we reached 
ithe big table all agleam with silver I touched 
is sleeve. 

“Raoul, I’d forgotten. I promised to go up 
and see Philippe at ‘dead of night.’ I can’t dis- 
appoint him.” 

“But I thought you were starving?” 

“Tam.” | looked wistfully at the laden table. 
“But a vow’s a vow.” 

“And you always keep your vows?” 
~ “Always.” 

“T’ll remember that.” He glanced at his 
rist. “It’s close on midnight—that’s ‘dead of 
night,’ isn’t it? Why don’t we break a few more 
rules and take some food upstairs? Then Phi- 
}lippe will get his excitement and we our cele- 


“Ill fix some food and drink. What d’you 
ike?” 

I looked again at the table. “‘Everything,”’ I 
said simply. “I never saw anything so wonder- 
ul in my life.” 


H. was looking at me with a curious expres- 
sion. ‘“‘Do you mean to say you’ve never been 
o a dance before?” 

““Never. May I have one of those meringues?”’ 
| “If you must. And I suppose you’ve never 
lhad champagne either? That’s a thought. Well, 
you shall have it tonight. Meringues and cham- 
agne, may God forgive me. Well, you go 
along and I’ll follow as soon as I’ve organized 
e food. I'll bring a bit of everything.” 
“That’s a vow,” I told him, and made my 
way out through the crowd. 

Philippe was awake. He said immediately, 
“You’ve been ages.” 

“You said ‘dead of night,’ remember. It’s 
ust midnight now.” 

“Midnight. Is it really?’’ He looked pleased. 
‘I kept the fire on. I knew you’d come.” 
“Of course I came. How d’you manage to 
e so wide awake at this hour?’’ I saw the un- 
touched tumbler of chocolate on the bedside 
table, and laughed. ‘‘Oh, I see. Cunning, aren’t 
you? Didn’t you feel sleepy at all?” 

“T did a bit,”’ he confessed, ‘but it kept me 
awake looking after the fire.” 
“Ts that why you kept it on?” 
The big eyes slid sideways from mine and he 
plucked at the coverlet. “I sort of hoped—I 
ondered if you’d stay for a bit now you’ve 
ome.” 
I sat down on the bed. ““Why, Philippe? Is 
anything the matter?” 
A vigorous shake of the head was followed 
by one of those little sidelong looks that con- 
radicted it. I reached out and laid a hand over 
is. “What is it, brat?” 
He said in a sort of furious mutter, ““Night- 
ares.” 
“Oh dear, I didn’t know. How beastly. 
at sort of nightmares?” 






“People coming in,” said Philippe, 
touching me.” 

This, oddly enough, was more shocking 
than any more usual horror of pursuit and 
desperately hindered flight could be. I shifted 
my shoulders a little, as if with cold, and said 
rather too heartily. “Oh, well, it’s only dreams, 
after all. It’s not real—unless you mean me. I 
come in sometimes after you’re asleep.” 

“No,” said Philippe rather wanly, “‘not you. 
I wouldn’t mind you.” 

“Listen, P’ve a treat for you, Monsieur le 
Comte de Valmy. Wouldn’t you like to enter- 
tain your Cousin Raoul and me to a midnight 
feast?” 


“and 
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““A midnight feast? Oh, Miss Martin.” The 
big eyes sparkled in the moonlight, then looked 
uncertain. “Did you say my Cousin Raoul?” 

I nodded. “He said he’d bring the food, 
and —— Oh, here he is.” 

The door had opened quietly and now 
Raoul came in, delectably laden with bottles, 
and followed by one of the hired waiters with 
a tray. Raoul lifted a gold-necked aristocrat 
of a bottle in mock salute. ‘Bon soir, Monsieur 
le Comte. . . . Put the tray down there, will 
you? Thanks. Do you suppose you could col- 
lect the debris later on? Secretly, of course.” 

Something passed from Raoul’s hand to his. 
“Excellent. That’s all, then. Thank you.” 
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“Thank you, sir. M’sieur, "dame.’’ The man 
sketched a bow, aimed between the bed and 
me, and went out, shutting the door. 

“Then it really is a midnight feast?’ said 
Philippe, eying his cousin a little shyly. 

“Undoubtedly.” Raoul was dealing com- 
petently with the gold-topped bottle. “‘As 
clandestine and—ah, that’s it! A grand sound, 
eh, Philippe?—cozy as one could wish it. 
That’s an excellent fire. Are you warm enough, 
Linda?” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

He was pouring champagne. Philippe, his 
doubts forgotten, came out of bed with a 
bounce. “Is that lemonade?” 
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“The very king of lemonades.” 

“Tt’s jolly fizzy, isn’t it? It went off like a 
gun.” 

“Gun or no, I doubt if it’s your tipple, mon 
cousin. | brought some real lemonade for you. 
Here.” 

“That’s more like it,” said Philippe, accept- 
ing a tall drink. ““Mademoiselle, wouldn’t you 
like some of mine?” 

“Tt looks wonderful,” I said, “but I daren’t 
hurt your cousin’s feelings.” 

Raoul grinned and handed me a glass of 
champagne. “I doubt if this is your tipple, 
either, my little one, but I refuse to pledge you 
in anything less.” 

“Pledge?” said Philippe. ““What’s that?” 

““A promise,’ I said. “A vow.” 

“And there’s our toast,” said Raoul, lifting 
his glass so that the firelight spun and span- 
gled up through its million bubbles. “Stand 
up, Philippe; click your glass with mine. . . 
now Miss Martin’s . . . so. Now drink to our 
vows, and long may we keep them!” 

Philippe, puzzled but game, drank some 
lemonade, then, hesitating, looked from Raoul 
to me and finally at the tray. “When do we 
start?” 

“This minute,” I said firmly, and sat down. 

Raoul had made a very creditable attempt 
to bring ‘“‘everything.”’ I remember thin curls 
of brown bread with cool, butter-dripping as- 
paragus; scallop shells filled with some deli- 
cious concoction of creamed crab; crisp pas- 
tries bulging with mushroom and chicken and 
lobster; petits fours bland with almonds; small 
glasses misty with frost and full of some 
creamy stuff tangy with strawberries and 
wine; peaches furry and glowing in a nest of 
glossy leaves; grapes frosted with sugar that 
sparkled in the firelight like a crust of dia- 
monds.... 

Philippe and I ate and exclaimed, and 
chatted in conspiratorial whispers, while 
Raoul lounged beside the fire and smoked and 
drank champagne and watched us indulgently 
for all the world as if I and Philippe were of an 
age, and he a benevolent uncle watching us 
enjoy ourselves. 

“Or an overfed genie,” I said accusingly, 
having told him this, “bringing a feast to 
Aladdin starving in his garret—or was it cel- 
lar?” 

“As far as I recollect he was still,” said 
Raoul lazily, “in his mother’s washhouse. 
Romance is running away with you tonight, 
Miss Martin, is it not?” 

“Remind me to resent that another time 
when I feel more—more earthly.” 

He laughed. ‘More champagne?” 

“No, thank you. That was wonderful. Won- 
derful champagne, wonderful supper. Philippe, 
if you get a nightmare after this, let it comfort 
you to know that you've asked for it!”’ 

“T rather think,” said Raoul, ‘that Mon- 
sieur le Comte is all but asleep already.” 


Philippe, curled up on the rug with his head 
against my knee, had indeed been rather silent 
for some time. The long lashes were fanned 
over the childish cheeks, and he was breathing 
softly and evenly. I looked up again at Raoul 
and nodded. He rose, stretched, and pitched 
his cigarette into the dying fire 

“We'd better put him to bed.’ He stood for 
a moment looking down at the child. He 
looked very tall in the firelight with Philippe 
curled at his feet. “Does he have nightmares?” 

“He says so. People come in in the night 
and touch him. Rather horrid.” 

His eyes rested on me for a moment, but I 
had the odd impression that he didn’t see me. 
He stooped then and picked the child up, 
holding him easily in his arms. 

Raoul pulled the bedclothes up under Phi- 
lippe’s chin and gave them a final pat before he 
turned round. He said rather abruptly, ‘Let 
me take you downstairs,” and came round the 
bed toward me. 

I shook my head. “‘No. I—it’s late. I'll not 
go down again.” 

“As you wish.” 

I said urgently, under my breath, ““Raoul— 
don’t tell them. I can’t face it. Not yet. I... 
just can’t.” 

His hands on my shoulders turned me 
swiftly toward him, interrupting me. “Don’t 
worry, itll be all right. P’ll say nothing until 
we’ve talked it over.’ He bent and kissed me, 


a brief, hard kiss. “Good night, ma mie. Sleep 
well.” 


Next morning a note was brought up to the 
schoolroom at breakfasttime. It looked as if it 
had been written in a hurry, and it read: 


My dear: I can’t stay today as I’d hoped. I find 
I must go back to Paris. Forgive me, and try not 
to worry about anything. Ill be back on Thurs- 
day morning without fail, and we can get things 
worked out then. 
Till Thursday, then, pretend, if you can—if 
you dare!—that nothing has happened. 
Yours, 
Re 


It was a very unpleasant and also a very 
long day. I put Philippe to bed a little earlier 
than usual, and later on, as soon as I had 
taken him his late-night chocolate, I went 
thankfully to bed myself and slept almost 
straight away. 

I don’t remember waking. Straight out of 
deep sleep, it seemed, I turned my head on the 
pillow and looked with wide-open eyes toward 
the door. I could see nothing, but then there 
came the stealthy click of the door closing, and 
soft footsteps moved across the carpet toward 
the bed. My heart jerked in a painful spasm of 
fear, and I grabbed for the bedside switch. 

A voice said, “Don’t put the light on. 
Don’t! It’s Berthe, miss.” 

““Berthe ?” 

There was a terrified sound that might have 
been a sob. “Oh, Aush, miss, they’ll hear!” 


“Philippe? Is there something the matter 
with Philippe?” 

“No, no, nothing like that!” 

I switched on the bedside lamp. Berthe was 
crouched on the bottom of my bed, her face in 
her hands. She was wearing the silver-netted 
frock, with a coat of some cheap dark material 
thrown round shoulders which shook with 
sobs. 

I said gently, “Take your time, Berthe. 
Shall I make you some coffee?” 

She shook her head and lifted it from her 
hands. Her face, usually so pretty, was pinched 
and white. Her eyes went round the room as if 
to probe the shadows, and I saw terror flick its 
whiplash across her face. She sat for a mo- 
ment, twisting her hands together. Then she 
said, “You know I’m—I’m going to marry 
Bernard? Well, he took me to the dance to- 
night, and I wore your frock and he said I 


looked a princess and he started —— Oh, he 
was drinking, miss, and he got . . . you 
know ——” 

“T know.” 


“He was drunk,” said Berthe. “I’ve never 
seen him that way before. I didn’t realize at 
first. He seemed all right, until . . . he started 
talking.”’ She licked her lips. ‘“‘He was boast- 
ing kind of wildlike about when we were mar- 
ried. We’d buy a farm and be rich, and we’d 
have Oh, he talked so wild and silly that 
I got frightened and told him not to be a fool 
and where would the likes of him get money 
to buy a farm. And he said”—her hands 
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wrung whitely together in the little glow of the 
lamp—“‘he said there’d be plenty of money 
later on . . . when Philippe—when Philippe 
was dead.” 

My heart had begun to beat in sharp slam- 
ming little strokes that I could feel even in my 
finger tips. I said harshly, ““Go on.” 

“He said Monsieur de Valmy had promised 
him the money ——” 

“Yes?” 

“‘____ when Philippe died.” 


This was nonsense. It was nightmare. It 
wasn’t happening. But something inside me, 
some part of brain or instinct, listened unsur- 
prised. This nightmare was true: I knew it al- 
ready. On some hidden level I had known it 
for long enough. I only wondered at my own 
stupidity that had not recognized it before. I 
heard myself saying quietly, “You must finish 
now, Berthe.” 

““B-Bernard said it would have to be soon 
because Monsieur Hippolyte cabled early to- 
day that he was coming home. He’ll be here by 
twelve tomorrow night, so they’ll have to do it 
soon, Bernard says. They’ve tried already, he 
says, but ——” 

I said, “They?” : 

“The Valmys. Monsieur and madame and 
Monsieur ——” 

“No,” I said. ‘““No.” 

““Yes, miss. Monsieur Raoul,” said Berthe. 

“T don’t believe it!’”’ My voice blazed into 
fury. But I slipped out of bed and flew through 
the bathroom . . . across the child’s darkened 
bedroom. Bending over the bed, I heard his 
breathing, light and even. It was only then, as 
I straightened up on a shaking wave of relief, 
that I knew how completely I had accepted 
Berthe’s statement. 

Stiffly, blindly, like a sleepwalker, I went 
back to my own room, leaving the connecting 
doors ajar. 

“Is he all right?” Berthe’s whisper met me, 
sharp and thin. 

I nodded. 

“Oh, miss, oh, miss ——”’ She was wringing 
her hands again. I remember thinking with a 
queer detached portion of my mind that here 
was someone wringing her hands. One reads 
about it and one never sees it, and now here it 
was. When at length I spoke it was in a dead 
flat voice I didn’t recognize as my own. | 

“You say ‘They’ve tried already.’ I suppose 
you mean the shot in the woods and the bal- 
cony rail?” 

“*Y-yes.”” : 

“So.” I remembered then the white expect- 
ancy on Mme. de Valmy’s face the night of the 
balcony rail; she hadn’t come upstairs that 
night to get any tablets; she had come because 
she couldn’t stand the suspense any longer. 
Léon de Valmy, stationed in the hall, must 
have heard the crash from the forecourt. My 
mind leaped on from this to recollect those j 
two interviews with my employer in the li- 
brary. 

The pattern was forming in a way I didn’t 
want to examine too closely. It was all there. I 
tried to make myself look at it all quite coldly 
and in order, from the time when Philippe had} 
been sent up to Valmy and so delivered by the} 
unsuspecting Hippolyte straight into the hands 
of murder. 

The first step—and it was taken immedi- 
ately—had been to get rid of the only person 
close to Philippe and trusted by Hippolyte:)) 
the child’s nurse. Someone must replace her,|} 
and who better than an orphan, and a for-|) 
eigner at that—someone who, in the accumu- 
lated bewilderments of a new job, a new coun: 
try and a foreign language, would hardly be i 
a position to observe too much or defend her-/} 
self too readily? | 

I said harshly, ““Berthe, who fired the shot‘}) 
Bernard?” 

““No. That was Monsieur Raoul.” 

“7 don’t believe it!” 

She said in that dull voice that was stupic 
with shock, “‘Bernard said that he fired th 
shot.” 

It was useless—and cruel—to spend myse 
in protests. I said, “‘All right, now go, Berthe 
And thank you.” 

She hesitated, ‘“‘The frock?” 

I said wearily, ‘“‘Keep it. ’ll have no us 
for it.” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 120 

Thad flung my dressing gown down and was 
reaching for my clothes when I heard from the 
corridor the thinnest of humming whispers. 
My hand flashed to the bedside light and 
switched it off just as Philippe’s door opened 
very quietly, and I knew what the whisper had 
been. The wheel chair. 

I stayed where I was, frozen, one hand still 
on the light switch, waiting. 

Nothing. No movement. After a while Phi- 
lippe’s door shut once more, very softly. The 
whisper was in the corridor again. 

I don’t know what instinct thrust me back 
into my bed and pulled the clothes up round 
me, but when my bedroom door opened I was 
lying quietly with my back to it. 

He didn’t come in. He simply waited there 
in silence. The seconds stretched out like years. 
I thought, 7 wonder what he’d do if I turned 
over, saw him and screamed? My muscles 
tensed themselves and I started to tremble. 

He had gone. The door had closed noise- 
lessly behind him. I heard the whisper of the 
wheels fade along the corridor. 

I slipped out of bed and stood listening un- 
til, far down the corridor, I heard the faint 
whine of the lift. He had been checking up, 
that was all. But he had also told me all I 
wanted to know. The story was true. I dressed 
quickly, picked up my coat and strong shoes, 
and went into Philippe’s room. 

This was going to be the hardest part of the 
job. I put the coat and shoes down on the chair 
where I had sat for last night’s midnight feast, 
then, with a glance at the sleeping child, I 
crossed to the door and locked it. Deliber- 
ately, I refused to hurry. If this was to succeed 
at all it must be taken calmly. 

The room was light enough. The long cur- 
tains hung slightly apart, and between them a 
shaft of light fell over the clutter of objects on 
the table—a lamp, a book, a little clock, the 
tumbler that had held Philippe’s chocolate, a 
couple of soldiers, a biscuit —— The tumbler! 
God, God forgive us all. \ stood over Philippe 
in the moon-dappled darkness, with the tum- 
bler in my hand. 

1 woke him quietly. He opened his eyes and 
lay for a moment before they focused on me 
in the moonlight. God knows what my voice 
sounded like. I know my lips were stiff. 
“Philippe.” 

“Yes, mademoiselle?”’ 

“Do you... feel all right? 

hy (ee 

I said hoarsely, ‘““Did you drink your choco- 
late?” 

His eyes slid round in that narrow sidelong 
look toward the tumbler, then back to me. He 
hesitated. “‘I poured it away.” 

“You what ? Why?” 

“Well ” he said uncertainly, eying me, 
then stopped. 

“Look, Philippe, I don’t mind. I just want 
to know. Was it nasty or something?” 

“Oh, no. At least I don’t know.” Again that 
look. Then sudden candor: ‘They left the 
bottle last night and I found it and kept it. 
That smashing lemonade. I had that instead. 
It wasn’t fizzy any more, but it was fine.” 

“You never said anything when I went to 
make your chocolate.” 





Wai said Philippe, “I didn’t want to hurt 
your feelings. You always made the chocolate 
and —— What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing. Nothing. Oh, Philippe.” 

“What is it, Miss Martin?” 

“T guess I’m tired,” I said. ““Now listen, mon 
p tit. Did you know your Uncle Hippolyte is 
coming home tomorrow—today?”’ 

I saw the joy blow across his face the way a 
gleam runs over water and felt, suddenly, a 
deep and calm thankfulness. There was port 
in this storm, it seemed. 

Philippe was saying in a quick, excited whis- 
per, ““When is he coming? Why is he coming 
back? Who told you? When can we go to see 
him?” 

“That’s what I came to wake you for,” I 
said, as if it was the most reasonable thing in 
the world. “I thought that we might go straight 
away. The—the sooner the better,” I finished 
lamely, all my half-thought-out excuses dying 
on my lips under that steady wide stare. 

“Do you mean we are going to the Villa 
Mireille now ? To meet my Uncle Hippolyte?” 
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“Yes. He won’t be there yet, but I 
thought ——” 

Philippe said devastatingly, ““Does my Un- 
cle Léon know?” 

I swallowed. “Philippe, my dear, I don’t 
expect you to understand all this, but I want 
you to trust me, and come with me now as 
quickly and quietly as you can. Your Uncle 
Léon ——” 

“You are taking me away from him.” It was 
a statement, not a question. His face was ex- 
pressionless, but his eyes were intent, and he 
was breathing a little faster. 

“Yes,” I said, and nerved myself for the in- 
evitable ““Why?” But it didn’t come. The child 
supplied the terrible answer for himself. 


H. said in that somber, unsurprised little 
voice, ““My Uncle Léon hates me. I know that. 
He wishes I was dead. Doesn’t he?” 

I said gently, “Philippe, mon lapin, I think 
we'll both be better away from here, if you'll 
only trust me and come with me.” 

He pushed back the bedclothes without a 
second’s hesitation, and grabbed at the back 
of his nightshirt, ready to haul it over his head. 
In the act he stopped. ‘‘The time I was shot at 
in the wood, that was not an accident?” 

The question, coming grotesquely out of the 
folds of the nightshirt, made me gasp. There 
was no need, it appeared, to pretend, even 
about this. I said, ““No, it wasn’t an accident. 
Here’s your shirt.” 

“He tried to kill me?” 

“Yes.”’ The word sounded so flat that I 
added quickly, ‘“‘Don’t be afraid, Philippe.” 

“I’m not afraid.’ He was fighting his way 
into his shirt now. As he emerged from the 
neck of it I saw that he spoke the truth. He 
was taut as a wire, and the long-lashed black 
eyes—Valmy eyes—were beginning to blaze. 
“T’ve been afraid for a long time, ever since I 
came to Valmy, but I didn’t know why. I’ve 
been unhappy and I’ve hated my Uncle Léon, 
but I didn’t know why I was afraid all the 
time. Now I know, and I’m not frightened any 
more.’ He sat down at my feet and began to 
pull his socks on. ‘‘We’ll go to my Uncle Hip- 
polyte and tell him all this, and then my Uncle 
Léon will be guillotined.” 

“Philippe!” 

“What would you? Murderers go to the 
guillotine. He’s a murderer.” 

He had, for a flash, a look of Léon de Valmy 
himself. But he was only a child; he couldn’t 
know the implications of what he was saying. 
I said, ‘““He’s not, you know. You’re still alive, 
and going to stay that way. Only we must 
hurry, and be terribly quiet. Look, your shoes 
are here. No, don’t put them on. Carry them 
till we get out.” 

He reached for my hand. “Where are we 
going?” 

“T told you. To your Uncle Hippolyte.” 

“But we can’t go to the Villa Mireille till 
he’s there,” he said uncertainly. “‘That’s where 
theyll look for us straight away in the 
morning.” 

“T know.” His hand quivered in mine, and I 
pulled him against my knees and put an arm 
round him. “But we’ll be quite safe. D’you re- 
member Monsieur Blake, the Englishman?” 

He nodded. 

“Well, he has a cabin up in Dieudonné 
woods where he spends the night sometimes. I 
know he’s there tonight, because I saw his 
light before I went to bed. We’ll go up there 
straight away, and he’ll look after us and take 
us to your uncle’s house tomorrow. It'll be all 
right, you'll see. I promise you it will.” 

“All right. Shall I take my torch?” 

“Yes, indeed. I’ve brought one too. Was 
that your warm jersey you put on? Good. 
We'll lock the balcony window, I think... . 
O.K. now? Be terribly quiet.” 


I had no idea how to find William Blake’s 
forest hut, but from my window at Valmy I 
had noticed that the light seemed to be very 
near a broad, straight ride that slashed up 
through the pines from somewhere near the 
Valmy bridge. It was a long and exhausting, 
climb, but Philippe made no complaint and I 
myself, with every yard of midnight wood put 
between me and Valmy, felt safer and happier. 

We turned once to look at Valmy. On the 
far side of the valley the chateau, catching the 
moon, swam pale above its own woods, its 
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ide stabbed with a single light. Léon de Valmy 
till waited. 

With a little shiver I turned my face back 
oward the sweet-smelling wild mountain of 
Jieudonné, and we plodded on up the moon- 
it canyon between the pines. 

It was Philippe who saw the hut. He set off 
turdily, ahead of me this time. I followed him 
hankfully. We were here, safe. It was Valmy 
iow whose alien glimmer showed a crow’s 
nile away. I spared a last quick glance for that 
old point of light. 

And even as I stared, with the quick hot 
hrill twisting belly-deep inside me, another 
vindow sprang to life, and another. My bed- 
oom, my sitting room, the schoolroom .. . 
nd then I saw two tiny lights break from the 
hadows below and slide away as a car came 
yut of the courtyard. The alarm had been 
‘iven. He hadn’t waited till morning. He’d 
hecked on us again, and now Valmy was up. 

I turned and ran under the darkness of the 
ines, as Philippe’s soft rapping sounded on 
he door of the hut. Silence met us, the unmis- 
akably hollow silence of an empty house. 

William Blake could not have been gone 
ong. The wood stove still glowed faintly, and 
he smell of food hung in the air. It was a bare 
ittle room, its walls, floor and ceiling all of 
vine, still, in the heat from the stove, smelling 
aintly of the forest. There were a sturdy, 
1andmade table, a couple of wooden chairs, 
ind a hard-looking bed with a box under- 
ieath. A small cupboard hung in one corner, 
ind a shelf over the bed held a few books. In 
he far corner an upright ladder led to a small 
quare trap door. 

-They would never look for us here. I said, 
‘D’you think you could 
limb that ladder?” 

He looked up at me, big 
yes in a pinched little face. 
te was biting his lip. He 
iodded. I think if Léon de 
/almy had come in at that 
oment I could have killed 
im with my bare hands. 

I said briskly, ‘‘We 
justn’t leave any sign we’ve 
on here, just in case some- 
ody else comes looking for us before Mr. 
lake gets home. Are your shoes wet? Ah, yes, 
ey are a bit, aren’t they? So are mine. We'll 
ke them off—no, stay on the mat, petit— 
qat’s fine.” 

The little dark loft with its steep-pitched roof 
ve an illusion of safety. Philippe went to — 
s almost immediately, curled in his small 
uddle up against me. I lay listening to his 
ght breathing, and trying to empty my mind 
worry and speculation. Neither Léon de 
almy nor Bernard would think of looking for 
here. I had once spoken of ‘“‘William” to 
aoul (the thought brought me momentarily 
ake again), and he might connect the 
ame—but of course Raoul wasn’t in it. Raoul 
vas in Paris. He had nothing to do with it. We 
ere safe here, quite safe. . . I could sleep —— 
The lifting of the door latch sounded, in that 
eepy silence, like a pistol shot. 
Below us the door shut very softly. Now 
me the quiet chunk of closing shutters, the 
ink of the lamp globe, the scrape of a 
atch; then a muttered curse as, I suppose, 
e wick went out again. Seconds later came 
e scrape of another match. 






































sends us. 





couldn’t be morning yet, and it certainly 
asn’t William Blake. The curse had been in 
ench, and in a voice I recognized. Bernard 
as moving about, with a slow deliberation 
at was far more terrifying than haste. I 
und that I was shaking, crouched in my 
ankets. He knew we were here. 

He crossed the floor to the base of the 
der. 

Someone trod rapidly across the veranda 
atside. I heard Bernard jerk out an oath un- 
x his breath. The door opened again. A 
range voice said, “Que diable ? Oh, Bernard, 
s you. What are you doing up here?” 
“Hola, Jules.”” His voice was thick and not 
o steady. “I might ask you the same, 
ightn’t 1? What brings you up here at this 
er?” 

“Night patrols, a curse on it. Ever since we 
d that fire up in Bois-Roussel we’ve had 
m. If you’re wanting the Englishman, he’s 
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down at the Coq Hardi for the night. What’s 
he done?” 

Bernard said, so slowly that I could almost 
hear the calculation clicking behind the words, 
“No, it’s not the Englishman. There’s queer 
doings at the Chateau Valmy tonight. You’ve 
heard of young Philippe’s governess; Martin’s 
her name?” 

“The pretty little thing that’s been dangling 
after Monsieur Raoul? Who hasn’t? What’s 
she done?” 

“She’s disappeared, that’s what she’s done, 
and the boy’s gone too. We’ve searched the 
chateau from cellar to roof, the master and I. 
No sign. They’ve gone.” 

“But what in the world for? It doesn’t 
make sense. Unless the girl and Monsieur 
Raoul ——” 


eu can leave him out of it,’ said Bernard 
sourly. “She’s not snug in his bed. For one 
thing, what would she want with the boy if 
that’s where she’s bound? He’d not be a help, 
would he?” 

“No indeed,” said Jules, much struck. ‘“‘But 
where would they go, and why?” 

“God knows.” Bernard sounded almost in- 
different. “‘And they'll probably turn up very 
soon anyway. The master didn’t seem very 
worried, though madame was properly upset. 
It’s made her ill—she has a bad heart, you 
know—so the master told me to get out and 
scout around the place for them. I’ve been 
down to Thonon, but there’s no sign aule 
paused, and then I heard him yawn. 

“But why should they be up here?” 

“The master’s idea. It seems the girl was 
seen in Soubirous with the Englishman. I tell 
you, the whole thing’s crazy. 
It stands to reason it’s only 
one of two things: either 
they’re both off together 
on some silly frolic, or the 
boy’s gone out adventuring 
on his own and the girl’s 
found him gone and set off 
to fetch him back. Look, 
I’ve got to go. I brought the 
brake up to the end of the 
track, so I'll run you down. 
You go on now while I turn the lamp down 
and close up.” 

“Tl wait for you.” 

“Eh? Oh, very well. . . . There, that’s it. I 
suppose the stove’s safe?” 

The door shut quietly. 

Soon the sun would be up. It would be a 
lovely day. I lay back beside Philippe, shaking 
as if I had the fever. Bernard had said Léon de 
Valmy was not perturbed. Had I been wrong? 
Could I possibly have been wrong? Surely 
Léon de Valmy, if he were guilty, must know 
from my flight with Philippe that I suspected 
him. If he were guilty, he couldn’t be unper- 
turbed. Had I been wrong? 

I came upright in the darkness, dry-lipped, 
my heart going wild again in my breast. Ber- 
nard had known we were there. Bernard had 
known. And it hadn’t suited him to find us 
while Jules was there. That was why, though 
he’d been interrupted on his way up to the 
loft, he hadn’t finished the search; why he had 
tried to get Jules to go on ahead while he 
stayed behind to “‘close up.” 

It also explained his playing down of the ef- 
fect of our flight at Valmy. With me crouched 
not four feet above his head he’d had to play 
a very careful game. I was listening, and he 
didn’t want to flush the quarry—not before he 
had a chance to come back alone. 

Because of course he would come back. He 
would take Jules home in the shooting brake, 
let himself be seen starting for Valmy, and 
then he would come back. He would be as 
quick as he could, because the night was wear- 
ing on for morning, and the night and the day 
were all they had. 

I didn’t take the thought further; I didn’t 
want it put into words. I left it formless, a beat 
of fear through my body. How they would get 
away with it I couldn’t—wouldn’t—imagine, 
but in that lonely forest anything seemed pos- 
sible. Terror, pressing closer, blew itself up 
into fantasy .. . the Demon King watching us 
from behind that bright window a mile away, 
hunting us down from his wheel chair by some 
ghastly kind of radar that tracked us through 
the forest. . . . I whipped the mad thought 





aside, but the image persisted: Léon de 
Valmy, like a deformed and giant shadow, 
reaching out for us wherever we happened to 
be. Why had I thought I could get the better of 
him? 

The silly tears were running down my face. I 
bent to rouse Philippe. 

We reconnoitered as cautiously as we could 
from the windows, but anyone could have 
been hidden in the trees, watching and wait- 
ing. If Bernard had taken Jules down to Sou- 
birous he wouldn’t be back yet, but even so I 
found myself scanning the dim ranks of the 
trees with anxious fear. Nothing stirred there. 
We would have to chance it. 
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The moment of leaving the hut was as bad 
as any we had yet had. My hand on the latch, I 
looked down at Philippe. 

“When I open this door, you are to go out. 
Don’t wait for me. Don’t look back. Turn 
left—that way—uphill, and run as fast as you 
can. Don’t stop for anything or anyone.” 

“What about you?” 

“Tl be running with you. But if... any- 
thing . . . should happen, you are not to wait 
for me. You are to go on, across the hill, down 
to the nearest house, and ask them to take you 
to the police station in Thonon. Tell them who 
you are and what has happened. O.K.?” 
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His eyes were too big and bright, but he 
nodded silently. 

On an impulse, I bent and kissed him. 
“Now, little squirrel,”’ I said, as I opened the 
door, “run!” 

We slipped out of the hut unchallenged, and 
still unchallenged reached the summit of the 
ridge. The wood held the wet chill of early 
morning, and the boughs dripped moisture. 
We were soon soaked. But we held on dog- 
gedly on a long northward slant that I hoped 
would eventually bring us to a track or coun- 
try road heading toward Thonon. 

Presently the sun came up and took the tops 
of the springtime larches like fire. I almost 
enjoyed that morning. The sun poured down, 
hot and bright, while in front of it the wet 
grayness streamed off the woods in veils of 
mist, leaving the spruces gleaming darkly bril- 
liant and lighting the tiny larch flowers to a 
red flush along the boughs. The smell was in- 
toxicating. We didn’t hurry; we were both 
tired, and, since we had followed no paths, it 


- would only be the purest chance that would 


put Bernard onto our trail. And on this lovely 
morning it was impossible to imagine that 
such an evil chance existed. The nightmare 
was as good as over. We were free, we were on 
our way to Thonon, and M. Hippolyte arrived 
tonight. 

All mornins (..2 enchantment held, our luck 
spinning out fine and strong, like the filigree 
plot of a fairy tale. Almost, at times, we forgot 
the dark and urgent reason for our journey. 
Almost. 

Sometime before noon we came, after a 
slowish journey of frequent stops and one or 
two forced diversions, on the road I had hoped 
to find. Our luck had made us a little careless. 
As I landed on the gravel surface of the road, 
and turned to reach a hand to Philippe, the 
sound of a rapidly approaching engine 
brought me round like a bayed deer. A big 
car; a powerful car. I don’t pretend I recog- 
nized the silken snarl of that engine, but I 
knew who it was. The sound raked up my 
backbone like a cruel little claw. 

I breathed, ‘“‘Hide, Philippe!” 

He swarmed up the bank as quick and neat 
as a shrewmouse, with me after him. We flung 
ourselves down as the car took a bend three 
hundred yards away. He went by with a spat- 
ter of dust and the Aush of a gust of wind. The 
top was down and I saw his face. 

Philippe whispered, ““‘That was my Cousin 
Raoul, mademoiselle.” 

“Ves.”’ 

“T thought he was in Paris.” 

“So did I.” 

“Ts he—couldn’t we have—wouldn’t he 
have helped us?” 

“T don’t know, Philippe.” 

He said, on a note of childish wonder, 
“But ... he was so nice at the midnight feast.” 

A pause. 

“Wasn’t he, mademoiselle?” 

“J—yes. Yes, Philippe, he was.” 

Another pause. Then, still on that terrible 
little note of wonder: ‘“‘My Cousin Raoul? My 
Cousin Raoul too? “Don’t you trust him, 
mademoiselle?” 

“Yes,” I said, and then, desperately, “No.” 

“But why?” 

“Don’t, Philippe, please. I can’t ——” I 
looked away from him and said tightly, ““Don’t 
you see, we can’t take risks of any kind. How- 
ever sure we are, we’ve got to be—we’ve got 
to be sure,” I finished a bit raggedly. “Don’t 
you see?” 


Wit a shy but a curiously unchildlike ges- 
ture he put out a hand and touched mine. 
““Mademoiselle ——” 

“I’m not crying, Philippe. Not really. Don’t 
worry. It’s only that I’m tired and I didn’t get 
much sleep last night and it’s long past time 
for food.” Somehow I smiled at him and we 
took to the woods again. 

Sometime in the middle of the afternoon 
our path led us out of a wild tangle of horn- 
beam and honeysuckle onto a little green pla- 
teau; and there, not so very far to the north of 
us, we saw at last, through the tops of the still- 
bare trees, the blue levels of Lac Leman. 


It was dark when we reached the Villa 
Mireille. The gate was shut and as our steps 


paused outside there was the rattle of a heavy 
chain within, and a dog set up a deep barking. 

“That’s Beppo,” whispered Philippe. 

“Does he know you?” 

““No—I don’t know. I’m frightened of him.” 

Here the door of the concierge’s lodge 
opened, and the light from it rushed up the 
trees that made a crowded darkness beyond 
the gate. A woman’s voice called something, 
shrilly. The barking subsided into a whining 
growl. The door shut and the trees retreated 
into murky shadow. 

I said, “Is there another way in?” 

“You can get in from the lake shore. The 
garden runs right down, and there’s a boat- 
house. But I don’t know the way down along 
the lake.” 

“We'll find it.’’ 

“Are we going farther?” His voice was 
alarmed and querulous; tears of pure fatigue 
were not far away. 

“Only to find a way down to the lake. We 
can’t go in past Beppo and Madame—what 
did you say her name was?’ 

“Vauthoux. She would telephone my Uncle 
Léon, wouldn’t she?” 

“Almost certainly.” 

He looked at me. “I would rather wait for 
my Uncle Hippolyte.” ’ 

I said, ““Then we’ll have to hide somewhere 
till twelve o’clock. I suppose the boathouse is 
as good a place as any.” 


Neither moon nor stars showed tonight. 
Over the water mist lay patchily, here thick 
and pale against the dark distances, here no 
more than a haze veiling the lake’s surface as 
breath mists a dark glass, here as faint as the 
sheen that follows a finger stroking dark vel- 
vet. Long transparent drifts of vapor wreathed 
up from the water and reached slow fingers 
across the narrow shore toward the trees. The 
night was not cold, but the water breathed a 
chill into the air, and the slowly curling mist 
brushed us with a damp that made me shiver. 

“That’s the boathouse,” whispered Philippe. 
He vanished round the back of it and after a 
minute reappeared with a key which he dis- 
played with a rather wan air of triumph. 

“Good for you,” I said. ““Lead the way, mon 
lapin.” 

He went cautiously up the steep outside 
stair to the loft over the boats. The treads were 
slippery with moss and none too safe. He bent 
over the door, and J heard the key grate. The 
door yawned on a black interior from which 
came the chill breath of dust and desertion. 

“Refuge,” I said, with a spurious cheerful- 
ness, and switched on my torch with caution. 

The loft, thank heaven, was dry. But that 
was its only attraction. It was a cheerless little 
black box of a place, a dusty junk hole 
crowded with the abandoned playthings of 
forgotten summers. 

Philippe said dolefully behind me, “What 
are we going to do till twelve o’clock?” 

“Sleep,” I said cheerfully. ““You must be 
worn out, and there’s nothing now to worry 
you and keep you awake.” 

The ghastly minutes crawled by. The night 
was still, held in its pall of mist. And it was 
cold. Philippe seemed warm enough, curled in 
a ball with his back tucked into the curve of 
my body and my arms over him; at any rate, 
he slept almost straightaway. But as the min- 
utes halted by I could feel the deadly insidious 
cold creeping through me, bone by bone. It 
struck first at my exposed back, then, slowly, 
slithered through my whole body, as if the 
blood were literally running cold through the 
veins and arteries that held me in a chilled and 
stiffening network. Cramped as I was, I dared 
not move for fear of waking the child. He had 
had, I judged, as much as he could take. 

So I lay and watched the darkness for a 
glimpse of light from the villa, and tried not to 
think, not to think about anything at all. 

It was the beach ball that put an end to the 
beastly vigil. Disturbed from its winter’s rest 
and moved, I suppose, by some erratic draft, it 
fell on me out of nowhere with a silent, soggy 
bounce, and jerked me with a yelp out of my 
stiff half-dozing vigil. I sat up furiously. 

Philippe’s voice, sounding scared, said, 
“What was that?” 

I reached clumsily for the torch. “The beach 
ball, confound it. I’m sorry, Philippe. Don’t 
be frightened. Let’s have a look at the time. ... 


Quarter to twelve.” I looked at him. ‘‘Are you 
cold?” 

He nodded. 

I said, “Let’s get out of here, shall we? 
There’s no light up at the villa, so I vote we 
try that terrace window. Only a few minutes 
more now.” 

We slipped quietly across the lawn and up 
the terrace steps. The long window stood ajar, 
and we went in. 

The salon was a big room, and in the light 
of a cautious torch it looked even bigger. The 
little glow caught the ghostly shapes of 
shrouded furniture, the gleam of a mirror. 

I whispered, “‘We’ll go to your Uncle Hip- 
polyte’s room. That’ll have been prepared, 
surely? There’ll be a fire or a stove.” 

He nodded and led the way. The hall was a 
high dim square where I could just make out a 
graceful branching staircase. Tiles echoed our 
quick footsteps hollowly. No other sound. We 
fled upstairs. Philippe turned left along a wide 
gallery and finally stopped before a door. 

“It’s Uncle Hippolyte’s study,” he whis- 
pered, and put a hand to the knob. 

The room, sure enough, was warm. Like 
pins to a magnet we flew across the carpet to 
the big stove and hugged it as closely as we 
could with our chilled bodies. I glanced at my 
wrist. Five minutes to twelve. 

The car came down the road. We stood to- 
gether, just back from the dark window, and 
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Though I am sick, 
No matter what the doctors tell, 
Were you to come to me 

I would be well. 


Though I am well, 
No matter what the doctors 
say, 
I’d soon be very near to death 
Were you to go away. 





watched the lights. Philippe’s hand slid into 
mine, and gripped. My own was shaking. 

He said inadequately, “‘Here he is.” 

“Yes. Oh, Philippe.” 

He said wonderingly, ““You have been 
afraid, too, all the time?” 

“Yes. Terribly.” 

“T didn’t know.” 

“T’m glad of that.” 

The car had stopped. Feet crunched on the 
gravel and steps, quick and assured, mounted 
to the front door. Then the slight sound of the 
big door’s opening, a step on the tiled floor. 

He had come. It was over. 

T said shakily, “‘Dieu soit beni,” and made 
for the study door. 

I hadn’t even considered what I was going 
to say to Hippolyte. It was possible that in 
some fashion he had already been greeted with 
the news. It was also possible that he had 
never even heard of me. I didn’t care. He was 
here. I could hand over. 

I flew along the carpeted gallery and down 
the lovely curve of the stairs. 

The hall lights were not on. The front door 
was ajar, and the lamp that hung outside it 
over the steps cast a long panel of gold across 
the tiles. He was silhouetted against the lamp- 
lit haze beyond, a tall, powerfully built man, 
standing stock-still, as a man does when he is 
listening. 

Then he saw me, and raised his head. “So 
you are here,”’ he said. 

That was all, but it stopped me as if he had 
shot me. I stood clutching the banister till I 
thought the wood would crack. For one crazy 
moment I wanted to turn and run, but I 
wouldn’t move. 

I said, in an unrecognizable voice that broke 
on the word, “‘Raoul?” 
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“Lui-méme.”’ There was a click as the lights 
came on—a great chandelier that poured and 
flashed light from a thousand glittering crys- 
tals. They struck at my eyes and I flinched and 
put up a hand, then dropped it and looked at 
him across the empty hall. I had forgotten all 
about Philippe, about Hippolyte; I could see 
nothing but the man who stood there with his 
hand on the light switch, looking up at me. 
There was nothing except the thing that lay be- 
tween us. He dropped his hand, and shut the 
door behind him. He was white, and his eyes 
were hard as stones. There were lines in his 
face I hadn’t seen before. He looked very like 
Léon de Valmy. 

He said, ““He’s here? Philippe?’ His voice 
was even and quiet, but I could hear the blaze 
of anger licking through it. 

A stir in the shadows above made Raoul lift 
his head sharply. I followed his look just in 
time to see Philippe, a small silent wraith, melt 
back into the darkness of the gallery. 


Then Raoul moved, and fast. He took the 
hall in four strides and was coming upstairs 
two at a time. His leap out of immobility had 
been so sudden that I reacted without reason, 
a blind thing in a panic. I don’t remember 
moving, but as I let go the banister I fled—was 
swept—up the stairway in front of him, only 
to check desperately on the landing and whirl 
to face him. 

I shrieked, “Run, Philippe,’ and put up 
frantic, futile hands to break the tempest. 

He stopped dead. His arms dropped to his 
sides. I moved slowly back till I came up 
against the curve of the banister rail and 
leaned there. I don’t think I could have stood 
unsupported. He wasn’t looking after Philippe. 
He was looking at me. 

“T see,”’ he said. 

So did I. I had seen even while shock react- 
ing on weariness had driven me stupidly and 
headlong from him up the stairs. And now I 
saw the look that came down over his face, 
bleak bitter pride shutting down over anger, 
and I knew that I had turned my world back 
to cinders, sunk my lovely ship with my own 
stupid, wicked hands. I couldn’t speak, but I 
began to cry—not desperately or tragically, 
but silently and without hope, the tears spill- 
ing anyhow down my cheeks, and my face 
ugly with crying. 

He didn’t move. He said, very evenly, 
“When I reached the Chateau Valmy this 
morning and my father told me that you had 
gone, he seemed to think you would have 
come to me for help. I told him no, you 
thought I was in Paris till Thursday, but I’d 
left my apartment there on Tuesday evening, 
and you couldn’t know where I was. It was 
only later that I found you hadn’t tried to get 
in touch with me there at all.’’ His voice was 
quite expressionless. ““There was only one 
reason I could think of why you hadn’t tele- 
phoned me. When I. . . put this to my father 
he denied that any harm had come to you. I 
didn’t believe him.” 

He paused. I couldn’t look at him. I put up 
a hand to wipe away the tears that streaked 
my face. But they kept falling. 

“I told him then that I intended to make 
you my wife, and that if anything happened to 
you, or to the boy and through him to you, I 
would kill him—my father—with my own 
hands.” 

I looked at him then. “Raoul ——” But 
my voice died away. I couldn’t speak. 

He said slowly, answering my look, ‘Yes. I 
believe I did mean it,’ and added one word, 
one knell of a word, “then.” 

We had neither of us heard the other car. 
When the hall door swung open to admit two 
people—a man and a woman—we both 
jumped and turned. The man was a stranger 
to me; the woman was Héloise de Valmy. 
In the merciless light from the chandelier her 
face looked ghastly, gray and haggard like the 
face of an old woman. 

Raoul said, “Good evening, mon oncle.” 

Hippolyte turned, eyebrows raised. Héloise 
said, “Raoul!” with horror in her voice. New 
lines etched themselves in her face and she 
swayed on her feet, so that Hippolyte tight- 
ened his grip on her arm. Then she saw me 
shrinking behind Raoul against the banister 
and she cried my name, almost on a shriek: 
“Miss Martin!” 
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Hippolyte surveyed me without expression, 
then he gave a formal little nod and looked at 
Raoul. “You found them? Philippe?” 

lies here. 

Héloise said hoarsely, ‘‘Safe?”’ 

Raoul’s voice was very dry. “Yes, Héloise. 
Safe. He was with Miss Martin.” 

No one looked at me, or spoke. I was a 
shade, a ghost, a dead leaf dropped by the 
storm into some corner. My story was over. 
Nothing would happen to me now. I was safe, 
and I wished I was dead. 

Héloise and Hippolyte were coming slowly 
up the stairs. Raoul turned past me as if I 
didn’t exist and began to mount the flight to 
the gallery. He opened the study door and 
switched on the light. I passed him with my 
head bent, and went straight across the study 
to the door that gave onto the salon. 

I said wearily, ‘‘Philippe? It’s all right, 
Philippe, you can come out.” I hesitated, con- 
scious that Raoul, too, had crossed the room 
and was standing just behind me. Then I said, 
“You're quite safe now. Your Uncle Hippo- 
lyte’s here.” 


Fiippulyis said in his quiet voice, ““As you 
may have guessed, Héloise drove into Geneva 
to meet my plane. She has told mea rather... 
odd story.” 

“Look,” said Raoul, “this thing has gone a 
long way beyond politeness or the conventions 
of... filial duty. We’ll get on a lot better if 
we simply tell the truth.”’ His eyes rested indif- 
ferently on Héloise. 

Hippolyte’s face, as he glanced from one to 
the other, looked suddenly very tired. “Very 
well,’ he said. ““Go ahead. You rang me up 
in Athens on Monday night to ask me to come 
home. You spoke of accidents, and insisted 
that Philippe might be in some danger. You 
also said something not very clear about Phi- 
lippe’s governess. I take it that this isthe young 
woman in question, and that there have been 
recent and alarming developments which 
Heloise has been attempting to explain to me. 
I must confess to some confusion. I am also 
tired. I hope you will be very brief and very 
lucid.” 

Raoul said, “You can forget Philippe’s gov- 
erness.”’ (That was me—‘‘Philippe’s govern- 
ess.”” He hadn’t even glanced at me. He was a 
million miles away.) He went on: “The story 
begins and ends with my father. That was why 
I said this thing had gone beyond convention. 
My father, with the help—or at any rate the 
connivance—of his wife, has been trying for 
some time past to murder Philippe.” 

I heard Héloise moan, and I saw the child 
turn his head to look at her from the shelter of 
Hippolyte’s arm. I said in a voice I didn’t rec- 
ognize as my own, “Philippe is only nine years 
old. Also he has just been through a consider- 
able ordeal and is very tired and probably hun- 
gry. I suggest that you allow me to take him 
downstairs to some reliable person in the 
kitchen.” 

They all jumped as if one of the shrouded 
chairs had spoken. Then Hippolyte said, 
“Ring the bell, please, Raoul.” 

Presently the door opened. 

“Gaston,” said Hippolyte, “will you please 
take Master Philippe downstairs and see he 
gets something to eat? Have Madame Vau- 
thoux or Jeanne get a room ready for him— 
the little dressing room off my own, I think. 
Philippe, go with Gaston now. He’ll look after 
you.” 

Philippe was smiling. The gray-haired serv- 
ant returned the smile. Philippe ran to him 
without a backward look. The door shut be- 
hind them. 

Hippolyte turned back to Raoul. I could see 
the rigid control he was exerting over face and 
hands. He said, “Raoul, go on with your 
story. And he’s my brother, remember.” 

“And my father,’’ said Raoul harshly. “I 
only really came into the story myself”—here 
his eyes lifted and met mine; they were like 
slate—“this morning.” He paused for a mo- 
ment. “I don’t have to tell you the background 
to the story; that my father, if Philippe had 
never been born, would have succeeded to 
Valmy, where he has lived all his life and 
which he loved with what—particularly since 
his accident—is an obsessive love. He as- 
sumed that Valmy would be someday his, and 
he never hesitated to divert the income from 
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his own estate, Bellevigne, into Valmy. I have 
run Bellevigne for him since I was nineteen, 
and I know just how steadily, during those 
early years, the place was milked of every- 
thing that might have made it prosperous. My 
father and I have fought over it time and 
again—after all, it is my heritage as well.” 

Hippolyte said, “I know. Léon would never 
listen.” 

“Well,” said Raoul, “Etienne did marry, 
and got Philippe. I don’t intend to distress 
you with my father’s reactions to that 
fact; mercifully he had the sense to keep them 
from Etienne. But the immediate result was 
that Bellevigne’s income was put back where 
it belonged, and I had the job of trying to 
build up what had been steadily ruined for 
years.” Something like a smile touched the 
hard mouth. “I may say I enjoyed the 
fight. . . . But last year, Etienne was killed.” , 
He looked down at Hippolyte. ““And immedi- 
ately Valmy started to take the money out of 
Bellevigne again. He must have decided then 
and there that something had to be done about 
Philippe. There were six years before the child 
inherited. The chance would come.” 

Hippolyte said, hard and sharp, “Be sure of 
your facts.” 

“I am. It'll save time and heart searching if 
you know here and now that my father has ad- 
mitted his intention of murdering Philippe.” 

A pause. Hippolyte said, ““To whom did he 
admit this?” 

Raoul’s mouth twisted. “To me.” 

“I... see.’ Hippolyte stirred in his chair. 

“Somewhat naturally I hadn’t tumbled to 
the significance of what had happened over 
Bellevigne. One doesn’t,” said Raoul evenly, 
“readily assume one’s father is a murderer. I 
was merely puzzled and furious. When I went 
up to Valmy at the beginning of April I don’t 
pretend for a moment that I thought there was 
anything wrong. And things seemed all right. 
Then, next day, there was an accident that 
might have been fatal.” 

He went on, in that cold even voice, to tell 
Hippolyte about the shooting in the woods. 
Héloise made no sound, but the fragile gold 
silk of the chair arm ripped under her nails. 
Raoul was watching her now. There was no 
expression whatever on his face. 

“Even then,” he said, ‘I didn’t suspect what 
was really going on. Why should I? I blamed 
myself bitterly for that later, but I tell you, one 
doesn’t think that way.” He said a little wea- 
rily, as if to himself, “Perhaps I did suspect; I 
don’t know. I think I may have fought against 
suspecting.” 

“Yes,” said Hippolyte heavily. ““Yes.” 


Raours attention was riveted on lighting a 
cigarette. “It wasn’t altogether suspicion that 
drove me back. Nor did I see anything to rouse 
me into active worry until the Easter Ball—the 
night I rang you up. But that night Miss Mar- 
tin told me that there’d been another acci- 
dent—a coping of the west balcony was sud- 
denly dangerously loose overnight, and only 
the fact that she noticed it and shoved some- 
thing across the broken bit saved Philippe from 
aparticularly nasty end on some spiked railings 
underneath. I went straight to the telephone in 
thesmall hours, and eventually got hold of you. 
It seemed the best thing to do, for us to tackle 
him together and find out what was going on 
and force him to. . . see reason. I thought you 
might also hand the child over to my care if 
you had to leave him again. I’ve no authority 
at all where Philippe’s concerned, and for ob- 
vious reasons I preferred not to enlist official 
help at that point.” He gave his uncle that 
fleeting, joyless smile. ‘In any case, as far as 
the police were concerned, my father still held 
the winning card, which was that nothing had 
happened. He had, and has, committed no 
provable crime. But I thought that if you ca- 
bled you were coming home it would put 
‘paid’ to whatever he might be planning. If 
even then,” he finished very wearily, “he really 
was planning anything.” 

There was another of those silences. Hippo- 
lyte looked across at Héloise. 

Raoul went on: “It seems odd, now, that I 
should ever have been so slow to believe him 
capable of murder. I should have known—but 
there it is. I told myself I was being a fool. I 
didn’t want to leave Valmy next morning, but 
I got an early call from Paris, and had to go. 
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I'd intended to stay in Paris till Wednesday 
afternoon, then to come over here and meet 
you when you got in from Athens, and go up 
to Valmy with you on Thursday. But once I 
got away from Valmy, I found I was worrying 
more and more. Well, by evening I couldn’t 
stand it any longer. I rang up the airport and 
was lucky. There was a seat on a night flight. 
I'd left my car at Geneva, and I drove straight 
up to Valmy. I got there early this morning, to 
find that Miss Martin and Philippe had 
disappeared.” 

I said, “I found out on Tuesday night what 
Monsieur de Valmy was planning. Bernard 
got drunk at the dance and told Berthe, one of 
the maids. She told me. I had to get Philippe 
away. I—I didn’t know where to go. We hid, 
and then came here to wait for you. That’s all.” 

T could feel Raoul’s eyes on me. Between us 
stretched the empty ghost-filled spaces of that 
alien room. I said no more. If I never told him 
the rest, I couldn’t do it here. 

Raoul said, ‘““There were various theories as 
to why the two had run away, but to me it 
meant only one thing: that Miss Martin had 
had some proof that Philippe was in danger, 
and had removed him from harm’s way. I 
blamed myself bit- 
terly for not having 
let my own suspi- 
cions take root. So I 
attacked my father.” 

Something new 
had come into the 
even voice, some- 
thing that made me 
stir on my bench and 
look away. I didn’t 
want to watch his 

. face, though heaven 
knew there was 
nothing there to 
read. 

“Ves?” 

Raoul said, “It 
wasn’t a pleasant in- 
terview. He started 
by denying every- 
thing, and—you 
know him—he de- 
nied it so well that 
he made me look a 
fool. But the fact re- 
mained that Lin— 
Miss Martin had 
bolted. I kept at him 
and eventually he 
changed his ground. 
He suggested then 
that as far as Phi- 
lippe’s fate was concerned, Miss Martin 
mightn’t be entirely disinterested.” He flicked 
ash off his cigarette, not looking at me. 

Hippolyte said, ‘““What do you mean?” 

Raoul didn’t answer. I said briefly, ““Mon- 
sieur de Valmy had reason to believe I was in 
love with Monsieur Raoul.” 

I saw Hippolyte raise his brows. In his own 
way he was as quick as Léon. He said, “So you 
might have had an interest in disposing of 
Philippe. A very long-sighted young lady. And 
what was your reaction to this . . . suggestion, 
Raoul?” = 

“Tt was so absurd that I wasn’t even angry. 
I laughed. I then told him that he had got the 
facts right only so far. The interest was on 
both sides and it was serious—in other words, 
that I intended to make Miss Martin my wife, 
and if any harm came to her or to Philippe 
he’d have me to answer to as wellas the police.” 

Hippolyte flashed a look from Raoul to me. 
“And then?” 


his eyes. 
Seated 


wouldn’t stop 


Raoul said, in a very hard, dry voice, “I'll 
' cut this short. It’s pretty unspeakable. He 
changed his ground again, and suggested cut- 
| ting me in. He pointed out the advantages that 
Iand my wife would get from Philippe’s death. 
He didn’t seem to understand that I might be 
able to resist them. I didn’t say much. I 
couldn’t, or I’d have laid hands on him. I 
thought that Linda might have tried to get in 
touch with me in Paris, and rang up there and 
then in front of him, but there hadn’t been a 
call. I left a message with the concierge in case 
Linda rang up later, but I’d been so sure she’d 
ring me up that I thought my father had lied 
about their escape from Valmy, and that 
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It was no illusion; it had nothing to 
do with the drumming or the effect 
on his senses of the incredible voodoo 
dance; the girl grew taller. It was 
like a movie trick happening before 


among 
dancing, writhing natives, Barry 
Clinton doubted himself for the 
first time. The forces of this voodoo 


island were pitted against him— 
they had slashed the throat of his 
mule. burned his church, black- 
ened his name. Now he knew they 


until 
driven him away—or killed him. 
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something had happened to them, so —— 
Oh, well, never mind that now. I told my fa- 
ther again, quite plainly, that if any harm 
came to those two, even if it looked like the 
most obvious accident in the world, I would 
kill him. Then I went out with the car.’ His 
voice was suddenly flat and very tired. “‘That’s 
all.” 


t sat still, looking down at my feet. That was 
all. Only sixteen more hours he had spent 
combing the valleys, ringing up Paris, making 
carefully casual inquiries (I found later) of the 
consulate, the hospitals, the police... . 

The door opened and Philippe came in. He 
was carrying a steaming cup of bouillon very 
carefully between his hands. He brought it to 
me. ““This is for you. You had an ordeal too.” 

I said, “Oh, Philippe ——” and then my 
voice broke shamefully. But he didn’t appear 
to notice this. He was looking at Heloise, si- 
lent and slack in her chair. He said doubtfully, 
“Aunt Héloise, would you like some too?” 

That did it. She began to cry, on a thin dry 
note that was quite horrible to listen to. 

I leaned forward, kissed Philippe’s cheek 
and said quickly, “Thank you, p’tit, but Aunt 
Heloise isn’t well. 
Better just run along. 
Good night now. 
Sleep well.” 

He gave one won- 
dering look, and 
went obediently. 

Héloise lay back in 
her chair and sobbed 
tearlessly on that 
dreadful, jerky note. 
Hippolyte de Valmy, 
now as gray-faced as 
she, watched her 
helplessly, touching 
a handkerchief to his 
lips with an unsteady 
hand. Then after a 
few moments she 
said, “It’s true, yes, 
it’s true what he says, 
Hippolyte. He made 
reon) tell him’ . = : 
there was a scene... 
dreadful things... he 
had no right % 
She turned suddenly 
toward him and her 
free hand closed over 
his, clutching at him. 
“But I’m glad you 
know, Hippolyte. 
You'll get us out of 
it, won’t you? You'll see there’s nothing said? 
You won’t take it further?” 

‘‘Héloise, please!”’ This, sharply, from Hip- 
polyte. He had freed himself and moved 
slightly away from her. He was looking at her 
almost as if he’d never seen her before. “You 
did know of it? You?” 

She moved her head to and fro against the 
chair back. “‘Yes, yes, yes. Everything he told 
you. I’ll admit everything, if only you'll help.” 
Something in his tone and look must have got 
through to her here, for her voice changed: 
“TJ_I’m not wicked, Hippolyte, you know 
that. I didn’t want to hurt Philippe, but—well, 
it was for Léon’s sake. I did it for Léon.” She 
met his stony look and added sharply, ‘““Why 
shouldn’t he get something—just this thing— 
out of life? Valmy was his! You know it was! 
Etienne had no right to do this to him, no 
right at all! That child should never have been 
born!” 

Raoul said suddenly, as if the words were 
shaken out of him, ““God pity you, Heloise.” 

She turned her head quickly toward him. 
Her voice went low and breathless. ““He’s your 
father,”’ she said. ‘““Doesn’t that make any dif- 
ference? Can you stand by and see him 
ruined? Doesn’t it mean anything to you that 
he’s your father?” 

Raoul didn’t speak. For all the expression 
on his face he mightn’t even have been listen- 
ing. Then she put her hands to her face and be- 
gan to weep. 

Quite suddenly, the scene was unbearable. 
And I didn’t belong in this anywhere any 
more. I stood up abruptly. 

The sobbing caught in her throat. She 
looked at me with those pale, drowned eyes. 


the shouting, 


they had 





The beauty had all gone. The delicately rouged 
cheeks sagged slack and gray, and she looked 
exhausted, dazed almost. She said abruptly, in 
a flat, sleepwalker’s tone, “I liked you, Miss 
Martin. I liked you from the first. Léon liked 
you too. He said, ‘She’s a gallant little devil 
and it’d be a pity if we had to bring her down.’” 
She seemed oblivious of anyone but herself 
and me. “He said that just a day or so ago. Of 
course after the second accident on the bal- 
cony we were going to have to dismiss you, 
you know. He said you were too wide-awake 
and now you'd begin to suspect us if anything 
else happened. Then we got the cable. We had 
to do something ina hurry. We weren’t trying 
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to fix it on you, Miss Martin. It was to have 
looked like an accident. It was in the glucose, 
you understand. The poison was in the glucose 
that you used every night to make his choco- 
late with. He didn’t take it, did he?” 

Behind me Raoul said, “‘Just what are you 
talking about, Héloise?” 

She answered him mechanically: ‘The poi- 
son. It wasn’t a very good plan, but we had to 
be sure and it was all we could think of that 
might look like an accident. But he didn’t take 
it. It’s all right. I was just explaining to her 
that we didn’t mean her any harm. I like her. 
I always did.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 129 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 127 

I heard Hippolyte begin to say something, 
but Raoul cut across it. “On Tuesday night, 
Héloise—who was it found Philippe had 
gone?” 

“Léon did. He stayed awake. We were go- 
ing to empty out the rest of the glucose 
and ——” 

“Yes. Never mind that. He found Philippe 
gone. And then?” 

“He thought he must have felt ill and gone 
for Miss Martin. But there was no light there. 
She’d gone too.” 

“And when he couldn’t find them, what 
then?” 

“He sent Bernard out to look for them.” 

Raoul said, “With what instructions, Hélo- 
ise?” 

She didn’t answer. She didn’t need to. Her 
features seemed to flatten out and melt like 
candle grease. 

Hippolyte said harshly, “That’s enough, 
Raoul.” 

“Yes,” said Raoul. “I think it is.” 

He walked out of the room and shut the 
door behind him. 

For a moment nobody moved. Then Hélo- 
ise came to her feet. She stood there with her 
hands slack at her sides. She said, almost con- 
versationally, “Léon. He’s gone to kill Léon.” 
Then she crumpled in a dead faint. 


I remember standing like a fool, gaping at 
the shut door. I remember Hippolyte starting 
forward and shouting, ‘“‘Raoul! Come back, 
you fool!’’ He was answered by the slam of 
the front door. He turned with a groan and 
jumped for the telephone. I remember that as 
he touched it, it began to ring. 

Before it had rung once I was out on the 
gallery and racing for the head of the stairs. 
Outside, an engine roared to violent life. A 
door slammed. The car gained the road and 
snarled away into the silence. 

I fled down the curving stairs. Across the 
hall, and struggling with the heavy door. The 
lamp over the door showed the dark circular 
drive walled in with misty trees .. . a big black 
car... the scored grooves in the gravel where 
Raoul’s tires had torn their circle. 

I ran to the black car and pulled the door 
open. It was the Valmy car. Héloise must have 
had it down to the airport to meet Hippolyte. 


Maere was mist at Valmy, too, wisping and 
shifting in the light from the great door, 
which stood open. There were cars in the drive, 
and a van of sorts, but I hardly noticed them. 
I had my door open before the wheels had 
shrieked to a stop, and was out and stumbling 
up the steps to the door. 

Seddon was in the hall, and I heard him 
say, “Oh, Miss Martin *’ but I fled past 
him as if he didn’t exist, and down the long 
corridor that led to the library. 

I pushed the door open softly, took three 
steps into the room, and stopped short. There 
were several men in the room, but I saw only 
two of them. 

Raoul de Valmy was standing with his back 
to the door, staring down at his father. 

For once Léon de Valmy was not in his 
wheel chair. He had fallen forward and out of 
it onto the floor. His body lay clumsily, pulled 
a little crooked by whatever harness he wore 
under his clothes. His head was turned to one 
side, his cheek against the carpet. His face was 
smooth, wiped clean of every line and shadow; 
beauty and evil had emptied themselves from 
it together. Now there was nothing there at all. 

From where I was you could hardly see the 
blackened hole in the temple. 



















“Seddon had gone in to look at the library 
fire,” Hippolyte told me later, ‘“‘and found him 
dead on the floor, the way you saw him. No- 
body heard the shot. He called the police and 
the doctor straight away, and then the Villa 
Mireille.” 

Isaid, “Are they sure it was suicide?” 

“The gun was in his hand, and there’s a let- 
fer 

“A letter?” I asked. “Léon de Valmy left 
letter?” 

“Yes. The police have it. It admitted the 
rst two attempts to murder Philippe, involy- 
ing Bernard, but nobody else. You’ve nothing 
0 worry about.” 


I must still have been in a semidazed condi- 
tion, because, although I remember quite well 
exactly what the police inspector looked like, I 
can’t recall our interview with any accuracy. I 
did gather that after Léon de Valmy’s death 
the frightened servants had poured out the 
story of Philippe’s and my disappearance and 
all the accompanying rumors, but that the 
suicide’s letter, together with what Hippolyte 
de Valmy had said and (finally) an interview 
with Raoul, had strangled stillborn any doubts 
about myself. The inspector’s manner with 
me was gentle and even respectful, and I 
found myself answering his questions readily 
and without any anxiety other than the dread- 
ful one that kept my eyes on the open door 
and made my heart jump and jerk every time 
anyone passed along the corridor. 

The inspector left us eventually. Hippolyte 
was still pale and tired-looking, but very com- 
posed. 

{ began to say, ““Monsieur de Valmy, I— 
I’m awfully sorry ——” 

But he stopped me with a gesture, and took 
both my hands in his. Then, before I knew 
what he was about, he kissed them. 

“That is for Philippe,’ he said. ““We owe 
you a very great deal, Miss Martin.” 

I wanted to tell him not to bother about me 
but to go back to his own worries and his own 
personal tragedy, but I couldn’t, so I sat and 
let him thank me again with his grave courte- 
ous charm, and tried not to watch the door 
while he talked, or to think how like Raoul’s 
his voice was. 

I realized suddenly that he had left the past 
and was talking about the future. 

“—____ he will stay with me at the Villa 
Mireille for the time being. Miss Martin— 
dare I hope that after your very terrible experi- 
ence you will stay with him?” 

I stared at him for some time, stupidly, be- 
fore I realized what he was asking me. I said, 
“I—I don’t know. Just at the moment ——” 

“I quite see. I had no right to put it to you 
now. You look exhausted, child, and no won- 
der. Later, perhaps, you can think it over.” 

There was a queer sound from the corridor, 
a kind of slow, heavy shuffling. Then I knew 
what it was. Léon, leaving the Chateau Valmy. 
I looked down at my hands. 

Hippolyte’s eyes moved somberly to the 
door. “I’m sure you will understand me when 
Isay that... this was not altogether a tragedy. 
And now good night.” 

He went. I picked up my coffee cup ab- 
sently, but the stuff was cold and skinning 
over. I set it down again. I could hear Hippo- 
lyte’s voice, and Raoul’s, talking quietly in the 
corridor. 

My heart was hurting me. I got up quickly 
and moved toward the door. Hippolyte was 


saying something about Héloise. ““——— a nurs- 
ing home,” said Hippolyte, ‘“‘somewhere away 
from Valmy,” and finally the words, dimly 
heard as they moved away along the corridor: 
“her heart,” and “not very long, perhaps ——” 

They had reached the hall. Hippolyte was 
saying good night. I went softly out into the 
corridor and hesitated there, waiting for Hip- 
polyte to leave him. I was shaking with panic. 
Léon and Héloise might have faded already 
into the past, poor ghosts with no more power 
to terrify, but I had a ghost of my own to lay. 

Raoul’s voice, now, asking a question. Sed- 
don’s answer, almost indistinguishable. It 
sounded like ““Gone.” A sharp query from 
Raoul, and, clearly, from Seddon: “Yes, sir. A 
few minutes ago.” 

I heard Raoul say grimly, “I see. Thank you. 
Good night, Seddon.” 

Then I realized what he had been asking. I 
forgot Hippolyte’s presence, and Seddon’s. I 
began to run down the corridor. I called, 
“Raoul!” My voice was drowned in the slam 
of the front door. 

I had reached the hall when I heard the 
engine start. Seddon’s voice said, surprised, 
“Why, Miss Martin, I thought you’d gone.” I 
didn’t answer. I flew across the hall, tore open 
the great door and ran out into the darkness. 

The car was already moving. As I reached 
the bottom of the steps it was wheeling away 
from the house. I called again, but he didn’t 
hear—or at least the car still moved, gathering 
speed. If I had stopped to think I should never 
have done what I did. But I was past thinking. 
I only knew that I had something to say that 
must be said if I was ever to sleep again. I ran 
into the drive, straight into the path of the 
turning car, shut my eyes and put both hands 
out. 

Brakes and tires shrieked to a stop. I opened 
my eyes. The mist was curling and frothing 
from the car’s bonnet not three yards from me. 
Then the headlights went out and the grateful 
dark swept down. In the small glow of the 
car’s side lights the mist tossed like smoke. I 
took three faltering, trembling steps forward 
and put a hand on its wing. 

He got out of the car and walked forward. 
In the uncertain, fog-distorted light he looked 
taller than ever. 

I managed to say, “I was... waiting. I’ve 
got to... see you.” 

He said, ‘““They told me you’d gone.” He 
added unemotionally, ‘“You little fool, I might 
have killed you.” 

My voice was coming under control, but 
my legs still felt as if they weren’t my own. 
I leaned heavily on the wing of the car. I said, 
“T had to tell you I was sorry, Raoul. It’s not 
exactly . . . adequate to tell a man you’re sorry 
you suspected him of murder—but I am. I’m 
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By Marcelene Cox 


A woman reaches the turning point in 
middle age when she stops comparing 
herself unfavorably with a friend who is 
forty and starts comparing herself favor- 
ably with one who is fifty. 


One mother says, ““When you have two 
small boys in the houses they are always 
engaged in either playing together or 
fighting, but unless one of them is crying 
only they know which they are doing.” 


A shopper is as afraid of the last item 
on a shelf as an unmarried girl of the last 
piece of cake. 


The youngsters in our town stand be- 
side the road hitching rides from neigh- 
bors to the swimming pool a few blocks 
away. 


All potential parents would profit from 
an apprenticeship in a garden. They 
would observe how much care a young 
plant needs to survive; the determination 
of weeds, pests, blight; that no sooner is 
one kind of danger thwarted than an- 
other threatens, and that only by vigi- 
lance to the very end is the plant made 
strong. 


Is there something you want him to do? 
Try specifically telling him not to. 


Small girl to her grandmother: “I wish 
you could stay longer; things are always 
so usual when you are here.” 


Expensive to get, never acquired at 
bargain price—yet if offered free is usu- 
ally spurned: experience. 
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sorry I even let it cross my mind. And that was 
all it did. I swear it.” 

He had his driving gloves in his hand and he 
was jerking them through and through his 
fingers. He didn’t speak. 

I went on miserably: “I’m not trying to ex- 
cuse myself. I know you’ll not forgive me. It 
would have been bad enough without what 
was between us, but as it is . . . Raoul, I just 
want you to understand a little. Only I don’t 
somehow know how to start explaining.” 

“You don’t have to. I understand.” 

“T don’t think you do. I was fold, you see, 
told flatly that you were in it, along with 
your—with the others. Bernard had said so to 
Berthe. He told her that you had done the 
shooting in the wood. I imagine he realized, 
even when he’d gone so far, that he’d better 
not own to that. I didn’t believe it, even when 
she told me flatly. I couldn’t. But the rest was 
so obvious, once I knew . . . about them, I 
mean, and there was nothing to prove you 
weren't in it with them. Nothing except the— 
the way I felt about you.” 

I paused, straining my eyes to see his expres- 
sion. He seemed a very long way away. 


I said, “I’ve been through a very private spe- 
cial little hell since Tuesday night. Everything 
conspired to accuse you, and I was half silly 
with unhappiness and—yes, and doubt, till I 
couldn’t even trust my own senses any more. 
Oh, I won’t drag you through it all now; 
you’ve had enough, and you want to be done 
with this and with me, but I—I had to tell you. 
It was simply that I couldn’t take the chance, 
Raoul! You do see that, don’t you? Say you 
see that!” 

He jerked the gloves in his fingers. His voice 
was quite flat, dull, almost. ““You were pre- 
pared to take chances—once.” 

“Myself, yes. But this was Philippe. I had no 
right to take a chance on Philippe. I didn’t 
dare. I. . . was all he had. Besides that, it 
couldn’t be allowed to matter.” 

“What couldn’t?” 

“That you were all I had,” I said. 

Another silence. He was standing very still 
now. This was how I would always remember 
him, someone standing alone, apart from the 
Others even of his own family. And, I think for 
the first time, I began to see him as he really 
was—not any more as a projection of my 
young romantic longings, not any more as 
Prince Charming, the handsome sophisticate, 
the tiger I thought I preferred. . . . This was 
Raoul, who had been a quiet lonely little boy, 
an unhappy adolescent brought up in the 
shadow of a megalomaniac father, a young 
man fighting bitterly to save his small inherit- 
ance from ruin . . . wild, perhaps, hard, per- 
haps, plunging off the beaten track more than 
once—but always alone. Wrapped up in my 
loneliness and danger, I hadn’t even seen that 
his need was the same as my own. He and I 
had koed the same row, and he for a more 
bitter harvest. 

I said gently, ‘‘Raoul, even the last twenty- 
four hours—with the world gone mad and 
values shot to smithereens—I must have known, 
deep down, that you were you, and that was 
enough. Raoul, I want you to know it, then 
Tl go. I loved you all the time, without stop- 
ping, and I love you now.” 

Still he hadn’t moved. I turned. “‘I’ll leave 
you now. Good night.” 

“Linda.” Under the quiet voice was a note I 
knew. 

“Yes?” I was trembling. He didn’t move to 
touch me. 

“Linda, do you intend to stay at the Villa 
Mireille for a while with Philippe?” 

“I don’t know. I haven’t thought things out 
yet.” 

Raoul said, “‘He’ll be lonely, even with Hip- 
polyte. Shall we have him with us at Belle- 
vigne?”’ 

I said breathlessly, “‘Raoul. Raoul. I didn’t 
think ——” I stopped. I put shaking hands up 
to my face. 

“What is it, sweetheart?” 

I said, very humbly, into my hands, ““You 
mean you'll still . . . have me?” 

I heard him take a quick breath. He didn’t 
answer, but he moved at last. As he reached 
for me I turned. He pulled me to him, not 
gently. And what we said to each other then 
is only for ourselves to remember. END 
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Sonny’s first love is rodeo. Bess’ first love is Sonny. 


So the five Lingers live wherever the rodeo goes. 


By GLENN MATTHEW WHITE 
Photographs By ELNA WILKINSON 


aturday crisp and shining, a day for rodeo—it’s in the air. “I hate the 

days that Sonny rides!” Bess Linger exclaims, jerking the comb through 
a snarl in Amber’s blond hair. “Somebody is always getting hurt. Last 
season a friend of ours got his chest crushed.’’ Her two young sons, Pat 
and Larry, are jumping up and down, making their trailer home rock. 
Bess taps the nearer boy on the head with the comb and continues un- 
interruptedly, ““Oh, I guess I don’t really hate it. | get kind of excited, 
but it’s just like any other day. I have to get up early and fix a big breakfast 
the minute Sonny bellows. He won’t get up until it’s on the table. He won’t 
even say anything until he eats—then he’s real sociable. . . . Pat—put that 
fly swatter down or I'll use it on you! Now don’t sprawl in the dust and get 
dirty. Where are my sunglasses? Come on now—I guess we’re ready.” 

The band is blaring, flags are snapping. Trumpets herald the grand 
entry—there is a burst of color at the far gate and a delicious tremor in the 
earth from a thousand pounding hoofs. Horses, bay, black, white and 
painted; horses and girls in flamboyant costumes; horses and men in cos- 
tumes brighter still—glittering in the sun, they circle and fill the arena. 
From the stands a cheer surges from ten thousand throats. It’s rodeo! 

Quickly the ceremonies end and the events of the day begin. A bronc is 
out and bucking before the crowd can catch its breath. The excitement is 
electric and contagious—adults have wet eyes. Above the clamor of the 
spectators, broken by fleeting shouts of advice to the various contestants, ihe 
voice of the announcer on the public-address system can usually be heard. 


Sonny likes to contest 
in saddle-bronc riding. 
“T swore,” says Bess, 
“T’d never marry a rodeo cowboy!” & y 
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Sonny can’t remember ever 
having to learn to ride. Pat 
rode horseback when he was 
seven months old, Larry at five 
months. Both boys love horses; 
their baby sister is afraid of 
them. “Can you imagine?” 
Bess is shocked. “Horses and 
dogs. ’'m so ashamed of her.” 


“IT can’t stand 
the same scenery every day. 
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I hate routine.’ 


‘He doesn’t 
have to stay in the trailer. 
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I'd love a house.” 


In a section of the bleachers reserved for con- 
testants’ families, the Linger children stand on 
tiptoe to catch sight of their father. Sonny, in a 
bright red plaid shirt, is the man who opens the 
chute as each event clicks off. It’s his job to keep 
the rodeo moving with snap and zing, but today 
he is a contestant, too, so for a few moments 
another man is in his place. A flailing bronc 
rider hits the dirt and digs in to avoid hoofs 
kicking inches above his head; another plunges 
after two seconds as the prize bucking horse, 
Fool’s Gold, flips almost vertically. Pickup men 
on sturdy horses move in to assist a cowboy 
who has lasted on Rough Goin’ for the required 
nine seconds. Then it’s time, the Linger children 
know. With the crowd hushed to a hubbub, 
the announcer’s voice booms across the arena: 
“The next rider, chute number eight, Sonny 
Linger—on Contortionist!”’ 


At dusk, when the crowd is gone and the arena 
is silent, Howard “Sonny” Linger slowly rides a 
placid working horse homeward. Home is the 
silver trailer parked this week behind the live- 
stock-exhibit shed on the Pima County fair- 
grounds in Tucson, Arizona. The distance from 
the arena to his trailer is about two hundred 
yards, which any cowboy will tell you is too far to 
walk. He dismounts by a weather-beaten loading 





pen, adjusts his big hat and the toothpick in his 
mouth, loops the reins around a corner post and 
gives the horse a gentle pat on the neck. Sonny is 
a tall man, six feet and nearly three inches, a 
supple 190 pounds tapering from narrow shoul- 
ders to filed spurs. He looks almost boyish— 
black hair cropped to the skull, and a strong jaw- 
line—but at thirty he is approaching old age for 
a rodeo cowboy. 

At the door of the trailer he pulls off his boots 
and puts on slippers. Bess smiles a wordless 
greeting from behind the ironing board. Larry 
and Pat each grab a legas he steps inside. Three- 
year-old Amber Lynne, soberly buttoning the 
third dress she has tried on in the last hour, 
ignores the scuffling. 

Sonny drops on the chair by the dining table 
and stirs the boys around on the floor with one 
foot. 

“‘What’s for eating? I’ve got to get back and 
take a look at that old bull’s leg that got cut.” 

“Oh, you and your bull,’’ Bess says. She takes 
a panful of large hypodermic needles, used for 
inoculating stock, from her small gas range. 
Contesting is just a side line to Sonny’s job as 
arena director and general overseer for Beutler 
Brothers, a firm that supplies animals for rodeos. 

While the boys arrange the chairs and set the 
table, Amber backs up to Sonny for help in- 


slipping on the jacket to her pink dress. “‘Lawsy 
me,” he says, “chow many dresses does this little 
old girl have?” 

“About fifteen, I guess,” Bess says, deftly 
peeling a potato, “and I made every one of 
them.” 

“Fifteen!’’ Sonny exclaims in mock horror. 
“I declare—and these poor little old boys are 
lucky if they’ve got a couple pair of britches fit 
to wear. Whenever I buy the boys anything, you 
. complain.” 

“Sonny Linger, that’s a lie!’ Bess says. “I 
never in my life did complain about anything 
you ever bought for the boys. You have at least 
twenty fancy shirts that I made.” 

“Well, that’s different. That’s entirely differ- 
ent.’ Sonny removes himself from the kitchen 
to the living room with one stride. ““Those are 
working uniforms; I need them.’ He slumps on 
the couch, his big hat tilted forward over his 
eyebrows, and whistles tunelessly through his 
teeth. He stops abruptly to inspect the boys’ 
hands. ““Your hands washed? No! Go to the 
bathroom,” he orders. They go. 

This is the second trailer the Lingers have 
owned. They traded in their 23-footer for it just 
before Christmas last year. Sonny surprised Bess 
by getting one 39 feet long instead of the 35- 
footer she thought he had ordered. It did make a 
great deal of difference in her life. Now there is 
a complete bathroom with a full-sized tub. Be- 
fore, in order to give the children their baths, 
she had to:strip and get in the shower with them. 
There are two bedrooms in soft blond wood with 
sliding doors—one with a double bed for Pat 
and Larry, who have always slept together, and 
a bunk above for Amber. Mother and father 
have the rear “‘master’’ bedroom. The new trailer 
cost $4200 and they have five years to pay for it. 

“You can’t beat a trailer,’ Sonny insists. ““No 
other way to live.” 

““He doesn’t have to stay in it all the time,” 
Bess says. “I'd like to have a house—about a 
twenty-room split-level house—and a garden. 
Someday ——” 

“Someday we’re going to get a trailer ten feet 
wide,”’ Sonny says. ““You can’t imagine the dif- 
ference that little old extra two feet makes.” 

When they pull into a new location it takes 
them less than thirty minutes to set up house- 
keeping. Sonny hooks up the water and elec- 
tricity. Bess puts the television and radio back 
on their shelves, untapes the drawers and cabinet 
doors, and home is sweet home again. That there 
are only eight drawers in the house to hold 
clothes for five people doesn’t bother Sonny. 
(He requires only one drawer; Bess and Amber 
have two drawers each; the boys have one each 
and share one.) 

“There is room enough for everything,” Bess 
admits, “if you keep it in its place. Now, take 
me—I’m too fat and I can’t keep it in its place. 
Sonny would be the happiest man in the world 
if I would lose thirty pounds. But I just love to 
eat. I’ve a weakness for food—and Sonny. I’d 
never in my life stay on a diet if he didn’t keep 
after me. I guess I really don’t get enough 
exercise ——”’ 

“Mother, if you want exercise,’ Sonny says, 
“why don’t you just go out and exercise?”’, 

Bess gives him a hard look. She has an ulcer, 
she says, that “flares up” on the days Sonny rides 
a bucking horse. ““You don’t know what might 
happen,” she says. “Sometimes I feel he loves 
his job more than he loves his family.” 

An expert rider herself, she was born and grew 
up in Burkburnett, Texas, where her father is 
chief of police. She lived in town, but her father 
owned some river-bed land and a few head of 
cattle and horses. ‘I was a regular tomboy,” she 
recalls, “had my own horse when I was eight. My 
mother always CONTINUED ON PAGE 155 


“T had no interest in clothes 
or female things,” says Bess, 
“till I met Sonny.” She makes 
his shirts, Amber’s clothing. “‘I 
never thought I could be so 
wild about a little girl,’ she de- 
clares. ““But I must admit I’m 
partial to Amby—I’m just 
crazy about dressing her.” She 
thinks Sonny doesn’t care 
about having a daughter— 
would rather have a third son. 








The 39’x8’ trailer splits up into 
two bedrooms, bath (with tub), 
living-dining-kitchen area. 
They’re short on storage 
space—only eight drawers for 
five people. Bess copes by 
“keeping everything in repair.” 


“‘We’re confirmed trailerites,” 
Sonny insists. ““You’re not 
tied down—you can just hitch 
up and go.” As for Bess, she’s 
lonely. “‘I see Sonny only at 
meals. When he has an evening 
off, he won’t go out. He just 
wants to sit and look at TV.” 
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and enjoying them. Nanny sat and I stood 
by her side reading aloud, as I followed her 
guiding pencil, from Little Arthur’s England. 

I knew a lot of poems by heart, but never 
funny ones. My mother liked only the beau- 
tiful in everything. Tolerant of toys, she was 
unsympathetic to any that were conventional 
or comic. Japanese dolls and Japanese crinkly 
paper books were encouraged. I am not 
capable of describing the extraordinary beauty 
and flavor that emanated from my mother. 
She had ethereal iridescence, passionate but 
not overdemonstrative love for her children, 
and a certain mysterious detachment. I never 
knew her tired or sad or very gay. She would 
rock me and I would press my face into her 
cream (never white) silks and laces, and shut 
my eyes to smell more clearly the faint orris 
root that scented them. I hope that as this 
story moves on she will here and there be seen 
as she was, but it is too much to hope. 

When I was about six the world-shattering 
news that Hatley was to be sold overwhelmed 
us all. Hatley and Bruton Street were to be 
sold, and a new house bought in London. It 
was to be good-by to the known world. 

The grownups were sad too. Nanny and 
Debby and Miss Tritton, and Rose the nurs- 
erymaid and the gardeners who were to 
watch us go, and the groom who was to go but 
not with us. All seemed to be part of this 
tragedy. Good-by to the tall grass and the 
hay, the pond with the island and the little 
boat and the frogs in the gruesome pit that 
pyramided themselves until they toppled over, 
to the garden and the sun-hot fruit on the 
kitchen-garden walls. Funnily, though, I do 
not remember the last day. I suppose that it 
was benignantly camouflaged. The pugs and 
canaries came to London, and the excitement 
of the huge new house boasting of electric 
light and two bathrooms swept us into a new 
world that dazzled our eyes. 

The new life in Arlington Street ended 
babyhood. Taps and electric switches gave one 
a certain adult power. It was a vast house of 
exquisite proportions, now half obliterated 
and totally deformed by the Overseas League, 
which has torn up and roofed over the 
eighteenth-century cobbled courtyard and 
built a lot of new rooms. In our day the cab 
horse (we never had a carriage of our own) 
drove us beneath an archway built into the 
lodge house in which lived Mrs. Seed, the 
white-haired lodge lady. The horse would 
slither and slide and panic on the slippery 
cobblestones, bells would ring and we would 
dash to the third-floor nursery window in the 
hope of seeing him fall. 


The Quality, when the front door opened, 
found themselves in a darkish pillared hall, to 
the right of which was a wide and shallow- 
stepped staircase of stone, beautifully bal- 
ustraded in wrought iron. Tradesmen darted 
down a stairway to the lodge and followed a 
subterranean passage that ran the long length 
of the courtyard. Huge kitchens were beneath 
the lodge, so that the food had a long, cold 
journey before it reached the house. On the 
passage level was a fine big room looking 
onto Green Park, known as the “basement,” in 
which stood my brother’s unplaced tomb. 
There was also a servants’ hall where the nine 
servants ate and laughed uproariously. Never 
today are children told to shut the door 
against the deafening laughter of the staff. 

The narrow back stairs went up five stone 
flights with iron balusters curved outward 
to give room for ladies’ hooped skirts. Between 
these balusters there just fitted a laborsaving 
letter box slung between two leather straps 
and worked by a top-floor wheel and a base- 
ment handle. The procedure was to communi- 
cate from the upper floors by an echo-age 
telephone, saying to the cave dweller, “I’ve 
put some letters in the box,” and he would 
rush to manipulate the handle. 

Giving onto the park on the courtyard 
level were a dining room painted cream and a 
library for my father with the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, bound copies of the Badminton 
Magazine, current works of Conan Doyle and 
Kipling, Hansards, Blue Books, Red Books, 
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Who’s Who’s, Burke’s Peerage, Turf Guides 
and a large writing table at which he wrote 
letters. I remember the dear man scratching 
away with his J nib in an exquisite, legible 
hand. He would lay it down to give me a pink 
sweet, called Otto of Rose, against the doubt- 
ful breath of smokers. No secretary and no 
typewriter gave a householder two good hours 
of work every morning, and the new income- 
tax rate was another irritating complication. 
Years later, I remember, it rose to eleven 
pence in the pound. We all thought papa 
would die. He looked too ashen to recover. 

My own anxieties had begun. Ruin stared 
me in the face—everything sold, beggars in 
the street. This fear must have come from my 
father’s perpetual threat of bankruptcy. An- 
other great and yearly dread was the divorce 
of my parents. Never was such a thing in 
question. They lived exceedingly happily to- 
gether, adored their children and were fully 
conscious of their happy condition. My father 
had a wayward temper that sometimes ran 
away with him, and once he threw a napkin 
at my mother because she had asked Princess 
Beatrice of Battenberg to luncheon without 
telling him. This must have started my fears. 

To return to the house. There was, looking 
onto the cobbles, a large morning room—my 
mother’s. Had she been less unselfish she 
would have put my father on the yard side of 
the house to be disturbed by the clop-clopping 
of the horses and taken for herself the sunny 
park-side room, completely noiseless except 
on Sunday evenings in summer when the 
military band played Pinafore in the park 
bandstand. True, the morning room had the 
Kent plasterwork of fruit and flowery swags, 
but it was densely packed with furniture and 
loved objects, all of sentiment, or things of a 
color that she could not resist, such as blue- 
green Chinese jars. A great many of her 
drawings hung on the walls. Every room 
boasted an elaborate chimney piece of carved 
wood or marble with an open steel grate. 

On the next floor there were a vast ball- 
room generally used as a studio, music and 
play room, with a piano littered with opera 
scores and often an unfinished bust of one of 
us swathed in wet cloths; a center-skylighted 
drawing room elaborately decorated; and two 
rooms with iron balconies. One was a gilded 
drawing room (later to become my nursery) 
and the other my mother’s bedroom, with 
next door a slip of a bathroom with a narrow 


tin bath. The rooms were enormously high on 
these three floors and the stairs were exhaust- 
ing, especially for the nurserymaid who car- 
ried our trays up the last flight of four, and 
for the ““boy” who carried them up the three 
other stories. Many a time did we hear the 
interminable clatter of a whole tray’s fall, 
with its mutton and cabbage and tapioca 
pudding. 

On the third floor a passage led from my 
father’s bedroom and a spare room tc the 
schoolroom, Marjorie’s room and Mrs. Page’s, 
who had now replaced Deborah. On this floor 
was the special bathroom-cum-box-and-lumber 
room. My father was very pleased. A six-foot- 
two man, he had never had but a hip bath and 
now he could soak at full length and have a 
very big sponge. Above this floor two wooden 
flights led to the three-roomed nursery wing 
and the four-roomed maids’ wing. 

So much for 16 Arlington Street, one of the 
most untouched eighteenth-century houses in 
London. Here my mother drew, and enter- 
tained very occasionally. Here my father 
wrote his letters, laced on his boots at midday 
and walked down Bond Street, taking off his 
top hat to bow to acquaintances at every 
other step. Here we all had our meals at one 
and two o’clock, parents and children at dif- 
ferent times and on different floors. From 
here Marjorie went for casual education to 
Miss Wolff’s classes in South Street, Mayfair, 
and to art schools in Kensington, and Letty, 
too, later on, and brother John went to school. 

I became a good little girl, affectionate and, 
Nanny said, “‘well built.” No one thought me 
pretty but my mother. My hair was put into 
curl papers every night. It was all of a pale 
yellow fuzz in the morning but fell lankly at 
the end of the day or when it rained. I wore 
scarlet shoes with rosettes and for best a black 
satin Vandyke dress with collar, cuffs and 
apron of lawn and real lace. I also had a short 
sensible black satin coat for the park. I was 
a happy, trusting child, a little frightened of 
the dark and never allowed the chink of open 
door that would have helped me. Spitting out 
cod-liver oil in the water closet was my only 
deceit, I think. 

My mother spent the mornings in bed. | 
see her sitting cross-legged writing endless 
letters with a flowing quill pen. On her knee 
was balanced a green morocco folding letter 
case. Having no telephone, in urgency she 
would give a stylized scream to attract her 


‘“‘DON’T PASS THE BUCK — 
GIVE A BUCK TO THE PARTY OF YOUR CHOICE’’ 


A housewife recently sent her first 
contribution to the national head- 
quarters of her party. It was a check 
for $5, and with it was a letter: “Why 
has no one asked us to contribute be- 
fore? | know this is a small sum, but 
my husband and I are proud to send 
it, for we believe in our party. We 
have never been the type to ring 
doorbells or join our local organiza- 
tion, but we really like the idea of 
chipping in somehow with our bit. 
Now we feel more like citizens of a 
democracy.” 

Responsible leaders of all our polit- 
ical parties are hoping that enough 
small sums—millions of them—with 
these sentiments behind them will 
pour into all headquarters and reform 
the present shabby system of raising 
money for political campaigns—where 
big givers naturally expect something 
in return for their support. So would 
you. Politics is becoming bigger every 
year. More people are voting than 
ever before, candidates must spend 
more ($200,000,000 in the °56 cam- 
paign) to reach them all. Yet almost 
nobody likes the old under-the-table 
method of receiving huge sums from 





pressure groups who hope to control 
the candidate’s vote—and frequently 
do. 

Fortunately, average citizens are 
seeing they must do their part. In 
1955, 17,000,000 families told the Gal- 
lup Poll that they would give $5 to 
their political parties—if asked: 85,- 
000,000 freely given dollars would go 
a long way toward protecting our 
healthy two-party system from ma- 
chine politics and special interests. 
This year the American Heritage 
Foundation (sponsors of the “Register. 
Inform Yourself and Vote” campaign) 
is also sponsoring a national campaign 
to help all of us understand that our 
parties need broad support. “Don’t 
Pass the Buck—Give a Buck to the 
Party of Your Choice,” will challenge 
you from many magazines and news- 
papers. This year the parties will ask 
everyone to chip in. The Republicans 
plan to canvass from house to house 
from September 14 to October 14. The 
Democrats will have a four-day inten 
sive drive from September 26 through 
September 29. When you are asked, 
be a responsible citizen of a democ- 
racy—give a buck. 


maid to whom she would hand a letter marked 
““Messenger Boy” to be put in the box. My 
mother would not take long to get up or to 
wash in soft sterilized water poured out of 
high stone bottles bought from the chemist. 
She used very little powder (fuller’s earth) and 
a speck of Roger & Gallet’s pink lip salve (the 
same that she would surreptitiously smear on 
my resisting mouth for fancy balls). 

My mother entertained occasionally at two- 
o’clock luncheon. Very beautiful women were 
always round the table. I would come down 
in my embroidered lawn frock and scarlet 
shoes and stand by my mother’s chair while 
she plucked admiringly at my hair and let it 
flutter slowly through her fingers. No one else 
saw me with her eyes. The gentlemen were kind. 
I was told particularly to remember Cecil , 
Rhodes, a thick square man who stared at 
me and did not know what to say either. 
Later on I remember the bearded Lord Salis- 
bury (Prime Minister on and off), to whom 
my father was secretary. I remember him 
chiefly because I dropped a sixpence behind a 
bookcase in the drawing room and, half cry- 
ing, told him, so he gave me another. I was 
scolded for asking gentlemen for money. 


My, father went down to the House of 
Lords in the afternoon. My mother would 
etherealize Cecil Rhodes, Paderewski, Arthur 
Balfour or George Meredith with her skilled 
pencil. Queen Victoria she drew, but with only 
one sitting. She was a justly renowned artist. 
[Before her marriage she was Violet Lindsay, 
daughter of Col. the Hon. C. H. Lindsay, third 
son of the Earl of Balcarres. Queen Victoria 
also made a sketch of the duchess, signed it 
and presented it to her.—Ed.] No celebrity of 
politics, literature or the stage, no beauty of 
her day, was not pleased to sit to her. We 
were often her models, statue-still for hours 
at a time. 

Lessons went forward with Nanny, and I 
would go every morning to the schoolroom 
for piano lessons from Mrs. Page. This idyllic 
life was varied by visits to Belvoir, my grand- 
tather’s castle in Leicestershire, and to Sussex, 
where my mother rented cottages beside the 
summer sea. 

The castle stands high on a hill overlooking 
the vale of Belvoir, then a contented vale of 
solid farms and farmers who followed fox- 
hounds and thought of their acres in terms of 
“runs,” “jumps” and “coverts.”’ The duchess 
who had built this Valhalla was a Howard 
from Castle Howard. She bore ten children 
and died of what must have been appendicitis 
at forty. Her sorrowing husband did not 
remarry and at his death his son succeeded 
him—Uncle Granby to my ears, but not to 
my eyes, for he died before my birth. His 
brother John, my grandfather, inherited the 
estate. The fortunes had been sadly depleted. 

Lord John (the duke) was a beautiful bent 
old man. I can see him walking down the 
endless corridors of Belvoir, wrapped warmly 
in a thick black cape buttoned down the 
front, for these passages in winter were 
arctic—no stoves, no hot pipes, no heating at 
all. He joined his large family at lunch, but 
I do not remember his talking very often. I 
would sit on his knee when the meal was over, 
and be allowed to blow open his gold hunter 
watch. After this an aunt would say, “Tingerly 
and bingerly, father,” and he would let me 
ring the gold bell on the table. The groom of 
the chambers, thus summoned, would ask 
what orders for the stables. Some days the 
answer was, “Perfection round at a quarter 
before three, if you please.’’ These were the 
good days for me and my sister. We would 
watch him mount Perfection from the mount- 
ing stone against the castle wall. Perfection 
was snow-white, very fat and quiet. Either 
one of his sons or Mr. Knox, his private 
chaplain, would ride beside him, while a 
smart old groom, liveried in blue and buttoned 
in silver, top-hatted and cockaded, jogged 
behind. 

The Reverend Mr. Knox was ‘‘extraparo- 
chial.”’ I have never heard of another regularly 
ordained clergyman who was extraparochial. 
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. . . because milk always tastes so fresh and wholesome 
when it comes from a clean, shining, easy-pouring bottle. 
Because glass is so pure it adds no taste of its own, nor does 
it take away any of the natural goodness of rich, health- 
building milk. Ask your dairy and grocer for milk in safe, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 134 
Grandfather was his bishop. Mr. Knox was 
a black-Irish Protestant with a brogue, who 
played a jig on the fiddle, and had the hands 
and legs of a man who thinks of horses even 
in the pulpit. We had prayers every morning, 
and church morning and evening on Sunday. 

The days when my grandfather did not ride 
were not so free for us. A lengthy discussion 
would be carried on between him, some aunts 
and the groom of the chambers as to whether 
it was to be the landau, the victoria or the 
barouche that should be used for the drive. I 
never understood what the issue was—the 
size of the vehicle, the state of the roads or 
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the condition of the horses. Whatever it was, 
the decision was made and the children were 
dressed for the afternoon drive. I remember 
genuinely hating it. I don’t know why. Per- 
haps it was because I dreaded the smell of the 
blue leather padding and the hot horses, and 
sitting backward, sometimes on the vast lan- 
dau seat, sometimes on the minute stool of 
the victoria. Whatever it was, I hated it. I 
would be dressed, as usual, in a black satin 
coat, black satin bonnet and scarlet shoes 
with rosettes. We would drive for an hour and 
a half through roads of very little interest. 
On Sundays the family, its guests, its govy- 
ernesses and nurses, my grandfather’s gentle- 


this 


men secretaries, his chaplain, Mrs. Knox and 
their child made a tour of the demesne. The 
pony chaise was ordered for my grandfather, 
and a groom to lead it. 

We would make first for the stables. Mr. 
Durrance, the head groom, would be standing 
there in blue and silver, carrots in hand, to 
receive us. The gigantic Princes, Belvoirs and 
Wellingtons that drew the carriages were given 
a pat on the withers, and a carrot. Next the 
sore backs of the hunters were looked at re- 
provingly. An apple for the Shetland ponies, 
and the doors closed on the champing, the 
ammonia smell and the exquisitely pleated 
selvage of straw. 
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After the stables came the gardens. Mr. 
Divers, the head gardener, would cut us off a 
fine bunch of white grapes from the thousand 
hanging clusters in the vinery, pick us a 
camellia apiece and offer some apples to 
munch on the walk. My grandfather would 
congratulate him on his last-won horticultural 
medal and pretend to understand the Latin 
names of his flowers. 

I liked the poultry yard better because there 
was a muster of peacocks; and best, perhaps, 
the dairy and Miss Saddlebridge, the dairy- 
maid, who filled the dishes of creamy milk 
and churned yellow butter pats crested with 
peacocks. The kennels next, but hounds are 
not trained to know the difference between 
men and doorposts, so ladies often weakened 
on this last call. It was an exhausting walk and 
my legs were very short. I got a lift sometimes 
on my grandfather’s lap in his chaise, but it 
was hard on the polite and reluctant men and 
women who trod a good three miles, the 
ladies gathering up their long skirts in their 
little frozen hands. 

The children at Belvoir were the castle 
guides for the Quality. The unfortunate guests, 
perhaps after the walk and a tremendous tea, 
were handed over to Letty and me to be 
instructed about our family history and heir- 
looms. I cannot tell how irritating or dis- 
arming we were, babbling and embroidering 
truths and suppressing nasty rumors about 
the Gainsborough’s being a replica. My father 
was frankly Philistine. He was wise and knew 
about dry-fly fishing and how to be loved, but 
very little about the possessions which he 
inherited late in life. If we were not to be 
found and he was forced to show them him- 
self he would, with a gesture, wave a whole 
wall away—a wall studded with the finest 
Nicholas Hilliard miniatures—with a “Don’t 
worry about those—they’re all fakes.” 

The castle tour took hours and its victims 
were spared nothing. The final lap of the 
ordeal was climbing the highest tower (the 
last hundred feet by ladders), there to be bat- 
tered by the wind like the flag above us. ; 


W. were chiefly at Belvoir in winter, I sup- 
pose, for I think of the tobogganing down 
slopes worthy of a world’s fair and of day- 
and-night prayers for snow. The elders out- 
prayed me in their petitions for thaw and for 
the meet of the Belvoir Hounds at the castle 
door. Bright and beautiful as meets were, I 
would rather have had snow. Following the 
hunt in a pony cart frankly bored me. The 
ladies wore top hats with very black veils 
drawn taut across their cold noses, and fringes 
and buns. The men were in pink, with glossy 
white “‘leathers,”’ swigging down cherry brandy 
from their saddles to keep out the cold. Then 
they would be off, with a flinty clatter of 
hoofs, through the bare woods to the open 
vale. They would hack home cold, weary and 
fulfilled in the twilight, generally caked in 


| mud and smelling of horse, and fall upon the 


tea and boiled eggs and discuss the runs and 


| falls and scandals until the gong rang for 
| dressing time. 


The gong man was an old retainer, one of 
those numberless ranks of domestic servants 
which have completely disappeared. He was 
admittedly very old. He wore a white beard 


| to his waist. Three times a day he rang the 
/ gong—for luncheon, for dressing time, for 
| dinner. He would walk down the interminable 


passages, his livery hanging a little loosely on 
his bent old bones, clutching his gong with 
one hand and with the other feebly brandish- 
ing the padded-knobbed stick with which he 
struck it. Every corridor had to be warned 
and the towers, too, so I suppose he banged 
on and off for ten minutes, thrice daily. 

Then there were the lamp-and-candle men, 
at least three of them, for there was no other 
form of lighting. They polished and scraped 
the wax off the candelabra, cut wicks, poured 
paraffin oil and unblackened glass chimneys 
all day long. After dark they were busy turn- 
ing wicks up or down, snuffing candles and 
dewaxing extinguishers. 

The watermen are difficult to believe in 
today. They were the biggest people I had 
ever seen, much bigger than any of the men 
of the family, who were remarkable for their 
height. They wore brown clothes, no collars, 
and thick green baize aprons from chin to 








knee. On their shoulders they carried a wooden 
yoke from which hung two gigantic cans of 
water. They moved on a perpetual round. 
Above the ground floor there was not a drop 
of hot water and not one bath, so their job 
was to keep all jugs and cans and kettles full 
in the bedrooms, and morning or evening to 
bring the hot water for the hip baths. We 
were always a little frightened of the water- 
men. They seemed of another element and 
never spoke but one word—‘‘Waterman”—to 
account for themselves. 

If anyone had the nerve to lie abed until 
eleven o’clock, which can seldom have hap- 
pened, there were many strange callers at the 
door. First the housemaid, scouring the steel 
grate and encouraging the fire of the night 
before. Next the unearthly water giants. Then 
a muffled knock given by a knee, for the coal- 
man’s hands were too dirty and too full. He 
was a sinister man, much like his brothers of 
the water, but blacker. He growled the single 
word ‘“‘Coalman” and refilled one’s bin with 
pieces the size of ice blocks. 

The carpenter’s shop was an excitement. It 
smelled good. One could use the lathes and 
coax Mr. Ricketts to frame a picture or make 
a box with one’s name fretted into it. Then, 
too, there was Betsy, the little old stillroom 
help. She was ninety when I first remember 
her and for seventy-five years she washed and 
dried the plates for the lesser meals. She had 
never learned to read or write—no disgrace, 
I think, to the family, as what child of her 
class did learn to read before Waterloo? 
Maybe she was the happier for her ignorance, 
for she was always laughing, lived to over a 
hundred and had a grand funeral. 

Lastly, there were the watchmen. All night 

_ they walked the passages, terraces and battle- 
ments. Always if one woke in the night one 
would hear a padded foot on the gravel out- 
side and a voice not loud enough to waken 
but strong enough to reassure, saying, ‘Past 
twelve o’clock. All’s well.” 

Nothing changed until my grandfather died. 
He was well over eighty and had lived a life 
devoted to ideals. His political leader was 
Benjamin Disraeli. If anyone still reads his 
books, they will find Lord John Manners, as 
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he was then called, in the character of Henry 
Sidney. My grandfather’s biography was writ- 
ten by Charles Whibley. 

As soon as the castle became my father’s 
property the old order began to change. Bath- 
rooms were carved out of the deep walls, 
rooms and passages were warm without the 
coalman’s knock, the watermen faded away 
into the elements. Forty strong horses turned 
to the power of one motorcar. Only the kettles 
remained, singing night and day on the hobs. 
The watchmen still guarded the fort, but no 
longer cried, ‘‘All’s well.” 


Unie Edward went to Sweden (one won- 
ders why) and returned to Belvoir jerking with 
new exercises. Young and old were lined up 
in the drawing room to be taught by the new 
addict the secret of physical well-being. Up 
and out and down swung their arms and round 
like cart wheels, touching toes and stretching 
for the stars. I did my best, but not well, 
because my arms could not be raised higher 
than my shoulders. It was noticed at last and 
caused consternation. So that was why I bent 
my head over my cup when drinking, and why 
I could not turn over the music page on the 
piano rack. Was it why I was labeled “‘blun- 
derbuss” and always tumbled and therefore 
had permanent scabs on nose and chin and 
knees? 

From that day I went to doctors, in mem- 
ory it seems daily. It was during this time that 
Letty saw my mother crying and reported it 
to me, and told me that she thought I was the 
cause. I do not remember having any fuss or 
fear about my health. I took it as children 
take most things, as normal, but then I did 
not know what the specialists were presag- 
ing—a sure and steady depreciation of mus- 
cles that would take me through paralysis to 
early death. Visiting doctors increased, dark 
consulting rooms became part of the day’s 
progress and ended in a grand and embarrass- 
ing climax. A crowd of consultants sat in the 
gilded drawing room while I walked around 
the arena, naked as a worm and suffering. I 
was brought up to be a modest child. Those 
were the days of clothes and hats, three petti- 
coats and no somersaults. Exposing full nudity 
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By MUNRO LEAF 


Measers like to think they are being funny most of 
the time, but the people that they tease don’t think 
so. Some Teasers make life miserable for dogs or 
cats and some of them pick on children who are 
younger and smaller than they are. This Teaser 
doesn’t mean to keep the baby’s bear, but the poor 
little baby doesn’t know that and is very unhappy. 
No matter who or what they choose to torture, 
we could all do without Teasers of any kind. 


to these gentlemen made me unhappy enough 
to remember it still. 

Life changed from that hour. The fifth-floor 
nursery came down to the drawing room. No 
more was I to stagger up the stairs, very 
slowly and bent. In fact, there were to be no 
more stairs at all, but instead a little chair in 
which I could be carried to the first floor. No 
more walks in the park, only drives. No more 
lessons. The minimum exercise, no getting up 
in the morning, and Doctor Coleman to come 
every day when the family was in London to 
treat me with galvanism. For several years I 
had treatment—a big box of plugs and wires 
and Ons and Offs and wet pads clamped upon 


Once upon a 
time... 


me that I might tingle and jerk. I was never 
to be gainsaid, and spoiling was the order. 
The grownups became slaves to my demands, 
fetching and carrying and rarely saying *““No.” 

Since the age of two, when I was taken to 
see Marie Tempest in The Geisha, we went a 
lot to the theater. My mother’s love of the 
beautiful in everything took us to Her Maj- 
esty’s Theater for every production and re- 
peatedly to each of Shakespeare’s plays. We 
were a family brought up on both sides of the 
Beerbohm Trees’ velvet curtain. For ten years 
they ruled that theater with a rod of magic. 
[Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, the Shakespearean 
actor, was manager and proprietor of His 
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Majesty's Theater. He was knighted by King 
Edward VII—Ed.] We were taken with the 
three Tree children—Viola, Felicity and Iris— 
to performances and rehearsals as often as we 
liked, and were allowed to pester the actor- 
manager, Tree (Mr. Daddy to us), in his 
dressing room. 

Even without these favors, like all children, 
we would have been inveterate dressers-up. At 
Belvoir we had the feather-and-flower box, 
the ribbon-and-lace drawer, the fur chest (very 
mothy), the stuffs—yard upon yard of dress 
lengths for all times and seasons. All these 
precious reserves in time found their end in 
the dressing-up box, a huge wicker hamper 


spilling out skirts and hats, a few wigs, swords, 
ballet shoes, boas and flowers. 

Since the discovery of my beatific infirmity 
I could command twice as many outings. 
I liked the thrill of night better than a matinee 
and so we went in the evenings. It meant ex- 
tra sleep from tea to 7:30 and sometimes (be- 
fore Henry V, I remember) being sick from 
excitement. 

Galvanism revived my muscles. It took sev- 
eral years of care and Doctor Coleman came 
every morning to treat me. Mademoiselle 
whom I loved left, and horrid Fraulein came 
in her place. I wonder to this day how my 
mother set about finding those extraordinary 


people to whom she entrusted her children. 
Deborah Metzker was merciless and very un- 
prepossessing. Nanny was both hard and 
hideous. Mademoiselle came to us, without 
one word of English or any recommendation, 
from a family in Toulouse via a situation in 
Tiflis, Georgia. Her nose had been broken so 
she did not look at all like other people. Who 
can have recommended her? She was a lovable 
woman of thirty. She loved us and read to us 
and weathered our loyalty to a lost Nanny, 
with no language to vest it in. She was proud 
of her figure and, after pressure, showed us 
her breasts. They were a great surprise to me. 
She would stroke her long, well-shaped feet, 


saying, “Elles sont trés fines.” She had stories 
about princes and sleighs. She had a fur 
cap and she used for best poudre de riz. She 
never had a holiday (Nanny did not have one 
in the seven years she was with us). She had 
no friend except the household. She left os- 
tensibly to see the Paris Exhibition, promising 
to bring us back individual flying wings which 
she sincerely, I think, believed were on sale. 
She never came back. It must have been pre- 
concerted as my mother cried when she said 
good-by to her at the garden gate. Why did 
she go? 

Where was Fraulein found? She was a crim- 
inal type, filthily dirty, with a monstrous 
greasy appearance. Letty was old enough at 
twelve to discriminate. There was no love 
between them, but I gave her all my affection. 
My mother disliked her. Why did she ever 
engage her? She had no idea of teaching or 
any accomplishment. She worked only at a 
pink silk blouse for herself with lace insertions 


all the two years she was -with us, and at 
making pink flannel nightdresses. If food was 
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spilled at meals she mopped it up with our 
bath sponges. A vile woman, she did her 
utmost to undermine our trust in our parents 
and the schoolroom. 

It all came to a bad end, for, when at long 
last dismissed, she barricaded herself in the 
disused nurseries. Three months’ notice was 
her right, so there was nothing to be done to 
evict her. Alone in the house, she cooked for 
herself on a spirit lamp and wrote a scurrilous 
pamphlet about my mother. With her savings 
she had it privately printed and distributed all 
over London. I learned this story when grown 
up; I never saw a copy of the libel, but thirty 
years later I found a thick packet of con- 
dolences and comfort addressed to my mother 
by friends and strangers to whom the despi- 
cable German had sent her venomous out- 
pourings. 

So Fraulein went and Mrs. Page (““Podgie’’) 
took us two into the schoolroom. Podgie 
made sense, and very good sense. She was 
known to my mother as having brought up 
the beautiful Pamela Plowden and her sister. 
Podgie was very pretty, prematurely white 
with a winsome sensitive face, a forceful char- 
acter and a cultured adventurous mind. Brown- 
ing she loved, and Bernard Shaw and the 
Fabians, and The Dream of Gerontius. She 
had ideas of right and wrong. 


N othing much was done about my educa- 
tion. Mademoiselle had left me with a smat- 
tering of French, on which, unimproved, I 
have managed to keep talking for ten years in 
France. She only tutoyered me, so that when 
I came to the diplomatic life in Algiers and 
Paris I talked to General de Gaulle and the 
government and the Académie frangaise as 
though they were intimates, children or in- 
feriors. 

When I was seven and Nanny was on her 
eternal holiday I slept in my mother’s room 
and in the early mornings she would teach me 
by heart the easy Road to Mandalay, the 
difficult How They Brought the Good News 
and the dirgeful Fear no More the Heat of the 
Sun. After Shakespeare my mother loved 
Browning (naturally not the complete works) 
and a lot of Tennyson. Our Christmas presents 
were always a volume of a Shakespeare series 
of little books illustrated by Byam Shaw, or a 
volume of The Idylls of the King. 

There was a lot of reading aloud and to 
oneself too. After Stumps and Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress there were fairy books in all their colors 
of red and blue, violet, yellow and even brown, 
with the imaginative Ford illustrations which 
I thought the world of, as I do still. They were 
probably my first artistic appreciation. Next 
came stories from Spenser’s Faerie Queene 
and a book of Flaxman’s drawings for the 
Odyssey, followed by Church’s Homer and 
Kingsley’s Heroes. These gave me romance 
and names to drop. Historical stories were in 
demand. We did not care for Alice. The 
Just-So Stories passed muster. My father’s 
reciting of The Jungle Book was a little 


“beyond me, but being by a long way the 


youngest I was used to treading water and 
pretending to be cleverer than I was. This lack 
of confidence—this clear-eyed assessment of 
myself and, worse, this hunted feeling of being 
discovered and exposed—was one of the shad- 
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ows clcsing in. It is still following me and 
will close completely with the publication of 
this book. 

Everything we read aloud was too old for 
me, but I struggled and gave an impression of 
understanding. Reading was really all the edu- 
cation I was given. Arithmetic faded out with 
my muscles and to this day I do not know the 
process of division. Subtraction and multipli- 
cation are fearful obstacles. Adding is all 
right, I think. We had learned no word of 
German from the loathsome Fraulein Menin- 
ger. Geography was considered as unnecessary 
as Exports and Industries. Latin, the acquiring 
of algebra, ancient or modein philosophy— 
all such branches of learning were undreamed 
of in our curriculum; so were domestic sci- 
ences, cooking, preserving, and so on. The 
piano was practiced, and drawing and clay 
modeling were encouraged as a game, and we 
would sew and embroider in wools and silks 
and ribbons, and make our dreadful Christ- 
mas presents of sachets and velvet holders of 
shot to act as my father’s paperweights. 

My sister Marjorie was undoubtedly a 
genius, and now that we were schoolroom 
children I could begin to realize her gifts. 
Nothing was artistically denied her. She could 
draw like Holbein, and sing like no other 
amateur of her generation. Any feeling I have 
for art or taste in color and form, in music 
and in literature, was given me first by my 
mother and with more abundance by Mar- 
jorie. Humor came from Marjorie—my 
mother, though appreciating fun, did not 
depend upon it. She loathed the ugly, the 
comic caricatures, the grotesque toys, the red 
noses. She would have hated Groucho Marx 

and perhaps loved Harpo for a wistfulness or 
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a line of jaw or neck. No knockabouts or 
jack-in-the-boxes for her. “Nasty common 
things,” she would say detachedly. A great 
many things were “common,” even tomatoes 
and lemon as flavoring, and dyed fur, holding 
hands or grownups’ being seasick, and kiss- 
ing with one’s mouth instead of cheek to 
cheek like a symbolic accolade. She hated 
funny books. Fairy stories must be ogreless 
and not German. Germany on the whole 
(Prussia rather) was common, except its music 
and Wagner in particular. Our cradles were 
rocked to Wagner motifs. An often-evoked 
scene is that of my mother sitting at a very 
large “grand,” puzzling out scores of The 
Ring or Tristan (Lohengrin and Tannhduser 
were verging on the common). She was no 
virtuoso but could read from sight adequately 
and derive joy for herself and for me. 

My mother had great beauty. She was tall 
and frail with a complexion as delicate as the 
palest anemone. Her hair was just auburn and 
she wore a cloudy fringe like Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s, and a classical handle of hair pinned 
where the Grecians pinned theirs. Once she 
cut it short to be like Ellen Terry. Her dress- 
ing had, I imagine, never changed. She was 
forty when my eyes first realized her. She had 
in her day despised fashionable bustles. She 
was greenery-yallery rather than the Duchess 
of Towers, with very high-heeled pointed 
shoes, with buckles, to increase her height, 
beautiful slim legs and ankles, a small waist 
drawn tightly into a silver-buckled belt, a 
creamy flimsy open-necked shirt, free-wristed, 
with numberless little cream-lace scarves 
draped round her neck and elbows. Always a 
sprig of bay was pinned high up to her neck 
by a green enamel tortoise. 

For the big evenings, great balls or dinners, 
I would be taken, wrapped in an eiderdown, 
to see her. I remember black tulle over moon- 
light blue, and flesh-pink satin stuck over 
with sequins or bunches of rosebuds, always 
the creation of some little dressmaker, never 
Paquin or Worth. The noble family tiara was 
worn back to front, holding up the Grecian 
handle of hair. Nothing was used for its true 
purpose. The diamond eighteen-inch waist 
belt that had sparkled at great Devonshire 


House was divided into two pieces and formed 
her shoulder straps. Nell Gwynn’s Lely pearl 
necklace hung in a festoon between two sen- 
sational diamond-drop earrings from her 
shoulder. Diamond butterflies, bows, dragon- 
flies and daggers sparkled about her bosom. 
Many fell and were lost and found, or not 
found. There was the diamond Garter star 
convertible into a necklace, which was worn 
on the nape of her neck, and the diamond 
words Honi soit qui mal y pense she pinned 
where the fancy prompted her. My father was 
not at that time a knight of that order. 

She looked most beautiful, they said, but 
familiarity did not allow me to see her as so 


different, dressed for the court, from the per- 
son I saw when I slipped into her bed for my 
breakfast and she coaxed me with buttered 
English croissants. Her silk frilled nightdress 
was worn under a cream flannel kimono- 
shaped garment, and her beautiful head was 
bound, I cannot say how, seemingly in a 
knitted vest, the long sleeves of which wound 
round her chin and head in a medieval way. 

How can I hope to show her? I never saw 
her cross. Sulkiness was unknown to the whole 
family and quarrels, too, after the childish 
days of “Ill never speak to you again.” She 
had no respect for time or timetables, regu- 
larity of bedtime, or for going out for lessons— 
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she thought it unnecessary. The children must 
lie flat to keep their backs straight and hold 
themselves and their heads up. She had no 
sympathy with punishment or with any teach- 
ing but of history and poetry and the piano. 

We pored over The Hundred Best Pictures, 
a curious collection of Millais, Lord Leighton, 
Holman Hunt, Burne-Jones and Turner, and 
became picture-perfect in those schools. My 
mother had been painted by Watts and had 
sat to Millais for the nun in St. Bartholomew’s 
Day. I was taken to see Watts, a memorable 
old figure in a white smock and black skull- 
cap. In his studio was a naked man on a 
horse, snow-white and too big for perspec- 





“We VACATIONED while we Moved” 


Jim’s promotion thrilled me, until I learned 


it meant settling in a new home 1200 miles away 


within 10 days. But what I thought would be 


a headache became a holiday 
By LOIS TURNER 


EN DAYS to pull up stakes and move to a 
T new city halfway across the country! 
It seemed impossible. My head ached as I 
thought of the problems: two school-age 
children, a houseful of furniture, my lovely 
fragile china... 

But we did it, and vacationed on the way! 

It all started when Jim burst in from work, 
gave me a bear hug and shouted, “‘Meet the 
new manager at Denver, Hon! I take over 
in ten days! Start getting ready!” 

“‘Wonderful—the promotion, I mean.” 
We'd been hoping, but I hadn’t dreamed it 
would come like this. ““But—how on earth 
can we move 1200 miles, practically over- 
night?” 

“It’s all worked out,” Jim grinned. ‘‘No 
use leaving you and the kids behind while 
I rattle around in a strange town. The 
company’s arranged for a nice house there, 
and we can be settled by the time I have 
to report.” 

“What about the moving, though? That'll 
take weeks—” 





My dresses weren't even wrinkled, thanks to 
sturdy wardrobe cartons. 


“‘Everything’s all set! Our traffic depart- 
ment phoned the North American World- 
Wide Moving agent—he’ll be out tonight 
to explain their services. We just give him 
the key and he’ll do the complete job, pack- 
ing and unpacking. You won’t have to do 
a thing.” 

I had just put away the dinner dishes when 
Mr. McDaniel, the North American man, 
arrived. When he showed us how carefully 
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our things would be handled, I quit worry- 
ing. We saw photos of sleek North American 
Vans with their neat stacks of soft protective 
pads and custom covers for furniture, appli- 
ances, and TV sets. 
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These huge smooth-riding vans move your 
precious things safely anywhere. 


Then he demonstrated how our dishes and 
china would be wrapped individually in soft 
protective material. We soon discovered 
North American has special containers for 
almost everything! Sturdy cartons for books, 
mirrors, record albums; dustproof wardrobes 
for clothing. 


If you want a “Wife-Approved’’ Move anywhere in the Free World, | 
call your North American Van Lines agent for free estimate —or 
write North American World-Wide Moving, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





After Mr. McDaniel made his estimate 
on our long-distance move, he presented a 
Rand McNally Road Atlas, free. For our 
last-minute items, he gave us a zipper Travel 
Bag. Both came in mighty handy on our trip. 
He also arranged for low-cost Full Value 
Protection that fully covered all of our be- 
longings—including my china—against loss 
or damage during the move. 

And because North American has agents 
everywhere (in fact, 1200 agents) he told us 
one would call us at our new home and offer 
assistance. We appreciated this! 

We had a wonderful vacation while driv- 
ing to our new home; and we let North 
American do the worrying about our move. 
They really did deliver as promised—every- 
thing came through beautifully, including 
my china. It was truly a ““Wife-Approved”’ 
Move! 
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tive. It must have been the cast of Physical 
Energy. 

I was often the artist’s model. The first pic- 
ture by J. J. Shannon, when I was two, I do 
not remember sitting for, but another paint- 
ing, when I was eight or nine, I well remember, 
and the huge studio in Holland Park, Shannon 
himself, whom everyone loved, darting back- 
ward and forward with palette and maulstick, 
delicious smells of paint and turps, a mirror 
behind the painter in which I could watch the 
picture grow, and my mother’s gentle voice 
reading aloud. She was a more exacting pose 
master; besides, when the drawing was fin- 
ished a new one was begun at once, and there 


was a not very successful bust of me as Joan 
of Arc that lingered on and on unfinished. 
We had to be statue-still while my mother, 
with her Waterman’s block held firm by a 
cushion on her lap, peered up and looked 
down at her hard 3H pencil for hours at a 
time. 

I can see distinctly a typical morning in the 
white-paneled drawing room at The Wood- 
house, Rowsley, an old manor house on a 
Derbyshire hill not a stone’s throw from 
Haddon Hall where I yearly spent three sum- 
mer months, after babyhood on the beach. 
If I was the model my mother and Marjorie 
and Letty would all be drawing, I perched on 
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a cushion on a hard oak settle. while Podgie 
would be reading aloud a book a bit above 
my head, generally historical. The even voice 
would be broken into by my mother’s saying, 
“Right ear a little down,” or “Nose toward 
the window.” 

At twelve there was a break for port and 
biscuits brought on a silver tray by a liveried 
footman. Then perhaps Marjorie would open 
the piano and play and practice some songs 
by Liza Lehmann or Gounod or from the new 
Puccini opera. Viola Tree, so often there, 
would sing, too, and their clear young voices 
would merge in a duet. Meals were very gay. 
Viola and Marjorie were excruciatingly funny, 
inventing characters and acting them. 

The few letters I find of those days written 
to my father are wonderfully illiterate, gen- 
erally sympathizing with him over his health 
(he was an extremely healthy man) and over- 
flowing with protestations of love and always 
“We are so happy—you’ve no idea how happy 
we are.” 

So these happy years passed, but anxieties 
grew. I was growing tall and rather fat, very 
dissatisfied with my appearance and myself. 
I felt that I wasn’t clever, which I so longed to 
be. I felt that people overestimated me and 
that I should be found out. It haunted me and 
yet I could not help showing off, a surface 
glitter, wanting and trying to shine through 
thick miasmas of shyness. 

My fourteenth year changed everything. My 
grandfather died of old age. My father suc- 
ceeded him. Letty ‘came out.”’ That year the 
Tree family had a house at Brancaster and I 
went to stay with my dearest friends for per- 
haps three weeks. The Dormy House in the 
village and also another hired house were 
filled with Oxford boys on a reading party. 
There I met on equal terms (I was tall, 
precocious and on my own) people who were 
to be my friends until their death—Charles 
Lister, Alan Parsons, Patrick Shaw-Stewart, 
Edward Horner, Bunt Goschen and many 
others. Never was I so happy. There were also 
Lady Ribblesdale and her two daughters, now 
Laura Lovat and Diana Westmorland. Ne 
one could hold a candle to Laura. A little 
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older in years, much our elder in experience 
and ways of the world, she was someone to 
emulate. I bought secretly a bottle of peroxide. 
Thad heard that it made hair more golden. I 
experimented and denied the experiment, 
declaring that the sun had bleached my hair. 
Our days were spent in bathing and crabbing 
and picnicking and practicing the piano. The 
evenings were always musical. 

I was curiously ignorant and innocent com- 
pared with today’s fourteen-year-olds, but 
now the excitement of being myself a part of 
romance and adventure, and not only hearing 
and reading about it, intoxicated me. I cannot 
think that I should have liked myself, but I 
must have had something appealing and en- 
thusiastic and affectionate. 

I was in love with Alan Parsons, naturally 
because he loved Viola Tree and later married 
her, but some others I really thought loved me 
and promised to write and to find me again 
wherever I went. So I returned home grown 
up, with friends of my own, to find the old 
world as I had left it—my mother remaking 
Belvoir and my father pottering on the ter- 
races, Letty and Marjorie going to winter 
shooting parties and hunt balls, both of them 
occupied with suitors. I hugged my secrets 
and had no envy whatever for their boring 
parties. I would lie in secret wait for the 
postman, and then, with my letters, lock my- 
self into that small closet which can tem- 
porarily be one’s own and read and reread the 
little protestations I was hungry for. 

When I was fifteen came our first trip 
abroad. My mother took us three girls, Ruby 
Lindsay and Louise Piers to Florence. My 
father, unsympathetic to travel, gave her a 
hundred pounds to cover tickets and all ex- 
penses. The Villa Palmieri in Fiesole had been 
lent to my mother by her cousin, Lady Craw- 
ford, so the fortune stitched into her stays 
would not have to pay a Florentine hotel. _ 

We followed Baedeker from left to right of 
the train windows. The opening sentence rings 
still: "Over all the movements of the traveler 
the weather exercises its despotic sway.” 
Baedeker’s warnings of what not to eat were 
well digested, and his suggestions for clothing 
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disregarded. The third-best hotel was chosen 
on principle, which meant two to a room and 
fairly dirty. We stopped at Genoa to be taught 
about Van Dyck and for me to discover the 
beauties of clotheslines slung across the nar- 
row mountain-built streets, and at Pisa to 
dread the tower’s falling upon us. 

At Fiesole the Villa Palmieri was interiorly 
disappointing. I had expected a Capulet sala 
as designed for His Majesty’s Theater. Instead 
it was stuffy plush with a bust of Queen 
Victoria, but the garden had Juliet’s balcony 
overlooking all I expected of Italy—little 
pointed hills, cypresses, lemons in flower, 
oranges to pick. There were days of grueling 
sight-seeing, churches and pictures, but a lot 
of buying at antique shops. My mother, 
though limited to her hundred pounds, seemed 
to have carte blanche with the Belvoir Clerk 
of the Works, so she bought big Bolognese 
cupboards and tables, gilded frames and 
forum-sized marble pillars for her Italian 
garden at Belvoir. My money went on church 
candlesticks (cheap because the gilt had 
come off, which I could later home-gild my- 
self), tassels and braids, anything to make my 
new room at Belvoir more like Carpaccio’s 
idea of St. Ursula’s. 

From 1907 until my coming out in 1911 
were years of galloping expansion and happi- 
ness. Puppy fat was being dropped by hard 
effort of running and banting, urged on by 
vanity. I must learn Greek to be worthy of 
Oxford. I strode along well enough until I 
sought and found a teacher who killed my 
ambitions by bewildering me. I had no experi- 
ence of teachers and they (the Greek one and 
a music one) tore my nerves to shreds. 

We had our first motorcar about now, a 
blue-green Renault limousine with a peacock 
crest on the door. Now we 
had a telephone, too, and 
a neighbor to telephone to. 
He was called Mr. Green 
(Mr. Frank to us). He was 
a fairy godfather to us and 
gave my sisters hunters. To 
me he gave antiques, Bat- 
tersea snuffboxes and paste 
brooches. He sported a 
large Daimler and would take us to run with 
his beagles at Beresford Dale. I watched from 
a hilltop. He was a big-fortuned eccentric who 
taught ys about furniture and architecture and 
ornament. He gave me a narrow four-poster 
bed for my new room at Belvoir, which was 
to be painted black. The bed was upholstered 
in red damask. An alcove was scooped out 
of the wall for my jug and basin and painted 
by me with stylized sea waves. A stone shell, 
once a holy-water stoup, held the soap. The 
black walls were hung with swags of ever- 
lasting flowers ‘a la Crivelli.” The table and 
chair were Savonarolaesque and the window, 
granite fireplace and coal box solid Victorian. 
There were colored reproductions of Ma- 
donnas in gold Italian frames, and the candle- 
sticks from Florence, regilded and burnished 
as planned. I thought it beyond compare. An 
unexpected addition to this strange room was 
a removable punching> bag attached to two 
hooks in the ceiling and floor. This I would 
batter until I weakened from exhaustion, 
dressed in a jockey’s rubber jacket and light 
boxing gloves. 


j must have been wonderfully happy at 
fifteen or sixteen. I did not know it, having no 
yardstick, but the proof was there. I wanted 
time to stop. Life at Belvoir was unrecogniz- 
ably changed since childhood days. Still my 
father kept some tenue—morning prayers in 
the chapel, feudal Christmases with the waits 
and bell ringers, bells and gongs to warn and 
announce meals, crowds of servants, the silver 
tray of “sprays” and buttonholes carried 
| round for dressing guests to choose from, 

jardinieres of flowers, for the dinner table a 
different decoration nightly of gold or silver 
ornaments trimmed with orchids and cy- 
clamen. 

The ladies dressed for tea in trailing chiffon 
and lace, and changed again for dinner into 
something less limp, and all the men wore 
white ties and drank sherry, then champagne 
and then port and then brandy. In the day- 
time the men wore stiff collars except for 
shooting. My father did not like the relaxation 


Don’t ever prophesy—un- 
less you know. 


of this rule. There would be about twelve 
people staying for a shooting party, all with 
maids and valets and large ‘dress baskets.” So 
it made a long table load, with two parents, 
one son, two daughters, Uncle Charlie Lindsay 
and probably Mr. Knox the chaplain—about 
twenty-four or so. 

On Sunday afternoons it was the practice 
to take walks through the woods and fields 
a deux. I have found a letter received one 
morning: 


Dearest Diana: Please please come for a walk 
with me this afternoon—for choice a long mag- 
nificent one stretching from luncheon to tea, but 
if you have guest-conscience then a hole-and- 
corner one here or there, but anyway a walk. P. 


These walks petrified me. If we could only 
form a group, so that I need not have the 
sole responsibility and fear of being discovered 
to be stupid and dull. What shall I talk about ? 
This particular fear seemed to continue down 
dumb vistas to my life’s end. What shall I say ? 
Today? At dinner? When I’m proposed to? 
When alone with my future husband? Why was 
I so inadequate in response and imagination? 
I’ve never quite lost it. The dearer the friend, 
the greater the fear of his or her disillusion- 
ment and my consequent loss. 


Au this was parties, but half the time it was 
the family with only two or three staying with 
us. Then there was a lot of music and duets 
and puzzling out opera scores and Mr. Knox 
playing the fiddle badly. There were tennis 
and letter writing and reading aloud, and 
antique buying in Nottingham and Leicester. 

But the place of all others for romance and 
gathering rosebuds was Sutton Courtenay. 
This lovely sixteenth-century manor house 
belonged to my Uncle 
Harry Lindsay and Aunt 
Norah. There once a year 
I was allowed to go before 
I came out. The garden 
was famous for its imagi- 
nation and fertility. Flow- 
ers literally overflowed ev- 
erything and drifted off 
into a wilderness. We ate 
under a loggia from great bowls of chicken 
in rice and kedgeree and mushrooms and 
raspberries and Devonshire cream and goose- 
berry fool and figs—all in abundance. 

I would arrive carrying a letter from my 
mother entrusting me to Aunt Norah’s care— 
not too late to bed and above all not to be 
alone with young men. The chief object of the 
visit, as I knew and as Aunt Norah knew, 
was to drift in a boat all day long with one of 
the Oxford heroes through the reeds and 
inlets of the Thames, which flowed by the 
garden—a dinghy full of poetry books and 
sweets and parasols and bathing dresses—and 
better still (or worse!) in the moonlight with 
the best loved. So the letter was ignored by my 
aunt, who was much younger than my mother. 
I loved her very dearly and still miss her to- 
day. 

Sutton was quite near to Oxford, so this 
yearly visit was schemed over and anticipated 
with ecstasy by me. I wanted first to be loved 
and next to be clever. By “clever” I meant 
something dreadfully superficial, I fear. Know- 
ing that I had no education, I had to make 
good with tags, like bright-colored flags that 
would beckon and please. I wanted to assume 
learning though I had it not, so I listened with 
attention to music, went to museums and art 
galleries and learned reams of poetry word- 
perfectly. Meredith was in high repute in 
those Oxford days, so we all knew Love in the 
Valley by heart. I managed to recite Modern 
Love, which impressed the few if said in small 
quantities, all the odes of Keats (I stuck in 
Hyperion), hunks of Shakespeare (Richard II, 
Romeo and Juliet, and Hamlet practically en- 
tire), the Ode to Immortality, Annabel Lee, 
The Forsaken Merman, lots of Browning, A 
Shropshire Lad and Scotch ballads. It was our 
fashion to set other men’s flowers in a great 
book of thick paper in monkish script. I still 
have mine with vellum back and Italian paper 
sides and art strings to tie it. It is rather 
touching—so much time and effort and love 
of the poems is there to see. 

Meredith was particularly important to me. 
My mother had christened me after Diana of 
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the Crossways and I had once seen the very 
beautiful old writer, supported by two at- 
tendants, in my mother’s morning room. 
When I wrote to him for his birthday (thank 
God there is no record of what I set down) 
he answered in his hieroglyphic hand: 


Let the younger Diana know that her good 
wishes come to me like the break of the cloud 
throwing sun on a wintry day. And if by chance 
she should happen upon Crossways, may she 
have an index within to direct her whither the 
right one leads. 


On my birthday came his Poems I and II 
with this less-happy inscription: 
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Lady Diana Manners: her book. 

But if she my muse had been 

Better verse she would have seen. 

This and a photograph immediately hung 
over my bed sealed my vows of adoration. In 
1909 he died. I blush now to think how I 
carried on. It seems extraordinary that my 
family encouraged me. They must have, for 
my mother lent me her own black clothes (to 
the ground) with a large black hat. Thus 
attired, accompanied by Podgie and carrying 
a treasure armful of purple irises, we took the 
train to Golders Green and I saw to my sick- 
ening horror George Meredith carried in a 
small casket by his daughter. It was lowered 
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THAT'S EASY 
ON YOUR BUDGET 


Even beautiful effects using draw 
draperies over traversing sheer 
curtains need not be expensive; 
ONE Kirsch adjustable double 
traverse rod — supported on one 
pair of brackets— serves both! 

You pay no more to enjoy the 
dependable quality of Kirsch 
drapery hardware and accessories 
for every window treatment. It’s 
sensible to ask for Kirsch! 
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CAFE 
CURTAIN 
HEADING 

TAPE 


Kirsch Wonderfold is a pre-formed in- 
expensive buckram tape. You simply 
slide it inside a plain top hem. Result 
—an excitingly new and different 
heading for cafe curtains. Ask for 
Kirsch Wonderfold. 


Kirsch Provides Window IDEAS 
as well as Drapery Hardware 


Treat yourself to this big, new full-color 
book of smart window treatments and 
money-saving ideas. Shows how to make 
curtains and draperies, with hints and 
tips from the experts. 
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Selector Kit included. 
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into the grave and I must needs fling my 
flowers upon it. Broken with salt tears, I was 
supported back to the special train, where a 
little dark gnome put his head through the 
window, saying, ““All you can du for him now 
is to be a gude girl.” It was J. M. Barrie. I 
am quite certain that I was not conscious of 
showing off or attracting attention. I remem- 
ber my emotions too vividly, but what onlook- 
ers of this mawkish exhibition must have 
thought fills me with shame to this day. 


“Only one year before I'll be out-and-out 
out.’” It was a happy year, a lot of it spent 
writing letters to the swains. I have been 
rereading and reliving these old letters written 
and received, all carefully tied together with 
sensible string in their dated order. 

My own letters I find difficulty and shame 
in reading. It’s dreadfully facetious stuff, half 
written in quotations from poems—*Richard 
is not the captain of my soul”. . . “Yesterday, 
when I saw you in that little moment merci- 
fully given.” No one dies—they “‘outsvar the 
shadow of their night.’’ Girls who yield to 
love have been “taken with a sigh.”’ I don’t 
seem able to speak of the Odyssey without 
mentioning its “surge and thunder” or of a 
great house except as a “stately pleasure 
dome.” They are shockingly solicitous of ad- 
miration and ““dewdrops” (compliments), and 
both writer and reader lose all dignity in their 
passionate prayers for letters and more letters 
and today and quickly. There are P.S. injunc- 
tions never, never to show my letters to others. 
I see why only too clearly. I was spinning too 
many plates unskillfully and was in terror of 
letting one lapse. 

In the year 1910 many of us were lured into 
acting a tableau play written by Mrs. Alfred 
Lyttelton about St. Ursula and her eleven 
thousand virgins. I represented a thousand of 
them. Cynthia Asquith, in her radiant quat- 
trocento beauty with her heavy gold hair fall- 
ing to her knees, was the young saint visited 
by Mrs. Patrick Campbell in angel’s wings. 
This pretty, foolish performance was given 
several times and the young men roared 
applause from the boxes of the Court Theater 
and sent us prima-donna bouquets and bas- 
kets. It was my first stage experience and I was 
to have no other till twelve years later. 

Mrs. Campbell I loved to distraction. I saw 
no beauty in her because she was always tell- 
ing us she was “older than God.’ She had 
beautiful hands that liked giving. I see them 
fondling her horrible little griffon Pinkie— 
Pinkie-Poo—and snatching necklaces from 
her neck to put onto mine. 


‘. 


hk was in February of 1911 that Letty mar- 
ried. Ego Charteris had been a lot to Belvoir 
and Arlington Street, and Letty and I went 
often to Stanway in Gloucestershire where his 
family lived. Letty, we knew, was very much 
in love, but love was more secret in those 
days. It was not talked about easily, even to 
one’s nearest sisters and friends—not in our 
family, at least. So we speculated and hoped 
and when they became engaged the whole 
family cried for joy. 

It was our first wedding—St. Margaret’s, 
of course, and the bridesmaids in blossom- 
strewn dresses with rosy wreaths and veils. 
Veils were “the thing” for bridesmaids—no 
more hats. 

Letty looked radiant as we sped them off in 
a shower of rose petals to a honeymoon in 
Morocco. She wrote from Africa enraptured 
with Tangier, Diffars, the Prince Menabi, 
rides to the Harris Villa and the Biblical 
clothes. 

I had lost my playmate to her love and I 
could not have wished it otherwise. Marjorie 
and I in consequence were growing closer. She 
had a crowd of suitors, but her heart had 
been given many years before to the man she 
was to marry. I never thought of my own 
marriage except as of a far-off day that could 
not disappoint. 

The stage became ever more closely woven 
into our daily life. My father had brought us 
Maxine Elliott as a glorious present. She 
loved both him and his family. In her house 
near London she gave us dazzling fun. 
Country-house tennis was at its most vigor- 
ous. There, at Hartsbourne, was the champion 
Tony Wilding taking infinite pains to improve 


my game—with no success. There was the 
most beautiful of all young men of his day, 
Lord Rocksavage. He was proud and aloof 
and loved to dance the one-step (something 
quite new) to Maxine’s phonograph. It was 
during the years when one still said to partners 
who asked you to waltz, ““‘Do you reverse?” 
and before the Austrians had taught us to be 
spinning tops. 


In 1910 King Edward had died. The Belvoir 
bell tolled from dawn to dusk. I had seen him 
only at garden parties in a very tight frock 
coat, jovial, top-hatted and cigarred. My 
mother loved him loyally though he said she 
never brushed her hair. I had been so long 
an undetermined debutante, contented to be 
neither out nor in, and I must have been asked 
to Buckingham Palace garden parties before 
presentation. We were often taken to little 
parties at Marlborough House. My mother’s 
nonpareil of beauty had been Queen Alexandra 
and she saw her still as radiantly beautiful. 
She told me that when, a shy young girl, she 
was asked to dance, she would say, “I'd rather 
look at the Princess of Wales, thank you.” I 
went to dances only in our own house, where 
one man at the piano played for great ladies 
in tiaras and for boys and girls to dance. It 
was not thought essential for plain or pretty 
daughters to have a coming-out dance. I 
emerged reluctantly at the dreariest of hunt 
balls near Belvoir. We drove (about twelve of 
us) in the Belvoir bus. It took a big hour and 
there was no pleasure in it. 

But the summer brought a coronation and 
London at its most brilliant. Not that the 
balls were half as elaborate as today’s. Derby, 
Lansdowne, Londonderry, Bridgewater and 
Stafford houses were all magnificent, gilded 
and marbled, and not to be tampered with. 
There was no imaginative bedizening, no 
floodlit trees, temples or ruins, no flowery 
merry-go-rounds and swing boats or statues 
made of moss erected for a night. Marquees 
there were—uncompromising red-and-white- 
striped tents and discreet fairy lamps twin- 
kling red, white and blue along the garden 
paths. It didn’t look in the least like fairyland, 
though we aiways said it did. Florists were 
ordered to bring begonias and smilax to edge 
the stairs and sprawl over dinner and supper 
tables. 

A crude blaze of electric-light bulbs from 
chandeliers and sconces did nothing for the 
beauties and robbed the fabulous crowns and 
jewels of their smolder and sparkle. I remem- 
ber no candles except on dinner tables. At 
supper there were quails, too fat to need 
stuffing, and chaud-froids with truffle designs 
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on them, hot and cold soup, lobsters and 
strawberries, ices and hothouse peaches. Menus 
never varied. 

The Queen of Beauty was Lady Curzon. 
When first I saw her at Devonshire House I 
knew it could be no one else. She wore a 
turquoise crown on the small golden head that 
flowered proudly on her long throat. Another 
Helen, I thought, for she had the proportions 
of Venus. 

The young girls were raw and shy, innocent 
of powder and on the whole deplorably 
dressed. They must wear gloves drawn above 
their elbows, and which of us could afford a 
new pair nightly? So the not-so-clean were 
worn and we often reeked of cleaning petrol. 
Shoes were of pink or white satin and were 
smudged after the first dance by clumsy boys’ 
boots. 


W. poor creatures suffered great humilia- - 
tion, for between dances we joined a sort of 
slave or marriage market at the door, and 
those unfortunates with few friends or those 
who had been betrayed by a partner were 
cruelly conspicuous wallflowers. Those who 
found such shame unendurable (and I was 
one) could only sneak downstairs to the cloak- 
room, ostensibly to have one’s dress mended, 
and hope not to meet fellow wallflowers in the 
same predicament. 

The mothers sat all round the room en- 
couraging or glaring at their daughters’ part- 
ners. They loved it, and were loath to go 
home. 

The hals blancs, of which there were three 
or four a night, were very trying to me and I 
would welcome the dawn breaking and the 
red-breasted, top-hatted linkman at the door— 
bidding us ““Good morning” as he packed us 
into the carriage. 

“Taking them all home, my lady, taking 
them all home!” he had once said to a lady 
with five unmarried daughters, who had not > 
given him his end-of-season tip. 

As the sun rose the men in rubber boots and” 
hats would be out hosing the streets. Pointed 
shoes in which one had danced for six hours 
hurt on the cobblestones of our courtyard, 
and the flights of stairs seemed long and steep 
before one saw the friendly bed. Counting 
eight on your fingers from bedtime, you jotted 
down appropriately “Call me at 10”—or 11 
or 12—on the pad that hung on your door, 
and gave yourself to the sleep of the exhausted. 

In 1911, was presented at court. My mother 
had been given the entree by Queen Victoria 
at the time when she was nursing her first 
baby. The entree has the advantage that it can 
never be taken from you, and you do not 





"You're looking wonderful, mother, after our vacation.” 
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“The Pictine of 
i Health ash: 


by MAXINE DAVIS 


Nervous tension is a major 
menace to mental and 
physical health. The best 
treatment is preventive— 
establishing common- 
sense habits. So... learn to 
relax. Here are some practical suggestions: 





Don’t start the day in a frantic scramble; get 
up 15 minutes earlier. Sometime before supper 
lie down; go limp and horizontal for a few 
minutes on a sofa or in a bathtub of warm, 
not hot, water. 


Daily recreation is a MUST, anything that’s 
a diversion from problems or worries. So is 
exercise, the kind that’s fun, not merely 
therapeutic. 


Stop wasting time and money unnecessarily on 
people or projects you don’t enjoy. That’s a 
strain, 


Nervous tension often begins to build up early 
in life. The previously sunny happy boy or girl 
is afflicted with some common worries, such as 
_ pimples. 


What is the answer? uTou is not a cure for 
acne; no single measure is; but it can help pre- 
vent the condition from becoming a serious 
psychological handicap now and later. This 
ointment contains a mild antiseptic that stops 
itching—which reminds them of their blem- 
ishes—and halts the urge to scratch and cause 
scarring. So a boy smoothes it on and forgets 
his acne. A girl applies it under her make-up 
and hides her “‘spots’’ altogether. urot also has 
an antibiotic that helps prevent re-infection 
and promotes rapid healing. Thus it aids in 
protecting the skin and heads off the tension 
that acne easily produces. 


Every movie and magazine proves how teeth 
add to or detract from good looks. No wonder 
our young worry about their teeth. And they’ve 
all been taught how important sound ones are 


for health. 


CALOx tooth powder is a fine preventive of 
tension from that cause. It polishes the teeth, 
necessary to preserve the enamel and keep that 
attractive clean look. I believe that nothing 
cleans teeth better than powder and caLox 
works beautifully. caLox is so pleasant that 
brushing after each meal is a refreshing as well 
as a reassuring routine. 


I used to worry my own self almost into a 
nervous collapse with fear of athlete’s foot. Two 
of our young had grim cases and I was sure the 
disease would put tbe: whole family into 
wheelchairs! 


Now we all relax. Here’s why: our podia- 
trist treated the victims with ocroren Liquid, 
which starts working 15 seconds after contact. 
Length of treatment depends on the severity 
of the attack, he warned us, but it generally 
stops the infection quickly. However, he sug- 
gested, it’s better still to avert this horror; dry 
the feet thoroughly, then dust them carefully, 
between toes, too, with ocroren Powder after 
each shower. ocToren is the only fungicide 
for athlete’s foot the National Foot Health 
Council approves exclusively. None of us has 
contracted athlete’s foot since we each began 
to use it. 


A boy or girl who perspires profusely is always 
nervous about the odor—unless he uses yopora. 


That smell comes not from sweat itself but 
from bacteria that grow and multiply in it. 
New yopora is a light cream deodorant that 
paralyzes them, and promptly puts an end to 
both odor and tension from this source. It also 
contains a mild antibiotic that soothes common 
skin irritation caused by perspiration, which 
adds to the relaxed feeling. © McKesson & Robbins 
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spend three hours queueing in your carriage 
to the main door of the palace, but can stalk 
in through a smaller but nobler entrance. 

I had made my own train—three yards of 
cream net sprinkled generously with pink rose 
petals, each attached by a diamond dewdrop. 
The dress was adequate and the three feathers 
springing out of my head looked less ridiculous 
when everyone was wearing them. I stood in 
the Arlington Street ballroom, self-conscious 
but pleased, while all the servants and a few 
old friends came and had a look. 

I was nervous of making my double curtsy. 
The courtiers are very alarming—they shoo 
you and pull you back and speak to you as 
they would to a wet dog, but once the trial is 
successfully over you have the fun of seeing 
others go through the same ordeal. 

The king was to be crowned and crown 
princes were assembling for the ceremony. 
The great houses were swept and garnished, 
the smaller ones had new coats of cream 
paint; their window boxes were spilling over 
with lobelias, geraniums and marguerites. 

We went to the coronation in the best of 
places—Queen Alexandra’s box. We looked 
down on my father and mother in their robes 
and ermine and we sucked our iron rations 
(meat lozenges) against starvation. 


l was given a medal to commemorate the 
coronation, which I wore at Grosvenor House 
with two swimming medals won at the Bath 
Club and an eighteenth-century silver St. 
Esprit on a pompous blue bow. It made a 
brave show, no doubt, but why did no one 
stop me? The Crown Prince of Germany 
(“Little Willie’), who was present, immedi- 
ately spotted the enormity. He was amused 
and took me aside and asked me about my 
medals. I told him, and I told him, too, that 
lots of people thought there was going to be a 
war between our countries. He said that if 
there was he promised to spare me. He kissed 
my hand and picked me out another evening 
to walk in the garden at Stafford House. I was 
on my way to an artists’ party dressed as 
Perdita, and I was proud and flattered and 
thought I had made a conquest, but beyond a 
post card of himself, nothing came of it. 

The medals (that I hide today since I have 
three commemorating coronations) keep shin- 
ing into my memory. This first coronation 
medal I wore on my knee at a court ball. I 
was wearing a curious dress, half nightgown, 
half a black drapery that fell back and front 
from my left shoulder to meet again at the 
right knee. Being my own copy of a Lucille 
model, it was insecurely stitched. When curt- 
sying deeply in the royal quadrille (into which 
I had been commanded only because I knew 
the figures) the vital stitch gave. I considered 
it an inspired solution to use the medal as a 
linchpin. The courtiers were on to me like 
bloodhounds, but could do nothing, and I 
finished the quadrille with my knee decorated. 

When the Imperial Russian Ballet arrived, 
Lady de Grey would often lend us her box 
whence to swoon over Karsavina and Nijinsky 
in Pavillon d’Armide, Spectre de la Rose, 
Scheherazade, and as if all this was not enough 
the next year brought Chaliapin and the Rus- 
sian Opera. Never since, I think, have we in 
England had our eyes so dazzled with new 
light. The comets whizzed across the unfa- 
miliar sky, the stars danced. 

My mother thought Chaliapin looked ex- 
actly like me. I found it difficult to trace my 
features, color and shape (he was six feet four) 
through the most skillful dark Muscovite 
make-up, but later, when I knew him, and 
loved him desperately, I boasted about this 
resemblance, although there was very little 
beyond coloring, a good disposition and 
maybe a line of chin. My head was turned, 
and I behaved outrageously. I think he was 
pleased with me, for I was perhaps a little 
shield against the onset of what I then called 
“rapacious women.’’ He would bow to me 
from the stage as he must have done to the 
czar. He would bring flowers to the box when 
he was not singing; he encouraged me in 
amusing pranks, such as dressing as a peasant 
or a boyar’s wife and singing in the chorus. 
Hearing him sing so near to me on the stage 
made the stalls pall and the box an anti- 
climax. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 145 
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Bexel guarantees vitamin insurance 


Bexel Special Formula Capsules con- 
tain five times the daily requirement 
of iron you must have to build rich, 
red blood. This is a high poterfcy 
formula—packed with vitamins and 
minerals you need every day for 
better health. So play safe! 

Take Bexel vitamins every day. 
It’s a sensible way to help insure 
bountiful living, abundant vitality, 
not only for yourself, but for every 
member of your family. Bexel works 


SPECIAL FORMULA VITAMIN-MINERAL CAPSULES (iigaaam 


around the clock to help you feel fit 
—costs only pennies a day. 

Decide now! Try Bexel Special 
Formula Vitamin-Mineral Capsules 
for one month. It could be the most 
important decision of your life! If 
you don’t feel better—look better— 
a ‘new person’’—your money will 
be refunded. If your trouble is func- 
tional, organic, or due to other 
causes see your doctor. Ask your 
druggist for Bexel Special Formula. 
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says Megan Bates, Arlington, Texas, 
housewife and mother of three... 






‘Nothing saves like 
Saran Wrap: 


“This wonderful food wrap helps me in dozens of 
ways,” confides Megan Bates, active housewife and 
mother of three. “Saran Wrap* protects everything so 
beautifully. You see, it shuts out air and moisture... 


; and holds the flavor in. Nothing saves like Saran Wrap.” 
“SAVES COOKING! A large roast stays perfect for uate | 
days in Saran Wrap. It’s delicious for many meals.” Tr . 





“SAVES FLAVOR! I store butter and onions side by “SAVES LEFT OVERS! TI can see what’s there! And clear “SAVES MONEY! TI stock up on special buys . . . get 
side because odors can’t get through Saran Wrap.” Saran Wrap easily covers any size or shape of bowl.” things in quantity, then freeze them in Saran Wrap.” 
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“SAVES FRESHNESS! I bake fruiteakes weeks ahead ‘SAVES TIME! fix lunches the night before. Sandwiches ‘SAVES EVERYTHING! Saran Wrap protected my 
of time. They keep so nice and moist in Saran Wrap.’ stay fresh. And . . . drippy foods don’t leak through.” family woolens against dust and moths last summer. 
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Everything society criticized me for I now 
realize my mother encouraged. She was proud 
and pleased with my love for Chaliapin and 
thought I was quite right to forbid him to go 
to a party given in his honor to which I had 
failed to get invited. It was more outrageous 
of him even than of me. No doubt he did not 
want to go anyway, but I thought it was for 
my sake. Maurice Baring reproved me for 
showing off and I felt repentant. 

This iridescent season of music, dance, 
pageantry and fluttering flirtations turned to 
the calmer joys of the country and on to 
London’s winter wet. 

The young men came to tea in the ballroom 
at Arlington Street. They played chess with 
me and we practiced the czardas—eight of 
us—for some fancy ball. I had, at eighteen, 
my first bona-fide proposal from a gentleman 
twenty years older. I cried with embarrass- 
ment and tried sophisticatedly to laugh it off. 
He accused me of lures and wiles and worse, 
but I was surely innocent. I had known him 
as a child and I loved him as a child loves. 


No longer a fledgling (after coming out), I 
was allowed more liberty and choice. I was 
still forbidden to be alone with a man except 
by chance in the country. A married woman 
must bring me home from a ball. For walking 
and shopping and even driving in a taxi, a 
sister or another girl was enough protection. I 
could goto the Ritz, tt tono other London ho- 
tel. But generally there was more freedom. I was 
not forced to Ascot or to “‘young dances” and 
I had more courage in choosing my friends. I 
desperately wanted my mother to approve of 
them, but she could not. 

Like all good mothers, she planned to see 
me married to an Adonis reigning feudally in 
a palace, while I was looking for a romantic 
struggle with some unknown by my side. So 
the tangled web of deceits grew, though it 
barely affected my love for her. The shadow 
crossing her face when she saw me with an 
unmistakable ineligible said, ‘‘What waste 
of time!’ This annoyed me. The eligibles 


she put in my way were impossible to me. 
Today I wonder why. I should have seen it 
as part of the romantic struggle instead of 
resenting it. 

Was Tommy Bouch eligible or ineligible? I 
do not know in what category my mother put 
him. I was very fond of him, so he cannot 
have been eligible. Then there was my mys- 
terious American suitor who hailed, I believe, 
from Detroit, Michigan, a most unusual man 
of thirty-six, red Indian in appearance with 
straight black hair and atomic energy. I under- 
stood very little of what he said, but I caught 
his unclear accents of admiration. He courted 
me in his own exaggerated way, although he 
had a wife and children. He gave me to under- 
stand that these hindrances could be liquidated 
and that his every living hour and his vast 
fortune would be dedicated to me. His riches 
were evident but maybe an optical illusion, so 
his countrymen said. Harsh things they whis- 
pered—‘‘Kicked out of the States”; ‘Just a 
crook’’—but we all believed in him. I would 
have liked him a lot had it not been for his 
infatuation for me, which frightened me into 
flight. 

He loaded Letty and me with presents: 
silver foxes for Letty and an ermine coat to 
the ankle for me (my mother chose it from 
Jay’s); a monstrous little monkey called 
Armide, with a diamond waist belt and chain; 
Maupassant’s works in full morocco, count- 
less editions de luxe; a cream poodle with 
pompons and bracelets of fluff and a helio- 
trope bow, called Fido; and twice weekly, 
wherever I was, arrived a box the size of a 
coffin full of Madonna lilies. 

It seems odd today and no doubt seemed 
odd at the time that we were allowed to 
accept such presents. I never thought it strange 
because my mother saw no harm. She liked 
the children to be spoiled and enjoyed nothing 
better than choosing gifts. 

Count Clary was very eligible. He taught 
me the Viennese waltz. Count Wilcheck was 
eligible; so was Count Hoesh, another dream 
waltzer. But the most eligible of all was Count 
Felix Yussupoff. He was later to kill Rasputin, 
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but at that time he was an innocent at Oxford 
and deeply in love with my sister Marjorie. I 
prayed for Marjorie to marry Felix, but her 
heart was set and its desire at hand. In a few 
months she was engaged to Charlie Anglesey 
and I knew that, as with Letty, we could 
never be the same to each other again. 

No time to mope--she was happy and I had 
friends and more friends. There were Ray- 
mond and Katharine Asquith; Viola, now 
married to Alan Parsons; Felicity and Iris 
Tree; Phyllis Boyd, and then all the young 
men. The favorites were Duff Cooper, Edward 
Horner, Patrick Shaw-Stewart, George Ver- 
non, Denis Anson, the Grenfells, Sidney and 
Michael Herbert, Tommy Bouch—and Ray- 
mond. 

I can’t remember exactly when I first knew 
Raymond Asquith. I remember the jubilation 
of two families when Katharine Horner and 
he were married, but it was some time later 
that they, living in Bedford Square, became 
the greatest influences on my youth. 

[Raymond Asquith was the eldest son of 
Prime Minister Herbert Asquith. Katharine 
Horner was the sister of Edward, ““‘handsome, 
brilliant and extravagant’? Oxford student, 
killed early in World War I. It was one of 
their ancestors who was the “Little Jack 
Horner” of the nursery rhyme. The plum he 
pulled from the Christmas pie was an estate 
in Somerset, acquired by the family at the 
time of the dissolution of the monasteries—Ed.] 

Katharine was beautiful, seriocomical, and 
though in many ways she was my opposite, 
she was my pattern. She explained literature 
and ethics while I sketched her a becoming 
dress for the next fancy ball. Duff, so newly 
in my life, loved her hopelessly. I loved Ray- 
mond hopelessly. Happiness was never com- 
plete if they were not there. 

Duff had been brought to our house one 
dancing night by the Manners cousins. He 
was young—three years older than I—and a 
little shy and famed for every accomplishment 
I loved—poetry, daring, charades and roman- 
ticism. There was no sudden sympathy. He 
grew into my life as I into his. Never with him 
alone did I suffer my fears or flee from his 


scrutiny. From the first meeting he wrote me |} 


love letters, sometimes three a day, in the 
lightest vein and gaiety. The first one, in an- 
swer to my acknowledgment of a check (we 
played a great deal of poker) reads: 


Dear Lady Diana: 1 adore the way you spell 
my name. Please always spell it so. It looks like 
the picture of a crocodile, and is alone well worth 
two guineas. The ball was worth much more to 
me. It made an epoch in my life and will not be 
forgotten for days. 

We must play again and dance again, please. 

Your 
Durr CooPER 
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fakes promise to fulfill 
_AAll our wild hopes of summer fun. 
~ Why art thou ailing still? 


Throw open wide the door to May, 
Let her come in to thee; 

She shall with kisses charm away 

All thine infirmities. 

So shalt thou see 

How sweet it is to play 

The livelong day 

With such a joyous playfellow as she. 


I think that will do for the present, so will leave 
it at that. 

By the way, I always meant to ask you whether 
you would marry me or not? Probably not. I am 
mouse poor and should be a vile husband. ... 


A lot of letters were written in these leisured 
days. They were my daily bread. The evidence 
is in my big tin boxes that hold these treasures 
of youth. Duff writes: 


I think it would be rather fun if you were to 
write one letter to every ten of mine. You would 
then probably receive ten a day, which would be- 
gin to crowd uncomfortably a small house like 
Belvoir, and lay up a lifetime’s occupation for 
some remote descent of the young marquess with 
a similar taste for antiquarian research. Perhaps 
he would publish “Letters from the celebrated 
Mr. Duff Cooper to a Lady Diana Manners, 3rd 
daughter of the 8th Duke etc.” in 10 vols. and I 
hope copiously illustrated. 


One can see from the following snippet how 
Duft’s life did not help to recommend him to 
ambitious mothers: 


A hasty moment snatched from a busy feverish 
day. Interviewing bankers at breakfasttime, hav- 
ing lost £500 at the tables overnight. Oh, if only I 
had won as much, I would have bought you 
something so pretty but now I shan’t; in fact, I 
doubt whether I shall put a stamp on this. It is 
hard to lose at cards and at love, and very expen- 
sive in gold and tears, but bankers are delicious 
people and help one so cleverly to consume one’s 
capital, and mine are particularly charming. They 
always ask me how Lord Farquhar is and as I 
have only met him once in my life I always an- 
swer that he was looking very well when I last 
saw him, which makes them very happy and they 
immediately do everything I ask. How are you 
looking? 


I was staying at the Tree house. Herbert 
and Maud Tree were there, presiding over 
abundance of food and fun. We danced 
and feasted the night through, and at dawn 
took cars and breakfasted at Bodiam Castle, 
returning with the papers which carried the 
news of the assassinations at Sarajevo. It 
meant very little to our sleepy consciousness. 
War had of course been talked about by the 
so-called alarmists, but this poor murdered 
couple seemed to us unlinked with our coun- 
try or ourselves. 


O. August 4, war was declared. A lot of 
older people thought of it as another Boer 
War and said, “It'll take a week or two to 
roll *em up.” 

We all dispersed—my brother to the Derby- 
shire Territorials, Ego to the Gloucestershire 
Yeomanry. I began scheming to get to the war 
as a nurse. Women were taking Red Cross 
hospitals and dressing stations to France, and 
they were taking their daughters and their 
daughters’ friends. I wrote to the Duchess of 
Sutherland and Lady Dudley and the Duchess 
of Westminster and the others. I got nothing 
but discouragement from my mother and 
from Lady Dudley, whom my mother sum- 
moned to reason with me. 

Regretfully I abandoned the front in favor 
of nursing at Guy’s Hospital. This took a stiff 
fight.. My poor, poor mother put up every 
obstacle. She begged and warned and appre- 
hended. I won. My mother drove me down, 
sorrowing and silent, to Guy’s Hospital. I had 
not been there before, but she had. 

It was a gray cold day. I do not think my 
mother was at all proud of me; she just hated 
the sordid, unvirginal aspect of it all, and the 
loss of authority and protection. Guy's looked 
very Dickensian that afternoon beneath its 
dark drizzle. A few shivering nurses in cotton 
dresses were being blown about the wide 
courtyard and open arcaded passages. We 
rang the bell at a side entrance. The door was 
opened by an old housekeeper. She led us to 
an upper bedroom. Here I unpacked my 


modest little trunk. Then they dressed me. My 
mother writhed. I felt myself more a nun 
leaving the world than a V.A.D. [Voluntary 
Aid Detachment] probationer. There was no 
long glass, but I later saw what was making 
my mother so appalled, for indeed I did look 
horrible. The dress was just off the floor and 
gathered at the back only. The print was of a 
minute and colorless mauve-and-white pin 
stripe. The apron was cut to deform the figure. 
The stiff collar, cuffs and belt gleaming with 
starch gave cleanth and trimness. The absurd 
cap attached to the tiptop of my head by an 
unreliable pin protected one’s hair neither 
from lice nor from contagious germs. There 
were the universal black stockings and flat 
black shoes. I was led away from my mother, 
who left disconsolate. 

They took me to a women’s surgical ward 
called Charity. There I was passed on to Sister 
Charity, a very comely, shy young sister in 
well-fitted becoming blue, with a cap held on 
by fresh white strings and a pleated bow. No 
smiles. A training hospital in 1914 was as 
inhuman as the army. No speaking to supe- 
riors before being spoken to. All these rules 


had to be learned by trial and error, as I found 
out when next day I said ““Good morning” 
to matron. One could be schoolgirlish with 
the probationers, though not with the head 
nurse (still unqualified), whose cap was tied 
on and was therefore officially referred to as 
“Strings.” 

That evening I hung around not knowing 
what to do with myself. I had had no prepara- 
tory first-aid examinations, nor was this asked 
for. I had never been into a hospital ward 
before and knew no more about nursing than 
Nanny’s plasters and doses. I was given a very 
unattractive little boy of two or three as my 
own patient. He was recovering from an 
appendicitis. i clung to him and tried to 
ingratiate myself. There was a pretty girl of 
twelve who had had her tubercular leg ampu- 
tated (I saw her eighteen years later still in 
bed at her home, smiling and patient). Jessie, 
she was called. I felt I could love her. Then 
there was Mrs. 12, who was mental. I had 
never talked to anyone mental. It was hard to 
believe that one could not personally find the 
clue or break through the mazes diagnosed as 
impenetrable. 
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Tt was a fine old L-shaped ward with deep 
embrasured windows on both sides. It held 
between twenty and thirty beds with a few 
children’s cots scattered around. It had an 
atmosphere of brightness and even happi- 
ness—a big fire in the grate, the convalescents 
sitting around it, the pretty sister and a pleas- 
ant bustle. I left it after sister had said prayers 
at eight o’clock, had some supper and went 
to my austere little room. There was a bath, 
and hot water for the bottle. I had my orders 
for the next day and altogether felt satisfied 
with the beginnings, and ready for hardships. 
The first came at 10:15 P.M., when the only 
light went out. No reading, but tiredness took 
its place and I was awakened at 6 a.m. by the 
same light blazing into my sleepy eyes. 

How hard it is to get up when there is an 
hour to do it in! “Another few minutes—I 
can do it in ten... . “I can do it in five—in 
two.” And then the hideous scurry—new 
difficulties with collar studs and caps; no 
washing, of course; the room left in chaos; 
the inadequate black flannel cape thrown over 
shivering shoulders; the scramble with a dozen 
others down the stairs and out into the court. 
A biting wind blew us into the old chapel, 
where for a quarter of an hour we prayed to 
be given strength and patience with the pa- 
tients and for the safety of an ever-lengthen- 
ing list of Guy’s nurses abroad with the forces, 


From chapel we filed over to a modern 
building where our breakfast was waiting for 
us—tea limitless, off-white ‘‘standard” bread, 
marge (in those days uneatable), tinned eggs, 
good sausages or stalish fish. My trouble was 
wanting not to eat, as I was both vain and 
rather fat, yet knowing that a high-graded 
sister on a little rostrum was eagle-eying each 
nurse who was late, who was ill dressed or 
who appeared fastidious. Often in later days 
I would be called with several other mis- 
creants after the meal and reproved severely. 
Did I not know that nurses’ lives were dedi- 
cated to the sick, maybe dying, and they must 
keep up their strength by sensible diet? 

By 7:50 breakfast was over. The roll was 
called—no cheating possible (often tried and 
always exposed). Before the zero hour of the 
ward there were ten precious minutes in which 
one doubled back to one’s room, brushed 
one’s teeth, made the bed, collected mail, did 
up the buttons one had left undone and tore 
back to the cheerful ward. My first job was to 
clean the glass trolley. The fear and dislike of 
asking where things are impedes one’s speed 
the first day. “Clean it with meth, nurse.” 
Where's the meth kept ? one wondered. Mean- 
while beds were screened off and the patients 
blanket-bathed in turn. Convalescents dragged 
themselves off to a washroom. I was told to 
give the horrid little boy a bath and dress him 
cleanly. This meant a spate of agonizing ques- 
tions. ““What bath? Where are the clean 
clothes? What soap?” I had no idea how to 
wash a child (half invalid) of two. I seemed 
to have done nothing practical in all my 
years. The child yelled as though I'd put it 
on the rack. The clean clothes were a frightful 
problem, as there appeared to be none. Later 
I learned to wait for the clean linen when 
it was delivered from the laundry, and if yeu 
had a child patient to grab the best of a poor 
few articles and hide them for future use. We 
all did this, so there was naturally nothing 
in the common cupboard. 

At 10 o’clock a cup of tea was snatched by 
half the nurses in the kitchen attached to the 
ward. Soon after this the doctors would 
arrive, followed by a knot of students. Matron 
had already passed through the ward, es- 
corted by sister, silent and inscrutable. She 
spoke neither to the patients nor to the nurses. 
She was formidable. To be sent for by matron 
(if a probationer) meant tears before, during 
and after the interview. 

Very soon it was 11:15, at which hour one 
shift of nurses went to dinner. The second 
shift went at 12 and returned at 1, and took 
over the ward with an interval for tea till 
8 p.M., while the first shift was out from 2 till 
6 and remained on duty till 9. Dinner was 
very nasty, but one could wolf it and regain 
one’s room, put one’s aching feet up on the 
bed and read the papers and one’s letters. 
Back in the ward by 12 to serve dinners. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 148 
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At 1 o’clock bedmaking, general tidying up, 
preparing for operations and visitors. And at 
2, my first day out and away, in a bonnet not 
unlike that of the Salvation Army but less be- 
coming, and a long narrow cape to the ankles. 
We looked like caterpillars. Later I would dress 
in plain clothes for outings, but on my first 
day there was no question of not showing 
myself to be a nurse par excellence. I got back 
to Arlington Street by bus before they had 
finished their 1:45 luncheon. Eagerly awaiting 
me (I was by then the pride of the family), 
they bombarded me with questions and I gave, 
probably, an exaggeratedly dramatic account 


of hospital life. I rested and was petted and 
{ tucked into a fine tea. 

In the ward at 6, more washing, tonics 
and bedpans, temperatures, pulses, respiration 
charts, convalescents, prayers and hand over 
to the “night people.” 

The second day held good and bad. In the 
morning the blood-curdling message “‘You’re 
wanted in matron’s office’’ froze my bones. I 
had already graduated to doing simple dress- 
ings and fomentations. I had two or three 
patients of my own besides the horrid little 
boy. Jessie I had, and the mental Mrs. 12, 
and I was feeling safer and successful. Here 
was a whack to send me spinning off the 
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ladder’s first rung. What have I done ? Will she 
dismiss me ? With a white apron and a whiter 
face I knocked on the lion’s bars. 

She was an old lady, all in black with white- 
frilled cap. She left me for some minutes while 
she finished writing some report—an old trick. 
And then it came out. I had been home the 
day before. I had told my story. I had given 
all the details possible to my relations and 
friends. Did I not realize what a sacred thing 
a hospital was? How vowed we should all be 
to discretion and respect? In our hands were 
the sick and dying. The responsibility of their 
death was often with us. Outside its walls it 
should not be talked about. By this time I was 
in tears, unable to deny myself. 

“That will be all, nurse.” 

I left, having said no word. I have thought 
since that perhaps, since I came from a society 
house, she felt safe in assuming my crime. She 
may even have felt her way. ““You went home 
yesterday, did you not, nurse? . . . They 
asked about your work?” My nods, for I 
could not speak, confirmed her suspicions, 
but I did not think of this, so thought, Who 
can have spied? The footman? A friend? An 
eavesdropper belonging to the hospital? 

So I got back to the chorus of ““How was 
it?” and, to make up for all the suffering, 
sister said, “‘I’ve arranged for Nurse Manners 
to take Nurse Shepherd’s patient to the sur- 
gical this afternoon.” 

Another moment I had feared was upon 
me. “You'll have to see operations!” my 
obstructors used to say, and old Doctor Hood, 
in my family’s pay. would pull out stories of 
the Guy’s of fifty years earlier. The students 
were always fainting, he told me. Neither 
student nor nurse ever saw her first op without 
passing out. 

There was not very long in which to worry. 
The poor victim had a cancer of the chin. Of 
all dreadful operations, it is the worst to 
watch. A face must always be more affecting. 
Stomachs and limbs are less concentratedly 
human, and on the table an abdomen is so 
shrouded and strange, except for the little 
square amid the sheets, iodined to a brilliant 
orange where the scalpel is to cut, you can see 
nothing. The doctors and nurses in their caps 
and masks are a secret society incognito. 

So she was put on a trolley. Two orderlies 
whisked her away and I trotted importantly 
alongside, carrying a tray of I forget what— 
something that always went to the theater 
with the patient. She was wheeled into the 
little anesthetic room and I held her hand. In 
those days anesthetics were very unpleasant 
and alarming, not to say suffocating. They got 
her “off” protesting, and unconscious she was 
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wheeled into the hot glaring theater. The doc- 
tors were being dressed by theater nurses and 
sisters—masks adjusted, sterilizing drums 
opened, rubber gloves soaped and drawn on, 
sluicings of water and antiseptics. I did not 
look very close or very long. I thought small 
doses would teach me not to faint, and I 
never came near to it. 

I enjoyed the months at Guy’s. V.A.D.’s 
were very well received. I was allowed to do 
everything the upper nurses were allowed, 
except dispensing, but in a few weeks I was 
giving injections, intravenous and saline, pre- 
paring for operations, cutting abscesses and 
once even saying prayers in sister’s absence. I 
could go to the lectures, but I was not eligible 
to enter for the examination. The first year 
took a lot of probationers off the list. The life 
was excessively hard if you were not strong. 
We were not allowed to sit down during 
working hours so that it meant (meals ex- 
cluded) eight solid hours on one’s feet, and a 
ninth hour walking to and from the hospital. 

One could steal a minute or two in the 
kitchen, where there was a chair, also a cup- 
board of leftovers—cold creamy rice pudding, 
cold chicken perhaps. Finding was eating. I 
was never a real martyr to my unseasoned feet, 
but some of them came to felt slippers, much 
disapproved of, and some to a day in bed. 
Often in the afternoons we would stand 
bandage winding, padding splints, and so on. 
The table was just wrong for all heights and 
one’s back ached as well as one’s feet. 

Punishments were severe. Twice late for 
closing time at 10 P.M. would forfeit your 
long-desired weekend. and less serious mis- 
demeanors would stop your rare theater leave. 
To me all this discipline spelled liberty. I had 
never been allowed to go out alone on foot. 
My every movement at all times must be 
known at home. Now, suddenly, my nonwork- 
ing hours up to 10 P.M. were my very own. 

I got on very well with my fellow nurses and 
I think with the patients. Nurses took it in 
turn to bring a cake for two-o’clock teas and 
there were ‘“‘dormy feasts” in matron’s house 
with hot blackberry tisane, delicatessen, sweets 
and cigarettes and suppressed songs and 
laughter, the larks that I had missed by never 
being a schoolgirl. 

I was moved after a few months from my 
dear Charity Ward to Ashley Cooper Men’s 
Accident Ward—very different: a high, gaunt, 
sunless ward, busier and sadder. Men were 
brought in to die in a few hours, and never 
was there an empty bed. 


Next month Lady Diana tells of the dramatic war years, 
her love for Duff, her mother’s opposition to their mar- 
riage.—Ed. 


YOU GET MAD SOMETIMES 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53 


I stared out the train window and thought 
about how mad I was. When we were pulling 
out of one station we passed a school and I 
saw a little fat boy running like anything and 
I knew just how he felt because he was late 
and I thought I would wonder all the rest of 
my life why he was late and what anybody in 
that school had said to that little fat boy. I was 
just beginning to wish I had somebody to talk 
to when a woman got on and sat down next to 
me. But she said, “Good morning, sonny,” so 
I knew I didn’t want to talk to her. For the 
rest of the time to New York I wondered what 
was going on at home. That was sort of fun. I 
thought my mom would have called my dad 
by now and told him about me going off with 
a bag and that he might even have called the 
police and if they had gone down to the station 
and asked if a boy had bought a ticket the 
police might even be waiting for me. Then I 
suddenly thought that maybe my family 
weren’t doing anything at all, and that wasn’t 
any fun to think, besides making me mad in a 
new kind of way. 

There weren’t any police waiting at the 
Grand Central and I put my bag in one of 
those lockers which you can get the key of for 
a dime and I walked out onto Lexington Ave- 
nue and went to a Nedick’s and had two hot 
dogs and a glass of milk. Then I walked up a 
couple of blocks and there was another 
Nedick’s and I had a hamburger and a glass of 


milk and then I didn’t know what to do any 
more. I’d been in New York plenty of times 
but never alone or in the middle of the morn- 
ing. Then I remembered that they have movies 
in the morning in New York and that seemed 
like a good thing to do and I thought if I went 
on walking I’d come to a movie theater and I 
did. There was a picture called Girls are Like 
That and it didn’t look too hot but still and 
all what else was there to do? But when I went 
up to the ticket window the dame said I 
couldn’t go in because it wasn’t three o’clock. 

““Whadda you mean?” J said. 

“No one under sixteen until three o’clock,” 
she said. 

“T’m sixteen,” I said. 

“Hop it, sonny,” she said. Twice in one 
morning I had to get called sonny as if I didn’t 
have troubles enough already. I walked 
around and I saw this big motor sales place 
which was full of foreign sports cars and I 
went in to get a better look and this salesman 
came up and said, “Thinking of buying one?” 
I guess he was only trying to be friendly but if 
there’s anything I can’t stand it’s being talked 
to like that. It’s worse than being called sonny. 
I’m twelve years old and not especially tall or 
anything and of course I wasn’t going to buy 
a foreign sports car, so why did he have to 
say that? If he’d opened up a hood and let 
me have a look I’d of been interested and I 
could of talked sense to him but he looked 
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like he wouldn’t have known what was under 
the hood anyway so I said, ““Yeah, but I’ve 
changed my mind,” and went out again. I 
saw another Nedick’s and I thought of having 
another hamburger and a chocolate milk 
shake, but I decided not to. 

Then do you know what I wanted to do? I 
wanted to go back to Grand Central and take 
the next train home. Trying to make myself 
not want to do it more than I wanted to do it 
got me all mixed up and I stepped out in the 
street and almost got hit by a truck and a cop 
yelled at me, so I just went on walking and I 
came to Central Park and I went and sat ona 
bench. There-were a couple of big guys shag- 
ging flies and I thought of asking to join them 
but I didn’t have a glove and they probably 
would only have told me to scram. Anyway, 
seeing them shagging flies made me think of 
the game that was going to be on Saturday and 
me not playing in it and that took care of my 
being mixed up about wanting to go home be- 
cause I got mad again. Then I remembered 
something and I must have gotten soft in the 
head not to have remembered it before. The 
Yankees were playing at Yankee Stadium that 
day—the Tigers—and of course that was what 
I wanted to do. So I asked an old man at a 
newsstand how to get to Yankee Stadium and 
he told me and I went there. But I didn’t see 


PE ANA A 


MARK TWAIN SAID: 


Like most other people, | often feel 
mean, and act accordingly. 


In my experience hard-hearted 
people are very rare everywhere. 


I can live for two months on a good 
compliment. 


An enemy can partly ruin a man, but 
it takes a good-natured injudicious 
friend to complete the thing and 
make it perfect. 


I like criticism, but it must be my 
way. 


In all matters of opinion our adver- 
saries are insane. 





any kids going in except with grownups and I 
was afraid of that sixteen-and-three-o’clock 
routine again so I asked a guy that was stand- 
ing in line if he’d buy my ticket. He said, 
“Sure, why not? What kind of a ticket do you 
want?” I said I wanted a box seat and he 
said, “Yeah? They cost three bucks.” I gave 
him three bucks and he bought my ticket and 
gave it to me and I went in behind him and 
nobody said anything. I didn’t see him again 
but I thought I would remember him because 
he was the nicest guy I’d seen all day. 

Thad a swell seat right behind first base and 
I got a hot dog and a*bottle of pop and began 
to feel real good. It was nice to sit there eating 
and drinking and watching Whitey Ford and 
Yogi warming up and Mickey Mantle moving 
slow and easy and sure under the long ones 
and the umpire dusting off the plate and the 
people streaming in and to think in the back 
of my head about home and about the other 
kids who were sitting in school and about my 
family running around worrying about me. It 
was a good game. The Yankees won it 3 to 2 
in the eleventh inning. By the time it was over 
I had decided that I would go home that night. 
I’d been having a real good time and that 
hadn’t left much room for me to be mad any 
more. I knew plenty was likely to happen to 
me after I got home but what will be will be 
like that song says. 

There was a terrible jam in the subway go- 
ing back downtown. I didn’t get a seat and I 
was squeezed in between a fat man and a guy 
who was trying to look like Elvis Presley. That 
made me think about my sister who likes Elvis 
Presley but I wasn’t thinking about even her 


very mad. I could hardly breathe because of 


' being squeezed and it seemed like an awful 
long ride. I asked the fat man how to get to 
Grand Central and I finally got there. I got 
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my bag out of the locker and went over to 
the ticket window. I hadn’t absolutely de- 
cided I was going home that night but I was 
ready to have a ticket in my pocket. I asked 
for a ticket to my home town and I put my 
hand in my pocket for my wallet and it was 
gone. 

The man was stamping the ticket and ev- 
erything and I felt kind of wildly in all my 
pockets but the wallet wasn’t there. I said 
“T’ve lost my wallet” and the ticket man said 
“No money, no tickee’’ and laughed and the 
man standing behind me in line laughed too. 
Funny guys. New York was full of funny 
guys and guys that stole your wallet and 
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women that called you sonny. I picked up 
my bag and went into the big waiting room 
and sat down to think. What I was was scared. 
Scared and hungry. I hadn’t been hungry be- 
fore but now I knew I wouldn’t be able to 
get anything to eat for a long time, so right 
away I was hungry. I was mad too but 
I had room to be mad and scared and 
hungry all at the same time. I went through 
my pockets again but all I found was 


twenty cents in change I had got when I 
gave the subway man a half dollar for two 
subway tokens. The mad part of me thought 
about who had taken my wallet. It hadn’t 
been the nice guy who had bought my base- 
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ball ticket because I had paid for the hot dog 
and pop after that and put the change in the 
change part of my wallet. It could of been the 
fat man or the guy that looked like Elvis Pres- 
ley that I was squeezed between. I thought it 
was probably the guy that looked like Elvis 
Presley because he did. 

The twenty cents cheered me up a little be- 
cause I thought I'd be able to buy a sandwich 
or a glass of milk, but then I thought Id bet- 
ter hang onto it and then I thought about the 
telephone and then I remembered a cousin of 
mine who was always calling people collect. I 
went to a line of telephone booths and I put in 
a dime and I asked if I could call Broadfield 
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collect and the dame said, “Certainly, sir,” 
which was pretty sharp of her because my 
voice hasn’t changed yet and somehow it made 
me feel everything was going to turn out all 
right. I gave her the number and I heard a lot 
of buzzing and I thought about our house and 
the telephone in the hall and it ringing and my 
mother or my dad or my sister running to it 
because they hoped it would be me and I 
waited and it rang and rang and the operator 
said, “‘I’m sorry, sir, there’s no answer” and I 
hung up and picked up my bag and walked 
away and a lady, very young and pretty, went 
into the booth. Then I remembered my dime 
and I went back and pounded on the glass and 
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she opened the door and I said, “I got a dime 
back. I forgot it,” and she reached in the slot 
and got my dime and gave it to me and smiled 
and didn’t call me anything. 

I went back to the waiting room and sat 
down again. I still had twenty cents and that 
was all. I remembered stories where guys had 
hocked things, but there wasn’t anything in 
my bag worth hocking. I’d forgotten to wear 
my watch. It was a pretty good watch but it 
was home on my bureau. Thinking about my 
watch made me think about my bureau—and 
my room—and the way the sun comes in in the 
morning so you don’t mind getting up, and 
my radio that if it stops working you hit it and 
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it works again, and the model airplane that I 
haven’t quite finished and the ball auto- 
graphed by Phil Rizzuto that I keep on top of 
the bookcase and the hole in the rug near the 
window which is from the chemical set I got 
for Christmas two years ago and the picture of 
the crew that my father rowed in and where he 
looks like somebody that looks like somebody 
that looks like my father—and the cowboy 
boots and guns that I don’t use any more but 
won’t give away and the pictures from the 
Baseball Hall of Fame that are stuck on the 
wall with tape—well, the next thing that hap- 
pened was that I almost cried and the next 
thing that happened was that a lady who was 
sitting next to me—she was quite old and had 
a lot of baggage and three kids—said, ““What’s 
the matter, little boy?” so I picked up my bag 
and went into the men’s room and started to 
cry, but I stopped right away and anyway it 
was private. 

It was while I was stopping crying that I re- 
membered Mr. Preston. Mr. Preston is a very 
nice guy that my dad knows and once he took 
I and my dad to his club to lunch. So I went 
back to the telephone place and looked in the 
book and there were a lot of Prestons but I 
remembered my dad had called him Mort and 
there was a Mortimer Preston so I called that 
number and a woman said Mr. and Mrs. Pres- 
ton were in California. So I was no better off 
and only had one dime. 

I was tired of going back to the big waiting 
room but it was the only place to sit down and 
anyway it was better in there because it was 
for waiting and that is what the people in 
there were doing. Out by the tracks they were 
rushing around and they all had someplace to 
go and were going there. This time I sat down 
next to a lady that had a big hat and a little 
dog and a new-looking suitcase and smelled of 
perfume. I said hello to the dog and he put his 
ears up and wagged his tail and that made me 
think of my own dog whose name is Pete. I 
guess something happened to my face because 
the lady said, ““You got trouble?” : 

“Not me,” I said. 

“Just thought I'd ask,” she said. That was 
all she said so I liked her and I looked at her 
and she was looking at me and all of a sudden 
I told her all about it. 

“Well, that’s easy,”’ she said. ““How much is 
the fare home?” 

“Four dollars and a half,” I said. 

She fished in this great big pocketbook she 
had and got out a wallet and opened it and 
then she said, “Oh, I forgot. I’ve only got two 
dollars.” 

“That’s all right,” I said, but I wished I 
hadn’t felt better so fast because I felt worse so 
fast too. 

“I’m meeting a friend,’ she said. “Or I 
thought I was. Maybe I’ve been stood up. But 
if he comes he’ll stake you and if he doesn’t— 
well, you can come back to my apartment with 
me and I can cash a check at the drugstore and 
we can have dinner together. O.K.?” 


So then I felt better again and while I was 
trying to think how to tell her now nice she 
was, which is hard, this guy carrying a suitcase 
came running up and she said, “Well, I 
thought you’d called the whole thing off.” 

“Traffic jam,” he said. “Hurry up. We can 
just make it.” 

He grabbed her suitcase and started running 
and she picked up the dog and started running 
after him and I started running after both of 
them. She was yelling and pointing back at 
me. I would of caught up with them in a min- 
ute but some people got in my way and when 
I got by them the other two were just going 
through a gate and just as I got there it shut. 

So I was still there. I walked right back to 
the telephone and called home again. Still no- 
body answered. They were out looking for me, 
of course, and I sure was ready to be found. 
Then I remembered my bag that I had left in 
the waiting room. I didn’t care about the 
clothes and the toothbrush but it was a pretty 
good bag that I carry athletic stuff in. It was 
still there, though. I was about to sit down on 
the same old bench when I remembered 
something else. When you’re a kid, there’s a 
thing they tell you: “If you ever get lost, tell a 
policeman.” Once I did get lost and I did tell a 


felt when he took hold of my hand and I knew 
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I was going to get home all right. Well, if it 
worked at home when I was five maybe it 
would work in New York when I was twelve. 
So I picked up my bag and went out on the 
street to look for a cop. 

There must be about a million cops in New 
York but there weren’t any that day around 
the Grand Central Station. I walked and 
walked and I passed all these food joints and 
smells came out at me. I thought about get- 
ting a glass of milk but I had a feeling about 
that last dime and I wanted to keep it—for 
luck, or something. At last I saw a traffic cop 
and I was so glad I walked right through the 
traffic to him. He was pretty sore and he said, 
“You wanna get yourself killed?’’ but when I 
started talking he listened, still waving his 
arms at the traffic, and when I finished he put 
his hand on my shoulder and pointed and said 
there was a police station two blocks away and ° 
I should go there. Then he blew his whistle 
and put out his arms and held up all the traffic 
until I got across. That was fun. 


I found the police station and I spoke to a 
guy at the door and he took me in to a guy 
behind a desk. There were a couple of other 
cops around and two guys not cops playing 
cards in a corner and I felt like I was in Drag- 
net or something and I was afraid they would 
think I was a juvenile delinquent or some- 
thing but they didn’t seem to. The guy behind 
the desk was real polite and when I got through 
he asked me for my telephone number and he 
put in a call. One of the cops that was stand- 
ing there had been staring at me and he said, 
“You’re hungry, aren’t you?” and I said yes 
and he said, “Eddie, go get this character a 
couple of sandwiches and a bottle of milk and 
some doughnuts.” My telephone at home 
didn’t answer and the cop at the desk said he’d 
call the Broadfield police station because they 
were probably looking for me. He had to an- 
swer another phone call first and talk a long 


time and while he was talking Eddie came . 


back with a ham-and-egg sandwich and a 
corn-beef sandwich and a bottle of milk and 
two doughnuts. While I had about a half a 
sandwich in my mouth the guy at the desk got 
the Broadfield police and he told them about 
me and then he put his hand over the mouth- 
piece and he said, ““Nobody’s been asking 
about you, kid. Are you giving us a run- 
around?” I choked on a piece of corn beef and 
_a cop banged me on the back and when I 
could I said, “‘No! Listen, ask if Joe Connors is 
there.” : 

Joe Connors used to be on traffic duty near 
my school. He was real stern about crossing 
against lights but all the kids liked him and 
the little kids showed him stuff they'd made 
and he always used to ask me who was going 
to pitch and what was the score yesterday and 
all like that. He’d gotten taken off traffic duty 
and was a sergeant or something. The guy be- 
hind the desk asked and he said, ‘Yeah, he’s 
there.” 

“Let me speak to him,” I said, and I said, 
“Joe? This is George Northrup. You know, 
that goes to Daniel Webster and pitches for 
the Halsey Streets? Honest it’s me. I ran away 
and I’m in New York and somebody stole my 
wallet and if theyll lend me the money to get 
home my father will send it to them.” Joe said 
to put the other guy on again and the other 
guy listened and he said, ““Yeah, we'll take 
care of him. Let his family know he’s all right, 
will you?” Then he hung up and he said, ““He 
says you’re O.K.”’ and he gave me two five- 
dollar bills. I said that was too much but he 
said I’d better have a reserve fund and my 
father could send them ten dollars. 

“And the money for the sandwiches,” I 
said, “‘and the telephone calls.” 

“‘We can let those be on the house,” he said. 
“‘When’s your train?” I didn’t know so he 
called up the station and then he said, ‘“‘There 
isn’t another train tonight. First one’s eight 
o’clock tomorrow morning. Get you home 
about eleven.” 

The cop that had sent Eddie for the sand- 
wiches and banged me on the back said, “He 
can stay at my place tonight. I’m going off 
right now. And I'll put him on the train in the 
morning.” 

“O.K. if you want to, Mike,” the other one. 
said. “I'll tell your friend Joe Connors to let 
your folks know you'll be in on the eleven 
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o’clock. You're in Sergeant Callahan’s charge. 
You gonna stay home once you get there?” 

““Man, oh, man,” I said. 

“He means he’s gonna stay home,” said 
Sergeant Callahan. ‘““Come.on, kid.” 

I thanked the guy at the desk and Eddie. 
Being polite is one of the hardest things there 
is but this time I couldn’t be polite enough to 
satisfy myself. 

I thought maybe we might ride in a prowl 
car and blow the siren but we only rode on 
the subway. It wasn’t so crowded now, but I 
kept my hand in my pocket and around the 
money. We rode a long way. I thanked the 
sergeant for taking me home with him. 

“IT got kids of my own,” he said. “‘Four 
girls.” I should think he would have minded, 
but he didn’t sound as if he minded. Four 
girls. A cop! 

We walked quite a way after we got off the 
subway and then up three flights of stairs, and 
we were there. The sergeant told his family I 
was a friend of his that had missed his train 
and was going to spend the night. The girls 
turned out to be not so bad except the oldest 
one wriggled too much. The sergeant said, 
““How about cooking us up a batch of ham- 
burgers, mother?” and his wife went out in the 
kitchen and he went to change his clothes. 
The oldest girl went to do homework and the 
middle two asked me a lot of questions and 
then turned on the television in the next room 
and the littlke one—she was about four, I 
guess—climbed up in my lap and asked me to 
tell her a story. I surprised myself a lot by do- 
ing it. It was a kind of a mixed-up story but 
she seemed to like it O.K. Then her mother 
came and took her off to bed. She was a real 
nice little kid. The sergeant and I went out in 
the kitchen and I had three hamburgers and 
two glasses of milk and while we were eating 


this guy with red hair came in. The sergeant 
said, ““Hi, Red. This here is George. This is 
Red Lafferty, my brother-in-law. Have a bot- 
tle of beer?” 

“T will,”’ said Red. ‘““You live around here, 
George?” I said I came from Broadfield and 
he said ““Connecticut?” and I said yes, and he 
said, “‘I’ll be going through there tomorrow.” 

“Ts that right?” said the sergeant. ““When?” 

“T’ll pull out of here about five. I’m going 
to someplace up near Boston. Ill be going 
through Broadfield around nine or so, God 
give me luck.” 

“Would you want to give George a ride?” 
said the sergeant. “‘He was counting on taking 
the eight-o’clock train but this would get him 
home sooner and save the dough.” 

“Why not?” said Red. “Be glad of his com- 
pany.” 

So after a while I went to bed on the couch 
in the living room and I was asleep very quick 
and I thought I had just gone to sleep when 
the sergeant’s wife shook me gently the way 
that somebody that knows how does and I got 
washed and dressed and ate a big breakfast 
and went with Red to the garage where he 
kept his truck. Red was a sharp driver—fast, 
but real sharp. It was just early daylight and 
New York looked all clean and there weren’t 
many people around and all of a sudden I was 
crazy with being happy because I wasn’t sit- 
ting in the Grand Central waiting room but 
roaring down the road toward home and I 
would be there in a little while and I didn’t 
care what I got when I was there—I’d be 
there. 

The only thing that made me feel not happy 
for a few seconds was when I wondered why 
my family hadn’t tried harder to find me. But 
I thought maybe they thought cops would 
scare me. Cops had never scared me. In fact, 
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THE U PEOPLE ARE YOU PEOPLE 


...from Labor Day to Thanksgiving 


This year we’re going to let Roy McKie’s little “U” people 
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say it for us. (Roy also does the JOURNAL’s “never under- 
estimate” cartoons which appear in The New Yorker. It’s all 
right to read that magazine too. We're in a charitable mood.) 

The question is, will we all be “U” people this Septem- 
ber? Yes, we know—giving and giving and giving does get 
tiresome. But the Unrrep Community CAmpaltcn is a good, 
money-savinge way to help those who need it in your com- 
munity. 

There are 2100 United Funds and Community Chests in 
the United States and Canada today. United Way campaigns 
seek support for 27,500 national and local voluntary services, 
such as basic health programs, medical research, family serv- 
ice, recreation, child care and service to youth. More than 
17,000,000 “U” people—local citizen volunteers—run these 
campaigns, manage the funds and guide the year-around op- 
eration of these community health and welfare services. 

Do you know what the national chairman said in a 
speech at the close of the campaign last year? “I submit to 
you that a majority of those solicited had ‘escape’ in the fore- 
front of their thoughts, rather than an active personal desire to 
shoulder their fair share of a modern social responsibility.” 
That’s what he said. (The italics are ours—he couldn’t speak 
in italics, but it sounded that way.) 

So we have an unusual suggestion this year. When you 
are asked to give to your United Fund, be selfish! Be terribly, 
terribly selfish—be so selfish when you give that you want to 
be proud of yourself. In fact, don’t wait to be asked. Hurry 
with your contribution to a United Fund worker (it will be 
your neighbor if it isn’t U) so U can be proud of yourself even 


sooner! 
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AMY VANDERBILT 


foremost authority on manners, says: 


“Informal invitations, particularly those 
which include directions or contain a tele- 
phone number, may certainly be typed. 
Typing encourages the writer to add 
some friendly, personal news and makes 
the letter readable beyond doubt. Formal 
invitations, however, are still answered 
by hand, and should follow the third 
person form in which they are written. 


“A thank-you letter after an informal 
gathering is not really required, but is 
certainly appreciated, especially if it is 
typed. I find that typing ‘such friendly 
personal little notes on my Smith-Corona 
portable helps very much to ‘keep my 
friendships in repair.’ Typing makes it so 
easy for me to communicate at greater, 
more friendly, length with my friends. 


“Should you sign your name ‘Mrs. Jane 
Smith,’ or ‘Mrs. John Smith?’ What is 
the proper way to address a Protestant 
minister? ‘Reverend Sir,’ ‘Dear Sir,’ or 
‘Dear Reverend?’ To answer these and 
other questions about do’s and don’ts of 
letter-writing, Smith-Corona now offers 
my booklet, ‘Amy Vanderbilt’s Guide to 
Letter-Perfect Correspondence.’ For your 
copy, send coupon below, with 10¢ to 
cover mailing and handling costs.” 


DAISYFIELDS } 
Box 1451 Grand Central Sta. ——__} 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Enclosed is 10¢ for ‘‘Amy Vanderbilt’s Guide 
to Letter-Perfect Correspondence.” 
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I had once thought about being a cop. And I 
thought now that I would think about it again 
when I had time. Cops were good guys. Great, 
cops were. 

Red was singing and I asked him about 
some songs I knew but he didn’t know any of 
them until I came to Molly Malone and he 
knew that and we sang it three times and he 
asked me if I'd ever been to Dublin’s fair city 
and I said I hadn’t and he said I should go 
sometime and I said I planned to. Red went 
on singing and I looked at the things there 
were to see. There were hundreds and hun- 
dreds of things to see. I never had such a good 
ride as that ride. 

We came into the country part of Broad- 
field and Red asked me where I lived and I 
told him to let me out at the next corner and 
he did, and I thanked him and he said, ‘“‘So 
long, Bucko. See you in Dublin maybe,” and 
he drove away and all of a sudden I was 
scared and wished we hadn’t got there yet. 
But at the same time I was glad we had. This 
was confusing. 

I walked toward home and the clock in the 
tower of the Methodist church said it was ten 
past nine. So all the kids were in school. I 
didn’t pass anybody I knew except old Mr. 
Bascombe but he never remembers who I am 
so he wouldn’t know or care whether I’d been 
away and come home or not. 

It didn’t make any sense but I kind of ex- 
pected all the family to be on the front porch 
looking up and down the street and being glad 
when they saw me. Nobody was on the front 
porch except the cat, and she was asleep. The 
front door was locked and I went around to 
the back. The dog was on the back porch, and 
he thumped his tail but he acted like I’d only 
been away a little while and then I thought 
that I had only been away since yesterday 
morning and that was one of those things that 
are hard to think even when true. The back 
door was unlocked and I went in and it was 
strange. The kitchen was neat and too quiet 
except for the clock on the shelf which ticked 
too loud. I said ‘‘Mom?” and then I wished I 
hadn’t because when you say something like 
that and nobody answers you feel funny. I got 
a bottle of milk out of the icebox and poured 
myself a glass and got over being disappointed, 
almost. I remembered that the guy behind the 
desk was going to tell Joe Connors I'd be 
home at eleven so they wouldn’t be looking 
for me any more. My sister would be in school 
and my dad at the office and my mom might 
be shopping. I telephoned my dad’s office and 
a voice said, “I’m sorry, Mr. Northrup is in 
the hospital.” 

I dropped the phone back in the thing be- 
fore I thought to ask anything else and before 
I knew what I was doing I ran out and jumped 
the hedge and banged on Mrs. Wilkins’ back 
door. Mrs. Wilkins is a nice lady but too 
affectionate. I knew I would get a lot of hug- 
ging and kissing, but I didn’t care. Mrs. 
Wilkins opened the door and said, “George! 
You were supposed to get home at eleven.” 

“What’s the matter with my father?” I 
said. 

“He had his appendix out. Yesterday after- 
noon. He’s all right. It was just a simple ap- 
pendix. He’s fine.” 

I got the hugging and kissing then, but I 
didn’t mind it as much as usual. “But you 
were supposed to get here at eleven,” she 


said. ““Your mother was going to meet the 
train.” 

“T got a ride,” I said. ‘““You’re not kidding 
me, are you, about him being all right?” 

“Cross my heart,” she said. ‘Here, we'll 
call your mother at the hospital.” 

She got my mother and handed me the 
phone and I said, “Hello, mom,” and she 
said, ““Hello, George,”’ in a kind of cross little 
voice which I knew meant she was trying not 
to cry. 

“Is dad all right?” 

“Yes, he is. He’s fine.” 

“TIl get on my bike and come right down 
there,” I said. 

“You do that,”’ she said. 

Mrs. Wilkins gave me a doughnut and I ate 
it while I was riding my bike to the hospital. 
My mother met me in the hall and she kissed 
me and right away started brushing the sugar 
from the doughnut off the front of my coat 
and I felt better because she hadn’t changed 
at all. We went and sat down in a little room. 

“Your father thought we should let you 
come home without doing anything,” she said. 
“But when it got to be night I couldn’t stand 
it. I was just going to call the police when they 
called me—it was kind of rough, George, with 
him getting sick ——” 

“Tm sorry,” I said. “I didn’t know ——” 

‘Naturally you didn’t know your father was 
going to get appendicitis,” she said, going 
back to that funny voice. “I never supposed 
you did. Go up and see him. Don’t stay too 
long and don’t talk too much.” 

She told me the number and I went up- 
stairs and found the room. The door was open 
and my father was watching it. He looked all 
right except kind of white and I said ‘‘Hi,” 
and he said “Hi,” and I went in and sat down 
in a chair by the bed and started crying. For a 
guy that hadn’t cried in years except strictly 
once in a while I was setting a new record. I 
stopped right away. I was thinking, though, 
that the whole thing must be my fault. My 
father knew what I was thinking. He often 
does. Sometimes this is not convenient, but 
this time I was glad. 

“Look, buster,”’ he said. ““You didn’t give 
me a blown-up appendix, if that’s what’s 
worrying you. I don’t think even the psycho 
boys would go for that.” 

I wiped my eyes with the back of my hand 
and we grinned at each oiher. 

“You must have quite a story to tell,”’ he 
said. 

“T have, but Ill save it for later.” 

“Tl be looking forward to it. But tell me 
something—was it good or bad?” 

“Bad,” I said, “‘I guess.” 

But it hadn’t all been bad. I could remem- 
ber that even now. A lot of it had been very 
O.K. The shadows on Yankee Stadium and 
the eleven-inning game and the cops being 
nice and getting sandwiches when I was hun- 
gry and going home with Sergeant Callahan 
and his wife making hamburgers and telling 
that cute little kid a story and the early- 
morning ride with Red. 

“Tt was both, sort of,” I said. “It was back 
and forth.” 

“Well,” he said, “that’s the way the boom 
swings.” 

“Where'd you get that?” I said. 

“T guess I made it up. Just now.” 

“It’s not bad,” I said. “Ill spread it around.” 
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All the time, under the laughter at her face, 
at her surprise, she felt the funny thing in their 
eyes. The trying not to look. At the difference, 
the addition, the shocking rounded change in 
her. All the time she looked for the one other 
face that wasn’t there. The one other name to 
say. 

Peggy cried, ‘““Mary, she couldn’t come. 
Gosh, she was sorry. She almost cried on the 
phone last night. But she’s on the commit- 
tee ——” 

Jeannie found herself interrupting. ““You’re 
here,” she said lightly, joyously. “‘“You’re 
here. That’s what’s wonderful.” 

They assorted themselves around the room. 
They pretended, all of them, that there was no 


great high pile of packages, pink and blue and 
yellow boxes, outside the door. 

“Start at the beginning,” Jeannie demanded. 
“What have you all been doing?” 

There was a sudden hush, a feeling of lights 
dimmed. Somebody coughed. Somebody else 
giggled. 

Liz said, ““Where to start—that’s the ques- 
tion, Jeannie. It’s been so—so long ——” 

Dot picked it up. Social graces, Grammy 
always said Dot had. ‘“‘Now let’s see.” She 
lifted her heels out of her slippers, doubled her 
knees to her chin and sat, a sweet young face 
ruffled with petticoats, staring dreamily 
ahead. ‘Me, I’ve got Chick Munson, hook, 
line and sinker—and silver shoe.” 
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“No?” Jeannie cried. ‘No? Honestly?” 

Dot looked proud and kidding herself at 
the same time. 

Liz said, “You see, outside of one Paul 
Hobart, that Chick’s the biggest thing ever hit 
Central.” 

Sandy nodded solemnly. “I’m letting her 
have him until after Easter. Then I move in.”’ 

They all laughed. 

Until after Easter. 

“Anything can happen during Easter 
Week,” Jeannie said brightly. She stopped. 
She couldn’t help it. She tried hard to stop it. 
The bright aching red moved up her cheeks 
and she felt its heat and couldn’t do a thing ex- 
cept let it push to.her temples and beat there. 

But they didn’t make a production of it. 
They didn’t stop talking and turn embar- 
rassed. Nancy just winked at Jeannie and said, 
“You should know.” The laughter and talk 
went on. 

Jeannie sat on the straight kitchen chair, 
which was more comfortable than any other 
chair nowadays. She listened. Part of her lis- 
tened very hard. Storing up all the things they 
talked about so that she could think of them 
mornings when she woke up. 

So that, in the measureless distance from 
the place of her dreams to the bed that fitted 
the room so tightly she could reach out and 
touch the wall, she could remember every sin- 
gle word. Every party 
and dance, and old Mr. 
Canfield who was as 
cranky as ever, and 
young Miss Elms, teach- 
ing her second year, 
“more fun’? but unable 
to get any discipline. 
And the _ basketball 
games and how many 
Central won. Paulwould 
know, but she never 
asked Paul things like 
that. 

Oh, yes, in the morn- 
ings, right afterthe alarm 
went off, she could lie a 
little while in bed and 
trace with her finger the 
fresh pinkness of Paul’s 
recent paint job. Trace 
it with small interwoven 
circles that helped some- 
how to clear her head for 
the hours to come, put 
her in touch with reality. 
As if each circle were a neat enclosed part of 
Jeannie Dennings Hobart. As if by interweav- 
ing them she could pull herself into focus. 

Part of her listened. Part of her remem- 
bered. 

Paul said, one night in the dark, lying there 
with his hands locked under his head the way 
he did, “‘“Funny—you don’t have to be old to 
e a lot of things to remember, do you?” 


alien fields 


Jeannie didn’t sleep very well that night, 
ondering what Paul remembered. But more, 
wondering how he felt about what he remem- 
red. 
_ When Paul had fallen asleep on a breath, a 
little tired sigh, Jeannie slid her hand over his. 
She could feel the difference in it. It was 
harder, almost bumpy, and never quite free 
from grease. It felt the way her own did some- 
times, right after she put lotion on them, when 
the bathroom floor had been scrubbed, or the 
dishes finished and the small kitchen swept 
clean. It was a man’s hand and not a boy’s. It 
eld tools and grease guns and oilcans instead 
of footballs and basketballs, pencils and 
pooks. 


















ometimes Paul’s hands made Jeannie feel 
ilty. Quite a lot of times. Especially when 
he thought of Paul’s mother and father. 
specially when she was lonely for Mary. 
“You don’t have to be old to have a lot of 
things to remember, do you?” 

You have a friend like Mary. She is the 
other part of you. She likes picnics at the beach 
nd dancing. Yet she likes reading instead of 
elevision, and walking after supper on the 
ack roads of the town where cars seldom 
yass. 

You have a friend like Mary and you find 
1er when you are eleven and your mother isn’t 
ilive any more. You never did remember your 
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By SUZANNE DOUGLASS 


Spinsters always write of sex; 
Bachelors, baby care. 

Ghosts write books of real men; 
Authors today declare 

Their opinions quite freely in 


And nobody thinks it’s funny, 

So I’m following suit with a 
book of my own 

Entitled ‘‘How to Make Money.”’ 
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father. When there is only Grammy and she 
isn’t a modern, young, dyed-hair glamour 
Grammy. She is getting old and tired and she 
sighs a lot because a young girl is a responsi- 
bility in these terrible days. 

Mary, she has a mother. Mary’s house is a 
place to go to learn how to laugh and how to 
be a girl. You go there. You go there a lot. 

Suddenly then, like one big jump, you and 
Mary are fourteen. There is another member 
of Mary’s family who becomes more impor- 
tant than all of them, even Mary, put together. 
His name is Paul. He is two years older, you 
know. Sixteen to your fourteen. Seventeen to 
your fifteen. Eighteen to your sixteen. Out of 
high school next June. His mother and father 
are planning, oh, how they are planning, that 
Paul should go up to Berkeley on that foot- 
ball scholarship and learn to be something 
solid and important, and above what they 
have known. 


Oniy, before June, there is Easter Week. 
Easter Week at Balboa. 

You have to see it to believe it. The blue, 
blue channels inching in and out between the 
mainland shore and the islands. The thou- 
sands of white sails, accented against the blue 
below them and the blue and cloud-white 
above. Such a slow-rolling ocean and rock 
jetties. So many pin points of campfires all 

along the night beach. 

And the town taken 

etre over, owned, pursued, 

captured, during Easter 

Week, bythehigh-school 

boys and girls from up 
and down the coast. 

Anything can happen 
during Easter Week at 
Balboa. 

Some things happen 
that never should, of 
course. The police get 
excited about it; and so 
do the year-round resi- 
dents, and some of the 


parents. 
But what happened 
to Jeannie Dennings 


and Paul Hobart wasn’t 
anything that shouldn’t 
have happened. It was 
something that had to 
be, like Christmas on 
the twenty-fifth of De- 
cember, or your hair 
growing out for sure if you have it cut a way 
you find you don’t like. 

It wasn’t easy to win Grammy over. 

“T don’t like the idea, no matter who chap- 
erons you,” she said wearily. “A bunch of 
boys and girls let loose like uncaged ani- 
mals ——” 

Paul grinned at Grammy, that grin that al- 
ways took away a little of her tiredness and 
clipped a few years off her age. “Now, 
Grammy,” he said softly, ““you know darned 
well Jeannie isn’t a panther—and how can a 
butch possibly look like a lion’s mane?” 

He stood there, a senior about to graduate 
in June, the most popular boy in the whole 
school. He was standing beside Jeannie and 
presenting a case, as he had all year. Beside 
her, Jeannie Dennings. Tall, sure of himself, 
sort of... tawny. Paul Hobart. 

Jeannie said, “Grammy, I’m sixteen—and 
you’ve taught me what’s right and wrong, you 
know.” 

Grammy swung her look to Jeannie and 
there was such a wisdom of the ages about it, 
somehow, that Jeannie swallowed and found 
the hard red blush beginning. 

“Knowing and doing,’ Grammy said 
sharply, as she had a hundred times before, 
“in any field, my young lady, are two very dif- 
ferent things.” 

Paul really grinned then. ““That’s what we 
believe, Grammy,” he said impertinently. “We 
know. We don’t do.” 

There should have been a storm. But there 
wasn’t. There was only a strong deep look be- 
tween Grammy and Paul. So that sixteen sud- 
denly seemed very young and very ignorant. 

Then Grammy eked out her reluctant smile 
and said, ““Very well. If Mary’s going too.” 

Balboa was spread out before them, then. 
The boys in the white house. The girls in the 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 153 

pink apartment. Miss Elms and some of the 
younger mothers. Jeannie thought, The things 
that happen are all right things. To be written 
down in a scrapbook and illustrated with snap- 
shots, and laid aside to take out in the winter- 
time, or when you are older and more sensible, 
to remember, to treasure, to hold. 

For four of the seven days, then, scrapbook 
things. 

The early evening of the fifth day was too 
wonderful for any scrapbook except the closed 
secret one of the heart. 

The moon sat on the ocean, so fat he seemed 
to waddle a little. The stars had such a busy 
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shine they seemed to pop in and out of the 
fabric of the sky. There was no sound but the 
sea sound and no breathing but Paul Hobart’s 
and Jeannie Denning’s. At last Paul turned to 
her and put his arms around her and kissed 
her. 

It was for the first time, which nobody 
would believe, not Grammy, or any of their 
friends. It was for the first time, Jeannie 
realized dimly, because both of them knew 
how it would be. They were just trying, all 
year they had been trying, to put hours and 
days and weeks and months on their growing. 
So that they would be that much older. So 
that they would be that much more mature to 
cope with this first kiss which was all adult- 
hood. 

Paul said, sounding like nobody Jeannie 
had ever known, “‘There.”’ 

Then they sat. They sat still and apart for a 
long time. But it was as if they were talking to 
each other, figuring it out, arguing a little, 
counting all the hazards they could foresee, 
and jumping over all the barriers. 

On a given, secret, unknown signal they 
stood up. Paul folded the blanket neatly. 
They walked toward his old car that ran as 
few new ones ever do because of Paul’s 
knowledge and his hands. They drove away 
from Balboa. Away from the boys and girls 
who were still dancing, or singing in groups on 
the beach, or having sodas in the drugstore at 
the four corners. 

They drove away from California and into 
Nevada. 

Once Jeannie said, sitting properly and 
quietly near the door away from Paul, “I 
couldn’t lie, you understand.” 

Paul said, ‘“‘Maybe we won’t have to.”’ Jean- 
nie was aware of a near-smile, a somber con- 
sidered smile, dimly seen from the dash 
light. ““We look pretty old, you know.” 

She nodded. 

Everybody always said, ‘Why, Grammy, is 
your girl only sixteen? She looks so—so re- 
sponsible 

She tried to push the word back under her 
mind. Responsible. 

‘But if we have to lie?”’ she persisted. 

Paul flicked a quick look her way. “If we 
have to,” he promised firmly, “‘we’ll come 
right back.” 

That made it all right, somehow. As if they 
still were free agents, with free choice. 

They didn’t have to lie. The man was very 
busy ushering out one couple, and peeking 
over their shoulders at another. If anybody 
lied, the man did, to himself and by not asking 
questions. 

It didn’t take long, really, and was muted 
and fogged and over in no time. Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Hobart rode back to Balboa in the early 
morning, a fast smooth ride in the old car, 
with new sunshine all around them and last 
night’s compulsion a thing legalized and final. 
So that there seemed to be a lifetime ahead 
and no more hurry. Happiness in slow motion. 





Pau let her off at the pink apartment. “We'll 
keep it our secret until June,” he said softly. 
Paul already looked different to her, shining 
more than ever, hers and to be depended on. 

She nodded and reached up to touch the 
tip of his nose with the tip of her finger. They 
smiled at each other and Paul coasted the car 
down the street to the white house. 

In the pink apartment nobody was awake 
yet. 

Miss Elms said at breakfast, “I guess you 
were the last one in, Jeannie. I waited for the 
rest, but this salt air makes me so sleepy—and 
Paul is so responsible ——” 

The word was there again. 

It was Jeannie’s secret and Paul’s, all 
through the rest of April, and the whole month 
of May and the first week in June. Right 
through until graduation it was their secret. 

Sometimes it seemed to Jeannie that she 
couldn’t stand it if it weren’t to be shared with 
Mary. Then she would look at Mary, solid and 
blond and quiet and her other self. And she 
knew that perhaps Mary would chip away 
from her, like the fluted edge on the rim of a 
cliff, if she told her. And she was afraid. 

She was afraid, too, the night after gradua- 
tion, when she and Paul walked into the living 
room and faced Grammy. She did no talking. 
She held onto Paul’s hand as if she were again 


eleven to his thirteen and he were leading the 
way through the hills on a hiking trip. 

Paul said, ““Grammy, we have something to 
show you.” He held out the marriage certifi- 
cate. 

Grammy took a long time settling her 
glasses properly. She took a long time lifting 
the paper up to the proper distance and hold- 
ing it at just the right angle, as if she had an 
inkling of the words that would be written on 
it, and didn’t want to read them. 

She took a longer time deciphering the legal 
phrases, her lips moving, almost like a prayer. 
When she looked up finally there were tears in 
her eyes and she was tireder than ever. 

“Jeannie,” she almost whispered, “I put 
such trust in you.” 

Jeannie felt matching tears spring to her 
own eyes and a sort of hiccup spasm in her 
chest. 

Paul squeezed Jeannie’s hand and didn’t 
say anything. 

Grammy straightened a little and handed 
the paper back. She took a deep breath. ““You 
young ones want to live here with me?’’ she 
asked. 

Paul shook his head. ““We’re going to get a 
little apartment. I’ve got my summer job at 
the garage, and they'll be glad to have me stay 
on in the fall. I—I hope you don’t mind being 
alone.” 

Grammy tightened her lips. “I’ve been 
alone most of my life,’ she said sharply. 
“Since my husband died—and my son. It’s 
nothing new.” 

Under her relief, her gratefulness that this 
was all, all Grammy would say or do, Jeannie 


"Beautiful women are better than 
flowers because they understand 
human language, and flowers are 
better than beautiful women because 
they give off fragrance; but if one 
cannot have both at the same time, 
he should forsake the fragrant ones 
and take the talking ones.” 
EPIGRAMS OF CHANG CH’AO 


could feel silent sobs at the truth of Grammy’s 
words. The grief of it, too, so remote from 
Paul. From Paul and Jeannie Hobart. Not 
alone, never alone, not ever. 

Even remembering, though, Jeannie always 
tried to skip over the time at Paul’s house. The 
two of them, hands linked the same way. The 
look that was in Paul’s mother’s eyes when 
they walked in, kindly and friendly and with a 
little love in them for Mary’s best friend. The 
look that was there when they walked out. 

“T wash my hands,”’ Paul’s father cried. “I 
wash my hands.” 

*“No, Mary,” his mother commanded. *“You 
stay here. You are not to see Jeannie again.” 

It was a surprise to both of them. They rode 
to the foothills and parked the car. They 
didn’t talk. They couldn’t. It would take a 
long time and many quiet moments, and a 
leash on words, to forget the scene in the liv- 
ing room of the house which had always put 
its arms around them both. The people who 
had always been there for both of them. And 
now were not. 

It was not seeing Mary that hurt Jeannie 
most. Mary could have sneaked over to the 
little apartment, she told herself sometimes. 
Then she would remember Mary and know 
that sneaking was impossible. As it was im- 
possible for herself. 

Except once. That big once, and love is not 
a gentle thing to be pushed around. When you 
are very young, love is a thing that pushes and 
compels and what do you have to say about 
it, anyhow? Sneaking or no? 

What hurt Paul most, Jeannie didn’t know. 
He never said and she never asked him. He 
worked hard all day, and there were two small 
raises. They worked together in the evenings, 
too, making the apartment a new thing out of 
old, hammering and building and painting. 
When the apartment was done, everything in 
place and ready, there was September. 

When the boys went up to Berkeley to be- 
come solid and important, when the girls went 
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back to school again, there was September and 
a new knowledge. As if the apartment had 
been readied for a stranger. 

How small a world can be—and how large. 
Three rooms and the world a world away. 

Paul was right. You don’t have to be old to 
have a lot of things to remember. 

Jeannie turned herself awkwardly in the 
hard kitchen chair. She looked around, watch- 
ing the seven girls who had come to surprise 
her. She wondered if she had been quiet too 
long. But their words were still scampering 
around the room like happy little mice. They 
might have forgotten the silent lumpy girl on 
the kitchen chair, the object of their get-to- 
gether. 

Which was only natural, Jeannie assured 
herself. From September until the middle of 
April is a great long time, and all the things 
they had done, the things they were talking 
about so quickly, interrupting one another, 
topping laugh on laugh, were unknown and 
alien to Mrs. Hobart. To Mrs. Jeannie Ho- 
bart, for whom each day had been a day of 
wonderment. Of checking symptoms. Of lis- 
tening to the kindly doctor. Of taking vi- 
tamins. Of feeling a first flutter. Of reaching 
for Paul’s hand so that he might share the 
first strong kick. 


September to April, shopping for groceries, 
cooking the things Paul liked; having Grammy 
to dinner, or for an afternoon of sewing; 
Grammy’s house on Sunday and a ride after- 
ward; the movies once in a while, seeing one 
girl or another, for a minute or so and by acci- 
dent maybe. But not many and not often. 

Above all, September to April was a time 
of always and always the front door opening, 
the happy shout, “Jeannie, I’m home!” so 
that twilight had rich meaning. 

Jeannie stood up. “It’s time we had a bite 
of lunch,” she said in her most hostess manner. 

It worried her to say it. If they knew all the 
extra loaves of bread, the cold meat, the 
cheese, the soda drinks which filled the little 
kitchen—if they knew of the cake she’d got up 
at six o’clock to bake—then they would know 
that a traitor had told her. That she had been 
warned. That the opened eyes, the squeal of 
surprise were phony. 

Liz sprang up, so quickly, so lightly. “Ah, 
so it is,” she cried brightly. “But that, little 
mother, is all taken care of.’’ She looked at her 
watch. ““Twelve-fifteen,”’ she said, more loud! 
than seemed necessary. “‘On the nose.” 

Jeannie frowned a little. There was such 2 
titter in the air, unheard, but furtive and con- 
spiratorial. There was a sliding of eyes to eyes 
and little grin to grin. 

“What is all this?”’ she asked. “‘I can always 
rustle up a piece of dry bread and a bowl of 
stale cereal ——” 

Dot slipped her feet into her white slippers 
again. “Halt, madame,” she commanded. 
*‘Stay where you are. Don’t shoot, toot.’’ She 
walked with mock regality to the door. She — 
leaned toward the knob. ““Who waits with- | 
out?” she whispered dramatically. | 

“The Snack-Truck man,” a wood-filtered 
whisper came dramatically back. 

Jeannie stood stiffly, feeling heavy and sod- | 
den against the lightness and the foolishness. 
But somewhere beneath the push of her baby’s 
weight, her heart began to beat in heavy | 
rhythm. If it would be—could be—make it | 
be 





Dot threw the door open wide. “Aha,” she | 
cried. 
Jeannie lifted her eyes slowly. She let them | 
go steadily and bravely to the doorway. 
Mary’s eyes were waiting for her. The room 
turned very quiet, filled with an understand- 
ing, an anticipation. { 
Mary said, at last, “Anybody hungry for a_ 
good lap lunch?” 
The laughter came forth again. The petti-— 
coats swirled. The feet raced. Not until then 
did Jeannie take her gaze away from Mary’s. © 
Not until then did she notice the wide long 
tray, with its nine identical sandwich packs, 
wrapped like gifts, with lollipops in the mid- 
dle of the pink and blue bows. She sat down 
on the kitchen chair again. She let it all hap- 
pen. 
They piled the packages up beside her. 
Mary opened the packet of lunch for her. 
Somebody ran outside the door and brought 





in the huge vacuum jug of lemonade. The jug 
from Paul’s mother’s kitchen, Jeannie thought. 
How did she ever sneak that out ? Somebody 
else went into Jeannie’s kitchen and came 
back with a tray of glasses. 

Tissue paper and ribbons folded carefully 
around her hand. Bootees and shirts, blankets 
and sheets, jackets and robes. The giver after 
the fifth present going to have the next baby! 

“T told you I’d corral Chick Munson after 
Easter Week,” Sandy screamed hysterically 
when Jeannie read her name on the tiny card. 

Mary sat on the floor beside Jeannie and 
smoothed the papers into neat squares, as if 
they would be used soon again. She looked up 
from time to time and smiled. And all the long 
year since -last June was unlived between 
them. 

She handed Jeannie the last present. The 
look was longer, steadier, suddenly serious. 

It was a big box. The bows were more 
richly tied, more luxuriant of ribbon than the 
others. Jeannie set the cover down and 
folded back the tissue. It was a carriage robe. 
Crocheted of down, pure fluffy silky wool, 
fine and neat, big and beautiful. A blanket for 
a king, made of small loving stitches and hours 
of life. 

Jeannie searched for the card. 

“Tt’s from mother,’ Mary said softly. ““She’s 
been working on it for months. She just—we 
just—needed an excuse ——” 

Jeannie reached down her hand and tried 
not to cry. Mary’s hand in hers was again an 
eleven-year-old one, swinging off to school, 
over the hill and through Sandford’s field. 


Everybody talked very fast. 

Then everybody stood up, fluffing out the 
frills, jangling the bracelets, pulling out the 
compacts and stirring up the sweet young 
scent. 

“Do you have to go?”’ Jeannie asked. “All 
of you at once?” She looked at Mary. 

“Have to,”’ Dot said briskly. “Chick’s pick- 
ing me up at six. Off to Balboa. Off to the 
races. Anything can happen at Balboa, Jean- 
nie. You said so yourself.” 

“T’ll meet you at Joe’s —— 

“Who’s going to drive Miss Elms ——” 

“You going to take a formal?” 

“How about I borrow your green jeans, 
Peggy? You know you’re getting too fat ——” 

Easter Week at Balboa. 

As suddenly, more suddenly than they had 
tiptoed up the stairs, they were shuffling down 
them. Their good-bys, their “Good luck, 
Jeannie,” their ““No thanks necessary,” ‘See 
you soon’’—all little colored ribbons floating 
out behind them. 

“Mary?” Jeannie said, touching her arm, 
holding her another moment at the top of the 
stairs. 

“T have to go,” Mary said. “I—I’m on my 
way to Balboa too. There’s a new boy ——” 
Abruptly she put her arms around Jeannie. 
“Oh, honey, I have so many many things to 
tell you. But after Easter, huh? Later, 
huh? Mom will call you. She wants you and 
Paul for dinner tomorrow. Grammy too.” 

“Mary, it’s—it’s ——” 
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Mary grinned. “‘Easy, breezy,” she whis- 
pered. “Mom wants to be a grandmother. 
Dad wants to be a grandpa. I want to be an 
aunt. It’s as simple as that. And not for the 
first time. You know?” 

She turned quickly and:ran down the stairs, 
only six steps behind the rest of them. Just a 
little bit behind the rest of them. On the way 
to Balboa. To the blue above and the blue be- 
low and a week that belonged purely to all of 
them. The springtime boys and girls. 

It started in Jeannie’s throat and she didn’t 
know what it was. But it had to come out and 
it did. It came out shrill and loud and demand- 
ing. 

“Wait for me,”’ she cried. ‘““Oh—Mary—ev- 
erybody—wait for me!”’ 

She found herself running heavily, thump- 
ingly, a parody of their lightness, down the 
stairs. She found herself halfway down the 
stairs, clutching the rail, her head bowed, sobs 
tearing her shoulders between the blades, the 
echoes of her screams filling all the stair well. 

“Wait for me! Wait for me! Everybody— 
anybody—wait for me!” 

The baby kicked her, sharply, in reprimand. 

She stood up slowly and pulled herself, 
laden and tired, up the stairs. She went 
through the door and closed it. She stood be- 
fore the tissue papers and the ribbons and the 
opened boxes. 

For a long time she couldn’t see what was in 
the boxes. Couldn’t see a thing. 

Then she rubbed the back of her hand 
roughly against her eyes. She took a deep 
breath and picked up the first box. In it was a 
bonnet. Incredibly soft. She lifted it with two 
fingers and held it up, as if to the light. How 
small, she thought. How tiny, to be filled with 
life. 

She touched them all, examining the stitches, 
feeling the delicacy, the promise. 

Behind all her movements, deep as the baby, 
there were those words, aching now instead of 
stabbing: Wait for me. Wait for me. Wait for 
me. 

The phone rang. She walked steadily, the 
bonnet in her hands, into the kitchen and 
picked up the receiver. 

“Oh, Mother Hobart,” she said brightly, 
for the first time and yet with a sense of great 
familiarity. “‘That beautiful, beautiful robe. 
And you made it all yourself.” 

Wait for me, softly, softly, farther and dim- 
mer. Wait for me. 

“We'd love to. Oh, how we'd love to. Paul 
will be so happy. He'll just—well, I don’t 
know what he’ll do. ... About two... . Yes— 
yes—a good long talk. To make up ——” 

She put the receiver back at last. There was 
a click at the front door. 

“Jeannie,” Paul called loudly. “Jeannie, 
I’m home.” 

She turned sharply. ‘Paul,’ she cried, 
all lift and lightness, “‘Paul—you’ll never 
guess ——” 

She moved quickly toward-the front room, 
toward Paul, toward her husband, twirling the 
tiny, incredibly soft bonnet on her fingers. 

Wait for me? she thought. No. No, indeed. 
I'll just have to wait for them. 
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thought I favored my father. Well, maybe I 
did. He was deputy sheriff in those days, and 
the happiest times I remember were going to 
Wichita Falls with him to court. I thought I 
wanted to be an FBI girl—until I found out 
how much education you need for that. I 
never was one for school. All I liked about 
high school was phys ed and band. I played 
the drums.” 

Like Sonny, Bess is the baby of her family. 
She has two older sisters and a brother. She 
matured early and always looked and acted, 
she says, much older than her age. When she 
was fourteen she went with her father to watch 
a rehearsal of the Boomtown Dancers, a group 
of eighteen mounted square dancers. A girl 
was out with an injury and she offered to sub- 
stitute for her. After that she rode as a regular 
member of the Boomtown Dancers, perform- 
ing at various rodeo and livestock shows. She 
was excused from high school a week or two 


at a time to make the trips. When she was six- 
teen, she met Sonny at a rodeo in Mangum, 
Oklahoma. He was then twenty-one. 

Sonny grew up on an 87,500-acre ranch— 
the combined Madano and Zapata ranches— 
in the San Luis Valley near Hooper, Colorado. 
He has two older sisters. As a small child he 
was taught by his mother with the aid of a 
correspondence course. Later, he rode a horse 
seven, miles each way to school. “I went to 
school only to play football,’ Sonny says. 
Bess agrees: “If our boys aren’t football 
players, I’ll just die.” 

When Sonny was sixteen he decided he had 
enough of cold weather in Colorado and tak- 
ing orders from his father, so he left home for 
Arizona, where he got a job as a ranch hand. 
*T know all about ranching,” he says. ““Every- 
one thinks a cowboy’s life is glamorous. Ii’s 
about the most unglamorous, overworked and 
underpaid job you can get. You spend many 
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hours in the saddle in every kind of weather. 
At six in the morning you are on your horse; 
when evening comes you don’t just quit be- 
cause it’s quitting time. If something needs 
doing, if you are out on the range and you 
come upon some cow that’s got herself stuck 
in a bog hole, you stay with her until you get 
her out. Many’s the time I didn’t get home 


until midnight. 

“Dad found out where I was and he made a 
trip down here to try to persuade me to come 
home. I wouldn’t go. Then he told the rancher 
that I was too young to work—I wasn’t quite 
seventeen. He said, ‘If you fire the boy, I think 
That’s what hap- 


maybe he'll come home.’ 
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pened, but I was just stubborn enough to hang 
around here in Tucson for another month 
before going back.” 

Sonny’s father, Howard Key Linger, man- 
aged the Madano and Zapata ranches, which 
he inherited from his father jointly with his 
two brothers and a sister. They sold the estate 
in 1947 for nearly $1,000,000. Mr. Linger is 
now secretary-treasurer of the American 
Quarter Horse Association and lives in Ama- 
rillo, Texas. 

Father and son are mutual admirers today, 
and firm friends, but Sonny maintains com- 
plete independence from his family as he has 
since he was sixteen. 
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He was awarded an athletic scholarship at 
Sul Ross State College in Abilene, Texas, but 
just as he was about to enroll he heard of the 
rodeo in Madison Square Garden, so he went 
to New York instead. Although he won about 
$800 as a rodeo contestant, he spent a miser- 
able two months in Manhattan. “People kept 
gawking at my big hat and I couldn’t find any- 
thing I like to eat in all of New York City.” 
He enlisted in the Navy, took boot training 
in San Diego and had seventeen months of sea 
duty. He liked the sea, but when he was re- 
leased from the Navy he went back immedi- 
ately to his first love—rodeo. 

When he met Bess, she was dating Casey 
Tibbs, a handsome curly-headed cowboy and 
one of the greats in rodeo. Casey Tibbs won 
the all-around-cowboy championship in 1951 
when he was nine- 
teen, and again in 
1955. He was saddle- 
bronc champion in 
1949, 1951, 1952, 
1953 and 1954. “And 
Bess stood him up 
for me!”’ Sonny says 
happily. He was 
working for Beutler 
Brothers and con- 
testing with limited 
success. 

At the end of the 
1951 season Sonny 
retired from rodeo 
and got a job as 
foreman, with house 
included, on a ranch 
near Fort Supply, 
Oklahoma. He tele- 
phoned Bess in 
Burkburnett, Texas. 
“Have you got your 
clothes packed?” he | 
asked her. | 

“No,” she said, 
“whyshouldI have?” 

“How would you 
like to come up here 
and live with me?” 

““Shouldn’t we get 
married first?” 

“That’s what I 
mean—canyoumake 
it this weekend?” 

The weekend was 
four days away. She 
made it. They were 
married in January, 
1952, an informal 
wedding in the Burk- 
burnett Baptist 
Church. The bride 
wore a_navy-blue 
satin dress with white 
accessories. The 
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brown suit he bought L 
especially for the oc- 
casion. He wore the 
suit on his wedding 
day—and the day after—never again. Bess cut 
it up to make a maternity jacket and skirt be- 
fore Larry was born. Sonny hasn’t owned a 
suit since. 


They went to the Fort Worth rodeo and 
livestock show for their three-day honeymoon, 
then back to the ranch in Oklahoma. Bess 
was blissfully happy at the prospect of staying 
in one place. ““When I married Sonny, I never 
in the world thought he would ever go back 
to rodeoing,”’ she remembers with a sigh. ““We 
had this lovely house that had been redeco- 
rated just for us—five huge rooms, a big porch 
in the front and one in the back with a closed- 
in yard and chickens. Well, we lasted exactly 
six weeks. Sonny just couldn’t get rodeo out 
of his system. He didn’t say anything, but I 
knew something was wrong. He is a hard 
worker—a perfectionist—and he was letting 
things slide. Then one day he announced that 
we were leaving—just like that. Maybe if 
instead of February it had been spring or 
summer, ranching would have stood a chance. 
As it was—well, if Sonny isn’t happy, I can’t 
be happy. So back to rodeo we went.” 

Bess was pregnant and returned to Burk- 
burnett to stay with her parents until the child 
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was born—she thought. Sonny returned to his 
job with Beutler Brothers and went on the 
road following the rodeos. They both decided 
this would never do. Bess was determined to 
be with Sonny and he was equally determined 
to have her, so she became a “rodeo wife,” 
accompanying him from town to town and 
living in motels and hotel rooms, something 
she had sworn she would never do. 


Sie stretched her luck a bit too far and 
Larry was born in Denver instead of at home 
in Burkburnett as she had planned. She 
wanted to name their first son for his father, 
but Sonny vetoed the suggestion. ““No more 
juniors,”’ he said. 

“T don’t see why not.” 

“That’s because you’re not a junior,” he 
told her. He is—and 
got stuck with the 
nickname “Sonny.” 
It’s bad, he thinks, 
but not so awful as 
“Junior.” 

In the fall of 1953 
they decided to make 
Burkburnett their 
headquarters. They 
rented an apartment 
and went “hog wild” 
buying furniture for 
it—new diningroom, 
bedroom and dinette 
sets. 

Pat was born in 
| Burkburnett two 
days before Easter 
| the following year 

and Bess came home 
from the hospital on 

Sunday morning. 
| Sonny arrived and 
stayed to fix her 

lunch, but he had to 
leave almost imme- 
diately becausehehad 
a trucking job for 
Beutler Brothers. 
Bess was left alone 
with her new son and 
Larry, then eighteen 
months old. Her 
mother, ill with pneu- 
monia, had just got 
out of the hospital 
herself and could not 
stay with her. “‘I 
surely spent one mis- 
erably lonely Easter 
Sunday,” she re- 
members. 

That summer, 
with two babies ina 
pickup truck, the 
Lingers camped out 
near various rodeos. 
They camped out 
again the summer of 
1955 with three chil- 
dren (Amber was 
born in May, 1955). Camping with two small 
children and an infant does not seem to Bess 
to be any special hardship: ““Amber slept in a 
car bed; all my babies were breast-fed, so that 
was no problem. When getting laundry done 
was difficult, we used disposable diapers. It 
wasn't hard at all.” 

When the 1955 rodeo season began, they 
gave up their apartment at Burkburnett and 
sold the furniture at a tremendous loss—a 
quarter of the original cost. Then they bought 
their first trailer. Bess has occasionally driven 
alone with the children and pulled the trailer 
to the next rodeo. “I never know if I’m going 
to get there,’ she says, “but I sure plan on it 
awful hard.” 

Although trailer life keeps her somewhat 
isolated, she keeps busy. She bakes regularly 
(a pie lasts one meal, a cake two); she sews all 
Amber’s clothing, Sonny’s fitted shirts and 
some of her own things. She does the laundry 
twice a week—or “whenever the hamper is 
full.’ A “serve yourself” laundry is usually 
available in the towns they visit. She irons 
everything, including blue jeans. “They look 
so much nicer that way, and I like to starch 
things too. They don’t get so soiled. Some of 
the cowboys have their blue denim Levis dry- 
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cleaned so they won’t lose their color.”” When 
she has nothing else to do she can always 
sweep the trailer floor, which she does approx- 
imately twenty times a day, wetting the edge 
of a paper towel to sweep up dirt the children 
track in. 

Living in a trailer with three children is 
especially confining for her on rainy days. 
Even when the children can play outdoors, as 
they do most of the time, Bess must keep them 
in sight. During the rodeo in El Paso, Pat did 
disappear, to be returned by the police an hour 
later. Then he refused to get out of the police 
car. 

Pat is the boy who gets into things and grins 
engagingly when Bess threatens, “I'll take 
the fly swatter ‘to you!” Last year he had 
a birthday party—with seven or eight chil- 
dren—in the trailer park under the trees. He 
insisted on sitting in the middle of the table, 
and since it was his birthday, he sat in the 
middle of the table. One time in Cheyenne he 
ate a good many of Bess’ reducing pills—they 
never were sure how many—and had to be 
rushed to the hospital. He remained under 
observation overnight, but nothing happened 
to him that Epsom salts would not have done 
as well. He was returned home the next day, 
an exhausted but still fat and sassy little 
boy. (The pills never did Bess any good 
either.) 

Last year in Phoenix their trailer was parked 
directly opposite the steer pen. Suddenly all 
three children were missing. Bess thought 
Sonny was watching them; he thought she 
was. They found the children in the steer pen, 
gaily dodging hoofs as they chased the huge 
animals from one end of the pen to the other. 
Larry was trying to rope one; Pat and Amber 

were swinging their arms and yelling, oblivi- 
ous of the danger if Larry succeeded or if one 
of the steers challenged their authority. 

Bess and the children attend rodeo per- 
formances only when Sonny is riding. Other 
rodeo wives visit her, of course, and occa- 
sionally they have a party in the trailer. She 
can serve six dinner guests at the table if the 
children eat at their small folding table in the 
“living room.” 

But much of the time Bess is alone in the 
trailer with the children. ‘“‘When there are 
evening performances I am alone every night. 
I see Sonny only at mealtimes. The night 
rodeos are usually over by ten-thirty, but 
he often works until midnight. 

“He likes to sit around and talk with the 
other cowboys. You’ve never seen anything 
like cowboys. They can just sit for hours and 
talk about some old horse they rode ten years 
ago. Even if they are in the same contest, one 
who knows a certain horse will cheerfully tell 
the others all he knows about it—it makes no 
difference that they are all competing for the 
same prize money. Talk about loyalty!’ 

She is, she admits, terribly jealous if Sonny 
so much as looks at another woman, but she 


is proud that he wants her and the children 
with him on the rodeo circuit. “Most rodeo 
cowboys leave their families at home, just go 
from town to town and have themselves a high 
old time. I’m trying to cure myself of being 
jealous—of horses,” she says with a gleam 
in her eye, “but I am still powerful jealous of 
women.” 

Sonny thinks one of his most interesting 
experiences in rodeo was doubling for one of 
the stars in the movie, The Arena, which 
was shot in Tucson with Beutler Brothers 
stock. “One of the actresses fell in love with 
him,” Bess explains. 

“Well, I couldn’t help that,” Sonny drawls, 
dismissing the thought. “In one of the scenes 
a horse stepped on my neck and I had to be 
carried out. I would have got up and walked 
out if I had known anything about it.” 

He was unconscious for a couple of hours 
after the accident. Months later, when he was 
watching the movie in a theater, someone be- 
hind him snickered during the bronc-riding 
sequence when he was tossed and the horse 
stepped on his neck. “‘They surely do know 
how to fake these things,” the know-it-all 
whispered. Sonny rubbed his neck but didn’t 
look around. 


In more than ten years of rodeo contesting, 
he has not broken a bone. ‘“‘A concussion or 
two, and lots of bruises,” he summarizes, 
“had my back hurt once, my neck stomped, a 
few stitches in my head, lots of hide knocked 
off, but no broken bones.” He has appeared, 
momentarily, in other movies, including Bus 
Stop, with Marilyn Monroe. The rodeo scenes 
were shot in Cheyenne. 

He says for him the appeal of rodeo is “‘the 
feeling of not being tied down, not seeing the 
same scenery every day—I can’t stand rou- 
tine.” The thrill of contesting, he feels, is 
much the same as it is in any other sport, but 
in rodeo man is pitted against both man and 
beast—and pays for the privilege. An entry 
fee is charged for each event and the cowboy’s 
chances of placing in the money in a big rodeo 
are not good. 

Sonny explains: “Take saddle-bronc rid- 
ing. There were sixty-one contestants in that 
event in this four-day Tucson rodeo—about 
the best riders there are. Only six of them 
will win any money, and they have to be 
lucky. First, you have to draw a good bucking 
horse, then stay with him—nine seconds in 
this rodeo—in order to qualify. The judges 
score both the horse and the rider on a point 
system. If the horse don’t buck so well, as 
my horse didn’t today, you can’t score 
high. I won’t place in the money this time.” 
Sonny has tried about all the events of 
rodeo —bareback-bronc riding, saddle-bronc, 
bull riding, bulldogging and even some 
roping. He has found that he does best in 
saddle-bronc riding, so he now contests only 
in that event. 


HOW THE LINGERS SPEND THEIR MONEY 
ee EACH MONTH 


Since some of Bess and Sonny Linger’s income depends upon his rodeo win- 
nings and part-time employment during the rodeo off season, it varies con- 
siderably. In 1957, a high-income year for them, they received $7200, for an 
average monthly income of $600. They were required to pay very little income 
tax on this amount because they have five exemptions and Sonny’s expenses as a 


rodeo contestant are deductible. 


$130.00 
50.00 
141.50 


Groceries. 

Clothing. : 

Car and trailer payments. 

Gasoline, oil and repairs 
($1062.12 in 1957). 

Rodeo entry fees ($480 
in 1957) . 

Recreation (including * “eat 
ing out” on road) . 

Fuel (butane gas) . E 

Trailer parking, electricity 
and water . : 


88.50 
40.00 


30.00 
3.00 


25.00 


3.00 
2.00 
6.00 


Medical and dental . 

Church 

Household cleaning supplies. 

Dry cleaning, shoe repair, 
laundry . er 

Magazines, newspapers 

Cigarettes . 

Income tax. 

Insurance (part of Rodeo 
Cowboy Association 
dues) . 


5.00 
5.00 
4.50 
4.63 


: 2.00 
Total $540.13 13 


The balance of their income goes for miscellaneous traveling expenses and 
into a savings account they maintain in Burkburnett, Texas. 





The rodeo season is from January to Octo- 
ber each year, with a dull month in April. 
During the off months, he has in the past 
worked at almost any laboring job he could 
get. With an eye to the future, he has now 
picked his specialty—operating heavy-duty 
construction equipment. This spring he com- 
pleted a six-week course at Texas A. and M. 
which qualified him for operating bulldozers 
and other earth-moving machines. He expects 
to find part-time employment in this type of 
work and continue rodeoing for at least sev- 
eral more years. After that he would like to 
own his own string of rodeo stock, or perhaps 
get into construction work permanently. 


If 


“Heaven knows he would die working in- 
doors,”’ Bess says. 

“TI don’t know how I'll be able to follow the 
rodeos when the children are old enough for 
school. Larry won't be able to start in Burk- 
burnett until he is seven—that’s two years 
away. I'll worry about it then. I'll just have to 
stay in Burk during the school year, but we'll 
be able to be with Sonny during the summer— 
and maybe I'll be able to sneak off a week now 
and then to be with him during the school 
year. Honestly, I don’t see much of a future 
for us in rodeo.” 

“Oh, things will work out all right,” 
says. “They always do.” 


Sonny 
END 


the socks a aceon 
with growing feet! 


FRUIT OF THE LOOM 
STRETCH SOCKS 


You can almost see children grow! And Fruit of the 
Loom Stretch Socks grow right along with them. 
Always a good, healthy fit—never too big, never too 
too, for extra softness. Give your 


small. 


children a “growing friendship” with Fruit of the 
Loom Stretch Socks—for all ages—at your nearby 
F. W. Woolworth store, and at depart- 
ment and variety stores in your city. 
America’s greatest sock value...from 
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HOW TO FRAME A HOUSE LIKE A PICTURE 


At the same time transform its appearance, 
multiply its pleasures, improve its privacy, 


raise its value and lessen its upkeep. 





The price paid for the foundation planting against the house in the be- 
fore picture above would have paid for practically all the plants in the 
after pictures, at sizes roughly five years younger, smaller than you see. 


Observe in the general view below how a simple inexpensive fence frames 
and personalizes the house, concentrates attractive and usable living space 
all around it which a further framework of flowering trees enhances. 








hree-rail fencing across the front; a four-rail at the far end, and five-rail to screen the 
service yard in back. It is just far enough from the house in front to make a pleasant 
patio, beautify the entrance, create a setting. The flowering trees aid and abet taller and 
denser protection and all-out attractiveness. So does the flower border inside the fence. The 
geranium bench against the house is an easy decorating idea. The slender columnar ging- 
koes close to the house are there to give greater and greater style and distinction to the 
house the taller they grow, a trick that goes back to the architect-gardeners of the Italian 
villas. The Japanese hollies are a cushioning buffer for people getting out of their cars. But 
probably the most useful and gratifying feature here winter, summer, spring and fall is the 
paving, right up to the house, and all around it. Here it happens to be brick laid dry on 
sand. Figure on about 30 cents a square foot for the bricks and sand if you lay them your- 
self. Child’s play. Say about $200 for the paving you see here; $200 for the plants you see, 
five years smaller; say $100 for the fencing. But look what all together it does for the house! 
| By RICHARD PRATT 
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BRICK PATH 
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The plan at the left portrays the principles of JouURNAL landscaping, 
not only as it applies to this small home in particular but to almost 
any house and lot anywhere. It’s as simple as this: a framework of 
fencing and flowering trees; paving that surrounds the house; and 
elimination of all foundation planting. The ground outside the house 
suddenly becomes pathway and sitting places right up to the walls; 
the house suddenly becomes reachable all around for painting 
and repairs; the windows for cleaning, screening and storm-sashing. 





VASHINGTON THORNS 5. ANNUALS, 
. JAPANESE HOLLIES PERENNIAL 
- COLUMNAR GINGKOES 6. GERANIUM BI 
. FLOWERING DOGWOODS 7. ANDROMEDA 
8. CLIMBING ROSI 









The Telephone Way 
to a Happier Day 


Try it today when the dishes are done, beds made, 
clothes in the washer. You’ve earned a break. 












So relax a little and pick up the telephone. Enjoy 
a cheerful visit with a friend or loved one. 


It’s so easy to do, whatever the miles may be. 


Mp, 


For no one is ever far away by telephone. 


It helps to make any day a happier day at both 
ends of the line. 


tA 
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“It’s fun to phone” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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WHAT DO YOU SAY TO A CHILD? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 


be casual, natural and, if necessary, brief, so 
that the father will not come to dread them. 
There should not be a need for a present every 
week. (It’s carrying casualness too far, though, 
if the father just parks a young child in his 
office or car while he transacts business, unless 
the child has something to do that he really 
enjoys.) 

I think it’s the mother’s job, if the child is 
being frequently disappointed by the father, 
to let the father know how much his visits 






mean. But if the father won’t admit the im- 
portance of visits and stays away for months, 
the mother can explain to the child that lack 
of love is not the cause, but perhaps his cross- 
ness at her, his feeling bad that he couldn’t 
learn how to live with his wife and child, his 
effort to forget the things he feels sorry about. 

The final argument for a mother’s not trying 
to win the child to her side or to alienate him 
from the father is that children’s attitudes are 
so likely to change in adolescence. At that 
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Health- 





ANA 


time a boy may become quite intolerant of 
his mother—because he wants to be inde- 
pendent, because he feels that she is completely 
out of touch with a young man’s way of look- 
ing at things and because, with his newly 
imposed sexual awareness, he doesn’t want to 
be close to her. With such feelings a boy who 
has previously been very much on his mother’s 
side may swing violently to allegiance to his 
father, not so much because of what his father 
has to offer but to flee his mother. A girl in 
adolescence normally becomes more rivalrous 
with her mother, at least unconsciously, and 
more affectionately attached to her father. So 
she, too, may decide suddenly that it wasn’t 


tex Is to wear 





Can you guess the homonyms? They are words that sound alike but mean different things. Example: wear and 
where. Health-tex is to wear no matter where you go. It may look too expensive for words, but Health-tex 


fits the budget of anyone who wears size 6 months to size 8. Health-tex shirts, shorts, slacks, sets 


(and lots more) are very well made by THE STANDARD ROMPER CO., INC., 1350 Broadway, New York 18. 
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her father who was the villain all along, but 
her mother. 

In the long run a child of divided parents 
will be much more likely to love and respect 
each one most, and more consistently, if he is 
encouraged to think the best of both of them. 

A helpful book is CHILDREN OF Divorce, by 
Dr. Louise Despert, published by Doubleday 
& Co., Inc., Garden City, New York. Price, 
$3.50. 


Dr. Spock regrets that it is impossible for him to answer 
letters personally. However, he is delighted to receive 
suggestions of topics of truly general interest. —Ed. 


WHY PREMARITAL SEX 
IS ALWAYS WRONG 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56 


dance, so much time for the snack bar, so 
much time for the trip home. But I insisted that 
the evening must be filled; there must be no 
empty spaces with nothing going on, no op- 
portunity for petting, for the possibility of un- 
controlled passion. 

A little fifteen-year-old girl said to me, 
“When should a girl express her feelings for 
her boy friend?” 

I said quickly, ““When she has her hand on 
the knob of her front door!”’ But I went back 
to explain more gently that she must make sure 
the affection she was expressing was honest 
and true. She must sort out why she was 
expressing anything more than a cheerful 
good-by. She must never pet with a boy ina 
dark hall or an automobile simply because 
he expected it, or because other girls did it, or 
because she wanted to go out again. If she did, 
she would be putting a price tag on her beauty, 
her dreams and her inner sense of value. 

To talk to a fifteen-year-old about the diffi- 
culties of controlling passion seems ridicu- 
lous. But you see, she may be enmeshed with 
a boy who is eighteen or nineteen, who has 
left school, is earning good wages, is driving 
his own car, and is in a situation entirely dif- 
ferent from her own. I have been haunted 
during the last three months by three fifteen- 
year-olds, all of whom became pregnant. In 
all cases the boys were eighteen or nineteen 
and had left school. I must come out in a 
flat-footed fashion and say to every mother 
and father. “Do not allow your fifteen-year- 
old daughter to go out with boys who are 
eighteen or nineteen.” I may be archaic in 
my thinking, but I would lay down this rule 
and stick to it. 


A fifteen-year-old is not able to understand, 
let alone survive, the more sophisticated, ex- 
perienced, marauding passion. At fifteen, she 
is hardly able to make a decision about what 
to wear or when to stand or sit. She is full of 
capricious lassitude, her emotional control 
has not been developed to any extent. She 
cannot be expected to adhere to the type of 
behavior or moral code which she may have 
set for herself when she started out to a party 
involving older, more experienced boys. 

It is extraordinary to me to hear parents 
throughout our countries bleating, ““How can 
we change these courtship patterns?” It should 
be easy if mothers and fathers are wise enough 
to insist, consistently and constantly, on 
knowing their daughters’ escorts; and making 
an honorable arrangement that their daugh- 
ters shall be brought home, at a certain hour, 
in gentleness and happiness. This takes time, 
it takes forethought, and it takes discipline. 
The problem of premarital sex experience in 
a fifteen-year-old, which sounds so ludicrous, 
should be easily controlled by the mother and 
father. We should be able to master this first 
modern variation on the ancient theme, and 
do away with its dissonance. 

The second variation which is giving me 
great cause for alarm is the number of 
eighteen- and nineteen-year-old girls from 
happy, well-organized families who are having 
premarital sex experience, becoming pregnant 
and getting married quickly. Their homes 
are financially secure, intellectually inter- 
ested; their parents have lived together 
happily and have tried, I am sure, to set forth 
certain value standards within the family. Yet 
it is the children of these families who have had 





to change their whole future lives by marrying 
before they are ready to undertake the re- 
sponsibility of marriage—to say nothing of 
parenthood. I have been trying to analyze 
the reason for this. I believe it is associated 
with the fact that, at present, the change in a 
girl’s life after marriage is slight, and there 
are many factors she does not have to face. In 
her parents’ home she has always been free 
to come and go; after marriage she will work, 
and still be free to come and go. She will not 
have to prepare herself for a new and rigid 
family structure. These beautiful college girls, 
nurses in training, young business girls of 
happy homes have not understood that there 
is a price to pay for a happy marriage. The 
price is high. The gift the bride should bring 
to marriage is a whole being radiant with life, 
a faith in herself which no man has ever de- 
stroyed. 

In preparing for marriage the bride should 
learn to cherish the brightness, the fire, the 
wholeness of her love and desire for her hus- 
band. This is creation—this is life—this is 
good. Sex experience before marriage dis- 
sipates the fire, shadows the light; and this is 
bad. Why do not intelligent, happily married 
mothers explain this to their daughters? The 
tragedy of girls who have not understood runs 
through the whole of life—it is not limited 
to poor, unloving and broken homes. 

One of the fundamental facts of life that I 
have stressed in my articles and lectures is 
that every girl is “that sort of girl.” Every 
girl is subject to the same threats and power 
of passion. A mother called me last week in a 
great agony of emotion and a sense of total 
defeat. She said, “I have failed my daugh- 
ter—but I thought she knew!” 

I felt a surge of incredulous anger at the in- 

ability of the mother to prepare her daughter, 

not by the simple facts of conception and 
birth but by some explanation of how pas- 
sion works. Only as a girl develops through 
puberty into adulthood can she know the 
thrust of desire. Only then can she realize how 
fast it can gain momentum. Surely these in- 
telligent, loving mothers can tell their daugh- 
ters a little bit more about the discipline they 
must use to combat this force. Chastity is often 
thought to indicate coolness, distance, a well- 
cared-for garden with a “keep-off” sign. But 
chastity is not like that. Chastity is a battle- 
ground in which the stakes are high—so high 
that they make the struggle worth while. 

Why do these happy, intelligent girls, with 
everything before them for living, lose the 
battle? I think there are three main reasons. 
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First, they are very anxious to give of them- 
selves. This is one of the most wonderful feel- 
ings anyone can have: to be wanted, and to 
want to give. But it is important for these girls 
to know the value of what they are giving, and 
what will happen to that gift. Sometimes, 
wanting to give a little, they give too much. It 
is almost impossible for a generous-hearted 
girl to know where to stop at the time when 
the decision must be made. 

Second, the girl may have suddenly become 
greatly involved with a boy whom she wants 
at any cost. This type is very difficult to deal 
with. For she says quite consciously, “I must 
have this boy for my own, and I can’t keep 
him unless I give him what he wants.” You 
can reach this girl only by explaining a fun- 
damental principle of life: that in any decision 
involving the force of nature itself, if you 
insist on having it for your own, you lose it. 
A wife who demands her husband, a mother 
who demands her daughter, a girl who be- 
comes possessive of her lover—none can 
possess the force of life by demand. This is a 
hard thing to teach to any young person. It 
almost has to be learned by experience. 


The third type of girl who loses the battle 
of chastity is the girl who really enjoys the ex- 
citement cf the chase and the finding of the 
prize. Before she realizes what is happening, 
she has no more control over her own desire; 
in the time it takes to blink, she has reached 
the point of no return. This mechanism of 
desire can be triggered unexpectedly. There 
can always come a moment between a woman 
and a man when.control and judgment are 
impossible. An easy companionship traveling 
at about ten miles an hour can shift without 
warning to a blinding passion going a hundred 
miles an hour, changed by a glandular whim 
which makes a mockery of conscience and 
discretion. In a moment, the self-respect and 
composure of a girl can be eternally damaged. 
Whatever the reason for premarital sex ex- 
perience, it always destroys. 

The third variation which has caused me 
great concern during the past year was 
brought to my attention keenly a few days ago. 
A neighbor dropped in from his own home, 
carrying a number of car keys. His eighteen- 
year-old son, just back from his first year at 
college, was having a party. Some of the boys 
had brought bottles. 

My friend said, “‘I told the boys, ‘I will take 
your car keys because I don’t want anyone 
at this party to drive a car unfit.’’” He was 
feeling gay and debonair because he had been 


nd 
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careful to protect the community from boys in 
no condition to drive. Yet he had left these 
young boys and girls alone, including his own 
fifteen-year-old daughter. It was wise to see 
that no physical harm should come to the 
group from an automobile, but what un- 
accountable damage could be done to the girls 
at the party by a group who were quite hap- 
pily preparing to behave in an unseemly 
manner! 

For what can we expect of an eighteen- 
year-old boy, just entering a new period of his 
life, who feels he must prove his manhood; 
must demonstrate to his girl that he is virile 
and strong? Perhaps the behavior at that par- 


ticular party was not wanton. Yet I am in 
despair because the father thought only of the 
danger of automobile accidents. 

If you were to make a cross-country in- 
quiry into the hopes of fathers for their 
eighteen-year-old sons, what would you find? 
I venture that most would ask that their sons 
be sped on the road to financial security. Per- 
haps an occasional father might ask for an 
education in the sciences for his boy, or that 
he might make a great contribution to the 
world. 

But parents must also help their sons to 
find an acceptable method of proving them- 
selves. Some parents do try to instruct their 





SCHOOLS AND- COLLEGES 


THESE ADVERTISERS WILL BE GLAD TO SEND BULLETINS AND ARRANGE 
PERSONAL INTERVIEWS. IN WRITING, MENTION YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 380 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK17, NEW YORK 





Boys’ Schools 





New York Military Academy 

Develops today’s Youth for tomorrow's world by building 
mind, body, character, leadership. R.O.T.C. Graduates 
all colleges. Infantry, Aeronautics, Artillery. Band scholar- 
ships. Grades 1-12. Catalog. Est. 1889 


17 Academy Ave., ComnwvalleoneHadsort N.Y. 





Coeducational Schools 


In Arizona. A coed ranch school. 
Judson School Grades 1 to 12. College Prepara- 
tory. Accredited. Beautiful location in Paradise Valley near 
Phoenix. Healthful, warm climate. Small classes. Riding & 
polo included in tuition. Tennis, swimming, pack trips, 
fishing, rodeos, riflery, roping, music. 30th year. Catalog. 


David J. Wick, Headmaster, Scottsdale, Arizona 
Medical Technology 


Northwest Institute of Medical Labora- 
tory Technique Founded 1918. M. D. Faculty. 


Courses to 12 mos. in clinical 
laboratory, X-ray and EKG. Free placement service. Coed 
classes start Jan., Apr., July, Oct. G. I. approved. Catalog. 


3418 E. Lake Street, Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
College of Medical Technology 


Medical Technician Training. Also X-Ray. Graduates in de- 
mand, excellent pay. Free nation-wide placement. Approved 
school. Dorms. Athletics. Coed. Courses 3 to 15 months. 
Write for Catalog L giving year of high school gradua- 
tion. 1900 LaSalle Avenue, Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 








Fine & Applied Arts 





Ray-Vogue Schools 


Commercial Art, Photography, Interior Decoration, Dress 
Design. Fashion Merchandising with Modeling. Fashion 
Illustration. Coed. Attractive dormitory for girls. Enter 
October 6. Write Registrar, Room 706. Specify course. 


Ray-Vogue Schools, 750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 





Dramatic Arts 





74th Year. Thorough 
preparation for Stage, 


American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts  fi'Sotior Vear public 


performances on B’way. 2 yr. day courses approved for 
Korean Veterans. Part-time evening courses. Saturday Teen 


age groups. Rm. 195, 245 West 52nd St., N.Y. 19 
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PEEKS 
meets today’s 


educational challenge 


125th year marks intensifled COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
program for students of good or above average ability 
to advance to higher levels in Fundamentals includ- 
ing Mathematics. Sciences, and Foreign Language. 
This program which begins at 7th grade, also permits 
capable, interested students to enter at 8th, 9th & 
10th grades. 

Boys learn to study through interesting dynamic 
instruction, small classes, men teachers. Students 
advance in each subject according to their ability 
under flexible grouping. 

Military training develops leadership, self-disci- 
pline and systematic habits. All Sports with expert 
coaching. Rifle team, Band, Glee Club, Social Life. 
Modern brick buildings. Swimming Pool, Gym. 

Superior achievement records in College and Life. 
For catalog and ‘‘Why Fundamentals Early,” write 


Box 409, PEEKSKILL MILITARY Sone. 
Peekskill-on-Hudson 4, N. Y. Tel. 7-4520 




























Business & Secretarial 


SHORTHAND wn 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 
per minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 
ABC's. Easiest to learn, write, transcribe. Lowest 
cost. Over 350,000 graduates. Typing available. 
eae Year. Write for FREE booklet to 


55 W. 42 St. 





B.S. degree in 2 or 3 yrs. Profes- 
Bryant College sional training for business lead- 
ership. Business Administration: Acctg., Management, 
Marketing. Exec. Secretarial: Admin., Legal, Acctg., Med. 
Business Teacher-Ed.: 4 yrs. 1-yr. Sec’! Diploma. Coed. 
26 bldgs., dorms. Vet appr. 96th yr. Sept., Feb. entrance. 


Catalog: Ruth West, Bryant College, Providence 6, R. I. 





Home Study Schools 
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TO THE WOMAN WHO WANTS TO 
ENJOY AN ACCOUNTING CAREER 


FREE SAMPLE LESSON 
Thousands of firms need women accountants. We train you thoroly at 
home in spare time for well paying accounting positions. Previous 
experience unnecessary. Personal training under supervision of staff 
of CPAs and expert accountants. Placement counsel. Write for sample 
lesson and illustrated free book, ‘Opportunities in Accounting’’ 
which describes the opportunities for women in this profitable field. 


LASALLE Extension University, 417 So. Dearborn St. 
A Correspondence Institution, Dept. H232 Chicago 5, Ill. 


The School that Comes to You. 
Calvert School Accredited home-study courses. 


Kindergarten-8th grade. Calvert guides your teaching with 
complete step-by-step instructions. Courses are kept up to 
date by pretesting in laboratory-school. Also used to enrich 
the schooling of the above-average child. Non-profit. 53rd 


year. Catalog. 859 Tuscany Rd., Baltimore 10, Md. 


New York School of Interior Design 


Four Months’ Practical Training Course starts October 
1st. Faculty of leading N.Y. decorators. Period and modern 
styles, color schemes, all fundamentals. Send for Catalog 
7R. Home Study Course for those who cannot come to N.Y 


Starts at once. Catalog 7C. 29 East 72nd St., N. Y. 21 


Now available is a booklet list- 
ing academic and vocational 
schools, colleges, and summer 
camps. It is a handy reference 
directory of more than 100 an- 
nouncements appearing in the 
Journal school section. this 


year. To secure your copy (with- 
out charge or obligation) just 
send your name and address, 
plainly written or typed, to: 


Schools, Colleges, and Camps, 
Ladies' Home Journal, 
380 Madison Ave., N. Y.17, N.Y. 








HIGH SCHOOL at HOME 


You can still finish High School—at home, in your spare time. 
No interference with job, or social life. Win more pay, a better 
job, social recognition. Take only the subjects you need. Com- 
plete lesson and answer service. Personalized instruction. Low 
cost. Diploma to graduates, 
| C S is oldest and largest (257 courses). Write today for 3 
*“+free books: (1) 36-page “‘How to Succeed,” (2) sample 
lesson (Math), (3) Career Catalogue—indicate course desired. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
SCRANTON 15, PENNA. DEPT. 39196H 





Learn Piano or Or- 


Don Sellers Music Course coi Quickly, easily 
with Don Sellers recorded lessons. Make music an active 
enjoyment in your home. 12 recorded lessons on 3314 LP 
record with 20 instruction charts: Piano, $10.00—Organ, 
$12.00. Write for free folder. Don Sellers, Inc., 
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7 High School at home. 
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for college entrance exams. Standard H.S. texts supplied. 
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sons in the decencies of behavior, and warn 
them about “not going too far.” But the 
struggle involves more than discipline of the 
sex drive; it involves the total discipline of the 
body and the responsibility of that body to 
both work and pleasure. 

I have a great distaste for two types of be- 
havior which seem routine among many 
young people today. It seems to be accept- 
able, first of all, for boys and girls to pet to 
any lengths as long as the petting does not 
culminate in the normal act of intercourse. 
Any amount of excitement can be tolerated, 
any pattern of abnormal excitation is per- 
mitted. No one seems to realize how firmly 
this pattern can be established. so that when 
either boy or girl marries, disaster threatens. 

Many a girl has said to me after her mar- 
riage, ““Why is it that I do not respond to my 
husband? Before we were married, I was 
thoroughly aroused by his caresses.”” Many a 
husband has had to seek psychiatric help, be- 
cause he is unable to function as a husband 
should. Habits of deviation established in 
youth can take years to break, and may be so 
ingrained in a person that he can be aroused 
only by those he does not care for. Passion is 
part of the power of life, and should never be 
dedicated to a game of chance. 

The other pattern of behavior that dis- 
turbs me is the constant quest on the part of 
the boy for petting. This attitude has no 
thought for the girl who is the prize, and once 
it becomes part of a boy’s mental processes 
it never leaves him. We may be quite sure 
that, married or not, he will never be able to 
resist the lure of an attractive woman. He 
may not care for her, may never care for 
her—but she is a prize to be coveted and at- 
tained. Each boy needs to know that prom- 
iscuity is habit-forming and can make chaos 
of adult life. Promiscuity is not the indul- 
gence of competent, capable men; but of men 
who have been defeated. It doesn’t attract 
men of achievement, but only those who are 
looking for achievement. It has no charm for 
strong men—only for the weak. 

If the boy verging on manhood is to be 
taught that petting and promiscuity are un- 
worthy games, what worthy standards of be- 
havior can be taught him? A man should be 
head of the house, he should be strong, he 
should be full of wisdom and integrity and 


on a high shelf. As I started down, I saw that 
three-year-old Laurie was in my way, and so 
I said, ‘Laurie, dear, would you please step 
aside so grandma can get down?’ My daugh- 
ter spoke with sharp impatience: ‘Oh, mother, 
don’t be so polite, just tell her to move.’ I was 
searching for a good rebuke when Laurie, 
quite unconsciously and most effectively, took 
the job off my hands. She had walked toward 
her one-year-old sister and was asking in the 
sweetest, softest voice, ‘Debbie, dear, would 
you please step aside so sister can pass by?’”’ 

Being articulate in explaining what is and 
what is not desirable in behavior is essential 
at all times, most especially when rules are 
being set up for very youthful minds to ab- 
sorb. It is helpful for children to know that 
the reason we make a little ceremony of greet- 
ing people cordially at the door is that this is 
the first step in making them feel welcome and 
comfortable with us. Or the reason we do not 
call attention to other people’s imperfections 
or deformities is that we wouldn’t want to be 
guilty of hurting their feelings any more than 
we would want someone to say or do mean 
things to us. A child who is made to feel “‘in 
the know” about codes of behavior has rea- 
son to want to demonstrate his awareness, as 
opposed to the one who is expected to follow 
blindly adult advice simply because ‘‘mommie 
or daddy says I must.” A little boy once 
slapped his playmate and the slapee cried out, 
“That's bad. I don't like you.’ His mother 
rushed upon the scene and, without finding 
out who started the fuss, ordered her son to 
retract his statement. “All right,” the child 
responded defiantly, “I like you because 
mommie says I should—but if I were me I 
wouldn’t like you at all!” 


discipline—and he must start learning this in 
adolescence. Two other attributes very im- 
portant in a man’s relationship to a woman are 
tenderness and humor. Only when fathers 
begin to demand responsible behavior from 
their sons will these boys be able to prove 
themselves acceptable. Only then will they 
have a passion to live for those they love— 
instead of living for passion. 


I have been thinking of these three modern 
variations: the young girls who are far too 
young to win any battle with passion; the 
educated, intelligent older girls whose fami- 
lies have taken too much for granted and have 
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Shortly after The Country of the 
Pointed Firs was published, when 
Sarah Orne Jewett was at the height 
of her reputation, she remarked to 
a friend, "You know I seem impres- 
sive, but really | only come up to my 
own shoulder.” 
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not told them about the discipline of life; the 
boys who are afraid to prove themselves on 
their own merits, but feel the necessity for a 
bottle or promiscuous sex. These children 
break my heart. But surely, within a very few 
years, mothers and fathers will again assume 
the responsibilities of parenthood, and exert 
discipline both by their own behavior and by 
the limits they set for the behavior of their 
children. 

During the last year, through letters I re- 
ceive from all over the continent, I have be- 
come aware of another problem. It is interest- 
ing in reading these letters to realize the con- 
fusion which seems to exist in the minds of all 
women, whether they are very young or old 
enough to have practically given up hope of a 
happy marriage and home. These women say, 
“Why must I spend my life without a 
man?” ... “It is hard for a single woman 
to make her way; it is easier for a man to take 
out a married woman because it is so safe.” . . . 
“There must be another woman in the life of a 
successful man.” . . . “I am twenty-five years 


old and life is over for me now. I have no 
more desire.” 

The difficulty, I believe, is that we so easily 
confuse the word “love” with the word “‘pas- 
sion.” The yearning cry of these women is 
futile and sad because their conviction of the 
necessity of sexual experience is based on an 
ignorant idea. They are obviously misinformed 
about the needs of a woman—of any human 
being—for status, achievement and affection. 
We are born with desire, but satisfaction of 
passion in mating is not among our basic 
needs. Why do we confuse love and passion? 
Our difficulties in understanding come from 
the fact that the power of love and the power 
of desire are both present in the infant. As we 
grow up, there is no sudden point at which 
physical desire becomes overlaid with spiritual 
warmth and understanding. Nor is there any 
clearly defined moment at which empathy of 
mind and communication of spirit overflow 
into a sense of physical closeness and a desire 
for communication of bodies. So we often 
become confused and mistake passion for love, 
or love for passion. In our behavior we must 
take care that our actions are constructive and 
nourishing to the whole personality. We must 
not behave in a manner that causes the destruc- 
tion of ourselves or anyone else. 

There is one more problem I would like to 
stress. Certain situations make for the sudden 
recognition and communication of two minds 
and hearts. Similarly, certain situations make 
for the sudden recognition and communica- 
tion of two passionate desires. One person 
can never know the depth of need of another 
person. This need is like a vacuum which has 
a positive drawing power—you can almost feel 
the pull. We must be constantly mindful, all 
of us, of other people’s needs, and be prepared 
to act as our brother’s keeper if need be. 
This is particularly true in cases of physical 
desire. 

] remember one patient who rushed into my 
office one day and said, “May | sit in your 
waiting room a little while?” 

“Of course, but why?” 

“My husband brought one of his business 
friends home for dinner last night. Something 
extraordinary happened to me: he was ter- 
ribly attractive; I almost felt as though I could 
melt in his arms if he held them out. I am a 
very happy woman and know logically that 


EVERYONE CAN HAVE BEAUTY IN MANNERS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57 


As boys and girls reach the ages of twelve 
and thirteen, they are usually so consciously 
aware of the advantages of possessing social 
poise (or so agonized by the lack of it) that 
the importance they attach to knowing how to 
do ‘‘the correct thing” increases by leaps and 
bounds. To help these sensitive in-betweeners, 
parents can usefully put to practice the say- 
ing, “A great part of courage is the courage 
of having done the thing before.” The fifteen- 
year-old girl who, at her first dinner party, 
daintily spooned ice cream from a serving 
dish into her finger bowl could have been 
spared the resulting embarrassment if only 
her parents had been farsighted enough to 
acquaint her with some of life’s little formali- 
ties at a reasonably early age.- Ignorance 
about such things as which fork to use, when 
to stand up in the presence of others, how to 
join in a conyersation can be deeply humiliat- 
ing to the young person who is just beginning 
to try his social wings. With patience, per- 
sistence (and a book of etiquette!) any mother 
can explain the ““Show-to-do’s”’ at home, where 
questions can be asked freely and beginners’ 
blunders can be corrected with loving tact. 

Confidence in an attractive appearance can 
do much to give a young person poise. Per- 
sonal cleanliness and fresh, becoming clothes, 
as well as health and eating habits that en- 
courage clear skins and slender figures, all 
come under the heading of basic training on 
the home front. ““When I was in my teens,” 
says one vivacious mother, “I was so pain- 
fully self-conscious about being so tall that 
I used to slump round-shouldered into rooms 
and go through all sorts of awkward motions 
to try to shrink myself down to other people’s 
sizes. When mother realized my ungainliness 


was responsible for my lack of savoir-faire, 
she promptly sent me to a ballet school where 
I was taught how to move with grace. It was 
just what I needed. I have never worried about 
my height since; and what’s more, people 
often compliment me on my pretty posture!” 

Loud voices and brash or pretentious man- 
ners are undesirable traits at any age, but 
teen-agers seem to succeed in cornering the 
market on them. A mother says, “For years 
I had to keep after my own children with 
endless admonitions to ‘lower your voice, 
stop pushing, mustn’t brag, no whining, lower 
your voice!” Nowadays, when I find myself 


suddenly bursting with pride in the way my - 


youngsters behave, I thank my lucky stars that 
I did keep after them. But I must admit there 
were times when I didn’t think I would win. 
One afternoon, discouraged at having had to 
reprimand my _ sixteen-year-old son _ re- 
peatedly about his loudness, I sank exhausted 
into a living-room chair. Bobbie glided up to 
me, and with a look of loving solicitude 
abloom on his face he said in the most melting, 
medodious tones, ‘Mother dearest, forgive me 
for intruding on this little rest period you so 
richly deserve, but you are sitting on the cat !’” 

“On loudness, I have a rule our children 
have learned to observe,” says another 
mother, ‘‘which is simply ‘Never enter a room 
talking or crying.’ I have explained to them 


_that each room has its own atmosphere and 


it is rude and presumptuous to barge in and 
disturb it. Sometimes youthful exuberance or 
urgent matters will be responsible for sailing 
my scheme out the window. But for the most 
part it works like a quiet charm.” 

Being able to do things enables a young 
person to forget himself in favor of contribut- 
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I don’t want this man; I don’t even want to see 
him again. If I can stay in your office in the 
daytime for a while, I’m sure I can work this 
out and it will pass.” 

It is natural for every one of us to experience 
unaccountable attractions of other people. 
Sometimes with the right timing and staging 
these feelings can be violent, but they cannot 
be allowed to develop because they may de- 
stroy us or other people we care about. Some- 
times women feel it is right to follow the 
command of these sudden desires because of 
the great need of the other person. They are 
ready to subject themselves completely be- 
cause they are suddenly and sharply aware of 
the vacuum of loneliness, the pull of the other 
person. Many a woman has entered into an 
affair because the feeling of being needed was 
so compelling. But if her actions contribute 
to the destruction of her own self-respect or 
the unhappiness of any other person, her 
action is wrong. ; 

We've talked so much of passion, why do 
we not talk more about love? Love is more 
powerful than passion, love illuminates all 
aspects of our relations between men and 
women, parents and child, friends, and ideally 
between nations. Sometimes in the recogni- 
tion of one spirit by another there is a sud- 
den spark kindling an inspiration which may 
last a lifetime. Love never destroys; it is 
trusting as a child, tender as a lover, and 
tough as a mother. 

Love knows no social patterns, no barriers, 
no age limits. For me love implies the ability 
to accept a person just as he is. Love under- 
stands, respects and is always willing to wait. 
Love listens, then gives. Love is also joyful and 
at times exquisitely and quietly humorous— 
love can occur in many different guises. When 
love between a man and a woman overflows 
into passion, the relationship is restored and 
re-created again and again. This is marriage 
and it is truly blessed. Passion without love is 
disaster, love without passion is no marriage._ 
Love with passion but without the knowledge 
of how love is nurtured may wither. , 

Time, imagination, laughter are the pre- 
scriptions I give. Surely one of the best of all 
sounds that come to the ears of God is the 
happy, tender, affectionate, understanding 
laughter of husband and wife in the prelude 
of their love-making. 


ing to any social gathering. The child who has 
learned how to dance, swim, skate, play ten- 
nis, sing or play a musical instrument is 
naturally going to be more self-possessed 
(say nothing of more popular!) than the 
youngster who has nothing to give in a group. 

‘Doing things is a social attribute no matter 
what your age,’* says a remarkably youthful- 
looking grandmother. “I have in mind, par- 
ticularly, a hostess’ gracious gestures in mak- 
ing others feel at ease and at home with her. 
She might say to a guest, ‘Susan’s room has 
just been painted, tell me whether you think 
blue or yellow dust ruffles would be best’; or 
to someone she has met for the first time, 
‘Come see our flower garden, I understand 
yours is heavenly.’ This ability to include 
others in little activities, to give them some- 
thing to do or say, is a charming manifesta- 
tion of good manners.” 

“In an office atmosphere which necessitates 
certain courtesies,’ says one charming woman 
executive, “your behavior often determines 
whether you sink or swim. A pleasing tele- 
phone voice, quiet moving about, absolute 
respect for other people’s privacy are all essen- 
tial. Cheerful friendliness without familiarity 
is another order of the day. Polite requests for 
this or that, thank you’s, pleases and little 
gestures of appreciation for a job well done 
all take the biting edge off the business day 
and enable a lot of people to work together 
pleasantly and efficiently.” 

“We seem agreed,” concludes a mother, 
“that though there are many ways of display- 
ing good manners, the best manners are those 
which outwardly indicate consideration, and 
in so doing contribute to a happy way of life.” 

END 
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WHEN MRS: HART REMODELED, SHE GOT: HER DREAM BATHROOM Ali 
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she discovered the wonderful things you can do with Armstrong Linoleum 


lt was k* @ at first sight when Mrs. Hart saw the 
unusual! bur! de ‘mr of Armstrong Imperial Lino- 
leum. From many !~~rely colors, Mrs. Hart chose No. 
1000, with insets ¢! plain Evergreen (No. 21) and 
Brown (26), to give the room a smart custom look. 


An easy budget payme.*t plan <fered by her floor- 
it 4 dealer Jet Mrs, Hart siart remodeling at once. 
"| ough Armstrong Linvleun: is very sensibly »riced, 
y® may welcome the coryonience of easy terms. 
WA CH 


AR"ASTRONG CIRCLE 


THEATRE, 


The skilled craftsman from the flooring store cut and fitted 
the inset rings so perfectly that not 1 speck of dust can 
slip between the seams. He curved ‘he linoleum up the 
walls, too, to elimiz.ate harj-to-clean corners. And Mrs. 
Hart’s new fioor is com, letely splashproof, of course. 


SEND 25¢ FOR “SUCC"SSFUL DECORATING,” 32 pees of 
‘\\eas in color for every room. Desc ption of this bux- 
urious “Tree Bathroom” available free. Write (nu- 
strong Cork Company, 5810 King Street, Lancaste, Pa. 
In Canada, Dept. 108-A, Box 919, Montreal, Quebec. 
NIGHTS. CBS-TV 
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A special luxury is the new Armstrong Cushion- 
Eze Underlayment under the linoleum. Mide with a 
thick layer of foarn, it gives the floor “walking-on- 
air’ comfort. Whea you remodel, you too may find 
that this extra luxury costs not a penny more. 
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Here’s the last word in elastic bras! Does more for you than you ever dreamed a bra could do! Curvier 
cups. Smoother separation. Doubled elastic all the way around the back! Let Twice-Over make you 


over...today! A, B,C cup 3.95—D cup 4.95 (Twice-Over comes in long-line and strapless styles, too!) 
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new, new Twice-Over"® 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.@©@1958 MAIDEN FORM BRASSIERE CO., INC. NEW YORK 16, N.Y. Look for this T wice-Over package in fine stores everywhere! q 
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A new idea in hair coloring! It’s fun, fast, foolproof 


... washes right out with your next shampoo! 


Color Glo is for you. It’s new! Not a rinse, not a dye, 
not a color shampoo. It’s a fabulous foam. Just pour 
it on, foam it in and that’s it. Natural-looking, silken 
color that won’t rub off — will wash out when you 
shampoo! And the colors! Blond’s brilliant. Black’s 
burnished. Red’s radiant. And grey is pure shimmering 
silver! After your next shampoo, foam fabulous color 
into your hair with new DuBarry Color Glo! 


Six sensational shades, 1.50 plus tax. 
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Before writing The 
Cross on the Drum (page 
58), HuGH B. CAVE 
spent four years explor- 
ing and getting to know 
the people of the West 
Indies. “My wife goes 





: ); f just about everywhere I 
#24 do,” he reports, “even 
Hugh B. Cave if it means riding mule- 


back over mountain 
trails and sleeping on the chigger-infested 
dirt floors of peasant huts (which more than 
once it has). We have two boys, Ken and 
Don, who went to school in the islands for 
a time but are now, respectively, at the 
University of New Mexico and Warwick, 
Rhode Island, junior high. One boy likes 
the tropics and is studying inter-American 
relations, while the other swears he is going 
to live in Alaska when he grows up.” 


And from MARGARET RUSSELL, a JOURNAL 
discovery, who wrote The String of Pearls 
(page 78): “I spent my girlhood dreaming and 
writing about life, married at nineteen, and 
spent my young womanhood mixing up 
with the stuff personally. It’s been quite an 
experience! I have seven children. Writing 
has been a minute-here, minute-there am- 
bition of mine, as you can imagine. When I 
broke my leg last summer shortly before the 
arrival of our seventh child I decided this 
was my chance to really write. The String of 
Pearls is the result.” 


Margaret Russell 


“T am married to a British diplomat,” the 
author of The Unsyspecting Heart (page 54) 
informs us. “Our last post was in Moscow 
and we are now in New Delhi, India. Alison 
Walpole, my pen name, combines two 
dreams that haven’t come true. Alison is 
the daughter we haven’t had and Walpole 
is the street in Chelsea, London, where 
we own a house we would like to call 
home. My literary life has been interrupted 
by (a) moving from one country to another 
every three years and (b) having sons every 
two years.” - 





Alison Walpole 
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For your engagement and 
wedding choose Starfire, 
the ring with lovely, larger 
diamonds. Starfire offers 
many beautiful styles fash-. 
ioned by America’s fore- 

most ring designers... from 

$100. to $5,000. 

All rings available in natural or white 


gold. Prices include Federal tax. Rings 
enlarged to show details. 


A Product of A. H. POND Co., INC. 
Producers of Keepsake Diamond Rings 


eee: 


STARFIRE DIAMOND RINGS 
SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 


Please rush free booklet, “Heading for a 
Wedding,” featuring accepted customs of the — | 
engagement and wedding. Also “Wedding 
and Honeymoon Photo Album” special offer, | 
plus name of nearest Starfire Jeweler. 


LHI 10-58 
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(“fae New “Easy- Mix” from Aunt J emima! 





Mixed in seconds 


and no bowl or pan 
to wash! 





You get all four— Mix, Cinnamon Top- 
ping, Mixing Bag and Baking Pan. 
Add only egg and milk. 





Blend in the plastic bag, pour into the 
special pan, add the cinnamon topping 
and bake wonderful coffee cake! 


(Yes, really homemade) 


You make this gorgeous coffee cake without washing a single bowl 
or pan—because of the throw-away mixing bag and baking pan in 
every package! 

You can make a variety of delicious coffee cakes too . . . Toasted 
Almond, Apple Cake, Honey-Butter—all your favorites. Recipes in 
every package of Aunt Jemima Coffee Cake Easy-Mix. 

You just can’t buy coffee cake this good! Why not surprise ’em 
this coming Sunday morning? 






It, too, comes with Mixing Bag and Baking Pan, 
so no dishwashing! And you get perfect corn 
bread every time—the moist, non-crumbly kind 
that never sticks. The kind you’ve always wanted 
to make! 
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How Very Young 
America Lives 


EDWARD LETTAU 





6 A.M. Up bright and early! 
(Tooth paste does so much 
for my complexion.) 





10 A.M. Aha! So that’s 
why she put it in there! 





1 P.M. Please don’t leave! I’m 
a sure I'll find it in a minute! 


3 P.M. And one 
whole tissue box to go! 





5 P.M. I just know I 
had that penny somewhere. 












| Am Fed Up! 


Columbia, Missouri 

Dear Editors: Everything from enter- 
tainment to pajamas these days comes 
“for the whole family.’’ We are pressured 
from all sides to read together, play to- 
gether, work together, dress alike, look 
alike and even think alike. And the result 
is a horrible mixture of grownups trying 
to be children and frustrated children 
forced to act like adults. 

Just how far should family sharing go? 

The answer came for me about a year 
ago, when in the mistaken idea that she 
might enjoy it I took my four-year-old 
shopping. After I had consistently said 
“No” to questions such as, ‘‘Why can’t 
I build a tunnel in that little pot of sand 
next to the elevator?”’ she finally burst 
into tears. © 

“Beth,”’ I said in sheer desperation, 
“why do you act so childish?”’ 

“But mommie,’’ Beth sobbed, ‘I 
thought I was children.” 

That statement still ranks in my mind 
as one of the most profound thoughts of 
the year. And from that day we started 
facing the fact that we have two kinds of 
people in our family: grownups and chil- 
dren. Now I don’t try to gum up the 
children’s games by loping around the 
yard on my thirty-five-year-old legs, and 
they don’t confuse my crossword puzzles 
by playing ticktacktoe in the nice little 
squares. We frankly and harmoniously 
operate on two separate levels. 

Children and adults simply vary too 
widely in their basic interests. Our chil- 
dren, for instance, like to play cowboys, 
climb trees, tie knots in their shoelaces and 
knock one another on the head. Their 
favorite topics of conversation are giants, 
parents, bathroom experiences and chig- 
ger bites. Dave and I, on the other hand, 
like to talk about people, books, farming 
and the children. Since we are outnum- 
bered four to two, our conversations usu- 
ally run something like this: 

‘“‘T have two chigger bites on my front.” 

“Those aren't chigger bites. Those are 
your bosoms.” 

Here Dave tries desperately to rescue 
the conversation, which is descending to 
its usual biological level. ‘‘What did you 
do in school today, Richard?” 

““T scratched my chigger bites.’’ ETC.. 

And yet there are television notices on 
a ‘‘program the whole family will enjoy.” 
And advertisers tout a product asa “drink 
the whole family will like.’’ Well, let's be 
honest. The baby likes his formula, the 
children like fizzy things in revolting 
pastel colors, and Dave and I like ours dry. 

Under our new regimen, we are improv- 
ing. Several times a week the children eat 
with us in the dining room, and we all 
abide by certain rules. The conversation 
is of interest to everyone. We do not dis- 
cuss the length and consistency of a 
caterpillar’s intestines, and we do not sing 
the latest variation of ‘‘I see Christmas, 
I see stars, I see ” We do not make 
pictures of grandmother in our mashed 
potatoes or make odious comparisons be- 
tween the soup and last night’s dishwater. 
This thirty-minute interval is known as 
the adult dinner hour. 

Another example of separateness in our 
home is two rooms for family living. One 
is the playroom, where plastic curtains, 
sturdy upholstery and a linoleum floor are 
perfect. But we do not cover our whole 
house with the stuff. In the living room, I 
frankly prefer needlepoint and Dave likes 
soft rugs. And since Dave and I do not 
ordinarily walk on the furniture or blow 
our noses on the draperies, we can afford 
a few of these adult luxuries. 

The children are, of course, allowed to 
use the living room when they wish to be- 
have as adults. Consequently, it is largely 
bypassed in the hurly-burly of the day. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 44 





“No sugar to 





add to this 


French Fudge Recipe” 


Says Elsie, the Borden Cow 


“It’s easy to make super-smooth 
French Fudge with Borden’s Eagle 
Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk. 


x 


EAGLE BRAND FRENCH FUDGE 


(Makes 1% pounds) 


1 (15-0z.) can Eagle Brand Sweetened 


Condensed Milk 
2 (6-oz.) packages semi-sweet 
chocolate pieces 


1 square (1-oz.) unsweetened chocolate 


1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
1, teaspoon salt 





FREE RECIPE BOOK 


THE BoRDEN COMPANY 


Dept. LHJ-108, Box 171, New York 46, N. Y. 


— 
| 

| 

| 

Please send me Elsie’s free 28-page recipe book, 
| Borden’s Eagle Brand 70 Magic Recipes. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

= 


NAME 
STREET 
CIty __ STATE 


See Borden’s TV show ‘‘Fury”’ over NBC. 


“‘And Eagle Brand ‘no-cook’ sauces, 


salad dressings and desserts are 
always creamy and delicious!” 


« 


Combine Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk and chocolates in 
top of double boiler. Cook over 
rapidly boiling water 15 minutes. 
Remove from heat. Add vanilla and 
salt. Beat at medium speed with 
electric mixer or rotary beater 10 
minutes. Spread in buttered 8-inch 
square pan. Chill in refrigerator for 
several hours. Cut into squares. 


If it’s Borden’s, it’s got to be good! 


Milk « Fine Cheeses 
Ice Cream « Starlac 





© The Borden Company 
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NEW! DEEP-PENETRATING’ STICK CHEST RUB 
BRINGS SPEEDY RELIEF F 


OM CHEST COLDS! 






3 magn ay A 


; colden 
Gg 
chest rub 


. 






THE DOLL ILLUSTRATED IS PITIFUL PEARL 


COLDENE 


STICK CHEST RUB 


relieve muscular 






*Coldene Chest Rub goes on, goes in—fast! Pow- restore restful breathing . 


aches and pains. Vapors penetrate deep into chest, 


throat, nose and sinus passages. Stuffy nose goes! 


erful ingredients bring soothing warmth to tight 
. . help 


chest . . . loosen bronchial congestion . 





NO SMEARING! Goes on...goes 
in without mess or fuss. You don’t 
smear it on with your fingers. Just 
use the handy stick applicator. 


COLDENE 1S A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF PHARMA-CRAFT 


NO STAINING! Modern grease- 
less formula can’t discolor bed- 
clothes or linens. Leaves no cling- 
ing, unpleasant after-odor. 


CORP., CRANBURY. WN. J COPR, 1958 


NO SMARTING! Ingredients 
vaporize fast to relieve chest colds, 
nasal and sinus passage conges- 
tion, gently, safely...without sting- 
ing eyes or harsh burn to skin, 


HAPPY ENDING! Children are back at play in no 
time after you use Coldene Chest Rub. They’ll re- 
member your tender care, too. It’s the best rub for the 
entire family... brings soothing speedy relief to mus- 
cular aches and pains. Get Coldene Chest Rub today! 





It’s more than a convenience—an ex- 
tension phone in the bedroom. It isn’t only 
the thousands of steps it saves. Nor is it 
just the feeling of security at night. 


A bedroom phone actually does some- 
thing for a busy girl’s morale. It lets her 


Your choice of these attractive decorator colors 





talk relaxed—gives her a refreshing break to 
lighten the household chores. It’s the little 
touch of luxury that makes her day. 


Even the most budget-conscious husband 
will be pleasantly surprised to learn how 
little an extension phone costs. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


SE SF Za 





Call your Bell Telephone business office 
today, and see how easy it is to have an 
extension put in your bedroom (or kitchen, 
playroom or den), 


P.S.—When you order yours, ask about 
the handy, built-in telephone night light! 


a 
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Softease Plateau Sweetheart 





youll have 4) eriien @in 


today’s 


wna eettic 


The Shoes You Love To Live In 


They’re so soft and pretty, so light on your feet, 

you'll fall in love with today’s ENNA JETTICKS. They’re the 
perfect shoes to live in. They give you the fashion look 
you want, the smooth fit you'll adore, and a soft, soft, 
flexible ease that’s heavenly! Complete your Fall wardrobe 
today at your favorite store carrying ENNA JETTICKS. 
Enna JeTTICK SHOoEs, INc., Auburn, N. Y. 


1OP? ood 


Far West slightly higher 
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Now—For a Limited Time Only 


-REE 


QO8 SIZE 


25-DAY SUPPLY 


-RYBUTOL © 


THE HIGH POTENCY VITAMIN B,, B. FORMULA 
WITH 11 VITAMINS AND 9 MINERALS INCLUDING 
IRON AND VITAMIN C 


REG. S| 











What An Easy Way To Build New Resistance 
For The Winter Months Ahead 


WINTER’S ILLS AND CHILLS AND BILLS are just ahead. 
It’s so foolish—and so unnecessary —to meet them head 
on with a worn-out nervous system, a run-down feeling, 
and generally low resistance due to vitamin and mineral 
shortages. Why do it—when you can try Rybutol without 
risking a cent—in the generous Vim-Pak offer? 

ONE DAILY GELUCAP OF RYBUTOL supplies 15 times 
the minimum daily adult requirement of vitamin B, and 
5 times the requirement of vitamin By—plus a generous 
3 micrograms of precious red vitamin By». Rybutol also 
supplies 8 other vitamins, including 100% of your daily 
requirement of vitamin C—and 9 minerals including iron 
so necessary for red blood cells, and 100% of your daily 
requirement of iodine. 


FOR NERVE NUTRITION, 
Rybutol’s generous formula has 
been specifically compounded to 
combat the pressures of modern 
living and the increased demands 
they make on your nervous 
system, wee 
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RYBUTOL IS A PRODUCT OF THE VITAMIN CORPORATION OF AMERICA, LOS 


RYBUTOL GIVES TRANQUILITY WITHOUT TRAN- 
QUILIZERS to those who are suffering from a deficiency 
of B-complex vitamins. Its formula contains no tranquili- 
zers or sedatives, so there’s no danger of harmful after- 
effects. Instead, Rybutol gives you vital energy and 
nutrition-promoting substances to help build and protect 
your vitality and general well-being. This well-balanced 
formula not only tones and nourishes your nervous sys- 
tem, but your whole body as well if you lack B-complex 
vitamins. The Rybutol habit is a good habit. Start your 
family on Rybutol today, while you can take advantage 
of this limited-time free offer! 


YOU TRY RYBUTOL AT OUR EXPENSE! YOU'LL FEEL 
BETTER FAST OR MONEY BACK! Simply buy a bottle 
of 100 Rybutol Gelucaps at the regular price of $5.95. 
Packaged with it, you get a 25-day supply, regular $1.98 
size, absolutely free. Try the bottle of 25. Then if you 
don’t agree that you feel healthier, calmer, better all over 
—return the 100-size bottle to your druggist and get back 
every cent you paid. Offer limited! Do it today! 


GET 


4 hee 


FREE 


IN THIS 


RYBUTOL 


TU 


OFFER. 
PAY ONLY 


~ 





$595 
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(price of the 100 size) : 















6 REASONS WHY 
YOU SHOULD TRY 


RYBUTOLS 
LIMITED TIME 


FREE $198 OFFER 


Are you or your family heading into the 
winter season with any of these disturb- 
ing symptoms ? 


1] Nerves on edge? 

(] Tired, depressed 
feeling? 

LJ Sleep poorly? 

LJ Wake up “beat’’? 

1] Nervous stomach? 

LJ Poor appetite? 


If you—or any member of your family— 
check any two of these symptoms, you 
owe it to yourself to try Rybutol—espe- 
cially when you don’t risk a cent. If you 
check more than two, you should see 
your doctor. Ask him about Rybutol. 


Children Need Vitamin Protection Too! 
SAVE 98¢ with this coupon 


Juvenal Multi-Vitamin Gelucaps—an effec- 
tive nutritional supplement for juniors. 


This offer expires on December 31, 1958. 


and this coupon today with $1.00 for $1.98 size bottle of 100. 


TO: VITAMIN CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Yes, | want to take advantage of your exclusive Ladies’ Home 
Journal offer of 98¢ off on the $1.98 size 100 Juvenal Gelu- 
caps. Enclosed is my check or money order for $1.00. Send 
Juvenal at once to: 


MY NAME: 
(Please Print) 


MY ADDRESS: 


MY CITY: 
Enclosed is my check [] 


STATE 


money order [J 


for $1.00 


ANGELES AND NEW YORK * MAKERS OF JUVENAL AND INTRACEL 
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New skillet corn fritters... great with Log Cabin 


x Fritters are fun to fix with 





« pancake mix..... quick, too. fl \\ Fluffy-Light Skillet Corn Fritters | 
— ' ae ’ : > " Golden, tender, these fritters are the greatest...so naturally 
‘ Just pop CM) IN tieatZe : 4 : they deserve the greatest syrup — Log Cabin. It’s blended 
| a os = with real maple sugar! 
. : Ain 4 I WSR : : 
your skillet with f )) DUKE; smoke- ie PX) i 1 egg « 4% cup milk - 1 cup pancake mix « 1 12-oz. can 
Weare Lae . s\ whole kernel corn, drained - Wesson Oil to depth of 1 inch 
Ss 
Oil Blend egg and milk. Add pancake mix, stirring until fairly 


° ) ae : 
b a 
Then give em smooth (batter will be stiff). Fold in corn. Drop by teaspoon- 
fuls into 1 inch hot Wesson Oil. Cook quickly until golden 
brown, about 4 minutes. Makes 24. Pour on Log Cabin. 


less Wesson Oil. 


what they long for... the real maple 


Recipe tested and approved by General Foods Kitchens. 


sugar goodness of Log Cabin Syrup ! - oe | Another fine product of General Foods 
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EDITORS 


AMERICAN FARM SCENE NO. 2. 

Currier & Ives lithographs usually 
carried seasonal designations in 

the subtitles. This exception, 

published in 1853, was simply numbered 
from one to four. Here, Fanny Palmer 
chose feeding the chickens— 

with the children as willing helpers. 
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VY HUSBAND, MAXIM KOPF 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 
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Associate Editors: Hugh MacNair Kahler, 
Wilhela Cushman, William E. Fink, 
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he name of my husband is written, strong, round, mas- 

culine, under his paintings, some of which hang in 
museums here and abroad, some in private collections, but 
most of which he never sold. He never painted anything 
with a view to selling it. He never saw art as an adjunct of 
decoration, as a motif in a room. “The very greatest art,’ he 
said more than once, “gives one pain as well as joy. People 
go to.see El Grecos in museums, but few would like to live 
with them.” 

For the last four years he had worked on a crucifixion—a 
theme to which he repeatedly returned—a large canvas, 
seven feet wide and six feet high. In it, the dying Christ is 
painted against a crimson sky of geometric swirls, as though 
His dying had accompanied an atomic explosion of nature. 
A friend who saw it in his studio turned away crying, “I 
cannot endure it!’ and my husband said: 

“Tam glad. I want to paint the unendurable.” 

But he felt he had not succeeded. He rarely believed he 
had succeeded in anything. “The vision is always greater 
than the execution. It never comes out as I see it in my 
mind,” he would complain. 

Of this particular canvas he said a few months ago, “All 
the work has been worth while. Now I know how it should 
be. But I must start again from scratch.”’ And he added, as 
though with premonition, “If Ican.”’ He never returned to it. 

On May fourth, back in Vermont, he remarked, rather 
than complained, that he had a pain in his left side and left 
arm. It had been a coronary thrombosis, followed several 
days later by another and worse one. Yet in twenty-five 
days he was home from the hospital, and a later complete 
checkup was entirely satisfactory. On July fourth came the 
sudden relapse and we took him again to the hospital. On 
Sunday morning, July sixth, he was dying. Propped up ona 
pillow in an oxygen tent, receiving in one arm massive 
transfusions of blood, he greeted me with a kind of cross 
merriness: “I hate cellophane. And now look at me, done up 
like a big piece of meat in a supermarket.” 

Outside the room the doctor said, ‘“‘He is very critically 
ill, but his pulse has improved a little and so has his blood 


pressure. His vitality is extraordinary. He is always making 
fun.” 

Six days before the relapse he went to his new studio 
where nothing had yet been arranged. He would never al- 
low anyone to handle ‘my little toys,” or even to clean the 
studio more than twice a year. He cleaned it himself. 

Two men come to mow the lawns and do odd jobs on 
Saturdays, and my son was with us. My husband asked if 
they might help him. Of course they could, but the studio, 
though under the same roof and on the same floor, is at the 
far end of a long house. By doctor’s orders his steps were 
strictly prescribed, and it was “off limits.’’ I protested, 
worriedly, ‘““What’s the hurry? Please wait until you are 
stronger,” but he replied impatiently, ““No, no. I want 
to do it now. J want to put my own little house in order.” 

He stood most of the time directing, or sat on his couch— 
once it was in place. Every tool had to be hung on the wall 
precisely; canvases stacked; one—unfinished—put on his 
easel; a small marble block and the hammer on the modeling 
stand; the books in order on the shelves; even the electric 
teakettle, canister of tea, cup, saucer and spoon that had 
always been at hand were in place. He had put his own 
little house in order. 

He ordered his dying. On Sunday evening he was about to 
be given a heavy narcotic for sleep, and | had been told to 
leave not later than 6:30. But it was he who dismissed me. 
“Unzip this darned cellophane and give me a kiss,”’ he or- 
dered. It was a strong kiss, by icy lips, but his eyes were 
warm. He managed to get a hand out to me and I laid my 
head on it and he stroked my hair. Then he withdrew it. 

During the night I called the nurses’ station every hour. 
His condition was unchanged. But when my telephone rang 
at 3 a.M. I knew what I would hear. 

He did not “‘die in his sleep” —even in a narcotic sleep— 
which some think the best way to die. He woke up and told 
the nurse, “I think I would feel better sitting up.’’ She 
rolled up the bed. Sitting upright, he died. 

Over and over again, in the hundreds of letters that have 
come since then, a phrase CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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A Cherry Casserole with White Cake Mix: Pour cake mix 
batter into greased and floured 13x9¥/x2” pan or shallow 3-qt. cas- 





serole. Mix together two no. 303 cans red tart cherries (with juice), 
] .cup sugar, 34 tsp. almond extract, 1 tsp. red food coloring, 
2 tbsp. cornstarch, and 2 tbsp. butter, melted. Pour cherry mixture 
evenly over batter. Bake 50 to 60 min. at 350°. Serve warm or cold 


with whipped cream. 15 to 18 servings. 


<@ Prune Casserole with Honey Spice Cake Mix: Pour cake 
mix batter into greased and floured 13x91/.x2” pan or shallow 3-at. 
casserole. Sprinkle 1% to 2 cups uncooked cut-up prunes over 
batter. Mix cup granulated sugar, ¥, cup brown sugar (packed), 
VY, tsp. nutmeg, and \% tsp. cinnamon with 2 cups boiling water. 
Pour over batter and prunes. Do not stir. Bake 45 to 55 min. at 
350°. Serve with hot Lemon Sauce: Mix 1 cup sugar and 2 tbsp. 
cornstarch. Gradually add 2 cups boiling water. Boil 1 min. Add 
4 tbsp. butter, 2 tbsp. lemon juice, 1 tbsp. grated lemon rind. 15 
to 18 servings. 


VW Peach Casserole with Marble Cake Mix: Spread 1 pkg. 
prepared vanilla pudding in ungreased 13x9¥%x2” pan or shallow 


3-qt. casserole. Arrange no. 2 can drained, sliced peaches over 


‘ pudding. Pour cake mix batter over peaches. Bake 50 to 60 min. 


me Ne at 350°. Serve warm or cold with whipped cream. 15 to 18 servings. 
Honey Spice! 


uC 
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Happy new way to bake your favorite Betty Crocker Cake Mixes— 








> Bor the cakes you frost... 
< Betty Crocker Prosting Mixes 
«eg» make perfect frostings . 4, 
Re every time. 


Po tt 





Start with a Betty Crocker Cake Mix, and you know your cake will come out 
light and moist and homemade-tender. Combine it with wholesome fruit—bake 
the two together—and you've created a brand-new dessert! A nourishing 
dessert, too, with all the goodness of fruit, fresh eggs, milk, and fine Softasilk at 
Cake Flour. Serve your ‘‘creation'’’ hot and heavenly, right from the oven, in ‘ 
your prettiest casserole. Someone's going to love you for this! 





) “I guarantee a perfect’ cake every time you bake 


— “ ‘ General 


cake...after cake...after cake!’”’ SE RES Mills 





T1! Yes every mix we make for you is guaranteed to come out perfect, or send the box top to Betty Crocker, Box 200, Minneapolis 40, Minn., and General Mills will send your money back. 


Mixed Fruit Casserole with Yellow Cake Mix: Place drained canned Fruits for Salad (no. 303 can) in 1%-qt. casserole. Make sauce: Combine 
Yy cup sugar and | tbsp. cornstarch. Slowly add juice from fruit plus water to make 1 cup and boil | min., stirring. Add 2 tbsp. butter and 1 tsp. nutmeg. 
Pour sauce over fruit. Top with 1 cup cake mix batter. Bake 50 to 60 min. at 350°. Bake rest of batter in 9” sq. pan 30 to 35 min. 
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NOW-SHAMPOO 


YOUR RUGS 
STANDING UP! 





New Bissell Shampoo Master 
cleans a 9x12 rug in 30 


minutes. Gives professional 
results at 1/10th the cost. 


Here’s a new way to clean your rugs 
at home. A few quick strokes and 
stains from milk, coffee, soft drinks 
or greasy foods simply disappear. 

The Shampoo Master applicator 
makes all rugs easy to clean. From 
wall-to-wall carpets to stairway 
strips. 


So clean your rugs as often as you 
like—with perfect safety. You can 
make them look brighter, stay 
cleaner and last longer. Because 
Bissell Rug Shampoo takes out 
ground-in dirt, instead of just 
covering it up. 

Yet this convenient new method 
costs only one-tenth as much as 
professional rug clean- 
ing in your home. 





Taal OFM UH 
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ay oy 
Ss Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
4 * 
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NEW BISSELL RUG SHAMPOO—GUARANTEED 
TWICE THE CLEANING POWER OF OTHER 
LEADING RUG CLEANERS 





Has 2 to 5 times more 
active cleaning ingredi- 
» ents. Odorless—non- 
flammable, nontoxic: 
safe for rugs and carpets. 


Contains no alkali. 
Won’t burn nap or dry 
out the lanolin in wool. 
Doesn’t have to be 
rinsed or wiped off car- 
pet. Harmless to people 
and pets. 


To clean all your rugs 
get the Economy Half 
Gallon for only $3.98. 
Regular size cleans a 9 x 


for just..:.-.40 aes 





a 


EASY AS USING A 
CARPET SWEEPER 
No dipping, drip- 
ping, or streak- 
ing. Trigger con- 
trols even flow 
from applicator 
tank. 









Available at department, 
hardware and home fur- 
nishings stores. Priced from... 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


De Luxe Shampoo Master Kit: 
1 De Luxe Shampoo Master (illustration). . $14.95 


1 FREE can of Bissell Rug Shampoo worth. . .1.98 


You pay only $14.95 for this KIT worth $16.93 
(Prices slightly higher in Canada) 





NEW BISSELL 


SHAMPOO MASTER 


Made and guaranteed by the makers of famous Bissell Carpet Sweepers, 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan, and Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada. 
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appears: ““We thought Maxim was indestructi- 
ble.” They spoke of his “vitality,” ‘‘aliveness,” 
“‘funniness.” 

His exuberance rose from a tremendous 
love of life. To him, God was life; not human 
life, but all life—the life of the trees, the ani- 
mals, of flowers, of earth, of stones, of sun, sea 
and stars, and the transcendent sublimation of 
life which is art. And in life, as in art, he in- 
cluded suffering. 

He was filled with an enormous, simple 
gratitude for being alive, for being able to see, 
smell, eat, drink, love, create. He transmitted 
to others this life-loving, fun-loving force. He 
spoke of his “wonderful life.” Yet what had it 
been? 

It was a life, until the age of fifty, that few 
could have survived. It was never, except very 
briefly, secure. Even his nationality (he was 
born in Vienna), following the First World 
War and the breakup of the Austro-Hungarian 
complex, was dubious. His father, of whom 
Maxim had a remarkably vivid and sympa- 
thetic memory, was a minor civil servant in the 
Ministry of the Interior, first in Vienna, but 
after Maxim was six years old, in Prague. Un- 
doubtedly a frustrated artist, he drank himself 
to death in his middle forties, leaving a stub- 
born mother to support four children, of 
whom Maxim was the second, by hard, menial 
toil, and the help of wealthier relatives. 

But he was so undernourished that he had 
rickets and always his legs were ever so little 
bowed, giving him something of the rolling 
gait of a sailor. Yet he never complained of an 
“unhappy childhood.” “Prague,” he always 
said, “is one of the earth’s most beautiful cities 


God gave each of us the priceless 
birthright of self-respect. 
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and I grew up under the Hradcany stairs, near 
the medieval quarters, where there is an air of 
ancient mystery, and always the sound of 
convent bells.” 

Resolved from his earliest memory to be an 
artist, he had no encouragement at all from his 
practical mother. But Prague, like most of 
Europe, was generous to artists. “*I trained my- 
self to paint what I saw. I painted in palace 
gardens; you may say I spent my youth in 
them, and when I grew up I was invited as a 
guest to some of them.” 

Thus self-taught, he had been late in enter- 
ing the art academy and the First World War 
took him out of it into the ranks of a Czech 
regiment of the Austro-Hungarian army. 
He was wounded, discharged from the hospi- 
tal and returned to the front, but a nervous 
breakdown sent him to a hospital again. Then 
again to the front where he developed pneu- 
monia which became tuberculosis of the lungs. 
“They thought I was dying and sent for a 
chaplain. But I fooled “em,” he chuckled. 

The war over and the empire dissolved, he 
chose citizenship in the Czech Republic. He 
went back to the academy, won a masters’ 
prize enabling him to study at Dresden on a 
stipendium, began to paint, won recognition 
and sold pictures. In 1923 he came to America 
and worked in the studio of the famous stage 
designer, Joseph Urban. He never before had 
such a secure income, but painting as a job was 
not what he felt himself called to do. He saved 
his money, threw up his job and went to the 
South Seas. “I was looking for color,” he said, 
“for glorious, pulsating color.” 

He was in Tahiti for the second time when 
the Munich crisis occurred in 1938. He was a 
reserve officer of the Czechoslovak army, al- 
ready over age and not called, but he caught 
the first ship back. A friend, meeting him in 
Paris en route to Prague, said, ‘I am sure he 
was the only reserve officer in the whole Czech 
army who returned to volunteer from more 
than halfway around the world at his own ex- 
pense, and he was not even really a Czech.” 

That, too, is true. ‘To the Czechs I was al- 
ways a German, to the Germans a Czech. But 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 
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‘How | use 
Murine 


to rest 
my eyes 
while 
working” 


FAITH BALDWIN, author of 
“Many Windows,” 
her seventy-fourth and 
newest book 


“What with all the writing and 
reading I do, my eyes often feel 
tired. So I keep Murine handy 
to refresh and rest them.’’ Good 
idea for you! Use Murine every 
day to soothe your eyes and 
wash away discomforts of dust, 
smoke, glare. Great help first 
thing in the morning and before 
bedtime, too. 
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Cleans clothes better 
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NO BLADES TO TANGLE CLOTHES— 3-ring 
agitator pumps up and down to protect 
against stretching, catching, tangling. 


NO RUBBING AGAINST METAL— waterpower 
pumps detergent through every piece, 
every fold, every fiber. 


AND NO LINT TO EMPTY— it’s automatically 
pumped away. 
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Frigidaire Washer—simplest, most fabric-safe @ 


agitator ever built into a washing machine 


Automatically removes lint! e 
No traps to empty! Lint, # 
dirt, soap scum are 

pumped away. 
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dye, safely underwater 
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dispensers inside agitator. 



























Energy ring pumps & 
water and detergent 
through every fabric, 
every fiber. & 
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Circulator pumping keeps 


; clothes separated. 
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FIRST AGAIN! Frigidaire Washers 
proved best by UNITED STATES TESTING 
CO., Inc. in exhaustive tests for cleanest 
clothes or washability; driest spin; least 
lint formed and best lint removal; and 
for best automatic care of Wash ’n Wear 
man-made fabrics. Based on identical 
: tests, under controlled laboratory con- 
ditions, of 6 leading automatic washers 
including 3 with special Wash ’n Wear 
cycle. Reports No. 40996 and 40996-A, 
dated May 6 and June 11, 1958. 
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The Sheer Look—in 5 striking colors and white—also 
yours in matching Automatic Dryer with ‘“‘Wrinkles-Away”’ 
Drying. Custom Imperial and Imperial Dryers shut off when 
clothes are just-right dry—sprinkle automatically—‘“‘dry- 
press” wash’n wear garments. 


FRIGIDAIRE ADVANCED APPLIANCES...DESIGNED WITH YOU IN MIND 


Simple automatic control panel for all your 
washing needs, including wash ’n wear fabrics. 
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TRIUMPH OVER LEG FATIGUE WITH THE SHEER 
NYLON STOCKING THAT SUPPORTS WITHOUT RUBBER! 


You’ve never worn a stocking like Supp- 
hose before! Supp-hose looks like any 
fashion sheer nylon, but it does so much 
more. It is the first all-nylon sheer 
stocking designed to relieve leg fatigue 
without using heavy rubber. Every 
stitch is fine nylon with a special twist 
that provides an elastic quality to lift 
and soothe tired leg muscles, give 
gentle support all day long! 


SUPP-HOSE IS FOR SO MANY WOMEN! 


Patented Supp-hose is a new source of 
fashionable support for housewives, 
expectant mothers, working women, 
and women who suffer from mild vari- 
cose veins. It is for almost every woman 
who spends time on her feet. Try sheer 


Supp-hose today and see if it doesn’t 
make a wonderful difference in your 
day! And the best thing about sheer 
Supp-hose is that no one will know 
you’re wearing them! 


A VERY ECONOMICAL STOCKING! 


Supp-hose costs just one-third what 
you’d expect to pay. One pair of Supp- 
hose should give you 5 times the wear 
of ordinary nylons. Ask for Supp-hose 
in your favorite brand 

at stores everywhere. 

Available in propor- Ato 
tioned hosiery sizes: ABOUT SUPP-HOSE! 
beige, natural, white. 95 
New! There is now a 4 
Supp-hose for men, too! pair 


Supp-hose’ 


Ke KAYSER-ROTH HOSIERY COMPANY, Inc., 200 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 16. Sold in Canada, 
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Prague was my home, I had given my word, 
and I hated the Nazis.”” He was in Prague 
when Hitler marched in. 

His description of those days is unforget- 
table, especially of the terror of the large 
Jewish population, among whom he counted 
former students, clients and close friends. He 
had a vivid, decisive power of description. 

He himself was not in danger. He had never 
engaged in politics nor been a member of any 
party. Under the Nuremberg laws he was a 
““‘pure-blooded German’’—though no ancestor 
of his had been a German citizen for nearly a 
hundred years! “‘But I was not going to live in 
a country ruled by a maniac who thought he 
was an artist, surrounded by thugs who 
thought themselves Teutonic knights.” 

He made his way to Paris and rebegan his 
life, almost without 
funds—but there 
was a gallery where 
he had exhibited be- | 
fore. Under the lead- 
ership of Adolph 
Hofmeister, a Czech 
writer and critic, 
numbers of Czech 
writers and _ artists 
gathered together | 
and with some 
French support 
rented a house, call- 
ing it “Maison de 
Culture Tcheckoslo- 
vaque.”” There they 
led a co-operative 
existence, and 
Maxim had a studio. 
Hofmeister, who 
later became the first 
Czechoslovak am- 
bassador to Paris 
after the Communist 
coup, was a Com- 
munist, and so were 
a few others. But 
Maxim, though he 
suspected it, did not 
know it. Later he 
speculated that the 
French authorities 
did know it and sus- 
pected the whole 
group of being Rus- 
sian agents. 

In September, 
1939, when the Sec- 
ond World War be- 
gan, all the group 
were immediately ar- 
rested by the military 
authorities as spies. 
It was during the 
Russo-Germanpact; 
Czechoslovakia had 
become a “protec- 


DO YOU READ 
THE 
PERENNIAL 
BEST SELLER? 


The Bible is never outsold. 
Nor is it bought simply for 
display. You will find it worth 
while to renew your apprecia- 
tion of its pages during Bible 
Week, October 20-26, 
commemorative period spon- 
sored annually by the Lay- | 
men’s National Committee. | 

In the past few years sev- | 
eral new editions of the Bible | 
have issued from the presses. 
Remember this when gift- 
giving time arrives. 

From Thanksgiving until | 
Christmas a program of daily | 
Bible readings will be ob- | 
served by millions of people | 
in some fifty countries 
throughout the world. If you 
wish to share in these devo- | 
tions, you may obtain a free 
bookmark listing suggested 
readings by writing to: 


THE AMERICAN 


BIBLE SOCIETY 


450 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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shave, he grew a long beard that came out 
white, although until two years ago his dark 
hair had hardly grayed; half a dozen of his 
even teeth fell from the gums. 


Then the prisoners, against whom no shred 
of evidence had been found, were discharged— 
but from the military to the civilian authorities, 
immediately to be rearrested and interned in a 
series of camps, this time as ‘“‘enemy aliens.” 
These were real concentration camps, and the 
inmates compelled to hard labor, but now the 
artist could get paper and ink, if not paint, at 
least to make sketches—all of which he 
eventually gave away to his “‘prison mates.” 

When the French surrendered and the Ger- 
mans occupied France, the internees were re- 
leased, with the humane admonition, “Hide 
yourselves!”’ In the general exodus Maxim re- 
covered his passport’ 
and his dossier. It 
contained only the 
most primitive data 
that he himself had 
supplied, but written 
across it was the or- 
der, “This prisoner 
is never to be re- 
leased.” 

“T went into a lit- 
tle church near the 
| camp. I prayed to 
| the Virgin Mary. I 
| said,“MotherofGod, 
| if I get out of this I 
will do something as 
long as I live to help 
people to remember 
your Son.” 

He did. There was 
always a canvas on 
one of his easels por- 
traying the life and 
passion of Christ. 

He and some oth- 
ers caught a British 
ship going to Mo- 
| rocco laden with mu- 
| nitions. They slept 
on deck and Maxim 
paid his passage 
painting water colors 
of the crew who en- 
thusiastically bought 
them. In Morocco, 
they were free for a 
time, sleeping on the 
floor of a house put 
at their disposal by a 
Czech manufacturer 
of shoes. To feed 
himself Maxim 
painted water colors, 
discovering in Mo- 
rocco “one of the 
most beautiful places 
on earth,” and sold 


the | 








torate” of Hitler’s 
Reich, and Germany 
and Russia were (for the time being) playing 
the same game. But of all those arrested, one 
Maxim Kopf was the most suspect. Why was 
he in France at all, if not to spy for the Ger- 
mans or the Russians? How could one explain 
to a military tribunal or any bureaucratic au- 
thority the voluntary action of a free man 
alone? 


Hi; passport revealed that he had traveled 
all around the world. For what purpose? 
Would anyone believe a man who said he was 
searching for beauty? 

Maxim’s story is a story of the twentieth 
century, of war and revolution, in which per- 
haps the most dangerous thing is to be a man 
who cannot be labeled, to be an unorganized 
man in an overorganized world. 

What forces would mobilize to save an 
Austro-Czech artist who had never joined 
anything but two artists’ guilds? 

For five and a half months he inhabited 
a dank cell in the notorious Paris prison, the 
Santé, seeing no one except the guards and the 
fellow prisoners whom he passed as they 
tramped the narrow outside courtyard for a 
few minutes every day, none of whom could 
speak with the others. He lost sixty pounds; 
his legs swelled with hunger edema; unable to 


them for whatever 
he could get. 

Then there was another roundup, this time 
by the Vichy police, who arrested them as 
‘‘pro-de Gaulle.” Through this internment he 
served as cook. “‘I like to cook, to feed people, 
and in the kitchen I had privacy. I could al- 
ways kick anyone out.” 

About all this experience he never exhibited 
a shade of resentment, nor complained of any 
injustice. ‘‘War,”’ he once said, “‘is totally or- 
ganized confusion.”” He remembered instead 
every kindness, recalling with gratitude any- 
one who had ever treated him “‘as a man.” 

In America Jan Masaryk, foreign minister 
of Czechoslovakia before the Communists en- 
compassed his death, knew of the Czechs in 
Morocco, and was pulling every diplomatic 
wire to get them visas and money. Eventually, 
after another Odyssean journey interrupted by 
another internment, this time in Martinique, 
he arrived, late in 1941, in New York. 

The Irish customs official inspecting the 
straw suitcase that contained three pairs of 
socks and half a dozen water colors asked, 
“This all you have?” ‘ 

Ses nn 

“These pictures? Do you want to sell them?” 
(If so, they would be dutiable, but Maxim 
didn’t know that.) 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 21 
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“You went down a full size in just one day?” 


“Yes -the day | found SOCIAL WHIRL by Warner's!” 
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Concentrates slimming power in the 


2 places you need it most ! 


THE NEWS Is BIG—because it’s about a wonderfully differ- 
ent way for you to be small! 

Note the unique construction of new Social Whirl. Five 
concentric circles are embroidered, front and back, on this 
light and lovely power-net girdle. Control is concentrated 
just where you need it—tummy, derriere. And the comfort’s 
astounding. Social Whirl flattens you firmly, yet adjusts to 
your every movement. 

Start looking and feeling a whole size smaller in this 
light-weight wonder. Social Whirl is at your nicest stores. 
(If not, write Warner’s®, Bridgeport 1, Conn., for name of 
store nearest you.) 
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Waistline girdle #656 has a dipped front. 
White, $12.50. Matching pantie #657, $13.50. 


Right, High-waisted Social Whirl has slimming 
satin elastic side panels. #956. White, $16.50. 
The bra: Warner’s famous A’Lure® #1047, $5.00. 
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Mrs. Helen Tangen, Hamilton Home Service Director, explains how - 


Hamilton with Twin Air-Streams dries faster, 
quieter, more gently than any other dryer 


In any dryer you need a gentle air-stream to cradle clothes as they dry, a brisk air-stream to whisk 
away used, moisture-laden air. Other dryers try to do these two different jobs with only one air-stream 

which ean’t be just-right for both jobs. Our Hamilton dryers give you two separate air-streams—a 
feather-soft Cradling-Current for drying gentleness, and a businesslike Carrier-Current for drying 
speed. You get exclusive twin air-stream drying on all Hamilton dryers, regardless of price. See what a 
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wonderful difference it makes... 
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Some dryers use “‘tornado”’ air sys- 
tems. Air is whipped in and out of 
the dryer—windstorm-fast, but hard 
on clothes. 





Others use “‘azy air’? systems. Air 
slowly drifts in and out of the dryer 
—easy on clothes, but maddeningly 
slow. 





Hamilton gives you twin air-streams 
—a Cradling-Current for drying gen- 
tleness, a Carrier-Current for drying 
speed. 





Illustrations show air flow principles, not actual 
paths of flow. 


Helen Tangen is shown with the Hamilton ‘400’ — 
handsomely matched automatic washer and dryer. 


More than 15 Hamilton models available. 


Test your clothes dryer "Dry-Q" at your 


Hamilton Dealer’s and receive a free gift! 





© 1958 Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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No waiting for action 
when you use soothing, 
cushioning, protective Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads. You get 
super-fast nerve-deep relief. 
Used with the separate 
Medications included, Zino- 
padsremove corns, callouses 
one of the quickest ways 
known to medical science. 
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HOT. TENDER FEET?, 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot Powder quickly relieves 
hot, tired, tender, perspiring, 
odorous feet. Eases new or 
tight shoes. Get a can today! 
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“Sure,” he answered brightly. “Would you 
like to buy them?” 

The customs official closed the case and put 
a hand on his shoulder. “You have a good 
face, boy,” he said. “You will be all right in 
America.” 

Whenever Maxim recalled this, tears would 
mist his eyes. ‘‘I never broke down in prison or 
anywhere else,” he would say. “But I stood on 
that dock and blubbered.”’ 

The Czech government-in-exile provided 
him with a little financial aid, enough for the 
artist to rent a cheap studio in Brooklyn. 
“Only in America have I ever found a real 
home. 

Among the fur dealers of New York are 
many Jewish Czechs. They heard of this artist 
from Prague and commissioned him to paint 
portraits of their mothers, for which Maxim 
received the sum of $35. Of this time he spoke 
with tender amusement. “‘I had to paint from 
photographs of old, homely women, with 
hands made stubby by scrubbing. Their sons 
wanted me to turn mamma into a duchess, 
with long tapering fingers, to take all the lines 
from her face and keep the resemblance. If 
they had only let me paint the beauty and 
sadness, striving and sacrifice in those faces! 
But I wouldn’t have got the $35.” 

He also began to paint on his own, mostly 
Manhattan from Brooklyn Heights; and with 
some earlier canvases eventually salvaged out 
of Prague, Betty Parsons gave him his first one- 
man show, and Jan Masaryk opened it. 

It was shortly thereafter that we met. He 
was fifty and I nearly so. I think I knew im- 
mediately that I wanted to stay with him for- 
ever. I knew that with him I would never again 


PA 4S WPA“ 


We are never two minutes the same, 
and still we never change one bit 
from what we are. 

ANATOLE FRANCE 


be afraid of anything, that life would gain new 
dimensions, that I would know, as never be- 
fore, the meaning of freedom, for I had met a 
totally free person. I knew that in him, also, 
was inexhaustible merriment. 

For years I begged him to write down the 
Odyssey of his life and, from something he had 
said, suggested a title: “Excuse Me for 
Living.” 

In his own way—“‘I speak seven languages 
and all of them badly’—he wrote six years 
ago some hundred pages of notes, in which he 
says, “By the law of averages, as the insurance 
companies reckon, I ought to be dead. If the 
world were what it seems, I would be. ama 
man who has been trying all his life to be the 
best artist God intended him to be, and I want 
to tell how history interrupts, and destroys, 
and maybe makes and saves men like me, of 
whom there are millions. If I write it, or tell it, 
this story, it is not to depress people but to 
cheer them up, to show everyone that life is 
somehow a wonderful miracle, that even at its 
lowest it is wonderful, that it is good to be 
living even if you have to excuse yourself for 
living. Now, when I am sixty, I would not ex- 
change my life for anyone’s and I think that if 
everyone really digested his own life, he would 
not change his either.’ Heneverwent onwiththe 
book. Though talking with me he could speak 
with exceptional clarity and fluency, in dictat- 
ing to anyone else, even to a machine, he 
would become shy. “What talent I have is in 
my eyes and hands, not in my mouth.” 

It was Maxim whom I quoted in the essay 
on Edna St. Vincent Millay that appeared 
some years ago in this space. It was he who 
predicted that she would soon die because she 
could not write any more. And who, when I 
said she was still writing beautiful poetry, 
asked, “By whose standards? Her own?” 
stating that the artist is always the critic of his 
own creations, that he knows when his gift 
leaves him and then dies. 

Outward conditions need not kill creative- 
ness. In prison, without canvas or color, he 
painted in his mind. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 196 
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Now Drano has a new “Easy-Pour” top 


It makes regular drain care a cinch... twists 
off quickly ... reseals perfectly ... 

Inside: Drano’s famous quick-acting formula 
that keeps your drains clean, free-running and 
sanitary. 

Look for the new “‘Easy-Pour”’ top at your 
grocer’s and get the once-a-week Drano habit. 


Available soon in Canada 
The Drackett Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The ounce—fourteen dollars plus tax 
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DR. SPOCK 
TALKS WITH 


MOTHERS 


After the dry heat of 
schoolrooms and homes, 
children are refreshed by 
a romp in the cold. 


How much fresh air is enough? 


“There are hints that 
reasonable exposure 
to cold air is at 

least mildly beneficial. 
Certainly children 

and adults who 

get out regularly for 
exercise have 

better appetites.” 





‘ome people have a great belief in 
the beneficialness of fresh air— 
and the colder the better. Others don’t 
bother about it, even at a comfortable 
temperature, and they hate it when 
it’s cold. It is supposed to have a 
bearing on health; yet surprisingly 
little research has been done on some 
aspects of it. The people who have 
strong convictions about the value 
of fresh air have usually got them 
from the way they were brought up— 
the way people get most of their other 
convictions. This probably applies to 
me too. 

Fifty years ago fresh air was very 
much in style, if you can use the word 
“‘style’’ for a matter that was taken so 
seriously. Adults with tuberculosis 
were sent, if at all possible, to a sana- 
torium in the mountains, where they 
were often kept on open porches day 
and night. Children with bone tuber- 
culosis were sometimes toughened up 
to the point where they could com- 
fortably play outdoors in winter with 
almost no clothes on. 

My parents had a sleeping porch 
built which perched on top of the 
front veranda, and it gradually filled 
with small Spocks. In the coldest 
weather we’d have rubber hot-water 
bottles to go to bed with, or china 
“pigs,” or aluminum hot-water cans 
whose sides would gradually sink in as 
the air in them shrank with the cold. 

At the ages of nine and ten I even 
went to a fresh-air school. A group of 
parents, many of them connected with 
the university, persuaded the board 
of education to equip and provide a 
teacher for a large tent classroom, 
which was located in the back yard of 
a professor. We sat at our desks in 
winter in thick felt bags which came up 
to our armpits, our feet in fleece-lined 
boots, our arms and fingers half im- 





mobilized by our sweaters, overcoats 
and mittens. Every hour in winter we 
would troop out to the open platform 
to do folk dances to limber us up, to 
the tunes Miss Jocelyn, our teacher, 
thumped out on the piano in spite of 
her gloves. 

Gradually, as more was learned 
about the causes and cures of disease, 
the excessive enthusiasm for fresh air 
tapered off. I think that the belief in 
it varies greatly in different parts of the 
country, and in different personality 
types. When I practiced pediatrics in 
New York City in the 1930's, I didn’t 
have to tell mothers that I recom- 
mended daily outings. New mothers 
asked doctors, as a matter of course, 
how soon the baby could and should 
go out in his carriage, just as they asked 
about vitamins and baths. And most 
of them conscientiously made excur- 
sions to the park, not once but twice 
a day, summer and winter, unless it 
was raining or snowing, until the 
children were in school. This seemed 
as natural to me as it did to the 
mothers. They learned to dress for 
comfort and to pick their locations 
where they would find congenial 
friends. 

When I moved to a part of the 
Middle West that is cold in winter, I 
was surprised and rather shocked, as 
you can imagine, to see no babies 
being perambulated, to see so very 
few children outdoors between No- 
vember and May, except for the few 
minutes when they were scuttling to 
school or back. 

Do we have anything definite to go 
on regarding the healthfulness of 
fresh air? Not as much as we’d like. 
Experiments have shown that the 
condition which most definitely makes 
people miserable and inefficient is the 
combination of high temperature and 
high humidity, as all of you know 
who have experienced hot muggy days 
in summer. Under very extreme con- 
ditions it can be dangerous. It was 
heat and 100 per cent humidity that 
killed the crowded prisoners in the 
Black Hole of Calcutta. The system 
we depend on most in hot weather, to 
dispel the heat which our bodies are 
always generating, is the evaporation 
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of perspiration. The higher the hu- 
midity of the air, the less rapidly does 
evaporation occur. So we instinctively 
take off as many of our clothes as is 
permitted and we try to find a draft, 
or to create one with a fan. The draft 
carries away some of our body heat 
and it hastens evaporation by remov- 
ing the air right close to us which we 
have already saturated. Increased 
evaporation is one reason why chil- 
dren love to play with sprinklers and 
hoses in hot weather. You’ve noticed 
on a windy day at the beach that you 
feel colder when you come out of the 
water than when you were in. 

Young children are lucky today in 
being permitted to wear so little 
clothing in hot weather. Babies 
should have the same privilege, but 
they often don’t because people are 
so apprehensive about their warmth. 
Mothers who dare to take their babies 
out in public clothed only in diapers 
in very hot weather have told me they 
get scolded occasionally by stran- 
gers—not because of the immodesty 
but because of the supposed danger 
of chilling! Yet no one would worry 
at the beach, which is cooler than a 
city street. Babies down inside car- 
riages in warm weather will have little 
circulation of air around them and 
need to be protected from too much 
sun or clothing. Babies being sun- 
bathed are absorbing a lot of heat 
and should be out of the carriage or 
bassinet so that moving air can get 
to them. 

An opposite problem from high 
humidity is the excessively dry climate 
that exists in so many heated houses 
and apartments. Cold air does not 
hold as much moisture as warm air. 
When cold air from outdoors is 
heated in a furnace, the relative 
humidity drops sharply. When the 
inside temperature gets above 72° 
people who are not accustomed to it 
notice the discomfort, particularly in 
the parched feeling in nose and throat. 

In a majority of private homes this 
does not become a problem, either be- 
cause there is a thermostat or because 
the house is so leaky that it’s hard to 
get the temperature up so high. Most 
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New Liquid Pearl is a remarkable new 
greaseless cleanser that not only cleans to the 
very core of your skin, but moisturizes at 
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Should your 


child be a 
Mathematician ? 


by 
NORRIS E. SHEPPARD 


Professor of Mathematics, University of Toronto 
( As told to DONALD ROBINSON ) 


HE BOY who chooses mathematics as a career will be 
eeizise illustrious company. He will become a col- 
league of Euclid, Descartes and Gauss. He will be walk- 
ing with the great Johannes Kepler who figured out the 
three laws that govern the planets’ movements around 
the sun; with Sir Isaac Newton who explained gravity in 
one mathematical formula; with Albert Einstein who 
postulated the magnificent theory of relativity that un- 
locked this atomic age. 

Could one follow in more golden footsteps? 


The actual associates whom the boy will have in his 
life as a mathematician will be distinguished, too. He 
may rub shoulders with the men who have helped to give 
the world radar, supersonic flight, and nuclear power for 
industrial use. 

Could one want more exciting, stimulating partners? 


Most important, the boy who makes mathematics his 
field has a chance to achieve greatness himself. Some 
people have a notion that mathematics is a dead science. 
They think that all its problems have been solved and 
tucked away in dry textbooks. 


That isn’t so. 


There are vast, vital areas in mathematics awaiting 
exploration by deep mathematical thinkers. I feel certain, 
for example, that within our lifetime someone is going 
to make great forward strides toward understanding the 
behavior of the tiny particles of energy of which all 
matter is composed. 


It could be your son or daughter. 


Someone surely is going to work out the mathematical 
formulas that will enable mankind to travel safely to 
Mars and far beyond into distant space. 


It could be your son or daughter. 


Can you think of a more important, thrilling arena for 
a qualified individual to enter today? Recognition among 
science’s immortals is within the realm of possibility for 
genuinely gifted boys and girls. 
‘ I can assure you of this as well. The young mathema- 
tician will receive the heartiest of welcomes in his pro- 
fession. We have a crying need for new people. Excluding 
secondary school teachers, the total number of persons 
with college degrees or their equivalent who are earning 
a living as professional mathematicians in the United 
States and Canada is under 25,000. That is, fewer than 
one person in every 7,000. 


The shortage of mathematicians is acute in every 


sphere. Universities, industrial companies, insurance 
firms, other businesses, and governmental agencies are 
all hungry for mathematically trained personnel. Job 
openings are plentiful both in Canada and the United 
States. 


But this I warn you. To get ahead in mathematics, a 
youngster must be good. 


A noted mathematician who holds a high-ranking 
position in industry remarked recently, 


““No one wants the advice of mediocrity. Among 
mathematicians, there is no place for the so-called 
average man.” 


I fully agree with him. 


The youngster who goes into mathematics will be 
taking up the oldest and one of the noblest of sciences. 
It is more than the science of numbers. It is even more 
than a science that allows us to grasp the real significance 
of time and space. It is the science which trains a man to 
cope with unknown quantities and to translate their re- 
lationships into logical, comprehensible patterns. 


A wide variety of specialities is available to the new 
mathematician. Research in pure mathematics is one. 
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Here a man seeks basic truths with no thought of any 
use to which they may be put. To the pure mathema- 
tician, truth is its own justification. 


Such work may sound valueless to some people. They 
are wrong. Most of the practical mathematical tools now 
at our disposal came to us from these basic truths. As 
time went on, someone discovered an application for 
them. 


It was that way with James Clerk Maxwell’s theory of 
electro-magnetic waves. When Professor Maxwell first 
brought it forth in 1873, he wasn’t thinking of TV broad- 
casts. But his theory made them possible. It explained 
the nature of radio waves. 


As a rule, pure research of this sort is done at univer- 
sities in conjunction with teaching. The young man. 
interested in it usually starts as an instructor in the 
mathematics department. 


A person who wants only to teach, and not to concern 
himself with research, can get a university post, too, of 
course. Or, should he prefer, he can obtain a place in 
secondary schools. The contribution he may make there 
cannot be overestimated. 


For the man who likes immediate, practical results 


Today, electronic “‘brains’’ such as the computer shown below can save months of human 
calculations in solving a problem. But the mathematician must first work out the complex 
details of the problem to be fed the computer, then put the answers to practical use. 
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from his research, there is applied mathematics. In this 
he can employ established mathematical techniques to 
help resolve particular scientific and industrial problems. 


More and more, Government and industrial organi- 
zations are turning to mathematicians for assistance 
along these lines. In the airplane field, for instance, 
mathematicians are working on turbulence, vibrations 
and stability, rocket propulsion. In oil, they are involved 
in reservoir studies, seismological investigations, ques- 
tions of magnetics. 


The fact is that a competent mathematician can be 
worth his weight in gold to an industrial concern. With 
his calculus and other techniques he can often predeter- 
mine the effects of various operations. This means that 
his company may not have to spend fortunes to run ex- 
pensive experiments. The mathematician is often able to 
indicate the results in advance. 


The mathematician is particularly useful during the 
very early stages of a project. He is the man with the 
coldly analytical viewpoint who sees where the major 
problems lie and is able to spell them out in terms that 
permit a solution. 


When work commenced on Nike, the United States 
Army’s crack anti-aircraft missile, a team of top experts 
was collected from the aerodynamic, radar, digital, 
circuitry and related fields. Plus the military. They were 
unable to move, however, until the mathematicians out- 
lined the way. 


Why? 
It took mathematicians to spot the essential ideas that 


lay obscured among the many details and divergent 
languages of the other sciences. 


“Frankly,” a member of the Nike team has said, “if 
it hadn’t been for the mathematicians, it would have 
taken us years more, perhaps decades, to perfect Nike.” 


Today the applied mathematician has a splendid ally 
in the electronic computer—the fabulous machine that 
can make 3,600,000 different computations in a single 
minute. 


Don’t be confused by these electronic “brains,” 
though. They don’t do the thinking. The mathematicians 
do. It is the mathematicians who define the problems, 
divide them into their component parts and prepare in- 
structions for the computer so that it can solve them. 


Another big field for mathematicians is statistics—the 
collection and interpretation of facts on a mathematical 
basis. It is also a highly challenging field. 


Take government censuses. It is statisticians who de- 
sign and direct them, and who interpret the findings. 


Take government figures on foreign trade, business 
conditions, wage levels, cost-of-living, public health. It 
is statisticians who provide them. 


Governments couldn’t function without them. 


Nor could industry. Statisticians keep management 
abreast of what’s happening in a company. They develop 
Statistical facts on production methods, distribution 
programs, sales trends and lots more. They are especially 
good at quality contrel.*The systems they devise make it 
feasible for manufacturers to inspect just a few items 
going down the production line instead of every one. 


Then there’s polling. It’s hard to believe, I suppose, 
that one can gauge the opinion of tens of millions of 


| people by sampling merely 2,000 or 3,000. Thanks to the 


Statisticians, it usually can be done with reasonable 


- accuracy. 


Is it any wonder that statistics is called “‘the arithmetic 
of human welfare”? 


Finally, we reach my own specialty—that of the 
actuary. In the life insurance business the actuary is 
indispensable. 


The actuary is the mathematical pilot of a life insur- 
ance company. He prepares the tables of death rates and 
calculates the premiums that must be charged. He deter- 
mines the benefits that go into policies. He reckons the 
money that must be laid aside to provide for payment of 
these benefits in the years to come. He even determines 
the amount of dividends to be paid out. 


His is a full desk. 


Actuaries are important in government, too. The op- 
eration of our Canadian and American social security 
Systems depends on them. And they can be found in 


private practice, where they act as consultants to various 
welfare and pension funds. 


It is a very gratifying profession. You do so much 
good toward protecting people’s futures. 


I remember when I was called in as one of a three-man 
board to evolve a pension program for the employees of 
the United Nations—thousands of them. Our assign- 
ment was to develop a basis whereby these people, who'd 
come from the four corners of the globe to work for 
world peace, would be assured security in their old age. 


It required weeks of hard labor, but eventually we 
arrived at a plan that did the job. 


“The United Nations is deeply grateful,”’ we were told. 
Could one wish for higher recompense? 


Naturally, you’d like to know the financial prospects 
for mathematicians. I would say that, in the main, 
they’re excellent. 


A college teacher of mathematics, with a Ph.D., gen- 
erally begins at about $5,000 a year and may go up to 
$18,000. In addition, he is frequently requested to do 
consulting work during summer vacations. This can add 
thousands to his income. The earnings of a high school 
mathematics teacher are, unfortunately, lower. The ceil- 
ing is about $8,400. He may pass the $10,000 mark as a 
principal, however. 


In industry, an applied mathematician, with a Ph.D., 
can start at $7,200 and soar to $30,000. Or more. In 
government service the wage scales are understandably 
less. They run between $3,100 and $14,000 in the United 
States, between $3,750 and $12,000 in Canada. 


Actuarial salaries in life insurance companies can be 
especially good. The college graduate with a B.A. and 
the necessary qualifications can anticipate earning about 
$4,500 at the outset and worthwhile increases thereafter. 
Chief Actuaries may make as much as $35,000 a year. 
Some have gone even higher. They have risen to be 
presidents of life insurance companies with annual sal- 
aries of $75,000, $100,000 or even more. 


No matter which field the mathematician enters, he 
can count ona high degree of security. Pension programs 
are widespread, and personnel turnover is small. The 
hours are not arduous, vacations are ample and the life 
is a pleasant one. Most of all, mathematicians enjoy the 
respect of their fellow-scientists and the public at large. 

To be sure, there are drawbacks. If you do original 
research, you stand the chance of having your findings 
neglected. Big ideas can linger unrecognized for long 
periods. That can be a miserable experience. 

Sometimes the problems you must tackle, in pure or 
applied research, are so mammoth in scope, so hercu- 
lean, that they seem overwhelming. You become very 
discouraged. 

“Oh, how I wish I’d never started on this!”’ I heard 
a researcher say the other day. 

I understood just how he felt. 

I said before that a person must be good to get ahead 
in mathematics. It is very true, and I would urge you to 
weigh carefully whether your child has the proper quali- 
fications. Does he have a keen, logical mind and an 
insatiable curiosity? Is he imaginative? Does he relish 
his mathematics courses and earn top grades in them? 
Is he quick at solving mathematical problems in his head? 

The answers to all these questions should be a rousing 
“Yes!” 

In addition, your child should be the kind who won’t 
accept any textbook answer as the final word on any- 
thing. He should know instinctively that there are no pat 
answers to most questions and he should constantly seek 
different ways of doing things. Always he should look 
on every new subject as a challenge. 

What about girls? 

Many women are in the field. There are good oppor- 
tunities for them in statistical research positions with 
corporations. As a matter of fact, in the American Sta- 
tistical Association, they make up ten per cent of the 
membership. There is a very urgent need for properly 
qualified teachers of mathematics, particularly in high 
schools. Women who have specialized in mathematics 
can be of real help in this area. It is, of course, a fact 
that while many women have the necessary talents to 
become successful mathematicians, few of them continue 
in this work long enough to reach the top in research or 
industry. 
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So far as education for a mathematical career is con- 
cerned, I would say the more of it the better. A Ph.D. is 
now almost imperative both in industry and the academic 
world. It helps in the actuarial profession, too, though it 
is not a prerequisite there. To achieve full professional 
Status as an actuary, you have to pass a series of stringent 
examinations given by the Society of Actuaries or the 
Casualty Actuarial Society in the United States and 
Canada. Graduate school training will help you through 
them. 

Unquestionably, the six or seven years of schooling 
necessary for a Ph.D. can be expensive. When you in- 
clude board and lodging as well as tuition, it can cost 
$15,000. However, large numbers of scholarships and 
fellowships are available. So many that there is no good 
financial reason why a talented student should have to 
go without the education he needs for success. 

While we are on the subject of education, let me say 
this, too. Even if your child doesn’t wish to become a 
mathematician, I would recommend that he take as 
much mathematics as he can, both in high school and in 
college. No matter what career he embraces, the training 
in analysis and logical thinking which mathematics gives 
will prove invaluable to him in later life. 

However, I hope that your child does want to be a 
mathematician. Mankind is now in the atomic age. 
We're on the verge of the space age. Mathematicians can 
guide our way. We need more of them—desperately—to 
broaden our horizons and to keep us free. 


Coyle 


HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
HAVE THE CAREER HE WANTS 


Many factors will enter into your child’s choice of a 
career: his interests, his ambitions, his abilities, the counsel 
he receives from teachers, friends and family. But, most of 
all, it will depend on his opportunities fo get the training 
he needs to enter the field of his choice, 


Even though his college days are still years away, it’s 
never too soon to start making sure that your child will 
have the opportunity to continue his education when the 
time comes. 


Your New York Life agent has chosen as his career the 
business of helping families plan for the future—for edu- 
cation, for retirement, for all the things which life insur- 
ance helps make possible. Through training and experience 
he has become a highly qualified specialist. You'll find 
him both able and willing to help you. 


Booklets available on many careers 


This article on Mathematics is one of a continuing series 
on career opportunities for young men and women. Thus 


far, similar articles have been prepared on Newspapering, 


Law, Medicine, Accounting, Teaching, Architecture, 
Aeronautical Engineering, Electronic Engineering, Pub- 
lic Service, Farming, Chemistry, Selling, Nursing, Start- 
ing a Business of Your Own, Pharmacy, Dentistry, 
Banking, Printing, Home Economics, the Mineral In- 
dustry, Personnel Work, Retailing, Atomic Science, 
Librarianship, the Armed Forces, Engineering, Food 
Retailing, Medical Technology, Traffic Managing, Sec- 
retarial Career, Scientific Career and Social Work. Each 
is available in booklet form and will be sent to you on re- 
quest. You'll also find additional help in our free booklet, 
“The Cost of Four Years at College.” Just drop a post- 
card to: 


New York Life 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., Dept. J-33, New York 10, N. Y. 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
Copyright 1958, New York Life Insurance Company 
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Sniffles, congestion, coughs, tears... so sick witha cold! 


LADIES' HOME JOURNAL 





Comfort your baby with soothing relief that acts 
faster, works longer than aspirin or cold tablets 


ATOM TRACER TESTS PROVE VAPORUB 
ACTS IN 7 SECONDS, WORKS 10 HOURS 


Your loving hands massage Vicks 
VapoRub over chest, throat, back, neck 
—and right before your eyes, relief 
comes. The stuffiness starts to clear, 
the cough calms, and that precious lit- 
tle patient of yours is showing you how 
much better she feels. 


There’s a reason! VapoRub actually 
starts treating cold-infected nose, 
throat and chest in just 7 seconds . . 

while medical literature clearly shows 
that pills, tablets, liquid cold medicines 


(which must go through stomach and 
bloodstream) take much longer to 
work and are active for limited periods. 


And VapoRub’s vapor medications 
continue to soothe irritation . . . re- 
lieve stuffiness, coughing, local conges- 
tion all night as your child sleeps... 
work for 10 hours. 


For sniffles and sneezes as well as 
croupy coughs ... for grown-ups and 
children—use VapoRub for every cold 
in the family. 





STRAIGHT INTO STUFFY NOSE 


Atom tracer tests 
reveal startling facts 


Laboratory atom tracer tests bring | 
new proof never before possible. 
They show how VapoRub’s vapor — 
medications reach nose, throat | 
and deep into chest in 7 seconds | 
. . . work as long as 10 hours. 


STRAIGHT INTO SORE THROAT 


STRAIGHT INTO 
BRONCHIAL CONGES’ 


No other kind of medication relieves suffer- 
ing in all 3 cold areas, nose, throat, chest .. . 
so fast, so long . . . without internal dosing. 


Vi Cc K S VaepoR U $] World’s most widely used colds medication... use as a rub, in steam, in the nose. 


“Vicks’’ and ““VapoRub” are registered trademarks of the Vick Chemical Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
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Now-a special 
laxative for 


women 


Gives gentle relief more naturally 
than any ordinary laxative 






“All my 26 years,” writes 
Mrs. Holland, “and 
through two pregnancies, 
Ive had to fight constipa- 
tion. But no more! With 
Correctol, I’m ‘regular’ 
at the same time daily... 
and I’m never nauseated 
or upset as I used to be 
with ordinary laxatives.” 


Mrs. Kerman Holland 
Lexington, Ky. 


Correctol® has been specially developed for 
awoman’s delicate system. It is completely 
different from harsh, all-purpose laxatives. 


Its secret is a non-laxative miracle 
regulator that simply softens waste. Along 
with this, Correctol contains just enough 
mild laxative to give regularity a start. 


Working together, these two gentle in- 
gredients make Correctol bring relief more 
naturally than any ordinary laxative can. 
Even in pregnancy and following child- 
birth. In menstrual periods—and after 
middle age, too! 
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&* Guaranteed by “O 
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Do try Correctol soon. 
30 tiny pink tablets, $1.00 
—at any drug counter. 


AS ADVERTISED. 





Helps You Overcome 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 


No longer be annoyed or feel ill-at-ease be- 
cause of loose, wobbly false teeth. FASTEETH, 
an improved alkaline (non-acid) powder, 
sprinkled on your plates holds them firmer so 
they feel more comfortable. Avoid embarrass- 
ment caused by loose plates. Get FASTEETH 
at drug counters everywhere. 


GOODBYE FLEAS! 


yy pet! 
FLEACOLLARS kill fleas 
24 hours a day. Couldn’t be easier to 
use .. . simply tte around your pet’s 
neck for lasting protection. No messy 
Ey powders, ointments, or sprays. 
ui Only 49¢ for dogs and cats 

... money-back guarantee. 


PARENTS) 
N Write for FREE booklet 
about flea-control 


«ELE ACOLLAR: 


BOX 236-33 « ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22 
apartment and office buildings are more effi- 
ciently heated and the furnaceman can get 
the heat up pretty high if he wants to. The 
more people there are in a building, the more 
likely there is to be somebody who feels chilly, 
no matter what the temperature is, and he 
complains to the superintendent. So the rule 
that superintendents and furnacemen seem to 
go by is “Better too hot than too cold.’’ And 
the more that people become accustomed to 
excessive heat in buildings, the more they de- 
pend on it and demand it. Even the mother in 
her own house, on a day when she’s at low ebb 
and feels a bit chilly, is tempted to raise the 
thermostat a couple of degrees. If she doesn’t 
remember to set it back, she gets used to that 
temperature and the next time she feels 
chilly she nudges the thermostat up still 
higher. 

The doctor sees the value of sufficient mois- 
ture in the air, during the heating season, in 
the prompt improvement of so many coughs 
and croups and stuffed-up noses when he pre- 
scribes the use of an efficient vaporizer during 
infections. 

Even in the absence of nose colds, some 
babies in homes and hospitals become so ob- 
structed by dried mucus in the nasal passages, 
during the heating season, that they have real 
difficulty breathing. (They don’t know enough 
yet to breathe through their mouths at such a 
time.) 

The passages of the nose and throat and 
bronchial tubes contain glands which put out 
enough mucus to keep the passages comforta- 
bly moist at ordinary humidities. The cells 
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Happiness consists in being happy 
with what we have got and with 
what we haven't got. SPURGEON 
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lining the passages have “cilia” projecting 





from them, microscopic oarlike processes | 


which are constantly propelling the mucus, 
dust, bacteria and any products of inflamma- 
tion upward and outward. That’s why mucus 
normally collects in the fronts of our noses 
and why during a bronchitis the excessive 
mucus works up from our smaller tubes into 
our main windpipe, from which we cough it 
out. When these passages become dried out, 
this cleaning and protecting system doesn’t 
work well. 

Experiments have shown that some of the 
bacteria that cause sore throats and pneu- 
monia die off much more rapidly in air that is 
moderately humid than in air that is very dry 
or very humid. In some parts of the eastern 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains, where the air 
is unusually dry to start with and bone dry 
when it is heated, people are very susceptible 
to such infections. 

Many people who have dandruff will notice 
that it begins each winter when the heating 
system gets going full blast, which suggests 
that an excessive dryness of the air plays hob 
with the scalp too. 

Putting pans of water on radiators has been 
shown to be ineffective in raising the humidity 
of a room—it produces only a small fraction 
of the moisture which is needed. The only 
practical method for keeping a reasonable 
humidity in a heated house (short of elaborate 
air conditioning, or the use of a vaporizer dur- 
ing illness) is to keep the house temperature 
below 72°. 

People sometimes worry whether there will 
be enough oxygen to breathe in a room that is 
very crowded, and whether the “‘stuffiness”’ 
(by which they usually mean body odor) in an 
insufficiently ventilated classroom or bed- 
room is unhealthy. 

There are definite answers to these ques- 
tions. There is enough circulation of air into 
any ordinary room to provide plenty of oxygen 
for everyone it will hold. The stuffiness of a 
room which comes from too many warm peo- 
ple and too little fresh air has no harmful 
effect in itself (though, again, high humidity 
would make for discomfort). In fact, you don’t 
even notice stuffiness after you’ve been in a 
room for a minute. 
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Little ramblers and grabbers deserve the protection 
of “‘Lysol’’—the disinfectant that’s so easy to use. So 
much better, too, than wishy-washy disinfectants—it kills 
every disease germ it touches. In scientific tests its anti- 
germ action kept on working for 7 full days. 


What's more, there’s no extra work when you use 
“Lysol.”’ Just add a little to the cleaning suds you nor- 
mally use—and let “Lysol” work its deep cleaning, de- 
odorizing and disinfecting action for you! 
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All floors deserve “Lysol” protection! Use it regu- 
larly in kitchen, bathroom, nursery, sickroom. While you 
light clean, “Lysol” deep cleans! No other household 
product does as fine a job. A bottle costs as little as 29¢! 


Help GUARD your family’s health... 
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LOWER IN CALORIES 


than ¥4 large grapefruit 


And simply scrumptious! Only ROYAL 
GELATIN DESSERT tastes like fresh 
ripe fruit . and gives your family 
the ‘‘Fresh-Fruit Vitamin”—C ... the 
vitamin so important to sturdy bodies, 
good teeth and bones. Yet a serving 
of ROYAL GELATIN is lower in calo- 
ries than half a large grapefruit. Get 
ROYAL today. 8 Delicious Flavors! 
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SPREAD! 


BECAUSE IT HAS 
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Now we should get back to the question of 
the value of fresh air in the sense of exposure 
to cold air in winter. I was poking fun at the 
fanatical belief in it that existed fifty years 
ago. It was almost a matter of morals or of 
strength of character. The same attitude is ex- 
pressed still by the occasional individual (al- 
ways a man, as far as I know) who prides him- 
self on walking to work without an overcoat, 
even in zero weather. 

No scientific data has been collected, as far 
as I know, on the value of exposure to cold 
air. You can’t really come to any conclusions 
on the basis of the statements of believers. 
People who firmly believe that something will 
make them feel better—whether it’s cold 
showers or nine hours of sleep or vitamin 
pills—will feel better. It has even been shown 
in an elaborate experiment with cold vaccine 
that those subjects who volunteered to take 
vaccine but who got injections of salt water 
instead, without knowing it, reported that the 
total duration of their colds was diminished by 
75 per cent—just as in the case of those who 
received vaccine. 

But I do think there are hints, if you want to 
believe them (and you can see that I do), that 


A, part of their 1958 
national Safety Good Turn, the 
Boy Scouts of America will un- 
dertake the delivery of 36,000,000 
copies of the Handbook for 
Emergencies to every home in 


America on October 11. The 
handbook, published by the Of- 
fice of Defense and Civilian Mobi- 
lization, gives vital information 
on survival during natural and 
man-made disasters. 





reasonable exposure to cold air is at least 
mildly beneficial. The lumberjack, the regular 
skier, the man who walks to work has a 
toned-up temperature-regulating mechanism 
which in winter conserves his body heat and 
protects him against chilling in all but ex- 
treme situations. The person who remains al- 
most constantly in a warm house is easily 
chilled on occasional exposure, unless he has 
just exactly the right amount of clothing on 
him. Since babies and children do have to go 
out occasionally and since chilling is thought 
to play a part in stcrting certain infections, 
there may be some protection in regular out- 
ings. 

Certainly babies and children and adults 
who get out regularly in winter have redder 
cheeks, and the baby who lives always in a too 
hot home has a distinctly “‘pasty”’ complexion. 
I don’t know whether the healthfulness of 
pink cheeks is more than skin deep, but they 
look wonderful. 

Children and adults who get out for exer- 
cise—in any temperature—have better appe- 
tites. This is an argument for outings rather 
than cold air specifically. Hundreds of moth- 
ers have complained to me how bored and 
irritable their young children are when they 
have had to be kept indoors in winter because 
of colds that hang on, and how much more 
pleasant home life immediately becomes when 
they are at last allowed to run off their energy 
outside. 

If a mother is inclined to believe in fresh 
air—in winter as well as summer—does this 
mean that she has to take the young baby for a 
long stroll in the carriage once or twice a day, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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Colder tomorrow? 
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That’s “Cream of Wheat” weather. 
Guard your family with hot “Cream of Wheat” 


New! Instant ‘‘Cream of Wheat’’ cooks completely in just 30 seconds. 
Same flavor you’ve always loved. And the pan rinses clean in a jiffy. 
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One thing about 
cleaning pots and pans, 
you feel so good 


when you’re finished. 


to hold its shape—hold its soap. That’s why 





women say nothing else cleans, scours 
and shines as fast. (And interwoven fibers 
are easier on your hands.) 

P.S. The fresher the pad, the faster you finish! 
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“I trust St. Joseph 
Aspirin For Children... 
because my own Doctor does” 





says MRS. D. LEVAN SMITH, Cleveland, O. 


St. Joseph Aspirin For Children is ap- 
proved by more doctors for children’s 
fever and pain than any other brand. 

That’s because it’s the best, safest, 
fastest relief you can buy. And—you 
don’t need to break tablets, or meas- 
ure out messy liquids. Dosage is accu- 
rate, reliable. 

And—St. Joseph Aspirin For Children 
now has a special medically-approved 
safety cap to help prevent opening by 
children. As you’d expect, mother, this 
added safety feature is 


found only on St. Joseph = 
Aspirin For Children. 

It’s America’s mother- ST. 
and-child favorite. Pure | ASPIR 
orange flavor. The fg CHI IN 
world’s largest selling LOREN 
aspirin for children. Ougy PRoDug 





MRS. SMITH ADDS: 


- - + for adult needs, | always buy 
regular St. St. Joseph Aspirin” 


Regular St. Joseph Aspirin is the same highest quality 
as St. Joseph Aspirin For Children . . . the finest, 
fastest-acting aspirin you can buy. And St. Joseph 
Aspirin costs so little . . . 12 tablets only 12¢, 100 
tablets 49¢, big 200 tablet bottle only 79¢. So save 
money! Get the best for less! Get St. Joseph! 


HEART 


burn? 


During pregnancy, heartburn and acid 
indigestion are often a problem. Tums 
gives total relief from excess stomach 
acids in seconds. Tums—high in cal- 
cium. Carry Tums in pocket or purse. 
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3 rolls 25¢ 
Profits for You! 


OU can profit, as do thousands of 

others, by using our money-making 
plan. Our subscription commission offer 
is enthusiastically used by folks in many 
communities. You can offer and profit 
from Ladies’ Home Journal, The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Holiday, Jack and Jill 
and many other popular publications. 
Write today for our easy-to-follow plan 
and supplies. No obligation. Address 
your request to 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
419 Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28 
even if she herself hates the cold? Back in the 
days when doctors were expected to be em- 
phatically authoritative about all health mat- 
ters, they laid down the law about outings 
without much thought to the mother’s wishes, 
and the conscientious mother obeyed without 
a question. 

Now that pediatricians are more aware of 
the importance of letting a young mother out- 
grow her timid dependence on her physician 
and develop confidence in herself, they some- 
times in their professional discussions use the 
enforced daily outing in winter as a grim ex- 
ample of the bad old days. I certainly agree 
that mothers shouldn’t be intimidated into be- 
ing slaves to their babies and doctors, espe- 
cially in regard to matters of uncertain value. 
I agree, too, that if a baby sleeps in a room 
that’s cool or cold, he’ll get his pink cheeks 
and good appetite. 

But I wouldn’t dismiss the value of the out- 
ings altogether, if a mother didn’t mind them. 
I think it’s fun and helpful for babies to get 
used to other scenes than the four walls of 
home, and they certainly love being perambu- 
lated or even lying in the carriage in the yard, 
watching the branches wave. I think, also, 
that it is a tonic for many mothers, especially 
in those preoccupied early months, to have 
to get out of the house for a while every day, 
stretch their legs and lungs, see friends and 
strangers. 

There is one other point about outings—the 
clothes. There is an almost irresistible compul- 
sion to overdress babies. The doctor sees them 


However mean your life is, meet it 
and live it, do not shun it and call it 
hard names. It is not so bad as you 
are. The faultfinder will find faults 
even in Paradise. Love your life, 
poor as itis. HENRY DAVID THOREAU 


coming to his office in heated cars, encased in 
layers of sweaters, sacks, coats, shawls, blan- 
kets, bags. They are sometimes in a sweat and 
they occasionally have a heat rash in the mid- 
dle of winter. ’'m sure that Nature has en- 
dowed each of us with at least a little exces- 
sive anxiety about keeping a baby warm and 
giving him enough to eat. I suppose that 
through the ages Nature has realized that 
there are some fairly immature, irresponsible 
types who get babies, and that the first essen- 
tials in keeping babies alive until they can be- 
gin to make their wants known is a bit of con- 
cern on the part of mothers about warmth and 
food. The trouble is that the conscientious 
young mothers who need this prompting least 
are the ones who feel it most sharply. 

On the other hand, there’s an occasional 
mother, out to prove her freedom from con- 
vention and to prove her baby’s hardiness, 
who puts so little covering on him that it hor- 
rifies the grandparents and the neighbors. 

A baby’s hands and feet will normally be 
cool except in hot weather, so this is no sign 
that he needs more covering. He needs, if any- 
thing, less than an older child or adult. If he 
becomes too cold he’ll show it—like anyone 
else—by complaining and by losing his color. 

Children old enough to run around are 
much less likely to be overdressed, I suppose 
because they look able to take care of them- 
selves. I think quite a few children are under- 
dressed in winter in this day of the snow suit. ag 
The fact that a garment is called a snow suit ioe ee 
doesn’t make it necessarily warm. Those with U hd F V E RS A Li [ : ; = 
a good lining of wool or some other insulating A ftve ; 
material are very satisfactory for cold cli- HU 
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mates—much handier for child and parent 
with the FLAVOR-SELECTOR 


... get the NEW 


To regain your zest for real coffee 

. to fully enjoy its fragrant 
aroma, its satisfying, full-bodied 
flavor—you need a new Universal 
Coffeematic. Just set it to the 
strength you prefer. Coffeematic 
brews to perfection, signals when 
ready and keeps coffee at serving 
temperature without increasing the 
strength. Yes, there’s new coffee 
enjoyment waiting for you at your 
Universal dealer’s 


than the stiff overcoat and separate leggings 
of an earlier day. But I feel shivery myself 
when I see a small child who has turned blue 
with the cold in a so-called snow suit that has 
only a cotton-flannel lining. Of course a suit 
of this type may be quite adequate for a less 


severe climate. Deluxe ten-cup model 


Chrome on solid copper $2995 


Dr. Spock regrets that it is impossible for him to answer Others, $19.95 to $32.95 


letters personally. However, he is delighted to receive 
suggestions of topics of truly general interest. —Ed. 
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Lighter, crisper frying with Kraft Oil. Lighter, fluffier baking with Kraft Oil. Lighter, tastier salad dressings with 
The light touch is what you want in both Your shortening blends in perfectly when Kraft Oil. You need the freshness and 
pan-fried and deep-fried foods. When you you bake with sparkling light Kraft Oil. lightness of Kraft Oil to mix dressings for 
fry with light, pure Kraft Oil, foods are That's why Kraft Oil cakes are so even- your favorite salads. Kraft Oil lets all the 
crisp and light—easy to digest! textured, light and delicious. _ flavor of spices come clearly through. 
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The Kraft Kitchens 
Suggest new ways 
to enjoy the 





GOLDEN PRIDE CAKE 


Sift together 244 cups sifted cake flour, 
2% teaspoons baking powder and 1 
teaspoon salt. Add % cup Kraft Oil, 1 
cup milk and 1 teaspoon vanilla; beat 
until it forms a very smooth batter. In 
a separate bowl beat 2 eggs until thick 
and foamy. Gradually add 1% cups 
sugar and continue beating until very 
well blended. Fold this egg and sugar 
mixture thoroughly into the batter. 
Pour into 2 waxed paper lined 9-inch 
layer pans. Bake in a moderate oven, 
375°, 25 to 30 minutes. Frost with: 


CHOCOLATE “PHILLY” FROSTING 


Blend one 8-ounce package Philadel- 
phia Brand Cream Cheese and 1 table- 
spoon milk. Add 4 cups sifted confec- 
tioners’ sugar gradually, blending it in 
well. Add 3 melted 1-ounce squares 
unsweetened chocolate, 1 teaspoon 
vanilla, dash of salt, and mix again. 





FRIED CHICKEN 


Place a cut-up frying chicken (2% to 3 
Pounds) in a bag containing % cup 
flour, 1 teaspoon salt and a dash of 
Pepper; shake well. Heat Kraft Oil to 
depth of 1 inchina skillet, put in meaty 
Pieces of chicken, and as they brown 
add remaining chicken, turning to 
brown evenly. Reduce heat, cover 
tightly and cook slowly 40 to 60 min- 
utes, or until tender. 





BASIC FRENCH DRESSING 


Combine % cup Kraft Oil, 4 cup vine- 
gar, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon sugar, 
Y% teaspoon paprika, 4 teaspoon dry 
mustard, and a dash of freshly ground 
Pepper in a glass jar with a tight fitting 
cover. Shake until thoroughly blended. 
Chill. Shake well each time before us- 
ing. Yield: 1 cup. 


TIPS ON USING KRAFT OIL 


Perfect for all baking needs—use in 
any recipe that calls for melted 
shortening. 


So convenient to use for frying. It’s 
ready to use with no waiting for shorten- 
ing to melt. 


To prepare pans for baking, just 
brush surface with Kraft Oil. 





THERE'S 
A MAN 

IN ‘THE 
HOUSE 


By HARLAN MILLER 





HARRY MACE 


“You shouldn’t carry 
all that at one time... 
make two trips!”’ 


**What I'd like to smell when I wake 
up in the morning,”’ says my Dream 
Girl coyly, ‘tis the aroma of coffee and 
crisp bacon wafted into my bedroom 
from the kitchen.’”’ Perked and 
crisped by whom? 


Over a dawdling bridge game we ar- 
gued whether an art center is a greater 
cultural h.q. than a public library. ‘““One 
book like The Day Christ Died,” said our 
local cynic, “tells you more than fifty 
pictures of the Crucifixion.” 


My insurance agent tells me insur- 
ance companies may lead a crusade 
against inflation. ‘‘Maybe they can 
discover,’’ he meditates aloud, ‘‘who 
gets the dollars inflation steals from 
widows and orphans.”” 


“At fashionable parties in our town,” 
reflects Betty Comfort, scheming her cos- 
tume for her alma mater’s first football 
game of the season, “the kiss of hello 
seems to be replacing the handshake.” 


Travel is cultural too. After his 
summer’s cycle tour in Europe, our 
youngest has a deeper reverence than 
ever for our homely kitchen and his 
refrigerator. 


A girl who grew up in our block has 
been chosen a beauty queen. Our neigh- 
bors are stunned. ‘‘Why,”* one of ’em told 
me, “she always seemed to be just an 
ordinary attractive little girl!”’ 


At fifteen months Harlan III rides 
in a wicker basket on the handle bars 
of his mother’s bike at an air base in 
Japan. He waves to everybody, includ- 
ing the high brass. But when he waves 
to them, it looks more like a salute. 


Ah, the magic sounds of a mechanized 
house! Rumble of dishwasher, growl of 
garbage grinder, croak of swimming-pool 
filter, roar of power mower, blare of the 
hi-fi, urbane rhythms of washer and 
dryer! Not a lullaby; more like reveille. 


Our jolly milkman’s arrival is a 
high point in our day. No wonder he’s 
jolly: some days he brings ten quarts 
to our house. But we wouldn’t have 
him mechanized for anything. We 
don’t want the milk piped in. 


Our town’s owners of swimming pools 
enjoy plenty of surprises about costs. 
Oddly enough, the extra water costs hardly 
$20 a year. But the extra gin and other 
summer beverages add $200 or more 
extra. 


Maybe I’ll have to ask my Sheer 
Princess to copy something twenty- 
five times on her slate: ‘‘Never race 
the motor when you start the car in 
the garage.”” 


“T wish I knew as much positively to- 
day as I knew at seventeen,” muses Peter 
Comfort, inflating young Pete’s football. 
“What saves you is what you learn after 
you know it all.” 


My favorite traveling companion and I 
might circle the globe again if we could 
persuade tireless Pan American to furnish 
us a dozen native families to study, to sub- 
stitute for a dozen ruins and temples. 


I hear it’s stylish in college class- 
rooms to flaunt an air of indifference 
to assignments and what the prof 
says. That’s tolerable if you can start 
at the bottom in your dad’s business 
and work up to executive V.P. in one 
year. (Even if prof flunks you.) 


My wife thinks there’s been a magic 
improvement in my disposition: I’m 
sunnier, more amiable. Secretly I know 
it’s because I threw away those tight 
elastic socks. 
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As school starts, maybe we ought to 
have an understanding with our chil- 
dren’s teachers: If theyll assume 40 
per cent of their discipline five days a 
week, we'll worry about the other 60 
per cent seven days a week. 


I doubt that my Lady Love gets all 
the good out of her dishwasher. I no- 
tice (when I revel in my favorite eve- 
ning pastime of watching her at the 
dishes) that she prewashes em for the 
machine so thoroughly she might as 
well shelve ’em. 


Our youngest has agreed to a sensible 
compromise about how to spend last 
summer and next summer: last summer, 
a trip to Europe; next summer, digging 
ditches for our local power-and-light 
company—with a spade. 


An innocent baby in Canada has 
been named Harlan for the unworthy 
seribbler of these half-thoughts. I 
think this half proves amity still pre- 
vails across the Unfortified Border; the 
current strain is illusory. 


When school begins I invariably wonder 
what young mothers do with the time saved 
by their young ones’ retreat to the class- 
rooms. A calm descends worth any family’s 
school taxes. (Baby sitters would cost 
more.) 


My gentle Dream Girl thought our 
snapshot in front of the Pyramids was 
none too flattering of her. It didn’t do 
much to deceive the onlooker about 
me either. But it was good of the 
Sphinx. 


We town dwellers agreed at lunch that 
our viewpoints become distorted. “It’s 
essential,” said our autocrat over his pie 
a la mode, “to drive into the country two 
or three times a week, or take a ten-dol- 
lar airplane hop now and then.” 


All summer I’ve reveled in untram- 
meled use of my son’s hi-fi. [conclude 
many of the noises on his finest rec- 
ords, classic and modern, are repeti- 
tious, grandiloquent, bumptious and 
flamboyant. (In fact, I favor the string 
quartet over the ninety-piece or- 
chestra.) 


I suspect that the first all-out cooking 
of the autumn, after a summer of light 
meals, comes with the annual fall picnic 
of my wife’s sorority sisters. Those gals 
certainly set a good table for one another. 
I’m glad this once they invite us husbands. 


A witty, urbane count I knew when I 
was overseas visited our town recently. 
He behaved like a somewhat adult Italian 
version of Huck Finn. But our town always 
treats any titled foreigner as if he were a 
belted archangel. 


Is it a child’s duty to protect a fa- 
ther if mom attacks dad with a loaded 
picnic basket? This point was debated 
at the morning coffee break recently. 
Verdict: Only if there’s a_ heavy 
vacuum bottle in the basket. 


..- Jf our youngest deadpans a witticism 
I'd have been proud to coin, 

... Or my daughter-in-law demonstrates 
she understands Junior better’n I do, 

. .. And Junior’s candid insights prove 
worthy of a blunt air officer, 

. . . Or Patrick sails through his first 
intelligence test in good order, 

. . . And my son-in-law tackles serenely 
financial and business problems that'd 
daunt me, 

... Or my wife proves twenty-nine years 
with me haven't blunted her humor, 

... And my daughter assures me there’ ll 
be redheads in our third generation, 

Then I want to tell bashful bachelors or 
timid suitors that there’s more to marriage 
than meets the eye. 
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Serve Ocean Spray every day— 
supplement meat the natural way! 


Ocean Spray’s tangy ... bright... sparkling-good 
— it’s the natural mate for every meat! Ocean 
Spray adds a special-occasion goodness to meat 
loaf, hamburger and stew, as well as to roasts... 
perks up the delicate flavor of poultry, pork, veal 
or fish... does wonders for frozen meat pies and 
TV dinners, too. And (nutrition experts now tell us) 


Ocean Spray Cranberry Sauce 
gives you 





plus more natural 
fruit pectins than 
oranges, apples, 
bananas or any 
other fruit! 


Ocean Spray adds a healthy helping of good 
nourishment to a meal. This sparkling-good sauce 
jells naturally — gives you vitamins, minerals and 
natural fruit pectins that belong in your diet every 
day. Keep Ocean Spray Cranberry Sauce in your 
refrigerator, ready to make any main dish extra- 
bright — extra-nourishing! 
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“Perfect with Pork Chops” 








* And for a wonderfully refreshing way 
to start a meal serve chilled, tempting 
Ocean Spray Cranberry Juice Cocktail. 


Ocean Spray 
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LATER YEARS NEED NOT BE LONELY— 


replaced the old county 
home in the state of much like her many other mornings 





Boarding- and Nursing-Home Care 


Every one of us must one day face the question, How will I spend my later 
years? No matter how carefully we plan for retirement and old age for our- 
selves or for a loved one, there is still the possibility of illness or other emer- 
gency. The two projects featured this month show that family boarding 
homes and a good community nursing home can help meet these problems. 


Family-style boarding Mit Jets. dust tumed 73, had spent 


a busy morning. First she dusted 


homes have all but a bit, straightened the magazines and 


watered the plants in the neat home she 
shared with her daughter and son-in- 
law in Durham, North Carolina. It was 


alone while her three grandchildren 
were at school and their parents at 
work. Mrs. John next rinsed out a few 
things and set up the ironing board, did 
a little ironing. She wasn’t so agile as she used to be, so she moved 
slowly ; and time, to her, seemed to move even more slowly. Glancing 
at the clock, she was surprised to find that it was still barely past one. 
A little nap might help the afternoon pass more quickly, she decided. 

Some time later, awakened by excited voices coming from the 
kitchen, Mrs. John got up and started down the stairs. It was the 
boys, home from school. Halfway down, she stopped. The odor of 
burned cloth and fresh smoke filled the air. Mrs. John remembered 
with sudden shock that she had left the iron on. 

Nobody had been alarmed before by Mrs. John’s forgetfulness. 
Occasionally she became confused, as do many older people. Once 
when Betty Baker, her daughter, came home from work, she dis- 
covered that Mrs. John had spent the afternoon at a neighbor’s 
after locking herself out. Another time she had left the bathroom 
faucet running. 

But today—suppose Tommy and Jimmy hadn’t come straight 
home from school in time to disconnect the smoldering iron? Betty 
and her husband that evening talked about getting someone to stay 
with Mrs. John during the day—to help with the cooking (Betty 
suspected she skipped lunch when left alone), help her up and down 
stairs and look after her safety. But they decided it would be im- 
possible to find anyone for what they were able to pay. Betty could 
not afford to quit her job until enough money was saved for the 
children’s schooling and the mortgage on the house. She resolved 
now to ask her minister for advice. ‘‘He’ll know what to do,” she 
assured her husband. 

The next evening a worried-looking Betty Baker confronted the 
minister. “I shudder to think of my mother living anywhere but with 
us, but what can I do?” she asked. The minister was reassuring. 
“You know, people of each generation are living differently now. 
Grandparents don’t live with their children CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 


North Carolina. 
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There is no age limit 
for making new 
friends—as the spirit 
of camaraderie 

at Pine Forest Rest 
boarding home in 
North Carolina proves. 





BERN KEATING 


Neither wheel chair 

nor old age is an 

obstacle to a good time 
at the Camden, Arkansas, 
nursing home— 

especially when a visitor 
sits down at the organ. 


o the JouRNAL come many |y g former hospital that 


letters stressing the need for 
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decent boarding and nursing now resembles a well-worn 


homes for the elderly. One, de- 
scribing deplorable conditions 
observed by a visiting nurse in 
New Jersey (“My Mother isin ,:»* ae ies ae 

There!” Eebruary, 1957), has Citizens of a small 


inspired Mrs. Alton M. Mashaw, z 
of Camden, Arkansas (pop. ATKansas town receive 


ulation, 17,000) to tell, by 


home, 55 ailing older 


contrast, what her community the special care they need. 


has done to make life more 
pleasant for aged citizens no longer able to care for themselves. 

Camden’s answer to the problem of its aged infirm was to convert 
the town’s old hospital, long ago outgrown by the population, into a 
nursing home providing special care. True, its nursing home is not 
a place of modern beauty. It is more like a well-worn home—clean, 
but somewhat disarranged, as when a family comes and goes. But 
that is the way the patients want it. In their rooms, they are free to 
use their own furniture as space permits. Familiar chairs, pictures 
and even their own beds help to give them a feeling of belonging. 

Today the home has a full capacity of 55 residents. They pay $125 
a month for a private room (including food, linens and simple medi- 
cations). When two or more share a room, the price is reduced to 
$100 each. (At first almost everyone asks for a private room—if he 
can afford it. But soon he wants to change to either a double or a 
ward for three to five patients.) The staff includes 21 trained practi- 
cal nurses who work directly under a registered nurse. 

The shady green-paved patio, built by the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club, and the picnic spots arranged by various 
home-demonstration clubs give patients and their visitors many 
pleasant hours. Out of doors they enjoy (when weather permits) 
group singing to the accompaniment of a folding organ or picnics 
in the park created by local garden clubs. Even wheel-chair patients 
can enjoy the rustic walks laid by the Lions Club. Indoors, a movie 
screen and projector, two TV sets, a piano and handicraft ma- 
terials—all donated by individuals and organizations of Camden— 
fill many leisure hours. On Sunday, patients gather in an air- 
conditioned chapel for prayer meetings and Sunday school, under 
the supervision of the Ministerial Alliance. 

Volunteers, too, devote many hours to entertaining and visiting 
with patients. On holidays and birthdays townspeople are in and 
out of the home, bearing gifts, decorations CONTINUED ON PAGE 155 
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However you “cream” your coffee now- 


You'll love the fresh taste and 
convenience of PREAM ! 










> Guaranteed by % 
Good Housekeeping 
es 


* 
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OVER THE 
COFFEE CUPS 


by Sally Ross 


Most folks agree coffee’s a 
must at every meal. And 
you'll Jove it with Pream, the 
delicious coffee ‘‘creamer” 
you’ve heard so much about. 


Extra creamy! New Instant 
Pream™ is made entirely 
from fresh sweet cream and 
other milk products, by the 
exclusive Pream process. 
Naturally, it’s delicious! 


Extra convenient! Pream 
stays fresh tasting without 
refrigeration. Always handy 
for coffee and cooking. 


More for your money! 
New Economy Size Pream 
“creams” up to 70 cups of 
coffee. Costs much less than 
other coffee “creamers.” 


Pream makes daily cooking 
so much more delicious and 
interesting. Try this easy-to- 
fix main dish, for instance: 


CHEESE PIMENTO RABBIT ON TOAST 

Ye cup Pream 2 tbsp. flour 

Ya tsp. salt 2 tsp. dry mustard 
1 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 

1 cup water 

12 cups grated Cheddar Cheese 
Ys cup diced pimento 

6 slices toast 


Mix together Pream, flour, salt, 
dry mustard, Worcestershire 
sauce. Add water. Cook, stirring 
until thickened. Add cheese, 
stirring until melted. Stir in 
Pimento. Serve hot over but- 
tered toast. Makes 4 servings. 





FREE! “Quick Modern Rec- 
ipe Folder.’ Write to: Sally 
Ross, PREAM, Box 447, 
Columbus 16, Ohio. 


— 
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as they used to—and it’s not a pushing aside, 
but another way of life.” Then he told her 
about three aging parishioners he frequently 
visited—people with backgrounds similar to 
Mrs. John’s. They were happy, well cared for 
and enjoyed the company of other people 
their own age as well as frequent visits from 
their own families. They had found the an- 
swer to their problems in a privately operated 
family-style boarding home, licensed by the 
state and supervised by the county welfare 
department. 

Later that evening Betty told her mother 
what the minister had said about boarding 
homes, and to her surprise Mrs. John seemed 
interested. Betty hadn’t realized before how 
lonely and bored her mother had been. And 
she had never noticed that Mrs. John worried 
about being “‘in the way”’ because she occupied 
a bedroom by herself while fourteen-year-old 
Tommy slept in the living room on a studio 
couch. 

Two days later Mrs. Baker and Mrs. John 
sat down with a caseworker at the local pub- 
lic-welfare office to see if she could find a 
quiet, comfortable home where Mrs. John 
would be happy. 

She could and did. Today Mrs. John is one 
of some 5000 older adults in North Carolina 
living in one of 352 private boarding homes. 
She pays $80 a month for her room and board, 
$60 of which comes from Social Security bene- 
fits from her late husband’s employment. Her 
daughter and son-in-law pay the remaining $20 
plus $10 a month spending money for Mrs. 
John. She selected this home from three the 
caseworker showed her because it was within 
her means and also because it seemed like a 
real “home.” In addition to their host and 
hostess, a married couple with grown children, 
there were four other guests, all women, who 
told Mrs. John they had discovered so many 
new interests that there was never enough time 
for everything they wanted to do. Mrs. John 
considered herself lucky to find a ready open- 
ing in her county. 

In these boarding homes all over the state, 
scores of other older people have been explor- 
ing not only new interests but a new way of 
life as well. Working with the State Hospitals 
Board of Control, welfare officials have helped 
some 900 former mental patients move from 
the institution into the more pleasant atmos- 
phere of the boarding home. Many of these 
ex-patients had stayed on in the hospital for 
years simply because there was no other place 
for them to go. A State Boarding Home Fund 
for the Aged and Infirm, voted by the legisla- 
ture in 1951, helps pay for any care these 
former long-term patients need above that 
afforded by public-assistance grants. 

For the state this has meant a reduction in 
waiting lists for much-needed psychiatric beds 
and also a saving of thousands of dollars in 
hospital care for these aged people. But what 
it has meant to the former patients themselves 


@ Does your town need a nursing 
home? Federal funds already have 
been granted for the construction 
of more than 100 nursing homes 
through the Hospital Survey and 
Construction (Hill-Burton) Act, 
expanded in 1954 by Congress to 
include nursing homes. To apply 
for a grant—either for new con- 
struction or for remodeling or en- 
larging existing buildings: 


1. Consult with your state agency 
(in most states, the Department of 
Health) to find out where your 
community fits into the state plan 
for the development of hospital 
and other health services. 

2. If the state plan includes a 
health facility for your community, 
organize a committee to determine 
how a nursing home can be fitted 
into the local program. The local 
project sponsor may be a non- 
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can never be measured in terms of dollars and 
cents. 

Wide-eyed little Mrs. Jones, who with trem- 
bling hands had packed her few belongings 
into a cardboard box and walked out of a 
state mental hospital for the first time in 35 
years, now is settled in a sunny front room of 
an attractive white frame house. She spends 
her days quietly raking the yard, marveling at 
the twittering birds. It isn’t the old home she 
had known many years ago, but it is in the 
same town. She invites every visitor into her 
room to see her two most prized possessions 
which the head of the home and the welfare 
worker scoured the town to find—an eight-day 
clock and a dark, time-worn chest of drawers. 
“Just think—I grew up with these,” she ex- 
claims. “It’s like being at home again!” 

These new family-style boarding homes also 
are gradually replacing the old county home— 
once a melting pot for indigent people of 
every age and disability. In 1944, when the 
state legislature passed the licensing statute 
for home care for the aging, there were 64 
county homes. Today there are 28. In some 
instances the residents moved to a private 
boarding home; in others, the old county- 
home building was leased to a private oper- 
ator, converted into a more cheerful place to 
live. 


The people primarily responsible for these 
changes are Dr. Ellen Winston, North Caro- 
lina’s dynamic, auburn-haired Commissioner 
of Public Welfare, and her staff on the aging— 
Mrs. Annie May Pemberton, supervisor of’ 
services to the aged, and two consultants. The 
specialists on Doctor Winston’s staff inspect 
and recommend homes for license and coun- 
sel with county~ welfare people on specific 
local problems. The 100 county superintend- 
ents of welfare and their staffs are especially 
important in a rural state where private vol- 
untary agencies are limited to the larger popu- 
lation centers. Often they work hand in hand 
with clubs and civic groups to develop better 
and stronger public-welfare programs, includ- 
ing many nonfinancial services. 

“Our aim is to help al// people—not only 
those in the lowest income group,” Doctor 
Winston tells the local Lions Club or Junior 
Woman’s Club who invite her to speak. 

That is exactly what the boarding homes are 
doing. Each applicant—whether independ- 
ently wealthy or receiving public assistance, in 
need of bedside care or not, alone or sur- 
rounded by relatives, gregarious or shy, well 
educated or unable to spell—is helped to find 
the home where he or she will fit in best. There 
is no minimum age limit—for a sound reason. 
“How do you define o/d?” Mrs. Pemberton 
asks. ‘People become old in terms of the care 
they need.” 

The caseworker at the public-welfare office 
takes time to find out exactly what kind of 
care is needed by an applicant, considers each 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 38 


profit organization, a city, county 
or state. 

3. Apply on official forms sup- 
plied by your state agency —if your 
committee determines that your 
community can provide its share 
toward constructing and maintain- 
ing a facility eligible for Federal 
funds. 

4. Employ an architect to pre- 
pare preliminary sketches and 
tentative plans. (The U. S. Public 
Health Service upon request will 
provide professional consultation 
and materials to guide local spon- 
sors in the development of plans.) 

5. Raise the local share or pro- 
vide assurance that it will be avail- 
able to apply against the cost of 
your nursing-home construction. 

Your funds assured, you now 
can proceed with advertising for 
bids and awarding the construction 
contract. 
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bowls...today’s look for today’s cook 
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Decorator-designed bowls to use dozens of ways 


All four bowls in the new Pyrex Cinderella set have easy-grip handles 
that are easy-pour spouts as well. You'll mix, bake, freeze and 

serve in them—use them, too, for flowers and party punch. Of course 
they nest to save space. Choose turquoise, yellow or pink. 


Set consists of four bowls: 114-pt., 114-qt., 2%-qt., 4-qt. $44.95 


Right—New Pyrex Carafe with Candle Warmer keeps coffee piping hot. 


Use for making instant coffee, too. 8 and 12 cup sizes, $3.95-$4.95. 





Clear Pyrex Oval Utility Dish is ideal for oven roasting, serving. $1.95 


PYREX® a symbol of modern living, is a product of CORNING research 
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“Tf it’s hot when you put it in, 
it'll be hot when you drink it” 


ES 





says 


Aaa 


‘‘the folks at 
GUARANTEE IT” 


If you like steaming hot coffee for on-the-job lunches, or icy cold 
lemonade at the beach, take ’em in an Aladdin Vacuum Bottle— 
the brand that GuarAnTeEs that they'll stay at ideal drinking 
temperatures. Each Aladdin is individually tested on the ex- 
clusive VAcCTRONIC* tester—and a GOLDEN GUARANTEE label is 
put where you can see it. When buying your next vacuum bottle 
or lunch kit, get the one that’s performance tested: 


look for the vacuum bottle 


with the golden guarantee 





[PRPS coe, 





Outing Kits 


Workmen's Lunch Kits Wide Mouth and Regular 


Vacuum Bottles 


Decorated School 
Lunch Kits 


At Drug, Hardware, Department, Varlety Stores and Supermarkets everywhere. 


Haddin SP first with everything new 


°T.M. Aladdin Industries, Inc., Nashville 
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one’s problems, likes and dislikes. There are 
homes that give special care to the infirm and 
disabled; others that have lively recreation 
programs. And they range in number of guests 
from only 2 to well over 100. 

But whatever the differences in the homes, 
all are alike in their basic simplicity and in the 
honest kindliness of the people in charge. Lit- 
tle abnormalities, such as lapses in memory, 
which often embarrass or annoy younger rela- 
tives, are simply accepted and then forgotten 
in the boarding home. Mr. Robinson, for 
example, who was always “‘losing’”’ an imagi- 
nary knife (which actually he had once pos- 
sessed—many years ago), had been reminded 
impatiently by his daughter, “You know you 
never had a knife.”’ But at the boarding home 
the operator gets down on hands and knees, 
helps look for the knife, and finally concludes 
the search by saying, ‘Oh, I guess it just can’t 
be found.’ Mr. Robinson is satisfied. 

One operator whose tender care of espe- 
cially feeble guests resulted in a long waiting 
list was urged by the local welfare office to 
accept two extra residents. ‘““You have two 
good beds not in use and your home is licensed 
for ten,” she was reminded. 

“Yes,” was her answer, “but I have room 
for only eight at my dining table—and what 
kind of home would it be if they all couldn’t 
sit there?” 

Without this feeling for people, no operator 
could long stay in business, Mrs. Pemberton 
tells you. The hours are long, the work hard, 


Today is the day in which to express 
your noblest qualities of mind and 
heart, to do at least one worthy 
thing which you have long postponed. 

GRENVILLE KLEISER 


Vom Aa A iD” Va 


and the financial reward small. The average 
resident pays about $100 per month, though 
some pay as little as $55, depending on ac- 
commodations and services. In financially 
needy cases, a maximum grant of $60 from 
public assistance may be given. 

Local and state welfare officials are con- 
stantly encouraging interested, mature citizens 
to'open their homes to paying guests, for there 
are not nearly enough to go around. Among 
the operators are a number of capable widows, 
who upon the death of their husbands turned 
to a career in the field they knew best—home- 
making. (But a young mother with several 
small children is politely but firmly discour- 
aged from considering this kind of work as a 
means of extra income.) One widow whose 
married children all had moved away sold her 
home and built a small brick house especially 
to accommodate five guests. Others are mar- 
ried couples used to having a big family 
around them. They come from all walks of 
life. There are a police chief in Woodlawn, a 
landscape engineer in Graham and a paint 
contractor in Durham. “It’s important to 
have a man around the house,” the police 
chief’s wife feels, “‘especially to settle argu- 
ments. They always listen to him.” 

Many of the operators have been practical 
nurses in time of family sickness and already 
are experienced in working with older people. 
One of these women years ago had searched 
everywhere for understanding help for her 
own aged, senile mother. The only place that 
could take her was a state mental hospital. 
The daughter decided to care for her mother 
herself. After the aged woman’s death the 
daughter felt she had learned a lot that could 
be of help to others. Today, employing an 
assistant and a cook, she cares for eight pay- 
ing guests, has a long waiting list. 

In Potecasi, people of the community, led 
by the minister of the local Baptist church, 
decided something ought to be done for aging 
people of “middle income.” Three counties 
joined forces to raise money through sub- 
scriptions to buy an abandoned schoolhouse 
and hire an architect to remodel it. Today, 
self-supporting and unendowed, Pine Forest 
Rest houses 24 happy aging residents (at fees 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 41 
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Simmered savory 
sauce supreme 





SAUCE ITALIANO: Tangy flavor touch 
for spaghetti, meat loaf, or omelette! 
Saute in 1 tbs. butter: ¥2 lb. mush- 
rooms; 1 large onion, diced; 4% green 
pepper, stir 1 can tomato 
paste into 1 can water until smooth, , 
heat; add 2 Herb-Ox Bouillon Cubes 
dissolved in 2 cups hot water to tomato 


chopped; 


mixture; add sauteed mushrooms, 
onion, green pepper, 1 clove 
Cook 










garlic, salt, pepper. 
2-4 hrs. over low heat. 


FREE! Money-Saving Recipe Book- 
let! Write to: Pure Food Com- 
pany, Dept. L, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


BOUILLON CUBES 


LOW IN CALORIES, HIGH IN FLAVOR 





HAUL 


MONEY... 


In Your Free Time 


Spare-time income can be yours 
easily. Write today for details 
about our subscription-selling 
plan. No obligation. 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
417 Independence Square, Phila. 5, Penna. 
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o Guaranteed by. oa 
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... that’s why expert quilters choose 


TAYLOR MADE’S MORNING GLORY 
LAYER-BILT BATTING 


It is snow white, 100% new springy cotton | 
fibers, Layer-bilt to assure extra fluffiness, | 
uniform thickness and extra warmth with 
minimum weight. Needles easily, cut to 
exact size and packed in reusable poly bags. 


TAYLOR MADE MATTRESS PADS 


Keep your mattresses fresh, clean and 

sanitary while adding years of care-free | 
sleeping comfort. Washable, reversible, 
long lasting. Flat or fitted styles. 


Ask for Morning Glory 
mattresses, furniture, quilts, 
comforters, ete. — quality 
built by Taylor Bedding 
Mfg. Co., Taylor, Texas. 


if it's TAYLOR MADE it's better made 


Gold! Medal — the fi 


(D 


makes a Flower’of a Popover! 





Betty Crocker 


of General Mills.Inc. 


Betty Crocker’s Popovers: Seeing is be- 
lieving! With this new Gold Medal recipe, 
popovers are amazingly quick. . . genuinely 
easy! And they’re a special “treat” to eat. 
Each one pops up all golden and hollow-light 
—and so wonderfully crusty! That’s because 
dependable Gold Medal is the “flower” of 
the wheat—the very finest part. 


Bake 7G Better with Gold! Medal - the “Kitche: 


1 cup milk 


1 cup sifted GOLD MEDAL Flour 
2 eggs 


1/2 teaspoon salt 


Heat oven to 425° (hot). Beat ingredients 
together with rotary beater just until smooth. 
Overbeating will reduce volume. Pour into 
well-greased oven-glasscustard cups (1% full). 
Bake until golden brown, 40 to 45 min. Serve 
at once. 5 to 9 popovers. 
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golden lig 








now...even shallow-fried foods are crispier, juicier with 
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1/2 cup Mazola Corn Oil — 
1 cup sifted Gold Medal Flour 
11/2 cups milk 
1egg 


po leSteae in the Betty Crocker Kitthens 


OF GENERAL MILLS 


* “Thin” batter coats foods evenly... golden-browns evenly 


* Fries foods crispier outside, juicier inside : j 

* Keeps foods crisp, even in a warm oven " een Te ae 

* No “transfer” of flavors from one food to another eae ~» smooth. Batter will be thin. Dry 

* Fries everything better...meats, fish, vegetables...and even fruits! “Saal Bp om © foods thoroughly; then coat_gener- 
' ously with unseasoned flour. Dip into 


golden lat 
batter, letting excess drip off. Fry in 


So take your choice—shallow-fry or deep-fry—you’ll be 
delighted with the perfect fried foods you get the golden- " haigl MAZOLA (375°) in skillet or heavy 
Ola kettle. MAZOLA should be at least 


fry batter way. 

1’ deep but pan not more than } full. 
Fry until golden-brown. Drain, sea- 
Tie i: son, serve. 


(PREACHED AAR RU ar OeE 


amin ase = CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. : Sp 
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NEO-AQUA-DRIN 
Feel soothing relief in 9 seconds from sore- 
throat pain of colds. These pleasant lozenges 


contain an antibiotic that kills many irritation- 
causing germs. If pain persists, see yourdoctor. 


PP arated by * 
Good Housekeeping 
Ser aovranst9 WOH 


1% THEGAT LOTENGES 


SS” ANTIBIOTIC « LOCAL ANESTHETIC 





BETTER ... by McKESSON 


THE 
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At all bookstores $5.50 


D©’ Scholls SHOES 









so kind to 
troubled 
feet 


7 


So engagingly trim, too! 


Sizes, Some Styles 
2% to 13 
AAAAA to 
EEEEEEEE 


You'll quickly discover what real walking 
ease is like when you step out in your first 
pair of supremely comfortable, foot-flattering 
Dr. Scholl’s Shoes. Made over Dr. Scholl’s 
scientifically designed lasts, their glove-like, 
foot-cradling fit makes them ever so kind to 
your feet. No “‘breaking-in’’ discomfort. 


Dr. Scholl’s Shoes are made in all sizes for 
all types of feet. Expertly fitted at Dr. Scholl’s 
Foot Comfort® Shops in principal cities and 
selected Shoe and Department Stores. If not 
obtainable locally, write for catalog to Dr. 
Scholl's, Inc., Dept. J108, Chicago 10, lilinois 
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of from $73 to $100 a month), employs a 
hostess-manager and staff of six. The largest 
boarding homes in the state are the five 
Protestant church homes—all nonprofit and 
all with bedrooms and sitting rooms, assembly 
rooms, and cottages enough to accommodate 
more than 100 guests each. 

From the local welfare department pro- 
spective operators get advice on how best to 
adapt their residences to the minimum stand- 
ards for licensing. Each home must meet fire 
and sanitary regulations. A minimum staff of 
one person to each five residents must be 
maintained, with extra staff in homes where 
the operators have children under 16 years of 
age. The operator, described in the regulations 
as “‘a person mature in age and judgment, neat 
in appearance, physically and emotionally 
capable of meeting the responsibilities in- 
volved,” also must provide minimum floor 
area of 80 square feet per bed for rooms with 
two or more beds, and 100 square feet for 
rooms with one bed. Daily menus are to in- 
clude specified amounts of milk, fruit, veg- 
etables, eggs, meat, fish and poultry, cereals 
and bread, butter and margarine. Every ap- 
plicant must have a plan for emergency med- 
ical care before being admitted to any home. 

All new operators must understand the im- 
portance of “‘rehabilitation’’ services—that’s 
state law too. But this does not mean helping 
prepare someone to earn a living, as many 
assume at first. Complete rehabilitation for an 
older person, they soon learn, can be simply 
getting to the bathroom under one’s own 
~S- nn“ ee 


ig ad 
Life, within doors, has few pleasanter 
prospects than a neatly arranged 
and well-provisioned breakfast 


table. NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
The House of the Seven Gables 
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steam. In some cases it can mean rediscover- 
ing an old interest. One elderly man com- 
plained so much about the chattering women 
in his boarding home that the operator de- 
termined to find a hobby for him. The old man 
had once farmed and had been fond of pigs, 
so the operator persuaded a neighbor to con- 
tribute a pig from a new litter. Ever since, the 
onetime farmer has kept busy all day caring 
for the pig—far out of earshot of the gre- 
garious womenfolk. Another operator put her 
husband to work dismantling a sewing ma- 
chine and setting it up for use by a bedridden 
patient. Now a woman who once lay staring 
at four walls spends her days making colorful 
stuffed dolls which she sends to children’s 
hospitals. 

Converting the old county home into a pri- 
vate boarding home has probably accom- 
plished the most sweeping job of rehabilita- 
tion anywhere. Too often the county home 
was a catchall and offered only custodial care. 
Residents wore drab clothes, seldom went 
anywhere, rarely received visitors. But today, 
instead of free lodging from the county, 
they’re getting public assistance, out of which 
they pay their monthly room and board and 
in most cases have a small amount of money 
for personal use. 

‘Everyone takes more pride in their appear- 
ance—they’ve joined churches in the com- 
munity; service groups come out here with 
programs,” the operator of one “‘converted” 
county home tells you. The women save up 
their pin money for an occasional hairdo in 
town. And the men, armed with a few coins, 
amble down to the corner filling station for a 
soft drink, often stay to talk politics with 
townsmen. ‘‘That spending money,” the op- 
erator of the home observes, ‘will probably 
affect who is sheriff this year.” 

Boarding homes may not be rejuvenating 
North Carolina’s older citizens, but they are 
certainly making the later years more pleasant. 
Mrs. John tells her daughter she wants to stay 
on at the home, even after the younger woman 
gives up her job. ‘““When you get old,” Mrs. 
John philosophizes, “‘you sometimes get fussy. 
And the boarding home is so nice about put- 
ting up with you!” END 
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"Yes, it's the amazing new | 


Polly Fiex: 
VEGETABLE BIN 


made of unbreakable 4 
Polyethylene” 


‘Oh! a new way 
to store Fruits 
and Vegetables” 


ares 


Patents Pending 


Tyo Finest 


in quality polyethylene 
housewares bear the name 


Polly Flex: 


Made by 
Republic Molding Corporation 
© 1958 Chicago 31, Illinois 


won't dent, chip, rust or corrode. wipes clean 


Handiest bin ever for neat storing, easy access to fruits 
and vegetables in kitchen cabinets, closets. Single bin 
weighs only 23 ounces, yet holds a peck! Measures 
9” wide x 16” long x 814" deep. The feet of one bin fit 
solidly into recesses in the top of another. Your choice of 
Yellow, White or Copper color. Only $2.79, 2 for $4.98, 
3 for $7.50. Buy yours now at leading hardware, house- 
ware, variety or department stores. If your dealer doesn’t 
have it, he can get it for you overnight. 


Wow/ Get that wonderful charcoal- 
broiled effect in your kitchen range! 


cu, 


» M 
'S Guaranteed by “\ * 
Good Housekeeping 
S40, ~ 






KITCHEN BOUQUET DOES IT! 


Simply brush Kitchen Bouquet on both sides and fat of steak 
before broiling in your kitchen range. 

Result: That wonderful charcoal-broiled effect—a crisp, tempt- 
ing crust that has helped seal in the savory juices and flavor. 


stud Kitchen Bouquet gives hamburgers, broilers and 
fish that wonderful charcoal-broiled effect, too! 
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P.S. To make perfect gravy and win praise many other ways with Kitchen Bouquet see folder in package. 


Regal Strawberry ‘‘Philly”’ Pie 


Cream one 8-ounce package Philadelphia Brand 
Cream Cheese until soft and smooth. Blend in 
4% cup sugar. Beat 3 eggs slightly, add % cup 
milk and 1 teaspoon vanilla. Slowly add to the 
cheese mixture, stirring until well blended. 


Pour into a 9-inch pastry shell which has been 
baked in a hot oven, 425°, for 5 minutes. Bake 
in a moderate oven, 350°, for 25 minutes. Cool. 
Spread the contents of one 12-ounce jar of Kraft 
Pure Strawberry Preserves over the top and gar- 
nish with whipped cream. 
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favorite foods 
Jellies and Preserves! 


Use them as ingredients to add true Havor of fresh-picked fruit, 
captured the special KRAFT way! 


New Kraft Jellies and Preserves are the ones to use— 
because they’re made to be extra flavorful. Even when 
Grandma made her wonderful jelly, much of the good fruit 
flavor boiled away. But Kraft makes jellies and preserves 
a new, flavor-saving way. They’re “‘cool-cooked’”’ at tem- 
peratures ’way below boiling to keep the flavor and color 
of the fresh-picked fruit! Doesn’t using new Kraft Jellies 
and Preserves as ingredients sound delicious, and easy? 
They come in all your favorite varieties. 





Jelly Roll 


Bake cake for jelly roll. Remove from pan, trim edges 
and roll in a towel sprinkled with confectioners’ sugar. 
Cool, unroll and spread with the contents of one 10- 
ounce jar of Kraft Pure Black Raspberry Jelly, and 
roll again. 


Individual Omelets with Grape Preserves 


Beat 4 egg yolks, add 2 tablespoons hot water and % 
teaspoon salt; fold into 4 stiffly beaten egg whites. Make 
4 individual omelets by pouring the mixture into 4 por- 
tiens onto a hot well-greased griddle. Cook over low 
heat until the bottoms begin to brown; place in a slow 
oven, 325°, until the tops are firm. Crease each omelet 
in the middle, spread Kraft Pure Grape Preserves on Imperial Apple Jelly Sandwiches 


half, fold other half over it, and serve immediately. 
For each sandwich, toast a slice of white bread, crusts 


trimmed, and spread with Kraft Pure Apple Jelly. Top 
with 2 slices of partially broiled bacon and broil until 
bacon is crisp. 


g= FREE RECIPE FOLDER! 


Here are many more ways to add fresh fruit flavor 
to baked goods, desserts, main dishes. Write to Kraft 
Jellies and Preserves, Dept.J10, Box 522, Chicago 
77, Illinois. 
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Apricot Sundae 


Top each serving of ice cream with Kraft Pure Apricot 
Preserves. 
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‘Report cards helped us save 
for Georges college education’ 


When George started in first grade, his parents had a 
brilliant idea. Each time George came home with a good 
report card they set aside a certain amount of money. 
This money was put in a savings account specially opened 
for George’s education. Twelve years later, the great day 
came and George went off to college with much of the 
money needed for his tuition. 


Wisely, this family opened their savings account at the 
nearby Insured Savings and Loan Association. Why don’t 
you do the same? The returns are generous. The people 
there are helpful, friendly and informal. Your money is 
well managed; and in addition, the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, an agency of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, insures your account up to $10,000. To get what 
you want why don’t you start a savings account today at 
your nearby Insured Savings and Loan Association. 


WHERE YOU SAVE DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE 


Look for this symbol of 
safety where you save 





© This message is sponsored by The Savings & Loan Foundation, Inc.,1111 E Street, N. W., Washington 4, D.C. 


OUR READERS 
WRITE US 
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When Aunt Lucy drops in, she may be 
appalled at the trucks on the kitchen floor; 
but if she can make it through the traffic 
jam and duck the Sputniks in the dining 
room, she will find a refuge where adults 
can relax and be people too. 

In our family we have grownup parties 
which involve earrings, butter plates and 
people over twenty-one. Before the party 
begins, the children have had their supper, 
put on their pajamas, brushed their teeth 
and said their prayers. Under no circum- 
stances are the grownups, most of whom 
are paying their own baby sitters, to be 
bothered with items like ‘‘Where is last 
summer's swimming suit?’’ or a little 
ditty concerning underwear. 

The scale is balanced by children’s 
parties which vary according to age and 
inclination. For Beth it is graham crackers 
and fruit juice with her favorite dolls, 
Lutricia and Broken Head. And as for the 
baby, sitting on daddy’s stomach and 
banging him on the head is a two-year- 
old’s idea of a ball. 

Yes, in our home there are two worlds— 
of childhood and adulthood. When the 
children go west in a covered wagon and 
lunch under a maple tree, I try not to ask, 
“Has anyone washed his hands?’ And 
when Dave and I discuss a new book, the 
children do not interrupt to tell us about 
the newest first-grade reader. In fact, as 
they approach adulthood, they come more 
and more to read or just be quiet in our 
grown-up world. 

It seems important to preserve that 
world as a pleasant place peopled with 
intelligent human beings rather than over- 
sized children. And it seems equally im- 
portant to assure our children a place 
where they will not be required to “ be- 
have like adults’’ too often or too long. 

Sincerely yours, 
WINIFRED BRYAN HORNER 


We Stopped Drinking 


Sylacauga, Alabama 

Dear Editor: Our social mores have be- 
come such that many people today drink 
because they do not know how to avoid it. 
They do not like liquor or its effect, but 
they dread being conspicuous by departing 
from what is mistakenly regarded as a 
necessary part of social behavior. 

My husband is a surgeon. We travel a 
good bit, and we are sociable people. Most 
of our friends drink; they regard it as an 
integral part of all entertaining, business 
or social. Yet most of them recognize that 
“social drinking’ causes quarreling and 
bickering; that it often wrecks the budget, 
and causes otherwise intelligent charming 
people to behave in a stupid, loutish or 
immoral manner. ‘“‘But what can we do?” 
they ask. ‘Everybody does it.”’ 

We have been all along the way. We 
drank, served drinks, had cocktail parties. 
Then one day we stopped drinking. We 
were not forced to it by ulcers, alcoholism, 
lack of funds, or religious scruples. We 
stopped because we did not like the sort 
of people we were becoming. 

Frankly, it took courage. We were told, 
“You won't have any friends if you don’t 
keep liquor to serve them.’’ And to be 
honest, we did lose a few people. We were 
told, ‘‘You simply can’t give a party 
without drinks.’’ But we do give parties, 
large and small, and our invitations are ac- 
cepted and our hospitality apparently en- 
joyed. We were told, ‘““ Waiters look down 
on you if you don’t order drinks or wine.” 
And we found that the surly attitude in 
some places can be embarrassing. We have 
solved the problem by announcing that 
we are perfectly willing to pay mixed- 
drink prices for ginger ale, or whatever we 
prefer. Sometimes we also tip generously 
to begin with. 

Most of us are just becoming aware of 
the extent to which we are influenced by 
the ‘‘hidden persuaders”’ in our lives. We 
are conditioned in childhood to the atti- 
tude that the surest way to win social dis- 
approval is to be different, and the demo- 
cratic ideal has been perverted into a 
sheeplike desire to be average, normal and 
attain as many of the material appurte- 
nances of ‘‘the good life” aspossible. Thena- 
tional addiction to alcohol is just one mani- 
festation of this attitude. Sincerely, 

JANE CRADDOCK 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 
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Better than aspirin 
even with buffering for 


TENSE NERVOUS 
HEADACHES 


Nervous tension headaches need the special 
relief Anacin® gives. Here’s why Anacin is 
better than aspirin, even with buffering 
added. Anacin is like a doctor’s prescription. 
That is, Anacin contains not just one but a 
combination of medically proven ingredi- 
ents. Anacin acts to (1) relieve pain, (2) 
calm nerves —leave you relaxed, (3) fight 
depression . .. and Anacin Tablets do not 
upset the stomach. Buy Anacin today! 


3 out of 4 doctors recommend 
the ingredients of ANACIN 













GRAVY MASTER'S 


come to town, 
To make your cooking 

golden brown. 
There is no gravy, 

soup or stew, 
Compares with that 
homemade by you. 
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CAN OPENER 


Opens coffee, shortening and other 


key-opened cans faster and easier! 
Another of the world-famous KITCHEN 
TOOLS by EDLUND, Burlington, Vt. 


Which 
cook 
added 


*F.R.HLS.? 


Adding just 5 drops of Frank's Red Hot Sauce to 
meats, fish, cocktail sauce, spaghetti, beans — almost 
every food — gives a saucy flavor that pleases the 
men in your life. 
FREE! New 24 page “Fun To Serve 
¢ Recipe Book’’ reveals secrets of 
achieving New Orleans flavor in your cook- 
ery. Write for your FREE copy — today. 


THE FRANK TEA & SPICE CO. 
Dept. J Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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VOTE FOR THIS YEAR’S BEST MIX IDEA and 


WIN *10,000 


(THE EASY WAY TO CHOOSE IS TO TRY ALL 6) 







CHOCOLATE PEANUT BUTTER MARBLE CAKE. You ‘‘mar- 
ble” Pillsbury White Cake Mix batter with a mix- 
ture of peanut butter, cocoa, and brown sugar. 
Peanut butter adds flavor to the frosting, too. 


BANANA FUDGE CAKE. Fresh bananas and Pillsbury 
Chocolate Fudge Cake Mix make a perfect flavor 
duet. The new idea is ripe bananas in the batter, 
and in the easy fudge cream cheese frosting. 


ORANGE CRANBERRY CAKE. Cranberry-orange relish 
adds new texture and color to Pillsbury Orange 
Cake Mix. Cranberry juice gives Fluffy White 
Frosting a pretty pink color and delicate flavor. 
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PEACH SUNSHINE CAKE. A “‘surprise’’ layer of yellow 
cake batter, combined with pecans, peaches, and 


spices, tops a layer of Pillsbury Yellow Cake. 
Fluffy White Frosting is the final pretty touch. 
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BLUEBERRY MERINGUE UPSIDE-DOWN CAKE. Pour Pills- 
bury White Cake Mix batter over a mixture of 
blueberries, sugar, butter, egg yolks and flour. 
After baking, invert cake and cover with meringue. 


The Pillsbury 








MARBLE FUDGE SANDWICH. Fudge-nut filling is spoon- 
ed between two layers of Pillsbury White Cake 
batter. Filling bakes down, marbles all through 
bottom layer. Fluffy White Frosting covers all. 


MIX IDEA “VOTE OFF 


Nothing to write, nothing to buy! Just send tn the 
ballot with your name and address 


Here’s the easiest way to qualify 
for a $10,000 prize you ever saw! 
And so much fun. Pictured above 
are the six top winners in the 
*““Mix, Minneapolis’? Mix Idea 
Contest that ran last spring. We’d 
like your help in deciding which 
one is the favorite of all America. 
Just fill in ballot at right. 

If you vote for the winning idea, 
your name may be drawn for the 
$10,000 prize. 

Complete recipe tear-offs avail- 
able at your grocers and in specially- 


marked Cake and Frosting Mix 
packages, or write Ann Pillsbury, 
Box 32, Minneapolis 40, Minnesota. 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO! 


Fill out and mail Vote-off Ballot and 
Registration Form (or a reasonable fac- 
simile). All ballots must be postmarked 
before midnight, Oct. 31, 1958 and re- 
ceived before midnight, Nov. 7, 1958. 

This contest is subject to federal, 
state, and local laws. Any resident of 
the continental United States is eligible 
to enter, except Pillsbury employees, its 
advertising agencies, judging organiza- 
tions, and the families of all the above. 
No purchase necessary to enter. 
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| CAKE MIX | Creamy Fudge 
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Nothing says lovin’ 
like something from the oven... 
and Pillsbury says it best! 


OFFICIAL BALLOT AND REGISTRATION FORM 


to: Pillsbury "'Vote-off" 
P. O. Box 40 
Minneapolis 40, Minnesota 


(Check one). My vote for the best mix idea of the year is... 


(CD Banana Fudge Cake 
(J Orange Cranberry Cake 
(J Chocolate Peanut Marble 


(CD Peach Sunshine Cake 
() Blueberry Meringue Cake 
(J Marble Fudge Sandwich 


Name 


Address 





City Zone State 
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IMPORTANT NEW 
CONTRIBUTION 
TO FAMILY HEALTH! 








REMOVES GERM-LADEN HIDDEN DIRT 
OTHER CLEANERS CAN’T REACH! 


* Reduces infection threat from germ-ridden surfaces 
¢ Exclusive new ingredient fights bacteria on contact 


¢ Penetrates grease, stubborn dirt, 
cleans without scrubbing 





* Wipes on anti-germ protection with every stroke 





¢ Full anti-germ action lasts longer because 
you don’t rinse 
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. .. another famous product of Economics Laboratory, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Letter to Wives 


Montville, New Jersey 

Gentlemen: Tomorrow is his birthday 
again. He likes blue, angel cake, Mozart, 
Pogo, trains, Niagara Falls. We were quite 
young when we married and we had a 
baby girl. She looks so much like him. 
Yesterday she registered for kindergarten 
and I wanted to share the moment with 
him. There have been many moments I 
have wanted to share with him. For above 
all he was a true friend. He said he would 
love me forever, and he gave me some of 
the happiest moments of my life. 

I gave him nothing. I was selfish and 
unkind. I blamed all the pain of growing 
up on him. I told my friends how he 
treated me—each tiny incident seemed an 
outrage. I wanted to get away from him, 
I thought, little suspecting that my own 
faithlessness was betraying me. I took his 
baby away from him—denied her her own 
father and grandparents. I told myself we 
would be better off without him. 

Yes, I divorced him. ‘‘Free at last,’ I 
said. Free! I will never be free. And how 
can I repay the torment I have caused us 
all? Perhaps through this letter. Perhaps 
a woman will read it who feels that hers is 
an unhappy marriage; maybe she will 
save herself deep regret and remorse if she 
asks her true self if she will ever be free. 

Give him daily love and assurance— 
don't let your vanity build a bridge. Keep 
your sacred vows that I have broken so 
lightly—keep your husband! 

NAME WITHHELD 


Our Cover Couple 
Go to School 


Phoenix, Arizona 

Sir: The models on your monthly cover 

may be the “‘young marrieds,’’ but to our 

reading-readiness class they are “‘ mothaire 

and fathaire."" Among our twenty-six 
members, twenty are Spanish-American. 





Reading lesson. 


Every month your attractive cover 
gives us another interesting story to make 
up and read, thus becoming more familiar 
with unfamiliar words. Here we are at 
work, learning English and how to read 
at the same time. Sincerely, 

MRS. VAN’S FIRST GRADE 


Peoria Central School 
Peoria, Arizona 


Student 


Honefoss, Norway 

Dear Ladies’ Home Journal: I have a 
seventeen-year-old son now spending a 
year in the U.S. as an American Field 
Service student. He is living with a de- 
lightful family and going to a really excel- 
lent school in Michigan. 

Tom was very lucky to get this scholar- 
ship (the applicants were numerous) and 
I can’t help feeling that my twelve-year 
subscription to the JOURNAL helped. The 
JouRNAL has taught us such a lot about 
your different problems and ways that 
perhaps his application papers got the 
right flavor through this knowledge. 

I love the JOURNAL for its high morals, 
its tolerance and that genuinely cultured 
level you keep up in every feature. Thank 
you again for enlightenment and many a 
happy hour! 


‘“‘Journal’’ 


Yours ever, 
GERD SCHANKE 
>If you would like to start a money- 
raising campaign to bring a_ foreign 
student to your school next September, 
write the American Field Service, 113 
FE. 30th Street, New York 16, N. Y. ED. 
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/ Tired Legs, Leg Cramps 
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_ Relieved By The NEW 
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ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


NYLON © FULL-FASHIONED ¢ FULL-FOOTED 


So sheer, they look just like regular nylons. No 
over-hose needed. Give comfortable, uniform support 
to varicose veins, tired, aching legs. Help prevent 
leg trouble during pregnancy. Colors: French Nude, 
White, Black. Only $12.95 pair. At Drug, Dept., 
Surgical Supply Stores and Dr. Scholl’s Foot Com- 
fort® Shops. For booklet on Foot and Leg Care, 
write DR. SCHOLL’S, Dept. E-2, Chicago 10, Ill, 


see 


GET THE 
GENUINE 


WATER 
MASTER 


America’s Largest Selling 
TOILET TANK BALL 


Noisy running toilets can waste over 1000 
gallons of water a day. Stop this annoying 
noise, waste and expense. The efficient pat- 
ented Water-Master Tank Ball instantly stops 
the flow of water after each flushing, stops 
the flow everytime, not just some of the time. 


75¢ AT HARDWARE STORES EVERYWHERE 
Higher in Canada 


NEW! Instantly stops Pain of 


BURNS 


New discovery! Amazing pain-killer stops 
agony at once. Cooling. Contains benzo- 
caine, “blocks” pain. Fights infection, 
speeds healing. For cuts, itching, too. Sy 
Greaseless lotion. Get large size. ee ay 
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MAKING MARRIAGE WORK 


The 


‘Troublesome 


rena. : 
leens 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph.D. 


Pennsylvania State University, Department of Psychology 


MY DAUGHTER IS IMPOSSIBLE 


| am forty-five, the mother of daughters 
fifteen and sixteen. Lola, the older, is my problem; she 
is making life for her sister and me almost intolerable. 
My husband has never assumed much responsibility 
for the family, mainly because he is in the Foreign 
Service and away from home a great deal. Though he 
enjoys his home, his work is very demanding and | 
have brought up the girls almost alone. I have fallen 
down badly with Lola. 

“She is openly disobedient, consistently rude, has a 
violent temper, and makes no attempt to get along 
with the rest of us or recognize that we have rights too. 
‘Maybe I could cope with her if she were dull or indo- 
lent, but she is bright, energetic and determined. She 
has hurt me so often that my feelings don’t matter any 
more, but I do want to protect her sister. Sue is uncer- 
tain, nervous and miserable because of Lola’s constant 
scoffing and unkindness. Is there anything I can do?” 

This pathetic letter went on to cite specific examples 
of Lola’s unruly behavior, at school as well as at 
home. The episodes (some of which were documented 
by school reports) were not mere thoughtless teen-age 
pranks, but were definitely antisocial. 

Unfortunately, | cannot hold out much hope that 
this grieving mother can regain control and direction 
of Lola. The most constructive action she can take is 
to minimize the damage Lola is inflicting upon her 
sister. To accomplish this, she must learn to protect 
herself also. 

Though she says her own feelings don’t matter any 
more, this is hardly accurate. Lola can still wound her 
mother by her unkindness and hostility. Harsh as it 
sounds, the mother must cultivate the habit of ignor- 
ing such tactics. Otherwise she will be too upset to 
provide the steadying influence Sue needs. 

Beyond that, I advised this mother to enlist the co- 
operation of an intermediary—her minister, the attor- 
ney who handles her affairs, the family doctor. Matters 
have gone too far, and the mother is too emotionally 
involved, for her to deal effectively with Lola. But 
since the girl is intelligent, there is a chance that the 
counsel of an outsider for whom she has some respect 
would make some impression, particularly if she can 
be made to see the ultimate consequences of her behay- 
ior to herself. 

Finally, since the family income seems ample, I 
recommended sending Lola away to school. To do so 
might be the best possible investment for the future. 
A year of separation (before college) would give Sue a 
chance to emerge from Lola’s domination, the mother 
a chance to recover her poise, and perhaps teach Lola 
something about self-discipline. 

Lola’s case is extreme. Remedial action should have 
been taken earlier. But it is far easier to prevent teen- 
age maldevelopment than to correct it once it has ap- 
peared. No one set of rules can be laid down for the 
rearing of children, since each child is a unique per- 
sonality requiring individual guidance. But certain 
time-honored and experience-proved principles can 
provide the foundation for your program in training 
and disciplining your child. 

1. Every parent should be a good listener. This 
means giving the child your whole attention, rather 
than making vague replies while keeping one eye on 
the television set, the newspaper, or even the roast in 
the oven. If you’re too busy for conversation, say so, 
but make it a point to bring up the subject later. 

2. Accomplishments should be quickly recognized, 
praised and rewarded. For the small child, the achieve- 
ment may be finger painting; for the teen-age boy, 
changing a tire for the first time. In either case, the par- 
ents’ approval is a powerful incentive to further effort. 


3. Specific restrictions should be as few as possible, 
should be enforceable, and should be gradually re- 
duced as the child grows older. But once established, 
they should be observed. 

4. Privileges, small or large, should be deserved be- 
fore being granted and should be withdrawn if the 
accompanying responsibilities are not fulfilled. 

5. Decisions, when needed, should be prompt and 
forthright. It is easier for a child, whether toddler or 
teen-ager, to accept a negative decision if it is given at 
once than if he has been encouraged by a ‘Well, 
maybe” or a postponed answer. The child’s point of 
view, as well as the parents’, must be taken into ac- 
count. But once the decision is reached, it should not 
be debated, and never reversed unless new evidence is 
introduced. 

6. Teen-agers are apt to regard certain major 
privileges—the use of the car, the choice of their own 
clothing, the hours for returning from dates—as their 
rights. What they don’t understand is that rights entail 
obligations. When these requests first come up, the 
parents should explain the conditions for using the car, 
the limitations on purchasing clothes, and the latest 
acceptable hour for returning home. Any failure to 
observe these specifications should automatically cur- 
tail the privilege. 

7. A parent must not engage in battle without being 
sure of winning. That is why we advised Lola’s mother 
to enlist an intermediary, rather than try to deal 
with her daughter herself. Threats of punishment that 
cannot be enforced are worse than useless: they en- 
courage disrespect, not only for parents but for all 
authority. The certainty of punishment is more im- 
portant than the magnitude. 

If Lola’s unhappy mother had adopted these prin- 
ciples years ago, and observed them consistently, her 
problem now would almost certainly be less acute. 
This is not to say that all trouble could have been 
avoided, for the teens are troublesome years. But it 
could have been minimized. Teen-age training should 
begin not in the teens but in infancy. 


I'M THINKING OF LEAVING HIM 


¥ 


| have been married three months today, but 
it seems more like three years. You never know a man 
until you marry him and then it is too late. Jim just 
isn’t the man I thought he was and I doubt if I ever 
loved him, though I thought I did. 

‘“‘We were married the week we graduated from col- 
lege, after going steady for fifteen months. He has a 
good job, and I work five days a week from nine to 
one. We don’t have any money problems or anything 
that you might call really serious. 

“But there are so many little things. He goes to 
work an hour before I do, but he expects me to make 
his breakfast. He never hangs up his clothes, spatters 
the bathroom mirror when he washes his teeth, drops 
ashes on the floor. I have to pick up after him, but he 
almost never helps me with the housework. He says I 
ought to be able to do everything in our four-room 
apartment by myself, since I work only half time. 

“Twice a week we have dinner out. The rest of the 
time we just sit home and watch TV or read. The truth 
is he is stingy. I think the time to enjoy life is while you 
are young. 

“He wants to start a family—I don’t. In fact, ’'m 
seriously considering leaving him. My parents think 
I ought to stick it out, but I think when you’ve made a 
mistake the quickest way out is the best way. When a 
girl finds she doesn’t love her husband because he isn’t 
the man she thought he was, isn’t it best to leave him 
before there are any further complications?” 

Hundreds of brides (and grooms) married only a 
few weeks or months feel much as Gladys does. But 
if they married with honest intentions, a little sober 
reflection should tell them that, in their lack of realism, 
they are being totally unfair to themselves, their mates 
and their marriage vows. 

Even throughout a long courtship, a man and a 
woman remain separate entities, each free to think and 
act as an individual. But marriage brings a change in 
status. Each mate is responsible to and for the other, 
as well as himself. Until the responsibilities as well as 
the privileges of being a wife or husband are recognized 
and fulfilled, the marriage cannot become a true union. 
Under these circumstances, it is difficult to “enjoy 
life,” even when young like Gladys. Here are some 
points for her to consider: 

Marriage does not change personality. Basic charac- 
ter traits, whether good or bad, are rather inflexible. 
Though attitudes and feelings are subject to some 
modifications, basic traits change only slightly. Essen- 
tially, Jim is the same person he was when he married 
Gladys. If she married him expecting to transform him 
according to her specifications, she may as well realize 
that it just can’t be done, with him or any other man. 


Habits can be changed, but only slowly. A man ac- 
customed for years to spattering the mirror or scatter- 
ing ashes is not going to reform all at once. An occa- 
sional gentle reminder, if followed by praise when 
needed, may gradually bring improvement in minor 
faults. But Gladys should realize that they are minor, 
however irritating. (What does she do that irritates 
Jim? Scatter powder on the bureau top? Leave bobby 
pins on the washbasin?) 

Every husband and wife thinks differently. The simple 
fact that one is male and the other female means that 
there are not only physical but personality differences. 
When these differences are recognized and accepted 
for what they are, they add zest to marriage. But if 
they are resisted, they become hindrances to under- 
standing and companionship. Serious differences in 
life philosophy or goals of marriage should be dis- 
cussed and adjusted to the satisfaction of both. To ig- 
nore them or deny their existence can only lead to un- 
easiness and anxiety. 

Handling the domestic routine is primarily a wife’s 
responsibility, just as earning the living is a husband’s. 
With her afternoons and weekends free, surely Gladys 
has ample time for all necessary housework, with lei- 
sure left over. It doesn’t seem too much for Jim to ask 
Gladys to get his breakfast; most husbands expect this 
attention. If need be, Gladys can nap in the afternoon. 

Few young husbands like to go out as often in the 
evening as their wives wish. In this respect, Jim is 
typical. He is hard-working, ambitious, anxious to get 
ahead, and is content to stay at home in the evening. 
On this point, however, he might be expected to con- 
cede a little. (A more recent letter from Gladys says 
that he will.) They can easily afford a movie once a 
week and might in addition visit friends or have guests 
in another evening. 

Only Gladys can decide whether or not she really 
loves Jim. But if she sincerely believed she loved him 
when she married him, surely it is too soon to decide 
now that she doesn’t. Their marriage deserves a trial 
of at least a year. During that year, Gladys should 
look inward, to see if some of her boredom and dis- 
satisfaction do not arise from her own temperament, 
rather than from Jim’s faults. 


DO YOU AGREE? 


My daughter, 18, insists on making her own 
decisions. She gives us half of her full-time earn- 
ings. Should we accept this demand? 


Yes, unless you want her to leave home. 





ASK YOURSELF: 


Are We Good Parents? 


If children are to develop habits and personalities 
that will make them responsible adults and good par- 
ents, they must not only have good models (you) but 
their training must begin early. The questions below 
concern some of the attitudes and influences through 
which parents encourage maturity. Though they are 
primarily directed toward young children, with slight 
modification they apply to older children as well. 


Do You: 
1. Always kiss your children good night? 
. Encourage them to attend Sunday school? 
. Listen patiently to their problems? 
. Deal with them without deception? 
. Respect their dignity and privacy? 


aw kw Nh 


. Assign them regular duties within their 
abilities? 

7. Weigh requests carefully before refusing 

them? 


Do You and Your Husband: 
8. Make plans together for their welfare? 
9. Avoid disagreements in front of them? 
10. Share the same ideas about their training? 
1l. Praise far more than you scold? 
12. Reward far more than you punish? 
13. Make sure they know you love them? 
14. Never interfere with the other’s discipline? 


If your ““Yes’’ answers add to 12 or more, your 
children are indeed fortunate, and they should be a 
pride and joy to you and your husband just as you are 
to them. But scores of 10 or less suggest that trouble 
may lie ahead. Your “‘No” answers should give you 
food for thought. (If you wish to check the reliability 
of your score, compare your answers with the an- 
swers your husband thinks you should have given.) 
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“Then it’s agreed. You'll learn how to 
make coffee and he'll give up his bagpipe.” 


Sir Alan Patrick Herbert, better 
knownasA.P.H.,hastwo vocations which 
he pursues with equal vigor—the writing 
of entertaining novels, and the reform of 
the divorce laws of England. Combined, 
these interests have produced his new 
novel, MADE FOR MAN (Doubleday). 


A popular musical-comedy star is just 
sleeping off a bad first night when she 
learns over the telephone that her divorced 
husband’s name is being coupled with that 
of one of the first ladies of England. They 
cannot marry because he is divorced and 
his former wife is still alive. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury says “No!” And 
it sounds like nothing so much as the 
Townsend-Princess case. The situation is 
cleverly worked out. But the story is 
cluttered with too much parliamentary 
argument on divorce. Skip that part, I'd 
say, and have fun with the rest. 


THE THREE EDWARDS, by Thomas 
Costain (Doubleday), is dramatic his- 
tory—the third volume of what I con- 
sider the most readable sound history of 
England available. 


The Conqueror and The Magnifi- 
cent Century covered from 1066 to 
1270. This one delves deep into the 
heart of the Middle Ages, the day of 
the three handsome, blue-eyed, fair- 
haired Plantagenet Edwards; of the 
lusty Scots, William Wallace and 
Robert de Bruce; of the beginning of 
the Hundred Years’ War, when Eng- 
lish yeomen won the battle of Crécy 
with their longbows, and rang the 
knell of knighthood; the time of the 
Black Death, of Chaucer, of John 
Wycliffe; when the perpendicular in 
architecture reached perfection; when 
wool became a business. England 
marches forward through a century, 
and the cardboard figures of history 
come magically to life. 


ANNE FRANK: A PORTRAIT IN COUR- 
AGE, by Ernst Schnabel (Harcourt 
Brace), is, if anything, more touching 
than the girl’s own diary. What Schnabel 
has done is to follow the lightly marked 
trail of Anne Frank by talking to every- 
one he can find who knew her, through 
school, exile, concentration camp; and 
by looking upon the scenes upon which 
she looked. ‘What was the source in this 
child of the power her name exerts 


throughout the world?” he asks. And as 
we read this delicately drawn picture we 
surmise that the power may have come 
from outside and above her. 


Soime readers, including this reviewer, 
never willingly pass up a Nevil Shute 
novel. THE RAINBOW AND THE ROSE 
(Morrow) is his latest, and here again 
it is flying—flying with an old-hand pilot, 
on arescue jobin the Australian bush; try- 
ing to drop off a doctor whohas never even 
flown before, in a terrific wind, and with 
no landing field. The excitement is painful, 


but delicious. 
eo 


Detective-story fans will be cheered to 
learn that Raymond Chandler, after 
too long a pause, is here again, and Philip 
Marlowe, Private Investigator, puts on 
one of his best hard-bitten Humphrey 
Bogart acts. PLAYBACK (Houghton, 
Mifflin). . 

Last of all we have two neat little bar- 
gains. TIME FOR MUSIC, a guide for 
parents, by Beatrice Landeck, should 
help children enjoy music in spite of 
music lessons. (Pamphlet 260, Public 
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GOLDSTEIN 
“We've got a magnificent 
dinner prepared, folks— 
but first, Herbert’s violin.”’ 


Affairs Comm., 22 E. 38th St., N.Y.C. 25° 
cents.) And I WENT TO THE HOSPITAL, 
a small child’s picture book, by Ellie 
Simmons, should get him past a ton- 
sillectomy with ease. (Parents’ Comm., 
Box 23, Ithaca, N.Y. Also 25 cents.) 
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50 years 
ago 
in the Journal 


iB October, 1908, the average 
lawyer earned $1000 a year; a store 
clerk, $400; and a clergyman, $600. 
A college professor earned a lot— 
$1200 yearly. E. H. Sothern was 
playing Lord Dundreary on Broad- 
way; young violinist Mischa E]- 
man made his American debut; 
and Mrs. William Astor, who 
chose the Four Hundred in New 
York Society, died at her 842 Fifth 
Avenue mansion. 


**How do such art galleries as the 
Metropolitan and the Corcoran 
Gallery compare with Europe’s 
greatest?” a reader asks Prof. 
John van Dyke, of Rutgers, in 
the October, 1908, JOURNAL. He 
says: “‘They do not compare. 
The Corcoran has 60 per cent rub- 
bish and the Metropolitan Art 
Museum is only a shade better. 
We shall never rival the Louvre, 
London’s National Gallery, Dres- 
den or Berlin because the best 
Raphaels, Titians and Correggios 
are closely held and not for sale.” 


“Please answer a much-disputed 
question: Which color is used for a 
baby boy?” Replies Mrs. Ralston: 
‘Pink for a boy and blue for a girl.” 


**Rain or snow never bothers Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt,’ writes a 
JOURNAL author. “She will re- 
turn from her daily two-hour 
horseback ride with her husband, 
soaked to the skin, but a change 
of clothes, a vigorous rubdown 
and she appears at dinner in a 
perfect glow of health.”’ 


In The Tragedy of the Marriage 
Altar, Dr. Abraham _Wolbarst tells 
Journat readers that “a scourge 
worse than any other, save TB,” is 
killing thousands of newborn in- 
fants, causing them blindness or 
lifelong disease, and sending thou- 
sands of young brides to the oper- 
ating table. “This black plague 
has been here for years,” the doc- 
tor writes, “and is growing worse.” 


“Why don’t painters do pictures 
of skyscrapers?”’ a reader wants 
to know. ‘“‘People have the idea 
that skyscrapers are monstrosi- 
ties,’ answers an art expert, 
“whereas they are the most 
original and perhaps the best 
things in architecture we have 
done.”’ 
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WHOM WE MEET 


Halloween’s whispering around the 
corner, and editors are sewing up 
spooky and gala costumes. Nora 
O’Leary’s Stevie will be a pirate, 
Naney a princess. Tina Fredericks’ 
Devon likes to be “‘a great French 
lady”? with jewelry and flossy hats. 
Other home-grown goblins will be 
cowboys, rabbits, spacemen and gig- 
gling mop-headed witches. At the 
Abbot Mills house the smallest don’t 
wear masks (hard to see in them) but 
sport big hats, short costumes they 
won’t trip in, and painted faces. 
Little Abo Mills took a tryout run 
to see if he could frighten the neigh- 
bors, got seared silly when he met a 
three-foot-high gnome. We’d have 
run, too, if that gnome hadn’t been 
wearing sneakers and putting up 
UNICEF posters. 


It’s now eight years since UNICEF 
and Halloween joined hands in collecting 
pennies for children around the world. 
When a small spook comes to your door 
with official milk container, any nickel you 
drop in buys twenty-five glasses of milk for 
one baby or cures yaws for another. Last 
year 2,000,000 boys and girls in 8500 
towns helped out, and some mayors pro- 
claimed October 31 a day for the needy. 
One of the happiest comments on life 
we've heard came from a director of the 
“angels in disguise at Halloween’’ move- 
ment. “Do you know,” she said, “that by 
now some children don’t even know it used 
to be a day of vandalism?” 


Everybody is making movies from 
JOURNAL stories. Cornel Wilde is set to 
produce The Executioners, from last 
October’s and November’s issues. And 
though Alfred Hitchcock hasn’t made 
one movie of us yet, we go to his parties 
anyway. Who else would invite you to 
an empty building, twenty-nine stories 
in the air, with workmen still putting up 
girders? We rode a makeshift elevator 
with skeleton, and host Hitchcock met 








Goblins send pennies round the world. 


us with a leer. “Have some rattlesnake 
paté,” he said, handing us a canapé and 
an insurance policy. Our intrepid Sandy 
Heath stepped out on a “balcony” that 
turned out to be a scaffold, got so dizzy 
she imagined Jimmy Stewart next to 
her. “That canapé you hid under the 
plate is really cheese,” hero Jimmy said 
comfortingly. “What’s going on?” asked 
a workman descending by pulley. 
“Party,” said Sandy. “Imagines things,” 
said Hitchcock, coming out in a doctor’s 
smock and leading her away. An ordi- 


nary party, true. But we enjoyed it. 
DI PIETRO 
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Frances views art-over-60. 


“Art begins at sixty”’ said the poster that 
stopped Frances Johansson of our pic- 
ture department. At the Tishman Build- 
ing around the corner, crowds had 
gathered around landscapes, marine 
scenes and portraits. “Some of the 
younger fellows are sixty,” an artist told 
Frances. “Our average age is seventy- 
two. One student’s over eighty and comes 
to class on a bicycle. Care to see a class, 
sis?’ Naturally, Frances did. Came back 
to tell us that 26 Day Centers around the 
city are beehives of art talk for retired 
doctors, housewives, me- 
chanics, manufacturers. 
Sponsors are Mayor and 
Mrs. Wagner, Governor 
and Mrs. Harriman and 
Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, among others. Vol- 
unteers teach the classes, 
and already one student— 
sixtyish Marie Tran- 
chini—has had her own 
show and is being bought 
by collectors. ““You see 
for the first time,”’ a min- 
ister’s wife told Frances, 
“how many colors there 
are even in a glass of 
water. And there’s al- 


ABBOT MILLS 


Sandy, Jimmy Stewart, and a dizzy party. 


ways Grandma Moses as our career 
model—she gave up embroidery and 
started painting at seventy-eight.” 


America shrinks 40 per cent next month. 
The first coast-to-coast passenger jet takes 
off from New York and gets to Los An- 
geles in 5 hours. (It takes 44% hours 
coming back.) We told you about it a 
while ago, and if you don’t pay close at- 
tention to this page it’s too late to get a 
seat. To preview the flight, three JOURNAL 
editors toured the plane and tell us moth- 
ers and babies will be well taken care of. 
There'll be baby-bottle coolers and warm- 
ers, children’s books and games, a “Sky 
Cradle Club” certificate given to any babe 
in arms, and strollers to wheel your small 
fry to and from the plane. “What struck 
me,”’ said one of our editors, “is that the 
propeller is gone. Obsolete—imagine. It 
gives you the strangest end-of-an-era, 
start-of-a-new-one feeling.” 


Two hours from New York, the JOURNAL 
Garden Project stretches in the sun. A 
proving ground in which we try out 
plants and building materials, garden 
and architectural ideas, it takes 5 ex- 
perimental acres on a 150-acre farm. 
Here contributing editor Richard Pratt, 
with Project foreman (whose father and 
grandfather were head gardeners at 
Canterbury Cathedral) and staff of ar- 
tisans, works out our outdoor pages. 
From there letters go out to the 2000 read- 
ers who may write about a single garden 
story (April’s, for instance). ‘““We’re al- 
ways enlarging our vocabulary of plants 
and materials,’ says editor Pratt. ““Some 
are sure-fire stand-bys. Some are so 
temperamental we can’t recommend 
them.” (But even when something flunks, 
there’s a quote from another experimenter 
to remember. He did his testing a genera- 
tion ago not far from our gardens, did 
Thomas Edison, and once said: “I’ve 
already learned five thousand things that 
won’t work.’’) All the ideas that do work 
are in our issues—page 64, for instance. 


Right here in Rockefeller Center there are 
33,000 telephones. Our own hundred or so 
JOURNAL phones keep us in touch around 
the world. So at a recent lunch in Philadel- 
phia, Biffie Page kept her ears open when 
she heard Jess Bell, of Bell Telephone, 
talking with Bruce Gould about com- 
munications. “It cost me $12 to call the 
Journal from Moscow last year,’ said 
B.G. “Used to be $75,” said Jess Bell. 
Volume does it. About a million and a half 
calls go from country to country each year. 
“What do you do about languages?” 
asked Biffie. ‘“‘No problem,” said Jess 
Bell. “English is the universal language 
of the telephone, just as French is thé 
language of diplomats.” 
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By ALISON WALPOLE 


hen Charles Pendleton pressed the bell 

on his desk at precisely nine-fifteen, 
Stella was ready with her notebook and pencil 
to obey the summons. As Mr. Pendleton fre- 
quently told his business associates, he had 
the good fortune to possess the perfect secre- 
tary. But, as Stella could have added, a secre- 
tary had little difficulty in attaining perfection 
once she had the good fortune to find the per- 
fect boss. 

They had, in fact, become comfortably 
smug about each other. Their office routine 
was completely predictable; they had worked 
together in mutual respect and harmony for 
two years and each knew exactly what the 
other did and thought from nine till five every 
day without the slightest desire to know more. 

Mr. Pendleton waited until Stella had 
settled herself in the swivel chair at the side of 
the desk and folded back her notebook with 
her usual tidy precision. Then he leaned for- 
ward and picked up the small pad he had 
covered with scribbled memoranda for their 
day. 

“Roses,” he said, reading the first item. 
““Ah, yes. Perhaps you could tell me, Miss 
Gilmartin, if roses are in season at present?” 

“They are certainly in the florists’ shops, 
Mr. Pendleton, but probably a little expensive 
still.” 

Last week she had suggested irises for the 
wife of a business acquaintance when she had 
drawn Mr. Pendleton’s attention to the an- 
nouncement in the births column of a third 
daughter’s arrival. And they had decided on 
tulips to send to the Queen Elizabeth when 
the Harringtons crossed the Atlantic about 
the same time. Mr. Pendleton’s meticulous 
courtesy was something Stella understood 
and appreciated. It was also, she noticed, ex- 
tremely sound business practice. 

“All the same, I think we’ll have roses,” 
said Mr. Pendleton, and a shy smile appeared 
at the corner of his mouth and vanished 
again. “I remember she likes roses. Two 
dozen long-stemmed red roses. Tell the florist 
to send them to the Imperial Hotel and have 
them arranged in Suite Fourteen in time for 
the arrival of Mrs. Pendleton this afternoon.” 


Stella glanced up in sudden surprise, but 
Mr. Pendleton had already passed on to the 
second item. 

“Invoices for Grover and Chambers,” he 
was saying as Stella made rapid shorthand 
notes about Mrs. Pendleton’s long-stemmed 
roses. Not that she was likely to forget. Be- 
cause Mr. Pendleton was not married. 

He could, possibly, be divorced or sep- 
arated, speculated Stella as she jotted 
down the invoice figures. She had never in- 
quired, of course. She was not even inter- 
ested. But she knew instinctively, as she knew 
everything else about Mr. Pendleton, that 
he was not and had never been married. 

“It’s an aunt, or a cousin or a sister-in- 
law,” she decided, taking down particulars of 
the chairman’s conference at two-thirty, and 
she dismissed the aunt or cousin or sister-in- 
law from her mind immediately she had 
phoned the florist ten minutes later. It really 
had nothing to do with her. That was a part 
of Mr. Pendleton’s personal life—although it 
was certainly odd that he had a personal life, 
and she couldn’t really see how he found 
time for one—and the chairman’s conference 
was naturally the most important event of 
the day. 

Mr. Pendleton undoubtedly thought so too. 
He paused after lunch in his secretary’s room 
before he went off to the conference with his 
sheaf of papers under his arm. 

‘**All this business,” he said, tapping his 
papers in the remote, impersonal manner 
Stella knew so well. “I’m afraid it might take 
longer than I expected. I wonder if you would 
mind leaving your work for half an hour, Miss 
Gilmartin, and meeting a train for me at 
three-thirty if I can’t get away from the 
meeting?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Pendleton. At three-thirty. 
What station?” 

“Euston. If I’m not back by three-fifteen, 
take a taxi and meet my mother, Mrs. 
Pendleton, there. Then take her to the hotel 
and I'll try to join her during the afternoon.” 

His mother! Of course. Stella could almost 
predict exactly what Mr. Pendleton’s mother 
would be like. Tall and stately and rather 
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remote too. All the same, there might be 
several Pendleton types on the same train, so 
the efficient Stella required a little more detail. 

“But if Mrs. Pendleton is expecting you, 
how would she be able to recognize me?” 

“Oh, yes. Let me see.” Mr. Pendleton 
placed his papers carefully on the desk and ; 
felt in one of his pockets. ““She will be travel- 
ing in Coach D, Seat Twenty-six. I wrote 
and told her to stay in her seat. So much 
easier to find than on the platform.” 

Stella had a momentary image of a self- 
assured, elderly woman sitting bolt upright in 
her seat. It would take a quarter of an hour 
to the station, ten minutes perhaps over the 
luggage, another half hour for the taxi to the 
Imperial Hotel and back to the office. She 
should be back by four-thirty to clear all her 
papers away before catching her usual train 
at five-ten. 


Coach D, Seat 26. She found it with no 
difficulty at all. But there was nobody there. 
Stella checked her notebook again and won- 
dered if Mr. Pendleton could possibly have 
mistaken the compartment. But Mr. Pendle- 
ton never made mistakes. 

Passengers were still alighting from 
the train, signaling porters and moving 
along the platform. Coach D 
had emptied when Stella 
noticed a comfortably plump 
little woman looking anxiously 
up and down the platform 
outside. She did not look at 
all like Stella’s concept 
of Mrs. Pendleton. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 157 








endleton whispered 
in Stella's ear. 
“We must have been 


-ompletely mad all this time.”’ 
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40. Group Capt. Townsend. 


PRINCESS MARGARET 


“AND 


PETER TOWNSEND 





HIS CLOSE 


INTRODUCTION. When I reached my decision last 
year to write the Margaret-Townsend story, I wrote 
to Peter, who was then driving across the Andes. I 
received a letter in reply which was typical of the 
man. This is what he said: 

He objected to the book’s being written on the 
grounds that it would bring him back into the middle 
of a controversy about the past. Further, he thought 
that the publicity which the book would receive 
might prove an embarrassment to a number of peo- 
ple. Finally, he wished at all costs to avoid being 
party to any special pleading on his behalf to alter 
the decision of 1955, with which he was unmistak- 
ably associated. 

Nevertheless, he said, he must be realistic, and he 
could not stop me from writing the book if I had 
made up my mind to do so. He appreciated my offer 
to let him see the manuscript before it went to the 
printers. 

This I have now done. He has read the book and 
corrected inaccuracies concerning his family and his 
life in the Royal Air Force, but he has made no 
comment on his days as an equerry at Buckingham 
Palace or his relations with Princess Margaret. 

When I embarked on this book I knew that it was 
a story which Peter would never write himself; nor, 
of course, could it be written by the princess. But 
when Peter said he could not stop me from writing it, 
he may have known that sooner or later someone 
with less knowledge of the facts would attempt such 
a work and, therefore, he might prefer me to be the 
author. NORMAN BARRYMAINE 
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1944-52 Equerry in royal household. 


By NORMAN BARRYMAINE 


( Yo night in February, 1940, when the “phony” 

war was still on, No. 43 Fighter Squadron, one 
of the most famous of the Royal Air Force, was 
celebrating. Peter Townsend, Caesar Hull and 
John Simpson had that day each shot down a 
Heinkel bomber attacking fishing boats off the 
northeast coast. 

I met Townsend for the first time that night. I 
had flown north to interview him, Hull and 
Simpson. Peter’s ‘kill’ was the first German 
bomber to be shot down on English soil. 

Peter Townsend is a man of complex charac- 
ter—a deeply religious fighter who hated what he 
did in the war, yet did it because he knew he had 
to, a man extremely conscious of his duty at all 
times. Above all, perhaps, a man of infinite charm 
and ability who appeals, on first acquaintance, to 
women more than to men. Women, though, sel- 
dom mention his masculinity. Said one, “Peter re- 
minds me of a Siamese cat. He is so fastidious.” 
Said another, “‘He is considerate and attentive. He 
never forgets a thing. He has a way of never letting 
a minute be boring.” 

Physically, Peter is handsome, but not in the 
husky style of a professional athlete or film star. In 
a crowd, even were he unknown, he would stand 
out as being ‘“‘different.’’ Five feet eleven inches 
tall, he is slim with powerful shoulders, has a fine 
face, a firm pointed chin, and a sensitive nose close 
to being too long. His blue-gray eyes appear to be 
looking into the distance. His smile is diffident 
and quizzical, as though he were surprised at the 
interest in what he has to say. His hands are 
honest and strong. And yet they are gentle hands. 
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°53. Sent to Brussels. 


A lonely wait for Peter. 


FRIEND TELLS THEIR LOVE STORY 


Men who were with him during the war recall 
that he was uncommonly reserved. Peter had, and 
still has, the delicate sensitiveness of the man who 
is not entirely sure of himself. ““He is a wonderful 
leader,” said a fellow pilot to me during the war, 
“‘vet the moment before a vital decision he always 
seems to hesitate. But once made, the decision is 
almost invariably right.” 

Some of his acquaintances have looked upon 
him as a little cold. Others have mistaken his shy- 
ness and his look of often intense concentration for 
haughtiness. But all agree on one point: Townsend 
has a knack of getting his own way most of the 
time. A man who served under him when he was 
equerry to King George VI recalled: ““Townsend 
never gave a direct order. He always said, “Would 
you mind very much doing this?’ or ‘Do you think 
it would be a good thing ee 

Even today, in his loneliness, he has not lost his 
immense charm, his gaiety, his wit and a flow of 
high spirits. He continues to be excellent company 
and stimulating. But the steadiness of his blue eyes 
suggests for all their gaiety and charm that here is 
a man a little withdrawn upon himself. 

The truth is that Peter wears the aura of a man 
who fought with The Few in the sense of Winston 
Churchill’s phrase, which no amount of over- 
quoting can ever entirely spoil. 

Peter was born in Rangoon on November 22, 
1914, where his father, Lieut. Col. Edward Coples- 
ton Townsend, was commissioner of the Pegu di- 
vision and one of the most senior representatives of 
the crown in what was then part of the Indian 
Empire. Peter was the fifth of seven children— 
Audrey, Michael, Philip, Juliet, Peter, Stephanie 
and Francis. All the Townsend sons, except Fran- 
cis, chose military 
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Oct. °55. Back to London— 





Friends of the royal family say that the princess made a promise to Townsend before they parted: that she would always love him, and that she would never marry anyone else 
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Oct. 31, 1955. The decision has been made and announced. One year after breakup he 17 months around the world, May ’58. His latest return 
Peter promises not to see Meg for two years. sets off for world tour. to London, 
The 6-hour tea party. 
WHAT NEXT e e * 
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CF maps of the Caribbean the road along the 
north coast of the island of St. Joseph has 
no name or number. The Reverend Arthur 
Barry Clinton drove without haste, expertly 
guiding the mission jeep around holes and 
boulders, not wanting to shake up the white- 
haired man beside him or the dark-skinned 
youth perched on the mound of cartons in 
back. In assigning him to Ile du Vent, the 
bishop had certainly intended this road to be 
the Reverend Mr. Clinton’s private highway to 
oblivion. But he felt no desolation. He was in- 
tensely eager to see his island. 

“This is the place, Barry,” the white-haired 
man said. *‘Pull off here.” 

They had reached the outskirts of a village. 
Barry steered the vehicle to the side of the road 
and shut off the engine. On his right the moun- 
tains tumbled like storm waves to the sea, mas- 
sive and black, leaving only a three-hundred- 
yard strip of land for the road and the village 
called Anse Ange; its cluster of rusty iron roofs 
gleamed redly in the morning sunlight. 

On his left a strip of water separated the 
mainland from Ile du Vent, two miles off shore. 
The Isle of the Wind rose seventeen hundred 
feet out of the sea in a mist of plateaus and 
ridges, an excitingly mysterious wilderness six 
miles long, two miles at its widest point, and 
notoriously a hotbed of the native religion 
called vodun, or voodoo. 

The young man in the rear of the jeep 
dropped to the road and went around to the 
front, limping. He always limped. He wore a 
white shirt and well-pressed khaki trousers. 

“Tl go see about a boat, sir,” he said. He 
hurried down to the beach where a dozen sail- 
boats lay at anchor. 

Barry eyed the boats riding at anchor and 
turned to the man beside him. “It doesn’t look 
two miles off, Peter, does it?” he said. 

Peter Ambrose shrugged. He was 
forty years older than Barry and had 
been a missionary in St. Joseph 

for twelve years. “It’s far enough.” 


© 1958 by Hugh B. Cave 
THE CROSS ON THE DRUM 
is soon to be published 
in book form by 
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ht for the love of Barry Clinton, the man who had come to silence the drums 


By HUGH B. CAVE 


“TI can’t wait to get there,’ Barry told him. 

Peter glanced curiously at his companion 
and saw a well-built man of twenty-eight with 
an attractively homely face, close-cropped hair 
and unusually large hands and feet. Peter had 
been Barry Clinton’s superior for the past three 
years and it was possible to learn a good deal 
about a man in three years. 

Barry was from Massachusetts originally, 
but had grown up in the islands, moving from 
one to another as his father was shuffled about 
on various State Department appointments. He 
had become infected with an obsession to do 
something about the poverty in these troubled 
countries. Quite deliberately he had chosen the 
church as his instrument. He had read a good 
deal. He knew something of medicine, agricul- 
ture, history, philosophy. Perhaps he had read 
too much. Peter recalled a conversation on the 
rectory veranda a few evenings back. 

“It’s in the Bible, my boy, if you’ll look for 
it,” he had said carelessly in reply to some 
question. 

Barry had turned with a gesture of impa- 
tience. “Of course it’s in the Bible. Everything 
we're taught to believe is in the Bible, isn’t it? 
But must we believe that everything in it means 
what the learned interpreters say it means? 
Must we try to befuddle the primitive mind 
when we ought to be teaching what was and is 
a simple religion of love?” 

““My boy, I try to keep them well with my 
clinic,” Peter Ambrose said. “‘I’ve allowed you 
to improve their farming.” 

““Yes. But you’re the exception, Peter. Most 
of the others 

““‘We were sent here, after all, to teach Chris- 
tianity,’” Peter told him. 

Barry had subsided at that. He seldom con- 
tinued his rebellions beyond the point of 
friendly discussion. 

I’m going to be lost without him, Peter 
thought. Why did he have to write those articles ? 

The articles had appeared in Stateside church 
publications, and had found their way back to 
St. Joseph. The bishop had not been pleased. 
Ile du Vent was to be Barry’s punishment. 

The boy from the jeep had come up the 
beach with half a dozen barefoot followers. 





“It is all arranged, sir,” he said to Barry. 
“These men will carry your things to the boat. 
I said you would pay them fifty centimes each.” 

Barry hesitated. Pradon Beliard had been 
born on Ile du Vent and undoubtedly knew the 
ropes, but was a little too sure of himself for 
Barry’s taste. He worked at the Plantation 
Couronne near the Fond Marie Mission, a 
sisal company that owned land on Ile du Vent, 
too, and maintained a launch for its man in 
residence there; but the launch was being re- 
paired just now and Warner Lemke was at 
Fond Marie with his wife. This young man 
with the limp had been sent to help Barry get 
settled. He didn’t want the boy, but he wanted 
less to hurt the feelings of Jeff Barnett, the 
Couronne manager. 

“What time does the boat leave, Pradon?” 

“Within an hour. Of course, if you wish to 
pay extra ——” 

“No, thanks. I can wait.” 

When the men had lifted the cardboard 
cartons and mildewed suitcase from the jeep 
and carried them to the water’s edge, Barry 
strolled down the black-sand slope with Peter 
to watch them put the stuff aboard. They did 
so by lifting it to their heads and striding into 
the sea. 

Barry turned to his superior. “I’m going to 
miss you, Peter.” 

They shook hands. Then the new missionary 
strode into the sea. When he reached the boat, 
husky hands reached down and swung him 
aboard. 

He waved. The white-haired man waved 
back, turned, and trudged slowly up to the 
road. 


Barry sat on the stern deck, wedged between 
two barelegged women. One was old and fat 
and sucked noisily on a mango seed. The other 
was young and pretty, with dark eyes that kept 
questing over his face. Beyond her were other 
passengers covering every inch of the deck 
fore and aft. Pradon Beliard had found a place 
in the bow beside CONTINUED ON PAGE 120 
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During the cruel separation of 


itself, deepened. 






But her mother adamantly 


Duff fought in France, won the 
Distinguished Service Order, and wrote 

to Diana: “Personally I am proud 

as a peacock, though I have an affectation 
of modesty that is very deceptive.” 


SYNOPSIS OF PART I: “The most beautiful of her 
generation,’ a contemporary wrote of Lady Diana, 
“*she had acquired, owing to her position, her tal- 
ents, her friends and her enemies, such celebrity as 
no other young lady had ever enjoyed.” 

The youngest daughter of the eighth Duke of 
Rutland, Lady Diana spent her childhood at 
Belvoir Castle and in her parents’ London home. 
Her father was private secretary to Lord Salisbury, 
Prime Minister. and her mother was a portrait 
artist. Their youngest daughter, ill in childhood, 
had an erratic education which gave way to the 
gayest of lives as a debutante. Among her swarm 
of suitors, the most favored was Duff Cooper, 
clerk in the Foreign Office and nephew of a duke, 
but “mouse poor.” 

The gaiety of London, at court balls and 
country-house parties, ended abruptly in August, 
1914, when all the young men, including Lady 
Diana’s brother and brothers-in-law, scattered 
into the military forces. Forbidden by her parents 
to join a nursing unit in France, she fought stub- 
bornly and was accepted as a probationer nurse 
at Guy’s Hospital in London, where she began 
grim months of ward duty. 






a ' 
(2) COML 
— — II I can’t remember why my mother grew a deter- 
mination to move me from Guy's. It could not 
have been my persuasion. I was standing up to the 
wards very well and what mattered to me more 
than anything else was to spend every free hour 
with the beloved friends. 

Mother spiritedly decided to turn Arlington 
Street into an officers’ hospital. My father was pas- 
sive. The Red Cross encouraged and contributed 
to the scheme. The golden drawing room became 
a ward for ten patients. The ballroom held an- 


other twelve. The center-skylit salon was the 
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Duff's talent for poetry, dancing 


and romanticism appealed to Diana. dining and club room. The walls were hung with 
Many years later he was to glazed linen, the floors covered in linoleum. My 
dedicate his autobiography to her. mother’s bedroom was equipped as an operating 


© Lady Diana Cooper, 1958 


“T love to think of your men’s pride in you 

as you reached the guns. 

Tell me when I may brag!’ Diana wrote gaily. 
But at Guy's Hospital, where she worked twelve 
hours a day, she wept with fear for Duff’s safety. 


OCS 


war their love defined 
“They cannot keep me from you,” Diana wrote. 


refused to let them marry. 


By LADY DIANA COOPER 


theater. Sister White and two trained nurses, 
Manly and Malony, were engaged. (Manly was to 
continue to live in my house till she married one 
of her Rutland Hospital patients, and Malony 
remained with my father till his death in 1925.) 
There were to be several V.A.D.’s [Voluntary Aid 
Detachment nurses]. I was one of them. 

While the preparations for the Rutland Hos- 
pital were being made, there was a pause in 
nursing. I think I was pleased. It meant more 
leisure, less independence, but more time for the 
friends, and when the hospital opened, less—in 
fact, no—discipline and a becoming red uniform 
with a big organdy Red Cross headpiece. It was 
soft and demoralizing after Guy’s austerity, but 
the friends came before character or duty or any- 
thing else in the world. They were scattered by 
1915 into various regiments, some abroad, but all 
of them, either*training in England or on leave 
from France, gravitating to London. George 
Vernon was training in the Yeomanry; the Gren- 
fells, the Sitwells, Michael and Sidney Herbert, 
Tommy Bouch [all Oxford friends from the sum- 
mers at Sutton Courtenay—Ed.] and many others, 
all, all dispersed. Raymond Asquith was training 
with the Grenadier Guards at Richmond. Brother 
John was with General Stuart-Wortley in France. 
The girls had various war work in hospitals and 
canteens. Venetia Stanley had been from the be- 
ginning of the war at the London hospital. 

Duff was at the Foreign Office—he and Alan 
Parsons the only two who, as civil servants, I had 
no fears for. Alan was a victim of asthma and 
could never be accepted for the forces, and Duff, 
whose position was not easy with all his friends 
gone for soldiers, showed me for the first time 
his extraordinary strength and serenity of charac- 
ter. He envied his friends and, envying them, had 
no false shame at sticking to his office. 

His closest friend, John Manners [the author’s 
cousin—Ed.], was killed in the retreat from Mons. 


This death, the first to hurt us, was of all the losses 
the one that affected Duff most. John was a 
glorious young man, a soldier by profession. 

Venetia Stanley in 1915 was on the brink of 
marrying Edwin Montagu, then in Asquith’s 
government. Edwin being “‘very old” (not forty) 
and very eminent, we called him “‘Mr. Montagu.” 
At his house we saw the Prime Minister and 
Margot Asquith; Winston and Clemmie (Church- 
ill), Augustine Birrell and most of the government, 
politicians, new bloods of the town and Edwin’s 
brother in the naval brigade, ““Cardie’’ Montagu. 

Edwin, for years in love with Venetia, had won 
his hard fight for her hand and was to marry her in 
July. A week or so before the wedding Katharine 
and Raymond, Edwin and Venetia went for a 
Sunday at Brighton. I overcame the usual home 
obstructions and, claiming the need of sea air, 
joined them together with Duff. Anxieties and 
apprehensions were allayed temporarily by the 
pleasure of escape, the sea and conversation. 

After a dazzling dinner Duff and I sought the 
moonlit beach and on a fragile wooden stairway 
that led to the shingle fell, like Jack and Jill, down 
the rickety flight. My ankle hurt too much for 
twist or wrench of tendon. I was carried back to 
the hotel and the doctor who was summoned 
thought my leg might be broken. Consternation! 
I did not remember how many fibs I had told at 
home. I had certainly not admitted that Duff was 
of the party, and how could I have broken a leg 
on a sober salutary Sunday evening? 

They drove me up to London next day in 
writhing pain. Hospital experience made my new 
lies plausible. It was a Pott’s fracture, I diagnosed, 
liable to happen to anyone getting clumsily out 
of a car in a hurry. It seemed incredible to them 
that so normal a twist could break a bone, but 
Pott’s fractures were like that. The X ray con- 
firmed my diagnosis, and ice bags and Sir Arbuth- 
not Lane, my surgical hero, were sent for. 





One of Sir Arbuthnot’s specialties was bone 
plating, and he decided to operate on me. So I 
went to a nursing home in Manchester Street and 
a four-inch piece of silver was screwed across the 
break. 

There, nursed by witty Irish nurses, I held my 
court—and what a fantastic court it was! Venetia’s 
trousseau was brought to show, and with it as a 
present two vines trained on trellises. Some 
pinioned budgereegahs arrived to perch on the 
grapes. Shopmen brought wares for approval, and 
balloons floated at different levels, some buoyant 
against the ceiling. Banks of flowers, bells, bows, 
masks and witchballs, fortunetellers—strangers 
even came to have a look at the nonsense. 

The war at that moment was not overwhelm- 
ingly terrible for us, though Julian Grenfell had 
been killed. Ego was still comparatively safe 
in Egypt, and Letty with him. [Ego and Letty 
Charteris, the author’s brother-in-law and sis- 
ter—Ed.] Billy Grenfell was still alive, so were the 
Herbert brothers and Tommy Bouch, though all 
in France. Patrick Shaw-Steward and Charles 
Lister and George Vernon were in Gallipoli. 

It seems today so extraordinary, even inhuman, 
to have been able to divorce one’s spirit from the 
funereal reality, but all survivors of that most 
wasteful of wars will tell the same story. Any 
pause gave us a momentary allegro supported by 
the resolve to keep the living buoyant. 

Mr. Asquith came to delight me and swell me 
with pride before the nursing staff. Venetia and 
Edwin came straight from their marriage cere- 
mony, Venetia in aigretted beauty and Edwin in 
unaccustomed smart and painful clothes, with 
tight new boots. Often into the sickroom came the 
two Sitwells in their unsuitable uniforms. 

In a few weeks I was up, my leg two inches 
shorter than the other and vised into a shining 
Hessian boot, one of a pair. Defying crutches, | 
limped around in CONTINUED ON PAGE 110 
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IV 


om must have dozed off, but the Scotch 
and soda that Harold had poured for 
him was still firmly clasped in his hand, and 
his arm was resting on the arm of the incon- 
gruous leather chair that had come from the 
judge’s library. For just a second he thought 
that he was at school again and that he was 
in the judge’s house and that he had fallen 
asleep reading a book from one of the hid- 
den shelves. Then the libido or whatever 
you chose to call it had pulled his conscious- 
ness together. The present was breaking 
through the shadows of the past. It was 
after dinner and the Bramhalls had gone. 
Rhoda had been a ghost and she was gone; 
Emily was upstairs, probably snoring softly, 
although Emily had always been sure that 
he was the one who snored. Harold “had 
gone to bed. Walter Price, too, was gone. 
He was in the Saebury house and he was a 
fool to have bought it, and the bank had 
called his loan, but he had not spilled his 
drink which he now perceived had grown 
lukewarm. Now was the time to finish it so 
that sleep could knit up the ravelled sleave 
of care, to quote Shakespeare. Not that sleep 
ever knitted the sleeve of his care any longer. 
It was always just as raveled when he awoke 
in the morning as it had been in the evening 
and he was growing tired of apt quotations. 
There were times when stirrings in a house 
were highly disquieting: the ghostly creak- 
ing of some beam or board due to some 
pressure of construction or heat or cold, the 
abrupt tapping of a twig against a window- 
pane due to an eccentric veering of night air. 
Heard in the middle of the night, such 
sounds, all subject to rational explanation, 
occasionally would move into the realm of 
superstition that common sense could never 
quite invade. His thoughts that day and 
night had set up in him a perfect receptivity 
such as the late William James had discussed 
in his Varieties of Religious Experience. If 
he had been listening intently, he would 
have been better prepared, but he had heard 
nothing until he was aroused by the sound 
of steps descending the front stairs, and the 
steps had a ponderous slowness with which 
he was unfamiliar. In spite of wit and rea- 
son, he sat transfixed by a childish sort of 
dread. Doubtless free guilt contributed to 
his illusion that destiny in the shape of inev- 
itable ending was moving down the stairs. 
The steps were not the steps of Emily with 
the clatter of her mules, nor the easy steps of 
Hal. The steps, growing nearer, were not 
stealthy but excruciatingly slow. There was 
no relief when he realized it was Walter 
Price because Walter, in his shabby woolen 
dressing gown, in the doorway with the light 
reflected on his partially bald head, was a 
harbinger of the inevitable tomorrow. 
“Why, hello, Walter,” he said. “What 
happy chance has brought you back?” 
“Several combined chances,”* Walter said. 
He still looked like a sergeant major in the 
Big Parade to Oblivion, but there were 
warmth and friendliness in his reappearance 
“The thought that you might be in need of 
company, for one thing, and then a habit of 
mine that I cultivated from my experiences 
as a brigade adjutant in the First World War, 
a habit practiced by Napoleon.” 
@) 1958 by 


John P. Marquand 


“T don’t like that Laura | 
She's § i 


“T never knew you were the adjutant of 
any brigade in the First World War,” Tom 
Harrow said. 

“Dear boy,” Walter said, “‘in a life as full 
as mine, it is difficult to tell even one’s best 
friends everything. Now that I’m here, how 
about a little drinkie?” 

“I’m very glad you’re down here, Wal- 
ter,” Tom Harrow said. “in many different 
ways. The drinks are over there and your 
presence zips everything together like a 
zipper.” 

Walter Price succumbed to a falsetto burst 
of laughter. ““Tom,”’ he said, “you've always 
had a delightfully macabre sense of imagery. 
There never has been anything exactly like 
your dialogue—the sudden moment, the sud- 
den, unexpected turn. And we truly do need 
a zipper to pull together past and present.” 

“Yes,” Tom Harrow said, “sleep zips up 
the ravelled sleave of care. Have you found 
your little drinkie, Walter?” 

“Yes,” Walter Price said. ““The bourbon, 
like the sands of time, is running low, but 
I'm unzipping it right now.” 

‘“‘Let’s not overlabor a good thing,” Tom 
said. “‘That’s the trouble with these comedi- 
ans, Benny and the whole lot of them; but 
what was it you were saying you did that 
Napoleon did?” 

‘““Napoleon?”’ Walter Price said. ““Napo- 
leon? Don’t tell me, I'll get the connection 
in a moment.” 

“When you were a brigade adjutant in 
World War One,” Tom Harrow said, “you 
cultivated some habit from Napoleon.” 

Walter Price laughed again. ““Oh, that. 
Like all great generals, Napoleon was able 
to doze off at odd moments and then to 
wake in a split second with the whole battle 
plan back in his head. I practiced this when 
I was adjutant of the old Third and very use- 
ful it was when the Boche counterattacked 
in the Bois des Rappes, asleep one moment, 
leading my men the next. Did I ever tell you 
about that counterattack in the Bois?” 

“It must have been a great war,” Tom 
Harrow said, “World War One; 1 mean sim- 
pler, more like the Civil War.” 

Walter sighed. ‘“‘Tom,” he said, “your in- 
tuitive sense is a signature to everything you 
do. Yes, there was a Civil War quality with 
the caissons rolling along, a quality so ap- 
parent in the play Secret Service. Did you 
ever see Gillette in Secret Service?” 

“No,” Tom said, “but I saw him in my 
extreme youth in Sherlock Holmes.” 

“A pity,” Walter said. “He was better in 
Secret Service. By the way, I wonder whether 
you have met a young client of mine, a play- 
wright named Vincent O’Keefe.” 

The aimlessness of Walter usually de- 
served attention. When you least expected 
it, after long locutions with footnotes and 
appendices, something would lead to some- 
thing and now the name of Vincent O’Keefe 
moved forward suddenly, solid and chal- 
lenging. The real reason for Walter Price’s 
reappearance was now approaching. As 
long as Tom had known Walter Price, 
Walter had been pulling promising young 
playwrights out of hats and they had always 
possessed the insubstantial qualities of con- 
jurers” CONTINUED ON PAGE 86 
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A House with G 












The plans demonstrate 
how practical and pleasant 
apartness can be. 
Downstairs, the two-story hall 
separates activity from leisure ; 
upstairs, those who need it 
can gain privacy. 













1. American hollies 

2. Snowball hedge 

3. Washington thorn 

4. Broadleaf plantings 
5. Dogwoods 

6. Japanese hollies 

7. Specimen andromeda 
8. Rhododendrons 

9. Woodland 
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Blueprints are available for $10 from the 
architect, Jasper D. Ward, % Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Architecture Department, 1270 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N.Y. 
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ees pages of good looks, + 
pleasant surprises, new advantages and lasting values. 


A house especially designed to bring you 


The terracing brings livability to the beauty of a woodland setting. 


and Value 


our ideas on tts building, 


decorating, furnishing, outfitting and landscaping. b 
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A House of Inviting Warmth 
and Practical Convenience 


The Two Story Hall-Dining Room 


MORE GRACE 
AND SPACE 





© The enduring stone base ® Bright, light plywood and glass 


@ An exciting modular plan 


Ws you drive in under the wide- 
spreading carport, enter by the tall 
coral-colored door and step down into the 
high bright hall that doubles for party 
dining, the last thing you expect to hear is 
how little the house cost to build: just un- 
der $25,000. That's for the house itself, less 
the lot, landscaping and outside services, 
which vary so widely in different localities 
and circumstances. And we've got figures 
that touch quite a little below $25,000, if 
you substitute plainer materials and less- 
expensive fittings, finishingsand equipment. 

To give you some dollar ideas, the heat- 
ing system here cost $1900: the electrical 
work and materials, $691.99; the twenty- 
year roof, $743.70. Building materials 
came to a little over $6000, and building 
labor to $6721.26. That leaves about $9000 
for the rest. Now add the builder’s profit 
and the cost of an average lot, average 
landscaping and services, and you will have 
paid less than $32,000 for everything. This 
is its country-wide average cost. It will be 
less in some places, more in others; but a 
good buy anywhere. And because this is a 
JOURNAL house, the styling and planning 
of experts is a most important part of the 
bargain. 

That's the arithmetic. Now for the house. 

The floor plan is always the first thing to 
look at, as soon as you can look away from 
the pictures. This plan is an eye attracter in 
the civilized and pleasurable way it allows 
you to live. Observe from the plan, and the 





picture opposite, how beautifully the high 
hall-dining room, which runs right through 
from its low tile fioor to its roof-high 
ceiling, divides both the lower floor and the 
upper into equal parts at either end, and 
simultaneously connects them with a bal- 
cony corridor over and across, and also 
contains the staircase that connects up- 
stairs and downstairs with the entranceway 
in between. 

This central two-story hall, with its spe- 
cial space and grace, not only helps to cre- 
ate a floor plan that is as disciplined as a 
sonata, but in doing so creates the final 
low-cost figures on the house which are so 
lovely to listen to. In other words, this is 
what is known as a modular house, de- 
signed with a definite measurement system 
in mind, in much the same way as music is 
set down in staves and measures. This 
makes it an orderly, and therefore an easy 
and inexpensive, house to build. 

Downstairs, this central high hall which 
is so delightful for party dining divides the 
household and play activities from the 
quiet and seclusion of the living room. And 
don’t fail to note how each of these im- 
portant parts of the downstairs is permit- 
ted to expand outward onto its own par- 
ticular type of terrace. 

Above in this high hall the balcony cor- 
ridor, which is shielded by lattice, connects 
identical bedroom-and-bath departments; 
one large and one small bedroom at either 
end. One end might be for parents and a 


he dining room itself, at center of the 

house, is 12’x15’ and looks far larger. 
No conventional cube here—the sweeping 
height brings light and air to both the main 
fioor and the upper level where a latticed 
hall leads away to the sleeping quarters. 
Located midway on the main floor, but 
secluded, too, the dining room is prac- 
tically placed between kitchen and living 
room. 

Even before you enter from the outside, 
the vista is delightful. Four globe lamps, 
ceiling-strung, hang high above the red 
clay-tile fioor. One whole wall of the room 
is composed of wide-open stairs with 
painted closet between, and above it a 
planter filled with greenery. Two walls are 
cut stone in subtle color variations. 
Grooved wood paneling above is salmon- 
colored. 

A glance at the room tells you that the 
fewer furnishings, the better. The room has 
its Own prismatic qualities with its open- 
ness of design, shifting of shadow and 


youngest child, the other end for older 
children; both ends endowed with equal 
privacy and independence. 

Now turning back for a look at the out- 
side, notice how handsomely the mighty 
weight and strength of the masonry walls 
that divide the lower living floor into three 
departments support the much lighter- 
looking upper floor. The lower floor gets 
the benefit of the upper's overhang just 
as the roof overhang gives its shade and 
rain protection to both. 

If you think the vertical-grooved siding 
gives the upper walls a lot of character and 
style, let us tell you that this is a rather 
recent type of plywood panel which goes 
on with great ease and rapidity. therefore 
with economy. Its silvery-gray stain is a 
permanent preservative. The color-painted 
panels are plain smooth plywood. Both 
back and front, the central high hall is day- 
lighted by floor-to-ceiling glass framed in 
white-painted wood, making the luminos- 
ity stunning inside. All opening window 
sash throughout the house is steel, for 
lightness, tightness and nonmaintenance. 
Upstairs the casements are handle-op- 
erated with a turn of the wrist; downstairs 
the main terrace doors slide as lightly as 
Japanese paper panels. The rooftop is as 
white as snow for summer coolness, and 
the whole effect of the house, we may as 
well admit, has been allowed to look as at- 
tractive as it was planned to be, and still be 
as believable as it is in all reality. 


light, and all outdoors as one wall deco- 
ration. 

To set the glow of hospitality going, we 
choose an eighteenth-century Italian buf- 
fet. The dining table has an elmwood ve- 
neer top, plastic treated to resist spills, 
and has two leaves as extenders. Dining 
chairs are rattan and iron, wide-curved 
and comfortable for conversation, cush- 
ioned in leaf-green linen. For the luncheon 
tablecloth we like a vivid India print in 
white and pomegranate red. The draperies 
are unlined, rough-woven ivory cotton. 
Ironstone dinnerware and your best glass 
goblets set the scene. Meals can be easily 
served or wheeled from the kitchen. 

Against the stone interior wall, pitchers 
of leaves or tubs of plants give a garden 
effect with no structural or housekeeping 
problems. The tile floor needs no care or 
pampering; even waxing is optional. There 
are almost no areas of paint to clean. The 
whole room practically maintains itself 
from wall to wall. 


n view ting. Outdoor light plays on stone, glass and wood. View from outdoors shows you sweep of space contained in center of house. 
Serving buffet, a painting, iureen or flowers are all wall needs. Table Closet between stairs cuts off entry hall and adds to privacy. All stairs are 
seats eight. Serving cart can come in from kitchen to stand nearby generous four feet wide. Lights can be equipped with bulbs that last five years. 
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Location keeps the living room shielded against casual droppers-in. But for _ sert and games. Accessories are simple: pierced brass lamp on one book 
entertaining there are ample storage areas and surfaces for coffee and des- __ wall, antique copper rooster above the fire, a few favorite paintings. 


e-Spaced Living Hoom 
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The Three-Room Kitchen 


fit in more shelves, cabinets and chests as needed. Chair cushions of striped denim match window curtains 
at other side of room. Small toys welcome; bikes and scooters all have room in the carport storage area. 


he whole kitchen, including family 

area, is 15'x22’. We can’t bring our- 
selves to call it a work center—it’s too 
cheerful and convenient. Cooking head- 
quarters, spacious and U-shaped, are at 
one end of the room and command a view 
of the driveway. Behind is the laundry, a 
fully equipped center on its own. The 
whole opposite end of the room is given 
over to dining, play, and family. 

All the room’s surfaces are carefree. The 
floor is rosy-red quarry tile (same as in the 
dining room), rugged and almost in- 
destructible. Walls look like grass cloth, 
are fire-resistant and scrubbable vinyl. 
Ceiling is a low-cost acoustical tile of wood 
fiber—washable and paintable. Kitchen ap- 
pliances are pale yellow. Two sinks (one for 
flower arranging) are silvery stainless steel. 
The storage cabinets are wood in muted 
finish. Counters abound. There is even a 
long marble shelf below the windows, set 
at perfect height for mixing and stirring, a 
pleasant sitting counter too. Marble also 
tops 5’ cabinet that houses ironing board. 


Family part of room warms up to its work as a storage wall by adding units to white wire side pieces. You 


The laundry center, on the other side of 
the sink peninsula, has a washer and dryer 
equipped to handle small or large loads 
and all fabrics. Dryer condenses moisture 
removed from clothes, so it needs no vent. 
A laundry chute concealed in a cupboard 
brings down linens from upstairs. 

At the breakfast table, you plan the day 
with a full view of the weather. At the chil- 
dren’s table, games come out on rainy 
days. The kitchen can be a homework 
center, even a teen dancing room at night. 
As a matter of fact, the whole family is apt 
to linger with record player, comfortable 
chairs and gardening catalogues. The 
kitchen is lifetime-planned in its space and 
design. All the basic housekeeping equip- 
ment you ever need is there. Double-oven 
range has a special high-sided broiler to 
cut down spatter. Extra sink faucet is high 
enough for filling flower vases. The re- 
frigerator is a big family size. And cup- 
boards have movable shelves, dividers, 
even drawers that swing down to meet 
you. 
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Beyond dishwasher and basins you see the laun- 
dry lane, a spacious aisle with room for baskets, 
and lots of counter top for clothes sorting. 
Washer and dryer have instructions printed on 
the insides of lids. Door at right leads to lava- 
tory where children can scrub up before lunch. 
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It’s easy to cook in this no-traffic area. Refrigerator and range share a wood-topped table. Counters are 
plastic in soft and soothing green. Double sink has a washing bowl and a shallower bowl to clean vegetables ; and 
a second sink across from it is for potting and gardening. Dishwasher is set into cooking side of the peninsula. 


4 Plan shows division of > 
kitchen into three ma- 
jor areas. Top right is 
for cooking. Top left is 
laundry., Whole end of 
room is family planned 
so children can be in 
view indoors or out. 
Kitchen has its own 
terrace with a pleasant 
play yard surrounding. 





BIG 


DECISION... 
WINTER 
COAT 






A two-tone bow-tie pump, another with a 
mutton flap. matched to a Burgundy bag 


by Gueci. Stone bracelet, Seaman Schepps. 






A coat in color—cranberry-red, gently shaped, Dick 


Dumas. Red shoes, nutria hat by Adolfo of Emme. 


The fashions om all these pages ore presented to 
you becouse they show you the trends of the secson 
end serve cs a guide cs you shop. You will find 


mony of them im stores throughout the nation. How- 





ever, if you do not find identical styles in your local 
shops, we believe similer ones will be ovoilable. 
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Win short lengths an established 
fact and new colors abroad in the land. 


this is the year for a new coat. In fashion are 








many choices from big and bulky to simple lines. 


Big cape collars, flattering fur collars, 


wider shoulders and yoke tops are coming in. 





Some coats are belted, some have Empire 


ge 


silhouettes, and the cape coat has an 


Siege i nemDenittn ce 


important new look. The selection of fabrics— 
lovely textured, looped or shaggy 


wools. Plaids are right for all occasions, 





colors pronounced and beautiful, black undeniably 


a good choice. These five coats have fashion Slipper with a thin instep strap, slipper with a 


that will last. © By WILHELA CUSHMAN Fashion Editor 


bow. A bag in suéde and satin, an ivory chessman. 


SR pea BR NRO A 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WILHELA CUSHMAN 


A coat with fur—a silver-fox collar on 


gray alpaca and mohair. By Victor Joris. 


Soft cocoa-brown and moss-green pumps 





trimmed with buckles, a bag by Lederer. 
Five gloves in color by Christian Dior, 


iia compact by Schlumberger, garnet pump. 





The plaid coat—undisputed fashion anywhere in 
today’s world. An easy silhouette worn over a sig- 


nificant red tweed suit. Both by Ben Zuckerman. 


Evergreen tweed with a chinchilla collar by Monte 
Sano and Pruzan. The soft matching fur hat by Mr. 


John, overarm bag in reverse calfskin by Michel. 








want 
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$55.00 


FORA 
PHENOMENAL 







DRESS 
WITH FUR 


A gray tweed dress with 
silver fox, Empire 
fashion, by Jerry 
Greenwald, for late 
day. Wear with 

short white kid gloves, 
$4.99, and black 


- : 
suéde slippers. 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY WILHELA CUSHMAN 


FOR A BEAUTIFUL TWEED SUIT 


g amy ama This cardinal-red basket-weave wool tweed has the new 
Pep DO QO half-belted jacket, easy slim silhouette. The velvet 
cloche, $8.95, by Elizabeth Marks. You can make 
the costume all red with red shoes and a two-pocket red 


pouch bag by Roger Van S as shown, or accent with black. 


FOR A JEWEL 
OF A DINNER DRESS 


This sapphire-blue 

| $ 2d YQ e YQ DS matelasssé acetate-and- 
rayon crepe has a 
beautiful deep neckline 
and blouse-back 
silhouette. Wear it short. 


The 6-strand two- 
tone blue beads, $5.95. 
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RED TWEED SUIT BY BRIARBROOK 
MOHAIR SUIT BY RHEA 
THREE-PIECE BEIGE SUIT BY SACONY 


BLUE DINNER DRESS BY YOUTH GUILD 


$35.00 


FOR A NEW 
MOHAIR ‘SUIT 


and no compromise with 
fashion. This one is 

moss-green wool and 

mohair with a yoke jacket. 
Mohair cloche, $8.95, 

by Elizabeth Marks, plaid wool 
bag, $7.95, by Arnold Garay. 





$170.95 FOR A BRIGHT-COLORED WOOL 


Blouson silhouette, wool-and-nylon shadow-plaid fabric—a lot of fashion 
for your money, by Henry Rosenfeld. Matching velours hat with fringe-bow, 


$8.95, by Elizabeth Marks. Mohair bag, $12.95, Morris Moskowitz. 


By WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor 
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$59.95 


FOR AN 


IMPORTANT 
RHREE-PIECE SUlr 


The long straight tunic jacket, 

the cable-weave wool-and-cotton fabric, 
the rayon jersey overblouse give it 
fashion and infinite usefulness. 

Roomy double-handle cowhide 

travel bag, $12.95. Ripple-brim 

silk velvet cloche from Mr. John’s 


Junior collection, $10.95. 


PRICES ARE APPROXIMATE, AND MAY VARY IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 
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HL) plus : 


Tweed, so long associated only with sportswear, 
is now a fashion fabric for every hour of the day. 
In wonderful new colors and marvelous new textures, 
it combines with any fabric from satin to corduroy. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY STAN YOUNG Our five costumes illustrate how versatile and colorful 
these combinations can be. You will find tweeds 
color co-ordinated with knits and silks dyed to match 
them. And the novelties are in the prettiest 
shades ever—you may want to combine one with 
a matching shade like our lavender corduroy coat, 
or with a deeper contrasting color. By NORA O’LEARY 


Pattern Editor 
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FUR ACCESSORIES BY JULES LEITMAN 


TWEED plus FUR 


Black-and-white tweed accented with a black mink collar makes 
this handsome, versatile coat. It has a double-breasted closing 
in the front and the pockets are hidden under the unpressed 
pleats, giving the suggestion of an Empire silhouette. With black 
accessories, wear it over a bright wool dress. Or over a black 
dress topped by a bright hat. Coat, Vogue Design No. 5-4930. 


TWEED plus SA LIN 


In combination with satin, tweed becomes a charming theater 
or dinner costume. Our lovely turquoise imported tweed coat, 
slightly Empire in feeling, covers a sleeveless satin dress. The 
headband and shoes are of matching satin, and the lining is 
too. Coat, Vogue Design No. 9609. Headband, No. 9576. 


-IN BY JOSEPH WARNER 
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HAT BY ELIZABETH MARKS. STOLE BY LEO RITTER 


TWEED plus LAF FETA 


This beautiful flecked tweed in a heavenly shade of blue is 
softly tailored into a wearable, ageless suit. Add an overcollar of 
blue silk taffeta, and make the lining of the same silk. Wear with 
matching tweed bag, mink stole. Suit, Vogue Design No. S-4867. 











PIN BY JOSEPH BOBLEY 


TWEED plus CORDUROY 


This novelty tweed in lavender and lilac is woven of synthetic yarns. We made the 
dress in two pieces. The skirt has soft unpressed pleats and the bodice is an 
easy-fitting overblouse. The bias-cut scarf has fringed ends. The corduroy coat 
has been interlined throughout for added body and warmth. (You can have 
it made water-repellent too.) Dress, Vogue Design No. 9603. Coat, No. 9610. 


TWEED plus KNIT 


This wonderful combination of green tweed with a dyed-to-match ribbed knit 
lends itself to many designs. We have used the rib knit for a slim “sweater” 
type dress and topped it with a short tweed coat with sleeves and collar of the 
rib. The coat is double-breasted and has patch pockets. Use natural wood 
buttons or matching plastic ones. Coat and dress, Vogue Design No, S-41931. 


BAG BY BELLE CALDERSON NATHAN 


Other Views, Sizes and Prices of Vogue Patterns on Page 173. 
Buy Vogue Patterns at the store which sells them in your city. Or order by mail, enclosing 
check or money order,* from Vogue Pattern Service, Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn.; or in 
Canada from 198 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. Some prices slightly higher in Canada. (*Conn. 
residents please add sales tz These patterns will be sent third-class mail. If you desire 
shipment first-class mail, please include 10c additional for each pattern ordered © Vogue 
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“Are you sure,”’ her 

mother had asked, “‘that 

George is the man for you? 
Don’t you think a more gentle, 
sensitive type...” I’ve thought it over, 
Elaine now told herself grimly, 

and I’ve decided you're right. 


Elaine had to face 
the truth: her family didn’t really care. . . 
even on this, the most painful, 


terrible day of her life. 


per wae 








he went to bed stiff with the determi- 

nation to sleep. A little knitting up of 
the sleeve of care was an absolute neces- 
sity. She didn’t sleep, of course; and in 
the end it had to sneak up on her, really, 
sandwich itself in, so to speak, between 
the baby feedings and the waterings of 
the children and the long impassioned 
mental soliloquies. 

I’m going to sleep, she said even then, 
failing to recognize the dream state as the 
sleep she sought. Wandering through it, 
she left a trail of pearllike tears, wailing, 
clenching her fists, J must sleep, or go 
mad. When she perceived the tears she 
brushed them quickly from her mind. 
Tomorrow, with a few blessed hours of 
nocturnal oblivion behind her, she might 
be able to contemplate pearls with a de- 
gree of equanimity. Tonight, no. 

A lost soul began to weep, and she lis- 
tened raptly to this almost welcome ar- 
ticulation of her own inner misery. Then 
she realized that it was merely the baby 
crying again. She managed to break the 
ties of sleep and make her way to the 
bassinet. She picked up the baby, all arms 
and legs and mouth, thrust breakfast into 
the middle of a long, vibrating scream 
and went back to bed. 

Moments later the mechanism of the 
clock clicked and she quickly depressed 
the alarm button before it could sound. 

It was going to be a beau- 


He said, “I don’t think I like that 
expression.” 

“Well, I do,”’ Elaine said. “I think it’s 
very apt. They cost enough to be pearls. 
They look like pearls. I intend to think 
of them as my jewels.” 

The unfriendliness thickened. 

A blossom of rage mushroomed in 
Elaine’s stomach, That’s right, she thought 
furiously. Make things as easy for me as 
you can, Offer me praise. “You're a brave, 
beautiful girl, Elaine, and I'll love you 
more than ever.’ Grief stung her, More 
than ever. Hah! 

She said coyly, ““Now George, let’s not 
make more of this than it is. It’s just one 
of those things.” 

Agree! she prayed. Pretend a little. 
Helpmehelpmehelpme 

George said, “I’m glad you can look at 
it that way.” 

He arose, put on his robe and slippers 
and went into the bathroom. 

“Sadist!” she hissed after him and 
wept for a few moments into her pillow. 

Ronnie, aged seven, limped into the 
room. 

“T fell,” he announced, displaying a 
bruised shin, 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” Elaine said, wiping 
her eyes. ““How did you do that?” 

“It was easy,” Ronnie explained. ““What 
are you bawling about?” 

Elaine showed him a cut 





tiful day, if the dimly illumi- eee amen on her finger. “That,’’ she 
nated scene at the window The Jounin ee said. 

was any sample. The pros- Presents ““My gosh!” Ronnie was 
pect made her feel rather ill, MARGARET unimpressed. “You did that 
so she turned her eyes to the RUSSELL a week ago, and it wasn’t 


other side of the bed where s 
George lay sleeping. That 
made her feel ill too. It was P 
also going to be a beautiful 
husband. Not a glossy black hair on 
George’s head was out of place. And his 
nose was as handsome as it was useful. 
And when he awoke he would open his 
mouth and flaunt a perfect double row 
of teeth. 

I hate him, she thought truculently. 7 
hate him for being handsome and for mat- 
tering so much and for being so unques- 
tionably the captain of his soul when I'm 
not even sergeant of mine. She glared at 
him for a few minutes and then added 
honestly, And because it makes me feel 
better. 

George opened his eyes and impaled 
her on the point of his gaze. He was like 
that. Asleep one moment and awake the 
next with no fuzzy interlude. He was un- 
deniably a—what was the word her 
mother had used some seventeen years 
ago?—a dynamic man. 

‘*Are you sure,”’ her mother had asked 
gently, “that George is the man for you? 
You’re so... well, don’t you think a 
more gentle, sensitive type might —— 
You think it over.” 

I’ve thought it over, Elaine now told 
herself grimly, and I’ve decided yowre 
right. 

She said, ““Good morning, dear,” and 
smiled brilliantly. 

George said, “Good morning.” He 
didn’t smile. ‘““Well, today’s the day.” 

Elaine’s stomach turned over. She said, 
fighting nausea, “Yes, George, today’s the 
day. Today I get my string of pearls.” 


HER FIRST 


DD appearance IN ANY @§ looked downathis leg. ““You 
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@ ~svery big even then.” He 


ought to get something like 
this sometime.” 
“And then Id really cry,” Elaine said. 
She held out her hand. ““Come on. Let’s 
go fix it.” 

The children’s bathroom was occu- 
pied, and there was a waiting line. Peter, 
who had his father’s strong personality 
but didn’t know how to handle it, was on 
the verge of apoplexy. 

““She’s been in there an. hour!” he 
roared, his black hair standing on end. 
““Make her get out!” 

“Lower your voice, dear,’’ Elaine said. 
“You know how it annoys your father 
when you bellow.” She rapped on the 
bathroom door. “Hurry up in there, 
Georgia.” 

“Ts that all you can say? It takes me a 
half hour to walk to school, and I haven’t 
finished my history yet, and you ——” 
The fire went out of him suddenly, and 
he drooped. ““Oh, what’s the use? You 
never do anything.” 

He turned and tramped down the hall. 
Launee, toothbrush in hand, moved up 
to the door. 

“I’m not in any hurry,” she announced 
loudly, and then smiled at her mother. 
“That makes her get through faster,” she 
whispered. 

“Well, when you get in, bandage Ron- 
nie,” Elaine told her. “‘He hurt his leg.” 

She hurried on to the kitchen. 

Pauline was seated at the table, chin in 
hands. “Is this Wintsday?” she asked 
plaintively. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE'170 





MENU 


HOT TOMATO MADRILENE 
WITH AVOCADO 


CURRIED POT ROAST OF V 
SAFFRON RICE 
HOT SPICED APRICOTS 
CHUTNEY — PICKLES 
ETABLE-SALAD JARDINIERE 
COFFEE CHIFFON 


TEA OR COFFEE 


SEE RECIPES ON PAGE 81 





Cf debe Pot Roast 


One is perfect for hearty pot roasts. Interestingly 
seasoned and carefully cooked, a pot roast in its 
own aromatic, smooth gravy is the ultimate in good and 
satisfying eating. 

Any of several less tender, and of course less expensive, 

cuts of meat you find in your supermarkets may be used, 
though the better the quality of whatever cut you choose, 
the better the roast. We advise boned or boneless cuts, as 
they carve so nicely. 
FOR POT ROAST PERFECTION: The secret of a tender, 
juicy pot roast is in long, slow cooking. It should simmer 
ever so gently—the juices should never really come to a 
boil. The point of perfection is reached when the roast is 
tender enough for the fork to go in easily. Caution: an 
overcooked pot roast tends to disintegrate or be stringy 
when you carve it. 

The pan you roast the meat in is almost as important as 
the slow simmering. You need a good, heavy iron or cast- 


Ve 
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MENU 


OYSTER COCKTAIL 


' 
2 


PORK SHOULDER POT ROAST 


Glazed with its own succulent juices, makes wonderful eating 


ROSY APPLE BALLS 


with rosy-pink, clove-studded apple balls and sour-cream gravy. 


GREEN BEANS 
COLESLAW 
ORANGE-MARMALADE SOUFFLE 
TEA OR COFFEE 


Tender and juicy as any oven roast, more flavorsome, less costly. 


aluminum Dutch-oven-type utensil with a close-fitting lid 
for best results. 

Powdered meat tenderizer, used according to directions 

on the jar, shortens the cooking time for pot roasts con- 
siderably. 
A TRICK OR TWO: Brush your pot roasts with salad oil 
before rubbing in the seasonings and flour. They will adhere 
more to the meat this way and none of the seasoning will 
be lost. 

When you are ready to make the gravy, pour the pan 
juices and fat into a jar. It’s easier to skim off all but the 
little fat you need from a narrow-mouthed jar than from 
the roasting pan itself. i 

And so, off to market to buy a pot roast. Take your pick 
from veal, beef, pork and lamb. All four are delectable. 
The savory odors will make the family hungry. If you 
follow through carefully, your roast will be a masterpiece, 
with plenty left over for high-fashion hash. (See page 82). 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DONALD STUART 
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MENU 


HERB TOMATO JUICE— CRACKERS 
BEEF POT ROAST SAUERBRATEN 
POTATO PANCAKES 
BEETS 
TOSSED SALAD 
CHOCOLATE MOUSSE 
TEA OR COFFEE. 


Tangy-flavored and tender after its three-day stay 
in a marinade of spices and vinegar, provides a regal feast 
with crisp golden potato pancakes and buttered beets. 














A tender shoulder, graced in the Italian manner with garlic, 
herbs and tomato sauce, will get a good reception. 
Stuffed baked potatoes and zucchini—the platter partners. 








MENU 


MELON WITH LIME 







POT ROAST OF LAMB ITALIENNE 
STUFFED BAKED POTATOES 


ZUCCHINI SQUASH 
WITH ROSEMARY 






ROMAINE SALAD 
LEMON-MERINGUE PIE 






TEA OR COFFEE 





Bec Che Roast Saulraton, | 
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Clip these recipes and add them 
to the 50 treasures you'll find in the 
new Journal Recipe Treasure Box. 


a 


CURRIED POT ROAST OF VEAL: Have your butcher bone, roll and tie a 


shoulder of veal weighing about 7 pounds. Save bones. On a piece of waxed 
paper, mix together 14 teaspoon thyme, 14 teaspoon marjoram, 4 teaspoons 
curry powder, 2 teaspoons salt and 14 teaspoon pepper. Brush surface of veal 
with salad oil. Rub in the mixed seasoning. Dredge the roast with flour, 
rubbing it in well. Heat 2 tablespoons salad oil in a large, heavy Dutch-oven- 
type utensil. Brown the roast evenly on all sides. Then add to the pot 114 
cups canned chicken broth, 3 large cloves garlic, minced, 4 medium onions 
cut into pieces, | large apple, cored and cut up but not peeled, along 
with the veal bones. Turn down the heat to low. Cover tightly and simmer 
2-2'% hours or until fork-tender. Turn roast frequently. When roast is 
tender, lift it onto hot platter. Keep warm in low oven while you make the 
gravy. Remove bones. Pour off fat. Add 1 can chicken broth, thicken with a 
little flour blended smooth with cold water. Taste for seasoning. Strain gravy 
before serving. Cut strings on roast. Garnish platter with saffron rice and 
hot spiced apricots. Plenty for eight, and an extra meal later on in the week. 
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PORK SHOULDER POT ROAST: Havea fresh pork shoulder weighing about 


6 pounds boned and tied at the butcher’s. Save the bones. Brush with salad 
oil. Mix the following seasonings on waxed paper and rub into meat: 2 tea- 
spoons salt, 1 teaspoon pepper, 4 teaspoon thyme, 4 teaspoon orégano and 
\4 teaspoon fennel. Dredge with flour, rubbing it in well. Heat 2 teaspoons 
salad oil in a large, heavy Dutch-oven-type utensil. Brown the roast evenly 
on all sides. Add the bones, #4 cup chicken broth, 1 cup sweet cider and, if 
you like, 14 cup white wine; otherwise, use 14 cup additional cider. In addi- 
tion, add 2 cloves garlic, minced, and 14 teaspoon nutmeg. Cover tightly, 
turn down heat to low and simmer 2!% hours or until tender, turning the meat 
occasionally. When tender, lift meat Out onto hot platter and keep warm in 
a low oven while you make the gravy. Remove bones. Skim off fat. Thicken 
gravy with a little flour and water blended smooth. Strain. Reheat and stir 
in 1 cup commercial sour cream. Cut strings of roast. Garnish platter with 
spiced-apple balls. Eight servings plus another meal with what’s left. 


BEEF POT ROAST SAUERBRATEN: Rub a4-pound boned and rolled top sir- 


loin of beef with salt and pepper. Place in a large bowl with | pint each water 
and vinegar, 2 large onions, sliced, 3 bay leaves, 6 celery tops, 12 peppercorns, 
1 large carrot, sliced, 14 teaspoon thyme and 4 whole cloves. Cover with trans- 
parent plastic wrap and marinate in the refrigerator for 3 days. Turn about 
twice a day. When ready to cook, lightly dust the meat with flour to which 
salt and pepper have been added. Sear the meat quickly on all sides in 2 
tablespoons salad oil. Add marinade—vegetables and all—cover and simmer 
slowly for 3 hours or until tender. (Add more water if necessary.) When meat 
is tender, lift out onto hot platter. Keep warm in low oven. Strain the stock. 
Add 14 cup seedless raisins which have been plumped in boiling water, 5 gin- 
gersnaps, crushed, and cook, stirring constantly, until smooth and thickened. 
Add more seasonings if necessary. Pour part of the gravy over the meat 
and serve the rest separately. Serve garnished with potato pancakes and 
tiny whole beets. Makes about 8 servings. 
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POT ROAST OF LAMB ITALIENNE: Have a shoulder of lamb weighing 


about 4 pounds boned and tied at the butcher’s. Save bones. On a piece of 
waxed paper mix together 214 teaspoons salt, | teaspoon orégano and 4 tea- 
spoon pepper. Brush lamb all over with salad oil. Rub the seasoning into the 
meat and dredge with flour. Heat 2 tablespoons salad oil in a heavy Dutch- 
oven-type utensil. Brown the meat well on all sides. Add the bones, 4 cloves gar- 
lic, minced, 1 cup consommé and | small can tomato sauce. Turn down heat 
to low, cover tightly and simmer 2—2!% hours until tender, turning meat fre- 
quently. When lamb is tender, lift out onto a hot platter and keep warm in a 
low oven while you make the gravy. Remove bones, drain off the fat in the 
pan (there’s more on lamb than on the other roasts). Make a gravy from the 
drippings, adding water to loosen the brown bits on the bottom of the pan, 
and thicken with flour blended with cold water. Strain. Reseason if need be. 
Cut strings off and serve roast with stuffed baked potatoes and buttered 
zucchini. Makes 6 servings. 


* To order the Recipe Treasure Box, send $1.00, plus 35 cents 


for postage and handling (Pennsylvania residents add 3% 


Pennsylvania sales tax), to Laptes’ HoME JouRNAL RECcIPEs, 
Dept. 7, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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To add extra zest or sparkle to your 
dishes, try these three sauces. You will 
find them true treasures to be served 
with the recipes which they complement. 


For the Sauerbraten Beet Hash— 
a smooth, cool accompaniment: 


SouR-CREAM-AND-DILL SAuce. About 
1 hour before serving, mix together 1 
cup commercial sour cream and 2 table- 
spoons chopped fresh dill (or 1 table- 
spoon dried dill). Season with 2 tea- 
spoons lemon juice and about 4 tea- 
spoon onion salt. Taste and, if you like, 
adjust the seasonings. Chill to blend the 
flavors. Makes 1 cup sauce. 


Such beautiful color is meant to go with 
the Chinese Hash: 


CRANBERRY FRuIT RELISH. Boil 1 cup 
sugar with 14 cup water until the sugar 
is dissolved. Add 2 cups fresh cranber- 
ries that have been washed and picked 
over, 1 tart apple, peeled, cored and 


A creamy blend of sauce and meat, 
surrounded by a ruff of green peas, 
our Veal-and-Caraway Hash Paprika 
is served from a warmer. 


QUICK SAUCES THAT ADD MORE THAN DASH 


thinly sliced, 1 stick cinnamon and 4 
teaspoon grated lemon rind. Lower the 
heat, cover and simmer gently until the 
cranberries pop, about 5 minutes. Re- 
move the cinnamon. Cool and chill. 
Just before serving stir in 1 cup thinly 
sliced celery and 4 cup blanched sliv- 
ered toasted almonds. Makes | pint. 


Try this herb-scented sauce with 
Veal-Hash Souffle: 


RicH HERB CREAM Sauce. Heat to- 
gether 1 cup milk and % cup heavy 
cream. Melt 3 tablespoons butter or 
margarine and sauté 14 cup chopped 
mushrooms until they are golden. Stir 
in 3 tablespoons flour and season with 
V4 teaspoon salt and a good dash fresh 
black pepper. Gradually stir in the hot 
milk and cream. Cook, stirring con- 
stantly, until the sauce is thickened. 
Now add a pinch each savory and mar- 
joram. This mild flavor will add a deli- 
cate touch to the soufflé. Makes 114 
cups sauce. 





Shepherd’s-Hash Pie will be a 


DRAWING BY WHITNEY DARROW, JR. 
© 1953 THE NEW YORKER MAGAZINE, INC. 





STUART 


Savory from the skillet, 
browned from the oven, 


favorite with your family. 
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SAUERBRATEN BEET HASH VEAL-HASH SOUFFLE 


Melt 4 cup butter or margarine in a large skillet and brown 114 cups 
cooked potatoes that have been cut into 14” cubes. Stir constantly until evenly 
browned. Now add }% cup chopped onion. Cook until the onion is golden, 
stirring occasionally. Season with 1 teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon pepper, 1 small 
bay leaf, crushed, and a generous dash ground cloves. Remove from heat and 
stir in 14 cup water into which 2 teaspoons flour have been smoothly mixed. 
Blend the mixture in the pan and add 2 cups diced Sauerbraten and 1% cup diced 
cooked beets (14” cubes will give you the best-looking hash). Mix well. Return 
to the heat and cook slowly until the hash is crisp. Stir once or twice. Turn onto 
a heated platter and serve with Sour-Cream Dill Sauce. Makes 4 servings. 





In the top of a double boiler make a cream sauce of 2 tablespoons butter or 
margarine, 3 tablespoons flour and 1 cup milk. Cool slightly. Stir a little of the 
sauce into 3 well-beaten egg yolks, then blend into the remaining sauce. Add 4 
cup finely ground cooked veal, 2 tablespoons each finely grated raw carrot, 
onion and mushroom, and | tablespoon finely chopped parsley. Season with 
14 teaspoon salt and 4% teaspoon each pepper and thyme. Stir until well blended. 
Fold into 3 egg whites which have been beaten until stiff but not dry. Pour 
into a 6-cup ungreased casserole or soufflé dish. Place in a pan of hot water 
and bake in a moderately slow oven, 325° F., for 1 hour and 10 minutes or 
until set. Makes 4—6 servings. 





ASHILON 


Regardless of the “school of hash” you favor—crusty and browned, 





a smooth Sour-Cream-and-Dill Sauce. 






Here are nine superb recipes for leftover roasts. 


mellow and saucy, or with inspired contrast in flavors and 


textures in one dish—you'll find new ideas you'll like here. 


When our hands are guided by more love than money, what is more gratify- 
ing than to prepare a dish of leftovers succulently blended—diced cooked 
meat and vegetables sparked by an unusual herb or spice! This brings joy 
to the heart. Hash is no longer plain fare. Serve it as a soufflé or pie or with 
a special sauce. The mysteries of the art are yours for little money and min- 
imum effort. In fact, you may find yourself saving bits of cooked meat and 
vegetables with the very thought of making a hachis superbe. In this easy 
way you will establish a reputation for good cooking and entertaining. 
Hash, you know, can be conveniently stretched to serve two or three more 
people who might drop in at the last minute. Just add a little more rice or 
potato, a little more seasonings and gravy—and there you are. Here are 
nine recipes for hash planned to use up any leftovers from your pot roasts, 
with suggestions for sauces, garnishes and hints about preparation. 





SSauerbraten Beet Hash, 
crisp and spicy, is complemented by 


VEAL-AND-CARAWAY HASH PAPRIKA 


Melt 14 cup butter or margarine in a skillet. Add 1% cup finely minced onion 
and 1 tablespoon finely minced green pepper. Cook gently until tender. 
Then add 1 teaspoon paprika and stir well. Next, add 114 cups leftover gravy 
or chicken stock and simmer, covered, about 15 minutes. Season with 1 tea- 
spoon crushed blade mace and !%4 teaspoon crushed or bruised caraway seeds. 
Now add 2 cups minced cooked veal and 1 thin slice lemon, minced. Season 
to taste with 14 teaspoon salt and 1% teaspoon coarsely ground pepper. Cover 
and heat slowly. Just before serving turn into a hot ramekin, garnish with a ruff 
of freshly cooked green peas. (If you use the chicken stock, thicken slightly with 
a flour-and-water paste just before serving.) Makes 4 servings. 
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PORK-AND-SWEET-POTATO HASH 


Finely mince about 1 pound cooked pork (2 cups). Dice 3 sausages and 
heat in a skillet until well browned. Remove sausage meat. Then add 14 cup 
finely chopped onion and brown in the sausage drippings. Add | cup finely 
diced cooked sweet potato and 1 apple, peeled, cored and diced. Season 
with 14 teaspoon salt, 44 teaspoon pepper and a pinch sage. Cover and heat. 
Next add 1 cup leftover pork gravy. Cover and heat slowly 15 minutes. Now 
add the prepared pork and the sausage. Replace cover and heat until flavors 
blend, about 10 minutes. Makes 4 servings. 
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CHINESE HASH 


Heat 3 tablespoons salad oil in a large skillet. Sauté 1 peeled and crushed 
clove garlic and 14% cups cooked pork cut into 14” cubes. Add 2 cups 
cooked white rice and 4 tablespoons soy sauce. Cook 10 minutes, turning 
often. Stir in 2 well-beaten eggs and cook | minute longer. Remove from 
heat. Toss in 14 cups shredded lettuce. Serve immediately. Makes 6 servings. 


TAMALE BEEF HASH 


First make the corn-meal shell. Mix 1 cup corn meal with 1 cup cold 
water. Add to 2 cups boiling water along with 2 teaspoons salt. Stir well. 
Cover and cook over low heat about 10 minutes. Chop enough peeled onion 
to make 14 cup. Sauté until golden in 2 tablespoons butter or margarine. 
Add to the hot corn-meal mixture along with a few grains cayenne pepper. 
Separate 2 eggs. Slightly beat the yolks and quickly fold into the hot corn 
meal. Beat the whites until they form soft peaks, and fold into the corn- 
meal mixture also. Now line a 10” glass pie plate, building up the edges. Set 
aside. Melt 4 cup butter or margarine in a skillet. Add 1 cup peeled and 
chopped onion, 14 cup diced celery, 3 tablespoons chopped green pepper 
and ! peeled and crushed clove garlic. Cook slowly until tender. Season with 
1 teaspoon salt, 4g teaspoon pepper, 1 dried chili pepper, crushed, and 
Y teaspoon chili powder. Stir well and add 3 tablespoons tomato paste 
and 1% cups leftover beef gravy. Cover and simmer slowly about 10 min- 
utes. Next, add 1 well-drained No. 2 can kidney beans and 2 cups cubed 
cooked beef. Heat and pour into shell. Bake in a moderately hot oven, 
375° F., about 20 minutes until the crust has puffed. Makes 6 servings. 
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SHEPHERD’S-HASH PIE 


Heat 3 tablespoons butter or margarine in a large skillet. Sauté 1 cup 
peeled and coarsely chopped onion until tender. Add 1 peeled and crushed 
clove garlic and 7% cup celery that has been cut in 14”x14” pieces. Con- 
tinue cooking until the celery is slightly tender and the onion is golden. 
Now add a 10!4-ounce can beef consommé (or 114 cups leftover beef 
gravy) and 1 cup raw carrots that have been cut in 14” cubes. Season 
with 1 teaspoon salt, 14 teaspoon pepper, 4 teaspoon monosodium gluta- 
mate and a pinch each marjoram and crumbled bay leaf. Cover and simmer 
15-20 minutes, until the carrots are almost tender. Add 1 cup cooked beef 
that has been cut in 14” cubes. Thicken the sauce, if necessary, with a little 
flour-and-water paste and add 1 cup thawed frozen peas. Cover and heat 
for a few minutes. Meanwhile, peel and cook 4 medium-size potatoes. Drain 
and mash. Season with 114 teaspoons salt, 4% teaspoon pepper and a little 
hot cream to which you have added | beaten egg. Turn the hash into a 6-cup 
casserole. Top with spoonfuls of mashed potato. Brush with melted butter 
and bake in a moderately hot oven, 375° F., 15 minutes. Makes 6 servings. 
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HASH-STUFFED ZUCCHINI 


Wash and split 4 small zucchini the long way. Scoop out the center 
pulp, leaving about 1%” around the edge. Cover the shells with boiling 
salted water and cook about 20 minutes. Meanwhile, sauté 1% cup peeled 
and chopped onion and | peeled and crushed clove garlic in 3 tablespoons 
olive or salad oil until golden. Add the coarsely chopped center pulp from 
the zucchini and heat until it is almost tender, stirring frequently. Season 
with 1 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon pepper, a dash nutmeg and a pinch each 
basil and savory. Add 2 tablespoons tomato paste, 14 cup leftover lamb gravy 
and 14 cup beef bouillon. Stir well. Cover and simmer about 10 minutes. 
Now add 34 cup diced, cooked lamb, 2 tablespoons chopped parsley, 1 
cup soft bread crumbs and 14 cup chopped toasted almonds. Heat and stir 
until thickened. Taste for seasonings. Drain shells. Arrange in a large shal- 
low dish and fill with hash. Pour !% cup beef bouillon around the shells. 
Heat for 10 minutes in a moderately hot oven, 375° F. Makes 4 servings. 
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SAVORY LAMB HASH 


Peel and dice enough raw eggplant to make 1 cup. Sauté slowly in 4 
cup olive or salad oil until tender. Remove from pan. Drain off excess oil. 
Now add to the pan 14 cup minced onion, 4 cup diced green pepper and 
1 peeled and crushed clove garlic. Sauté until golden. Add 1 No. 2 can 
tomatoes, drained, and % cup leftover gravy. Season with a scant teaspoon 
salt, 4 teaspoon pepper and a dash each cavory and basil. Cover and sim- 
mer slowly until blended. Add 14 cups diced cooked lamb. Mix well, cover 
and heat 10 minutes. Meanwhile, cook 1 cup converted rice according to 
package directions. Drain. Season with salt and pepper. Add a little butter 
and 1 teaspoon grated lemon rind. Serve with hash. Makes 4 servings. 


One of the worst ways to start a 
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**Ken either ignores me or complains about the way 
I keep house. I honestly can’t see that I'm as much in need 

of improvement as he 

All I want is for him to love me.” 


how to treat a wife. 


“] probably wouldn't recognize Greta’s kind of love 

if I fell over it. She spends her time watching TY. If she loved me 
half as much as she professes. she would keep our house 
ably tidy and get up to cook our breakfast.” 


and children reason 


“My hus- 
band has never loved me,” said twenty- 
six-year-old Greta, nine years married 
and the mother of two. A deep-bosomed 
young woman, Greta was so luscious in 
appearance that the stiffness with which 
she held her left arm was scarcely notice- 
able. “You may not believe it, but I fell 
in love with Ken—or, anyway, decided 
he was my ideal—as an eighth-grade 
student back in Illinois. Ken was a big 
wheel in high school, although only two 
years older than myself. 

“His grandmother and mine were ac- 
quainted through their church—my sis- 
ter Mae and I were living with our fa- 
ther’s mother at that time—and for 
months I picked»up every scrap of news 
on Ken, to the great amusement of my 
sister. Mae is three years older and much 
more sophisticated than I am. Even after 
we were sent to Texas to stay with 
cousins—our grandmother died—Mae 
used to kid me about my crush. Then we 
went back to Illinois to live with an aunt. 
One day Mae ran into Ken on the street; 
I was wild with jealousy that she had 
seen him instead of me. 

“T didn’t have a date with Ken until I 
was seventeen and he was nineteen. It 
was the Fourth of July. Out of a clear 
sky, his grandmother telephoned my 
aunt. She asked if either Mae or I cared 
to go to the big barbecue with Ken, and 
see the fireworks and all. Mae already 
had a date, but Aunt Ruth accepted for 
me. and Ken was more or less stuck. 

“TI was so thrilled when he called at the 
house I could hardly speak. I wasn’t as 
accustomed to dating as Mae. While she 
and I were living in Texas, I had polio 
pital. I was terrified Ken would notice 
my left arm, which had been permanently 
affected. I guess he did notice, but he was 
so polite and kind I soon forgot my em- 

arrassment. We had a wonderful time 
at the barbecue, but I didn’t suppose | 
would have the chance to see him again. 


hat I had the TV volume too k 
of my few plea 


marriage is with an unplanned pregnancy 
wedding when neither partner is prepared for it. 
Abundant statistical evidence corroborates common 
ikely to be marked by conflict and 
unhappiness leading to a breakup, and the 70 counselors of the 

American Institute of Family Relations in Los Angeles are 
i with helping such persons as the young couple 
ve thus blundered into the establishment of a home 
ely, they can usually end w ith success if they really 
d if they understand themselves and each other— 
which they must often get from outside help. . . - 
The counselor in this case was Mrs. Kay Sinclair. 
PauL PopENOoE, Sc.D., General Director 


























































is. | wish somebody would tell him 


He was taking summer courses at the 
university, where he had won a scholar- 
ship, and next day he returned to his 
classes. I wrote a post card to him at his 
fraternity house, not expecting him to 
answer. But he did. We struck up quite a 
correspondence; I wrote two oF three 
letters to his one. 

“Ken was the first boy I ever felt | 
could love and trust. Actually, he was 
the first person I had trusted since my 
mother died. and I was only seven then. 
Mother was sick a long while with 
tuberculosis and lay on the back porch, 
and I used to sit with her and run her 
errands. She taught me to embroider and 
sew. I have always been good at sewing; 
it’s one of my very few talents. | remem- 
ber father driving Mae and me to the 
hospital one time after mother was taken 
there. It was early morning and he locked 
us in the car, promising to be right back. 
He didn’t come until night and Maeand I 
had nothing to eat. There was a deck of 
cards in the glove compartment and we 
played cards for hours, getting hungrier 
and hungrier. When father finally came, 
we began to cry and he got angry at us 
and wouldn’t stop for food. Next day we 
learned mother was dead. 

**After that, Mae and I were always on 
the move and father was too. He was a 
college graduate, a technician highly paid 
when he worked; but he drank and he 
was a drifter. Sometimes we lived with 
him, but more often we lived with friends 
or relatives—in the fourth grade I went 
to five different schools. Sometimes father 
paid our keep and sometimes he didn’t. 
So we weren't very popular guests, but 
Mae was always more popular than me. 
The one time | ever felt really welcome 
was when I caught polio; the attention 
and petting of the doctors and nurses 
meant so much to me I was glad I was 
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sick. 
‘For years I kept on missing mother. 
As quite a young child, I got the habit of 


looking for CONTINUED ON PAGE 


‘Ken came roaring out of his room and shouted 
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isures—and he snapped off the program.” 
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BUDGET 
Porcupine Meatballs 
Sunday best — at pennies a serving! 


MIX % cup Campbell’s Tomato Soup with 1 lb. 
ground beef, % cup uncooked rice, 1 egg (slightly 
beaten), % cup minced onion, 2 tbsp. minced 
parsley, 1 tsp. salt. 


SHAPE into balls about 1%” in diameter (about 
16). Brown in 2 tbsp. shortening with 1 small 
garlic clove (minced) in a large skillet. 


r-aAaATSCD me Q 
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BLEND in the rest of the can of soup and 1 cup 
water; cover. 


SIMMER about 40 min. or until rice is tender, 
stirring now and then. 4 servings. 
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Mushroom Meatballs 
Continental flavor — on a budget! 


BLEND 1 can Campbell’s Cream of Mushroom 
Soup with % cup water. Measure out 4% cup soup 
mixture. Combine with 1 lb. ground beef, % cup 
fine dry bread crumbs, 2 tbsp. minced onion, 1 
tbsp. minced parsley, 1 egg (slightly beaten), 
XY tsp. salt. 


SHAPE into meatballs about 1%” in diameter. 
Brown in 1 tbsp. shortening in a large skillet. 


ADD remaining soup mixture; cover. 


COOK over low heat about 15 min.; stir occasion- 
ally. 4 servings. 




















Swedish Meatballs 
Party-elegant — picnic-thrifty! 


BLEND 1 can Campbell’s Cream of Celery Soup 
with 4% soup can water. Measure out “4 cup soup 
mixture. Combine with 1 lb. ground beef, *% cup 
fine dry bread crumbs, 1 egg (slightly beaten), 
2 tbsp. minced onion, 1 tbsp. chopped parsley, 
1 tsp. salt. 


SHAPE into balls about 1” in diameter. In large 
skillet, brown meatballs in 1 tbsp. shortening. 


ADD remaining soup mixture and 1 to 2 tbsp. 
minced dill pickle (if you like); cover. 


COOK over low heat about 20 min., stirring now 
and then. 4 servings. 


For other Budget Beaters, write to Campbell Soup Company, Dept. LH-108, Camden tONcacds 
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DIET 
PLUS 


INSULIN 


PLUS 
EXERCISE 


EQUALS 


DIABETES 
CONTROL 


Why do diabetic doctors 
live longer than other diabetics? 


Anyone who develops diabetes can take 
hope from the personal experiences of 
doctors who have the disease. They have 
proved that by strict adherence to treat- 
ment, they can live almost as long and as 
actively with the disease as without it. 


When mild diabetes is discovered early, 
it can often be controlled by diet alone, or 
by diet and exercise. In other cases, a 
combination of insulin, diet and exercise 
may be required. 


New compounds, taken by mouth, ap- 
pear to be beneficial in selected cases, 
usually those who have mild diabetes 
which developed after age 40. Their use, 
however, requires strict medical supervi- 
sion .. . and their true place in diabetes 
treatment must await further study. 

Anyone at any age can develop dia- 
betes, but your chances of doing so are 
increased . . . if you are overweight; if 


diabetes has occurred in your family; if you 





are between the ages of 40 and 65. 


Today, about one million people in our 
country have diabetes and are getting 
treatment. Another million Americans 
have the disease, but are completely un- 
aware of it. This is because diabetes, early 
in its course, causes no noticeable symp- 
toms, and may not untilitis well advanced. 


So, everyone should have periodic 
health examinations, including simple 
tests for diabetes. And no one should 
delay seeing the doctor if any of the fol- 
lowing common symptoms of diabetes 
should occur . . . weight loss despite con- 
stant hunger and excessive eating, increased 
fatigue during normal activities, excessive 
thirst and frequent urination. 


If diabetes is found, the usual reward 
for obedience to the doctor’s orders is 
added years of comfort and of life. Doc- 
tors know this. . .and that is why diabetic 
doctors live longer than other diabetics. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


Please mail me a free copy of 





— 
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your booklet “Diabetes,” 

10-58-J. 
| 
| 
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WOMEN AND THOMAS HARROW 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62 


rabbits, and always disappeared in an ecto- 
plasmic fashion. 

“Vincent O’Keefe?” Tom Harrow said. 
“Why no, I’ve never heard of Vincent 
O'Keefe.” 

Walter sighed in a patient manner. ““You 
will hear of him in a very resounding way,”’ he 
said. “In all my searches for talent I have never 
encountered talent of the same impact. The 
moment I read a line of his, I knew I was in 
the presence of greatness. I knew there was no 
time to be lost and I didn’t lose a minute.” 

“So that’s what you’ve been leading up to, 
is it?” Tom Harrow asked. “You don’t mean 
you’re taking on another play?” 

Walter raised his glass. “Only in a promo- 
tional way,” he said. ““There will be no trou- 
ble getting any number of people to partici- 
pate in the production costs. It’s a comedy, 
Tom, reminiscent of Once in a Lifetime, but 
with a gusto and a genius far exceeding Kauf- 
man and Hart, a comedy about Hollywood.” 

It had always been hard to understand the 
enthusiasms of people like Walter Price, that 
flourished on disillusion and failure, or, when 
they withered, burgeoned immediately into 
something new. 

“Walter,” he said, “don’t you know that 
Hollywood’s been funny so long that it’s 
stopped being?” 

‘““Not under the magic of this new boy of 
mine,” Walter said. “Every line of this play 
is hilarious, and most of it is side-splitting. All 
I ask you is wait till you read it.” 

“I’m going to die someday,” Tom Harrow 
said, ‘but I’m not going to die laughing at a 
total stranger named Vin- 
cent O’Keefe. Who is he? 
What did he ever do?” 

“He came from Har- 
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another. He was facing reality again, at least 
as he understood reality. 

“Why, Walter,” he said, “it’s natural for 
you to ask me. I want you to know I’m glad 
you have.” It hurt to see the relief on Walter’s 
face. 

“Dear Tom’’—Walter’s voice choked—‘“‘no 
one ever had a better friend.” 

One of his troubles had always been that it 
hurt him to say no, and he had a moment’s 
clear vision of all the money he had loaned. 
This had been expected of him because open- 
handedness had been one of the attributes of 
the theater, but still he had always been an 
easy mark. It was disconcerting to find him- 
self automatically thinking where he could find 
five thousand dollars for Walter Price. 

“Walter,” he said, ‘‘it’s painful to recall 
right now that I had quite a lot of dough once. 
I haven’t got five thousand dollars, but I 
might let you have a hundred or two if you 
hurry and cash the check.” 


Waiters expression gave him a sharp twinge 
of guilt. The widened eyes, the sudden sagging 
of the facial muscles. “‘Tom,” he said, “‘it’s 
hard for me to believe you’re serious.” 

It was easier now that the worst was over. 
He was saying that it had been hard for him 
to realize the facts himself and that he was 
hardly adjusted to them yet. “You remember 
Porthos of Paris,” lie said, “‘that musical that 
was fixed up as a capital-gains setup. The 
bank put up the cash and I put up my securi- 
ties as collateral, all I hadn’t given Rhoda, and 
then my personal note for another seventy 
thousand. I let my enthusi- 
asm run away with me, 
Walter, but you do remem- 


vard,” Walter said. ‘‘He 
wrote the play in his senior 
year in a creative-writing 
course, produced very suc- 
cessfully by Harvard and 


If you have trouble telling 
a weed from a plant in 
your garden, cut it down. 
If it comes up again, it’s a 
weed. 
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ber Porthos of Paris, don’t 
you?” 

Walter Price nodded. 
“Granted it did not have 
a run,” Walter said, ‘“‘it 
was succés d’estime.” 





Radcliffe students.” 

“That makes it a valu- 
able piece of property. 
Where did you find him?” 

Walter poured himself another drink. “I 
didn’t. He found me,” he said. ‘“‘He was 
thumbing over the yellow pages of the tele- 
phone directory. Don’t laugh, Tom. I put my 
name in the yellow pages last year as a happy 
sort of afterthought, with a small squib about 
myself.” 

‘“‘And he came upon the squib. Look here,” 
Tom Harrow said, “you haven’t paid him an 
advance, have you?” 

His curiosity was now attempting to con- 
struct this unknown Vincent O’Keefe. He 
could see him dressed in chino trousers, soiled 
buckskin shoes and a sweat shirt. 

“T shall pay him an advance,’ Walter said, 
“the day after tomorrow, in accordance with 
the terms of our contract, and it will be the 
wisest of many wise investments I have made. 
Did I ever tell you of that flutter of mine on 
Wall Street back in ’28?” 


hi was delicate of Walter not to approach 
the point too bluntly, but the ending was in- 
evitable and Tom Harrow felt a keen com- 
passion. 

““How much are you going to pay him, Wal- 
ter?” he asked. 

“It may seem high to you,” Walter said, 
‘but considering I’m introducing a new figure 
in the theater, very little. Five thousand dol- 
lars, Tom.” 

“Five thousand dollars?” Tom Harrow 
said. 

Walter raised his hand. “‘Not all as an ad- 
vance, of course,” he said. ‘‘Promotional costs, 
plus the advance, will amount to five thousand 
dollars.” 

Walter had made himself very clear. He was 
short of money again. It was not necessary for 
him to go on, but circumstances forced him. 

“You wouldn’t mind, would you,” he said, 
“letting me have five thousand, Tom, until 
the promotional work is over?” 

Now that Walter Price had asked the ques- 
tion, it was like moving from one element to 


It was one way of putting 
it. The compassion of the 
theater was around them 
both and the room was 
quiet with a midnight silence. Then Walter 
spoke again alertly, with an agent’s profes- 
sional sharpness. 

“No sale of the picture rights? After all, 
it was a Broadway production and a deal 
could have been made for the costumes.” 

The costumes were the trouble. The public 
was tired of costumes. 

“You see,’ Tom said, “the note falls due 
next month. I’m putting this place on the 
market and the furniture will be sent to Parke- 
Bernet. I’ve a new play, but still ’'ve got to 
raise the money.” 

“Does Emily know?” Walter said. “It will 
be very hard on Emily.” 

Walter, when he once got away from him- 
self, could estimate a situation and Walter had 
always possessed a capacity for character. 
Also, having been in the agency business, 
Walter had learned the value of warm, human 
interest. Tom Harrow had a brief vision of all 
the situations in which Walter must have par- 
ticipated, warped and distorted by the lenses 
and prisms of the Price imagination. 

“She knows,” he said. “She had what you 
might call a race-track reaction. She’s been 
stamping on her pari-mutuel tickets and now 
maybe it’s too late for her to bet again. I can’t 
help feeling sorry for her. She’s very cross and 
she has no place to go.” 

‘*May I ask,” Walter asked, “if you wish she 
had some place to go?” 

It occurred to him that it had been a num- 
ber of years since he had given any serious 
thought to his relationship with Emily. She 
was there and she was a part of the eternal 
problem, and he did not want to give his at- 
tention to Emily now. 

“All women become tiresome on occa- 
sions,” he said, ‘“‘and occasions seem to in- 
crease the longer you know them. Even 
Rhoda was tiresome.” 

“You never were the secure type, Tommy,” 
Walter said. “Really, if I may say so, Rhoda 
should have accepted that.” 
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“Tet’s not be hard on Rhoda,” he heard 
mself say. ‘““Give her credit for buying her 
skets before the first race. Walter, I really 
n terribly sorry I can’t help out.” 

“Dear boy.” Walter said, “I’m able to take 
ese things better than you, I fear. It’s you 
m worried about. It doesn’t seem possible.” 
“TI have to pinch myself occasionally to 
alize it,’ Tom Harrow said. “In fact, I’ve 
‘en pinching myself at odd moments since I 
yt the news this morning.” 

“Tf you want a word of advice from one who 
10ws,” Walter said, “‘it is well to allow hard 
alities to impinge upon one slowly. This 
ftens the absoluteness of the shock. ‘Don’t 
ok now’ has always been my motto for the 
st day; and for the second day: ‘Don’t look 
all of it just yet.’”’ 

“T’ve been looking,” Tom Harrow said, 
yut still I can’t see all of it.” 

“Dear boy,” Walter said, “I think we had 
th better toddle upstairs to bed, and I'll 
ve you a sleeping pill.” 

Some puritanical reflex made the idea repel- 
nt, and sleep at the moment seemed like a 
sak apology as well as an escape. 

“No thanks,” he said. ‘““You go on up, Wal- 
r; I think I'll stay down here awhile.” 

He had no desire whatsoever to go to bed, 
‘anywhere. He was sinking again to the bot- 
m of the sea where wreckage lay, festooned 
ith Shakespearean coral. 

“Dear Tom,” Walter said, ““do you remem- 
r when Hero’s Return opened in New 
ork?” 

“Yes,”’ he said, “you’re damn well right I 
.”’ It was a silly question and Walter should 
ve known it even at that time of night. 

“It’s incredible,’ Walter said, and his voice 
as on a higher note. “After that night I never 
ought you’d have to worry about anything 
ain. Well, Tom, good night.” 


His first play opened at the Empire, a large 
use for a play by an unknown. It was the 
me of Arthur Higgins that had filled it in the 
ginning, but when the Empire was finally 
»sed, most newspapers mentioned Hero’s 
2turn in their lists of outstanding plays that 
id been produced there, and his own name 
one had always carried him after that. He 
as glad to remember that he had asked his 
unt Edith to the opening, and he was quite 
te that he had not felt relieved when she had 
fused, saying that the journey would be too 
uch for her. He had never regretted, either, 
at he had insisted Rhoda ask her parents. 
“Well, well,’ Mr. Browne said, “I never 
ought I’d have a real live playwright for a 
n-in-law.”’ 

“You can’t tell how things are going to turn 
it, can you?” he answered. “‘I feel alive at 
é moment, but I can’t say I feel real.” 

“You look real, Tom dear,” Mrs. Browne 
id, “and very handsome in your tuxedo, and 
Yt Rhoda lovely? I wish her grandfather 
uld have seen her.” 

“Yes,” he said, “she’s looking lovely.” 
“And happy, too,” Mrs. Browne said. 

“T’m not happy,” Rhoda said, “I’m abso- 
ely sick with worry.” 
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WWell, anyway, you look happy, dear,” 
ts. Browne said, ‘“‘and lovely. That’s the 
a wife ought always to look—happy— 
id that’s why Tom looks so happy and cheer- 


e isn’t,” Rhoda said. “‘He’s only pre- 
ding. People are always pretending around 
eater.” 

‘hat’s right,” Tom said. “I’ve got to be 
ng now. Here are the tickets. I’ll meet you 
he theater, Rhoda.” 

‘You mean you’re not going to have dinner 
h us, or anything?” Rhoda asked. 

Til eat afterward,” he answered. “I’ve got 


‘But, Tom,” Rhoda said, “‘aren’t you going 
be with me when the play begins? I can’t 
nd it by myself.” 

ll be with you,” he said. “I’ve got to see 
how out front.” 

Je had to see the show out front. He had to 
the feel of the audience, and nothing mat- 
but the show. Rhoda, on such nights 
ard, was pure abstraction, and he could 
help it if she was jealous of the theater. 
ans could make adjustments in a harem, 


but it was always hard to have two mistresses, 
even if one of them was only figurative, in 
New York. 

“T’ll be with you before the curtain goes 
up,” he said, and he took his wallet from his 
pocket. He drew out two ten-dollar bills, his 
last large bills, but he handled them care- 
lessly. He still could not regret that he had al- 
ways handled money carelessly. ““Go some- 
where and have a good dinner,” he said. ‘“You 
tell her where, Mr. Browne, some very nice 
hotel. I'll be with you at curtain time.” 

Then he kissed her. He remembered the 
scent of her hair and the scent of her gar- 
denia. Her dress was beautiful and she did 


look very happy, although her hands were 
cold as ice. 

If there was one thing he learned in the 
course of his career, it was how to estimate an 
audience. As of the present, he could walk 
into a theater before the house lights dimmed, 
and tell from the murmur of voices whether 
the audience would be intellectual or stupid in 
its mass reaction. One must never forget that 
an audience was as essential to any play as its 
lines. There was no wonder that everyone 
down to the ushers in the aisle and the soft- 
drink vendors in the lobby feared and re- 
spected any audience; but in the main, an ev- 
eryday audience was predictable. It was only a 
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first-night audience that was not. Attention 
constantly wandered. Distinguished individ- 
uals in the front rows could become more im- 
portant than the actors or the lines, and a 
critic’s facial expression more intriguing than 
a love scene. Applause, though violent, was so 
lacking in validity that one could seldom hon- 
estly be sure what the score was until the pa- 
pers with the reviews were on the street. 

He was more conscious when he found his 
seat beside Rhoda in the orchestra than he had 
ever been before of the beat of voices and of a 
cruel undercurrent of curiosity. He remem- 
bered that Rhoda’s vivid interest had annoyed 
him, but, after all, she could not share his 
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sentiments, and now that he had written a 
play, he would never be amused by a first 
night again. 

‘“‘Where’s Arthur Higgins?” 
“T don’t see him anywhere.” 

‘“He’s out back somewhere,” he said. 
restless; he likes to move around.” 

“Darling,” Rhoda said, “you ought to be 
excited. It’s the first time I’ve really liked any- 
thing since I saw Niagara Falls.” 

“Baby,” he said, ‘“‘we’re going over it now 
in a barrel. Hold tight to the inside.” 

“What are you talking about?” she asked. 
*‘What barrel?” 

**Any barrel,” 


Rhoda asked. 
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he said, ‘“‘and we're inside it.” 
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tered trade 


‘“‘Darling,” she said, ‘don’t be self-con- 
sciously funny. Think of all these people com- 
ing to see your play. Oh, Tom, what are we 
going to do if all these people don’t like it?” 

“It’s companionate of you to get around to 
that point,” he said. 

*‘Anyway,” she said, ‘“‘of course they’re go- 
ing to like it. Please don’t get me frightened.” 

He held her hand and it was cold as ice. 
“Look,” he said, “there could be a lot worse 
things than this, Rhoda.” 

He did not believe what he was saying. 
There could be death, destruction and ruin, 
but nothing could be worse than the first night 
of one’s first play on Broadway. 
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There were some writers he knew with such 
a resilient enthusiasm and with such a poign- 
ant narcissism that they never seemingly tired 
of any line they had written. Unfortunately he 
had always found that once he was finished 
with anything, he was finished. He could pol- 
ish and revise, but there eventually came a 
point when perspective would depart, and 
when finally every word would be stale and 
distasteful. 

When he heard the opening speeches of his 
play that night, his anxiety grew because of 
his deathly weariness at their repetition. He 
knew by heart each lilt of voice, each gesture, 
but his uneasiness was worse between the acts. 
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“Wouldn’t you like to walk outside and lis- 
ten to what people are saying?” Rhoda asked, 
when the first act ended. 

“No.” he said. “It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence what they’re saying.” 

That was correct. A play was done when it 
opened and curiosity regarding its reception 
was fruitless. 

“Tom,” she asked him, “do you think it’s 
terrible?” 

“T don’t know,” he said. “It doesn’t do any- 
good to be frightened.” 

But he could feel a cold paralysis of a the- 
atrical fear that was different from any other 
in its physical and mental elements. It was 
more than fear of failure or disgrace. There 
were minglings of self-pity and dread of the 
future, and he had never subsequently been 
able to analyze the mixture. 

“They seem to be listening, don’t they?” 
she said. ““And I haven’t heard anybody 
cough.” | 

He did not answer and she tugged at his 
sleeve. | 

“Tom,” she whispered, ‘‘what’s the mat- 
ter?” 

““Maybe you shouldn’t have taken a chance 
on me,” he said. 

“Tom,” she said, and her voice broké, 
“don’t say that. When are we going to know ?” 

“When the reviews come out,” he said. 
““When we see the New York Times. We'll 
have to go to Arthur Higgins’ party and jug 

wait.” 

He never had any adequate recollection o 
the performance as a whole, except that it had 
seemed ragged. The actors were uncertain of| 
their timing, and seemed out of touch with the 
audience from start to finish, and Delia 
Duneen in the third act dropped two lines. 
and even though Briggs improvised, the se! 
quence was meaningless. The parts that he 
thought had depth and poetry only grated or’ 
his nerves. When the applause grew loude’| 
and the laughter sounded more natural, he 
listened in disbelief. He already knew that the 
stage had its own rules of behavior, one of 
which was to applaud excessively when a first- 
night curtain fell. He left Rhoda and the 
Brownes as soon as the applause started, an¢ 
reached the indescribable disorder of backstage | 
which was to be part of his life. He stood ir} 
the wings watching the cast change thei | 
order each time the curtain fell. He did no}! 
realize that Arthur Higgins was standing be}! 
side him until he heard his voice. 

“It may be genuine applause,” Arthur Hig}! 
gins said. “This has gone on two minut 


ory 































still keeps up. Did you like the performance 
Tom?” 


“T couldn’t follow it,” he answered. 


” 


lutely necessary. George a 


Wien he saw that George Rosen, the assis 
ant stage manager, was with them. 

“George, tell Duneen to go out alone.” 

When the curtain was down the sound fror 


still insistent. 
“All right,” 


tional. It’s always very tricky, you never 
be sure.” 

His voice was drowned out as the curtai 
TOSCAN es 

“It’s a smash hit, Mr. Higgins,” Geo 
Rosen said. “Listen to the lovely hand they? 
giving Miss Duneen.” 

George Rosen was a young man then with 
great future ahead of him and he was still o 
on the coast where, if he had wanted, he cou 
have bought the rights of Porthos of Pari 
but he had been assistant stage manager thi 

“You can’t trust them,” Arthur said. “Se 
the curtain down, George, and tell Bri 
and Duneen to go out and kiss each ot 
lightly and then we'll send it down for g 
Nothing resembling a clinch, George. 
must not enter into it, you understand, n 
the show is over.” 

“It might be a lovely touch,’ George sa 
“if you and Mr. Harrow, Mr. Higgins, 
out to take a bow.” 

““Never make such a suggestion agai 
Arthur Higgins said. “If they saw Mr. Ha 
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and me, they wouldn’t believe the play. Ex- 
Suse me, Tom, nothing personal intended.” 

They were still applauding when the curtain 
rose on the chaste embrace. 

“I think I can honestly detect an undertone 
of enthusiasm,” Arthur Higgins said. ‘““Tom, 
would you like to go out alone? The new play- 
wright, it won’t hurt if the reviews are good.” 

“No,” he said, “‘it’s bad enough right here.” 

“You’re being debonair,” Arthur said. It 
was still difficult to hear him in the wings. 
“The hardest trick is to be debonair when you 
take it on the chin,’ Arthur Higgins said. 
“Keep the curtain down, George, and dim the 
footlights. Put on-all lights on stage. Bring on 
the cast, and go and kiss Duneen, Tom, and 
ell her she was wonderful. Shake hands with 
Briggs, in a very manly way, and then kiss the 
other girls. Don’t kiss them too hard because 
you'll have to do it all over again at the apart- 
ment. Yes, on the whole it might be wise to 
hoard the osculation, Tom.” 

He wished that at the In Memoriam meet- 
ing held for Arthur Higgins he had remem- 
bered to quote that bit. He had only said that 
Arthur was the greatest trouper he had ever 
known, and who wasn’t the greatest-known 
rrouper when he died? 

“You are all over queer perfume,” Rhoda 
said in the taxi when they were on the way 
to Arthur Higgins’ apartment. 

“Yes,”’ he said, “‘it’s mostly Duneen, I think. 
Arthur made me kiss them all. It’s etiquette.” 

“T’d just as soon you didn’t kiss Duneen too 
often,’’ Rhoda said. “‘She’s too pretty for her 
own good.” 

That ride in the dark uptown on Park Ave- 
nue, past the glittering windows of the apart- 
ment buildings, was a last 
ink between a past and a 
future that he was hardly 
beginning to discern. He 
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““One moment,” Arthur Higgins said, ‘“‘be- 
fore we lapse into easy conversation.”” He was 
made to be a master of ceremonies, and he had 
always loved that sort of thing. ““The last few 
years have been a bright period for the Amer- 
ican stage. I predict that everyone will know 
this news tomorrow, but in the meanwhile, I 
am ‘proud to propose the health of one of our 
newest and finest playwrights.” 

It was a time to be quiet and to touch 
glasses with Arthur Higgins, and to face the 
fact that Arthur might be right. 

“Darling,” Helen Adair said, “‘the interest- 
ing thing is that Arthur means it.” 


H. was able to tell himself that everyone 
meant things when caught in a theatrical emo- 
tion, and that such an outgiving was like the 
bubbles of champagne. Then he was meeting 
the Higginses’ special guests, friends and the 
financial backers, shaking hands with Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul J. Merriman, Mr. Higgins’ 
lawyer, and Mr. Benjamin F. Chew, Mr. Hig- 
gins’ financial adviser, and Mrs. Chew, who 
lived on a charming estate in Bronxville. He 
was meeting Spike J. Maxwell, who had 
roomed with Arthur Higgins at Harvard, and 
Gen. G. Wesley Jones and Mrs. Jones, now at 
Governors Island. Then Arthur Higgins in- 
troduced him to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Twi- 
ning Hertime. 

“Tom,” he said, “these are special friends 
and they are especially anxious to meet you 
because they are sharing some of our finan- 
cial burdens.” 

Mr. Hertime laughed in a very jocular way. 
“Don’t tell tales out of school, Art,’ he said. 
“We are very pedestrian people, Mr. Harrow, 
but may I call you Tom, 
and may I call your lovely 
wife Rhoda? We are so pe- 
destrian that Mrs. Hertime 


was approaching a set of 
values unknown to him ex- 
sept in an academic way, 
ind no one in the world 
sould explain any human 


He who has learned to dis- 
agree without being dis- 
agreeable has discovered 
the most valuable secret of 
a diplomat. 


and I enjoy a change some- 
times, don’t we, my sweet? 
And we have certainly en- 
joyed this evening.” 

“And I am certainly sure 


they had only stood at the gate looking in 
instead of stepping across the threshold? Yet 
inevitably they would have stepped across the 
threshold sometime. Rhoda might have hesi- 
tated, but his insatiable desire for new experi- 
ence would have moved him. 

“Thank you very much, sir,” he said to Mr. 
Hertime. “Rhoda and I would appreciate a 
rest, and we’ve never been to Florida.” 

“Don’t call me ‘sir,’”” Mr. Hertime said. 
“Call me Art. It will be an enormous pleasure 
to have you with us, Tom.” 

It was Simeon, from the accounting depart- 
ment, who brought the news. Simeon, who 
was pale, redheaded and aggressive, was car- 
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rying proofs from The New York Times and 
the Tribune. Although Simeon must have read 
them earlier, it was not his place to register 
delight or disappointment. This was the func- 
tion of Arthur Higgins, one which he had 
performed many times before. 

It was possible still to re-create Arthur, who 
had put on his horn-rimmed spectacles, hold- 
ing the limp strips of paper, while Mort Sulli- 
van read over his shoulder. Silence had spread 
over the apartment, like the voice of con- 
science. Arthur Higgins had raised his voice to 
draw everyone’s attention, but speaking skill 
was unnecessary at the time since everybody 
was waiting. 


value academically. It was 
10t Rhoda’s fault that she 
aad not grasped that fu- 
‘ure in the same way that he 
had. He was leading and she was following. 
Besides, no two people ever reacted in the 
same manner to any given situation, and the 
somplexities of that future were with him still. 
The complexity of the creative urge and the 
riddle of artistic integrity were all intermingled 
with tenets of love and marriage. He could see 
now that he was inevitably involved more 
than Rhoda ever had been. 

For example, that party at the Higgins 
apartment was bound to have more signifi- 
cance for him than for her. Beautiful as she 
looked, light and easy as she had seemed os- 
tensibly, she was bound to be less aware than 
he of the significance of that party. There was 
4 murmur that seemed rehearsed when the 
Brownes, he and Rhoda entered. He had never 
been so much the center of anything before. 
Perhaps he already had a premonition that he 
would be the center of sfmilar gatherings for 
years to come, that voices ever afterward when 
he entered a New York drawing room or res- 
taurant would drop for an appreciable 
moment, that ever afterward he would be 
the center of critical likes and dislikes, en- 
thusiasms and enmity. 

“Here he is,” Arthur Higgins said, crossing 
the room to meet him. “‘Here’s the hero.”’ 


I was solid corn, but the speech also had a 
sort of authentic old-school quality. A mo- 
ment’s pause after Arthur Higgins’ courtly 
speech made Tom aware that everyone was 
awaiting a bon mot in return, and that he had 
to be right out there with Arthur Higgins. 

“Good evening, Arthur,” he said, and he 
waved his hand to the office and theater per- 
sonnel and other guests with whom he was 
only half familiar. “‘Let’s not cheer yet. The 
poor devil may be dying.” 

It was nearly his first experience in deliver- 
ing an apt, informal line. Arthur understood 
such grace and waited until a ripple of mirth 
subsided. 

“But you could still do with some cham- 
pagne, couldn’t you?” Arthur said. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘I really could.” 
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after this evening,’ Arthur 
Higgins said, ‘“‘that you are 
going to make some change 
out of it, Art.” 

Mr. Hertime laughed again. ‘““Whether I 
do or not,” he said, “‘it’s been more fun than 
a barrel of monkeys, meaning nothing per- 
sonal. Hasn’t it been more fun than a barrel of 
monkeys, Angela?” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Hertime said, “but you 
mustn’t mind him, Mr. Harrow, and neither 
must your lovely wife. What did you say your 
first name was, dear?” 

“Rhoda,” Tom Harrow said. 

“Rhoda. It’s one of my favorite names,” 
Mrs. Hertime said. ‘“‘Haven’t I met you some- 
where, dear, at Palm Beach or somewhere?” 

“Palm Beach?’ Rhoda said. “No, but I 
wish you had.” 

“Did you hear that one?” Arthur Hertime 
said. ‘She wishes she had. Tom, if I may take 
the liberty of saying so, your wife is as witty 
as she is beautiful. Here’s looking at you, Mrs. 
Harrow, but may I call you Rhoda?” 

“Why, yes, if you’d like to, Mr. Hertime,” 
Rhoda said. 

“It’s a deal if you call me Art,’ Mr. Her- 
time said. “Angela, I’ve got an idea. These 
kids must be very, very tired. Why not take 
them down to the Beach with us next week, 
after the show is set?” 

“That would be a lovely idea, Art,” Mrs. 
Hertime said. 

“Well, it’s a deal,” Mr. Hertime said. 
“We'll get you a drawing room for Thursday 
night. How about it, Tom?” 

As it happened, he had no real chance to 
answer because Arthur Higgins spoke im- 
mediately. ‘“‘Of course they’ll come, Art,” he 
said. “The play will be entirely set by then.” 

Thinking of it in retrospect, there was al- 
ways such a thing as a quid pro quo, and Ar- 
thur Higgins could not be blamed for using 
them as currency. 

He did not know that a door to another 
world was opening, a fateful world for him and 
Rhoda, the unexplored land of the rich. He 
could never see the glamour of that world as 
Rhoda had and it was possible to ask what 
would have happened to him and Rhoda if the 
Hertimes had not asked them there. What if 
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“TJ have never read reviews out loud,” .he 
said. “I can only say these do not surprise me 
in the least, and I will read a headline. ‘New 
Genius on Broadway,’ and it is not ironical. 
You had better look at these yourself, Tom, 
and then let everybody see them.” 

Actually, he never fully read those firs* re- 
views and afterward he developed a mental 
block which prevented his carefully reading 
any reviews of his work, but the words and 
phrases still leaped at him. “Youthful yet ma- 
ture.” ... “A finely faceted, dramatic dia- 
mond.” . . . “Heart-rending in its sheer sim- 
plicity.’ . . . “Luminous and deep.” The 
words in his memory sounded hackneyed 
now, like the quotes of all reviews, but in that 
moment a new assurance and a new power 
came over him that he never entirely lost. 

“Here,” he said, “read them, Rhoda.” 

Then Mort Sullivan spoke to him. “Boy,” 
Mort said, ‘“‘how does it feel?” 

He was glad that he had told the simple 
truth. “‘Frankly, it feels fine,” he said. 

He never could believe in Mr. Kipling’s 
thought, that triumph and disaster were two 
impostors that should be treated just the same. 
He preferred triumph to the other and still be- 
lieved that anyone who was not a fool, includ- 
ing General Washington, had doubtless given 
triumph special treatment, within limits. He 
had never been ashamed of feeling fine. 

“Tom,” Rhoda said, and her voice was in- 
sistent above all the other voices, “Tom, they 
don’t say this about 
everybody, do they?” 

“No,” he said. 

“Then it means,” she 
said, “that everything’s 
all right, doesn’t it?” 

SV/es) ane eSalGanele 
looks that way.” 

“Can't you be sure?” 
Her voice had risen. “‘Is 
there any catch or any- 
thing to it? Does it really 
mean we won't have to 
worry any more about 
this?” 

Wes) she Sade, eal 
rather think it does.” 

“Well,” Rhoda said, 
“‘well,”’ and he saw that 
the color had drained 
from her face and that 
her knees were sagging. 

“Rhoda,” he said then, ‘“‘are you all right?” 

“T will be in a minute,” she said. ‘‘Just put 
your arm around me. I don’t need smelling 
salts or anything, but I feel a little faint.” 

“You mean ——” he began. 

“T don’t mean that at all,” Rhoda said. 
“Don’t be so silly. A baby doesn’t worry you 
to death. It really is all right, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,”’ he said: 

She looked better, and he doubted whether 
anybody had noticed. 

‘“‘Here,”’ he said, ‘‘take a drink of this.” 

“Darling,” she said, “‘it doesn’t seem possi- 
ble, does it? I mean Palm Beach and every- 
thing.” 


thinner, 


The Hertimes’ limousine was at the station 
to take them to the Hertimes’ house on Ocean 
Boulevard, and he had never felt so wide 
awake, so susceptible to new impressions. 
They were all good friends after the journey, 
although Mrs. Hertime was still timid with 
him. As she had said herself the previous eve- 
ning, she had never seen anyone before who 
talked just like a witty story in The Saturday 
Evening Post; and she hoped he wouldn’t be 
bored with them and that it was selfishness to 
take him down before the season had started, 
but there were people who loved to be there 
before the season, when it was quiet. 

Rhoda had never been in a Packard limou- 
sine before, but she looked as though she 
had ridden in one always. In fact, in the tray- 
eling suit he had bought for her, she seemed as 
if she had always been at Palm Beach. She 
was born to exist in places like Palm Beach, 
and the reason must have been that Palm 
Beach spelled in those days, and still spelled, 
the securest sort of security that he had ever 
known. 

“It’s dreadful that so much is closed,” Mrs. 
Hertime said. ““You see, the hurricane season is 
hardly over.” 
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The thing I want most 
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He could admit the phenomenon of the 
hurricane of which he had read in juvenile 
fiction and in Joseph Conrad, but he could 
never believe—news to the contrary, and in 
spite of Sodom and Gomorrah—that God 
could let loose a hurricane on Palm Beach 
without giving the most serious thought to the 
possible repercussions; and the Hertimes, in 
their maroon limousine with its bicycle-spoked 
wheels, also seemed hurricane-proof. 

““Anyway,” Mrs. Hertime said, “‘the care- 
takers are starting to tidy up the shrubbery 
and the swimming pools and take the shutters 
off some of the houses.” 


H. was surprised that Mrs. Hertime, who 
was Midwest and, as she liked to say, just folks, 
in spite of the chauffeur and the yacht and all 
other things that Art had wanted, had not re- 
ferred to the houses as homes—but she must 
have known that this could not be appropri- 
ate. You could never somehow think of the 
representative Palm Beach dwelling as a 
home. They were closer to being castles in 
Spain, or monuments to cumulative achieve- 
ment, or to immature wish fulfillment, but you 
could never call such dedicated buildings 
homes. 

“Oh, look, Art,’ Mrs. Hertime said, “those 
nice young Bramhalls are here. Their house is 
all opened, and a colored girl is shaking a mop 
out of the upstairs window. Tom and Rhoda 
would just love them, and I’m sure that they’ll 
be cocktailing at the 
Everglades if it’s open.” 

“Yes, honey,” Mr. 
Hertime said, “it looks 
as though they were. I 
thought they were go- 
ing to their place at 
Antibes this year.” 

“Perhaps Marion is 
sandwiching in Palm 
Beach,” Mrs. Hertime 
said, ““or maybe Dick is 
too busy.” 

“That’s so,” Mr. Her- 
time said. “Bankers are 
busier than bird dogs. 
Did you ever meet Dick 
Bramhall, Tom?” 

“No,” Tom said, “I 
don’t believe I have.” 

““You’re such a con- 
genial cuss,” Mr. Her- 
time said, “I keep forgetting you’re in show 
business. Dick Bramhall is Bramhall Box.” 

“Bramhall Box?” Tom asked. 

“That is, his father’s Bramhall Box,” Mr. 
Hertime said. ‘‘Dick is in the Guaranty, and if 
you want my opinion, he has one of the 
shrewdest investment brains in America. He 
handles my portfolio when I’m busy with new 
ideas. You two young fellows have got to get 
together.” 

“You wouldn’t know he had an investment 
brain or anything when he’s down here vaca- 
tioning,’ Mrs. Hertime said. “Dick and 
Marion are the nicest young people. And what 
do you think the name of their yacht is, 
Rhoda? It’s named Bramma. That shows you 
what fun they are—Bram for Bramhall and 
ma for Marion. She says she’s a good little 
old-fashioned wife, and old-fashioned wives 
come second.” 

“Tom,” Rhoda said, “‘am I old-fashioned?” 

“You're not old-fashioned, but you like 
things right,” he said. 

“Not right,’ she answered, ‘“‘only level. I 
like things so I know where they'll be tomor- 
row.” 

“Then you ought to get out of this market, 
honey,” Mr. Hertime said. “‘No one knows 
where it’s going to be tomorrow.” 

The Hertime house was still standing when 
he had last been down there visiting the Bram- 
halls with Emily, and he had walked alone to 
look at it and had even ventured a few steps 
up the pebbled driveway. The harsh winds that 
scoured the Florida East Coast had weathered 
the massive pseudo-Moorish hacienda with its 
Byzantine influence. The house had been in- 
tended for the heavy gaiety of another era, a 
happy moment in history, little concerned 
about the future. The lives of Art Hertime and 
others like him at old Palm Beach had repre- 
sented a truly noble effort. Those people had 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90 
wanted avidly to be happy, more perhaps than 
any other group that he had ever known. 

Happiness, or its approximation, enveloped 
aim mistily the moment the Packard drew up 
oeneath the porte-cochere. Lytton, the butler, 
was smiling and so was the footman who wore 
1 striped waistcoat; and so was Jim, the head 
zardener, smiling, and Suzanne, Mrs. Her- 
ime’s personal maid. 

. “We'll share Suzanne between us, dear,” 
Mrs. Hertime said to Rhoda, ‘“‘and they’ll have 
he ocean-view suite, Lytton.” 

- “Ts everything all right, Lytton?’ Mr. Her- 
ime asked. 5; 

“Oh yes, sir,’ Lytton said. 

“Tet’s see,” Mr. Hertime said, “‘it’s a quar- 
er of twelve. Drinks in the patio at twelve- 
teen. Luncheon at one, and if it’s possible, 
we might have some pompano with nuts over 
t. Has any more Bollinger come in?” 

“Yes, sir,” Lytton said. “Mr. Farraday 
yrought over five cases yesterday. He was 
orry the labels were discolored by the salt 
ater, but everything is legible.” 

“Good old Max,” Mr. Hertime said. “All 
ight, Bollinger and pompano, and the yacht 
it two. And now Tom and Rhoda might like 
© get upstairs until it’s drink time in the 
jyatio.”” 

| Their rooms were more beautiful than the 









































ownstairs of the house, done in pecky cy- 
ress. The beds, the bureaus and the tables had 
Iso been made of cypress. The curtains were 
f gray-blue light silk that went beautifully 
ivith the walls. Rhoda had never felt the un- 
rasiness that was often with him at Palm 
3each. She hurried from their sitting room to 
‘he bedroom to the boudoir- 
lressing room, to the bath- 
‘oom, while he stood by 
idmiring the bluish-green 
vater of the sea across 
Icean Boulevard, still try- 
ng to analyze his discom- 
ort. Then Rhoda threw her- 
elf into his arms in a most Bear 5 
inexpected way. ee | 
| “Oh, darling,” she said, 
I just can’t bear it. It’s all so wonderful.” 
“If you mean it’s different from the Bulwer, 
Ou’ve got something,” he said. 
| “That’s why it’s wonderful,” she said. “It’s 
0 different from anything I’ve ever known.” 
“Tt’s different all right,” he said, ‘‘but I hope 
here isn’t magic.” 
“Why, Tom,” she said, ‘‘what’s the matter? 
ou sound as though you weren’t having a 
“T ought to, shouldn’t I?” he said. ‘‘I guess 
at’s what this place is made for.” 
' “Tom,” she said, “you don’t sound like 
ourself at all.” 
“Maybe I’m not. Maybe, now I come to 
nink of it, I’m afraid.” 
_ “Afraid?” she said. ““What are you afraid 
if, unless it’s of being happy?” 
| Perhaps his feelings were due to the play, 
nd there always was reaction to nervous and 
motional strain. “I’m afraid I might begin to 
ke this sort of thing too much,” he said. 
He put his arm around her waist and held 
er close, and he was happy for a second. 


=» 
he pushed herself away from him. “Don’t 
quss my hair,”’ she said. ‘“‘And besides, we 
ught to get ready for drinks on the patio. 
Vhy shouldn’t we like all this too much?” 
| He could not make a specific answer, and 
e still could not delve into the vagaries of 
rtistic conscience. 
' “We don’t belong here,” he said. 

“Maybe not,” she said, “but at least I want 
itd 
Tt was curious that her remark had not 
10cked him nearly so much as it had when he 
2called it later. 

“I mean,” he said, “I can’t be like these peo- 
le, Rhoda.” 

“Of course you can,” she said, ‘“‘and so can 
» And she kissed him. 

The kiss took away the ominous note. 
“Never mind the patio,” he said. ‘“‘Let’s be 
tte.” 

“But, Tom,” she said, “Suzanne or Lytton 
ight come in.” 
“I doubt it,” he said, “with those hand- 
ought Spanish locks.” 


No one would ever have 
crossed the ocean if he 
could have gotten off the 
ship in the storm. 


Well, that was the way it had been once. 
You could move from one mood to another 
then and forget the shadows. You seldom wor- 
ried over contradictions much in those days. 
There they had been close together, and yet at 
the same time the cleavage between them had 
started with that moment of uneasiness. Yet it 
was possible to trace the start of that cleavage 
only after it had turned into a sort of chasm. 


You see,’ Mr. Hertime said, ““we have to 
play sometime.” 

Perhaps that was not such a bad way of 
describing just what went on down there on 
parts of the Florida East Coast. Nobody as far 
as he knew had ever fully explained what 
“‘play”’ meant as the term was used. 

“Now before starting afternoon activities,” 
Mr. Hertime said after lunch, “‘I suggest that 
Tom and I slip into my worry room.” 

Why did he have a worry room when he 
came down there to get away from worry? It 
was possible to ask him, but hard to evaluate 
the answer. 

“Tt’s my little joke,” Mr. Hertime said, 
“isn’t it, Angela honey, because I’ve given up 
worrying long ago. Let’s go in there and call 
up New York and ask about the market and 
the show.” 

The worry room contained a flat desk, two 
telephones, scratch pads and sharp pencils. 

“Yes,” Mr. Hertime said, ‘‘sometimes 
you’ve got to charge your batteries. In summer 
it’s Watch Hill. You’ve got to see Watch 
Hill. . .. Long distance, please.” 

Mr. Hertime held a telephone contemptu- 
ously, in a firm, ritualistic manner. 

“Hello,” Mr. Hertime said. “Charlie? I’m 
here with Tom Harrow, 
who wrote that show. How’s 
our little project going?” 

There was the rattle of 
a voice on the receiver, but 
Mr. Hertime was not 
worried. 

“All right,” he said, “‘let 
it ride. And now about the 
show at the Empire... . 
Well, well.”” Mr. Hertime 
smiled. ‘‘Well, well. It’s sold out solid and 
Metro and Warner are bidding for the picture. 
You get the point now, don’t you, Tom, why I 
call this the worry room?” 

He believed that his powers of comedy au- 
tomatically increased when he came to places 
like Palm Beach and Antibes, but anyone 
could panic the Hertimes and the Bramhalls, 
and the same was true with the Ordway Gib- 
sons and the Ogelthorps and the Stewart 
Enderbees—not the ones who were mixed up 
with Coca-Cola, but the other ones—and the 
Maurice Jakeworths, who owned the Rain- 
bow Farm Stables. No matter what you said, 
they always laughed at Palm Beach, and that 
was doubtless why the Bramhalls had always 
said that the moment they had laid eyes on 
Tom and Rhoda in the Hertimes’ patio that 
evening they knew they were going to get on, 
that there had been an instinctive, congenial 
bond between them. The Bramhalls had said 
this often over the years, and the repetition al- 
ways gave him a twinge of guilt, because he 
never could remember in himself a trace of 
this feeling of rapport. 

He had been more impressed by their 
clothes than their faces, and Marion Bram- 
hall did have a beautiful figure, though not as 
good as Rhoda’s, and her burgundy brocade 
dinner dress, he was afraid, was better than 
Rhoda’s. When it came to Dick Bramhall, 
Dick already had his look of executive in- 
tegrity and Dick was one of the first people he 
had ever known with a crew cut. He had never 
thought they would always be dear friends, but 
Marion Bramhall had reminded him again 
and again of what he had first said to her. 

“You must go out on Dick’s and my boat 
sometime,” she had said. 

“T’d love to,” he said, “if you don’t pull up 
the anchor.” 

Marion had never forgotten that bon mot, 
or the sly twinkle that had come into his eye 
just before he made it. 

“Oh, dear,” she said, “‘we won’t pull up the 
anchor. It’s called the Bramma, you know.” 

“T don’t see why you didn’t ~ ‘| it the Mad- 
dick,” he said. “‘Not that we're on a first-name 
basis, Mrs. Bramhall.” 
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“Dick,’’ she called, ‘‘did you hear what he 
said, why didn’t we call the Bramma the Mad- 
dick, and we’re not on a first-name basis, but 
we’re going to be. We’re all going to love each 
other, aren’t we, Dick?” 

But the important thing that evening had 
occurred after dinner when they were out on 
the patio again admiring the colored electric 
lights in the patio palms that made them look, 
as Mrs. Hertime said, like tropical Christmas 
trees. 


the red, green and white glare from those 
whispering palms, he found himself talking 
with Marion Bramhall while across the patio 
Rhoda and Dick Bramhall were engaged in a 
low-voiced, earnest conversation. 

“How does it feel, Tom, to have a real live 
Broadway hit on your hands?’ Marion Bram- 
hall asked. 

“I’m glad you asked me that,” he said. 
“Just between you and me, it feels fine.” 

“Tt must be wonderful to write so divinely,” 
Marion Bramhall said. “‘My father used to try 
to write. He used to lock himself into his den 
every morning after grandpa died. He was in- 
terested in eighteenth-century English writ- 
ing, I think.” 

“Tom,” Rhoda said, and her voice had that 
wind-bell ring that it always had when she 
had encountered something delightful, ““Dick 
has made a wonderful suggestion about what 
you ought to do now the play is going so well. 
Tom, I want Dick to tell you himself.” 

“IT know,” Tom said, “take out life insur- 
ance.” 

“Tom,” she said, “be serious. It isn’t en- 
tirely about life insurance.” 

Dick Bramhall cleared his throat, not in a 
harsh way. “I don’t mean to be rushing in 
where angels fear to tread,’ Dick said. 

“Don’t worry,” Tom answered. “Angels 
have never cared how much they step on me.” 

“Oh, Dick,’ Marion Bramhall said, “‘just 
listen to him. He says things like that all the 
time.” 

“Well, it just occurred to me,” Dick said, 
“that we might talk sometime about setting 
up a custodian account and having your roy- 
alties and other earnings paid into it and then 
we could sit down and work out a portfolio of 
insurance and securities. I’d gladly give you 
some advice sometime.” 

“Well, that would be fine,” he answered. 
“Someone was talking the other day about a 
good stock called Electric Bond and Share.” 

‘“‘There,’’ Rhoda said, “that’s exactly what I 
mean, Dick.” 

Dick Bramhall coughed again. “I don’t 
mean to rush in where angels fear to tread,” 
he said again, “‘but I wouldn’t buy anything 
but Liberties just now. The time to buy stocks 
is when the market gets too low. Now if we 
had a custodian account ——” 

He added that such an account would be 
new business for the bank, and he was there to 
get new business, but anyone could tell that 
Dick Bramhall had made that tentative offer 
on the first evening of their acquaintance be- 
cause he was basically kind, and Dick Bram- 
hall was one of the few basically kind invest- 
ment men he had ever known. 


” 


He should have learned as Rhoda had. He 
should have listened when he had the chance 
to the sayings and the maxims of great men 
like the Hertimes and the Bramhalls. If he 
had paid heed, the grinding in the street would 
not have been so low tonight, but truthfully, 
he could not have listened then any more than 
he could now because he was not made to hear 
their Ben Franklin type of wisdom. He had 
other fish to fry, and his own activities in the 
winter of ’29 were different and time-consum- 
ing. Success sparkled for a little while before it 
went flat and he was bored with it, but he had 
to face the aftermath, new friends, new prob- 
lems, new vistas and the never-to-be-wholly- 
grasped essences of his craft. The truth was he 
preferred the words of Sophocles, Moliére, 
Shakespeare, Ibsen, Shaw and O'Neill to 
the pontifications of Rhoda’s big parade— 
and he still preferred living to security. 

“But you can’t know,”’ Dick Bramhall said, 
“whether you can ever do anything like Hero’s 
Return again.” 

Right as rain. Of course you never knew. 
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hall did not understand the drive of uncer- 
tainty. He measured things in money, which 
was not the honest measure. 

“You don’t have to explain,’ he could hear 
his voice from the past answering the Bram- — 
hall voice, “I know what you mean. Maybe 
I’m afraid you’re making me too secure. If I 
save too much money, why should I try to do 
it again?” 

“IT don’t quite follow you on that one,” 
Dick said. ‘“‘There’s some connection in the 
sequence I must have missed.” 

It was a difference in conditioning. Arthur 
Higgins would have understood, but not Dick 
Bramhall, and after all, why should he have? — 

If it had not been for Dick, the best friend | 
he had ever had, as Rhoda had reminded him © 
on several occasions, the royalties from Hero’s | 
Return and the motion-picture money, too, 
flowing to his bank in a constant stream, | 
would have gone, as Rhoda put it, ‘““down the 
drain” —a phrase which she had picked up in | 
the big parade. But there was always some re- 
turn for money or effort, no matter how it 
might be squandered, in experience and mem- 
ory, and these might have paid some sort of | 
dividend and accrued some sort of interest, — 
which might have surprised the Bramhalls | 
and the Hertimes. 

When they got back from Palm Beach, Ar- 
thur had given him a room in the office where © 
he could work on Little Liar, and they moved — 
from the Bulwer to a small suite in the Plaza 
while they were looking for an apartment, and | 
the secret was out about Rhoda and the baby. | 

It was Rhoda and Dick Bramhall who fixed 
the budget and piped the tune. He might have — 
been a fool not to notice. He had never wor- 
ried greatly why it was that no matter how 
busy he and Rhoda were, there was always — 
time to see the Bramhalls. They had always 
been great friends and, as far as he knew, 
there had never been any talk; and there had 
been no reason for any, because Bramhall | 
was not that kind of man. But why else had 
Dick Bramhall been so kind and patient, if he 
had not been in love with Rhoda? He could | 
see the picture now and his respect for Dick | 
Bramhall grew as he saw it. If he had loved, | 
he had loved from a distance, or he would not 
now be chairman of the board. Then there was | 
Rhoda. Rhoda would not have had it any 
other way because Rhoda had loved him then. | 

He was already growing used to the muta- 
tions of Rhoda’s voice, so that he could quite 
accurately fit those alterations from the norm 
with her moods. 

“Darling,” she said, “I know you’re busy, | 
but do you miss me?” 

**Yes,”’ he said, “I always do.” 


with me.” 
It was what any wife might say, and he was. 


about it as soon as I see you.” 
“Oh no you don’t,” she said. 


idea came to me before I ever saw you.” 


Odviousty she was leading up to something}, 
or she would not have called him at the Hig-j,, 
gins office. “Darling,” she said, “I’ve been}. 
house hunting, and finally I’ve found a most) 
wonderful apartment.” ty 

“You mean,” he asked, “‘you’re settling for} . 
one on Beekman Place?” fi 

“Oh, no, dear,” she said, “not with eleva-f : 
tors and men with gloves. This is informal and i 
perfectly beautiful, and something that all our ti 
friends will feel at home in, even your queet} « 
new friends. It has a back yard and we cai i 
plant a garden.” 

“Where is it?” he asked. 

“It’s on Lexington Avenue in the thirties,’ ), 
she said. “‘Now please don’t ask questions un), 
til I see you. It’s two stories in the dearest ol 
brownstone-and-brick house, and it’s just the 
way New York ought to look. Dick says so.” 

“Who?” he asked. 

“Dick Bramhall,” she said. 
Dick is there?” 

“I don’t know,” he said. “I’m on a first 
name basis with a lot of Dicks these days.” 


“What othe 
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“‘He’s been awfully sweet,”’ she said. ‘When 
I called him at the bank about this place, he 
came right around to see it. We’re here at the 
Plaza now. Dick thinks it would be nice if you 
came up if you could. He has some figures and 
things to show you. He says we ought to be 
‘on a budget.” 

Then he began to laugh. ‘‘Yes, I'll come 
right over,” he said, “and if it makes you 
‘happy, we'll go right on a budget.” 

_ The banks, the custodians, the contracts, 

‘the lawyers, the agreements, the investment 
portfolios and their neat blue covers and their 
_Tustling pages—he was accustomed to those 
things now. He had learned to sign docilely 
where he was told—not here, Mr. Harrow, 
but there on the other line that has the red 
‘seal on it. If he could not face figures, he had 

learned to make a good attempt at facing 

facts, but it was different then. The lease that 
| Rhoda and Dick presented him at the Plaza 
| was the first one he had ever signed. 

“Darling,” Rhoda said, “‘you’re just going 
to go crazy over the apartment when you 
Seeit.”” 

“All right,” he said, “maybe I’d better sign 
the lease while I’m still sane.” 
| ‘Right there,” Dick Bramhall told him, ‘‘on 
) the line that has the red seal at the end of it.” 

The house had been 
bought by the bank 
along with the other 
' houses on the block to 
| become in the next few 
‘years the site of an 
‘apartment building, 
but the house itself had 
“fever given signs of its 
eventual dissolution. Its 
hot-water heating 
system was almost a 
parallel to the heating 
system of the Palace of 
Knossos at Crete. The 
parquet floors could not 
‘be imitated today be- 
‘cause no carpenter, pro- 
tected by zealous unions, 
would have taken the 
pains to lay such floors 
jin New York where 
‘the lifetime of a building 











































years. Its sliding doors, 
‘its walnut finish were reminiscent of an early 
othic novel. 

“Darling,” Rhoda said, “‘it’s going to cost 
s almost nothing, and there’s a little man and 
is family who live in the basement, who will 
ook out for the furnace and the fireplaces for 
almost nothing. His name is Balsamo. He’s 
ery friendly.” 

“That will help,” he said, “‘if he’s friendly.” 
, “You see,” she said, “‘this is something that 
your friends and my friends will both under- 
‘Wstand.” 


Il was the first time that she had mentioned 

hat difference between her friends and his 

friends. The cleavage had been more intuitive 

than actual, but she had tinderstood the Her- 

imes and the Bramhalls better than he. 

“You see,’ she said, “‘it’s both theatrical 

and practical, and wait till you see upstairs; 

@there’s a huge bedroom for us and a room for 

‘two maids and for Harold.” 

“Who’s Harold?” he asked. 

“Don’t be silly,” she said. “If it’s a boy, I 

told you I want to call him Harold.” 

“All right, if he’s a boy,’’ he said, and she 
xissed him. 

‘§ “Dick says there are auction rooms,” she 

said, ““where you can buy things very cheaply 

you wait.” 

“All right,” he said. “I want a four-post bed 

and a clock to go over there, and I suppose we 

ought to have a crib or a cradle.” 

“Not a cradle,” she said. ““Harold wouldn’t 

‘Hike it. We’re not coming over in the May- 

lower,” and she kissed him again. “There’ll 

de lots of things,”’ she said, “‘rugs, curtains, all 

sorts of things. I'l] do most of it, but I want 

vou to like it all.” 

“Why, Rhoda,” he said, “I’m going to love 

t all.” 

She looked again at the large, high-ceilinged 

™fooms. ‘To think that you and I should end 

* Pip in a place like this,”’ she said. 
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A pioneer is a man who works with 
his hands. He had no one to cut down 
the forest or to build the house for 
him, no one to do the dirty work, or 
even to do the washing, before the 
women came. His own dexterity and 
physical prowess gave him his title to 
respect. Astate that still worships the 
pioneer, as the Northwest does, can 
therefore not yet afford the luxury 
of "good families.” It knows nothing 
as yet of “decayed gentlefolks” or 
of “ladies reduced,” for on a man’s 
brow nature wrote “gentleman” only 
in bearded perspiration, and “lady” 
meant helpmate and mother of men. 
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“Don’t put it that way,” he told her. ‘This 
is only a beginning.” 

It was queer to think that they both could be 
right with such conflicting statements, because 
now he looked back on it, it was a beginning 
and also the beginning of the end. The same 
thing doubtless happened in other marriages 
and would happen in more to come, and the 
worst of it was that most of mankind (except- 
ing always those who were helped by psy- 
choanalysts, of either the Freud or the Jung 
school) never knew where they were going 
until they had got there, and when you were 
there, you could never get back. 


H. was amazed now at the obtuseness that 
had been around him like a fog in those first 
years in New York, for it was the one time in 
his life when he did have everything; but he 
could remember thinking then that there 
would be more, lots more, that he and Rhoda 
were only barely moving toward a broader 
firm foundation of marital contentment. 
There would be the child and more plays, bet- 
ter plays. There would be more friends, trips 
abroad, more times when he and Rhoda could 
get away together, more ways that he could 
make her happy. Now he could wonder if he 
did not have some faint premonition then. 
Happiness seemed 
always to have been in 
the retrospect or future 
and this might have 
been true with Rhoda 
too. 

“Wait,” she was 
always saying, “until we 
get the brocade curtains 
up.” 

“Wait,” she was al- 
ways saying, “until we 
get Harold’s nursery 
fixed.” 

“Wait,” she was al- 
ways saying, ‘until we 
have our first big party 
and use the Sheffield 
candelabra, and wait 
until we get the right 
sort of worktable for 
your room upstairs. 
Everything is going to 
be marvelous.” 

It was going to be 
and of course they had been happiest while 
they were waiting. 


Hal was to arrive in late June, which ex- 
plained why they had stayed in town all sum- 
mer. Perhaps obstetricians, and midwives be- 
fore them, had always gone to great pains to 
make childbirth appear like a simple, merry 
affair. He had been lulled into a sense of se- 
curity by having Dr. Jellison, who had been 
recommended by friends of the Bramhalls as 
the best man in New York, say that Rhoda 
would have an easy time of it. 

The knowledge that she was going to have 
an easy time of it had made them both confi- 
dent. He remembered that in spite of the pains 
that had started, about six one afternoon, she 
was in high spirits driving to the hospital. 

“T don’t mind it as long as it’s your baby,” 
she said, ‘‘and I’ll look better when it’s over. 
Now don’t look worried, Tom.” 

“I’m not,” he said, ‘‘as long as he said it’s 
going to be all right.” 

“Of course it’s going to be all right,’ she 
said, ‘‘and it’s going to be a boy, and I don’t 
want you around until it’s over.” 

Rhoda had been in the delivery room for 
about an hour and he had been waiting alone 
in a small reception room when he saw Dr. 
Jellison in his clean, white duster walking 
down the corridor. He saw the doctor for sev- 
eral seconds before the doctor knew he was 
being watched and there was no way of for- 
getting those seconds because it was very sel- 
dom that one saw behind the academically 
compassionless medical fagade. For that sec- 
ond or two Jellison was more human than he 
had ever appeared. His step was slow and he 
looked deathly tired until he saw that he was 
being watched. Tom Harrow had always dis- 
trusted doctors after that, even the best or 
ablest of them. He had never liked the arro- 
gance of their assurance or their priestlike as- 
sumption that they were different from other 


people. Granted that all this was necessary in 
their profession and a part of their profes- 
sional conditioning, he still did not admire it. 
You could have them as friends until you 
were a patient and then inescapably the veil 
dropped down. 

“Oh, there you are,” the doctor said. “‘Well, 
it’s a boy, seven and a half pounds.” 

He felt no relief because he had seen the 
doctor’s face and had observed the hesitation 
in his step out there in the corridor. 

“Rhoda thought it was going to be a boy,” 
he said. ‘“‘How’s Rhoda?” 

There was no longer a trace of uncertainty. 
If he no longer trusted doctors, he admired 
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them, and when he had a doctor in a play that 
had been produced in the season of 1938, he 
knew the scene was good because his mind, 
when he wrote it, was back there in the hos- 
pital with the aura of ether that had emanated 
from Dr. Jellison. 

““She’s having a transfusion,”’ he said. “She 
hemorrhaged just when I thought the party 
was over.” 

That frightful American barbarism of turn- 
ing nouns into verbs struck him as one of the 
worst parts of medical semantics, and the 
lighthearted business of calling such a thing a 
“party” showed that the doctor was modern, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 99 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 97 
_and he still tried to maintain the pose when he 
went on with the rest of it. 

“T’m afraid once will be enough,” he said, 
“but we'll talk about that later. I'd better go 
back now.” 

There was no use analyzing the sort of fear 
he felt. Times might change,.but moments of 
sickly terror never did. Circumstances might 
‘alter significance, but not the moment itself. 
The terror that he felt was that Rhoda might 
' be leaving him. All their times together which 
were more vivid than the times themselves, all 
| the small things that made up a personality 
"were mingled with the memories: the wiry, un- 
brushed look of her hair when she awakened 
in the morning; the softness of her face when 
she was aroused from sleep; the swiftness of 
_her smile. 

She was deathly pale when he saw her and 
there was a sickly smell of ether in her hair. 

“Darling,” he said to her, “I am awfully 
_glad you’re here.” 

“I’m glad I am too,” she said. “I didn’t 
want to lose you. There’s so much we can do, 
We'll have a wonderful time.” 

They had been closer together then than they 
had ever been before or since and you could 
not take away the essence from that memory. 
“Have you seen him?” she asked. 

“Who?” he said. 

“Why, Harold, of course,” she said. 

“No, not yet,” he said. ‘‘All right, we’ll call 
him Harold.” 

Hal had been a modern anachronism, a 
nursery child, unduly excited by occasional 
contacts with his parents. ‘Don’t pull the 
cigarette box off the table, - 
dear.” ... ‘Watch it, Hal, 
watch out for the fire 
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Lexington Avenue. Out of curiosity, as well as 
due to Rhoda’s request, he had dipped into 
sections of this literature. After his first en- 
counter with this five-foot between-the-sheets 
library, he had not enjoyed it, and he could 
remember that once he had taken the matter 
up with Rhoda. 

“Rhoda,” he said, “‘if it’s all the same with 
you, couldn’t you keep that book on married 
love off the bedside table, or put it in plain- 
paper wrappers so whoever makes the bed 
doesn’t have to see it?” 


ae 

That's an awfully self-conscious remark,” 
Rhoda said. ‘““You take such a liberal view 
about most things, but you’re puritanical 
about sex.” 

“That isn’t fair,” he said. ““My position only 
is that I don’t need a psychologist from the 
University of Mexico Medical School to tell 
me. Maybe I know as much about sex as he 
does.” 

“That’s awfully conceited of you,” she said. 
“You haven’t made a study of it like the man 
who wrote this book.” 

“All right,” he said, ““do you want me to 
make a study of it?” 

“No,” she said, “‘don’t be ridiculous, but it 
wouldn’t do you any harm to read it so we can 
talk about it together.” 

“Rhoda,” he said, “there are a lot of other 
things I’d rather talk to you about when we go 
to bed besides that book.” 

“Darling,” she said, ‘‘it’s queer when you’re 
so sophisticated in some ways, that you’re so 
narrow-minded and almost prudish in others.” 

“T wouldn’t say I was prudish,” he said. “I 
just don’t need the profes- 
sor. And you don’t either; 
or if you do, read D. H. 
or Burton’s 


tongs.” In Tom’s memory 
there were always other 
people in for drinks or for 
tea. Rhoda had become 
fascinated by the ritual of 
tea and she had picked up 







It is a profound error to be- 
lieve everything has been 
discovered; it is mistaking 
the horizon for the bound- 
ary of the world. 
LEMIERRE 


Lawrence, 
Arabian Nights.” 
‘Darling,’ she said, 
“they aren’t scientific; and 
besides, they don’t relate it 
to other parts of marriage. 


asilver service from one of 
ithe estate-silver people off 
Fifth Avenue. Tea was not 
a favorite beverage, but she 
loved to pour it and it was a pleasure to watch 
her at the table. 

There would be the break when Harold ap- 
peared. 

“Here’s Harold,” he could hear Rhoda 
say. “This is Harold’s hour before his bed- 
time. Harold’s Hour, by Longfellow.” 

This had been his line originally, but she 
had taken it over and he could still remember 
the soft, infectious note of her laugh that al- 
ways followed. 

“Come and kiss mummy, dear,” she used to 
Say. 

Harold always did well in that interlude 
while his nurse stood in the doorway. He ran 
into the parlor and rolled over on the rug, lim- 
bering himself like a member of a college 
football team. He could shake hands very 
nicely with Rhoda’s friends and answer ques- 
tions nicely and then he could change right 
Over and adapt himself to the people from a 
less settled but possibly merrier world. 





































H: understood Duneen, for instance, who 
always loved to come around, not out of grati- 
tude but because she loved the family, until she 
and Rhoda had some sort of quarrel. Harold 
nad enjoyed being kissed by Duneen, and 
after all, why not? He had even enjoyed play- 
ng bear with Walter Price and listening to 
ort Sullivan recite A. A. Milne. Harold was 
nore of a trouper than Rhoda had ever been, 
and he was an extrovert from the beginning. 

“Do you think he loves me too much?” 

Rhoda asked once. “‘I don’t want to get too 
-motionally involved with him to the exclusion 
of you, darling.” 
' Rhoda should never have read so many 
.00ks on child psychology; but she never had 
yeen a fool about Hal, because she had lots 
of other things to worry about. 

Rhoda had also begun to read books on 
Ove and marriage when they had everything, 
ilmost before the everything was impercepti- 
oly growing less. The frank discussion of the 

arital state, of sexual difficulties and of day- 
0-day adjustments to male and female philos- 
phies was fashionable when they were on 
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Listen, let me read you this 
one sentence in Chapter 
Two.” 

“Don’t,” he said. 

“Just this one sentence,’ Rhoda said. ‘‘ “The 
indifference of the married couple or their ig- 
norance of the integration of the marital sex 
relationship with the daily round of nonsexual 
marital activities lies at the root of the misun- 
derstandings that eventually cause two thirds 
of marriage shipwrecks.’ What do you think of 
that?” 

“T think it’s terrible,’ he said. ““Now don’t 
read any more.” 

“Just one more sentence,” Rhoda said. “‘ ‘It 
may seem to some that the subject of sexual 
afterplay may not merit a full chapter by it- 
Selita: 

“Here,” he said, “give me that book for 
just a minute, will you, Rhoda?” 

“Darling,” she said, and she laughed, “I 
knew you couldn’t help being fascinated once 
I started reading. Oh, Tom, what are you do- 
ing? Stop it.” 

He had tossed the book out the window be- 
fore she had finished, and he had never re- 
gretted the act. He had been wrong in his idea 
that there were no sharply dramatic moments 
in the humdrum hours of living. It was one of 
the few times he had seen her lividly angry. 

“Get right into your clothes,” she said, “‘and 
go out and get that book!” 

“Tt didn’t hit anybody,” he said. 

“Don’t be mid-Victorian,” she said. “Go 
out and get that book! What will people say if 
they find it on the sidewalk? And what are you 
laughing at now?” 

As another of those manuals on marriage 
had said, this one by a more whimsical, genial 
professor, little husband-and-wife jokes lubri- 
cated marriage wheels, and this turned out to 
be one of them. Even Rhoda eventually began 
to laugh at her reaction about the book on the 
sidewalk and its presence on the bedroom 
table. There were lots of things to laugh about 
when Rhoda was around. 


They had not suffered from the depression; 
on the contrary, they were growing rich when 
the New Deal pump priming started. Hal was 
starting to go to school, and there was An- 
tibes, and the season when the Hero played in 
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London. And there was a summer in France, 
but he would much rather go back to Lexing- 
ton Avenue and to the September party the 
had given there not long ¢ l 
“T know there’s no one much around, 
Rhoda had said, “but Dick and Marion are in 
town, and the Hertimes are staying at the 
Ritz. And there are all your theater people re- 








party? If we don’t have too many 
could have the drinks out in the garden. 

Anyone involved with the theater as he and 
Rhoda were was alw ng a party of one 
sort or another to celebrate something. Those 











ays givi 


things were part of a convention, a social tax 


demanded of anyone successful, a gesture of 
kindliness or simple generosity. He and Rhoda 
gave many other parties, usually on Sunday 
nights, the freest time in show business, and 
Rhoda learned quickly that no one was any 

etter than she at giving an evening party, at 
arranging the table, the salad and the Virginia 
ham or telling the maids for the evening or the 
man who came in from the club exactly what 
to do. Entertainment became a routine, as 
graceful and as beautiful as one of Rhoda’s 
evening gowns. by the time they reached Park 
Avenue, but he was the one who had first set 
the scene. He was the one who had first di- 
rected her back in September of °*29 when 





Rhoda was still recovering from Hal and when 
Rhoda still had to pretend that she knew more 
than she did. 

It was time to light the candles and the lan- 
terns in the garden. Marcel and two assistants 
were there, and even without candlelight the 
table was an achievement. 

“T wonder whether anybody’s coming,” 
Rhoda said. She had not yet lost her uncer- 
tainties, so that every party was still like an 
opening night. ““Tom, you’re so much more 
at home than I am. How many people do you 
think are coming?” 

“Tt’s hard to tell,” he said. ““A lot of them 
will bring friends at the last moment, but we 
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have enough of everything, haven’t we, Mar- 
cel? 

“Oh, yes,” Marcel said, “indeed yes, Mr. 
Harrow.” 

It showed that Marcel had learned a great 
deal from the Higginses. 

“You'll stay with me, won’t you, Tom?” 
she asked. “Because I can’t remember names 
and faces the way you can. I hope everyone’s 
going to get on together. Maybe we should 
have had two parties and not mixed them up.” 

“They'll get on,” he said. ““Your people are 
always crazy to meet my people. It’s the great 
adventure.” 

“But they never understand each other,”’ she 
said. 

“That’s right,” he said. ““Your people think 
my people are basically amoral and my people 
think your people are basically stupid, but 
they both know that money helps. They are 
like you. They sense solidity.” 

“Oh, Tom,” she said, “please don’t start 
making fun of me.” 

“T didn’t mean to, dear,” he said, “and any- 
way, a backlog is no joke—according to in- 
surance companies.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t keep calling them my 
people,” she said. “But you like them, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” he said, “but I wish they wouldn’t 
keep treating me as though I were a foreigner.” 

“It’s because you're getting to be famous, 
Tom,” she said. “It makes them nervous. It 
makes the Hertimes nervous. But you like the 
Bramhalls, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” he said. “And you like my people, 
don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “I like them better all 
the time. I love Mort Sullivan, and I don’t 
mind Walter Price, and I love the Higginses. 
And I’m even getting so I think I like 
Duneen.” 

“Well, well,” he said, “that’s wonderful.” ~ 

“But I don’t like that new one who’s going 
to be the man’s conscience, that Laura Hope- 
dale,” she said. 

“She has a good speaking voice, and she’s a 
pretty girl,” he said. 

“Yes,” she answered, “but she’s selfish. 
You can see it in her face.” 

Then the doorbell rang. Myra was there to 
open it. 

“Well,” he said, “‘it’s started,”’ and he kissed 
Rhoda. “Don’t worry, I’m right with you.” 

Sitting quietly now in the library late in the 
night—and it was doubtless later than he 
thought—he could recall the names and faces 
far more clearly than he could any he had en- 
countered in New York six months back. He 
could hear himself saying, standing beside 
Rhoda, “Rhoda, you remember Gilbert 
Smythe,” and that would have been Gilbert 
Smythe from the old New York World. 

“Rhoda, this is Norman Wyatt from Holly- 
wood. You remember, he’s come to New 
York to talk to me about a script.” 

Norman was the one who died of an over- 
dose of sleeping pills just before the war, but 
he had an old pro’s mind for plot. 

‘Hello, Honoria, darling. Rhoda, of course 
you remember Honoria.” 


I; Rhoda did not. she should have. Honoria 
had been in the front row of one of the Scan- 
dals and had just married Boris Klutch, who 
was being spoken of as a new David W. Griffith 
of the movies. Klutch was the one who had run 
off to Tahiti a year later, at a time when Tahiti 
was a fashionable running-off place. Then 
Honoria had married Guy H. Nestling, the 
oilman who, incidentally, had once been a 
close friend of the Hertimes; and when that 
had broken up, she had married Clarence 
Hugee, ten years her junior, the fashionable 
film juvenile, and, if he remembered rightly, 
Honoria had pulled a gun on Clarence in the 
Brown Derby or somewhere. He could not 
remember when he had last heard about her. 
The drifting dunes of time had covered a lot of 
people who had been conspicuously active be- 
fore the twenties had become a dust bowl of 
the past. 

“Duneen, darling,” he heard himself say- 
ing, “you're looking marvelous. How is every- 
thing at the Vineyard? Is it still safe to swim 
on your beach in the altogether?” 

It was only a casual question and there was 
no reason at all for Rhoda to have been an- 
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noyed. He had only been to the Vineyard for only on prejudices. He had always been a col- “That’s right,” he said, ‘‘and I don’t want to “Tom,” she said that night, “I’m awfully 
a weekend to see the Higginses on business. orless man, devoid of imagination; but again, know.” glad we had the party.” 
“Tom,” Arthur Higgins was saying, “I’ve this possibly was prejudice. There was no rea- At that moment on Lexington Avenue, they It was easier to be glad about things in the 
brought along Burt Sturgess. J thought you son to think charitably of him‘any longer. In were moving out of what one might still call age of confidence. They were still not sur- 
boys ought to get to know each other.” fact, there was no reason to think of him at the age of confidence into the age of I’m-con- __feited with too much to be glad or sorry over. 
That was the Burt Sturgess who had written all, any more than that night. fused, in which he had spent most of his active It was a simpler age, full of error no doubt, but 
the play about the evangelist, the Sturgess “Well,” he said to Rhoda, “that balances life and in which he was dwelling still. They he wished again that he were there again. 
who, like himself, was once going to be anew __ the party. Get a few figures from the financial were moving through regimentation to social 
adornment of the American drama until district in, and everything has sanctity.” significance. They were moving into electron- He must have dozed off for a moment and 
; Hollywood had got him. Hollywood had “Sanctity?’’ Rhoda said. ics, to war, and thence to atomic fission. Wish- he was glad he had, because the short space of 
- nearly always got them. Why was it that he “Maybe that isn’t the word,’ he answered, ing was immature; he could only wish that he oblivion that was not unlike the dimming of 

had managed to escape, and where in heaven’s ‘“‘I guess the word’s validity.” were back in their old home on Lexington the theater lights that marked a lapse of time 
. name was Burt Sturgess now? “Anyway, Rhoda said, “‘it’s a good thing Avenue with a foreseeable future ahead and finally broke the chain of his recollections. 

“Taura, dear,’ he said, “thanks ever so we know some people who know about with Rhoda standing there beside him in her That dimming brought him back to the pres- 
much for coming. Rhoda, here’s Laura Hope- finance because you know that you don’t.” new party dress. ent again and he discovered Hal was in the 
dale.” 






































_ Atleast Rhoda had recognized Laura Hope- 
dale, and Laura had been something to re- 
member back in those days. Laura, who was 
still an ingénue, had what was called around 


the theater a spiritual quality in those days. Look what you Can do 


Her brown eyes had a startled look, and when with one sheet and 
a few packages of Rit! 


she smiled she had a pleadingly wistful ex- 
pression. With such attraction, it was already 
being said that she had a future in the pictures 
as well as on the stage. Her words came back 
to him; and her voice with its soft and allur- 
ing huskiness, and its almost perfect modula- 
tion, was as fine a speaking voice as he had 
| ever heard on any stage. 

| “Oh, Tom,” she said, “it’s enchanting to 
‘have a glimpse of you in your own milieu. 
This, all of it, is so entirely you.” 

“Rhoda had quite a lot to do with it,” he 
said. “I'd call it seventy-five per cent Rhoda.” 
| “Oh, now,” Rhoda said, “I just shopped 
around for the things. He’s the one who ar- 





ranged everything. He’s good at setting scenes, 
isn’t he, Miss Hopedale?” 5] 

“Call me Laura,” Miss Hopedale said. “‘It 
seems as though I’ve known you always, 
dear.” 

“T’m good at setting scenes,”’ he said, “but I 
hope I never make them.” 

“That’s true,” Rhoda said. “‘He never does 
make them, Miss Hopedale—excuse me, dear, 
I meant to say Laura.” 

All the characters were there that night, or 
almost, who had a part to play in the scenario 
of his middle years, and yet there was no 
warning of a distant drum. He was willing to | § iO eae SS ENS : SMe see cai PE RT i 
bet that a soothsayer had never said, ‘“‘Beware Not one thing bought new — everything colored new with Rit. 
‘the ides of March,” or if he had, that Julius 
Caesar had never heard him. 
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library. Hal was ina liberty-silk dressing gown, 
something that someone must have given him 
for Christmas. 

“Hi, pop,” he said, “you know it’s getting 
late?” 

“Is it?” he asked. “Thanks for telling me, 
Hal, and now you're here, how about sweet- 
ening up my drink with a little Scotch and 
water?” 

Hal took the glass with a lieutenant j.g. 
alacrity, but he also looked concerned. 
“You're kind of living it up tonight, aren’t 
you?” Hal said. 

The remark was devoid of reproof, but Hal 
still looked concerned, and an answer was 
temporarily difficult. 

“Thanks,” he said, when Hal handed him 
the glass. “I wouldn’t say I’m living it up, as 
you put it. It would be more accurate to say 
that I’m living it down—not that anyone ever 
can. I’ve just been sitting here thinking.” 

“Well,” Hal said, “they must have been 
long, long thoughts.” 

“Not long as much as disconnected,” he 
said. “I was thinking about the apartment in 
New York, the one we 
had when you were a 
baby. It was a_ nice 
place, and maybe we 
shouldn’t have moved.” 

“Save, Dabasards 
“you've had a fight with 
Emily, haven’t you?” 

It was not a time for 
a serious talk. “Has 
Emily been telling you?” 
he asked. 

Hal shook his head. 
“No,” he said, “but she 
woke up and asked me 
to come down and see 
what you were doing. 
She said she was wor- 
ried about you.” 

“I suppose she is,” 


he said. “It’s funny, 

when I first met her I a ring. 

never thought that [ll watch for them after the 
eee was the worrying last of the snow. 

<ind. 


“She’s upset about 
something, all right,” 
Hal said. 

“Yes,” he answered, 
“but let’s not talk about 
it now. In the morning, 
maybe, but not now.” 

“That won't be so 
long,” Hal said. “It’s pretty close to daylight. 
Anyway, I can always tell when you've had a 
fight with Emily because you begin thinking 
about that apartment on Lexington Avenue.” 

Tom found himself experiencing one of 
those rare moments of surprise. It was impos- 
sible for any parent fully to realize that a son 
could be grown up and reasonably mature. 
“That’s observant of you,” he said. 

“Well,” Hal said, “I’ve spent quite a lot of 
time observing you off and on.” 

In the very near future it would be neces- 
sary to have a serious talk with Hal. “I’m 
afraid it’s been more off than on,” Tom said. 
“I’m sorry about it from your point of view— 
I mean about everything smashing up. It must 
be tough for you, having been pulled two ways 
at once, but you’ve come out of it pretty well 
anal - 

He was glad that he had made this speech 
because he could see that Hal was pleased. 
“There weren’t two ways to it particularly,” 
Hal said. “I always thought you didn’t have a 
square shake. I was pretty young at the time, 
but I told her that at the time, with you away 
at the war and everything. She shouldn't have 
done it that way.” 


Now I know. 





H. felt an emotion after Hal had spoken 
that was connected with the eternal tragedy 
that always surrounded what was euphemisti- 
cally called a broken home; combined with 
the sadness was gratitude for Hal’s loyalty. 
“Listen, boy,” he said, “things are never 
so simple. Just remember things like that are 
all mixed up. I gave your mother quite a lot of 
trouble, boy, in various devious ways. I 
couldn’t be a sound domestic type.” 
“Anyway,” Hal said, “you were always a 
lot of fun at home. Maybe she thinks so now. 
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Anyway, she shouldn’t have pulled the switch 
when you were away at the war.” 

He found himself wishing for a moment 
that he were as young as Hal, an age when 
everything seemed clear-cut. “‘Listen,” he said, 
“really, it’s not as easy as that. I was restless, 
you know. I didn’t like soundness. Does she 
still talk about security?” 

Hal shook his head. ““Not any more,” he 
said. “She doesn’t have to any more.” 


Las laughed, but he stopped almost at 
once. “You see,” he said, “she was always 
afraid things wouldn’t last. Everybody has his 
own type of fear, and I never was afraid in just 
that way. She didn’t want me to go to the war, 
you know, and she was right. I was too old for 
that show, anyway, and then along came 
Presley. Nothing’s ever simple.” 

“She should have waited until you got 
back,” Hal said. 

“It wasn’t a waiting time,” he said, “it was 
an upset time. It would be fairer to say that I 
shouldn’t have gone. It was being irresponsi- 
ble, as she said, and I really was too old.” 

“You weren't so old.” 

“*Hal,” he said, ““when 
you're around forty, it’s 
too late to put on a 
uniformand play soldier. 
I'll say one thing for it, 
I knew it right away. I 
was miscast, but still I 
wanted to see the 
show.” 

“Well, you got into 
the fighting,” Hal said. 

“Yes,” he said, “by 
accident, and I was still 
miscast.” 

It was a transient 
episode. His memories 
of Rhoda were much ~ 
clearer and more valid 
than his memories of~ 
the war. 

“Of course,” he said, 
“it was a surprise, the 
‘Dear John’ letter, I 
mean, but maybe I had 
it coming to me. A lot 
of dear Johns did ” 

““Say,”’ Hal said, 
“you'd better gc up to 
bed before you hang 
one on, pops. Remem- 
ber, you’re going up 
there tomorrow.” 

“Yes,” he said, “that’s so. It hasn’t skipped 
my mind.” 

They were both silent for a moment. 

“Did she say why she wanted to see me?” 
he asked. 

“No,” Hal said. “She just said it was im- 
portant and that she had to see you.” 

The whole weight of the day pressed down 
upon him, and it had been an endless day, 
what with all the traveling backward and for- 
ward in the past. 

“T don’t see what can be important now,” he 
said. 

It sounded like an epitaph, which was what 
it was, and when anything was finished you 
could never put life into it again. 

He thought of the last time he had said 
good-by to her. There had been one of those 
pointless quarrels that had grown frequent 
enough to be commonplace. 

“But where are you going?” she said. ““You 
can’t just go away and leave us here.” 

“T’ve told you,” he said, “that I can’t tell 
you where I’m going.” 

“But what's going to happen?” she said. 

“T don’t exactly know,” he said, “so don’t 
ask. You’ve got plenty of money if I don’t 
come back, and the will and power of at- 
torney.” 

She said, “I never thought you'd do it.” 

It could have been that her never thinking so 
and never believing was what had finally made 
him do it. “Rhoda,” he said, “let’s not go over 
it again.” : ; 

“You and your damned uniform,” she said. 
“But you'll be doing something. What am I 
going to do?” 

“Behave yourself, I hope, and look after 
Hal,” he said. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 105 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102 

“Just for one more time,’’ she said, ‘are 
you really going to leave us?” 

They had been over it and she knew. 

Her voice broke. “Everything we had is 
gone,” she said. “Don’t you feel it? Every- 
thing.” 

“Look,” he said, “I’ve told you nothing’s 
* gone. I love you more than I ever have. I’ve 
told you that.” 

“Yes,” she said, “you love me because 
you're going,”’ and perhaps this had been true, 
but still he loved her. 

' “Well, anyway, good-by,” he said. 

She threw her arms around him and she 
sobbed. ““Good-by, Tom,” she said. “Ill do 
‘the best I can.” 

He had spent so much of his time listening 
critically to voices that he was an authority on 
the subject. The pitch of a voice or its emo- 
tional content could build a scene or mar it 
beyond recognition. Sometimes a voice could 
arouse him from his dreams, the voice of some- 
one long ago dead coming urgently from the 
darkness. As he considered those words of 
Rhoda’s, he was amazed at how perfectly pre- 
served they were, without blur or blemish. 

“Good-by, Tom,” he heard her say, just as 
though she were in the room. 

He had asked her to write him and not to 
forget the A.P.O. number, and then he was 
out in the hall ringing for the elevator, holding 
nothing but his overnight bag, since the rest of 
his equipment was in Washington. 


Then the scene shifted and Hal was speak- 
ing to him. “Come on, pops,” he said, “‘you’ve 
got to get some sleep. 
Youll want to look corn- 
fed and happy when you go 
up there.” 

Hal might be lacking in 
imagination, but he had 
balance. There was obvi- 
ously no use sitting up any 
longer, conjuring voices 
and shadows. 

He got to his feet with 
almost no difficulty. In fact, he was surprised 
to observe that he was steady on his feet. 
“There’s just one thing,” he said. “That guy 
isn’t going to be there, is he? That’s all 
squared away, to use your language, isn’t it?” 

“T guess I’m not with you yet,’”’ Hal said. 
“What guy?” 

There was no slurring in his speech, but he 
was aware, now that he was standing, that his 
self-control was not what it should have been. 
It was high time he got some sleep. “Your 
stepfather,”’ he said. ““‘He won’t be there, will 
he?” 

“Oh, him,” Hal said. ‘“‘No, of course he 
won’t. I told you, didn’t 1? She wanted you to 
know particularly that this was going to be a 
private talk. Besides, he’s a self-effacing guy.” 

His emotional response was erratic and he 
was unable to control it. ‘‘He’s a self-effacing 
so-and-so,” he said. 

He was immediately aghamed, and he had 
not realized that bitterness could be stored so 
long, and bitterness was the worst of human 
failing. 

“Well, well,” he said, “‘I seem to be a shade 
uncomposed tonight. I shouldn’t have said 
that. Your mother wanted him, that’s all. 
Don’t hold my elbow. I can get out of here 
and upstairs alone.” 

“Sure you can,” Hal said. “I'll put the 
lights out, pop.” 

“Leave them on,” he said. “Lights don’t 
make any difference. Leave them on tonight.” 

“What’s the idea?” Hal asked. ‘““Why keep 
them on?” 


The half-senile flash of anger he had felt had 
vaporated and he was in control of everything. 
“It’s not an idea, it’s a whim,” he said. “I just 
don’t want to go to sleep when it’s dark down- 
stairs.” 

“Right,” Hal said, “if you want it that 


Upstairs the reading light was on and his 
pajamas were folded at the bottom of his 
urned-down bed, and the door that com- 
unicated with Emily’s room was ajar. 
“Tom,” she called, “‘are you all right?”’ 
This was irritating. In the first place, why 
houldn’t he have been all right; and in the 
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We hardly find any persons 
of good sense save those 
who agree with us. 
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second, if he weren’t, why should she have 
cared? He forced himself to remember that the 
worst of her problem was that she was obliged 
to care. 

“Poor Emily,” he said. “Grow old along 
with me, the best is yet to be, and just you 
wait and see. Good night, Emily, I don’t want 
to talk about it now.”’ And he closed the door. 


H. had felt so tired that he had thought that 
he would sleep immediately, but he should have 
remembered that was a fatal fallacy that sleep 
invariably followed fatigue. As soon as his 
bedside light was out, he was much wider 
awake than he had been during that lonely 
interval in the library. His thoughts were de- 
flected on a new, pre-last-war line. He was 
seeing through the dark with extraordinary 
accuracy places he had taken Rhoda. An inn 
on the road to Oxford and rooms at New 
College where they had been asked to tea. He 
could remember a house party in Sussex where 
the people were partly Mayfair and partly in- 
telligentsia. He could remember Claridge’s 
and the horses’ hoofs on Brook Street, and 
Berkeley Square and Grosvenor Square, and 
the Bond Street tailors and the theaters whose 
curtains rose at reasonable hours. Rhoda had 
caught the feel of London, just as she had of 
Paris, but Rhoda was at home anywhere. He 
could see the Place de la Concorde from the 
gallery of their sitting room in the Hotel Cril- 
lon. They had both been very fond of the Cril- 
lon in those days, and the chestnut trees along 
the Champs-Elysées were in full bloom. 

He had done a lot for Rhoda in a very dif- 
ferent way from the Hertimes or the Bram- 
halls and very different 
from anyone like Presley 
Brake. He had shown her a 
side of life that they had 
never seen, or if they had, 
one which they could not 
appreciate. Rhoda was the 
one who had cared for 
wealth and power, but he 
could see now clearly in 
the dark that he had been 
dealing in another sort of currency and he 
was not justifying himself when he admit- 
ted that he did not care for money in itself, but 
only for what could be exchanged for it. 

“You never think,” Rhoda said. ‘“You let it 
run through your fingers.” 

Very well, he had let it run through his fin- 
gers. There were other types who could hold it 
and never let it go, but there was one thing 
that even they were not able to hold, and that 
was the sand of life, and if you couldn’t hold 
onto that, why hold money? He had a distinct 
realization that he had wasted something, but 
it was impossible to tell what was waste when 
all creative effort was a distillation of experi- 
ence. 

He could see Algiers again as it had been the 
first time he had seen it, standing with Rhoda 
on the deck of someone’s yacht. There was al- 
ways a good chance to get on a yacht in those 
days if you were sufficiently entertaining in 
Antibes, and they were more entertaining than 
most people. It was morning when they an- 
chored in the harbor of Algiers. The houses 
that rose up on steep slopes, forming terraces 
of walls and roofs, looked more French than he 
believed they would. He had walked through 
the narrow streets with Rhoda and he was 
positive that they had stopped for tea at the 
beige-colored Hotel Aletti. He could remem- 
ber its terrace overlooking the harbor. Hecould 
even remember that he and Rhoda in Algeria 
had gone through at least one argument about 
money. 

“Let’s talk about something else, please,” 
he said. 

“TI know,” she said, “I know you think it’s 
stupid.” 

“T don’t think money’s stupid,” he said, “‘I 
only think it’s dull.” 

“That’s a tiresome attitude,” Rhoda said. 
“Tt may be dull, but what would we have done 
if dull people hadn’t told us how to invest your 
savings? I don’t think it’s kind of you to say 
they’re dull.” 

“T didn’t say they were,” he said. “I said 
that money was.” 

“You think Dick and Marion Bramhall are 
dull?” she said. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 107 
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“Not always,” he said. “I just think they’re 
different from you and me.” 

“And I suppose you think Presley Brake is 
dull?” she said. 

It was three in the afternoon. They were 
among semi-arid hills, driving back from 
somewhere, and they had just passed the well 
of an Arab village. 

“He isn’t entirely,” he said, “‘but I don’t like 
~ him.” 

“Why don’t you?”’ she asked. 

‘ “T don’t like the shape of his head,” he said, 
.“and I don’t like the sound of his voice, and 
all he cares about are motorcars and money.” 

“Tom, you’re an awful snob,” she said. 
“You say that because he hasn’t got an East- 
ern accent.” 

“Look,” he said, “‘we’re having a nice time 
in a very peculiar country. I want to see what’s 
going on and not talk about Presley Brake.” 

“All right,”’ she said. “I never said I wanted 

to talk about him either.” 

She was the one who brought him up. She 
was the one, not he, who had him on her mind. 
He had never given a damn, and he didn’t 
now, for Presley Brake. 

They had never quarreled vociferously be- 
cause they both were easygoing people. They 
had never been through those marital scenes 
so hilarious in drama and so tragic in private 

' life—no shrieks, no shouts, no throwing of 
small articles. Could it have been that there 
had been too much repression between them 
both? He could not honestly believe so. 


The thing that happened had to happen 
somewhere, but it was incongruous that the 
Hotel Aletti should have been the place—not 
the Aletti as he had seen it first, but the Aletti 
in the war, down at the heel and deathly 
threadbare like the whole city of Algiers. The 
shelves of the shops were bare and so was the 
Hotel Aletti, threadbare, its furnishings worn 
out. The main dining room was stripped of its 
silver and napery. The plates passed by tired 
waiters had come from defunct hotels in the 
States; the napkins were wrapping paper; but 
the rooms could have been much worse. He 
was lucky to have obtained one, with his rank of 
lieutenant colonel, the most meaningless and 
most fluid rank in the Army. He was in G-1 in 
Algiers and not only his French, but his ability 
to get on with the British, had been a help. Now 
it was summer in Algiers, shortly before the in- 
vasion of Sicily, and he had been there long 
enough to realize that Rhoda had been right. 
It had been a piece of selfishness for him to 
have gone. He was not of much use even 
though he was popular around G-1 and was 
able to handle confidential information with- 
Out its going to his head; but selfishness or 
not, he was in the orchestra up front watching 
the most terrible but greatest show on earth 
and one that had always made men leave 
home. 

Mail from the States had arrived that after- 
noon, but he had been too busy to read his let- 
ters; even if he had not been occupied, he would 
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not have read Rhoda’s letter sooner because he 
had never cared to read her letters at head- 
quarters. His room at the Aletti overlooked 
the harbor, and he could remember the 
lengthening shadows and the afternoon light 
reflected on the water. He had poured himself 
a small drink of bourbon into the cup of his 
canteen because he was both tired and pleased 
to be hearing from home. He balanced her let- 
ter in his hand, observing that the postmark 
was Watch Hill, and he reconstructed the de- 
tails of the house they had rented there for 
several summers. It would be approximately 
five hours earlier there than in Algiers and he 
could think of Rhoda on the beach with Hal, 
and he wondered how much Hal had grown. 
She would be tanned and the sun always made 
her hair lighter. There was always anticipation 
whenever he opened one of Rhoda’s letters 
because she wrote the way she spoke, impul- 
sively, but never stupidly, and he could always 
read a dozen of her thoughts between the 
lines. What impressed him now was his utter 
lack of suspicion. He never knew until he had 
read the first two sentences that his letter from 
Rhoda was one of those letters that the Army 
had a name for, and there was an appreciable 
lapse of time before he could read it intelli- 
gently. 

He could recollect it word for word, but he 
still refused to give himself the pain of draw- 
ing upon the accuracy of memory. His instinct 


for preservation had helped because even then, 


he had tried to see himself as another person 
and not himself. He had rehearsed himself as 
he would an actor who had received the 
news. He had seen the simulation of too much 
emotion not to have it govern his behavior. 

He sat recovering from the shock, knowing 
that he was as much in shock as a battle cas- 
ualty. In shock body and soul acted defen- 
sively so that it was impossible to tell at first 
the extent of damage, which became apparent 
only after the first impetus of the blow was 
over; and by then you could only hope that 
processes of healing might begin. After the 
shock there had come a wave of indignation. 
It was dastardly of Rhoda, his mind was say- 
ing, to have played this trick upon him while 
he was far from home fighting for his coun- 
try, or at least a member of the armed services 
trying to be useful. 

He remembered that he poured himself an- 
other drink and that he had been careful not 
to take too much because he was dining up on 
the hill with his boss, General Whelk, who 
was a West Pointer disapproving of civilian 
officers, and they were going to work on 
logistics. When he had finished his second 
drink, he opened his foot locker beside his bed 
and took out a writing tablet. 

“Dear Rhoda,” he wrote, “I have received 
your letter. I am sorry you have not felt that 
you could wait until this show got finished 
here, but then, that is your privilege. I am writ- 
ing to my lawyers to get in touch with you at 
once. Please give my love to Hal. Sincerely.” 

Of all the letters he had written her, this was 
the last, and he could still believe it was ad- 





“Harvey hadn't counted on me losing my job.” 


mirable in that it expressed his feelings better 
than pages could have done. He was aware of 
the glacial quality, but he could believe she 
deserved it. There was always that doubt, that 
question of what might have happened if he 
had written differently, but there were lots of 
things that one could do only once. He could 
address that letter only once; he could put it 
only once in the pocket of his blouse. He 
could put his cap on in that same way only 
once and look at himself in the cracked ward- 
robe mirror. He had lost weight since New 
York;'summer had given him a coat of tan in 
spite of his work indoors. In his uniform he 
looked nearly liké a pro because he had studied 
the mannerisms. He had even been able to fool 
some people on the hill until they had seen he 
did not have the ring, but no one could be like 
General Whelk without intensive training. 


The general had sent a jeep down from the 
pool. “Evening, sergeant,” he said to the 
driver. “I hope I haven’t kept you waiting.” 

The sergeant looked like a pro himself, but 
at least he had been through basic training. 
“No reason not to wait, sir,” the sergeant 
said. “I’ve had my chow. It’s a lovely evening, 
isn’t it—the kind that makes you wish you 
were back home, doesn’t it?” 

They were civilians together in spite of the 
uniform. It was a civilian Army until one 
reached the higher echelons or encountered an 
occasional survivor from the peacetime regu- 
lars. 

“If you think of home,” he said, “‘it means 
you have a nice home, sergeant. You’re mar- 
ried, I suppose.” 

“And two kids,” the sergeant said. “Yes, 
sir, I have a lovely home.” 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘there’s a saying—I wish I 
had my book of familiar quotations here— 
that anyone who has a wife and children gives 
hostages to fortune.” 

“That’s a fact, isn’t it, sir?’ the sergeant 
said. “It kind of slows you up. If I may be 
frank, colonel, I get a lot more of a charge 
driving you than most officers. You’ve always 
got something to say that’s on the beam.” 

He was just on time when he knocked on the 
door of the general’s quarters. 

“Good evening, sir,” he said. 

The general’s room on the second floor of 
the converted resort hotel was as spacious as 
his rank demanded but as plain and neat as 
Sparta. The general was writing a letter. As the 
waning light fell on his thinning hair and gray- 
ing temples, it occurred to Tom Harrow that 
he would be a dead ringer for Julius Caesar if 
he had only possessed a better voice. He had 
been put into G-1 because of ability. It had 
been no kick upstairs and he was not yet on 
his way to Washington. 

“Hello, Tom,” he said. “Pardon me, I’m 
writing a line to Mrs. Whelk. There’s a courier 
going out tonight who will take it in the pouch. 
The old lady gets nervous if she doesn’t hear 
from me twice a week. I hope you write Mrs. 
Harrow regularly.” 

“Yes, sir,” Tom said. ‘In fact, I just wrote 
her a line at the Aletti and also a kind of a 
business letter too. Would it be asking too 
much, sir, if you could get them off with 
yours?” 

“No, no,” the general said, “‘as long as one 
is for the lucky little woman. Say, before we go 
to the mess, I might tell you I was Up There 
half an hour ago, and got what I wanted.” 

There was a good reason to be startled be- 
cause what the general said indicated an end- 
ing of an episode. 

‘“‘Congratulations, sir,” Tom said. 

“Thanks,” the general said. ‘‘It will be nice 
to be dragging out of here. I’ll be going up 
Casablanca way the day after tomorrow. I’m 
taking Pugsy White with me. If you weren’t 
married to such a lovely girl, I’d put in for you 
too.” 

“Sir,” Tom said, “Id like to be in the show.” 

“You did all right, son,” the general said, 
“at Oran, but this may be the business this 
time.” 

Tom found himself clearing his throat. “If 
you want me, sir,” he said, “I know a little 
Italian, and I’d like to see the show.” 

The thing had been on a professional basis 
and he hoped that he had paid his way. His 
mind had been on Dumas’ musketeers back 
there in the general’s quarter. When he looked 
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out the window and saw the orange trees and 
the bougainvillaea, the curtain of unreality 
dropped down. He was Raoul setting forth 
with the Duc de Beaufort now that the king 
had taken away de la Valliére. The difficulty 
was that neither God nor Dumas had made 
him as capable as Raoul, but his mind was off 
his troubles. 


By the time he reached Palermo, it had 
seemed a lifetime since Algiers and his face 
had reflected the life. Its bone structure was 
more pronounced and humor had left his lips, 
and it could have been that Hopedale had been 
right about him when he had met her there in 
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mustard or catsup. ’ 


Sensational snack! Cut SPAM into 4 
slices; cut each slice in 3 finger strips. Make Bisquick 
Short Pie dough (directions on package) adding 4 tsp. 
paprika, % tsp. dry mustard, 44 tsp. cayenne pepper. 
Divide dough in 12 parts. Wrap each around a SPAM strip, 
leaving ends open. Bake 10 min. at 450°. Serve hot with 


Palermo. “You never looked this way before,” 
she said. ““You’re wonderful.” 

He had met her at one of those USO shows 
to which he had gone without knowing who 
would be in the troupe. He had stood in the 
dark among several thousand officers and en- 
listed men, all lonely, all drawn there to catch 
a glimpse of what might approximate the life 
they had left behind. The stage as usual was a 
boxing ring, cut from the surrounding black- 
ness by powerful, inartistically arranged 


lights. The sound of the generators that made 
them operate added to the confusion and, as 
always happened, the microphones were not 
functioning. 





and syrup. 


He had to hand it to Hopedale when, in 
spite of the handicaps, the crowd had been 
right with her from the start. She had always 
been and still was an excellent mimic, and she 
always possessed an arrogant nerve that could 
make her go through with anything. He re- 
spected her performance, but during the first 
minutes he saw her on that dazzlingly lighted 
platform, his only thought was of incredulity 
that he should be seeing in Palermo any 
woman he had known in his other life. 

The chance of having a few minutes alone 
with anyone like Laura Hopedale when it was 
necessary to compete with all the high brass 
was almost nil in Palermo. He had not for- 
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and turn. Pour pancake batter over each slice. When 
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lowing recipe on package. Surround SPAM with biscuits. Spread over 
SPAM and biscuits: 4 c. apricot jam blended with 4 tsp. dry mustard, 
1 tbsp. water. Bake 20 min. at 425°, 
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gotten the amazed looks of some outstanding 
military figures at the party afterward. She 
was dressed in the practical uniform that was 
mandatory for war theaters, but Hopedale 
could always give style to anything. She 
was talking to a three-star general when she 
saw him. 

“Tom,” she called, as soon as she saw him, 
“think of seeing you in a rat race like this.” 

As she had told him later, she had always 
liked men, but not so many men. She had 
never been able to get on with women, but she 
really felt a new desire to try, she said, after 
her stay in Palermo. 

“You look wonderful,” she whispered. 

“So do you,” he said. “But then, of course, 
there’s no standard of comparison.” 

“That’s the beauty of it,” she said. “It’s the 
only place I’ve ever been where there are no: 
standards whatsoever. How is dear Rhoda?” 

“Oh,” he said, “that’s so, Rhoda.” 

“What do you mean by that?” she asked. 

“Nothing much,” he said. “Did you say 
you were without any standards?” 

“No,” she said. “I only said there weren’t 
any standards, and it’s not my fault.” 

“No,” he said, “of course it isn’t, as long as 
you don’t blame.it on me.” 

“Harrow,” she said, “I’m not blaming any- 
thing on you. Darling, you look wonderful. 
There’s so much I want to tell you.” 

“Dear Laura,” he said. ‘‘I don’t suppose it 
would be possible, but I’d like to do some 
talking myself. I feel like Othello tonight. I 
could tell you a lot of stories if you were Des- 
demona.” 

“lve always wondered what it would be 
like to be alone with you,” she said, “‘but we 
never had half a chance, did we? Your face is 
awfully tanned, but you’re not as dark as a 
Moor. O.K., V’ll be Desdemona.” 

“‘Where?”’ he asked. 

“That’s a good, intelligent question,’ she 
said. ““Do you really want an intelligent an- _ 
swer? Soldier, are you really lonely?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I’m really pretty lonely.” 

“Well,” she said, “what would Rhoda say?” 

He still was gratified that she had wanted 
him over all the competition. ““Rhoda’s inter- 
est would only be academic, as things stand,” 
he said. 

‘Poor dear,” she said. “Do you mean what 
I think you mean? You ought to tell me about 
it. You ought to tell someone everything.” 

“IT agree,” he said, “but where?” 

“Oh, well,’’ she said, ‘they keep knocking 
on my door. They always do at night, but you 
can take me home. I'll have to explain it to 
that dirty-minded old man I was talking to. It’s 
tiresome when three thousand sex-starved 
officers try to make you simultaneously every 
time the plane hits the runway, and then 
there’s the pilot in the air.” 

“I’m just another,” he said. 

““Yes,”’ she said, “but you don’t try so in- 
tensely. You lack the West Point training.” 

‘“That’s what I hear all day long,” he said, 
“but I wish you wouldn’t tell me, too, that ’m 
not West Point.” 

“Thank God you never went to that place,” 
she said. “Darling, I’ve always loved you. I 
never knew how much until right now.” 

“Values get magnified in a place like this,” 
he said. ‘‘Not that I care—I merely bring it 
psa 

“Harrow,” she said, “I’m going to make 
you care. Ill have to go now, but wait around 
and you can take me home—I mean to that 
hotel.” 


H. Was sometimes disturbed by dreams 
which, though formless afterward, had been 
so eloquent that they would awaken him from 
deep sleep and leave him uncertain as to where 
he was. In Sicily where regular sleep had been 
denied him for long periods and where what 
there was of it could only be snatched at inter- 
vals, as someone overcome with hunger might 
snatch at food, he had been adjusted to those 
uncertain moments. He had awakened in 
jeeps and in strange rooms in shell-torn hill 
towns. There was usually a moment on wak- 
ing when the past was comfortably around 
him and when he thought he was in New York 
or at least in Washington. He could still re- 
member, with a sharp embarrassment that had 
never left him, waking that night in Palermo 
and knowing that he was not alone. There 
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was, incidentally, one thing he could say for 
Laura Hopedale—not that he could not have 
added a number of others: she was what one 
might call a graceful sleeper, never wakeful, 
never restless. If her sleep was not the sleep of 
the just, it was more attractive than sheer jus- 
tice. It had a serenity of its own, the reason for 
which, he had grown to understand, arose 
from Laura’s belief in herself. 
“Rhoda,” he said, “‘is that you?” 
He realized where he was directly after he 
had spoken and he hoped frantically that his 
‘voice had not awakened her, but it had. Laura 
had a way of always waking when she knew 
she ought and she always knew exactly where 
she was. 
“Try again,” she said, and she began to 
laugh, and he could not blame her. 
“T’m awfully sorry,” he said. “It’s just con- 
ditioned reflex, ingrained habit.” 
“Oh, well,” she said, “I hoped I’d broken 
you of the habit already. Never mind, I’ll keep 
on trying.” 
“Tt won’t be difficult,”’ he said, “‘almost no 
trouble at all.” 
He had not known her so well then, of 
course, as he had later. There was never any- 
one he had known, man or woman, who pos- 
sessed the same sort of indestructibility. It was 
something that had always made her noticed, 
no matter how terrible the play. It was an as- 
surance that still made her one of the glamor- 
ous figures on the Coast, who would compete 
with the youngsters disregarding age. It was 
Senly after one got to know her that one real- 
ized her assurance had the hardness and sharp- 
ness of obsidian, but then there was no use in 


The more originality you have in 
yourself, the more you see in others. 
PASCAL 


_— mi os 
going on about Hopedale. It had all been a 


mistake for which he was to blame more than 
he. 








































He had seen his lawyer in New York shortly 
after V-E Day. “‘Well, well,’ Harry Bleek 
said, ‘“‘so the hero’s returned again.” 
Considering his uniform and the ribbons of 
he sort that were passed about like popcorn, 
he comment was apt and perhaps ironical, 
out it was impossible to tell whether irony had 
deen intended. 
“The hero wishes he could stay returned,” 
Tom said. “This hero is tired of being a hero. 
Confidentially, I never should have gone to 
his war. I’m afraid the journey wasn’t worth 
while.” 

“Oh, don’t say that, Tom,” Harry said. 

“All right,’’ he said, “I won’t if that’s the 
advice of counsel. From over there in London 
: seemed to me that things are moving pretty 
‘moothly, Harry.” Bee 
| “Yes,” Harry said, “we honestly felt quite 
jappy about the small newspaper reaction. I 
vas a little unhappy about the bitter tone in 
he Time announcement. Of course one 
‘ouldn’t keep such VIP’s like you and Rhoda 
Ee of Time, but then, it did seem to me that 
‘ime was waspish about Rhoda, but then you 
‘now how Time can be.” 
“I don’t remember,” he said. ““How was 
ime waspish?” 
“Here it is in the folder,”’ Harry said, “from 
at section called Milestones. ‘Divorced. Sol- 
jer-playwright Thomas Harrow, by his wife, 
‘hoda, the latter charging cruel and abusive 
eatment while he was with the armed forces 
erseas. In Reno, Nevada.’ Of course, as I 
old them over at Smythe and Harrington, 
\hoda should have braced herself for that 
ort of reaction.” 
“I’m sorry,” Tom said, “if people are wasp- 
h. I’m not, you know.” 
“I know you’re not, Tom,” Harry said. 
Have you seen Harold yet?” 
It was an easy question that deserved an 
asy answer, and yet he found it difficult. 
“No,” he said, “I’m afraid I won’t this trip. 
¢ school’s up in Massachusetts and I have 
aly a day or two. Besides, from what you 
Tote, if I went up, I might disturb him.” 


“You don’t know how much he wants to 
see you,” Harry said. “You know he loves 
you, Tom.” . 

“It’s good to know,” he said. “I wish he 
wouldn’t blame it on Rhoda. Do you remem- 
ber the old song, ‘Don’t blame it all on Broad- 
way, you’ve got yourself to blame’ ?” 

“Tom,” Harry said, “‘it’s like old times 
seeing you and of course I knew you'd take it 
like a soldier.” 

“Listen,”’ he said, “‘not soldier; office boy.” 

“What makes us all happy in here,’”’ Harry 
said, “is that it hasn’t got you down. Yes, 
maybe you'd do better not to see Harold until 
things have blown over. One thing at a time 


isn’t such a bad motto when dealing with chil- 
dren in anomalous situations. Maybe it’s wis- 
dom to let new developments take their 
course.” 

Harry coughed involuntarily, which was the 
only sign of nervousness that he ever displayed 
and it was time to ask an obvious question. 

“‘What new developments?” Tom asked. 

“‘Hasn’t Rhoda written you?” 

“Several times,” he said, “but I’ve returned 
her letters unopened, at least with the censor’s 
seals unopened. Wasn’t that advice of coun- 
sel?” 

Harry Bleek nodded and coughed again. 
“I’m glad you did, Tom,” he said. “That’s 


uf they love 
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what I’m here for, as insulation, so you will 
not get yourself needlessly disturbed.” 

“Well,” Tom said, “‘the disturbance is over, 
isn’t it? I did what she wanted, didn’t I?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ Harry said, “absolutely, every- 
thing that is basic is done. We have a letter 
here from Rhoda, a nice letter. She’s a civilized 
girl, you know.” 

He wanted to say that he knew that she and 
the whole thing were civilized, but it was not 
civilized to lose one’s self-control. “All right,” 
he said, ‘‘what’s in the letter?” 

He could still remember the impersonality 
of his lawyer’s voice. ‘Well, the first thing 
you’ve probably guessed already, because 
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talk’s been going around. I’ve warned you, 
haven’t I, that you must expect to be talked 
about. First, she gives the news that she’s 
marrying this man Brake, Presley Brake. It 
doesn’t surprise you, does it?” 

There was no way of hiding everything, 
and he felt indecently exposed. “I hadn’t 
heard,” he said. ‘‘When you write her, give her 
my best wishes, will you? Now, is there any- 
thing else?” 

“The else,’’ Harry said, and blinded justice, 
the scales and the sword were gone, “is some- 
thing that surprised and pleased me and I do 
hope you’re going to react in a similar way, 
Tom, because no matter how you construe it, 
it is a generous gesture.” 

“T can’t wait,” he said. ‘‘Go right ahead if 
it’s pleasant.” 

“As you know,” Harry said, “I’ve always 
thought you were quixotic in the separation 
agreement. None of us here felt there was any 
need of your giving her half your cash and 
securities, and now it seems that Rhoda 
agrees. The fact is, Tom, that this second hus- 
band of hers is very wealthy and she wants to 
give the settlement back.” 


freedom. My mother, as well as the Rutland 
Hospital, ran a convalescent home at Belvoir 
which kept her part of the time in the country. 
I had limped to Welbeck Street to have dinner 
with Alan Parsons on the night of the first 
Zeppelin raid. So I hobbled off with Alan to 
Downing Street for last news and on to Olga 
Lynn’s to hear other people’s tall stories of 
“the Zepp being so low that I saw their horrid 
German faces in the searchlight.” 


In the autumn of 1915 we had to suffer 
more losses. George Vernon got dysentery in 
Gallipoli and died, too slowly, in a hospital 
in Malta. Billy Grenfell was killed in France. 
Charles Lister died in Egypt. 

Days were very heavy, heavy with one’s 
heart and the hearts of others. The Rutland 
Hospital expanded. More girls and young 
widows I knew came to work as V.A.D.’s. For 
me it was not whole-time work. I had plenty 
of leisure to be with Duff quietly. 

Having only my bedroom in our hospital 
home, I spent most of my free time in Duff’s 
flat or in the houses of our well-wishers—the 
Parsons, the Montagus and Katharine As- 
quith. There was no more a Tree house. Iris 
was married at eighteen in America, and Felic- 
ity, too, had a family. Duff and I used to cry 
together in his flat at 88 St. James’s Street. 

People returning from Egypt told of Letty’s 
confidence in Ego’s safety. He had been miss- 
ing since April. She returned in May, cruelly 
anxious but wearing a brave face, stalwart in 
her hopes. Soon we were to hear official news 
that he was a prisoner in Turkey. Radiant with 
relief and thankfulness, she sent innumerable 
parcels of food and clothes and books and 
daily letters. Our own joy was out of bounds. 

I remember, a few days after the torment of 
anxiety had been stayed, going to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and standing godmother beside 
Duff, the godfather to Raymond Asquith’s 
little son. The dean was officiating and Margot 
held the child at the font. She wanted to 
whisper to the dean that Kitchener had been 
drowned, but he was too deaf to hear. After 
two attempts she broke into the service and 
bawled the story into his ear. It was dramatic. 

There was a memorial service for Kitchener 
in the great cathedral. Kneeling beside me, 
Letty whispered, ““To think we might be at 
Ego’s requiem.” And all the while Ego was 
dead. He had been killed in a flash near the 
Sinai desert. 

Edward Horner, who had been injured, 
recovered enough to be sent back to his regi- 
ment. I was to see him but once again. Only 
a few months before we had had to hear the 
worst of all our losses. Raymond Asquith was 
killed. By his death everything changed except 
the war that ground its blind, murderous 
treadmill round and round, with no sign of 
the beginning of the end. 

Duff had become the most precious treasure 
in my keeping. We had been spending every 


If there had been fewer things to think about 
at once, life always would have been happier, 
but usually it was impossible to get one thing 
separated from another. 

“She wants to give it back?’ he said. “I 
don’t quite get it.” 

“That’s right, she wants to return it.” 

“With those common stocks that were 
bought in the thirties,” he said, “the whole 
thing must amount to pretty nearly five hun- 
dred thousand dollars on paper.” 

Harry Bleek nodded. ‘‘No doubt he’s mak- 
ing a settlement on her. Believe me, he can af- 
ford it, even with the gift tax.” 

The impulses that made one act were never 
the logical ones. Given perspective, he could 
not tell whether he had still been in love with 
Rhoda at the time or whether his main feeling 
had been jealousy. 

‘All right,” he said, ‘“‘thank her and tell her 
I don’t want it. I can worry along the way I 
am.” 

There was a cold, disapproving silence. “I 
wish you’d think that over,”’ Harry said. 

‘All right,’ he said, “‘consider it thought 
over. Just tell her I refuse.” 


“Tom,” Harry said, ‘““do you mind if I ask 
you a somewhat personal question? I wouldn’t 
if it were not germane to your situation, and if 
we had not been friends so long.” 

“Why, no, of course not, Harry,” he said. 
“Go ahead and ask it.” 

“Are you planning to marry Miss Hope- 
dale? It’s been in the Hollywood gossip col- 
umns, you know.” 

It was not a bad maxim to tell the truth and 
nothing but the truth. The only difficulty was 
that one never knew exactly what the truth 
might be because truth very seldom precipi- 
tated out of thought in a true, crystal form, 
and all sorts of extraneous half-truths had a 
way of mingling with it. 

*‘The thought has crossed my mind, but not 
seriously,” he said. “I’ve not taken the matter 
up with Miss Hopedale even off the record.” 

He had never seen Bleek in court, but he 
could believe that his persistence might be 
something in the nature of an achievement. 
“Then there is a possibility?” 

“‘Oh, yes. I take it you disapprove?” he said. 

In the last analysis, how much did he know 
about Harry Bleek, in spite of their years of 
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moment snatched from my hospital and his 
Foreign Office work with each other and for 
each other. To be together being all-important, 
it is surprising that we did not think or talk 
about marriage. It must have been supersti- 
tious or a sensible resolve to give it no con- 
sideration till the war’s end. 

In the spring his release from the Foreign 
Office was probable—almost certain—and one 
warm night in a Sussex garden he told me he 
was liberated and had joined the Grenadiers. 
A subaltern in the Guards had then as short a 
life as a fighter pilot in the Battle of Britain. 
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Lack of money is the root of all evil. 
MARK TWAIN 


In July he left for the cadet school at 
Bushey. His first letter was a cry of pain: 


I have been here for three hours, but I will not 
tell you about it for fear of making you cry. One is 
not allowed to go to London except with special 
leave which I’m told is hard to get. I shall not see 
you for a long time... . 


But in the next letter he had got to London, 
dined at his club and his ‘“‘untroubled mind” 
had come back: 


... bringing courage, joy and hope so that I was 
happier than I have been since I left you. I’m 
ashamed of my former misery. It was because 
everything was so different to what I expected. 
Now I shall enjoy it. 
Bushey 
I like you for not avoiding the theme of death 
and I think to talk of it is a form of insurance. I 
am not frightened of it, you know, just as I 
wasn’t frightened of coming here. I’m too curious 
and too avid of novelty to fear the unknown. 


Things improved. We were enterprising and 
contrived meetings imaginatively. There were 
country houses where we could meet for 
thirty-six hours, and there was one long week- 
end spent with the Horners at Mells. Edward 
was home on leave. It was to be his last real 
one with Duff, Michael Herbert, Tommy 
Bouch and Katharine Asquith. Her heart was 
broken since Raymond’s death, and mine des- 
perately ill with love’s fear. 

My brother John had married Kathleen, the 
youngest and most beautiful of the Tennant 
sisters. She was pure and lovely as an anem- 
one, and we gathered her to our house with 
delight. John was to survive the war and live 
happily with his bride for many years. That 
summer she was living with her baby at the 
old Rowsley house, which I revisited. 

Duff passed his examination and came back 
to London and soldiered at Chelsea Barracks, 
and six firelit winter months were before us, 


two of them to bring unbearable sadness. 
Edward Horner was killed in November while 
defending a village near Cambrai. It was over- 
whelmingly dreadful. Katharine broke it to 
me. Together we told Lady Horner. Duff, 
though battered by the blow, was invincible in 
spirit, while I felt like pulling the clothes over 
my coward’s head. 

To make the sadness more poignant and 
the situation more macabre, Patrick Shaw- 
Stewart was on his way to London from 
Salonika for what was to be his last leave. He 
had not heard of Edward’s death. Venetia 
told him on the telephone. The festivities ar- 
ranged for him were muffled, however much 
we tried to make them glitter. His leave was, 
alas! unspontaneous and sad. 

Duff wrote in his diary: “So ends 1917 
which has been I think the least happy year 
that I have lived.’’ As he wrote, he did not 
know that Patrick had been killed in France 
the day before. 

As the weeks galloped along toward the 
spring offensive, the more listless and crippled 
my inner self became. There was only Duff for 
consolation—Duff my most loved and most 
feared for. 

The dreaded day of his departure fell in 
April. His mother, the most selfless of women, 
would not be there to see him go but rather 
chose to say good-by in the hall of some hotel 
and to walk away without looking back. She 
knew of our deep attachment and gave it all 
the blessings she had to give. 

In France Duff wrote in his diary: “I wrote 
to Diana and tried to say how much I loved 
her but failed, failed.” So little did he fail 
that, re-reading those dear letters from France, 
I see it was in that battle time that marriage 
became the true goal of our days. 

To continue the same life of the Rutland 
Hospital and move among ghosts and desola- 
tion was unfaceable, and I determined to re- 
turn to Guy’s Hospital. I knew it would hurt 
my mother deeply, but I would perhaps have 
hurt her more with tears and sulks and love- 
sickness at home. My sister Letty was living 
and nursing at the Rutland Hospital. 


April 30 Arlington Street 

It all went off far worse than I feared. When 
Her Grace came in I started bravely enough 
with ““Now darling, about Guy’s” then hands 
up, shrieks, gasps for restoratives, so I with- 
drew and sent Letty to calm her. . . . I long to 
know how much she connects this great re- 
monstrance with love or sorrow for you. Now 
this morning the continuance of scenes and 
ravings makes me waver, and if I waver now 
I shall always waver, so I must try not to. 


I] P.M. 

I’ve had it out with mother. She was pa- 
thetic—tamed—and bleated of the loneliness 
of her life. She thinks Guy’s is a penance. For 
what? Too much love, or too much suffering? 
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relationship as lawyer and client? Harry was 
another of those fagades behind which there 
was not much reason to look, except intellec- 
tual curiosity, and he had never ventured to 
look very far. 

“Both as a lawyer and as a friend,” Harry 
said, “I cannot say that I either approve or 
disapprove. I have not had the pleasure of 
meeting Miss Hopedale, only reading of her 
and seeing some most alluring photographs. 
Besides, Tom, I have given up long ago advis- 
ing friends or clients about their private lives, 
save as regards the possibilities of potential 
legal entanglements which I am sure you, and 
Miss Hopedale also, will have the good taste 
to avoid. I can only venture one remark. I sup- 
pose you will, and I believe you should marry | 
someone. The position is more normal than | 
single blessedness.”” | 

His mind had moved automatically to the — 
Bleeks’ faithfully treated salt-box house in — 
West Redding. | 

“T don’t know what I’m going to do,” he . 
said, “but I do feel lonely.” 


(To be Concluded) t 


So my mother was almost reconciled and I 
must have had a lull and licked my wound at 
Belvoir, for it is from there that I wrote on 
May 4, 1918: 















































John and his wife are too happy. I think © 
all the time how happier we should be. I saw | 
them this morning running about. picking © 
flowers and cherry-blossom boughs and they | 
brought me millions of cowslips, laughing, 
and asked to make cowslip balls for their 
baby. After lunch I ran rather exultantly to a 
far garden and there I found so many thou- 
sands and profusions ef red and white ca- 
mellias that you would have been by me in the’ 
first flash, if summoning by wish or will was 
possible. All round were high blood-red maple 
trees and I climbed one because it was a very 
easy kind of tree and I hadn’t done such a. 
thing for fifteen years. It was so hot and bird-— 
haunted, and so much the day we have waited 
for. I remember that I gave up and sobbed on } 
a little stone. There was no one to ask me why 
I wept, so soon I stopped, but knowing that | 
this year my spring is in you, and that alone I 
might as well be without eyes or ears—better, 
in fact. 


8 May, 1918 Guy’s Hospital 

I arrived this morning and was sent to a 
women’s surgical ward—not bad, you know, 
cleanish and a few lovely children, glowing 
consumptives who shame one very much when 
the soul bleats or revolts. I lunched at the un- 
usual hour of 11:15 off a portion of dreadful | 
past fish. It could not have been worse fish, so 
I shall fine down, I hope, though tonight I) 
made good with a melon that Venetia sent me, 
bless her, and mugs of cocoa and toast ane 
butter and cold rice pudding at a “‘feast”’ in the 
kitchen with my co-wardworkers. One has to 
hide everything. I spent fifteen minutes looking 
for a suitable cache for the remnants of 4 
melon, a bottle of methylated for sore backs, 2 
cloth and an ounce of margarine, but wher 
ever I thought to have found a niche a nurse 
would whisper, “I shouldn’t leave them there, 
nurse; the night people know that place.” 


May 9 : Guy’s 

So little time to write: 7:30 A.M. to 8 P.M, 
and with the exception of }4 for lunch and %) 
for tea, during which I hang my legs in col¢| 
water just to calm them, one is not off one’s 
feet. It was one of our spring days, but oné¢ 
must lead the leisured life to appreciat 
weather. I’m glad to say, once busy, it matte! 
little except to one’s general spirits. The poo 
don’t notice it at all. Another thing about tl 
poor that surprises me is that when friends, 
chiefly relatives, come to see them sick, t 
as often as not sit in a complete silence f 
an hour and a half, occasionally broken b 
‘Feelin’ very poorly, dear?’ or some suc 
rhetorical remark. But what amazes me abot 
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LIPTON SOUP GIVES YOU 
FRESH HOME-COOKED TASTE 


...wholesome, hearty nourishment in every bowl! 








The friendly aroma of Lipton Chicken Noodle Soup 


makes everyone within “‘snifling” distance soup-hungry. 


The lively taste of real chicken broth and enriched 
egg noodles satisfies that hunger for real soup. 


There’s so much good in Lipton 
Soup Mixes... body-building proteins, 
carbohydrates for energy, minerals and 
vitamins essential to good nutrition. 


And it’s so good for you. Lipton uses the good, 
nourishing kind of ingredients you'd use yourself. 
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When you’re hungry for fresh home-cooked flavor, 


try any one of five Lipton soups. Ready in minutes. CHICKEN NOODLE + ONION 


GREEN PEA e TOMATO VEGETABLE 


7 


BEEF VEGETABLE 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 110 
them is their lack of question or curiosity 
about themselves. They are all afraid of can- 
cer. They have all got it. They have the words 
“Diagnosis: carcinoma” written over their 
beds, big. They say as a rule, “What is glands? 
Not cancers, are they?” I say “Oh, no, dear, 
not cancer,” and there they leave it. 
I’m so dead and stale and unignited without 
you, Duff darling. They won't love me as much 
as they did, I'm really afraid. 


May 12 Guy's 
I drove home at 9:30 alone (you could not 
have let me do that) in an open taxi. The flash- 





lights were playing magically and I found my- 
self addressing a very complicated and exact- 
ing prayer to the Power of Lives aloud, to the 
effect that you might not be killed, or might be 
restored very quick to my very arms, that 
nothing should touch your face or arms, at 
least not both arms, but I didn’t mind your leg 
or rib, and so on for ten minutes before I 
caught myself up. 


B.E.F. [British 

May 7 Expeditionary Force] 
Censoring the men’s letters is sometimes 
amusing but usually monotonous, and their 
love letters are so shamefully like one’s own in 


== - 
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EXPENSE 


LY Edit Flog Chants 


It’s true that really outstanding discoveries in cosmetic science are rare. But here 
is one of them! Our research scientists have discovered an ingredient... perfected 
a formula...to give you benefits of a hormone-enriched cream in a form that has no 


significant systemic effect. Such a product must be used to be appreciated. Such a 


product is DERMAJEUNE. 


Edith Rehnborg Cosmetics, a Division of Nutrilite Products, Inc., proudly offers 
® FREE! FOR YOUR PERSONAL USE@® a complimentary jar of 
DERMAJEUNE-—the unique cream enriched with a recently developed hormone 


ingredient in a form that has no significant systemic effect, yet helps keep any skin 


soft. supple. and youthful looking. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO: 


EDITH REHNBORG COSMETICS + BOX 102 - BUENA PARK, CALIF. 


ce” eames ~~ totes “at 


Please senda FREE jar of Dermaje 
ETO: 








zone 
and Hawaii only. Offer expires March 1, 1959. 






—_____ State 


thought though not so prettily expressed. One 
man wrote today: “A lot of ships were needed 
to bring the British army to France. Only two 
will be wanted to take it back, one for the men 
and the other for the identity disks.” There is a 
rumor that we may be going to where Kath- 
erine is. I don’t think for a moment it’s true. 


May 12 BIEE: 
Yesterday afternoon I went for a walk with 
young d’Erlanger. He described to me his 
parents’ palace in Tunis, which sounded all 
that we have ever dreamed—terraces going 
down to the sea and orangeries on the beach: 
Thinking of you, I muttered that it sounded a 
suitable spot for a honeymoon. He (aged 19) 
said he intended never to marry, that he was 
like Alfred de Musset and that all he cared 
for in love was “la conquéte et la rupture.” 1 
said—modestly—that I had never made a con- 
quéte and was not, I thanked God, ruptured. 
I then abstracted my thoughts and built 
Somerset Houses in the air for you and me. I 
thought how happy we should be and how 
marriage could brush no bloom from our ro- 
mance. If we survive the war, which is a serious 
obstacle, it seems absurd that any smaller ones 
should stand in our way. Tell me what you 
think of this if ever you think of it at all. 


May 15 BEF. 

... While I was writing the above one of my 
brother officers walked by with another officer. 
I hailed them. I am sitting outside under an 
awning. They confessed that they had a ren- 
dezvous but sat down to have a drink until 
their friends arrived. Presently up turned a 
little poll with a wonderful command of the 
English language and with the 
promise of her sister and if neces- 
sary another friend waiting at 
home for entertainment. I excused 
myself saying that I must write my 
letter and as she led off the two 
victims she said to me quite 
prettily, “If you are writing to 
your sweetheart, say that a French 
girl wanted you very much but 
that you were faithful.” 


May 15 Guy's 

By this time maybe you are with your 
battalion, and though you calm me it’s all I 
can bear, but I must wear blinkers and see it as 
nearer your return. This morning they said to 
me, “Would you like to have a half day, nurse, 
it’s less than your due?” It was forced upon me 
and I could see nothing but disappointment at 
the waste of free hours without you to breathe 
the quiet warm air with me. Dropped in at 24 
for dinner with Beaverbrook, Venetia, Diana 
Wyndham and Nelli. Beaverbrook talked of 
the Daily Express and of how much of his 
interest he gave to it. 

In the middle of all this I got my Guy’s 
panic and ran wildly from the house, leaped 
into a taxi and crossed Westminster Bridge. It 
looked so wonderful in the pale dead crepus- 
cule light and that half-finished building that 
we love brought my desire for you back till I 
stretched my arms out to it. It looked tonight 
so like our generation—great straight aspiring 
pillars cut off at the same time before they 
bore the weight they were built for—too lovely 
an edifice to be half built, but so beautiful in 
its abrupt cessation. There are two high fin- 
ished columns. They looked like you and me. 


l do not remember how Max Beaverbrook 
became so woven into this period. It was dur- 
ing Duff’s time in France that the Montagus 
and I saw almost daily this strange attractive 
gnome with an odor of genius about him. He 
was a great excitement to me. Although Duff 
and he were never to be happy in their rela- 
tionship, I am to this day devoted to him. 


May 16 Guy's 

Today was a dog day, unparalleled in beauty 
but of terrific devitalizing heat. We all shirked 
work, and were crusty with the patients. No. 2 
regained a little lucidity when I was attending 
to her tonight-and kept on repeating, “It’s not 
right, dear, I know it’s not right. You shouldn’t 
do it. It’s not right for you to do it.” Fora 
long time she couldn’t explain what was 
wrong, then at last, ““You’re too clean to touch 
me, nurse, I know it’s not right you should 
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have to, and don’t do it. I know I’m not fit for 
you to touch.” It was horrible and all said 
very blankly and quietly. Mrs. 22, opposite, 
says she doesn’t like to see her so quiet “‘cos 
it’s the quiet ones what always springs.” 


June 2 Guy's 
Today I took a florid buxom young girl’s 
nightdress off, preparatory to washing her, 
and there on her firm white arm I saw tattooed 
a large scroll encircled with red and white rose 
wreaths. On the scroll was inscribed the name 
“Bill Baldwin.” Was it not charming? The 
confidence of unalterableness, the pain en- 
dured, the chaff of her future husband—a 
Maupassant might be written, I thought, on 
the succeeding lovers’ irritation at the eternal 
advertisement. If fickle Fortune sends you 
back to me I think I must have a little laurel 
wreath or “a dove alighting” or something 
adaptable to other explanations and even 
other conditions, of course, but some com- 
memoration of great joy I would like. 


June 3 Guy's 
Today my last day, I am rather glad to find 


myself so very popular with them and the ¢ | 


patients. They bring me bunches of very tired 
flowers when they have their half holiday and 
the young girl patients wink at me to wash 
them. It is nice. ‘2’ has gone to the infirmary, 
but “12” has suddenly developed a disease, in- 
curable, called foetid bronchitis, which makes 
it quite impossible for anyone to tend her un- 
less we burn an incense cone by her bed. Every 
few hours she puts on a gas-mask snout filled 
with disinfectant and breathes it for an hour. 
This she thinks is a treatment, but it’s only 
for the staff’s sake. All the fluid 
in her lungs has gone bad inside 
her. Could anything be worse? 


June 7 Belvoir 

I spent the afternoon prepar-. 
ing food for a picnic which John 
begged. It was such a lovely tea in 
Frog Hollow. The garden is ex- 
actly like a transformation scene 
at Drury Lane, azaleas and sy- 
ringa and asphyxiating smells. There were 
petits pains filled with chicken and lettuce 
and mayonnaise, and feathery jam tarts, and 
cucumber. I thought I would make a meal just 
like it for ourselves, and somehow we should 
be in that garden together, for no breeze can 
reach it and the flowers meet across the paths 
and you would kiss me as we walked, and 1 
should not be afraid and always looking back. 


June 7 B.E-F. 

I am writing this in my tent after tea. My 
tent is the color of spilled claret, a beauty 
which I owe to theories of camouflage, al- 
though it is the color of nothing in nature ex- 
cept a copper beach half finished or a plowed 
field of very red soil. In my tent there is a little 
grave wherein stands my bed, so that I lie no 
higher than the ground. So I am supposed to 
be immune from bombs, and so should anyone 
say to me after dinner, “Will you walk out of 
the air?’ I could reply, “Into my grave.” Do 
you always follow my quotations, or mis- 
quotations? At night one candle makes a tent 
quite light and I feel very romantic in mine. I 
think of Saul in his and David playing to him, 
and of Achilles when he wouldn’t come out, 
and of Richard’s night before Bosworth, and 
Brutus and Cassius both in one tent and I’m 
not surprised they quarreled. 

There is a new moon and a new star. May 
they shine kindly on us and make us happy. 


June 20 Rutland Hospital 

Great success and fun at Max Beaver- 
brook’s last night. He lives at the Hyde Park 
and we had an amazing meal in a sitting 
room—Edwin, Nellie, Mr. Means the Ca- 
nadian representative at the conference, host 
and self. Beaverbrook is terribly attractive. 
Winston’s name was brought up as knowing 
some small point which he could not remem- 
ber. He rang the bell for a confidential servant 
and ordered him to find out where Mr. 
Churchill was dining and ask him to come 
round. After an hour the servant appeared 
and said, ‘Mr. Churchill is on his way, my 
lora.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 115 
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ow well-dressed is your conversation? 


- 


You know you look perfect. The dress was as marvelous as 
you hoped it would be. Eyes approved of you the instant you 
came in the room. 


But the first ight moments of the evening have passed. 
You’re sharing the important world of people, talking and ex- 
changing ideas. What impression do you make now? How well- 
dressed is your conversation? 

If you’re the woman you want to be, your conversation is 
rich in understanding... current, sparkling, worthwhile. Be- 
cause... you read LIFE every week. 

And no wonder! For every week more than 350 superb re- 
porters and photographers cover the world for you. You see 
the most wonderful of what they see, brought dramatically 
close by LIFE’s lively journalism. 


Only LIFE gives you so much understanding...so swiftly, so surely 


LIFE reports events in terms of people...and those people 
become part of your life. The biggest, worldliest news... 
the littlest, loveliest moments come to you vividly, swiftly. 

You understand more about theater, the world’s great art 
—and science, medicine, missiles, politics, international af- 
fairs, even church-going and homemaking. 

Be the unique, informed woman you want to be. Give your- 
self a fuller understanding of the exciting life of the world 
by ordering a LIFE subscription today. 

Special opportunity for Ladies’ Home Journal readers. If you 
are not already a LIFE subscriber, you can get LIFE at only 
$4.97 for 87 issues. Clip this paragraph... paste it on a post- 
ecard and mail it with your name and address to LIFE, Dept. J, 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. We'll bill you later. 
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4 BEAUTYREST 


THE ALL-NEW BEAUTYREST...THE KIND OF 
COMFORT THAT'S KIND TO YOUR BACK! 


The secret is in the springs! And read why 
this newest, most comfortable of mattresses 


actually costs least to own! 


HERE IS COMFORTING NEws for your back, your 
rest and your budget: 


The world’s finest mattress has been made 





finer, firmer—and designed to last longer and 
Ss > 


cost less than any mattress you can buy. 
Let the illustrations on this page show you: 


New power-packed springs are compressed by 
one-third their height. Adds 12% more buoy- 


ant firmness to the unique, all-new Beautyrest. 


Prices slightly higher in Canada. 


“ORDINARY” MATTRESS 


Greater comfort—and Beautyrest has been 
proven to last longer, too. 


In tests at the United States Testing Co., 
Beautyrest lasted three times longer than the 
next best mattress. So the best actually costs 
least to own! 

Your choice of firmness! The brand-new, firmer 
Beautyrest® now meets all normal firmness re- 
quirements. There’s the Extra-Firm Beautyrest 
for those who need added support. Each only 
$79.50. Matching boxspring also $79.50 

And best of all, you can buy a Beautyrest for 
only $1.00 a week after small down payment. 


BEAUTYREST MATTRESS 
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TY 


WONT 
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New Beautyrest springs are power-packed by 


compressing each into separate pockets. Adds 
12% more buoyant firmness than ever before. 





“Single: -bed comfore in a double bed! Beare 
alone has separate springs. No rolling together. 
Heaviest husband cannot disturb his wife’s rest. 


Wenner lasting! Under the pounding of this U.S. 
Testing Co. roller, Beautyrest lasted 3 times as 
long as any of the 20 leading mattresses tested. 





Beautyrest. This 11-year research used methods 


developed by the Sleep Research Foundation. 


BEAUTYREST@ 
by SIMMONS 


Makers of famous Hide-A-Bed® and new Back Care® 
Mattress and new Baby Beautyrest® Crib Mattress. 


Copr. 1958 by Simmons Co., Mdse, Mart, Chicago, Ill. 
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An ordinary mattress has about 200-300 springs. Wired together, they 
sag together. Not free to push up and correctly support the shape of 


your body. “Sag support” 


is bad for your back, comfort, and rest. 


cc . A 39 
strong men, 


New Beautyrest mattress has over 800 separate springs. Like little 
each spring is power-packed and free to push back and 
support your whole body. Best for your comfort, your back, your rest. 


60,000,000 recordings showed sounder sleepon | 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 112 
It is as cold and wet as charity. It hurts me 
less than the warm sun, but it acts upon one 
too very sadly. I’m to have a tooth out this 
morning and I funk the gas terribly, or will it 
waft me to Hardelot and the little good res- 
taurant called Catelan? Perhaps it will take 
me to a lovely grass-grown moat filled with 
irises and lilacs and put your hand in mine, 
‘and sink all fears, till I shall funk the waking. 
P.S.Beaverbrook referred to my father as “‘a 
man of considerable stupidity.” 








































July 4 ‘ B.E.F. 
__ Three letters came from you this morning so 
you do love me after all. Lovely letters from 
| Breccles which made me laugh and one from 
Alan which made me cry. I feel about your 
| love as about a miraculous fortune which has 
come to me and over which I ponder and gloat 
more avariciously than ever the maddest miser 
over his gold. And it is true that I never knew 
how great it was until I came abroad. Imagine 
then the miser’s joy when, counting his shekels 
for the thousandth time, he finds twice as many 
as he thought before. Alan goes on very 
charmingly to urge our marriage and makes 
me think of Shakespeare and Mr. W. H. He 
will not admit impediments. And certainly it 
does seem wicked that so great and unimagin- 
able a joy should be hindered by the miserable 
shortage of crumpled Bradburys. Tell me truly 
what you think about this and about the ir- 
reducible minimum. I think I asked you once 
before and you didn’t answer. 

| I thought of sending you Alan’s letter, but I 
can’t spare it, so I will quote a little. “Diana is 
too lovely at present .. . and, Duffy, she does 
love you so much. I wish you would marry her, 
Duffy. She would take you at once if it were 
practicable. And can’t it be made practicable? 
I don’t suggest that you should do what I did, 
which is to marry on £400 worth of debts, 
though I would like to point out that even a 
crushing burden like that is not a fatal ob- 
stacle to a happy marriage. She is not only the 
most beautiful woman in the world but also 
the best, the most generous, the most warm- 
hearted, the most gentle, the most loyal.” 
Damn him, he appears to think that I am 
hanging back. You surely, darling, have never 
doubted how madly proud and wildly happy 
I should be to marry you under any con- 
'ceivable conditions, how little I should mind 
poverty, how gladly I should renounce all my 
extravagancies and vices, throw away my ci- 





Boy to father: “I don’t think I can use 
that peaceful stuff you told me about.” 
“Why not?” 
“They keep hitting me.” 


Dieting: resisting temptastetion. 


Osteopath: someone who rubs you the 
right way. 


Boy, about a neighbor’s carefree 
housekeeping: “Although it never gets 
any worse, it never seems to get any 
better either.” 


A parent rarely knows the true depth 
of his child’s love until he sees it reflected 
in the eyes of the child’s child. 


The children are grown up when mother 
no longer saves the wishbone. 


Our favorite bride is the one who thor- 
oughly washed her husband’s new shirts 
because the directions read: ‘“Wash and 
wear.” 


gars, tear up my cards, sell all my books—the 
first editions first—study the habits of buses 
and the intricacies of tubes to obtain that in- 
conceivable honor. You don’t believe this. 
You shake your lovely head, your pale eyes 
look reproaches for past transgressions and 
too recent ones but, O my best, you can surely 
see how different it would all be then. How 
gladly I would spurn delights and live labori- 
ous days, and indeed what would it matter 
then how the days were spent? But what 
would Her Grace say and His Grace too? 

SoI propose to you again. It is just five years 
since I did so first, by letter from Hanover in 
fun. Do you remember? I can still remember 
your noncommittal answer. I wonder what it 
will be this time. Whatever it is, my life, it can- 
not make me love you more. 


July 8 Rutland Hospital 

Such a wonderful letter this morning about 
our marrying. It was my cure, my wings. I feel 
it may be so. I know I cannot be as happy 
without you, but these dread days indicate less 
than ever a means. 

Ina sense the world shapes to hide our possi- 
ble squalor; no one shall have motors since we 
cannot. There shall be fewer servants all round, 
and food is not to be bought, but wine shall 
flow which our guests’ other hosts lock up and 
so they’ll love us best, and never pity our 
poverty. 


July 8 B.E.F. 
No mail today from England, which made 
everyone cry but none so much as me. I have 
just written Alan that God knows I never 
needed prompting and that the decision rests 
only with you. And I have pointed out all the 
arguments against—the arguments of the 
star against the moth, of King Cophetua’s best 
friends against the beggarmaid, of all which I 
am probably more sensible than you. So don’t 
think, darling, that I wish to force your hand, 
and you may if you like and find it easier ig- 
nore the matter in your letters altogether. I 
only feel that in a collapsing world it would be 
a great bid for happiness which the’ Fates 
don’t seem likely to bestow on us unless we 
fight for it. As for the pecuniary aspect, while 
the war goes on it hardly matters. Everyone 
lives from hand to mouth and from lunch to 
dinner. Afterward there will surely be work to 
be done. People have started on less and lived 
happily ever afterward. But there, don’t let 
me bother you. Your answer will probably be 
the traditional and I can’t quarrel with it. 





By Marcelene Cox 


One way to make both ends meet is to 
reduce the middle. 


Vegetable: something that teaches a 
child to prefer a sweet. 


“Always get along with neighbors,” 
my Irish grandmother used to advise. 
“Suppose a cyclone came along and de- 
posited your house in their yard and you 
weren’t on speaking terms, what would 
you do!” 


There is nothing sadder than changing 
parents in midstream. 


To women everywhere: Cook a meal 
when you are angry and it will be the 
best you’ve ever cooked. 


Through the years, her style hasn’t 
changed any more than a berry box. 


To a-woman, anything is a bargain if it 
costs enough less to justify going in debt 
for—even if it is more than she can afford. 


July 10 B.E.F. 

How can I support these bitter months of 
separation? If it were not for you I should be 
tranquil and content to waste here a year or 
two. But years of our youth and love I can- 
not spare, nor months nor days nor hours. Do 
you remember Hotspur when the prince kills 
him: “Oh, Harry, thou hast robbed me of my 
youth’’? So the war is robbing us of ours. 

Now that I have complained I feel better. 
“Hope is a lover’s staff.’”’ I must “‘walk hence 
with that.”’ I dedicate myself to you day and 
night, doing always—don’t interrupt—what I 
think you would wish. O love, what architects 
we are of air castles. 


July 17 BLE.F. 

How silly of Alan not to show you my let- 
ter. It was written for your eyes as all I write 
must be and all I do. You say I must not love 
you less. Oh, my darling, fear anything but 
that. Surely I have more grounds of fear than 
you have, for you still live among wine and 
roses and love, surrounded by the ardent 
youth of England while I see nothing but 
dusty veterans lumbering about in sweat and 
lice. But even if I were on Calypso’s isle with 
Helen to wait at table and the sirens to sing 
after dinner I can imagine no enchantments 
or enchantresses which could lure me from my 
fidelity. 


July 23 BiEVE: 

A very pretty letter from you today in which 
you spell propaganda “propregander’”’ and 
“‘proper gander” (I prefer the second) and in 
which you calculate that £8 a week works out 
at over £200. You angel. 


July 28 B.E.F. 

This morning I have been undergoing in- 
struction in patrolling, which means learning 
how to crawl which most of us can do before 
we walk and I found I hadn’t forgotten. But it 
was bad crawling weather this morning and I 
didn’t enjoy it. 

Isend you a dreadful photograph taken just 
before the last battle. I look like a startled hare 
that has suddenly seen a joke. 

Good-by. When are you going to marry me? 


August 9 B-E-F- 
This must be a short letter as it is written in 
my sleep time and I am tired. All last night I 
was crawling and I am to do the same tonight. 
T like it as long as the ground is dry, though the 
thistles rather spoil it. It’s just like stalking. 


August I1 B.E.F. 

These last two nights I have spent crouch- 
ing and crawling. As I lay flat on the dun wet 
ground I pictured your party at dinner— 
Birrell fingering his port glass benignly; Ed- 
win, stomach thrust forward with sunken chin 
and listening eyes; Venetia fingering her hair, 
speaking seldom and with quick assurance 
while watching with anxiety the servants, the 
food; Mary slightly flushed and wind-blown; 
you leaning forward and from side to side like 
the conductor of an orchestra, calling at will 
for the right sound from each instrument. 
That, you see, is what I am thinking of when I 
ought to be thinking of the enemy and of a 
thousand other things. We have a password on 
patrol and last night I nearly gave them 
“Diana,” but I was too shy to. Would you like 
to think of fierce men crawling about no man’s 
land in the darkness and whispering your 
name to one another when they meet? 


August 22 Rutland Hospital 

The days I have dreaded almost most are 
upon us. I have not known what to do with my 
easeless self, telephoning unceasingly to Os- 
bert for news, which he never had. Bed all the 
afternoon in despair and up at seven to go and 
meet K. Every means of locomotion is on 
strike, so for ten minutes I wrestled with a man 
in the pub to take me to Victoria. At last he 
consented on condition of high payment and 
instant dismissal. Suddenly halfway down St. 
James’s he stopped and asked me if I was the 
young lady who went rowing with the officer 
on the Serpentine some months ago and gave 
him some sweets for his children. Then I 
started crying and he said he’d wait up for 
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either of us all night, and I poured out my mis- 
ery of fear to him, relieved to find anyone to 
whom I could. K. never came, though I waited 
for two trains. It was a cruel disappointment, 
for she might have heard some news. I feel so 
certain that the Guards are in. 


August 25 Wilton Park, Beaconsfield 


When I put out my light last night I thought 
of you desperately, maybe mortally ill in 
France, and how my coming to you should be 
accomplished. I had to settle everything then— 
my first step, who I should make my appeal 
to. A. J. Balfour? Cowans? Beaverbrook? A 
threat of suicide if they opposed, and how it 
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How to live witha 
sweet tooth and 


LOVE IT! 


A sweet tooth is fun with non- 
fattening SWEETA. One or two tab- 
lets (or drops of liquid) sweeten 
coffee or tea deliciously... with- 
out adding a single 
calorie. Wonderful in 
cooking, too. Get it at 
your pharmacy... 


SWEETA 
made by SQUIBB 
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Brush better in the 


DANGER ZONE 


where 4 out of 5 cavities 
strike. Use the 
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ANGLE TOOTHBRUSH j 











bent like your dentist's 
mirror to make it 
easier to reach and 
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should convincingly be phrased; my luggage 
and what it should include—V.A.D.’s clothes, 
officers’ khaki, in case. My letter to mother— 
all the wording of a frank and total confes- 
sion, not to be sent till I was entrained. I know 
(and still know) they cannot keep me from 
you. Then finally my finding you. It all pos- 
sessed me too much. Seven struck before I 
slept and today I have felt a trial to my com- 
panions though a little calmed by a morning 
and evening inquiry to the War Office. 
Perhaps this may be all a prophecy. I calcu- 
late you went in the 21st and that by now bad 
news would have sought me out, but how 
vague are one’s conjectures. My darling, I 























write about myself, when I should be encour- 
aging you and praising you and convincing 
you of my courage and belief and hope in you. 
No one but you among the fighting millions 
is thought of so continuously or adored more. 


1 A.M., August 23 B.E.F. 

Had no moment to write. Am safe, well and 
happy. Have no moment now. Telephone to 
mother to say all is well. I have been wonder- 
fully lucky for two days and three letters from 
you ten minutes ago crowned my luck. I adore 
you. Don’t worry. Probably shan’t be able to 
write tomorrow. The Germans are charming 
and always surrender. 
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August 25 B.E.F. 

I have so much to say, so much to tell you, 
so much to thank you for, so many lovely let- 
ters to answer and their beauty to comment 
on, that I feel like St. John when he completed 
his Gospel in despair of ever writing all he had 
to say. 

I am going to shirk telling you of the first 
day of the battle. There was from the start at 
5 A.M. until about 10:30 a thick mist. One 
couldn’t see a yard. The second day we re- 
mained where we were in boiling sun under 
heavy shellfire suffering from thirst. I have 
been thirsty all my life but never quite so 
thirsty as that. We thought to be relieved that 
night and lived on the hope. But as night came 
on we learned that we were to make another 
attack at 4 A.M. 

My platoon of thirty was then reduced to 
ten and as we were forming up for the attack 
I discovered that my sergeant was blind 
drunk—a dreadful moment. And it was fol- 
lowed by the most glorious of my life. A full 
moon, a star to guide us, a long line of cheer- 
ing men, an artillery barrage as beautiful as 
any fireworks creeping on before us, a feeling 
of wild and savage joy. The whole battalion 
won their objective under the scheduled time. 
I was the first of my company in the German 
trench. I boast like a Gascon, but it was what 
the old poets said war was and what the new 
poets say it isn’t. 

And then, darling, but this is a secret-—I am 
covered with glory. Personally I am as proud 
as a peacock though I have an affectation of 
modesty that is very deceptive. 

Darling, I haven’t begun to write to you to 
tell you what I want to say, to thank you for 
letters and books and 
lovely pictures, but I want 
this letter to go tonight and 
I rather want now to go 
and listen to the band and 
gossip about the battle, so 
I will go on tomorrow. raise!” 
August 27 BEF. 

The incident of the taxi 
driver is so beautiful that _ 
it must have lightened that dark day. Bless 


his kind grateful heart and remembering eyes. ° 


That was the day you cried waiting for me at 
the flat. Cast your secrets upon the Serpentine 
and you shall find them after many days. 

Now I am waiting for a horse to carry me to 
Details. So if the battalion does go in again, 
which is possible, I shan’t go with them. I con- 
fess very reluctantly to the faintest tinge of 
regret should this occur. I have come to be a 
little sentimental about my platoon, and don’t 
quite like to think of the ten survivors going 
back to the battle without me. As we were 
coming out on Saturday evening, marching 
peacefully and very slowly over these quiet 
uplands where men didn’t dare show them- 
selves three days before, lit by a perfect sunset, 
the tired men crooning popular songs as they 
went, the commanding officer and the briga- 
dier rode by. And I heard the commanding 
officer say ““That’s Duff.” The brigadier came 
up and praised me till I blushed. He said that 
the whole brigade had done marvelously but 
that my platoon had simply shone. I wished 
so then that you could share my content that 
moment, for my happiness was marred by 
knowing that you were probably miserable. 

Don’t, darling, repeat to anyone all the 
boastful stories which my vanity makes me tell 
you. It is not my vanity only but my desire to 
make you share all my joy. 


August 29 B.E.F. 
Here comes the post. Is there one from you? 
Oh, the excitement of the slow distribu- 

tion—an ox-eyed man clumsily fingering the 

thin envelopes, gazing doubtfully at the offi- 
cers who go on reading, writing, playing pa- 
tience, hiding their anxiety. One letter for me 
and that from you, darling. O faithful heart. 


August 30 Rutland Hospital 

If you had told me of a heart, gray and shak- 
ing with dread of pain, or of stabbing men 
that they might not ask for help, I would love 
you no less, nor am I in any way astonished— 
well, yes, I am a little surprised in Fortune’s 
attitude, knowing her hostility to me. You 
have blamed me for having so little belief in 


The fly sat on the axle tree 
of the chariot wheel and 
said, ‘‘What a dust do I 


Were 
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the capacity of those I love, and yet I was as 
sure of you in this respect as I might be of the 
sun’s shining, so all my jubilance has gone to 
join yours and I soar above tragedy today in 
thinking of your delight and sudden tyranny 
over people’s opinion of you. I see you as a 
tried Mars and would rejoice in Vulcan’s net. 

I cannot cease to read your letters and ac- 
count. I love the C. O. for pointing you out as 


“Duff.” I love to think of your men’s pride in « 


you as you reached the guns. I love to think 
that even strangers will admire you as I do. 
Tell me truly any succeeding and belated ap- 
preciations and commendations. Write like a 
peacock of Gascony. It delights me. I told K. 
and Venetia and A. under seal of secrecy. Tell 
me when I may brag. 


September 21 B.E.F. 
Your letters have taken to coming in pairs 

again, bless them. There were two today. 
More officers are coming out to us, which is 


good. I really ought to get to Paris soon. If you | 
were married to me you could meet me there. ’ 
Why aren’t you, pray? Oh, I am weary of the — 
war—weary of the society of soldiers, the color | 
of khaki, the jargon of militarism, the dullness — 


of safety, the discomfort of danger, the barren’ 
wasted country and the autumn weather. 
Tired with all these from these would 
I be gone 
Save that to die I leave my love alone. 


September 27 Arlington Street 
I’ve just got a lovely letter from you before 


the battle. I am praying almost aloud that you 


are out again unscathed. It’s a lovely, lovely 
morning, every tree still clothed and green and 
the street will be clear and 
brightly colored when I go 
out. I have walked with you 
on such mornings and once 
driven to Golders Green; 
and often bought brioches 
for Fido’s breakfast in St. 
James’s Street. 
I spoke too soon. Max 
has just rung up to say the 
- big English attack is devel- 
oping this morning and incidentally that the 
Bulgarians have asked for peace. I have a silly 
belief that if I should control my fear (which 
I couldn’t do) and think all well till wrong is 
proved that then I should lose my grasp of you 
that tethers you to safety. 


AESOP 


September 25 BLEF: 
Tomorrow before dawn I fight a battle. I 
only fear death when I think of you because 
you are all that I cannot bear to leave in life. 
Apart from you I could be absolute. You must 
be brave and must remember that battles ter-- 
ribly disorganize the post. . . . Read no fore- 
bodings in the first pages. I have none. 


September 27 B.E.F. 

I have fought another battle and am none 
the worse. We started in darkness after a wet 
night and there was a good deal of death about 
at first. Then the sun rose beautifully and the 
enemy fled in all directions including ours with 
their hands up, and one had a glorious victori- 
ous Ironside feeling of let God arise and let 
His enemies be scattered. And then they came 
back again over the hill and one was terrified 
and had a ghastly feeling of God is sunk and 
His enemies doing nicely. But we shot at them 
and back they went and God arose again. This 
happened three times. And now the battle has 
rolled away and I am tired, tired and wonder- 
ing where I shall be tonight. I am so dirty. The 
Germans hate the war even more than we do, 
thereby proving their superiority. 


October 8 Arlington Street 

You have made me feel so well and cured; 
as I walk down the streets highheaded and 
jubilant, people accost me with congratulation 
on your gain. May I put D. S. O. on the en- 
velope? I do so like it. 


October 1 B.E.F. 
I am obsessed with the thought of Paris, 
tortured with fear lest anything should happen 
between now and the 9th to stop me going, 
tormented with impossible dreams of your 
meeting me there, constructing a thousand 
schemes to make your presence possible. 
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Is Paris impossible? Cannot you rack your 
fertile brain, so cunning to contrive, so sure to 
execute? It would be the Austerlitz of your 
diplomacy. 


Hotel Mirabeau, 
8, rue de la Paix, Paris 
Carroll and I arrived at Amiens in time for 
_ Junch. It was delightful—such a spirit of joy 
- and victory abroad as made the eyes water. 
- The streets full of inhabitants returning, stag- 
_ gering under their household goods and 
|. carrying the canary in their right hand, all so 
. happy to find their own house standing and 
that of their neighbor blown to hell. We had a 
Gargantuan lunch and visited the cathedral 
which has been hardly in the least damaged. 
We arrived here at about half past nine to find 
the Ritz crowded, so we came here. We had a 
little supper in our sitting room, played a game 
of cards and went peacefully to bed expecting 
to sleep for ages. But either the unaccustomed 
comfort of soft bed and linen sheets intervened 
or else the keen bright air of this beloved city 
woke me. At all events I could not sleep after 
seven but lay and read and breakfasted and 
was happier than any king that I have ever 
read of. When I at last got up and went out I 
was almost intoxicated with delight. 

We will come here when we are married and 
walk slowly about the sunny streets and linger 
before the shopwindows and you will enjoy 
everything that I enjoy and I will enjoy you. 


October 7 


October 11 Arlington Street 

Such excitements since I wrote this morning. 
William (our dear ally) coming up met my eyes 
with a look of panic, so unusual in a menial 
that I asked him if he was well. At ten he called 
Sister Whyte and raved at her madly—mad. 
Trembling and incoherently he tried to explain 
what he could not. He had dreamed of me, he 
said, and it had upset him terribly. He asked if 
he was a criminal. And if so, what was his 
crime? He wanted to die before he did worse. 
Sister quieted him a little and sent for the 
cook’s husband to come and keep an eye on 
him. The whole story is like a lodging-house 
shocker. By one our beloved William, ne- 
glected for a few minutes by the cook’s hus- 
band, had found a penknife in a drawer and 
forced its flimsy rust into his throat, narrowly 
|} missing the carotid, and after this he was 
borne away to a mental institution, and I feel 
teally sad. I must go and see him tomorrow. 
Such a day for the servants. They are totally 
disorganized with the stimulus of crime and 
tragedy. 

Do you still love me, Duff? I dreamed last 
night that you returned, but your teeth were 
black and pointed like a dog’s, and slightly 
|) bloodstained. I felt it to be the stain of the 
brutality of war (silly) and loved you less. A 
cruel dream. 


October 28 B.E.F. 

They have just come and told me that I go 
on leave on the Ist. I will send you every breath 
of rumor of news about it every hour but if I 
‘am lucky I may outspeed may letters. 


The Montagus opened their house in Nor- 
folk for Duff’s leave, and it was there that we 
heard of the kaiser’s abdication. After so much 
| bitter loss it was unnatural to be jubilant. The 
‘dead were in our minds to the exclusion of the 
survivors. Back in London, the armistice so 
prayed for seemed a day of mourning. Duff 
went to bed with the Black Death—influenza 
that was to kill as many as had fallen in the 
war—while I with my mother and what friends 
could be found dined at the Ritz Hotel. I could 
not bear the carnival and slipped secretly 
away to St. James’s Street to moan with Duff 
on his fever bed, and from there to push my 
way disconsolately through the happy crowds. 
My own battle had now to be fought. With 
} Duff recovered and immediately demobilized 
by the Foreign Office, our resolve to marry 
could have no obstacle but one. 





It seems strange that Duff, the love of my 
life, should have spelt anathema to my mother. 
He had never failed in anything he had under- 
taken, he had won glory in the war. He was 
cultured and could quote her two favorite 
poets, Meredith and Browning, ad infinitum. 
Some scales had dimmed her dreamy blue 


eyes that were not to fall from them for many 
a day. 

True, he had no money and was only a 
Foreign Office clerk, but with his pay of £300 a 
year and my allowance of the same amount 
and his mother’s allowance of £600 (which she 
could ill afford) it was not too black a prospect. 

Because of my devotion to my mother I 
found myself shamefully afraid to tell her of 
our irretrievable resolve. 

One night, Viola Parsons offered to come 
to Arlington Street and tell her what I found 
impossible to tell. 

The telling was more terrible than we had 
feared. My mother, who should have been ex- 


SPORTSWEAR FOR EVERYWHERE - INSPIRED 


It's only fair to tell you... 
All virgin wool .. 


pectant, was incredulous. I could hear her 
screams and moans and a night nurse being 
called from the hospital below with sedatives 
to calm her. I felt a murderess and could do 
nothing but wait sleepless for the unhappy 
morning. I think both I and Duff coped with 
it badly. I should have told her I was desper- 
ately in love and thrown myself sobbing on 
her mercy. Instead some silly pride forbade me 
to admit that I loved Duff. Could she not see 
that it was not for wealth or titles that I wanted 
him as my husband? For what then but love? 

Duff talked to my mother and was advised 
to request an interview with my father. In his 
diary Duff wrote: 


or pleats, sheaths or wraparounds, and the original Turnabout®* reversible... 
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At 12 o’clock I went to see the duke. There was 
something grotesquely old-fashioned about the 
interview. He received me very civilly, listened to 
all that I had to say, complimented me on the way 
I said it, added that he had always liked me and 
concluded by saying that he could not possibly 
allow the marriage and preferred not to discuss it. 

I asked if he could give me any reason for his 
attitude and he refused to. I asked whether he 
had heard anything against me. He said he had 
heard nothing. I tried to make him see the un- 
reasonableness of his attitude, but he would say 
nothing except, ‘I am sorry I can say no more.” 


In the concluding installment, Lady Diana describes 
her wedding, honeymoon, and living “beyond our 
means and never in debt.’’—Ed. 


IN OREGON. 
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How to Dress Well on Practically Nothing! 


Rocerds . 


long with her customary enthusiasm and excite- 

ment for a new fashion addition, Barbara plans 

her October investment with extreme caution. She 

needs a winter coat and now is the time to buy. This 

purchase plus her suit and jacket dress will form the 

mainstay of her winter wardrobe—to be worn day 
in and day out now and later on. 


Before making her major 
investment, Barbara lists 
everything already in 

her wardrobe contemplates 
the colors that would fit into 
her fashion scheming: 





N 
w 
B 


lack rayon dress 
with black-and-white 
tweed jacket 


Bright 
blue wool 
overblouse 


Blue tweed suit 


o-: 


Turquoise 
jersey 
blouse 


Fall and winter wardrobe 
fashion $'s spent 


$23.19 
$29.26 
$43.90 


$96.35 


August 
September 
October 





prettily over her tweed suit. 


mohair has a high draped 
neckline and pleated back for 
added fullness. Beige gloves, 
black handbag and shoes 

and a bright turquoise hat. 





Barbara’s choice: bright blue. The front perfectly plain 


beige hat, $3.95, adds her beige gloves and bag, black pumps. 


She shops the stores, narrows her decision to 
several coats. Then . . . she decides . . . and buys the 
one she feels most becoming to her. A wonderful 
wool zibeline in a bright shade of blue. The color, 
a guaranty against gray winter days; the coat, a 
major addition to her wardrobe, and at a price very 
much befitting her fashion $’s . . . $39.95. 


By BET HART 


A beige coat would go 


This one in a wool and 


The coat, $39.95. 





Barbara contemplated 

a blue Orlon-and-Dynel “‘fur.”’ 
This would be especially 
warm—and especially 
pretty with the notched 
collar, flap pockets. 

The coat would look 

very elegant for evening— 
and equally pretty 

as a casual for 

daytime. $59.95. 


with the exception of slit pockets. The back of 

soft pleats gives the coat ample room to be worn over 
her suit or a full dress. Her investment: $39.95... 

to be worn for a long time to come. Barbara buys a 
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Barbara considers making ss 
her coat. (Time devoted to special 
committee meetings prevents her.) This 


could be a black basket weave in a won- 
derful shape and with its own detachable ea 
scarf. Saving money by sewing it 

herself, she might also invest in a black d : 

fox collar—a wonderful addition é 

for a more elegant costume. The coat is 

from Vogue’s Young Fashionables Wardrobe 

a design for beginners. No. E-10.* Cost 

of making, $24.84. Fur collar to buy for $12.95. 


? 
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PRIGENT *For back view, see page 185. 
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by MAXINE DAVIS 


Our twins make their an- 
nual trip to the dentist 
this month. Grandmother 
thinks it’s silly to bother 
with baby teeth; she didn’t! 
Well, they can decay and 
cause toothache just like permanent ones. A 
cavity in a first tooth should be filled. If any 
baby teeth are lost prematurely the arches that 
will hold the teeth for life may not develop 
properly. When the second teeth come in, upper 
and lower ones may not meet and bite evenly 
together as they should—causing inability to 
chew efficiently and marring the child’s 
looks besides. 





Conscientious parents face orthodontic re- 
pairs when that happens. They’re costly in 
time and money, and trying for the sensitive 
adolescent who has to live with those unlovely 
braces in his face. 


Our dentist makes the youngsters understand 
why brushing after each meal is important: 
that food bacteria wiggle in when we eat and 
start to bore holes within 10 minutes. And 
holes hurt! We are firm believers in this wise 
ounce of preventive care. Our dentist explains 
how to make brushing easy and _ pleasant. 
“Brush well,” he says, “but not too hard. Ask 
for a toothbrush not too soft but not too stiff 
either. A/ways use toothpowder. Use cALox.” 


The twins like cALox; it’s easy to use and 
pleasant to taste. They’re proud because they 
each have a tin all their own, just as we do. 
When they grow up they’ll continue to use it; 
they will realize that it cleans effectively, and 
also polishes the teeth—necessary to preserve 
the enamel. Nothing cleans better than powder. 
Our dentist thinks CALox is tops. 


This is the time to pack away summer clothes, 
air blankets, start fall house-cleaning, finish 
canning, and do early fall chores in the garden. 
I always over-work my joints. The mild rheu- 
matism that seldom annoys me gets so nasty 
I snap at the family like a bad-tempered turtle. 
Or did—until our druggist suggested suRIN 
ointment for rheumatism—and for sore 
muscles too. 


Now it’s all fun. When my shoulders ache | 
put hot moist towels on them until the skin is 
warm. Then I apply surin, gently. I know 
there’s no cure for rheumatism or arthritis but 
SURIN’S medication is absorbed by the skin to 
bring marked temporary relief. I also use 
sURIN the same way on the back of my neck. 
It’s bliss! I count on surIN. 


When we have a hot dry autumn, | hate pre- 
paring for winter. The air is full of gnats that 
chew like cannibals and my skin feels as if I’d 
used the grater for a powder-puff. I looked in 
the medicine chest and saw the utot I buy to 
relieve itching, prevent reinfection, and help 
make our adolescents forget their acne. Why 
wouldn’t it also help my irritated skin? So— 
I experimented... 


UTOL turns out to be a versatile salve with 
many uses. Its antibiotic, antiseptic, anti-pain, 
anti-itch ingredients soothed my uncomfort- 
able epidermis as completely as I know it does 
our young’s acne “‘spots.”” Now I always have 
my own tube of uToL. 

During a rugged domestic day | sweat—and 
not like a lady, either! That doesn’t worry me, 
thanks to yopora. Perspiration is normal and 
healthy, but the odor, which comes from bac- 
teria that grow in it, would make me want to 
run away from my own self. New yopora 
cream deodorant takes care of that. It has a 
mild antibiotic content which paralyzes those 
bugs and so averts the unlovely smell they 
cause. It also soothes common skin irritations, 
adding to comfort. © McKesson & Robbins 


BETTER...by McKESSON 


an islander who was evidently a friend of his. 
The two were chatting with their heads to- 
gether. 

Once the clumsy craft had crept away from 
the mainland shore and caught the full sweep 
of the channel breeze in its sail, it began to 
pitch alarmingly. Barry was not a good sailor. 
He pressed the palms of his hands against the 
rough deck to steady himself. 

The girl on his right smiled. She was only a 
child, eighteen or so, but extremely attractive. 
Her dress was made of a gay, multicolored 
print, whereas most of the other female pas- 
sengers wore feed bags or faded blue denim. 

“Hello, father,” she said. ““Comment ¢a va?” 

“Not too well, thank you. Is it always this 
tipsy?” 

“Only for a little while.”’ She was amused by 
his discomfort. ““You’re the new missionary, 
aren’t you?” 

pe leatniene 

“T believe I'll come to your church.” 

“T hope you will,” Barry said with a smile. 
“You haven’t told me your name.” 

“It’s Micheline.” 

“Ts that all? Just Micheline?” 

“Laroche.” 

“Thank you. I’m happy to know you.” 

The blunt bow of the boat crashed into a sea 
at that moment, and the shattered wave flew 
the full length of the deck. The girl named 
Micheline Laroche huddled against him, 
giggling. He thought it best to ignore her, lest 
he encourage a boldness that might become 
embarrassing. They were devils for making a 
white man feel foolish, these young peasant 
girls. He looked for Pradon Beliard again. The 
plantation boy and his friend were still talk- 
ing. 

It was then that Barry noticed the resem- 
blance between the girl at his side and Pra- 
don’s companion. He wondered whether they 
might be brother and sister. There was nothing 
distinctive about the man’s dress. Except for 
faded khaki trousers, he was naked. But he 
sported an enormous ring on the middle finger 
of his left hand, a ring with a square green 
stone; and on a slender gold chain about the 
girl’s throat hung a similar stone. 

The motion of the boat became less violent 
and the sound of the wind’s rushing dimin- 
ished. The island was now close enough so 
that Barry could distinguish a dozen shades 
of green on its steep slopes, and a shimmer of 
sunlight that must be the roof of the church, 
halfway to the top. Thatch-roofed cailles snug- 
gled among the trees. Coconut palms leaned 
gracefully over white-sand beaches. A para- 
dise. There was no other word. 

His companion smiled. “You should see 
Father Mitchell when he makes the voyage. 
Someone always has to hold his head.” 

“Father Mitchell is an old man.’ He won- 
dered if it were true, as Edith Barnett had said, 
that old Mitchell was a victim of vodun. 

Last night at a farewell party given for him 
at the Plantation Couronne, Barry had talked 
to Edith about themselves and about the job 
he was going to. ““Haven’t you been told why 
Mr. Mitchell asked to be relieved?” she asked. 

*‘His health, according to Peter.” 

“He was poisoned.” 


Reccoverias from his shock, he had let a wry 
smile form at his mouth corners. ““People get 
queer notions about vodun, Edith. Have you 
proof that Mr. Mitchell was poisoned?” 

*“Warner Lemke told me. He heard some of 
his workers discussing it.’’ She stepped to the 
veranda rail and stood gazing out into the 
darkness. “I asked Pradon Beliard about it. 
His home is on fle du Vent. His aunt is Mr. 
Mitchell’s housekeeper.”’ Suddenly she turned, 
reaching for his hands. “‘Barry, must you go?”’ 

“You know I must.” 

“When am I going to see you again?” 

“Soon. I’ll be coming back here quite often.” 

Her mouth quivered. She said with an ef- 
fort, ““Just—just be careful on your island, 
Barry. Please.” 

Had Mitchell been poisoned? He didn’t be- 
lieve it. With a shake of his head he put the 
plantation scene from his thoughts and 
turned to watch the approaching shore. 


THE CROSS ON THE DRUM 
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When the anchor was down people crowded 
to the rail and dropped into knee-deep water. 
Barry reached the beach to find Pradon 
Beliard waiting. 

“Tt will take a little time to bring the cargo 
ashore,” the boy said. ‘Why don’t you go on 
up to the mission, sir?” 

“You can arrange to have my things 
brought up?” 

“Of course. Go straight past the little house 
there and follow the path.” 

Barry looked back after climbing a short 
time. Green slopes fell abruptly to the trim 
thatched huts along the shore. He saw tiny 
fishing dugouts tucked away in sheltered 
coves. There were other huts on the hills. 

Soon the trail emerged from the cool shade 
of mango and breadfruit trees and became a 
ladder of boulders. The sun, almost overhead, 
seemed determined to melt him among the 
stones. He took off his coat. With a longing 
glance at the next clump of trees, impossibly 
far above, he sat to wait for new strength. His 
three years on the Fond Marie plain had 
softened him for this sort of thing. 

A sound of footsteps brought his head up. 
He saw a man in khaki trousers climbing to- 
ward him, long legs flowing and arms lazily 
swinging. Pradon Beliard’s pal from the boat. 

“Bonjour, mon pere.” 

“Good day to you. I wish I had your knack 
on these paths.” 

“Tt will come, father.” The polite smile be- 
came a frown almost at once. “But not if you 
sit too long in the sun, eh?” 


If the best man’s faults were written 
on his forehead, it would make him 
pull his hat over his eyes. provers 
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“You're right.”” Barry struggled to his feet. 
“Tl move along.” 

He resumed the climb to the top of the slide, 
which turned out to be the plateau on which 
the mission stood. There were two buildings: 
a miniature church and an L-shaped one-story 
house some forty yards distant. Both had 
corrugated-iron roofs, dark with rust streaks, 
but were otherwise constructed in the same 
fashion as the island huts. 

Barry crossed the baked red earth to the 
house and halted by its door, which stood 
open. He called out in English, “‘Hello! Is any- 
one at home?” 

He heard a muffled grumbling. ‘“Who is it?” 

“Barry Clinton, from Fond Marie.” 

“Good heavens! At this hour? Come in!” 
the voice croaked. “I was taking a siesta.” 

Barry stepped inside, glad to get out of the 
sun. This wing of the house consisted of two 
rooms. The one he stood in contained a num- 
ber of peasant-made chairs and a desk. The 
other was Mr. Mitchell’s bedroom. A strip of 
once-white cloth hung in the doorway. The 
floor was of planks and not very clean. 

The cloth rustled aside and Leander Mitchell 
shuffled into view. His appearance was a 
shock to Barry. He was a hunched-up little 
man with fever-bright eyes, dressed in wrin- 
kled dark trousers anda shirt that badly needed 
laundering. 

“Welcome, welcome! I didn’t dream you’d 
climb from the beach in this heat!” The old 
man thrust him toward a chair. “I’ll get us 
something to drink. Hot today. Been like an 
oven for days. Lucille!’ He looked hard at 
Barry. “You’re too young for this place. 
You’ll be lonely. Can you stand being alone?” 

Barry smiled. All his life he’d been alone. 
What was so terrible about it? 

“It must be difficult,” he said. ‘Especially 
at night when the work’s done.” 

“At night? No, no, not at night. It’s being 
among people who don’t understand you, 
never will and never want to.”” Mr. Mitchell 
sighed. **How’s my friend Peter Ambrose?” 

“Fine. He’s looking forward to seeing you 
tomorrow. He’ll be there with the jeep when 
you get off the boat.” 
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A woman appeared in the doorway. She 
wore a blue denim dress that appeared to be 
no more than a mass of patches held together 
with grime. 

“Lucille, this is Mr. Clinton. He has come 
to take my place.” 

The woman looked Barry over. “I am 
pleased to know you, father.” 

“Thank you, Lucille. I’m pleased to know 
you too.” 

“We'd like something to drink,’ Mr. 
Mitchell said. 

““Rum, you mean?” 

The old man glanced at Barry, who smiled. 
“Not for me, thanks. I’m still climbing that - 
trail.” 

“Some coconut for Mr. Clinton, I think, 
Lucy,” the old man decided. 

His housekeeper went out of the room with- 
out a reply. 


l don’t think she likes me very much.” Mr. 
Mitchell sighed. “I imagine she’s disappointed 
in me. She lived for a time in Anse Ange, and 
our man there has accomplished a good deal. 
He has a handsome stone church and a school. 
He isn’t at the end of the trolley track as Iam, 
and doesn’t have to contend with vodun. At 
least, not the same sort.” 

“T wanted to ask you about that.” 

The island cleric sighed again. ““Ask me how 
to fight it, you mean? If I'd discovered that, I 
wouldn’t be turning my job over to you.” 

“T was told you’ve been poisoned.” 

“T suppose. I have been. I really don’t 
know.” 

“But surely ——” ‘ 

“Oh, they don’t always use the famous 
‘three deadly drops.’’’ The old man waved a 
limp hand in protest. ““When they just want to 
discourage you, they have milder methods. 
You wake up one morning with a headache 
and blame it on the heat. Take aspirin. Head- 
ache seems to go away, but next morning you 
have it again, worse, with an upset stomach. 
You're not really sick; you just don’t feel 
right. Day by day it gets you down a little 
more ——” 

A commotion in the yard interrupted him. 
He struggled from his chair. Barry Clinton 
thought him a very sick man indeed. 

At the door Mr. Mitchell said, “‘This is your 
gear, I imagine.’ Pradon Beliard had come 
into the yard with five men from the beach. 
Motioning them to put down their loads, the 
boy said to Barry, “I told them you would pay 
them a gourde apiece.” 

“Take the stuff back,’ Mr. Mitchell rum- 
bled. ““You know the going rate as well as I 
do. They get fifty cob. If you promised them 
more, you'll pay the rest out of your own 
pocket.” ; 

Barry felt uncomfortable. “I really don’t 
mind ——” 

“Don’t be a fool.’’ The old cleric cut him 
off in English. “‘The lad’s just trying you on 
for size. Give them fifty cob each. Pay them 
yourself. Don’t let him do it.” 

It was not the way Barry would have han- 
dled the situation, but he followed instruc- 
tions. He paid the men and they departed. He 
turned to Pradon Beliard and was startled by 
the malevolence in the boy’s eyes, then dou- 
bly startled by its abrupt disappearance. 

“Good for you, sir.” Pradon was grinning. 
““They told me they wouldn’t come up here for 
less than a gourde. No,” he protested as Barry 
began to count out money for his own serv- 
ices. ““Mr. Barnett instructed me to help you 
get settled.” 

Barry hesitated. He was not sure he wanted 
help in getting settled. “Well, there’s nothing 
to be done today.” 

“I will be here tomorrow then. A demain, 
mon pere.” 

Leander Mitchell led the way back to the 
house. “‘There are four thousand people here. 
Before I came they worshiped their gods of 
vodun. They still do.’”” He shook his head in 
sadness. “I can count on one hand the few 
I’ve really won. But what you want to know is 
who'll be fighting you.” 

Barry nodded. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 122 
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“Number One is a man named Catus 
Laroche.” 

“T met a girl named Micheline Laroche on 
the boat. Very pretty girl.” 

**His sister.” 

“Then I know your Catus, or think I do. 
There was a fellow on the boat who looked so 
much like her.” 

“And wore a ring with a square green 
stone?” 

“That’s right.” 

“His wedding ring,’ Mr. Mitchell said 
dryly. ‘“‘He’s married to one of the Joa.” 

“T don’t think I understand.” 

“Who does? It’s a queer business. There 
was a girl in the capital some years back, a 
popular dancer, married to one of the gods, or 
at least they said she was. One day every week 
she disappeared; spent the day communing 
with him, I suppose. She tired of it finally and 
became the wife of a young fellow in the dance 
troupe. Within a month he was dead, laid low 
by some devilish sickness. The girl went back 
to the hills where she came from.” Mr. 
Mitchell shrugged. “The only thing you've got 
to understand,” he said,“*is that Catus Laroche 
is a devil. He’ll fight you every step of the way, 
every move you make.” 


Barry recalled his brief conversation with 
Laroche on the trail up the mountain. He 
turned and rose slowly to his feet. The man 
they had been talking about stood framed in 
the entrance. 

“You came here from Fond Marie, did you 
not, father?” 

INES 

“You worked at the clinic there?” 

Scie 

“Does that mean you are a doctor?” 

Barry returned the gaze and felt himself 
stiffen against its challenge. “I’m not a doc- 
tor,” he said. “But I do know something 
about medicine. Why do you ask?” 

“A child of my sister is dying. She cut her 
foot on a machete some days ago. Now the 
sickness has traveled all through her.” 

“Where is she?” 

“At my sister’s caille. | could not bring her 
here; she is too sick.” 

“And you want me to go there?” 

Laroche took a deep breath. ““You are a 
priest,’ he said, “and you know something of 
medicine. It is a priest’s duty to help the sick, is 
it not?” 

Barry Clinton turned to old Mr. Mitchell. 
“T don’t suppose I'll be long. Why don’t you 
go back to your nap?” 

“This is a strange thing,” the old man said 
in English. ‘In all the time I have been here, 
this man has never asked a favor. While 
you're unpacking your medicines, Ill get some 
water in a vacuum bottle. If they offer you 
anything to eat or drink, don’t take it.” 


Barry had to walk fast, for the long legs of 
Catus Laroche devoured the ground in gulps. 
Struggling to keep pace, he found it next to 
impossible to see anything of the terrain he 
trudged through. On both sides of the path 
were gardens and thatch-roofed cailles behind 
crooked fences. A man mending a fence 
stopped to look at him. Children playing in 
the yards fell silent. He spoke to them, as he 
had always spoken to his parishioners at Fond 
Marie. Here, though, no one waved, smiled or 
spoke. 

In the village in which he presently found 
himself it was the same. The place was called 
Terre Rouge—no more than a widening of the 
path between close-packed houses. 

The journey ended just beyond the village 
when Laroche turned and passed through a 
gap in a cactus hedge. A neat wooden gate 
hung in the gap. They entered a small swept- 
earth yard, shaded by a large mapou. 

The little girl lay on a sleeping mat in the 
front room. A number of adults, at whom 
Barry scarcely glanced before kneeling to 
make his examination, stood about in the 
semigloom. 

“A light, please.” Why did they always 
build their huts with such miserably small 
windows shutting out both air and light? 

Someone handed him a kerosene lamp 
made of a condensed-milk can. He placed it 
on the mat where the child could not acciden- 


tally knock it over. His examination finished, 
he allowed himself a sigh of relief. 

He glanced up, caught the houngan’s eye and 
motioned him to come closer. Now that he 
was certain he could help the girl, it would be 
foolish not to make the most of the situation. 

“‘What have you done for the child?” The 
implied accusation in his tone was deliberate. 

Catus met his gaze without flinching. ‘‘Evy- 
erything I knew how to. No one could have 
done more without medicines.” 

“Well, you were right about the wound. 
It’s badly infected. The poison has spread and 
she has a high fever.” Barry took penicillin 
from the bag on the floor beside him. “I don’t 
promise to cure her. I can only do my best.”” 

Catus said nothing. The others moved 
closer, watching as he assembled the hypo- 
dermic. When he plunged the point into the 
little girl’s round black bottom she voiced a 
bleat of surprise and pain. 
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He dressed the foot, then looked at his pa- 
tient more closely. She had a cherub’s face 
with enormous, shining eyes that gazed back 
at him in terror. Her skin was smooth and 
soft, her hair like a cloud of smoke. He could 
not help noticing how clean she was. 

‘*‘What’s your name, ti-fi?” he asked with a 
smile. 

She turned away from him. 

‘Her name is Fifine, father. For Josephine.” 
The voice was familiar. He stood up and 
found himself gazing into the face of the girl 
from the boat, Catus Laroche’s sister. “We 
thank you for coming,” she said. “I speak for 
all of us. This is my sister Dauré César, the 
child’s mother, and her husband Louis César.” 

Barry shook the man’s hand. Louis César 
was the largest individual he had seen since 
coming to St. Joseph: six feet five or six and 
easily weighing two hundred and fifty pounds. 
A giant. Barry extracted his hand from the 
other’s grip before it could be crushed. ‘‘Well, 
I'd better be going.’ He glanced down at the 
child again. “I'll give you some pills for her, 
but let her sleep all she can. Give her food if 
she wants it, but don’t force it on her. I'll 
come tomorrow.” 

Micheline stood before him again. “Will 
you not stay for coffee, father?” 

“Coffee? No, thank you.” 

After old Mitchell’s warning, the offer had put 
him immediately on the defensive. Catus was 
smiling at him. 
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“Pere Mitchell was not poisoned, father. 
His sickness is his own fault.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“He drinks too much. Rum is all right in 
small amounts, but not as a substitute for wa- 
ter. There is no danger of your being poisoned, 
father. I am a houngan, not a bocor, a witch 
doctor. It is the bocor who poisons people.” 

Barry returned the man’s gaze. He had been 
on Ile du Vent only a few hours, yet already he 
felt more inclined to believe Laroche, sup- 
posedly his enemy, than the man whose place 
he was taking. 

“T believe I would like some coffee,”’ he said. 

Micheline made the coffee outside some- 
where and brought it on a mahogany tray 
with tiny cups and saucers. “Perhaps this is 
the first time you have tasted coffee made with 
cane juice instead of water.” 

He sipped. It was really very good. He 
smiled and let her refill his cup. 

Seven persons lived in the cactus-enclosed 
clearing, they told him. There were three cailles. 
Dauré’s father and mother, who of course 
were the parents of Catus and Micheline also, 
lived in the second hut with Micheline. The 
third and largest was occupied by Catus. 

They discussed the island. There were many 
problems, they told him. Sickness, for ex- 
ample. Catus, who knew much about herbs, 
was able to cure some maladies. But if a man 
chopped himself with a machete or came 
down with a serious illness, the nearest medi- 
cal help was hours away on the mainland. 

There was a shortage of land suitable for 
raising food, they complained. ‘‘Our hillsides 
are steep and difficult. We do the best we can, 
but not all the soil is productive, and when the 
fishing is bad many of us go hungry. Yet the 
government has allowed the Plantation Cou- 
ronne to come here and plant hundreds of 
carreaux of the best land to sisal.” 

Barry encouraged them to tell him more. 
By the time he stood up to go, he had learned 
a great deal. 5 

“T will walk back with you, father.” The big 
fellow, Louis César, touched his arm. 

“That’s kind of you, Louis. If you don’t 
mind, though, I’d like to have Catus walk 
back with me.” He turned to the houngan, 
smiling. ‘‘That’s only fair, isn’t it? You came 
and got me.” 

“Certainly, father.” 

“Come along then. And this time I'll set the 
pace, if you don’t mind.” 

When they were clear of the house Barry 
said, “You haven’t got along well with Mr. 
Mitchell, have you, Catus?” 

“Tt was impossible.” 

“Why?” 

‘““He came here to teach us a new faith. lam 
a vodun houngan., 1 didn’t ask him to come 
here. But if a man has something to say, I am 
willing to listen, provided we can meet and 
talk as friends. Your Pére Mitchell went up 
and down the island calling us superstitious 
savages for believing in vodun.” 

“Therefore you fought him.” 

“Did he expect us not to fight him?” 

“But Mr. Mitchell wasn’t simply trying to 
take something away from you, Catus. He 
wanted to give you something better in re- 
turn.” 

“Your faith? Who says it is better?” 

“T do, for one.” 

“It would be interesting to hear your evi- 
dence.” 

“Will you give me a chance to tell you what 
I believe?” 

““Have you asked me what I believe?” 

“T intend to.” 

“In that case I will listen to you. But you 
won't find it easy to outtalk my ancestors, I 
warn you.” 

“T can try.” 


A: the edge of the red earth mission clearing 
Barry halted and held out his hand. The 
houngan accepted the proffered hand, then 
folded his arms on his chest. 

“You will come to see the child tomorrow?” 

“T said I would.” 

Barry wanted to see the church and, hurry- 
ing across the clearing, went inside. The heat 
under the iron roof struck him like a blast 
from an open furnace door. The impact of 
ugliness was almost as great. He walked down 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 124 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122 
the aisle between the two rows of wooden 
benches, halted and shook his head at the 
greasy rail, the soiled hangings at the altar. 
There wasn’t a window in the place and not a 
breath of breeze entered to dispel the heat. 
What must it be like on Sunday when crowded 
with people? 

He krielt for a moment. 


The Reverend Leander Mitchell departed 
the following morning. When the boat sailed 
Barry went to the village to keep his promise. 
Little Fifine’s fever had all but disappeared. 
He gave her a second injection of penicillin. 


This time, instead of turning from him, she 
flung both arms around his neck. He dressed 
her foot again and kissed her. 

Big Louis asked, ‘“‘How can we pay you, 
father?” 

“You don’t have to.” 

““We wish to.” 

Barry frowned for a moment. ““Would you 
like to work for me, Louis? I want to set out a 
garden at the mission.” 

“Nothing will grow in that soil.” 

“On the ridge, then. The church owns some 
property up there. I can use you and two or 
three others if you’re willing to work. I'll pay 
the standard wage.” 
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Louis’ homely face became a question mark. 
His wife looked up quickly and said, “He 
will help you, father.” 

“T will meet you on the ridge,” Louis said. 

Back at the rectory, Barry opened his suit- 
case, selected khaki trousers and a short- 
sleeved shirt. He went in search of Lucille and 
found her in the kitchen, slicing string beans. 
She wore the same ragged dress. He leaned 
against the table, watching her. 

“There are some things I ought to know, 
Lucy, that Mr. Mitchell didn’t have time to tell 
me. Do you mind telling me what he paid 
you?” 

“Forty gourdes a month.” 
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Eight dollars. Not a bad salary for St. Jo- 
seph. 

“T'd better plan on paying you the same. 
By the way, is that your only dress?” 

She looked at herself. ““No. I have an- 
other.” 

‘“‘T mean do you have another work dress?” 

““No, mon pére.” 

He took two five-gourde notes from his bill- 
fold and pressed them into her hand. ‘Please 
buy one, then. Throw that one away. I’m go- 
ing up to the ridge now. I’ve work to do.” He 
smiled at her and stepped outside. 

Before the office doorway an old man in 
rags leaned on a cocomacaque stick. Around 
his jaw was tied a strip of filthy blue cloth. 
‘Mon pére, | have a tooth that is killing me,” 
he mumbled. “You helped the little César girl. 
Can you find time to do the same for me?” 


It was after eleven when Barry started for 
the ridge. The old fellow with the abscessed 
molar had been only the first patient. After 
him had come a young woman with a sick 
baby, a lad of fifteen with a nasty coral cut on 
one hand, and an old grandmother with a 
grandson crippled by polio. 

He had welcomed them all. This was what 
he had come to Ile du Vent for, to help people 
who so sorely needed help. 

He pulled the tooth, calling Lucille from the 
kitchen to hold the old fellow’s head. He 
treated the young woman’s baby for a bad 
cold that could easily have turned into pneu- 
monia. He washed and dressed the coral cut 
and told the boy to come back. He patiently 
showed the grandmother how, with the proper 
massage and exercise, her grandson’s useless 
arm might be made useful again. 

What a miracle it was, his having treated 
the César child so soon after his arrival! /’// 
have to make the office over into a clinic, he 
thought. J must ask Peter to send me supplies. 

The path to the ridge went up and up, be-~ 
coming steeper at every turn, yet most of the 
land was planted. At times he stopped to ex-” 
amine the corn, millet and sweet potatoes. The 
soil looked rich enough and supported some 
healthy-seeming weeds, but the vegetables 
were poor. 

He reached the top in twenty minutes and 
stopped to take in the view. Almost the entire 
island was in sight. Far below on one side lay 
the multicolored waters of the channel. On 
the other side the land dropped steeply to a 
broad bed of boulders. The grass at his feet 
was ankle-high and green, and the glossy 
dark-green leaves of countless pomme rose 
trees danced in the wind. He felt an almost 
spirtual reaction to the island’s beauty. 

Big Louis César and two other men rose 
from an outcrop of limestone at sight of him. 
Barry shook hands with all three and showed 
them a sketch map of the church property. 

“T wonder why Mr. Mitchell bought this 
land,” Louis said. 

“‘He intended to build the church and house 
up here, but discovered there was no water.” 


Bary looked about him wistfully. What a 
place for the mission. At least he could have a 
garden here. It would not be a large garden at 
first. The important thing was to get started. 

“Did you bring tools, Louis?” 

“‘We have our hoes, mon pére.” 

‘*How soon can you have the ground ready 
for planting?” 

“If we start at once, by tomorrow evening, 
perhaps.” 

“Good. I’ve. got some seeds and I'll get 
more. Let me have your hoe for a minute.” 

It was a primitive tool, wickedly heavy. 
Nevertheless, he would not have forgone the 
pleasure of turning up the first few clods of 
earth for anything in the world. Big Louis and 
the others watched. Presently the great ugly- 
gentle face blossomed in a grin. 

Barry worked until the sweat streamed 
down his face and the monstrous hoe handle 
burned his palms crimson. Grinning, he 
handed the tool to its owner. “I'll leave it to 
you now. I’ve got to clean the church for Sun- 
day’s service.” 

There was a movement among the pormme 
rose trees. A slender shape in khaki trousers 
and a white sport shirt came toward them. It 
was Pradon Beliard. He halted before Barry 
with an expression of one deeply offended. 
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“You should have waited for me, sir. I told 
you I would come today to look after you.” 

“So you did. But you weren’t around.” 

“T came as soon as I could. I live in Petit 
Trou.” 

Barry frowned. “‘Well,” he said, “now that 
you’re here, you can help. I was just going 
| down to the mission to clean the church.” 

} Pradon seemed to hesitate. “Sir, don’t you 
_think you should call on M’sieu Dufour first?” 
'- “Dufour? Who’s he?” 

| Felix Dufour, Pradon explained, was the 
| magistrate. fle du Vent had no government as 
‘such. Dufour ruled it with a small police force 
| in charge of one Jean-Marie Edma, a sergeant 
| in the army of St. Joseph. “It would be wise, 
‘sir, to call on both men,” Pradon advised. “It 
| will not take long.” 

Barry shrugged. ‘‘All right. Let’s go.” 

Felix Dufour occupied the largest house in 
ithe village of Petit Trou, and obviously 
| thought himself king of the island. They talked 
on the pleasantly cool veranda. “You ought 
‘to have a mule, father,” the little man said. 
“T could use one. Are they expensive?” 

“In Anse Ange, seventy-five dollars.” Du- 
four rubbed his nose. “But I could sell you one 
) for less.”” 

Barry managed to conceal his surprise. 
“You have mules here?” 

“Two. They are the only ones on the island 
except those at the plantation.” 

The magistrate had a boy bring his animals 
around from the back yard, and Barry was 
examining them when the police chief came up 
the road. Sergeant Edma was not much big- 
‘ger than Dufour, but younger. In a much- 
washed khaki uniform he 
was entirely presentable. 
He murmured “‘Mon pére” 
and shook hands as though 
the meeting were an event. 

The mules appeared to 
be in excellent condition. 
Barry inquired the price. 

“The gray one I can let 
ou have for sixty dollars,” 
Dufour said. ‘““The other I 
do not like to sell.” 

Barry glanced at Pradon 
Beliard, saw approval on the latter’s face and 
said, “Have you also a saddle I can buy?” 

Dufour’s boy brought one, plus a bridle 
and blanket. The equipment was far from 
new, but would serve. ‘“‘How much?” 

Dufour shrugged. ‘Thirty dollars?” 

“Tl tell you what. I’ll give you seventy-five 
‘or everything if you’ll come to church Sunday 
and put a dollar in the plate.” 

The magistrate slapped his thighs. “It’s a 


” 


“Bring the animal up to the house this eve- 
ing and I’ll pay you. Don’t forget a bill of 
sale, please.” Barry shook hands with both 
en and excused himself, then thought of 
something else. “By the way, sergeant, I’m 
hoping to see you in church too.” 

“If I am not busy with police work, mon 
yere.”” 


o-: 
| 


| Barry spent the rest of the afternoon 
bbing and sweeping the church, then slept 
ind had to be waked by Lucy to eat the sup- 
er of chicken stew she had prepared. It was a 
very good supper. 
_ An hour later Felix Dufour came into the 
iene on foot, followed by his boy, leading 
he mule. Barry had half a mind to try the 
yeast before handing over thé money, but he 
as too tired. He made certain the bill of sale 
as in order and had Lucy make her mark as 
}) witness. Then, after tethering the animal at 
he clearing’s edge, he retired to his office and 
wrote two letters. 


Mhe first was to Peter Ambrose, stating sim- 
ly that he was already at work. He thought 
‘Whe island a beauty spot and, as an amateur 
loctor, had already attended his first patients. 
“he second letter was addressed to Edith 
arnett at the plantation.She would like fle du 
7ent, he told her, and went on to describe the 
sland. He liked the people, most of them at 
my rate, and had no fear of being poisoned 
lespite her warnings. But there were some 
roblems. 

“With one of these you could help me,’’ he 
yrote. “I’ve started a model garden. These 


Some of the songs making 
the rounds now will be 
popular when Bach, Bee- 
thoven and Wagner are 
forgotten—but not before. 
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people haven’t the faintest notion of what 
good vegetables look like. They plant each 
season’s crops with seeds from the last one. I'll 
wager there hasn’t been a packet of seeds on 
this island within the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant. Would it be possible for you to send 
me some quickly, or, even better, bring them?” 
The letters finished, he went to bed, but he 
could not sleep. His mind was too active. 


Strange that he of all people should have 
been entrusted with the task of saving souls in 
a place like this. He was hardly the man for it. 
Or was he? They certainly weren’t ready, these 
people, for any infusion of abstract religion. 
But it might be possible to implant the Chris- 
tian idea by example. After all, that was the 
way Christ had taught, wasn’t it? By helping 
them with their problems, he might slowly win 
their friendship and confidence. 

He sighed, remembering the wind-swept 
ridge at the top of the island. If only he could 
build a clinic there —— By heaven, he could 
build on the ridge! The lack of water was no 
real problem—it rained there often. You could 
tell by the way the pomme rose grew. The 
right sort of roof, with gutters to direct the 
runoff into metal or concrete tanks—it would 
be simple! 


Barry had come to fle du Vent on a Mon- 
day. On Thursday Warner Lemke and his 
wife Alma returned from Fond Marie. They 
had kept up a pretense of compatibility on the 
ride to the channel because Jeff Barnett was 
at the wheel of the jeep. On the launch, how- 
ever, all pretense had been dropped. 

< Now they were climbing 

“gt —Csétthe veranda steps. Warner 
a Lemke glanced angrily at 
his wife and went inside. 
The house was a square 
bungalow with -a large 
front room and, behind 
that, two bedrooms and 
a bathroom. Two bedrooms, 
he thought—and from now 
on both would be used. 
Alma had made that clear 
at Couronne. It was the 
first time she had brought up the subject 
of his infidelity since the night of the party. 
He turned to glare at her. ““Are you going to 
tell me who told you?” 

“No.” 

“Tl find out. As a matter of fact, I already 
know.” 

“Do you? We won’t have to discuss it then, 
will we?” 

He had no answer to that. The girl in ques- 
tion, an island girl named Anita Something- 
or-other—he didn’t even know her last 
name—had left [le du Vent and gone to the 
mainland. He hadn’t known about it because 
he hadn’t been seeing her lately. He certainly 
hadn’t expected to find her working at the 
Fond Marie mission when he went there to 
have Peter Ambrose look at an infected finger. 

And now Alma knew. She wasn’t the sort to 
forgive a thing like that quickly. It would take 
a long while. 

He walked through the plantation house, 
then went out, strolling toward the western tip 
of the island. He might find a shell or two. 
Alma could say what she liked about him, but 
he had a fine collection of shells. 

He found a tiny, almost perfect conch and 
dropped it into his pocket. Farther on he 
picked up a pink shell the size of a half dollar, 
that he could not identify. He stopped. He 
had come round a tangle of mangroves to 
another small beach. Before him were three 
women. One was on the beach. The others, in 
the water, had a thing like a laundry tray. 
They were walking into the sea, pulling it be- 
tween them. He could see a bottle of kola, a 
glass, a plate with a knife. fork, spoon, a cir- 
cular slab of cassava bread and some fruit. 

He remembered witnessing a service to 
Agué, the god of the sea, in which a similar 
tray—a barque, they called it—had been set 
adrift to ensure the safety of the fishermen. 
This must be something of the same sort. 

He watched the two women walk into the 
sea. They were crones, both of them. The wa- 
ter climbed to their hips. Suddenly Lemke’s 
attention was drawn to the one on shore. He 
took in a breath. ° 


She was stripping off her dress. She dropped 
the garment on the sand and strode into the 
sea as though it were her home and she were 
returning to it. He fully expected her to arch 
her gorgeous body in a graceful dive and dis- 
appear. But she didn’t dive. She dipped a hand- 
ful of sea water and tossed it in four directions, 
intoning some chant or prayer. She poured 
kola into her palm and repeated the gesture. 
She gave the boat a little push, watched it 
glide out of reach, then crossed herself and 
strode back to the beach. She snatched up her 
dress, pulled it over her head and marched 
up the beach. A clump of malfini bushes swal- 
lowed her from sight. 
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Lemke waited for the women to come out 
of the water and then strolled to greet them. 
He was very polite. ““What have you been do- 
ing?” 

“Nothing, m’sieu. Only a little offering to 
Agué for the protection of the children. One 
was attacked by a shark two days ago.” 

“The child was hurt?” 

“Only a little, m’sieu. But badly frightened.” 

“That’s something to be thankful for,” 
Lemke said. ‘“Tell me, who was the girl who 
just left?’ 

““Micheline Laroche, m’sieu. She is a sister 
of Catus Laroche, the houngan.”’ 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 127 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 125 
Micheline Laroche, Lemke repeated as he 
resumed his walk. J°// remember that. 


After telling the cook what to prepare for 
lunch, Alma Lemke went to the refrigerator to 
fill a glass with ice. In the sitting room she 
added rum and soda to the ice. Then she sat 
on the veranda. 

There would be a divorce eventually, she 
supposed. She was in no particular hurry, pro- 
vided Warner left her alone. He was the kind 
of man who had to keep proving himself with 
one conquest after another. There had been 
other women in the States when he worked for 
the sugar company there. He thought she 
didn’t know. There had always been other 
women. 

A boy in a white shirt and khaki trousers was 
standing at the foot of the steps. 

‘Bonjour, madame.” 

She said “Good morning” and frowned. 
“T’ve seen you before. Who are you?” 

“Pradon Beliard, madame. I work for Mr. 
Barnett at Couronne. Is Mr. Lemke here?” 

“No” 

“Will he return soon, perhaps?” 

“T suppose so. I don’t know.” 

“If I may wait ——” 

She only shrugged, and Pradon went to the 
mango tree and sat in its deep green shade. 
Five minutes later Warner Lemke came 
along the path from the beach. The boy rose 
to greet him. 

They talked for some time by the tree. The 
woman on the veranda could not hear much 
of what was said; only an unconnected word 


..or two. Pradon used the word béte several 


times. He used the word diable. Whatever it 
was, it was apparently funny. Her husband 
laughed aloud. 

Warner took money from a billfold and 
gave it to the boy. He went down the path and 
Warner came to the house. 

Alma asked as he climbed the steps, ““What 
was he saying about a beast and a devil?” 

“T don’t seem to remember. Maybe he was 
telling me that some women are beasts and 
devils. Present company excepted, of course.” 

“Of course. Are you ready for lunch?” 

“When I’ve had a drink.” 

She went to tell the cook they were ready. 
Warner poured a rum and downed it. It had 
been quite a morning. First that girl on the 
beach, Micheline Laroche, and now the good 
word from Pradon Beliard. Quite a morning. 


Sunday morning the Reverend Arthur 
Barry Clinton counted seventeen persons in 
church and was delighted. Not bad for his 
first week on the island, he told himself. 

More than half were people he had treated 
at the clinic. Lucille, of course, was present. So 
were big Louis César and his wife Dauré, the 
little magistrate from Petit Trou, Micheline 
Laroche and Alma Lemke. The two last puz- 
zled him. He certainly hadn’t expected the 
houngan’s sister ; and as for the Lemke woman, 
she was the last person in the world he would 
have thought interested in things spiritual. He 
had met her at Couronne and felt slightly un- 
comfortable in her presence, probably because 
her husband had such a low opinion of clerics 
and was blunt in saying so. 

He had spent hours cleaning the church and 
was proud of the results. With Louis’ help he 
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had knocked some rectangular openings in 
the walls to let in light. The fioor and benches 
were clean, the altar and rail had been 
scrubbed, and the church had lost its look of 
neglect. 

He led his little congregation in some of 
the hymns from the Creole hymnbook. He 
talked to them about the conversion of Paul. 
Paul, he pointed out, had been a good deal like 
someone they well knew, misunderstanding 
the church and stubbornly setting himself 
against those who carried on its work. Yet 
God had found a way to reach into his heart 
and win him over. 

When it came time for the offering, he 
asked Felix Dufour to pass the plate. When 
returned to him it contained five small coins 
and two single dollar bills. Alma had dropped 
one of the bills in, he guessed. The other had 
come from Dufour. He nodded solemnly at 
the magistrate before turning to the altar. 

“Praise God from Whom all blessings 
flow,” he sang, and was pleased to hear them 
singing with him. Then in the silence follow- 
ing the doxology he heard the drums. 

He stood motionless before the altar, aware 
that his little congregation was watching him. 
Sunday morning was no usual time for a 
vodun service. 

He was very angry. “The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with us all 
evermore. Amen.” He knelt for a moment, 
trembling, rose and strode down the aisle. 
Without looking back he crossed the clearing 
to the rectory. His hands still shook as he re- 
moved his vestments and hung them up. 

He went out again to the edge of the clearing 
where the gray mule was tethered. He saddled 
the mule and swung his leg over. He gave the 
animal his heels and it reared under him, then 
took off at a run. 


The sound of the drums would have led him 
even if he had not known where the Aounfor 
was. Dismounting at the gate in the cactus 
hedge, he tied the mule to a post and hurried 
into the yard. 

The crowd filled an enclosure under a roof 
of thatch and swelled out into the yard. He 
hesitated only a second, then stepped forward. 
““Let me through, please.” They gaped at him. 
Then he saw a ring of white-robed women 
moving with quick, jerky steps about a 
painted central post, and the drummers bent 
over their instruments. The women were chant- 
ing. The drumbeats bounced off him like blows. 

Catus Laroche in a bright red shirt moved 
leisurely toward him. Catus said, “Good 
morning, father. This is unexpected.” Barry 
looked at the houngan’s outthrust hand. He 
accepted it. 

“What do you mean, holding a vodun serv- 
ice on Sunday morning?” he demanded. But 
his challenge had no force. The drums re- 
duced his words to a simple question. 

Catus shrugged. “This is a special kind of 
service. father.” 

“What special kind?” 

“Yesterday my sister’s child walked on her 
injured foot. This is our way of thanking the 
loa for saving her.” 

Barry looked about him. They were all 
watching. “You know very well what saved 
your sister’s child,” he said sharply. 

“Certainly. You did.” 

“Then why couldn’t you have come to 
church and said your thanks properly?” 

“Because, father, we are not sure who 
guided you. Perhaps it was the God you be- 
lieve in; perhaps it was one of ours. If it was 
one of the /oa who told you what to do, and 
we neglected to show gratitude, there could be 
trouble for all of us.” 

Barry looked into the houngan’s face. 
can’t believe that.” 

““We do. All we do here is offer thanks.” 

Barry looked again at the silent crowd. He 
could not be angry. “How do you offer 
thanks?” 

“If I may call on you this afternoon,” 
Catus said, “I will try to explain.” 

He nodded. That was it: a long talk in the 
peace and quiet of the rectory. He felt im- 
mensely relieved. 

At the gate a crowd of children had gath- 
ered, filling the path. They fell back as he 
opened the barrier and stepped through. He 
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had no premonition of disaster. He was con- 
centrating on setting into the saddle, an awk- 
ward task with the mule steppimg sideways, 
forcing him against the cactus hedge. He sawa 
boy dart from the sroup on the outside of the 
path. 

He felt the beast lunge under = He heard 
a nose. The children screamed and pomted to 
somethmeg behind him. 

He threw himself out of the saddle and saw 
the boy lyme m the path. He saw blood. The 
mule kicked out agai, missing him by 2 scant 
inch. He pulled the fallen child out of range, 
yelling at the others to keep away. The boy's 
chest looked as if a boulder had fallen on 
There were broken ribs, surely. The lad was 
UuECONSCIOUS. 

The grownups were hurryime from the mw 
dum service. Dauré César reached him first. 
“What is it, mom pere ? What happened?” She 
looked at the boy m his arms and her eyes 
widened. 

“My mule kicked him I need help.” 

Her husband. big Louis, pushed through to 
her side. Barry laid the boy m his amms_ 
“Carry him to the rectory, Louis. Be gentk- 
He has broken ribs.” There were fifty people 
crowding around now, all trying to see, all 
talking at once. 

The mule blocked the path. Barry caught 
the bridle and could have swom he saw tr 
umph in the mean eyes that returned his gaze- 
He handed the animal to a sturdy peasant. 

“Take care of him for me, please_~ 

The fellow said morosely, “There is only 
one way to take care of this béte diable. With a 
machete!” 

Pretending he had not heard, Barry hurmed 
after Louis. 

Alma Lemke was waite im his office. He 
nodded but went past her quickly to draw 
aside the curtam, so Louis might carry the m- 
jured boy into the bedroom. As he scrubbed 
bis hands at the washstand, Alma watched 
from the doorway. 

Lucille came m. She said. “Dufour ss to 
blame for this. He knew that mule was a dewll 
when he sold you the beast.” 

“Heat some water, please, Lucy.” He 
worked over the bey for half an hour, with 
Alma and big Louis watching So far as he 
could determine, there were three ribs frac- 
tured. The boy’s breathing made him anxious. 
Bat for the moment he could do no more. 

He rose from the edge of the bed and moved 
to a chair. “Who is he, Louis?” 

“Toto Anestor, mom pére. He lives in the 
village with 2 no-good aunt who never takes 
care of him. His parents were drowned three 
or four years ago.” 

“He ts badly hurt.” Barry said gravely. “I 
may have fo take him to Fond Mare. Can 
you stay for a little while, Louis? I may need 
you.” 





Louis said, “I will wait outside, mon pére,” 
and left the room. When Lucy followed, 
Barry turned to Alma Lemke. 

“T stayed to find out what was happenime.” 
she said_ 

“Am I to expect you m church every Sun- 
day?” he asked_ 


Perhaps. 

“With Warner?” 

“Don’t be silly.” Her laughter was short, 
with 2 note of bitterness. 

“You might try to persuade him. It would 
set 2 wonderful example for the people.” 

“My husband sets 2 different sort of exam- 
ple for the people,” she said. “He’s my prob- 
lem and I didn’t come here to have you solve 
it for me. You've a few of your own just now.” 

The boy on the bed moved and made 2 
moaning sound. The lad’s mouth opened to 
exhale a nosy, bubbling sigh and the bubbles 
were crimson. 

Barry turned quickly to Alma. “Can I go 
across to the mainland on your launch?” 

“Of course. Fil ride ahead and use the short 
wave. I'll have them meet you on the mainland 
with the jeep.” 

“Can you ask them to pick up Peter? The 
sooner he sees the boy, the better.” 

He folded the bed sheet shut about his pa- 
big Louis’ arms. “We're going to the planta- 
tion, Louis, and across to the mainiand in the 
launch.” 


On his way through Terre Rouge. Pradon 
Beliard saw the sray mule m the yard of 
Catus Laroche. If the mule was there, the fa- 
ther must be there too. He passed through the 
gate and made Inquiries. 

“No, the father ts not here.” Dauré’s 
mother told him. “There was an aocaient. He 
has gone to the mamiand~ 

Pradon questioned her. As she told hm 
what had happened, he began to sweat. This 
was a bed thme. People were come to blame 
Felix Dufour for selimg Pére Clmton 2 dan- 
gerous animal. Somethmg would have to be 
dome, quickly. The way to stop people from 
thinking about something was to give them 
something more sensational to thmk about. 
He went on to the village. 

The occupants of the houses sat about m the 
shade of ther yards, bored and hopmeg some- 
thing would come along to relieve their bore- 
dom. Pradon stopped to talk. He spoke 
gravely with just the mght amount of head 
shaking. Pick the nmght people. say the nght 
things, and you could start 2 rumor on [le du 
Vent in no time. Pradon had foreseen nothme 
like this. He had hoped simply that the father 
might be thrown from Dufour’s béte diable in 
front of witmesses—a mere meoident for the 
people to hugh at. By the time Pére Clinton 
got back from the mamland, his name would 
be a word to frighten babses. 


Peter Ambrose exammed the myured boy 
and shook his head. “My guess ss that 2 
broken mb has punctured a lune. We'd better 
take him to the capstal™ 

Amnving at the hospital just at dark, Peter 
and Barry remained while the led was oper- 
ated on. When the youmester was brought 
from the operating room, Barry sat beside the 
bed, waiting. It was four in the moming when 
the anesthetic wore off- 

He held the lad’s hand. “When you're well 
agai Vl come over from the sand to get you. 
Would you like to live with me at the ms- 
sion?” 

The boy looked at him as though he had 
promised heaven. “Oui, mom pére ! Mais oui !~ 

“Good_ I need someone like you around the 
place to liven things up. I'll arrange it with 
your aunt. You rest now. Sleep. You need 
lots of sleep. 

The youngster’s gaze was still on him when 
he tumed in the doorway to wave good-by. 

On the way to Fond Marie. Barry did the 
drivine. He did not feel like talking and Peter 
did not press him. They were more than half- 
way to the mission before he was able to shake 
off the effects of what had happened. Then, un- 
der his companion’s gentle prodding, he told of 
the clic, the garden. his first congregation. 
He didn’t mention the wodker service or his con- 
versations with Catus Laroche. 


SSeS 


SSR ay 


“I'm gome to have to enlarge the rectory. 
What Id really like to build is a combmation 
clinic and rectory on the ndge.~ 

“Where old Leander Mitchell first thought 
of puttine the mission? There's no water.” 

“Gutters and tanks would solve the water 
problem. There's plenty of ram_~ 

“Tt would cost somethms ~ 

“Hang the cost. 've sot some money. But 
for a project like that Pd have to have the 
bsshop’s approval~ 

Peter Ambrose sent a curious glance at ham 
“You really do want a chic, dont you? Sup- 
pose I talk to the bishop for you~ 

Barry stiffemed at the wheel. “You mean he 
might listen?” 

“It's not impossible. He visited the sland 
lest year and must know what youre up 
agaist. Fl be scemg him tomosrow.~ 

Barry went to the plantation and told Jeff 
Bameti his plans. Jeff scemed interested. 

“Id forget about a wooden buildins if I 
were you and think m temms of stome~ the 
Plantation manager advised. “There's sood 
limestone on Ile du Vent_ I can lend you Clem- 
ent St. Juste. He’s a smart man with sione. 
We'll draw up a simple set of plans and Si 
Juste can show your Sknd workmen what to 
do. We've some sheets of comrugated iron left 
over from the warehouse we built last year. 
You can have those for your roof_~ 

At four the following afternoon Peter re- 
tumed. “The bishop approves.” he announced 
taumphantly, “with ome reservation. That 
you build 2 new church first. The ome Mitchell 
put up is a disgrace, he says. You should be 
able to do both jobs for five thousand dollars. 
He’s allotting you that amount. If you go over, 
you're on your own.~ 


Barry left Fond Marie the next momme 
with Clement St. Juste. They bought bags of 
cement, took, a wheelbarrow, buckets, nails, 
nuts and bolts, hinges, shutter hooks and such 
an assortment of other small items that the 
size of the load gave Barry a moment of panic 
After the crossing, the boat crew were an hour 
unloading it 

Barry climbed the beach. There were ab 
ways men on hand when the boats came m. 
He haked with a cheerful “Boxjow, com- 
péres” before a group of five or six. “Tve a lot 
of stuff to be camted to the rectory.” he said. 
“T can use a dozen men.” 
shoulders. Sorry, they said; they had things to 
do. The group broke up. Puzzled, he tmed a 
smaller group nearby. It was the same. They 
were busy. They could not help. 

“Something's wrong,” he said to Si. Juste. 
“Do you mind guarding the stuf? while I so up 
to the mssion?” 

St. Juste said he would wait. 








“I never know whet mood to expect when | wake him up in the morning!” 
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Ciimbimg the trail, Barry recalled his first 
conversation with Catus Laroche. Was Catus 
behind the tslanders’ refusal to help? If Catus 
thought a new church would threaten his role 
as high priest of nadam, he would do every- 
thine possible to stop it. 

But I haven't told anyone that I'm building a 

The mission Clearins looked as though it 
had stood unused for years. Barry went past 
his office to the kitchen. Lucille sat at the 
table, her head on her folded arms. When he 

“] have some thines on the beach that must 
be brought up here, Lucy, and the mea won't 
carry them. Why wont they? What's hap- 
pened?” 


A look of anger came into her face. “They 
are saying it is your fault, what happened to 
the boy. They say he was dead when you took 
hmm to the mamland~ 

Barry groped for a chair and sat down. “But 
Louis César knows that isn’t so!” : 

“They dont believe Louis. They say you 
paid him to he~ 

He was shaken. “It’s a misundersianding, 
Lucy. The boy isn’t dead and isn't going to 
die_ In a little while he'll be back here. Get on 
with your work noW and expect a sues for 
lunch. Pm gomeg tothe vdleee™ 


“The he that is bemg told about young 
Toto.” Barry replied, scowlme. “Who told 
the people he was dead, Catus? Who started 
this story?” : 

“J don't know.” 

Sipping his drink, Barry sought to read the 


said with a sgh. “I'm m a spoi, Cats. Fvea 
lot of stuff on the beach that must be camied | 
up to the rectory, and no one will carry it.” ~ 

“What kind of smuff?- 

Barry told him. 

“Lous is in his house.~ Catus said. “Let 





“Have I offended anyone?” 
“You should know that better than L™ 
Louts retumed m half an hour with four 
villagers, two of them fathers of ch on 
Barry had treated at the dimic. He led the 
march to the beach, seitins a pace that had 


On the next trip Barry took a load. It was 


Lemke had just finished talking to 
Bameitt on the short wave when Alma re 


“lend a hand™ with the church project. 
“Barry Basat had much experience at | thr 
sort of thing.” Jeff had said. “It will be a relic 
to him to have someone he can tum to fora 
vice and help.” Wi 
Advice and help, Lemke thought E 
poured a glass of rum and drank it down. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 130 
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‘Longer FEMS Feminine Napkins => 


protect you better. . . even during emergencies 


| 
| 
| 


A napkin—to serve you well—should meet the 
unusual as well as the usual need. That is why 
new Fems were made. 


During heavy or sudden flow you must have 
extra absorbency. Fems’ extra length provides 
this. Notice: 


More absorbent area. You get more protective 
surface in actual inches ... because Fems are 
longer. 


Absorbency where it’s needed. You get protec- 
tion where you need it most, because longer 
Fems fit better. 


Stains are virtually stopped from coming 
through because of Fems’ protective safety- 
cushion. It guards against bottom and side 
stains, whether youre sitting, sleeping or in 
action. 


Better fit. The greater length of tabs as well as 
the filler give you better fit. This napkin is 
designed to adjust to your body comfortably 
... designed so as not to shift, pull or bind... 
to stay in place no matter how active you are. 


Chafe-free softness. Fems are delicately soft. 
Touch the chafe-free covering to the inside of 
your wrist, where your skin is extra sensitive, 
and you'll see why Fems give welcome relief 
from chafing, rubbing and like irritation. 


All these advantages cost so little more that 
you ll certainly want to try Fems next time. 
They're only 50¢. 


OTHERS 


FEMS 


FEMS ARE LONGER TO ABSORB BETTER 





FEMS IS A TRADEMARK OF KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 128 
What was that girl’s name again? Laroche. 
Micheline Laroche. She lived in Terre Rouge, 
close by Clinton’s place. Well, Jeff Barnett 
had ordered him to look up Clinton and offer 
assistance, hadn’t he? He looked at his watch. 
He would shave and put on a clean shirt, and 
after lunch he would obey orders. 


Barty had gone to look at a sick girl whose 
young husband had come to him pleading for 
help. He returned to the rectory to find Catus 
Laroche waiting 

Catus sat in the office, as poised as a diplo- 
mat despite the fact that he wore only ragged 
khaki trousers. “I came to tell you there is to 
be a service,”’ Catus said. “It will be Thursday 
evening and will last all night. If you care to 
attend, you will be welcome.” 

“What time shall I be there?” 

“Tt will not be at my place. I'll call for you 
here about nine.” 

“This is a special service, then?” 

“One that will interest you, I think. Just as 
this book of yours’’—nodding toward a Bible 
on the desk—“‘interests me.” 

Barry took the book in his hands and sat 
down. “But this is in English.” 

“IT looked at the pictures; besides, Pére 
Mitchell had some paper-covered books of 
Bible stories in Creole when he was here. 
These pictures in your big book puzzle me. 
They show men fighting, people being beaten 
and killed. Is this what your faith is about?” 

“If you’ve studied Pére Mitchell’s book, you 
must know that our Bible is in two parts,” 
Barry said. ‘This part you’ve been looking at 
is simply a history, very old, quite apart from 
the story of Christ and His teachings.” 

Catus nodded. “‘My people, too, have a his- 
tory. Whether it is written down in such a 
book I don’t know, but we know some of the 
old tales. This Our Father you prayed to in 
church this morning, is he the same one we 
salute in vodun ?” 

“The same, Catus.”” 

“T don’t understand how 
would like it explained to me.” 


that can be. I 


“Very well, I’ll try. When your people were 
first brought to this country as slaves, St. Jo- 
seph was a Catholic island. Your ancestors 
had no Our Father. They had only the gods of 
Africa. But your people were ordered to go to 
church. In church they learned about the 
Catholic religion. The priests talked about a 
god who was the greatest of all gods, and your 
people accepted him.” 

““Go on, please.” 

. oo 

“Well, at the same time, your people iden- 
tified certain Christian saints with vodun mys- 
teres and adopted those as well. For example, 
both Moses and St. Patrick are associated in 
Christianity with snakes. You accepted them 
as likenesses of Damballa, because Dam- 
balla’s svmbol is the snake. The mother of 
Christ you took to be Maitresse Erzulie, be- 
cause both are held in the highest esteem 
among women. St. Peter, who guards the 
gates of heaven, was compared by some of 
your people with Legba, who guards the en- 
trance to the hounfor. 
Anthony the hermit must be Legba, because 
Legba is a kind old man.” 

Barry waited for an answer. Catus only 
stared at him. TS: 

“You can see what happened,” Barry went 
on. “The priests insisted that Catholicism was 
the only true faith. They, like the planters, 
were white men, to be feared and respected. 
So your ancestors took what they could un- 
derstand of Catholicism—and down through 
the years they’ve borrowed more arid more. 
I’m told that you begin your services with a 
prayer to Our Father, the Grand Maitre, that 
you call on Christian saints as well as the /oa, 
that you recite parts of the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Hail Mary. I’ve been told you really be- 
lieve in these things. Do you?” 

‘Perhaps,’ Catus said. “But I don’t think 
we understand them. In Pére Mitchell’s little 
book it says that your God the Father, God 
the Son and God the Holy Spirit are all one 
person. How can three persons be one?” 

“In vodun, Catus, you believe in many gods. 
Christianity is different. We worship only the 
god you call the Grand Maitre or Our Father. 


Others were sure sts 


He created the world. He made man and 
woman, or at least gave them souls. When the 
world became wicked and turned away from 
Him, He came to earth in the form of a man, 
to set things straight.” 

“This man was your Jesus Christ?” 

Vestn 

“Pére Mitchell’s book says that he called 
himself the Son of God. If he was God, why 
did he call himself God’s son? How can a 
man be his own son?” 

. Barry said, ““There are some things in Chris- 
tianity, Catus, that are hard to understand, 
just as there must be some in vodun that you 
find puzzling. Most Christians believe that 
Jesus was God Himself. Others say He was 
only an inspired man who Ea 

“What do you believe, mon pére ?” 





Bary did not compromise. “I don’t know. 
Someday I shall know what I believe, but at 
this moment I do not.” He leaned forward. 


“But does it matter? This man we call Jesus 


= 


Christ was no ordinary person. If he was only 
a man, he was the most remarkable man who 
ever lived. That is why the faith he taught did 
not die with him.” : 

“The teachings of Jesus are what you be- 
lieve, then?” 

“They are what we believe. Begin with 
Christ’s teachings. Those are everything. 
Those are the hope of mankind.” 

‘*‘What are they?” 

Barry had to smile. “It would take a little 
time to cover that. But I can sum them up for 
you, I think: love God and love one another.” 

Catus nodded. ““This God you love, where 
does he live?” 

“We don’t think of Him as living in any 
specific place. God is all around us, watching 
us all the time.” 

Catus frowned. “This, too, I find hard to 
understand.” 

Barry nodded. “If you find it hard to under- 
stand my faith, think what a time I have un- 
derstanding yours.” 

“Thursday night, if you wish, you may 
speak with the /oa themselves.’ Catus stood 
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up. “Thank you for answering my questions, 
father.” 


It was Edith Barnett who brought the re- , 
port from the hospital Thursday morning. 
Crossing the channel in a native sailboat, she 
climbed straight to the mission. Barry was in 
his office, talking to Clement St. Juste. 

She took the report from her handbag and 
gave it to him. “I knew you'd want to see this 
right away.” 

Barry unfolded the paper. He read the re- 
port and took a deep, shuddering breath. St. 
Juste’s face was an uneasy question mark. 
Edith’s was all compassion. 

““He’s dead.” 

“Dead!” St. Juste gasped. 

“Complications, they call it. They mean 
postoperative neglect, bad nursing.” In the 
wake of shock came bitterness, and Barry’s 
voice was sandpaper against the office walls. 

St. Juste put the paper on the desk. ‘This is 
awkward, Mr. Clinton. What’s going to hap- 
pen if you tell the people? They won’t believe 
the boy died in the hospital. They’ll be more 


certain than ever that he was dead when he * 


left here.” 

Barry was silent. When he felt that he had 
control of himself he raised his head and 
looked at Edith. “Jeff drove you to Anse 
Ange?” he asked. 

She nodded. ““He wanted to come with me. 
I couldn’t see any need for it.” 

He saw two suitcases standing outside and 
a boy squatting beside them. He said, ““You’ll 
be going to the Lemkes’. Do they know you’re 
here?” 

“No” 

“We'd better send the boy along with a note 
then. He can bring a horse back for you.”’ He 
wondered what the Lemkes would say when _ 
they learned they were to have a guest. Had he 
better warn Edith that all was not sweetness , 
and light there? He decided not to. It was 
really none of his business. 

While Edith was removing the stains of 
travel, he and St. Juste walked in the shade of 
the campéche tree, talking. 


Many yesterdays ago... TYDROX won young hearts with richest chocolate 
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St. Juste said, ““You know what I think, Mr. 
Clinton? We ought to start on the church our- 
selves, you and I. Louis would probably pitch 
in and when the others see themselves losing a 
chance to earn some money they might change 
their minds.” 

Barry was astonished. “Are you serious?” 
- “Certainly I'm serious. You have five or six 
| patients a day at your clinic. Well, make them 
pay a day’s work—half a day, anyway—for 
the medicines. If it’s kids you treat, make the 
’ fathers pay.” 


When Edith had gone, Barry made his way 
to Catus’ house, but the door was shut and 
- no one answered his knock. 

Micheline came from the middle house. 
“Are you looking for my brother, father? 
He’s out, getting things ready for the service 
tonight.” ¢« 

Barry made no effort to hide his disappoint- 
ment. “I'd better talk to Louis, then.” 

She walked with him across the yard to 
Louis’ house. Barry told of the report from 
the hospital. Louis’ face revealed deep con- 
cern. 

“This is bad, father. You should talk to 
Catus. It would be a mistake to do anything 
until you have seen him.” 

“Very well.” Barry placed a hand on the 
man’s arm. “St. Juste thinks we should start 
work on the church tomorrow. Can I count 
on you to help?” 

“T will help.” 

“Good.” Barry lifted a hand in farewell 
and turned away. Perhaps tonight he would 
“have a chance to talk to 
Catus. He had done all that 
was possible for the time 
being. 


Night descended on Ile 
du Vent at approximately 
the same hour the year 
around. Soon after six 
o'clock the sun slid into 
the sea beyond the western 
tip of the island, and for 
the next ten minutes or so 
the ridge blazed as though on fire. By six- 
thirty the island paths were lost in darkness 
and houses were distinguishable only as nar- 
row doorways framing the pale glow of 
kerosene lamps. Later those doors would be 
shut against evil spirits. 

Promptly at nine, Catus Laroche emerged 
from the trees at the edge of the mission clear- 
ing. Barry saw him coming and stepped from 
the rectory to meet him. 

“You are ready, father? Have you a flash- 
light?” 

Vien"? 

“Come, then.” 

The path they followed took them up to the 
ridge. When they emerged on the grassy, wind- 
swept peak, Catus stopped to rest a moment. 

“Louis told me about the death of young 
Toto Anestor. That is a very bad thing, father. 
What will you do about*tt?” 

“There’s only one thing I can do. Tell 
them.” 

“There is a better way, I think. Write a let- 
ter to the hospital and have them send a re- 
port of the boy’s death to the magistrate. That 
Way it will be official.” 

Catus went on following the ridge. Pres- 
ently he turned toward the cliff which on the 
north side of the island rose like a wall from 
the sea. “Be very careful,” he warned. “The 
path here is steep.” 

Cut like a corkscrew, the trail descended 
among boulders and twisted trees. The 
houngan felt his way with caution, halting 
every few minutes to turn and point his light 
at Barry’s feet. Barry could hear the deep- 
throated snarl of the sea. After twenty min- 
utes the sound was like a fist smashing at his 
face, and there was a thin cool mist in the air. 

At the bottom Barry saw that they were a 
hundred feet or so from the sea’s edge, with 
the cliff looming above them. Again Catus led 
the way, over and around the boulders. After 
ten minutes he halted, this time at the mouth 
of a cave. 

The walls were close and wet. For five min- 
utes Catus led the way in silence. Then Barry 
heard drums. They seemed distant, muffied, 
but a sharp turn loosed the sound like thunder 


Wan lv th’ shtrangest things 
about life is that th’ poor, 
who need th’ money th’ 
most, ar-re th’ very wans 
that niver have it. 


all about him. Directly ahead lay an enormous 
room filled with people. , 

The women wore white, and some wore 
white kerchiefs about their heads. The men 
wore white shirts, most of them, and their 
Sunday trousers. A score of women danced 


about a painted wooden post in the center of 


the chamber, hands on thighs, shoulders un- 
dulating. Spectators stood about the walls or 
sat on the floor. High on the walls, kerosene 
lanterns had been placed in niches to illumi- 
nate the scene. 

The drumming ceased as Catus entered. 
The dancing stopped. Barry recognized Mi- 


cheline and her sister among the dancers. Big | ; 


Louis César was one of the drummers. Against 
the wall stood Pradon Beliard. 

Was he imagining things, or were they star- 
ing at him and not at Catus? He was suddenly 
uneasy. Catus must have felt it too. The 
houngan halted and said almost inaudibly, 
“Wait, father.” He beckoned to Louis. “What 
is it? I told them the father would be here.” 

The big man’s face was heavy with concern. 
“Tt is not that. They know about the boy.” 

Catus turned impatiently to Barry. “Did 
you tell anyone?” 

“Only Louis and St. Juste,” Barry said. 

Catus hesitated, then ordered curtly, “Start 
the drumming.” 

He took Barry’s arm, and led him to a 
wooden bench. 

“T will have Micheline explain the service,” 
he said. “There is nothing we can do now 
about this other thing.” 

The three drums were creating thunder 
again. Catus made his way 
to the central post. 
Micheline detached herself 
from the group of women 
and came to sit at Barry’s 
side. 

The service, she ex- 
plained, was a kanzo. When 
it was Over a young woman 
who was now only a neo- 
phyte would have been raised 
to the rank of hounsi kanzo 
through purification by fire. 

While Micheline was talking the drummers 
beat on their instruments and the white-clad 
hounsis sang the traditional chants. The houn- 
sis began a slow, dignified dance, still chant- 
ing. Suddenly one of the women began to 
dance more rapidly. Her body spun like a top. 
She threw her arms out for balance and went 
around and around the post in ever-widening 
circles. The drummers quickened their tempo. 
The other women stopped dancing and fell 
back to make room for the possessed one. She 
whirled until she lost her balance and fell. 
They helped her to her feet. Catus went to her 
and took her hand. 

He looked into her face and spoke to her, 
his voice so low that Barry could not hear the 
words. She allowed him to lead her to the 
bench. Barry rose to his feet. 

“Papa Guedé will speak to you if you 
wish,” Catus said. 

Barry studied the girl’s face. She was in a 
trance of some sort. Questioning her would be 
ridiculous. “I’m afraid I ——” He caught him- 
self, remembering his manners. “I greet you, 
Papa Guedé,” he forced himself to say. “I bid 
you good evening.” 

“J greet you,” the girl said. Her voice would 
have been mistaken for a man’s. “In the name 
of the spirits I greet you. I bring you greetings 
from the boy who died.” She turned away. 


F. P. DUNNE 


Rese were several other possessions in the 
next hour or so. Suddenly the drums boomed. 
Out of the tunnel came a procession of priests 
and hounsis. Catus Laroche clutched the yel- 
low legs of two live chickens. He danced about 
the post, slowly at first, then more rapidly as 
the tempo of the drums quickened. The others 
followed. Catus swung the chickens wildly 
about his head as he pursued the hounsis. One 
after another he caught and embraced them, 
after which they retired to chairs set out for 
them. 

The drums were still. The hounsis were 
seated. Before each girl lay an iron cook pot 
and a plate. The chickens lay at the foot of the 
post. Catus stood with his eyes shut while a 
woman carefully wiped the sweat from his face 
with a white cloth. 
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Just think! Here is a dishwasher you can put 
to work the very day you buy it...take with 
you on the day you move. Ideal for apartment, 
rented home or seasonal dwelling. No installa- 
tion expense to think about...no kitchen or 
counter alterations. We’ve listed some of the 
reasons why—but ask your dealer to demon- 
strate al] the good things about this new 
KitchenAid portable. 
KITCHENAID PORTABLE CONTEST! 
“Dishwashing Can Be a Delight” 

Win a new KitchenAid Portable Dishwasher... 
see your KitchenAid dealer for free entry blank. 
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models for permanent dishwasher installation: 
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« No hand rinsing 

« Dual Fill—Drain hose 

« Revolving power wash and rinses 

« Self-cleaning dual strainers 

e Sanitized hot-air dry 

« Cool, quiet operation 

« Guide Bar for easy movability 

« Rolls easily, over carpets too 
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« No installation or plumbing 
expense 
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KitchenAid dishwashers, the finest made...by The Hobart Manufacturing Company, 
Troy, Ohio, the world’s largest manufacturer of food, kitchen and dishwashing machines. 
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New Castle, Po Corthoge, Mo 


He sat down. The chairs, placed in a circle, 
were now occupied by six white-robed hounsis 
and the houngan. Catus took his gourd rattle 
in one hand and shook it. His other hand cov- 
ered his eyes. He stared at the ground. His 
voice, low, unhurried, rolled out through the 
chamber. 

One after another, the mysteries of vodun 
were saluted in prayer. First the voice of 
Catus, murmuring the /oa’s name and a few 
words in his honor, then the combined voices 
of the Aounsis. 

When it ended, Catus seemed exhausted. 
The spectators awoke as from a trance and 
began moving about. But the Aounsis, still 
seated, were not finished. 

Each of them took three iron spikes from 
the cook pot and with a stone for a hammer 
pounded them into the ground before her, 
forming a triangle. Catus poured into each 
triangle a little water from a jug, adding bits 
of food from dishes at the base of the post. 
“Food for the Joa,” Micheline murmured to 
Barry. Having constructed a similar triangle 
before his own chair, her brother repeated the 
ritual there. 

Again Catus distributed offerings to the gods. 
Then, while he intoned other chants, the six 
women built fires of pine sticks within their 
triangles of spikes, and the visiting houngans 
moved about the cavern, extinguishing the 
lanterns. Only the light of the fires remained. 


| Only Catus and the white-clad hounsis could 


be seen, and the iron pots on their iron spikes, 
and the painted central post rising from the 
decorated floor. 

Barry became aware of a new sound in the 
chamber. It was the sound of the sea crashing 
against the cliff. He looked at his watch. 
Three o'clock. The tide was high. Panic 
clutched him for a moment as he realized that 
he and the others were trapped in the cave. 

But the service was far from finished. Catus 
rose, clutching the two chickens. They were still 
alive. Before each of the fires he knelt and held 
the birds close to the little piles of food, wait- 
ing for them to peck at the offerings. ““The 
chickens must eat,” Micheline said, “or the 
Joa will not accept them.” 

Both chickens ate, and the watchers’ mur- 
mur of approval was a sound like a soft wind 
blowing through the cavern. Catus handed 
one of the birds to an assistant. Together the 
two houngans passed along the line of smoking 
fires, plucking the birds’ necks and letting the 
feathers fall into the flames. 

Catus’ strong fingers closed over the naked 
necks of the chickens and twisted their heads 
from their bodies. The drumming became 
thunder again. 

Dancers came forward. They were neo- 
phytes, Micheline explained. Those tending 
the fires were all graduates of this ritual. The 
learners began a slow yanvalou about the post. 

“The chickens will be cooked in the zins,” 
Micheline said. ““Then—but you will see.” 

The pots bubbled and smoked and the 


| drums thundered. Spectators joined the seriv- 
| tors in a rapid shuffling dance. Some threw up 


their arms and shouted. Some dropped writh- 
ing to the ground. 


B.ssy studied faces he knew. Dauré César’s 
was the mask of a sleepwalker. Catus’ was old 
with fatigue. The face of Micheline, who had 


| risen to take part in the dance, was that of.a 
passionate young animal who found in danc- 


ing a release for stored-up urges. 

I don’t know these people, Barry told him- 
self. J only thought I did. 

Into the boiling oil went corn meal and 
herbs, to be stirred by the Aounsis until once 
more the pots bubbled and smoked. 

Catus had disappeared into the Aounfor 
tunnel. He came into the light again, leading 
by the hand a young woman. She wore a 
sleeveless white dress. Her eyes were open but 
unseeing. 

Catus led her to the iron pot in front of his 
chair. He spoke to her and she knelt. Catus 
knelt at the girl’s left. Another houngan came 
and knelt at her right. At a signal from Catus 


| the six hounsis reached into the bubbling iron 


pots and took out handfuls of the corn-meal 
mixture 

Barry caught his breath. Had he seen it or 
imagined it? Had they actually put their hands 
into the boiling oil? 


“It is nothing,” Micheline said. “My 
brother, when possessed, is able to take a red- 
hot bar of iron in his hands.” 

Her brother accepted the small cakes of 
corn meal passed along to him by the women. 
He handed them to his assistant, who fed 
them one by one to the kneeling initiate. Then 
Catus seized her right wrist and slowly thrust 
her hand into the boiling oil. The kneeling 
figure shivered as though a chill or shock had 
passed through her, then was still. Catus with- 
drew her hand and raised her to her feet. She 
stared straight ahead, seeing nothing. At each 


“of the other fires the performance was re- 


peated. It was at the seventh and last fire that 
Barry saw her face change. 

Was it the firelight painting false emotion 
on a face actually immobile? No. Her mouth 
had come open. Her eyes were suddenly wide. 
She was seized by some extravagant joy, some 
ecstasy. There was no indication of pain. The 
girl was exalted. Catus lifted her for the last 
time. She walked to the hounfor, head thrown 
back, lips moving in silent song, eyes bright as 
the fires of her ordeal. 

With their bare feet the hounsis removed the 
glowing pots and set them aside. They stood 
up, passing their feet slowly through the 
flames. On an impulse Barry rose and surrep- 
titiously put his hand against an iron pot. He 
jerked the hand away quickly, suppressing an 
exclamation of pain. 

He returned to the bench to find Micheline 
frowning at him. “Did you think they were 
not hot?” she asked. 
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Take time to work, it is the price of 
success. Take time to think, it is the 
source of power. Take time to play, 
it is the secret of youth. Take time to 
read, it is the foundation of knowl- 
edge. Take time to worship, it is the 
highway of reverence. Take time for 
friendship, it is the source of happi- 
ness. Take time to love, it is the one 
sacrament of life. ANONYMOUS 
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He answered honestly, “I don’t know what 
I thought.” 

The affair ended at dawn. When the drums 
were silent at last, Catus came to the bench. 

“We can go now if you wish.” The houngan 
was soaked with sweat, exhausted. 

It was impossible to talk as they made their 
way out of the grotto and climbed the difficult 
path up the face of the cliff. 

When they had rested awhile at the top, 
Catus said, “Well, father, now you have seen a 
complete vodun service.” 

“Yes. I'm grateful to you.” 

“And your thoughts on the service itself?” 

“IT understood very little, of course, even 
with Micheline explaining it.” Barry hesitated. 
“I do wonder, though—well, I can’t quite see 
the point of having all your gods come to the 
service. If you were able to talk over your 
problems with them —— But it seems rather 
meaningless, their just possessing someone and 
then going away again.” 

Catus lay back on the grass, frowning. It 
was odd, the father’s driving straight to the 
one thing in vodun that he himself found so 
troubling. Often, Catus was certain, the gods 
were not present at all. The drumming and 
chanting made people think themselves pos- 
sessed when they were not. 

He looked at Barry. “We have things to 
talk about, you and I. But not now.” 

Barry smelled smoke before they reached 
the end of the path, but thought nothing of it. 
The peasants did most of their cooking out- 
doors. When he stepped into the clearing, 
however, and saw a crowd of people in front 
of the church, he quickened his stride. 

He halted with a gasp in the church door- 
way. There had been a fire. The whole altar 
had been consumed. The beams above it were 
scorched. On the floor lay the gray mule that 
had killed Toto Anestor. St. Juste was bending 
over it, trying to twist a rope around its hind 
legs. He said in an angry voice, ““This was no 
accident, father. I heard the man prowling 
and called out. He ran.” 
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Barry walked around the animal and saw 
that its throat had been slashed. The ground 
was soaked with blood. 

Who could have done it? Who were his 
enemies? Barry turned and saw Catus in the 
doorway. He beckoned, and the Aoungan came 
down the aisle. 

“Who did it?” Barry said. 

Catus frowned. “Someone who wishes to 
drive you from the island, obviously.” 

“What time did this happen, Clement?” 

“About four o'clock. A little before.” 

“Tt was no one at the ceremony, then. To 
get here at four, the fellow would have had to 
leave the grotto at three, and it was impossible 
to leave at that time. The tide was in. That 
eliminates a lot of people.” It eliminated, 
Barry told himself, Catus, Micheline, the 
Césars, Pradon Beliard. Later, no doubt, he 
would think of others. 

“Will you rebuild the altar, Mr. Cfinton?” 
St. Juste asked. 

“No. As soon as we've had something to 
eat, I’m going to start building the church on 
the ridge. We've no time for this one.” 


Bi. Louis came at nine o'clock, faithful to 
his promise. Barry handed Lucy a letter he 
had written. He was following Catus’ advice, 
requesting the hospital in the capital to send a 
report of Toto’s death to the magistrate, with 
a copy to himself. He had put the letter into an 
envelope addressed to Alma Lemke, with a 
note asking Alma to see that it reached the 
mainland. 

“A boy is coming this morning for medicine, 
Lucy. Tell him he must take this letter to Mrs. 
Lemke.” 

“Oui, mon pére.” 

“There will be others coming. Tell them the 
clinic is closed. I no longer intend to help peo- 
ple who try to injure me. If they want to be 
looked after from now on, they'll have to pay 
for it. Not in money, but in other ways. I'll be 
on the ridge if they want to know more.” 

“Oui, mon pére.” 

It was an interesting experiment. By the 
time the first clinic customer arrived on the 
ridge, the work was well under way. Barry, 
stripped to the waist and sweating from his la- 
bors, sat on the limestone outcrop. “You 
want my help, Léon?” 

“Oui, mon pére.~ 

“Very well. Help Louis carry stones today 
and Ill look after your little girl this evening.” 

“Why should I have to pay?” Léon mum- 
bled. ““No one else does.” 

“Everyone else does from now on. Make up 
your mind.” 

“Well ——” 

“Good. Louis will show you where the 
stones are.” Barry picked up his shovel and 
returned to work. 


Lucille bristled with indignation as she bus- 
tled about the breakfast table. She had gone 
early to the market at Petit Trou. “That Du- 
four!” she stormed. “In Anse Ange the mar- 
chandes are taxed only two cents a basket. 
Here they must pay ten.” 

“Ten?” Barry was truly concerned. 

“He raised it again this morning.” 

“Tl go and see Dufour, Lucy,” he said. “If 
people come for treatment, have them wait.” 

He rode to Petit Trou—he had a horse now, 
sent over from Anse Ange by the rector. He 
dismounted at Dufour’s house and knocked 
on the screen door. 

“Pére Clinton, this is a surprise!’’ Dufour 
held the door and Barry entered. 

“T’ve come to quarrel with you,” he told 
him with a smile. 

“Quarrel? But no!” 

“But yes, my friend. And not about the 
mule you sold me, either. What's all this I 
hear about a whopping big tax in the market 
place?” 

Dufour’s gray-white eyebrows dropped a 
fraction of an inch. ‘Tax? There is some com- 
plaint, you mean?” 

“You're darned right there’s a complaint.” 

“The money is for a new market,” Dufour 
retorted. 

“A worthy project, I’m sure. But a tax in- 
crease would have to be approved by the legis- 
lature, wouldn't it? Taxation is a serious busi- 
ness.”* 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 134 

















hee party-goers celebrate more 
merrily than ever, don’t they? 
But notice, please, how their happy 
preference for lighter food and drink 
helps keep them slimmer and trimmer 
than ever. 


Pepsi-Cola goes right along with this 
sensible diet trend. Today’s Pepsi, 
reduced in calories, is never heavy, 
never too sweet. It’s the bright, 
the light refreshment. Have a Pepsi. 


134 
CONTINUED C 

“JT have raised the market tax only a little.” 

“It doesn’t seem a small increase to the 
marchandes. Suppose a woman has only a 
basket of mangoes to sell. Fifty mangoes, say, 
at two for a penny. After walking to Petit 
Trou and sitting in the market all day to sell 
them, she’d get twenty-five cents for the lot. 
And out of that you demand ten.” 

“They don’t all sell mangoes.” 

“They don’t make a lot of money, any of 
them. Really, Dufour, you’ve got to cut this 
out.” 

Dufour was squirming. ‘Well, I'll reduce it 
to eight.” 
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e Get set for the merriest Christmas ever! This 
Downyflake jingle contest is a cinch to enter, 
and easy to win. Simple rules come with each 
package of frozen Downyflake Waffles and 
Downyflake Pancakes —send in as many entries 
as you wish. Contest closes November 22, 
1958. All winners will be notified before 


Christmas. Good luck! 


HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN 


One serving of Downyflake Waffles or Pancakes 
gives you many ideas! They’re tempting to see— 
tender and tasty as homemade—contain the fine 
ingredients you would use. Just pop them in a 
toaster—in one minute, they’re hot and ready to 
eat. No measuring, mixing, fussing with griddle 
or waffle iron; no excess batter, no messy cleaning. 
You'll have them mealtime, snacktime, any time! 


—including a 
PAN AMERICAN 


Your chance of a lifetime! 2 weeks for 2 at 
places you’ve always wanted to see. Fly to 
London in 390 minutes on a fabulous Jet Clip- 
per. See Brussels, Amsterdam, Paris. Stay at 
fine hotels, visit glamorous resorts, historic 
spots. Every detail planned for you by Pan 
my” American. Expenses paid by Downyflake. 


CASH BONUS* with ist Prize—$1000 
““Paradise’’ Island Vacation 


A glorious experience! 10 days for 2 in far-off 
Hawaii, the Caribbean, or Bermuda—which- 
ever is nearest your home. Fly Pan American 
Clipper. Expenses paid by Downyflake. 


CASH BONUS* with 2nd Prize—$500 


Mexican Fiesta Holiday 

8 thrilling days for 2 in Old Mexico. Visit gay 
Taxco and Cuernavaca. Pan American Clipper 
flight. Expenses paid by Downyflake. 


CASH BONUS* with 3rd Prize—$250 


“That won't do. The legal tax is two, and 
you know it.” 

“We need a new market!” Dufour sput- 
tered. 

“Tl tell you what,” Barry countered. ““You 
have a talk with the deputy for this district. 
It’s Beauvoir, isn’t it, over in Anse Ange? 
Ask him to bring the matter up at the next 
session of the legislature. If they ll approve an 
increase, Ill donate a tidy sum toward the 
construction of a new market myself.” He 
pushed himself to his feet, smiling again. 
**Meanwhile,” he said, “back to the legal two- 
cent tax. Agreed?” 

Dufour rose, scowling. 


Downyflake’s*30,000 


Merry Christmas Contest 


Barry held out his hand. “I’m sure you 
won't hold this against me. Just trying to do 
my job, you know.” 

Dufour shook hands, went to the door and 
opened it. When Barry had gone the little 
magistrate let the door slam and returned to 
his chair. He knew why the father had come 
this morning. It wasn’t to help the marchandes. 
The father was out to settle the score for the 
mule. The tax would have to be dropped. If it 
wasn't, all the father had to do was file a com- 
plaint and Ile du Vent would have a new mag- 
istrate. 

Confound the father! Dufour spat again. 
Then he remembered the letter. It had come 


ENTER NOW! Finish the last line of the jingle 








































ew _! g your kitchen. Sharpens perfectly, 
quickly, easily. Value—$14.95. 


FINISH THIS EASY JINGLE 


“Ho, ho, I’m off !"’ old Santa cried, 
"For the blessed U.S.A. 
And those jolly foods by Downyflake; 


below and send in with the entry blank from fro- 
zen Downyflake Waffles or the package wrapper 
from frozen Downyflake Pancakes. 


*E WIN CASH BONUS, TOO! sena in a Downyflake 


Pancake wrapper with your waffle entry or a Downy- 
flake Waffle wrapper with your pancake entry. 


10 Fourth Prizes 


1959 17” Sylvania Slimline port- 
able TV with built-in antenna 
» and trim, brushed-brass stand 
for room-to-room viewing con- 
venience. Famous 110° Silver 
Screen 85 picture tube alumi- 
nized for greater clarity and 
brightness. 


50 Fifth Prizes 


Polaroid® Land Camera (The 
Highlander). Sharp pictures one 
minute after you snap them— 
with rich blacks, snowy whites, 
soft middle tones. Speeds to 1/100 
sec. Focuses 314 ft. to infinity. 


130 Sixth Prizes 


17-jewel Bulova wrist watch 
(man’s or woman’s). Matching 
expansion band. Unbreakable 
mainspring. Value—$49.50. 


400 Seventh Prizes 


Cory Electric Knife Sharpener. 
One of the most useful items for 












(Last line must rhyme with “A"—for 
instance: I'll have them every day !") 
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yesterday, a letter from the hospital in the cap- 
ital, explaining the circumstances of young 
Toto Anestor’s death and instructing him to 
make the facts known. It was going to mean a 
great deal to the father, that letter. 

Dufour yanked open a table drawer and 
read the letter again. His lips curled. He 
marched into the kitchen, crumpled the letter 
and dropped it “into one of the charcoal 
braziers and set fire to it. 


On his return to the mission Barry found 
Alma Lemke waiting with a patient. The man 
was Julio Everaste, a fisherman. 

““My cook told me about him,” Alma said. 
“Can you do anything for him?” 

Everaste’s left foot was a great bloated bal- 
loon and he was obviously in pain. Barry made 
an examination, then called for hot water and 
laid out instruments. He had no operating 
table; there wasn’t room in the office for one. 
Having washed the awful-looking foot and 
put a folded towel under it, he leaned forward 
to peer into the fellow’s face. 

“This is going to hurt for a minute, com- 
pere.” 

With his left arm around the leg to hold it, 
he cut into the side of the foot where the infec- 
tion seemed to be centered. Everaste made a 
gasping sound and arched his back convul- 
sively. But the skin was like leather. Barry cut 
again. There was a great spurt of fluid from 
the incision. He felt a sticky wetness on his face 
and saw that the front of his undershirt was 
yellow. The stench was horrible. 

Barry dropped the foot. He must wash at 
once or run the risk of infection, but the pa- 
tient was tossing about in agony. 

“Alma!” he said frantically. “Can you hold 
him?” 

She stepped past him, pressing her hands 
down on Everaste’s shoulders. “Julio!” she 
said sharply. “Stop it!” 

Barry groped for a basin of water. He was 
still scrubbing when Alma said, “It seems to 
have stopped now. Is there something I should 
do?” 

“No. I can attend to it.” 

She opened the door and went out, came in 
again with a bucket of steaming-hot water and 
a handful of cloths. At once she began to clean 
up the mess on the floor. Barry was aston- 
ished. 

“You don’t have to do that,” he said. 

“It isn’t the first floor I’ve scrubbed,” she 
replied. 

He gave his patient an injection of penicil- 


| lin. **Does it hurt very much, Julio?” 


“A little, mon pére.~ 

“Till want another look at you when you 
feel better. You'd better stay here tonight.” 

“Here in this house?” 

“Right where you are.” 

With Alma’s help, Barry put the room to 
rights. “You should have been a nurse,” he 
said. 

She frowned. If anyone had told her an 
hour ago that she could be useful in a doc- 
tor’s office, she would have laughed. She had 
simply stepped forward and done what she 
knew had to be done. She was glad she had 
helped him; she felt a little proud of herself. 


St. Juste said at breakfast, ““We'll be start- 
ing on the rectory this morning, Mr. Clinton. 
You'll be up to swing the first shovel, won't 
you?” 

“You couldn’t keep me away.” 


H. waited for Alma to arrive, left her in 
charge and hurried to the ridge. St. Juste and 
his handful of workers were putting the finish- 
ing touches on the church roof, but stopped 
and led him to the lines laid out for the rec- 
tory. St. Juste put a shovel in his hands. 

“Just break the ground for us, Mr. Clinton. 
Then you can run back to your patients.” 

They cheered when he swung the shovel. 

He turned to admire the church. It was 
nearly finished—a structure to make a man 
proud. 

It was large. It had a broad, high entrance 
and spacious window openings to let in the 
breeze. Its corrugated-iron roof gleaming in 
the sun could be seen from Anse Ange, across 
the channel. A lot of people in the mainland 
mountains must be wondering about the 
strange new glitter atop Ie du Vent. 
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A few items were lacking. The bell for the 
little bell tower had not arrived yet. The 
benches, though cut and sanded, couldn’t be 
assembled until the brackets came. The altar 
wasn’t finished. But Barry was not impatient. 

Things had gone well, he told himself. They 
might have gone better, of course. If Felix 
Dufour in his fury over the market-tax busi- 
ness had not denied having received the letter 
from the hospital—a letter he must have re- 
ceived, because Barry had been sent a copy— 
there would have been more workers. Still, 
St. Juste had never been entirely without 
help. : 

At the clinic he was always busy and always 
facing new problems, but there was a differ- 
ence now. Since helping him with Julio Ever- 
aste, Alma had come nearly every day. It was a 
pity she had never studied nursing. She had 
an amazing knack for it. 


Clement St. Juste had an argument with 
Pradon Beliard. It was not the first time. In- 
dustriously wielding a shovel, St. Juste looked 
up to find Pradon shirking. 

“All right, you,” he said. ““Get your nose 
out of the air and be useful.” 

Pradon stood very straight. “You can’t 
talk to me like that! I don’t work for you. I 
work for Mr. Clinton.” 

St. Juste threw down his shovel, walked 
over and grasped the undershirt Pradon al- 
ways wore. ““You’ve been asking for this,” St. 
Juste said carefully. “‘Now you listen to me. 
You don’t work for Mr. Clinton. You work 
for Mr. Barnett at the Plantation Couronne, 
and at Couronne I’m your boss. Now you 
2ither get busy and do your 
share of the work or go 
back to Couronne and tell 
Mr. Barnett I fired you 
because you're a worthless, 
lazy good-for-nothing.” 

He straightened his arm 
and Pradon, pushed back- 
ward, stumbled. St. Juste 
said the boy no further at- 
tention. Pradon rose to his 
‘eet, shaking with fury. He 
went back to work, but he 
spoke tono one the rest of the day; and when 
che day ended, instead of descending from the 
-idge with the others, he limped off in another 
jirection. 

His destination was a caille on the outskirts 
of the village called Téte Kabrit. A woman 
of sixty, sweeping beach sand from the door- 
way, looked up at him as he entered the yard. 
When he inquired for her mari, she pointed to 
a nearby cluster of coconut palms. 

In their shade a man lay asleep. He wore 
ynly ragged trousers. Pradon kicked him 
ightly in the ribs. 

The man sat up, grumbling. He saw who it 
vas and subsided. ““Oh-oh. Excuse me, com- 
»ére. What brings you here?” 

“IT came because I’ve changed my mind 
ibout waiting for the rectory to be finished. 
set a shirt on. We’re going to see the magis- 
rate now.” a 

“T must have time to think about this.” 

Pradon was furious again. ‘““You’ve been 
hinking for two weeks. You gave me your 
yord and I’m holding you to it!” 

Antoine Constant, who had been magis- 
tate of Ile du Vent until four years ago and 
tad done little but lie in the shade of his palm 
Tees since—he was rich, after all, from the 
ale of property to Pére Mitchell—let his 
leavy eyelids droop a little and studied the 
ace of his caller. He didn’t trust this dandy. 
t was all very well for Beliard to keep saying, 
"You want to be magistrate again, don’t 
ou?” Of course he did. But Beliard ought to 
¢ honest enough to say what he wanted. It 
vas a personal thing, most likely. A feud of 
Ome sort between Pradon and the new father. 


Fotix Dufour was sitting on his veranda 
hen his callers came up the road. Pradon 

seliard came directly to the point of the visit. 
“I have discovered a most interesting fact, 

ay friend. As you know, a certain piece of 

and on the top of this island is now being 

formed into a mission.” 

“T am aware of it.” 

“Said land was originally purchased by old 

‘ather Mitchell from three islanders. One of 
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Do not despise your situa- 
tion. In it you must act, suf- 
fer and conquer. From ev- 
ery point on earth we are 
equally near to heaven 
and the infinite. 
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the three was Antoine Constant, whose par- 
ticular piece of land now lies under the new 
church and will eventually support the rec- 
tory.” 

“IT have no reason to doubt your word,” 
Dufour said. ““What are you driving at?” 

“This, my friend.” Pradon leaned forward, 
his eyes shining brightly. “Antoine never 
signed the papers!” 

Dufour gazed at his callers. ““What non- 
sense is this? Of course he signed.” 

“Did you witness the signing?” 

“Well, no. But there were witnesses.” 

“Two of them,” Pradon said, smiling. ‘““And 
both are now dead.” 


Dusour studied Pradon’s confident smile. 
“Tt won’t do. His name is on the papers, no 
matter what he says.” 

“Give me a piece of paper and a pencil, 
please.” 

Puzzled, Dufour did so. Pradon handed 
them to Antoine, who placed the paper on the 
table, hunched himself over it and laboriously 
drew his signature. 

“That,” Pradon said, thrusting the paper at 
the magistrate, “is the signature that appears 
on the land transfer. Now go and look at the 
dozens of official papers Antoine signed when 
he was magistrate.” 

Felix Dufour hurried across the room. 
From his desk he snatched some dog’s-eared 
notebooks and a handful of papers. He began 
to flip through them. He put them down and 
swung about, frowning. 

“This I don’t understand.” 

A look of embarrassment settled on An- 
toine’s face. He glanced 
helplessly at Pradon. 

Pradon laughed. “‘In all 
the time he was magistrate, 
he wrote his name only 
once. That was the time 
Pére Mitchell stood over 
him and he had to. He was 
always ashamed of this sig- 
nature of his. His wife, who 
had some schooling, always 
signed for him. Every offi- 
cial paper you have here, 
and every one sent to the capital, was signed 
by Antoine’s wife. But Antoine himself signed 
the land transfer. You see?” 

Suddenly the little magistrate, who had 
been standing, groped to his chair. The possi- 
bilities had exploded in him like a swallowed 
firecracker. He leaned forward, jabbed a fin- 
ger at Antoine. 

“You will have to learn to write like your 
wife, of course. They will almost certainly 
ask you to sign your name.” 

“IT can teach him,” Pradon said. 

“Mother of God, the father will have to 
tear that church down again!” 

“And the rectory. Or lose them. Whatever 
is on the land when Antoine gets it back will 
be his.” 

They sat and stared at each other. It was 
too tremendous to be talked about. 


AMIEL 


Tina walked slowly across the mission clear- 
ing. Halting in the office doorway, she said in 
a whisper, “‘Mon pére.” 

“Hello,” Barry said cheerfully. “What can I 
do for you?” 

“I—I’m not well, mon pére.” 

Barry nodded. She was a pretty little thing, 
not more, than eighteen. He took her by the 
hand and led her to a chair. “You haven’t been 
here before, have you? Suppose you tell me 
your name and where you’re from.” 

Before she could give him the information, 


















she was coughing. He frowned. “Is that the 
sickness you mean? That cough?” 

“Oui, mon pére.” 

““How long have you had it?” 

“A long time, mon pére, but for the past 
week it’s been getting worse.” 

Barry examined her, calling Lucy from the 
kitchen so the girl would not be frightened. It 
was a bronchial infection, probably aggra- 
vated by dust. They lived in dirt-floored huts 
and stirred up clouds of dust every time they 
plied a broom. 

“T haven’t had many patients from your end 
of the island,” he said. ““Who sent you to me?” 

**“M’sieu Lemke, mon pére.” 

“Oh? You work for him?” 





““No.”’ She shook her head. “I’m his girl. At 
least, I was for a time.” 

He stared at her. She had said it so matter- 
of-factly. ““What do you mean, for a time?” 

“He stopped coming to see me when Mi- 
cheline Laroche put a spell on him.” 

Another lightning bolt. Careful, Barry 
warned himself; be careful here. ““You mean 
he’s seeing Micheline now?” 

“He can’t help himself. She makes him.” 

“Does anyone else know this?” 

“T’m not the only one who has seen them, 
you can be sure of that.” 

Sooner or later, Barry thought, Catus will 
hear about this. What will he do? 
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He gave the girl medicine and instructed 
her to come again. When she had gone, he 
stayed at his desk, thinking. This threw a new 
light on Alma Lemke. He had been sure for 
some time that she and her husband were seri- 
ously on the outs, and had wondered about it. 
He had wondered about the change in her, 
but had attributed that to the fact that, in 
coming to the clinic, working with people who 
so badly needed help, she had found a relief 
from boredom. 

Three days later, while working with Alma 
at the clinic, Barry was called to the village 
to treat a patient. Gone longer than he ex- 
pected, he returned to find Alma still there, 
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waiting for him. She said quietly, “I had a late 
caller while you were gone. Tina came for her 
medicine.” 

“Oh-oh.” 

“She was scared half to death when she 
found me here. It didn’t take me long to find 
out why. She thought you'd already told me.” 

Barry made a face. “I didn’t want you to 
know that I knew.” 

“This may surprise you,” she said, “but I 
didn’t know about Tina. There were other 
girls, though. One was at Fond Marie when 
Warner and I went there the last time. Her 
name was Anita. She worked for you and 
Peter Ambrose.” 

“Anita!” 

“T found out about her the night of your 
farewell party. What you ought to know, and 
what I should have told you long ago, is that 
Warner blames you for telling me.” 

Barry shook his head in bewilderment. 
“How could it have been I?” 

“Tt couldn’t have been anyone else, accord- 
ing to his way of thinking. The girl worked 
for you and Peter. Peter never would have 
told me. Therefore, you're the villain. What 
happened was my fault, really. It wasn’t until 
after we came back here—until I began to sus- 
pect he was trying to 
break you—that I 
told him the truth. 
Then he wouldn't 
believe me.” 

“How did you get 
the information?” 

‘““Fromthe girl her- 
self. She was wearing 
a piece of costume 
jewelry he'd given 
her, a rhinestone clip 
of mine. I accused 
her of stealing it and 
she laughed at me. 
It was quite a scene.” 

Barry soberly nod- 
ded. “You say you 
didn’t tell him the 
truth until you 
learned he was try- 
ing to break me. 
What doyou mean?” 

“First, the mule 
Dufour sold you. 
Pradon Beliard came 
to the house one day 
and told Warner 
something about a 
béte diable. 1 didn’t 
understand. It wasn’t 
until later that I 
heard the natives referring to your mule as a 
béte diable, and guessed what had happened.” 

“You think Pradon put Dufour up to selling 
me the mule?” 

“T think my husband arranged with Pradon 
to make trouble for you even before you left 
Fond Marie.” 

Barry remembered some of the little things. 
“Any other proof?” he asked. “Any proof 
that Pradon started the rumor that Toto was 
dead when we took him to the mainland?” 

“Only that he was at the house again that 
evening.” 

“He couldn’t have slaughtered the mule in 
the church and set fire to the altar.” 

“No, but it could have been Warner.” 

“T can’t picture your husband slashing a 
mule’s throat with a machete,” Barry argued. 

She smiled wanly. “I have no proof of any- 
thing. But I should have told you how he 
hates you.”’ She stood up. 

He took her hand as they went across the 
rectory yard. It seemed a natural thing to do. 
She was the girl who worked with him at the 
clinic and shared a great many secrets with 
him. It was hard to think of her as being an- 
other man’s wife. 


The Right Reverend Ernest Laxson, Bishop 
of St. Joseph, bumped along the road to Anse 
Ange in the Fond Marie jeep, with Peter Am- 
brose at the wheel and Jeff Barnett and Jeff’s 
daughter, Edith, sitting behind. The bishop 
found himself wondering about the letter he 
had received from Warner Lemke. He hadn’t 
known the plantation man was interested in 
church affairs. It would be enlightening to 
talk to him. 
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Though the sun was only just up, the morn- 
ing was hot and the bishop wiped his face fre- 
quently with a large linen handkerchief. He 
was relieved when the jeep rolled into Anse 
Ange, where Barry and Warner Lemke were 
waiting with the local rector. 

Stoop-shouldered Peter Ambrose was glad 
to get out of the jeep too. He shook Barry’s 
hand. “It’s good to see you, boy. You look as 
though you'd been on vacation.” 

“T've never felt better in my life. Wait till 
you see my island, Peter.” 


The bright blue eyes twinkled. “It’s your 
island now, eh?” Peter wondered at the re- 
markable change in his former assistant. 
Whatever it was, it was a good thing; no bad 
thing could light up a man’s face this way. ° 

When they were walking to the beach to go 
aboard the launch, Barry had a chance to talk 
to Edith. He and she dropped back and her 
hand found his. 

“You're not so busy now, are you?” 

“T'll try very hard not to be, after the bishop 
goes.” 

“‘Are things any better at the Lemkes’?” =? 

“Well, I think you'll find that Alma has 
changed a good deal,” Barry told her. 

“Oh? With help- 
ing you at the clinic, 
you mean?” He had 
written her about 
that. Possibly the en- 
thusiasm of his re- 
marks was respon- 
sible for the way 
Edith looked at him 
now, with a little 
frown. 

“She’s a different 
person, really,’” 
Barry said. “You'll 
Edith changed the 
subject. Her father, 
she told him, would 
be going back with 
the bishop and Peter 
that afternoon. She 
could stay as long as 
she liked. “‘Perhaps I 
can be useful at the 
clinic too,” she sug- 
gested. “I'd like to | 
try, if you think you 
could stand having 
me underfoot.” 

Barry smiled and 
pressed her fingers. 


On the way across the channel Warner 
Lemke wondered if the bishop would question 
him about his letter. He was proud of that let- 
ter. There was nothing in it about Alma, of 
course. But there was plenty about Catus 
Laroche and the Reverend Mr. Clinton’s at- 
tendance at vodun services. The bishop must 
have sat up straight when he read it. Every- 
one in St. Joseph knew what Laxson thought 
about vodun. 

With satisfaction he eyed his companions. 
The next time dear Mr. Clinton crossed the 
Channel of the Wind would probably be his 
last. And good riddance! 


Barry had borrowed horses from the planta- 
tion, but there were not enough for everyone. 
The bishop rode, of course, and there were 
mounts for Edith, Peter and Jeff. Barry and 
Warner Lemke climbed the trail to the mis- 
sion on foot. 

When they entered the clearing Barry saw 
the bishop talking to Clement St. Juste in front 
of the old church. Barry frowned, wondering 
what they could be talking about—or rather, 
what sort of questions the bishop was asking. 
He hurried toward them, but the clearing was 
crowded with people. 

Before he could reach them, the bishop 
turned toward the rectory. St. Juste came for- 
ward. Halting beside Barry, he spoke quickly. 
“He was pumping me for information, Mr. 
Clinton.” 

“What did he ask you?” 

“About the vodun here. How many services 
you've been to. If you and Laroche are 
friendly. I hope I haven't hurt you.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 138 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 136 

“Tm sure it’s all right,” Barry said. 

When he joined the group at the rectory, 
the bishop’s gaze lingered on his face longer 
than necessary, he thought. Still, the big man 
seemed entirely matter-of-fact when he spoke: 

“We should ascend to the ridge on foot, I 
think. The people will be able to fall in behind 
and make a procession. I suggest we make our- 
selves ready.” 

The three men donned their vestments in 
the crowded little office. When they emerged, 
the bishop said, “It might be best if you went 
on ahead, Mr. Clinton, to greet us at the 
church. We'll give you a few minutes’ start.” 

Barry hurried across the clearing; he would 
be glad when this was over. He wanted the 
church consecrated—he was eager to use it— 
but he would be relieved when Bishop Laxson 
was Safely off the island. There was something 
in the air this morning. Or was he imagining 
things? 


H..- came the bishop. 

It was a stirring climax to the weeks of toil. 
The bishop led the parade, followed by Peter 
Ambrose, Jeff Barnett, Edith, Alma, Alma’s 
husband and St. Juste. Then came the island- 
ers in their Sunday attire. Never before, he 
was sure, had so many of them been on the 
ridge at one time. 

He stepped forward, smiled a greeting. 
They went slowly up the aisle over the clean, 
smooth concrete floor, their shoe soles whis- 
pering an accompaniment to the words of the 
psalm: 

“The earth is the Lord’s, and all that therein 
iS. Sse 

“Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be 
ye lift up, ye everlasting doors; and the King 
of glory shall come in.” 

Barry looked under lowered lids at the con- 
gregation. They had all entered the church. 
Those for whom there was not room in the 
pews were standing at the rear. How many? 
More than a hundred; more nearly two hun- 
dred. Curiosity had brought them, of course. 
This was an event—a new church to be blessed, 
the great Christian houngan here from the 
world outside. In days to come it would be a 
thing to talk about. 

Had Catus come? Yes, there he was toward 
the rear, with Louis and Dauré. 

Peter Ambrose read the Sentence of Conse- 
cration. The congregation was quiet through 
the prayers that followed. The bishop rose and 
stepped forward. 

*“My friends, this is an occasion of great 
meaning to all of us, but especially to you who 
dwell here on [le du Vent.” The bishop’s 
Creole was rich and fluent. “I wish to talk to 
you for a few moments about what has hap- 
pened here, so that you may fully understand 
it. 

““As you know, the Reverend Mr. Mitchell 
came to this island to establish a mission and 
bring you the word of God. Now you have a 
new minister, younger than Mr. Mitchell, 
stronger, more energetic. You have a clinic. I 
was told this morning that Mr. Clinton has 
plans for turning the old church and rectory 
into a school for your children and asking the 
government to send teachers.” 

Barry caught his breath. Who had told the 
bishop that? Probably St. Juste, in a desperate 
effort to fend off those questions about vodun. 

“But,” the bishop went on grimly, “this 
progress was not made without cost. I do not 
refer to a cost of gourdes and centimes. In or- 
der to achieve the goals he set for himself, 
your minister has had to ignore, temporarily, 
his duty to make war on the forces of evil in 
your midst. 

“T myself would never have pursued such a 
compromise even to build this fine new church. 
Your minister followed the course of action 
he thought best. But now you have your 
church, and from this dedicated house of God 
the war against evil will be waged without 
mercy. No man can believe in both Christ and 
vodun superstitions. None can kneel at this rail 
and obey the commands of the houngan. You 
come to Christ with clean hands and hearts or 
you do not come at all.” 

There was a sound of movement in the pews. 
Catus Laroche had risen. He was in the aisle, 
glaring. Barry had never seen such hate and 
fury on a face. Catus flung himself about and 
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strode down the aisle. Almost to a man the 
congregation rose and followed. 


The drums began throbbing while Barry 
and the other clerics were taking off their vest- 
ments. The bishop listened, then turned a cold 
eye on Barry. “You see, he was no true friend. 
He was only waiting to turn on you when you 
would least expect it. You're better off with 
your sword unsheathed, ready for combat.” 

Do you have to talk like a Sunday-school 
pamphlet ? Barry thought in his bitterness. He 
pushed aside the drape at his bedroom door 
and went out to check on Lucy. His guests 
would have lunch and then return to the 
mainland. Edith was waiting outside. 

She caught his hand. “Will it make a great 
deal of difference to you, darling?” she asked. 
“T mean he is a bishop, and the church does 
take a stand against these things. You’d have 
been obliged to declare yourself sooner or 
later.” 

“Bishop Laxson,” Barry said in a controlled 
voice, “is the biggest fool God ever made.” 

“Barry!” 

He left her standing there, eyes wide in 
tonishment, and went into the kitchen. Lucy 
sat on a chair, weeping. Alma was jooking 
after the lunch. 

She turned to face him, in one hand a knife 
with which she had been slicing tomatoes. 
“I'm sorry,” she said quietly. “Would it do 
any good to cut his throat?” 

He almost smiled. “I'm afraid not. Would 
you like to?” 

“Tt would give me the greatest pleasure.” 

“Thanks.” He touched her arm, went past 
her and put a hand under Lucy’s chin. “Tears 
won't do much good, will they?” he said gen- 
tly. “Hadn’t you better set the table, Lucy?” 

Nothing was said at lunch about the bish- 
op’s bombshell. There had to be talk of some 
sort and Peter Ambrose directed it, asking 
about the proposed school. Barry answered 
with feigned enthusiasm and a desolate feel- | 
ing that the project now would never get be- 
yond the words with which he explained it. 
The bishop listened with the fixed half-smile J 
of a crusader who had just destroyed a city of # 
sin and was resting amid the ruins. 

On the way to the launch, after lunch, Peter 
Ambrose contrived to drop back and speak to” 
Barry alone. 

“TI had a feeling something unpleasant 
would happen, Barry. The bishop had a long) 
letter from Lemke. It’s fairly obvious now 
what was in it.” 

“T see.” So Alma had been right. 

“T don’t know what that man has against §? 
you,” Peter said. “It’s a shame, a great shame. 
You were doing such a fine job here, boy.” 

“Was I, Peter? Coming from you ——” 

“I know. At Fond Marie I called you im- 
mature and headstrong. But I’ve been think- 
ing about you a good deal lately and I keep) 
coming back to the greatest of all sermons: 
“But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless §* 
them that curse you, do good to them that §. 
hate you.” All this time you’ve known Him 
better than I, it seems.” 

Barry had to smile. “Thank you, Peter. 
You're wrong, of course.” 

The bony fingers clasped his hand. “You 
mustn’t give up. No matter what hapa r 
you mustn’t give up.” 


The boatboy dropped his gaze from an 
anxious examination of the sky and turned to 
Lemke. “A bad storm may be coming, If? 
think.” / 
Lemke thought so too. “We'll be back long 
before it hits,” he said. “Get that line in and 
let’s go.” ; 
The channel was calm. Not even Peter Am-| 
brose suffered as the launch sped toward thi 
mainland. Barry sat as far from the bishop as 
possible. He had made up his mind not to re 
turn to the island with Lemke. A native sa 
boat was preferable to a return trip alone with 
this man who had defeated him and wa 
openly gloating. 
At the village rectory he said good-by to 
the bishop, Peter and Jeff. Then he departe 
and walked alone through the village. 
What was he to do now on his island? 
There were two roads open. He could ig 
nore the bishop's thundering threat and go on 
as before, with the certain knowledge that the 
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bishop would be informed of his disobedience 
by Lemke. Or he could unsheathe his sword, 
as the bishop had so colorfully put it, and de- 
stroy himself and all he had thus far accom- 
plished. 

It was hotter than it should be, he thought. 
Not a breath of breeze came off the channel or 
down from the mountains. As he plodded 
through the town, his shoes stirred up little 
_ puffs of dust that fell behind him as though 
weighted. 

A house door opened. A girl came out, 
laughing and calling farewells. At the sound of 
her voice Barry turned. She bounced down the 
steps and saw him. 

*Pére Clinton!”’ It was Micheline. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked. 

“Oh, visiting one of my cousins.’ Her dark 
eyes regarded him curiously. “I’m going home 
now. Are you? You'd better if you don’t want 
to spend the night.” 

It was late, he realized. He had nothing to 
do in the village. He had stayed only to avoid 
the return passage with Lemke. 

They walked to the beach together. There 
were three boats at the shore. The owners of 
| two flatly refused to make the trip. The third 
)man, torn between his reluctance and the 
' chance to earn money, peered dubiously at 
the sky and the distant island. His boat was 
one of the poorer craft, small and crudely 
| made, with a sail that appeared to be little 
more than patches sewed together. 

“T am not sure,” he said. ““The other men 
think a bad storm may be coming.” 

Barry awaited the decision in silence; he 
knew nothing of sailing and even less about 
weather signs. Micheline 
reacted differently. She be- 
stowed on the poor fellow 
a grimace of disgust. “A 
storm! Why, there isn’t 
enough wind to fill your 
sail, if you call that puzzle 
of patches a sail!” 

“That’s the trouble,’ he 
grumbled. “If we start, we 
| may be long getting there. 
Anything could happen.” 

“This sorry-looking boat of yours doesn’t 
leak, does it?” 

“No, it doesn’t leak.” 

“Then what are you afraid of? If a wind 
comes up, we'll get there sooner.” 

The man yielded. With misgivings, Barry 
waded out to the craft with the others and 


-} pulled himself aboard. 


He settled against the weathered plank that 
served for a rail. Micheline sat beside him, de- 
lighted with her victory. The boatman—his 
“Dame was Telemaque—ran up his sail. Not 
| another was to be seen between Ile du Vent 
and the mainland. The water looked dark and 
stealthy. The heat was intense. 

“Well!’’ Micheline, lifting her bare arms, 
contentedly stretched herself. “‘Aren’t you 


_} glad I was with you, mon pére ?” 


“I’m sure I should be. I can’t say I like the 
feel of this weather, though.” 

“Oh, that Telemaque.”He’s crazy. Do you 
like my dress, mon pére ? It’s new.” 

It was a new dress, obviously, white and 
quite snug, with a wide belt of red plastic. She 
wore the green stone at her throat, he no- 
ticed, and a pair of rather large hoop ear- 
‘tings. 

“You look very nice.” 

“T bought it for the blessing of your church 
this morning. Then my cousin in Anse Ange 
sent word that another cousin would be visit- 
ing her today, and I couldn’t go to the blessing 


“? after all. Was it a nice service?” 





“Tt was in the beginning,” 
shrug. 

“Oh? Did something go wrong?” 

“The bishop spoke very strongly against 
vodun and your brother walked out in anger. 
I'm afraid most of the people followed him.” 


Barry said witha 


Micheline gazed at him in astonishment. 
“The bishop offended my brother? Did he 
have a right to do that in your church?” 

“I’m afraid a bishop can do what he 
pleases,” Barry said unhappily. 

She took time to think about it while the 
boat continued its creeping progress. ‘You 
didn’t speak out against vodun, did you?” she 
asked. 
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“But now you must?” 

He glanced at her sharply. She was intelli- 
gent, this girl. She had her brother’s knack of 
going straight to the crux of a thing. 

“Let’s just say I have a problem,” he re- 
plied. ‘“‘A very troublesome problem. I'll have 
to find the answer by myself.” 

She subsided. Barry took a handkerchief 
from his pocket and wiped his face. They were 
in the center of the channel. There was no 
sound other than the sluffing of the sail and 
the oily murmur of the water. Telemaque, at 
the tiller, was plainly anxious. 


Suddenly the boatman’s gaze fastened on 
something at the eastern end of the passage 
and Barry turned to see what had caught his 
attention. An odd black object moved on the 
sea’s surface: a shadow of some sort. It ap- 
proached rapidly, growing in size. 

Bewildered, Barry scrambled to his feet. 
Something else was happening. The sultry air 
vibrated now to a high, thin whistling sound. 
He wheeled on Telemaque. ‘‘What is it?” 

“Wind!” 

Isle of the Wind, Barry thought. Channel of 
the Wind. But this was no ordinary breeze. 
The approaching blackness was a sea in up- 
heaval, churned by tremendous force. He 
shouted at Micheline to get hold of something 
and raced to the tiller to help the boatman. 

With a single sharp explosion the sail filled 
and was torn to shreds. The boat heeled far 
over. Rain and sea struck at the same instant. 

Had he not reached the tiller at that mo- 
ment, Barry must have been swept overboard. 
Only the strength of his 
hands saved him. He felt 
himself horizontal in the 
sea’s smothering rush, bur- 
ied under tons of foam. 
Felt his arms being torn 
from his shoulders. Felt 
himself strangling. 

He heard, close to 
him, a cry of anguish and 
terror. With awful slow- 
ness the boat began ‘to 
right itself. He opened his mouth to gasp for 
air and the wind filled it with unbearable pres- 
sure. Ile du Vent and the mainland had disap- 
peared behind a blinding wall of rain. He saw 
with horror that Telemaque had vanished. 
Micheline, on her knees, clung to the base of 
the mast. 

We're going to drown, he thought. Then it 
occurred to him that with the tiller in his 
hands he might turn the craft so that the sea 
would not pound it to pieces so soon. He 
pushed against the clumsy, hand-hewn timber 
and the boat’s bow slowly came around. 

The boat rose and fell, in mountainous 
waves that seemed certain to shake it to pieces. 
The tiller burned his hands cruelly though 
most of the time they were under the water 
that foamed about him, submerging all but his 
head and chest. 

There was a terrible moment when the boat 
struck something, when it stopped with a 
monstrous convulsion, swung half about, 
heeled far over and then was hurled free on a 
great wave. He knew that they must be close 
to shore—the island shore, probably. There 
was a dull pain in his left leg and a sharper one 
in his chest. His head felt heavier by the mo- 
ment. He was very tired. He could not hold on 
much longer. 
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Daylight was gone when he opened his eyes 
and became aware that the boat had stopped 
its wild pitching. The sea seemed pounded 
flat by the relentless rain, still falling. Miche- 
line sat close to him. 

He looked up at her. ‘““Where are we?” he 
asked. 

“I am not sure, mon pére.” 
calmly. 

He struggled to sit up. The pain in his left 
leg, just below the knee, made him wince. 

“T let go the tiller,” he remembered aloud. 
“You must have crawled back to me from the 
mast, or the next wave would have taken me 
overboard.” 

“T was watching you.” 

“Thank you for saving my life.” 

“TJ isten.”” 
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Hé listened and heard surf crashing on 
rocks, surely. ‘“We’re near shore. But we may 
be drifting past.” 

“No. If we are not too far out we'll drift 
onto the rocks. The current swings in close 
where the sea runs into the vodun cave.” 

His leg was hurting. “‘Are you all right?” 
* he asked. 

- “T think so, except for some bruises.” 
He shut his eyes, remembering the awful 
moment when the storm had all but torn the 
- boat to pieces. ““Telemaque grabbed at me as 


I) he went overboard. If I had been quicker I 


might have saved him.” 

“You are not to blame for what happened,” 

’ Micheline said. “I am.” 

“You?” 

“J knew there was danger. I thought it 
would be interesting to see you frightened.” 

“Why?” 

“7 had my reasons.” 

Puzzled, he tried to read her expression, 
but could see too little of her face in the rain 
and darkness. He eased himself into a more 
comfortable position and drew up his trouser 
leg. There was a lump, tender to the touch, but 
no break in the skin. He turned his head to the 
sound of breaking seas, now much louder. 
Micheline was right. They were drifting 
ashore. 

“T’ll never be able to climb that cliff in the 
dark, even if we make a safe landing,” he said. 
“Not with this leg.” 

“We can go into the cave.”’ She gripped his 
arm. ‘Hang on, mon pére !” 

__ His ears filled with a roaring and he braced 
himself, anticipating a crash that would shat- 
ter the boat. The bow swung in a wide arc, 
rose on a wave and surged forward. The craft 
rode in among the rocks and came to rest with 
a gentle grating sound. 

They clambered onto the rocks. Micheline 
gazed into the darkness for a moment and 

- then nodded. ‘‘Follow me,” she said confi- 

dently. 

He never could have found the grotto by 
himself. Even in daylight, this whole stretch of 
shore looked the same to him. But Micheline 
led him to the entrance with only a few brief 
halts to orient herself. When they reached the 
big room, she went on to the bench from 
which he had watched the kanzo service. “Sit 
here, mon pere, while I find a lantern,” she in- 
structed. He heard her going across the cham- 
ber to the tunnel where the hounfor was. 

She lit two lanterns. One she left burning on 
the altar; the other she carried back across the 
chamber. “Well, mon pére, this isn’t so bad, 
is it?” 

“Tt’s a good deal more than I expected,” 
Barry said. ‘“‘We’ve a lot to be thankful for.” 

She sat facing him. “I have a bad cut on my 
side, mon pére,” she said. 

“Have you? How bad?” 

She stood up and drew down the torn shoul- 
der of her dress. She could not get it down far 
enough. She pulled the dress off and tossed it 
onto the bench. She stepped toward him. 
*“See?’’ =F 


i she had hoped to shock him, she failed. 
He had examined too many women at the 
clinic. He leaned forward to look at the four- 
inch welt where a timber on the boat must 
have rubbed against her, and said, “‘It’s only a 
bruise. It must hurt, though.” 

“T got it when I was crawling to the tiller to 
help you, mon pére.” 

“Well, there’s nothing I can do now. If 
you'll come to the clinic tomorrow I'll give 
you some salve for it.”” He settled on the bench 
again. ““You can put your dress on.” 

“T don’t like wet clothes,’ she complained. 

“Nevertheless, you’d better put it on. It will 
dry soon enough in here.” 

“Are you afraid someone might come here 
and find us?” 

“T hardly think anyone’s likely to.” He 
smiled. 

“Then the dress can dry first.” 

Barry was annoyed. Rising, he picked the 
dress up and put it in her hands. ‘I looked 
at you because I’m a doctor,” he said. “‘Try to 
understand that, will you? I haven’t any inten- 
tion of making love to you just because we’re 
alone. Your brother is my friend.”” He walked 
away, toward the lantern she had left burning 


in the hounfor. Turning, he said sharply over 
his shoulder, ‘“‘Please get dressed, Micheline.” 

When he returned after a quick look at his 
own bruises by the light of the altar lantern, 
he found Micheline sitting on the bench, gaz- 
ing glumly at the floor. The dress was on. 

She suddenly turned and gripped his wrist 
fiercely. ““No one need ever know, mon pére !”” 

Barry shook his head. “In a place like this, 
people know everything.” 

“But they don’t! Lots of things happen that 
even my brother doesn’t know about.” 

He shrugged. “If you mean your affair with 
Lemke, I hope he never finds out.” 

She was suddenly on her feet, her dark eyes 
glowing. ““You know about Lemke? So that’s 
why you push me away!” 

“No, that isn’t why.”” He shook his head. 
“Except that I know something terrible is 
bound to happen if Catus finds out about it.” 


She said, staring down into his face, “TI 
went with that man because I wanted you, 
mon pére. He said he was your friend. He 
promised to tell you how I felt.” 

“He’s no friend of mine, believe me.” 

“Then I did it for nothing?” 

He walked away from her, out of the lan- 
tern’s glow into darkness. Thirty feet from 
the bench he eased himself to the floor of the 
cave. 

He called, ‘“‘“Good night.” 

“Good night, mon pére.” 

He closed his eyes. 


He awoke and turned sleepily. Then her 
mouth was against his and she was forcing 
herself into his embrace. She must have been 
lying there, waiting for him to wake. 

He was too startled to move for a moment. 
When he struggled to his knees, she clung to 
him. He caught her wrists. ‘‘Stop it!”’ he said. 
Then more quietly but still in anger, ‘Don’t 
be a fool, Micheline.” 

He stood up, shaken, not so much by what 
she had done as by the violence of it. He 
waited for her to rise, but she remained, look- 
ing up at him. Except for the distant gleam of 
the lantern on the altar, the chamber was 
dark. 

“Please get up,”’ he said. “Please do as I say, 
Micheline.” He spoke gently now. 

“Ts this your answer?” 

“It has to be. I’m sorry.” 

She rose to her feet and looked searchingly 
into his face, then abruptly turned away. She 
returned carrying both lanterns. She handed 
him one. ‘“‘We can go now, Pére Clinton.” 

His watch had stopped and he had no idea 
of the time. He frowned. “‘It can’t be daylight 
yet.” 

“We're not going up the cliff.” 

She walked away and he followed across 
the chamber and into the altar tunnel. At the 
rear it curved and became a steep, narrow 
passageway. 

She set a fast pace and, with the pain in- 
creasing in his leg, he had trouble keeping up. 
The tunnel branched. She turned her head, 
called sharply “A gauche !” and took the steeper 
fork. As he hurried after her he was surprised 
to see an empty cigarette package on the floor. 
On an impulse he picked it up. 

Did they all use this passage, then? The 
route was a steady climb. The thought came to 
him that he could have been mistaken about 
the fire in the old church. Someone at the cere- 
mony could have set the fire, slipping out this 
way when the others were too busy to notice. 
Why hadn’t Catus mentioned that possibility ? 
Or was the existence of this route a secret not 
to be shared with outsiders? 

Who on Ile du Vent smoked American cig- 
arettes? 

The passage began to level off. Now for long 


stretches there was not room for him to walk’ 


erect. A sudden sharp bend in the passage re- 
vealed a flight of steps fashioned of logs em- 
bedded in red earth. 

With his stiff leg he found the logs difficult 
and was out of breath when he completed the 
ascent. To his astonishment he was standing 
inside a caille. It contained a stone altar lit- 
tered with paraphernalia. The door was open 
and Micheline waited there in a rectangle of 
daylight for him to follow her. 

A light, steady rain was falling. The day 
was about two hours old. 


Still clutching the lantern, he followed the 
girl across the compound. She was halfway to 
her house when the door of Catus’ caille 
opened. Astonishment stopped the houngan. 
He thrust his thumbs into his belt and put his 
bare feet wide apart, filling his chest with a 
slow, deep breath. 

Barry halted. He put his lantern down and 
stepped forward. ‘May we talk for a moment, 
Catus?” 

“T have nothing to say to you.” 

“IT know how you feel. But we might find 
that we have a few thoughts in common.” 

Catus returned his gaze without replying. 

Barry tried once more. “It wasn’t I who 
spoke out against you. You know that.” 

Still no answer. 

He sighed and turned away. Despite all that 
had happened it was actually less than twenty- 
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In this gay leaf 
What cause for grief? 


She let so many months go by 
With unconcern... 


She let her lover sigh and sigh... 
She did not burn 


And learn how lovely she could be 
Until she had to leave her tree. 


In this gay leaf 
What cause for grief! 





four hours ago that the bishop had thundered 
his challenge. 


Barry slept for two hours and was having a 
late breakfast when Alma and Edith arrived 
from the plantation. Both thought that he had 
stayed on the mainland overnight and were 
astonished when he told them what had hap- 
pened. Edith looked at him strangely. 

“You spent the night in a vodun cave with 
that man’s sister?” 

He had to smile at her concern. “I don’t 
think Catus will hold it against me. It wasn’t 
exactly prearranged, you know.” 

“But what will the people say?” 

“All sorts of things, probably, if they find 
out about it. They won’t get the story from 
me, you can be sure.” 

Edith had come to help at the clinic. When 
she said so, Barry shook his head. “‘There 
won’t be any clinic.” 

She was shocked. ““You mean you’re dis- 
continuing it? Just because you’re angry with 
the bishop?” 

“I mean no one will come. The bishop has 
made them angry with me.” 

‘I’m sure you're wrong, Barry.” 

He hoped he was, but it was a small hope. 
““Anyway, I’ve got to call on the magistrate to 
report the death. I'll leave you two in charge.” 
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It was after eleven when he dismounted at 
Felix Dufour’s house. Dufour opened the door 
at his knock. “Pére Clinton! Why, I was plan- 
ning to visit you today!” 

“I’ve come to report a tragedy,’ 
said. 

“Sit down, please. Sit down.” 

When the tale was told and the magistrate 
had taken down the name of the victim, 
Barry frowned at him. “‘What did you want to 
see me about?” 

Dufour drew a long face. ‘A most impor- 
tant matter. It has to do with Pere Mitchell’s 
purchase of the land on which you have built 
your church. A mistake has been made.” 

The magistrate lisped his way through the 
story. By the time he was finished, Barry’s 
hands were clenched on the chair arms. 

“Dufour, I don’t believe this.” 

The magistrate waved in protest. “But I 
have Antoine Constant’s sworn statement, 
mon peére. He did not sign a land transfer. Pére 
Mitchell must have signed his name without 
his knowledge.” 

Barry knew he was pale. He stood up. “Just 
what do you propose to do about it?” 

““As Antoine’s representative, it is my duty 
to see that justice is done, mon pére.”’ 

Barry looked at him. Whatever else Dufour 
was, he was no fool. He must have planned 
this with great care. He must have some evi- 
dence. ‘‘I’d like to have a talk with Antoine 
Constant,”’ he said. 

“You would be wasting your time, mon 
pére. He will not talk to you.” 

“T see. You’ve laid your groundwork pretty 
thoroughly, haven’t you?”’ 

“T must see justice done.” 

“Of course. You’re a great one for justice, 
Dufour. If this does go before a court, I imag- 
ine the judge will be interested in the justice of 
your selling me a man-killing mule and rob- 
bing the market women.” 

“Are you threatening me, Pere Clinton?” 

“No. But I'll fight you to the finish.” 

And God help me if I lose, Barry thought. 
The bishop won't blame old Mitchell for blun- 
dering ; he'll blame me for not finding out before 
I began to build. 

On the way back to the mission he totaled 
up his troubles and the burden seemed un- 
bearable. Catus Laroche had declared war. 
Micheline was savagely angry with him and 
likely to do something about it. Edith was an- 
noyed with him. Now Felix Dufour was 
threatening to seize the church. 

What would happen next? 


, 


Barry 


Three times in the next three days Barry 
trudged through the gate in the cactus hedge 
and requested an audience with Catus La- 
roche. Three times the houngan refused to see 
him. On the fourth try Catus hesitated, and 
motioned him into the house. They talked the 
whole morning. 

When Barry had departed, Catus sum- 
moned his sisters and big Louis César for a 
conference. “I must make up my mind on a 
matter of importance,” he said. “I wish your 
advice.” 

He told them of his talk with Barry. ‘“‘The 
father assured me he will not try to destroy 
us, in spite of what the bishop said. With some 
of the things done in vodun he is impatient, 
and he will speak out against them. At the 
same time, he is equally impatient with some 
things taught by his own church, and he will 
not try to make us believe anything he does 
not believe himself. He asked me to help him 
teach our people to respect and help one an- 
other, to stop lying and cheating and taking 
advantage of one another. He would make us 
one big family here, with better crops on our 
land, a school for our children, and other 
things we sorely need but can’t possibly have 
unless we accept him. What do you think?” 

It was Micheline who answered first. 

“If the father disobeys the bishop he will be 
ordered to leave this island.” 

“T have an answer to that. We will discuss it 
later.” 

“If he stays, he will grow to be dangerous,” 
Micheline persisted. “‘Our people will learn to 
rely on him instead of you. They will turn 
away from the /oa to worship his God.” 

“A possibility,” Catus acknowledged. “Yet 
much of what we do in vodun is of doubtful 
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“Dear Mother— 

Remember how choked up I got before the 
wedding? I wanted to tell you something and 
couldn’t. Perhaps I can in this letter. 

I was trying to thank you and Dad for a spe- 
cial something you’ve given me—a “‘gentle”’ 
home, a friendly, gracious way of living. 

You’ve taught me that it doesn’t take wealth 
to live nicely. It takes wanting to! 

I might have known your wedding present 
would be something to help me make my new 
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value. I am convinced of it. We would not 
lose our belief in the mystéres, however; we 
would only see them in a different light. As a 
matter of fact, the mystéres might be more 
useful to us if we changed our way of thinking 
about them.” 

Dauré said quietly, “I do not think the fa- 
‘ther would do anything to make the /oa angry 
with us.” 

“He will do what the bishop tells him to!” 

Micheline declared fiercely. 

' Big Louis looked at Catus and shrugged. 
“This is a thing you will have to decide, Catus. 
You're wiser than we are.” 

Am I? Catus wondered uneasily. All night 
‘long he had performed the most secret and 
sacred rituals, begging the /oa to make their 
wishes known to him. But none of them had 
come, none had spoken. Why? Because the 
father’s God was more powerful? Or was it 
because he, Catus Laroche, no longer believed 
in what he was doing? 

Perhaps this is not a conflict between the 
father and me, Catus thought, but one between 
his faith and mine. 

“Well,” Micheline 
) was saying, “are you 
going to tell us what 
you’ve decided?” 

He looked up at 
her. “What should I 
do?” 

“You're asking me? 
It isn’t me he has made 
the laughingstock of 
Tle du Vent!” 

Dauré said timidly, 
“IT wish you would 
wait. What harm can 
there be in waiting a 
little while to be sure 
you are right?” 

Micheline, tossing 
her head, said with 
| a sneer, “If I were the 
} great Catus Laroche 

/and a white man set 
| out to destroy me, I 
| would show him things 
! about vodun he never 
| dreamed of.” 
' Catus sighed. “Go 
iaway, both of you, 
| and let me think.” 
| “T have something 
to say to you.”’ Miche- 
| line stepped forward. 
| “I didn’t want to tell 
you. But in afew weeks 
I would have to, so it 
§} doesn’t matter. I’m go- 

|ing to have a baby.” 
The shock was abrupt. Catus took in a 
| quick, noisy breath. “A baby!” 
| “Yes,”’ she said. ‘“‘His. The father’s.” 

He sprang to his feet. “You lie!” 

“Would I lie about such a thing?” 

His shoulders jerked. ““A white man!” he 
shouted. ae 

She backed away from him, her eyes open 
wide. 

__ “Get out!” Catus stumbled across the room 
'and snatched up a cocomacaque stick, long, 
slender, tough as steel. ““Get out! Out! Out!” 
— § Micheline ran screaming through a barrage 
of blows and flung the door open. He pursued 
her across the clearing. Through the gate in 
the cactus hedge he raced after her. Down the 
| path to the village. The stick rose and fell. 
Micheline screamed in pain and terror. 

People ran to line the sides of the path. 
Micheline shrieked for help, but they only 
shrank back. She stumbled and fell, rolled 
onto her back and lay moaning. The stick fell 
Once more. Catus looked down at her, his own 
face contorted and unrecognizable. 

“Get up!” he shouted. 

“No, no! Mother of God ——” 


er’s worktable. 


terpane. 


neighbors. 


H. seized her by the wrist and jerked her to 
her feet, then threw down his stick and with 
both hands whirled to face the crowd. 

“Look at her!”” he commanded hoarsely. 
“Look at this slut who was my sister! By her 
‘own confession she has been Pére Clinton’s 
‘woman. She is going to havea baby. His baby.” 
He suddenly flung her away from him. “Get 
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A newfangled playpen is a wonder- 
ful invention, but many a great man 
has begun his education in an old- 
fashioned high chair beside his moth- 


It takes integrity to make a bed. If 
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A pumpkin pie is not much good with- 
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spiced, to go down well with their 
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them harder. But patience and cool 
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out,” he screamed, “‘before I forget myself and 
kill you!” 


Barry dismounted by the gate in the cactus 
hedge. The gate was closed. He opened it and 
entered. Big Louis came and stood before him, 
barring his way. 

“T must see Catus.”” 


eonis shook his head. 

“T tell you I must see him,” Barry insisted. 
“This thing is a lie, Louis. I am not the father 
of Micheline’s child.” 

Louis said nothing. He only stood there. It 
was impossible to go around him. 

“If you won’t let me see him,” Barry said, 
“at least tell me where Micheline is. Perhaps I 
can find out why she did this.” 

Louis hesitated. ““We do not know where 
she is.” 

“Very well,” Barry said. “I don’t blame 
you, but you are wrong.”’ He turned away. 

The village held its breath as he rode 
through. Then the whispers began again. The 
father went to see Catus. Catus would not talk 
to him. Barry did not hear them but he knew. 

Lucille sat in the 
kitchen, weeping. 
Barry entered and laid 
ahandonhershoulder. 
“Will you do some- 
thing for me, Lucy? I 
must talk to Micheline. 
Can you find out 
where she is?” 

She stood ‘up, nod- 
ding through her sobs. 
She went out. 

He walked slowly 
back to the office and 
sat at his desk. St. 
Juste was there. 

“T believe I will have 
a drink,” Barry said. 

St. Juste jumped up 
and poured it. They 
were drinking when 
Edith arrived. She 
stopped in the door- 
way and widened her 
eyes in astonishment. 
“What’s the matter? 
Is something wrong?” 

“If you haven’t 
heard, you must be 
the only living soul on 
the island who hasn’t,” 
Barry said. “I am now 
accused of being the 
father of Micheline’s 
expected child.” 

The color fled from 
Edith’s face. ‘‘No,” 
she said slowly. ““No, Barry. Oh, no!” 

“It’s like a play, isn’t it?” he said. “‘I came 
here thinking I was a harmless missionary 
with a job to do, and if I tried very hard I 
might make friends and get the job done. I was 
careful according to my own lights, and I did 
make friends. But it seems I have enemies, 
too, and they are resourceful.” 

“Barry,” Edith said, ‘I don’t understand 
what you’re telling me!” 

“You can’t have been listening. I’ll repeat 
it. Micheline Laroche is going to have a baby. 
I am accused of being its father.”’ 

“But how can she accuse you? The night of 
the storm ——” 

“T follow your line of reasoning. But the 
accusation is not based on what took place 
that night, or what she says took place. I have 
been her lover for weeks.’’ He laughed ab- 
ruptly. Gazing at Edith, he said grimly, 
“Catus drove his sister out of the house last 
night with the whole village watching. He is 
now shut up in his own house deciding, I sup- 
pose, what he will do next.” 

“But surely you’ve denied the girl’s wild 
story!” 

““My dear, I can deny it until I’m hoarse, 
but if I’m not able to convince Catus, what 
good will my shouting do?” 

Edith looked annoyed. ““You can’t let sucha 
fantastic story go unstopped. Why, the whole 
island—even the mainland ” Suddenly 
she was frightened. ‘“‘“Good heavens! A story 
like that will even reach the capital. You must 





do something!” ° 
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Antoine Constant blinked at him, then 
turned to the magistrate and LeGrand. What 
he would give to be out of this! But it was too 
late. If he backed down now, after letting the 
charge be made and causing M’sieu LeGrand 
to come all the way from the capital, the rage 
of Dufour and Beliard would be unbearable. 
LeGrand would probably send him to prison. 

He sadly shook his head. “I have nothing to 
say, mon pére.” 

With a sigh Barry turned to the lawyer. “All 
right, let’s see your evidence.” 

“Do you have the transfer papers, Mr. 
Clinton?” 

“T have them.” 


LeGrand opened his briefcase and laid a 
half-dozen mildewed notebooks on the desk. 
‘These are the records kept by Constant when 
he was magistrate. With your permission we 
will compare the signatures.” 

Barry looked long and hard at the signature 
on the transfer papers, then at those in the 
notebooks. Then he raised his head and 
frowned at Antoine Constant. 

“Come here. Write your name. On this 
piece of paper.” 

With great care Antoine did so. 

Barry examined the signature. It matched 
those in the notebooks. It was nothing like the 
one on the transfer papers. He straightened 
and looked at his three callers. 

“All right, gentlemen,” he said. “On the 
evidence you appear to have a case. We'll see if 
it will stand up in court. I bid you good day.” 

When they had gone he 


“Why, I don’t know, Lucy. Turn it into a 
house, I suppose, and live there.” 

“Can he do that?” 

“Tf he owns it, he can.” 

““But he doesn’t own it! A church belongs to 
God!” 

“Yes, a church belongs to God. But if Con- 
stant can prove he has a prior claim, he can do 
what he likes with it.” 


All night the drums throbbed. 

At four-thirty Barry dressed and went 
outside. There was a sudden movement at the 
corner of the building. St. Juste’s voice came 
through the darkness. “Is that you, Mr. 
Clinton?” 

“Yes. What’s up?” 

“Listen.” 

He listened. The drums were still. After 
nearly thirty hours of incessant throbbing 
they were silent. Barry advanced and found 
St. Juste peering toward the village. 

“They stopped ten minutes ago, Mr. Clin- 
ton.” 

**And now what are we to expect?” 

“T don’t know. I wish I did.” 

Barry put a hand on his shoulder. “*Aren’t 
we being a little dramatic?” he said. ““Let’s go 
and make some coffee.” 

They went into the kitchen. When they 
opened the door the little black-and-white dog 
began to bark. The sound aroused Lucy and 
she came from her room, tugging at her dress. 

Barry said quickly, “It’s all right, Lucy. We 
were awake and thought we'd have coffee.” 

She stared at the door. 


sank back onto his chair. ¢ ne “The drums,” she whis- 
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pered. 

“Yes. They've stopped.” 

She turned to look at him. 
“Shall I—shall I make some 
breakfast, mon pére ?” 

“T suppose you might as 
well.” 

She took half a dozen 
eggs from the kerosene re- 


a lawyer from the capital DIUM CALLA frigerator and broke them 


and an islander named An- 
toine Constant who claims to own the land the 
church stands on.” 

St. Juste choked. “Are you serious?” 

“T wish I weren’t. It’s quite a story.’ As he 
went over it Barry was aware that Lucy had 
stopped moving about the dining room and 
was standing still, gazing at him with an ex- 
pression of incredulity. He was, of course, 
speaking Creole. It was easier for St. Juste 
than English. 

“So there you have it,” Barry concluded. 
“Somewhere there’s a trick, of course. Mr. 
Mitchell never forged that man’s name. When 
I tossed the name Pradon Beliard at Constant 
he jumped as though I'd jabbed him with a 
needle. Pradon’s working for Lemke, and it’s 
Lemke who’s after me.” 

“You think it was Pradon who started that 
story about Toto’s being dead?” 

“T think so. I think he also put Dufour up to 
selling me the mule. Not that Dufour wouldn’t 
have sold me the animal anyway, if he'd 
thought of it.” ae 

“Tt was Pradon who burned the church?” 

Barry took out the empty cigarette package 
he had been carrying around for days. “‘I told 
you about the passageway between the grotto 
and Catus’ hounfor. The day I walked through 
it with Micheline I found this.” 

“American cigarettes!”’ St. Juste exclaimed. 

“Whoever burned the church that night 
probably used that passageway. I can’t think 
of a soul on the island other than Pradon who 
might smoke American cigarettes. They're not 
sold here or in Anse Ange. They are sold at the 
company store in Fond Marie.” 

Lucy was still drinking in every word. She 
was Pradon Beliard’s aunt, true, but she had 
no particular feeling for Pradon. She certainly 
wouldn’t run to him with any tales. 

“You need a lawyer yourself, Mr. Clinton,” 
St. Juste grumbled. “That Beliard ought to be 
behind bars.” 

Barry’s smile was a tired one. “What I’ve 
told you isn’t evidence. It’s only what I think. 
I can’t prove it.” 

Lucy brought sliced cachimans for dessert. 
She said, leaning over him, “Mon _ peére, 
if this Antoine Constant takes the church 
away from you, what will he do with it?” 


one by one into a cup, care- 
fully examining each before transferring it to 
her mixing bowl. Before putting the mixture 
into the frying pan, she spooned some into a 
dish and gave it to the dog. St. Juste sat mo- 
tionless at the table, watching her. 
Lucy finished scrambling the eggs and 
served them. Before picking up his fork, St. 
Juste glanced at the dog again. 


Barry was in the church when Edith rode 
into the clearing at nine o'clock. By the time 
he reached the door she had dismounted and 
was talking to St. Juste. 

When Barry entered the office, she was 
standing with her back to the desk. She spoke 
as though she were reciting a speech carefully 
rehearsed. Barry thought she looked tired. 
There were shadows under her eyes. 

“I’ve come to say good-by,” she said. “I 
don’t feel I ought to stay here after what’s 
happened.” 

He nodded. “‘It isn’t very pleasant.” . 

“T talked to daddy on the radio. Warner 
will take me over to the mainland in the 
launch.” 

“Did you tell your father why you're leav- 
ing?” 

“Yes. He wanted to know my reason.” 

“T see.” He wondered what Jeff would 
think, being told that the Reverend Barry 
Clinton was accused of fathering a native 
girl’s child. Not that it mattered about Jeff’s 
knowing. Barry had already told Peter Am- 
brose the entire story in his letter. 

Edith seemed uncomfortable. “If there were 
any way I could help you by staying,” she 
said, “but there isn’t. And the situation at the 
Lemkes'’ is simply intolerable.” 

He held out his hand. **Thank you for com- 
ing to say good-by.”’ He let her hand go and 
stepped back. She walked out of the office. 

At the same time St. Juste came from the 
kitchen with a suitcase. “She says I’m to go 
back with her, Mr. Clinton. I don’t want to 
leave you. But she’s Mr. Barnett’s daughter 
and | work for him. I might lose my job.” 

“You've got to go,”’ Barry said. He gripped 
the man’s hand. ““Good-by, Clement.” 

“Good-by, Mr. Clinton. You take care of 
yourself,” 
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Barry watched them go. Would he see either 
of them again? 

There was nothing to do; that was the worst 
of it. He sat at his desk and went through his 
file of record cards. Fifine Cés 
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school. The sermons he had planned, to drain 
away the useless parts of their vodun and sub- 
stitute an understanding of love. 

Why ? he asked himself. Why ? Mitchell had 
his chance. Other men are given a fair oppor- 
tunity. Why, when I came to this island, was 
there a Lemke at my heels determined to de- 
stroy me? 

Lifting his head, he saw by the clock that it 
was time for lunch, a lunch he would have to 
eat alone. He pushed himself to his feet and 
went to the kitchen. In the doorway he halted. 
The little black-and-white dog lay gasping on 
the floor beside a dish of food. 

“What's the matter, Lucy?” 


She looked up with a start. She tried to 
spe? k, but no sound came. 

He knelt to look at the dog. Its eyes were 
strange and there was foam on its teeth. He 
said angrily, “What have you done to it?” 
Then suddenly he knew. “This dog's been 
poisoned! You've been testing the food on it!” 

Lucy sank onto a chair, shaking. 

He snatched the animal up and carried it to 
the office. It gave a last convulsive jerk and 
was still. He stood for a moment gazine down 
at it. Then he carried it back to the kitchen. 

“I'm sorry, Lucy. We'd better bury it.~ He 
placed the dog on the floor and took up the 
dish. “Is this what it ate?” 





I Cut My Weight by 
150 Pounds ! 


By MAC R. TARNOFF 


Six years ago I was a fat man. Not just a 
“fat man,” bat an oversized blimp who shot the scales 


to a quivering 337 pounds. Grotesque? 


Indeed I was. Today, after less than a year’s diet, 


¢ 


1 weigh 187. I hope my story 


% 


THE BEAUTY 


Eis years I had placidly 
watched my weight climb 
from normal levels to fan- 
tastic proportions. Why? 
The reason was very sim- 
ple: I ate too much. Morning, noon and 
night I stuffed my expanding stomach with 
everything it could take—huge helpings of 
hot. juicy food, plus a steady flow of snacks 
and titbits—until I transformed a normal- 
sized-hHuman into a Frankenstein monster 
who just lived to eat. 

Now, unhappily, there are lots of other 
fat people in the world. And most of them 
are fat because they overeat, because they 
are too weak-willed to say ““No™ when the 
platter passes. If I could do it, I believe 
others can too. 

Tn less than a year I succeeded in peeling 
off 150 ugly, unwanted pounds. My 
method is no secret; almost anyone can 
accomplish the same thing, though I fer- 
vently hope that few are burdened with 
such an initial handicap of flesh. 

It all began one drizzly day last year 
when my overworked car broke down. I 
was towed to a roadside garage, and there 
a mechanic made a remark that altered my 
entire way of living. All he said was: 
“Motors are like people. They can do so 
much and no more. When you try to get 
too much out of them, they conk out.” 

As I drove home I started thinking. 
And by the time I got home I was scared. 
I hadn’t felt well lately, but had kept put- 
ting off going to a doctor. All the vague 
fears I had been trying to close out of my 
mind for years shot to the surface, and I 
began seeing myself in an early grave, 
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will help others in their fight against fat. 


DEPARTMENT 
EDITED BY DAWN CROWELL NORMAN 


bothered to pick it up; I needed help to 
get my shoelaces tied. 

My neighbors in Plainfield called me the 
“Juggernaut of Jersey.” They joked about 
how my wife and I made a fine trio. And 
since all fat men are supposed to be jolly, 
I tried to live up to the role. 

Who was I kidding, anyway? I com- 
pared myself to the car that was on its last 
legs. At least I had taken it to a garage for 
repairs. Then why hadn‘t I shown my own 
motor the same consideration? 

That night, with the words “conk out” 
still going through my brain, I regarded 
myself in the mirror. Mr. Blimp himself. 
Enormous, wheezy, putty-fleshed and un- 
attractive. I wondered, “How fat can a guy 
get?” 

I had often tried ordinary haphazard 
dieting, where you cut down on a few 
things and lose maybe 20 pounds, and then 
weaken and put them night back on again. 
But this time I really wanted to lose weight. 
And only one thing on earth could do it— 
the will power to stick to a planned pro- 
gram of dieting. 

Next day I put myself in the hands of a 
doctor. His face was grave when he told 
me, “There is nothing radically wrong 
with you; your condition is not glandular. 
You're just a pathological eater, and if you 
let this condition continue, it might easily 
take many years from your life expectancy.” 

With my craving for food, a diet meant 
a hard road ahead. But I had made up 
my mind that nothing was going to stop me. 

Like an alcoholic swearing off, I in- 
dulged in one last binge that night—three 
shrimp cocktails, a whole roast chicken, 
spaghetti, two salads, three kinds of cheese, 


half a pie. Next morning, by habit, I 
thought of my cereals, six eggs and bacon, 
buttered rolls. But now I shut my eyes to 


those tempting visions. The dieting began. 
I embarked upon low-calorie, high- 
protein and high-vitamin eating. My diet 
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At 337 pounds (left) I couldn't get 
insurance. At 187 pounds (above) 

J have all the insurance I need. 

My reducing days are over, but to 
maintain my weight I shall have to 
watch what J eat for the rest of my life. 


chart was little different from many 
others—greens and fruit, lean meats or 
fish (and not too much), no butter, pota- 
toes, salt or sugar, practically no bread, 
nothing fried. 

“Doc,” I said when I first scanned the 
chart, “this is for sparrows.~ 

“You'll get used to it,” he told me, “but 
you'll have to expect some discomfort in 
the beginning.” 

Every time I recall my “discomfort™ the 
first few weeks, I feel he should have re- 
ceived a prize for understatement. From 
that first day onward, this, with little varia- 
tion, constituted my meals: 

Breakfast - Halfa grapefruit, one poached 
egg on dry whole-wheat toast, black, sugar- 
less coffee. Lunch: Clear soup, lean meat, 
two hot vegetables or one hot vegetable 
with a tomato-and-lettuce salad, large 
apple. At 3 Pm. one piece of fruit—a pear 
or an apple. If I felt hungry driving home 
after work, Cd munch on a carrot or cu- 
cumber, which I would have wrapped in 
waxed paper and always ready in the car 
for an emergency. Dinner: Lean meat 
(approximately half a pound), two hot 
vegetables, salad, fruit, black coffee. 

All that adds up (or subtracts down) to 
quite a bit of “discomfort.” Remember: I 
wasn't an ordinary overweight person, I 
was a dreadnought of the dinner table. 
And for anyone like me such a strict diet 
was virtual starvation. 

Luckily my wife, Ruth, stuck by me. 
Without her help. I wouldnt have made it. 
This uncomplaining woman is very tiny— 
4’7” and weighing 112 pounds. For the 
first month of my diet she had to assume 
the roles of nursemaid and psychiatrist as 
well as wife. 

I was extremely jittery at first. Without a 
stomach stuffed with food, I suffered from 
insomnia, backaches and headaches, I 
would get up in the middle of the night and 
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LADIES" HOME JOURNAL 

She nodded. 

“What is it?” 

“Some meat from a chicken I bought this 
morming.~ 

“A chicken? But you always buy lve 
ones. 

“This one was alive, too, mon pére.” 

He frowned. “Where is the rest of the 
bird?” 

She brought to the table a platter of Creole- 
fried chunks of chicken. obviously intended 
for his hunch. He lifted each piece and smelled 
it, Shook his head, then with a knife and fork 
began carefully to break the méat apart. Lucy 
watched him. Suddenly she cried ont and 
pointed to a piece of breast in which his prob- 
ing had exposed a slender black thorn. She re- 
moved the thom and held i between her fin- 


| gernails, as thoush afraid it might tum and 


stab her. 

Barry bent to exammme it. “This was put intc 
the chicken when it was alive?” he asked. 

She nodded. 

“And made the fiesh poisonous without 
killing the bird?” 

“Oui, mon pére™ 

“How can they do that?” 

“I am not sure. I only know some people , 
are able to. Perhaps the cooking makes the 
poison active.” 

“What sort of thorn s #?~ 

“Mon pére, | dont know.” 

“Well, take it out and bury 1.” be ordered. 
“Bury the chicken too. Then scrub the platter 
and your cooking things with plenty of soap 
and hot water. Never mind about lunch~ 


Sometime during the afternoon Lucy disap- 
peared. Barry did not know she had gone until 
he went to the kitchen to tell her he would 
have something out of a can for supper. He 
wondered whether she, too, had left him, 
frightened away by the potson. He returned to 
the office and sat at his desk. He was tryimg to” 
put down on paper for the benefit of his suc- 
cessor a brief but exact account of all that had 
happened since his comme to the sland. 


A: five he heard a sound outside and” 
glanced out the open door to see Lucy comms 
across the clearing. He saw that she was ex- 
hausted. Her dress was tom and stained with 
red clay. He hurmied toward her. 

“What is t, Lucy? What's wrong?” 

She shrugged. “Nothing is wrong, mon pére. 
I had to walk a long way, that’s all~ 

She carried a small basket. A folded ba- 
nana leaf hid its contents. “What have you 
been dome?” Barry asked. 

She hesitated. “Finding some steens that 


| wili be safe for you to eat.~ 


On the worktable stood two soft-drink bot- 
tles, one empty. the other full, and a small 
pan that contained iqguid m which a handful 
of leaves floated. He looked at Lucy quizzi- 
cally. “What's this?” 

“A medicine I made, mon pére, M Case we 
are taken sick.” 

“Oh?” He was both amused and canons. 
“What's in it?” 

“Just some leaves I gathered. Good ones for 
the stomach.” 

“But why the kola?” 

“So it will not taste so bad.~ 

For supper he had the miirliton greens and 
salmon from a tin. He returned to the office. 
Half an hour later he was startled to see Alma 
Lemke ride into the clearing. 

She had come with a suitcase. When he 
helped her out of the saddle, she said calmly, 
“Tve left the plantation for good, Barry. Tl 
stay here tonight if I may and take a sailboat 
to Anse Ange in the moming.~ 

He was not really surprised. “You and 
Warner are finished?” 

He looked after her horse, tethering the 
animal beside his own at the clearing’s edge, 
then Jed her into the office. “Have you had 
anything to eat?” he asked. 

“Tm not hungry.” 

“If you want to tell me what happened ——~ 

“] think he's out of his mind.” she saad. 
“Jt’s more than rum this time, ['m certam” 

He said, with a wry smile, “We seem to have 
reached the end of the road together. Did 
Edith and St. Juste get off?” 
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“You cam divorce Warner. 


“Go back to the States . . . 1 don’t know.” 
She pressed his shoulders agam and them 
took her bands away. “Forget it,” she said. 
~You have troubles cnough without tryimg to 
solve mine. 1 think I will have somethme to 
eat, £ Lucy wor't mind.~ 

He walked with her to the kitchem Except 
for the chirping of the cicadas. the clearme 
was quiet. The kitchem was im darkness. 
“Lucy must have gone out” Barry sad, 
lighting 2 lamp. “Here, I want to show you 
something. ~ He was consciously searching for 
things to talk about. it seemed mportant to 
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THE TRADING STAMP: 


Where stamp use 
is greatest, food prices 
have risen the least 


INFLATIONARY TRENDS, growing despite a business 


recession, continue to make rising food prices a cause for concern 
among consumers. Recent broadened studies continue to give 
assurance that the trading stamp plays no part in this trend. 


N FACT, these new studies strengthen the con- 
I clusions reached by university marketng 
experts 2 year ago. As m previous studies, no evi- 
dence was found that stamp stores, as a class, 
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‘These comparisons are additional, and the most 
recent, evidence that trading stamps, by mcreas- 
Ing competitive pressures, have operated to hold 
food price levels down. It would seem, therefore, 
that families living m “stamp cities” can thank 
trading stamps for playing a part im the lower cost 
of living they enjoy. 
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to amuse Alma with the story, it was not on 
the worktable. He looked in some of the cup- 
boards. It was not there either. 

He told the story anyway, while she ate 
some crackers and cheese. It amused her less 
than he had hoped. 

Barry stood up. “Where can Lucy have got 
to? She never goes out at night.” They sat out- 
side the rectory im the darkness, waiting for 
Lucy-They did not talk at ali but listened to 
the small night sounds im the dearing and 
watched the firefiies. 

Suddenly he was aware that the drums were 
throbbing again. The sound came from the 
ridge this time, from the direction of the 
church. He rose abruptly and felt Alma’s 
fingers on his arm. He was trembling vio- 
lently. He let her lead him back to his chair 
and dropped onto it. Alma had stepped behind 
The tide of tension slowly ebbed_ 

He looked up at her. “Thanks,” he said. “I 
don't know what Fl do when you're not 
bere. 

“I don’t know what Pll do either,~ she said_ 

“Tve leaned om you ever since the day you 
brought im that fellow with the bad leg.~ 

“We have worked well together, haven't 
we?” 

“Tve been able to talk to you. You always 
seemed to know what I was getting at.~ 

“| learned to know. I didn't at first. Some- 
thing has happened to me, coming here to the 
mission and beimg with you. ['m beginning to 
see things straight. But you haven't known my 
thoughts.” 


“Do I know them now?” 
“Some. perhaps. Not all. 'm m love with 


| you: you probably know that. Pd marry you 


if I could, and if you wanted me. But Fil never 
have an affair with you.” 

“No.” he said. “Anythimg of that sort 
would spoil what's between us.~ 

She said quietly, “What is it? Is it love?” ~ 


B hiak so. Who does know what love is? 1 
thought I was m love with Edith I was so 
wrong there that it frightened me. But if love 
is wanting to understand and be understood, 
wanting to share, wanting to be with some- 
one, then I'm im love.with you deeply. Much 
too deeply to risk losing you through an affair 
that would make us both feel guilty.” 

She nodded_ “That's how I feel” 

“You'll get 2 divorce, of course. You can’t 
possibly go back to him.™ 

“Yes, Fil get a2 divorce.” 

“Tt won't meam we can marry. Unless this 
tale about my being the father of Micheline’s 
child is believed, and I'm asked to leave the 
ministry. So long as I am im the church "7 





“Tt’s pretty hopeless.” 

“Hopeless?” she said. “No. A thing doesn’t 
have to be complete to be wonderfull I cam be 
happy for 2 long time with what we have.” 
She bent over him and put her cheek against 


| his. “I'm glad we got this out of our systems, 





Barry. I feel much better.” Them she straight- 
ened. “Do you mind if I go m now?” 

He stood up and watched her go. He felt 
strangely calm im spite of the drums. Perhaps. 
not all the tension im him had been caused by 
his troubles with Catus. 

A shadowy figure glided through the dark 
toward him. He took ima breath, them saw that 
it was Lucy. 

“Mon pere, | have just come from my sis- 
ter’s house,” Lucy said gravely. “My nephew, 
Pradon Beliard. is sick. I said I would ask you 
to go to bim™~ 

“What's the matter with him?” 

“He says he is dying.~ 

“Ts he sick, Lucy?” 

She shrugged. “I suppose so. But that man 
has done you 2 great wrong, mon pére- If you 
help him without making him confess, you 
will be making 2 great mistake.” 

Barry scowled_ “If Pradon is il, why hasn't 
he sent for Catus?~ 

“He knows Catus can't save him. Only you 
with your medicmes.~ 

“Very weil, Pll go.” Barry strode into the 
rectory and rapped on the wall. “I've got to go 
out on 2 call.” he said whem Alma answered. 

“Tm going with you,” she announced. 

“Good. Id be umeasy leaving you here 
alone.” 
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He had his flashlight, but Lucy asked him 
not to use it. “It will be better if we are not 
seen,” she said. *‘Just follow me, mon pére.” 

The route she chose bypassed the village and 
most of the main paths. Except for the sound 
of the drums, now loud, now soft, Barry might 
have thought the island fast asleep. They were 
forty minutes reaching the abode of Beliard 
and his mother. 

Barry struggled in a whirlpool of emotion. 
There was something queer about all this, 
something strange in Lucy’s behavior. He 
caught Alma’s hand. “I don’t like this,” he 
whispered. 


The young man from Couronne lay in pa- 
jamas on a couch by the wall. His mother, sev- 
eral years younger than Lucy, stood by a table 
in the center of the room. 

Barry laid a hand on the sick man’s fore- 
head. “Stop groaning, please, and open your 
mouth.” 

**Mon pére, | am dying!” 

“Open your mouth. And don’t expect sym- 
pathy. If you die, Ill be the last person to 
mourn you.” So much, Barry thought, for the 
bedside manner. Apparently there was nothing 
much wrong with him. He had only a slight 
fever and the pressure of a hand over his ap- 
pendix produced no evi- 
dence of pain. 

Pradon’s gaze clung 
to Barry’s face as he 
made his examination. 
It was the gaze of a badly 
frightened man. 


“Where are you in 
pain?” 
“My stomach! My 


chest! They are on fire!” 

“When did you eat 
last?” 

“At s-supper. About 
seven o'clock.” 

“What did you eat?” 

“A fish, mon pére. My 
mother cooked it 

Barry turned to the 
woman. “Was the fish 
fresh?” 

“Oui! I bought it on 
the beach only an hour 
before he ate it.” 

“Is that all you had 
for supper, Beliard?” 

The sick man stared 
at Barry’s face again. 
“That and some—some bread,” he said. 

“You had nothing afterward?” 

““My aunt brought some kola. I drank that.” 

Barry felt himself start and hoped his face 
had not given him away. Rising, he glanced at 
Lucy. She sat stiffly erect with her hands grip- 
ping her knees and her gaze fixed on him. He 
looked quickly about the room. The kola bot- 
tle, empty, stood on a table by the wall. 

He had to think fast. She had poisoned the 
kola, of course, but how strong was the poi- 
son? Had she meant to kill her nephew or only 
make him sick enough to require a doctor? 

He took a bottle of pills from his bag and 
said casually, “I think a few of these will make 
you well again.” 

Lucy leaned toward him with a convulsive 
jerk. With her eyes, with every fiber of her be- 
ing she was pleading with him. He reached 
into the bag again and brought out a note- 
book and pencil. 

“But,” he said, “before I save your worth- 
less life you’re going to make it worth saving.” 

Beliard cringed. *“-I—I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

“T mean this. Because of you, Beliard, the 
people of this island hate me. You persuaded 
Felix Dufour to sell me that mule. You said 
Toto Anestor was dead when he was not. You 
burned the church and killed the mule at the 
altar to make the people think their vodurn 
gods were angry. You put Antoine Constant 
up to his crooked claim on the church prop- 
erty. I know you did all these things. It won't 
do you any good to deny them. I know. So 
why should I save your miserable life?” 

*“But—but you are mistaken, mon pére !” 

Barry shrugged, “All right, if that’s the way 
you want it. I won't waste my time with you.” 

Bag in hand, Barry strode to the door. 

“Wait! Wait, mon pére, | admit it!” 
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cold . 


deep 


sleep. 


SOFT SONG 
FOR AUTUMN 


By BARBARA SHOOK HAZEN 


All things change: summer 


In deepening drifts of snow: 


I shall not mind the coming 


The lonely days. I know 


That new buds fashion in the 


Where faded flowers darkly 


Barry halted. For a moment he almost felt | 


pity for the man. Pradon stretched a trem- 
bling hand toward him. He walked back to 
the couch. 

“Very well, you admit it. Now we'll have it 
in writing. And don’t tell me you can’t write. 
I know you can.” 

“But I didn’t do these things for myself, 
mon péere! I had to do them! M’sieu Lemke 
ordered me to!” 

“You can put that in writing too.” Barry 
thrust the notebook and pencil at him. “‘Here 
you are. Go ahead.” 

“I—I can only write in Creole, mon pére.” 

“Creole will do nicely. You might begin by 
saying ‘I persuaded Felix Dufour to sell Pére 
Clinton the mule. I spread the lie that Toto 
was dead when Louis and Pére Clinton took 
him to the mainland.” Go on from there. 
Leave anything out and you'll do the whole 
thing y 

There were but two sounds in the room while 
Pradon laboriously wrote: the heavy breath- 
ing of the room’s occupants and the scratch of 
his pencil on the notebook pages. Then 
Pradon was holding the notebook up to him. 
Barry took it, read what was written. 

“Put down the names of those who saw you 
write this. Your witnesses. Leave space for 





their marks or signa- 
tures.” 
The pencil moved 


again. Barry took Lucy 
by the arm and led her 
outside. “Tell me,” he 
said, “what was in the 
kola bottle, Lucy. Was 
it a true poison? Will 
it kill him?” 

She shrugged. “He 
will think there is a fire 
inside him for a long 
time, mon pére. But he 
will not die unless he 
dies of fright.” 

“You're a wonderful 
woman, Lucy.” 

“Mon pére, he would 
have stolen God’s 
church. I could not let 
that happen.” 

He went back inside. 
When he and Alma had 
signed the book and 
Lucy and Pradon’s 
mother had made their 
marks on it, he shook 
some pills from a bottle and placed them on 
the table. 

“You are to stay here on the couch and 
take one of these every hour until daylight. 
The sickness will go away slowly, not all at 
once. You'll be in pain, but you will not die 
and I hope it will make a better man of you.” 


The drums were still throbbing when they 
reached the mission. 

“You know where I’m going, of course,” 
Barry told the two women. “I think I'd better 
go alone.” 

Alma shook her head. Lucy, too, insisted on 
accompanying him. They went to the ridge by 
a path that would bring them out at the rear of 
the new rectory. Again Lucy asked Barry not 
to use his flashlight. The night was black but 
alive, quivering to the rhythm of the drums. 
The sound became thunder as they climbed to- 
ward it. 


Catus Laroche had chosen the open space 
in front of the church for his service. Light 
was supplied by half a dozen lanterns strung 
among the pomme rose trees. At least a hun- 
dred islanders stood about, watching the 
white-robed /iounsis dance and chant. 

Barry saw a number of persons he knew. 
Felix Dufour. Big Louis César played the 
maman drum. Dauré danced. Sergeant Edma 
in his much-washed khaki uniform, wearing a 
revolver on his hip. It was an important occa- 
sion, obviously 

He gave a start when he saw Warner Lemke 
and heard Alma take in a breath behind him. 
Then he saw C 
trousers and the familiar red shirt, 
hind the drummers, his arms folded on his 
chest. 


ON PAGE 151 


-atus. The houngan, wearing dark | 
stood be- | 
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CAMPHO-PHENIQUE HELPS PREVENT 
THEIR SPREAD AND RE-INFECTION 


Campho-Phenique 


WHEN 
USED ON 


It’s wonderful, too, for fever blisters, cold sores, gum boils, 
and scratches, minor burns caused by book matches, hot cooking 
utensils, hot water or steam. Campho-Phenique relieves itching 
of insect bites, poison ivy, etc. Just apply Campho-Phenique 
next time and see how fast this pain-relieving antiseptic goes to 
work. And it doesn’t stain the skin! Get a bottle today. 
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Nutritionally speaking— 


ATABANANA! 








Bananas’ mellow flavor makes them everybody’s favorite. But did you Help yourself—HAVABANANA! 
know bananas are a special favorite with nutrition experts? That’s because this 
luscious fruit provides a well-rounded supply of vitamins and minerals you need ae Help yourself to a slender figure! 
for health, plus wholesome natural fruit sugars for energy. Aids digestion, too. : Help yourself to better digestion! 

Looking for flavor plus? Havabanana! Want to enjoy yourself—and enjoy good RF Me 
health? Make bananas part of your daily diet. If you're watching your waistline, _ Help yourself to new vitality! = 
youll be glad to know that a medium banana has only 88 calories, according to 


< a REMEMBER—a medium banana has only 88 calories. 
the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Calorie low!* Vitality high! Bananas belong in your daily diet! 
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Weight-losing diets Infant diets Growing-up diets Geriatric diets Vitality diets 
A medium banana has only 88 Bananas are so easy to digest Bananas provide vitamins and Easy to fix, easy to chew, easy Bananas are a wonderful-tast- 
calories—and sw eet, mellow doctors prescribe them as one minerals, plus wholesome nat- to digest, bananas are perfect ing way to get nutrition essen- 
bananas are so satisfying! of baby’s first solid foods! ural fruit sugars for energy. for older folks. tials you need for health! 


* Calorie low — Fruits as a class are low in calories, and bananas a 


are a particularly low-calorie 
ood because they may be eaten straight from the peel with no hiah-calorie extras added. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 149 
Lucy tugged at Barry's arm. “I think, mon 
pere, you should appear to them from inside 
the church. It is God’s house. And they think 
you are dead.” 

“Dead?” 

She nodded. “‘The chicken, mon pére. On 
my way to Pradon’s house this evening I said 
you had eaten it and were sick. Now they 
‘think you are dead. If you walk out of the 
church and confront them ——”’ She drew 
him toward the rear of the building. ““You can 
get in through a window without being seen.” 
. Barry left them and crept along the side of 
the church. Getting through the aperture was 
simple enough, once he reached it. Inside, he 
glanced toward the altar and, on impulse, 
dropped to one knee and bowed his head. 
When he faced the entrance he saw that he 
would be in full view of the crowd the mo- 
ment he pushed the doors open. He took in a 
deep breath, as though about to plunge into a 
pool. His heart was thudding. 

He threw the doors wide and stepped out. 

There was a gasp from the crowd. Two of 
the three drums were instantly silent. He saw 
Catus Laroche unfold his arms and take a step 
forward before turning to stone. Barry saw 
them all staring at 
him. Folding his own 
arms, he waited. 

They did not panic. 
They looked at Catus, 
waiting to see what he 
would do. Slowly, step 
by step, Catus ap- 
proached the church. 
Barry could see his 
hands and face trem- 
bling. 

“T have something 
for you,” Barry said. 
He took the notebook 
from his pocket and 
held it out. “Here.” 

The houngan me- 
| chanically reached out. 
His fingers closed over 
the notebook, but he 
seemed incapable of 
lowering his gaze. 











































species. 


looked down at the 
book. His lips moved 
as he read. He lifted his head. 
you get this?” 

“That should be obvious. From Beliard 
less than an hour ago. Every word you see 
there is true.” Barry moved down a step and 
put his hands on the shoulders of the red shirt. 
“T’ve told you all along that I was your friend, 
Catus. If you’re the man I think you are, you'll 
read that statement to your people.” 


“Where did 


Be atus read the statement again. Like a blind 
man, groping, he turned. When he motioned 
the crowd toward him, his arm trembled. He 
‘began to speak: ‘The father has brought a 
statement from Pradon Beliard. Pradon has 
signed it and there were witnesses—his own 
mother, for one. I will read it to you.” He 
spoke as though in a trance, and they listened 
in complete silence. ***I, Pradon Beliard, per- 
suaded Felix Dufour to sell Pére Clinton the 
‘mule that killed Toto Anestor. It was I who 
' spread the lie that Toto was dead when Louis 
and the father carried him to the mainland. It 
/was I who burned the father’s church and 
killed the mule, to make people think the 
mystéres were angry. It was I and Felix Du- 
four who told Antoine Constant to say he had 
been cheated out of his land, which is a lie. 
Most of these things I did because M’sieu 
Lemke paid me to do them. Why Micheline 
Laroche wished to hurt Pére Clinton I do not 
know. But I know that he is not the father of 
her child. M’sieu Lemke is the child’s father. I 
saw them together many times.’”’ 

Catus stopped reading. His face was in his 
hands now. The shoulders under the red shirt 
rose and fell. He was crying. The crowd looked 
at him in silence and began to move backward. 
Soon there was no one left. 


Warner Lemke had come to the ceremony 
because it promised to be amusing and be- 


WILLIAM JAMES SAID 


Man, biologically considered, is the 
most formidable of all the beasts of 
prey, and indeed, the only one that 
preys systematically on his own 


Be willing to have it so. Acceptance 
of what has happened is the first 
step to overcoming the consequences 
of any misfortune. 


A great many people think they are 
thinking when they are merely re- 
arranging their prejudices. 


A new position of responsibility will 
usually show a man to be a far 
stronger creature than was supposed. 


There is no bad weather. There are 


“Read it,’ Barry only good clothes. 
said. 
With an effort Catus 


cause he was drunk. The unexpected appear- 
ance of Barry sobered him a little, and the 
words Catus read from the notebook sobered 
him more. But he had been drinking for hours 
and was still drunk when he slipped out of the 
crowd and went stumbling down the path 
from the ridge. 


That Beliard! That stupid, blundering fool. 
Lemke felt the dark earth heaving under his 
feet. He would have to leave the island now. 
At once. He must find a boat and get across 
to the mainland, before Catus Laroche came 
after him. He would find a boat, yes, but on 
his way to the shore he would stop at Beliard’s 
house and settle this thing. 


Felix Dufour left the ridge in haste too. It 
was he and Beliard who would be arrested and 
thrown into jail, not Constant. Arrested! He, a 
magistrate! 

He stumbled up the steps of his house and 
got the door open, rushed inside and lit a 
lamp. He dragged a suitcase from under the 
bed. Hurry! Hurry! He must be gone before 
Sergeant Edma returned from the ceremony. 
He threw things into the suitcase and slammed 
it shut, blew out the lamp, left the room. 

There was a man in 
Téte Cabrit who would 
take him across to 
the mainland if paid 
enough. But hurry! 
Bent by the weight of 
the suitcase, he hurried 
down the dark village 
street. 

As he reached the 
lower end and turned 
along the path to Téte 
Cabrit, Sergeant Edma 
entered the village 
from above. 

Edma climbed the 
steps and banged 
against the magis- 
trate’s door. He waited 
a moment, then seized 
the knob and pushed 
the door open. 

“Dufour!” His voice 
was stern. He used it 
again: ““Dufour!”’ He 
entered the house, 
struck a match and 
bent over the Jamp. 

The lamp was hot. Dufour was here, then, 
or had been here. The sergeant strode into the 
bedroom. Clothes on the bed. More clothes 
on the floor. Bureau drawers open. He walked 
through the house. Well, Dufour was gone. 
Gone where? Probably to Pradon Beliard’s 
house. The sergeant shrugged. He had to ar- 
rest Beliard anyway. He would get them both 
at once. 


Warner Lemke arrived at Beliard’s house 
five minutes before Sergeant Edma left the 
house of the magistrate. He thrust open the 
gate and staggered up the path. He was 
still very drunk. 

He jerked the door wide and lurched inside. 
At once he began cursing the man who lay on 
the couch. Beliard’s mother rose from a chair 
and looked at him with frightened eyes. 

Lemke staggered forward. “‘I’ll teach you!” 
he shouted. “I'll break every bone in your 
body!” He thrust out his hands. 

Beliard’s mother recovered from her pa- 
ralysis. She looked wildly about her and 
seized a broom. “You get out of here!’’ she 
screamed. Her thin hands curled on the broom 
handle and she brandished her weapon in 
Lemke’s face. 

Lemke tried to knock it aside. She hurled 
herself at him. The broom crashed against his 
face and head again and again. It was a peas- 
ant thing made of twigs. It raked his eyes, and 
when he threw up his arms to protect his eyes 
it tore his mouth and neck. He stumbled back- 
ward across the room, the woman relentlessly 
pursuing him. He could not reach the thing 
and hold it. 

He turned and fled over the threshold. 
Beliard’s mother slammed the door. 

Lemke staggered into the yard and halted. 
Tears streamed down his cheeks, mingling 
with the blood drawn by the woman’s broom. 
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The fgure broke into 2 staggering rum. 
Sergeant Edma raised bis gum and wok 
Him Ele fired pwice The feeime figure 
stumbled. fell, andi was sail 

The sergeant, hurrying forward, wondered 
whic of the criminals ke bad stepped from 
expe. Whem be stone his Gashlight om the 
wilem ones fiee and sew that i was white 
t opened) fis eves wide After 2 wile 
thhougt—after mune certuum tere was moth 
me be could dm te Emme is victim back to 
ife—te shrugged bis shoulders. 

Ths would take some exsplamme Gut be 
couli® bardiy be disciplined for it He had 
twice ordined! the omum to halh. badnit be? The 
uit was Mi sew Lemkes, mot his ewm 





Sp ul 


The Reverend! Peter Ambrose reuciied! Mle 
du Went om Sacurdiey monmmng, mime dxys after 
te affair em tie m¢ge and its isiand+siakine 
aftermutin. A letter be bad) rece:ved! yesterdizy 
fromm Busry was im his pocker 

He cdimbed the tui slowly, meeting 2 oum- 
ber of islunders, Without exepmom tiey 


greeted’ hum politely. die mem lifene thew 
funds to ther hutirins.. Peter was pleased! A 


ime im Barry's lemer about the “essennal 
goodness” of tite islanders came back to him 
He fadint questioned’ Barrys judgment, of 
course. Am outsider ogie fue found it difi- 
cult to discover anydiune essentially good in 
peuple wit only 2 few days ago had beem bent 
om murder. Sut tire peasunt mind was mo md 
dle oo Peter. He smiled at die thoughe thut it 
would! be om oiddle te the new Gishop aatier 
The lutter was comme te Si Josepin directly 
fromm service im Afiicmn Mioreover, fe was 2 
mum Peter hud Knowm for years. There would 
be 2 deoded! chunge of atmosphere im St 
Jwsepin witem re arrived. 

4s fhe meured the ossi@m Wie oid mum begun 
tosmle He trudged inte te dearng and suw 
2 line of peopl outside: the rectory door, and 
2 wormum im 2 white dress tulking to them 
Wim Lemke, be drought 

Sime bud seem finn She was running to 
greet finn, calling bis: sume. Peter baited and 
Ti ul dis wad. 

“Mir. Ambrose!) What 2 wonderful surprise! 
Wi didn’t vow teil us you were commumg” 

“Y thougit Pd let it de & surprise,” be 
chuckled “Tf vesome sews for Burry 

e RPV 2D expression of 4D PTenenIsion wipe 
away fer smile “Yew don’t meam he’s bene 
Tiutstiernedt 

“No, ma. The very opposite. 1 meam we'te 
gone to huve 2 cew bisitom um St. Josepin and 
there's oo lomger any danger of his beng 
trunsfiernedii” 

Her face became radiant. She was 2 most 
attmchve womum, be sudideniy veulized| and 
wondered why be hud! never setced it befiore. 

“Please.” site suid), “olin, pleuse gm up oo tie 
ctdize and! cel! fmm! I cunt lewve. 1 have all tese 
ook after. Please go. Mr Ame 





aed 


“He's wp at die mew chuncin””” Peter asked 

“He took te mormnge off t werk om the 
rectory. We did't expeet sm many patients.” 

“Tl ga,” Peter sudi 

He beurd! the sound! of hummenng before he 
aomved om the midge: Witem ie saw how omuny 
werkers were swarming ever tie neuriy fin 
sited te stepped im astonisiment 
There were twenty. at least. They were floor 
ume the upstairs verandin. Barry swune bim- 


rectory 


sof ever the verandiz call dropped o> the 
ground. 
“Peter! Peter Ambrose!” 


was sever!) omnutes before be was: calm 
exougi for Peter to teill binm afeut the new 
bishop. Anorter moment cussed! before Barry 
was 2bJe 0 amswer. 

“Yow mream Ill te alowed ta stey bene?” 

“Tim sure you willl” Peter sud) saline 
Thank God)” Barry suid! ferventiiy. 

“Tve just Geem talking with Mrs. Lemke 
She seemed! as: pieused! as you ane” 

“OF course site is! Aime weulli be heart 
srokem if we hud! om leewe fere!”” 
dex she was: 3 interested! im our 


THE BO 


words cume fron him im 2 ffood as he led 
Peter fromm room: to room: “Look at this. Cam 
you beat that view of the sez and the channel’? 
That breeze? And these are guest rooms. One 
is for you whem you come om vacztiom this 
summer. Well want you to marry us them 
Well wait that long but so longer, | warn 
you.” 

Peter. chuckling, patted his face with 2 
handkerchief and leaned against 2 wall. “Do 
you mind if [ sit dowm for 2 minute? Pm out 
of breath fromm listenmme to you.” 

Burry brought chairs. Presently Peter said. 
“What about Catus Laroche? Where dm you 
stand with hin sow?” 

“] dun't know exactly. The day after Lemke 
was shot I persuaded fine to go to the mam- 
land and try te find his sister. He basa’t re- 
turned.” 

“Did yow have many im church last Sun- 

“The church was: fall,” Barry sand. “Which 
surprised me. because almost a@ one came to 
Lemke’s fumerall” He leaned toward Peter 
with 2 fhowm. “How did they take Lemke’s 
death at Pluntanom Couronne. Peter? Who 
will they be sending over to take his place?” 

“The fact that he was shot save themm 2 jolt 
4s for sending someone else, Pm mot sure they 
wil, The pmce of sisal is sail dropping, Jeff 
tills me. They may simply abandon ther 
acreage ower here ~ 

“] hope they do. The lund is needed for food 


“rors. 


Gun Laroche returned! to De dw Vent that 
afterncem. Aum hour after setting foot om the 
slund ke appeared at the missiom. Burry and 
SJmw were discussing murmuge plans with 
Peter Ambrose 

“Mon pere.” the foungam said, “1 found my 
sister im the capital! and! brought her back. 

“Tun ging! to hear it, Catus.~ 

“She is sorry for what she did. She bas told 
me why she did it. ] Know new that you were 
m no way te blame” 

“Wee gome to forget all that, Catus. All 
of us.” 

Catus glanced at Alma and Peter and 
seemed! to hesitate. “There is something else I 
vould like te discuss with you. mum pere.” be 
sud. “Cam we talk im private?” 

Burry led hin across: the clearme to the old 
church, closing the door behind! them Catus 
quzed at the alter tabie 2 moment. ~ Mon pere, 
my people think you died and came to life 
agaim, like this Jesus you believe m I it 


ve 


true 
Burry smiled. “TE I said yes. would you be~ 
lieve me?” 
“Yow uve mever lied! ta me.” 





m 
Ww 


FONE LOURNAR 


“No, ve never lied to you. [ won't lie to. 
you now, Catus. In church tomorrow Im go- 
ing to tell the people exactly what happened. I 
didn’t eat your poisoned chicken. Lucy dis- 
covered it Im Gme.~ 

Catus sat om 2 bench and frowned. “You 
will teil the peopie this? Why ?” 

“Because [ think we've made 2 start. you 
and | toward discovering what we believe in, 
and magic has ne place im it. We've got to be 
honest with each other, Catus. We've got tobe 
Bonest with the people toa.” 

“Am I supposed te stop believmg in the 
magic of vedumn?” 

“Unless you feel it is senume. yes.~ 

“How am I to know whether it is genuine or 
not?” 

“By 2 simple test than can be applied to any 
set of beliefS. If 2 thing is good and helpful, 
accept it. fit is bad, consider it false. All reli- 
gions—yours, oume, ail the others—are 
sanply & search for truth Look for it im dark- 
ness and you're going to find only dark and 
fnightening answers. Search im the light and 
you'll lift yourself up to the ight.” . 

es 

“That's why [ve brought you the teachings® 
of Jesus Chmst. Theyre good for us. If every 
mun on this island would heed what He said, 
we'd alll be brothers.” 

“f agree.” 

“Them help me to teach what He taught 
Make 2 place for Christ im your vedum. Give 
your people 2 chance to choose love instead of 
fear. Help thems to choese what is best for 
them,” 

“Love God.” Catus murmured, “and love 
one another. Very well. But how am [ to ex 
pizim this God they must love?” 

“The only way He cam be explained. As the 
greatest of all mysteries, the Father of us all, 
who made us and loves us and will look out 
for us if we behave ourselves. We don't know 
who God is, Catus. We'll never know while 
we're alive. But if we believe im 2 goed creator 
and use that belief to help ourselves and our 
fellow men, we're om the night track.” 

Catus rose, his hand extended. “Moen frere, 
I think yow are am honest mam I thmk I 
have always known it. [t will not be hard to 
teach my people to love you. [ love you my~ 
sift” 

He tured and walked down the aisle, 
opened the church door and departed without 
2 backward giznce 

Mon frere. Barry thought. My brether. & 
curious phrase for Catus to use, and the first 
time he had ever used it. Brothers. A vodian 
houngan and x Christian missionary. A black 
mun and 2 white. This was the real beginning. 

END 
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For most every kind of pain or ache, BAYER ASPIRIN is what millions take because — 


BAYER 


Brings Fastest Relief 


... the fastest, most gentle to the stomach relief you can get! 





*“T use it for minor _ “TL use it for the 
RHEUMATIC “T use it for 2 | _ headachy feeling of 
PAINS! They are HEADACHE! peeks HOUSEWORK 


temporarily relieved Bayer makes it go ACHING rr 
dati, Me MUSCLES! In no ee 
a > time at all I feel great!” 










= ay * 


Men who KNOW medicine say: ‘‘Take Aspirin!’’. . . . Doctors 

and public health officials are men who know medicine—men who know what’s | ne 
best for pain relief. And for headache, backache, muscular pains and fever 
from a cold, these men who snow medicine say the thing to take is aspirin. & 
And the dest aspirin the world has ever known is Bayer Aspirin! 


<= P= 
Why BAYER makes you feel better fast!... Se SF 
Unlike pain-relieving tablets which delay relief be- i 
cause they enter your stomach whole, a Bayer d 
tablet disintegrates into soft, tiny flakes on its way N 
to your stomach. Therefore, it’s ready to go to work eS 
instantly —without delay—to bring the fastest, most 2 
gentle to the stomach relief you can get! g 


FEEL BETTER FAST ~~ ~=©_with BAYER°ASPIRIN 
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CAMDEN, ARKANSAS, NURSING HOME 
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and refreshments. The pretty coiffures worn 
by women patients are made possible by the 
completely equipped beauty salon in the base- 
ment. Gray Ladies (known to the patients as 
he “Gay Ladies”) give shampoos and sets, 
and licensed operators in their spare time give 
permanent waves. All equipment was pur- 
chased with contributions from interested 
~itizZens. — 

- Tt all began, Mrs. Mashaw says, at a meet- 
mg of the local Business and Professional 
Women’s Club in September, 1954, when 
suest speaker Dr. R. B. Robins, chief of staff 
of the Ouachita County hospital, challenged 
he club to look into the problem of ailing 
Ider citizens and see what could be done to 
sstablish a local nursing home. 

Camden had no place for an older person 
needing full-time nursing care. The B.P.W. 
fealth and Safety Committee went to work 
juring the following weeks collecting facts 

nd figures to determine the size of home 
approximate costs and a tentative 
plan of operation. To find out if a home might 
de Operated in connection with the new county 
ospital, the committee called at County 
fudge Milas Reynolds’ office. 

Judge Reynolds, it turned out, was working 
n arrangements for disposition of the town’s 
Id hospital building—which had been serving 
ewer and fewer people since the recent con- 
truction of the new $1,500,000 county hos- 
ital. The judge liked the B.P.W. proposal. 


st sit in the living room, trying to read. And 
ay uncomplaining wife would sit with me. 
tow I used to dream of fried chicken and 
rea my mashed potatoes! 

Still, there is a fierce joy in discovered 
knowing you can resist something 
| ou want desperately. Like a man biting down 
jn an aching tooth, I deliberately increased 


ine efforts to harden my will. On our block 
e is a hamburger stand where I had been a 
customer, ordering half a dozen 
lamburgers at a sitting. Every day I went 
Inere, asked for two sandwiches doused with 
imions, smelled them, paid for them—then 
oid the waitress to 
ke them away. She 
nought I was crazy, 
it I knew What I was 
oin g Every such vic- 
bry pulled me farther 
om temptation. 1 
en kept untouched 
nocolate bars in my 


} 
cl 
J 


ercome 


I ai other psycho- 
gical tricks to bully 
self toward my ob- 
ctive. There was my 
et diary, in which I 
Dted such entries: 
oday I suffered ter- 
bly.””... “If I give up 
pw, I'll never be able 
face my wife again: 
e’s been suffering as 
uch as I have.” . . . “I’m beginning to like 
tichokes and celery and lean meats.” . . . 
m sure I'll look ten years younger when I 
t through with this.” . . . “Don’t give up 
= ship!” 

Another psychological stunt was to let 
ends and neighbors in on my campaign. 
ne reason for this was obvious: I wouldn't 
ant-to admit publicly that I had failed. Even 
my place of work I became a special char- 
tter—the superfat man battling to reduce. 
ther employees fell into line—they hung up 
cind of thermometer sign that recorded my 
eight week by week. 

Pretty soon it all began to work. After the 
st few weeks I wasn’t so desperately hungry. 
nd I was getting a new sense of well-being. 
was winning the battle! 

the end of one month I was down to 290 
unds; after two months, 268; three months, 


se ee 


“Well-brought-up" young men are 
the best material for polar explorers, 
or indeed for any type of “roughing 
it,” except the sort to which the 
“poorly-brought-up" man is native. 
Generalizing still more: an educated 
man of diversified experience has 
the mental equipment to meet “hard- 
ship"; the ignorant are fitted to meet 
-eusily only those “hardships” that 

are native to them. 
VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


Published by The Macmillan Company 
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The old two-story brick building, although 
too small for general hospital needs, but still 
serviceable, would be ideal for a nursing 
home, he realized. At his suggestion, the 
county officials agreed to take over the Cam- 
den hospital and operate it as a nursing home. 
A board of governors, duly appointed and 
approved and headed by the administrator of 
the county hospital, borrowed $24,000 from a 
local bank in order to pay off the old hos- 
pital’s original stockholders. The board, in 
turn, leased the hospital to the county on an 
annual basis. (When the note is paid off 
through rental fees, probably by 1960, the old 
hospital will be deeded to the county.) 

After the necessary remodeling (paid for by 
$5000 willed to the old hospital from a private 
estate, and $1500 turned back from claims of 
stockholders who could not be located), the 
lower floor was rapidly filled with 25 long- 
term patients. 

That was on March 8, 1955. By December, 
the upper floor was being readied. 

“Oursis nota Pollyannastory,”” Mrs. Mashaw 
emphasizes. “In this hospital, as in any other, 
there is suffering, both mental and physical. 
But the staff tries to make up for it in real 
affection and understanding of the aged per- 
son’s needs. To the staff, and to the town 
itself, each patient is a distinct individual and 
is never lost in the crowd. No one need ever 
be ashamed to say of our nursing home, *My 
Mother is in There!" 


1 CUT MY WEIGHT BY 150 POUNDS! 


’ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 146 


247. When I reached 200 pounds, the office 
force gave a big party for me. 

“T can’t tell you how thrilled I feel,’ I said 
in my speech of thanks. “I am now a shapely 
shadow of my former self. I can proceed 
through doors with the greatest of ease, and 
I can tie my own shoelaces. My stomach and 
the steering wheel of my car, which for years 
were the closest of friends, are now amicably 
separated.” 

At 187 pounds, the doctor told me to aban- 
don the diet. I felt like a boy again. A new 
world was opening up—long walks with my 
wife, golf lessons, the thrill of buying new 
clothes. For the first 
time in years I had be- 
gun to take interest in 
my personal appear- 
ance,and I noticedthat 
people seemed to re- 
gard me with more re- 
spect. 

When I look into 
the mirror now, my 
belt line is down from 
58 to 38, my collar 
from 18 to 154. Even 
the size of my shoes 
is smaller, from size 
105 to 915. And for 
the first time in years 
an insurance company 
has accepted me as a 
good risk. 

Now that I am back 
to normal size, I no longer have to skimp on 
food; I just eat sensibly, like most people. I'll 
even take fried potatoes or a slice of pie once in 
a while, but the word is “moderation.” I con- 
trol what I eat, and the only things I am care- 
ful to avoid are salt, starches and all fats. Mean- 
while my weight stays between 185 and 190. 

In the final analysis, it seems to me that 
Overeating is just a deplorable habit. Some 
people eat too much because they are lonely 
or frustrated. They drug themselves with food. 
But most fat people overeat simply because 
they haven’t the will power to stop. Certainly 
that was the trouble in my case. Today I’m 
fit as can be and Ruth proudly refers to me 
as her “new” husband. I am eternally grate- 
ful to that mechanic whose remark planted 
some straight thinking and sensible eating in 
me. I am past the point, now, where I have 
to worry about “conking out.” END 


The Friendly Arctic 
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If the towel doesn’t get you dry... 
you need Calgon! 


After a bath, you’ve probably snuggled into a thick turkish towel, 
only to find that it doesn’t really get you dry. Know why? Well, 
after many launderings with soap or detergents, layer upon 
layer of washing film build up to reduce the absorbency of the 
fabric. In fact, towels often become almost waterproof! 

That’s why you need Calgon. Calgon con- 
ditions water, prevents film from forming in 
the wash, removes film in the rinse . 
so that the regular use of Calgon keeps 
everything you wash naturally softer, much 
more absorbent. 


Do not confuse Calgon with other rinse 
additives which merely impart softness to 
the fibers. They can’t prevent the build-up 
of washing film, and they can’t remove it. 
Remember, to get everything you wash nat- 
urally softer because it’s cleaner . . . use Calgon. 





TWO SIZES! Regular 
and money-saving 
economy package 


CALGON ENDS PROBLEMS CAUSED BY WATER 


NEW! Kenmore Turbomatic 
washer-dryer adds Calgon 
automatically to the rinse 
water! And Kenmore gives 
you the Wash Time and 
Automatic Dryer Controls, 
Filter Tray, handy Load- 
A-Door, and more! Of 
course, there’s a sample 
package of Calgon in every 
new machine. Kenmore 
recommends Calgon for top 
washing and rinsing re- 
sults, as do many other 
leading washer manufac- 
turers. Kenmore . . . by 
Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany ... is sold only in 
Sears stores. 
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Location: Hotel Sherry-Netherland 


GIANT CLOCK FACE CLEANED IN 45 SECONDS 
BY NEW ‘FAST ACTION” WINDEX! 


New Improved Windex® cleans faster and easier than 
ever before! To prove it, we took our camera to the 
big outdoor clock on New York’s famous Fifth Ave- 
nue. The glass face had been allowed to accumulate 
city dust and dirt for a full month. 


As New Improved Windex went to work, wesnapped 
our stop-watch. Just 45 seconds later, we snapped it 
again. The job was done! The giant clock face—equal 
to 4 windows in your home—was sparkling clean. 


HERE’S WHY: New Improved Windex covers a larger 
area with a finer spray. The new formula attacks dirt 
and grease faster; wipes off easier. And, of course, 
Windex leaves no dirt-catching film on your windows 
as most other cleaners do. That’s why Windex keeps 
your windows cleaner, longer. 


Look for New Improved ‘‘fast action’? Windex in 
bottle or pushbutton can, at your store right now. 


Available in Canada. *Equivalent to 4 average windows 


Gets glass so clean, it seems to disappear! 


NEW IMPROVED 





The Drackett Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Her dress was obviously homemade. It bagged 
about her in voluminous folds of flowered silk, 
and the hem was crooked. Her hat was perched 
at an angle which clearly proclaimed that the 
wearer was unused to hats, and her large, 
. roomy handbag was stuffed to bursting point. 
The platform was almost bare when Stella 
-decided to approach her as a last resort. 
“Mrs. Pendleton?” she began hesitantly. 
- But the lined face of the little woman broke 
» into such a radiant smile that Stella was no 
| longer in any doubt. 
| “My name is Stella Gilmartin,” she intro- 
duced herself. ‘‘Mr. Pendleton has been kept 
at a business conference and asked me 
to as eee 
“Yes, yes, of course; you’re Charlie’s sec- 
| retary,” Mrs. Pendleton responded imme- 
| diately, nodding at Stella while the two 
artificial flowers in her hat (they were the 
nameless sort of flowers with which inexpen- 
| sive milliners always decorate hats) bobbed up 
| and down happily. “I think I would have 
| recognized you, but I was expecting my son.” 

Mrs. Pendleton beamed at Stella again, her 
shrewd old eyes staring at her so critically and 
| approvingly that Stella felt a most unaccus- 
tomed blush rising to her cheeks. What on 
| earth could Mrs. Pendleton mean about recog- 
nizing her? 

“Mr. Pendleton was very sorry not to meet 
you,” she stammered, wondering why she 
| should suddenly feel so gauche. “But he asked 
/ me to take you to your hotel and he will join 
you later.” 

“Hotel? But I’m not going to stay at a 
hotel,” Mrs. Pendleton said 
firmly. “I wrote and told 
Charlie I was coming to 
stay with him.’’. 

“Oh, he probably thinks 
_you will be more comfort- 
jable at a hotel,” Stella sug- 
| gested. 

“Nonsense,” said Mrs. 
| Pendleton. “I’ve stayed at a 
|hotel only once, and that 
was on my honeymoon. I’ve often told 
Charlie about it. The bath water was cold, 
there was no bedside lamp and you could get 
|tea only at mealtimes. We stayed there only 
\three days and then Charlie’s father said he 
couldn’t stand it any longer, so we went home 
\before the curtains were even hung in our new 
house.” 

“Oh,” said Stella again, feeling that some- 
‘how the situation was getting a little beyond 
her. There was nothing at all terrifying about 
/Mrs. Pendleton. But her direct, natural man- 
er was so unexpected that Stella felt she 
ould have handled her imaginary, sedate Mrs. 
‘Pendleton much more easily. 

| “Perhaps Mr. Pendleton can’t put you up 
at his flat. He might have only one bedroom.” 
“There are three,’ stated Mrs. Pendleton. 
“I wrote and told him it was extravagance 
when he took it on four y&ars ago, but he said 
t was in a nice locality; and then I did think 
he might be getting married sometime, so it 
wouldn’t all go to waste. I suppose there still 
isn’t any sign of that?” 


O:, no—at least I don’t think so. . . that 
is, I’ve really no idea, Mrs. Pendleton,” 
Stella stammered, trying to steady their rela- 
‘ionship on a strictly business footing. 

Mrs. Pendleton’s mischievous blue eyes 
ooked right through her. Unbelievable as it 
eemed to Mr. Pendleton’s mother, his secre- 
ary was obviously quite impervious to his 
ery considerable charm. Mrs. Pendleton 
oted her embarrassment, sighed to herself 
nd abruptly changed the subject. 

“Well, if Charlie really isn’t coming to the 
tation, let’s get a porter for these suitcases 
ind we'll take a taxi to his flat.” 

Stella agreed doubtfully. She had never 
een to Mr. Pendleton’s flat. She was quite 
ure that Mr. Pendleton would not want her 
O go there. She felt reasonably certain that 
1e did not want his mother to go there either. 
3ut what, after, all, did he expect her to do, 
oe confronted by this extraordinary mother 
is? 
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Every man’s life is a fairy 
tale, written by God's 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
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THE UNSUSPECTING HEART 
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Mrs. Pendleton chattered happily all the 
way in the taxi. She called Stella “‘my dear”’; 
she told her about Lucy’s new baby (‘How 
wonderful,”’ murmured Stella, wondering who 
Lucy could possibly be) and Grace’s wedding 
(who was Grace?); and she admired Stella’s 
clothes and lipstick and hair style. 

“One of the things I’m going to do in Lon- 
don is to make myself really smart,” an- 
nounced Mrs. Pendleton. ‘“You must tell me 
where you go for your clothes. Mrs. Carter 
always helps me with mine, but she isn’t very 
good by London standards. I think I would 
look nice in gray, and I'll have my hair 
permed too. If I have enough money, that is. 
I’ve got some saved up from the sale of the 
chickens, so I won’t have to ask Charlie. He’s 
made me an allowance, you know—for fifteen 
years, ever since his dear father died. Yes, 
Charlie’s a very good son. It’s a pity that all 
the others are girls.” 

“All?” inquired Stella, becoming interested 
in spite of herself. 


Dea: me, yes. Hasn’t he ever told you 
about his five sisters? Charlie is the eldest in 
the family and the only one who had left 
school when his father died. So he helped me 
educate all the girls. We’ve done a good job 
with them too. When Grace married Frank last 
month, I suddenly realized I had finished with 
the family at last and I decided I’d come to 
London and enjoy myself for a change.” 

Mrs. Pendleton peered at London out the 
taxi window, quite determined to enjoy it. 
Then she transferred her attention back to 
Stella as though she had 
specific plans in mind for 


her too. 
“You’re much younger 
than I imagined,’ Mrs. 


Pendleton said after a frank 
and friendly scrutiny. “‘I 
have a newspaper photo- 
graph of you in one of the 
family albums, meeting 
Charlie at an airport two 
years ago, but it was raining and your hat was 
in the way. I’ve been asking questions about 
you ever since. Charlie does write a long letter 
once a week and he often says how wonderful 
Miss Gilmartin is, but it’s surprising how little 
I really know about you. How old are you, 
my dear?” 

“Twenty-five,” Stella heard herself saying. 
It was impossible to be offended by Mrs. 
Pendleton. She was so motherly and human— 
and genuinely interested in everyone. 

“Twenty-five,” Mrs. Pendleton said slowly. 
“And Charlie is just thirty-four. Well ——” 

What Mr. Pendleton’s age had to do with 
her, Stella had no time to discover, because the 
taxi drew up outside an imposing block of 
flats at that moment and Mrs. Pendleton 
broke off to lean out the window. 

“Perhaps it’s nicer inside,’ she said hope- 
fully. 

But the inside did not impress her either. 
They were admitted by a porter whose sus- 
picions melted under Mrs. Pendleton’s warm 
smile and comforting assurance that her son 
wouldn’t mind. 

Mr. Pendleton’s flat, as Stella had heard 
from office gossip, had been furnished with 
great care and cost by a famous firm of in- 
terior decorators and was something of a 
showpiece in the business world. The living 
room, large enough to entertain sixty cocktail 
guests, had been given a basic color scheme 
from Toulouse-Lautrec prints grouped artis- 


shelf-lining paper and edging 


“Goodness me, he still has them,” she ex- 
claimed. “Jenny made them for his twenty- 
first birthday. We had very little money then 
and Jenny spent all her savings on the wool. 
Jenny’s the next one to Charlie and, as chil- 
dren, they were sworn enemies.” 

Mrs. Pendleton sat down on the bed, her 
careworn hands stroking the slippers, her face 
contented as she remembered the happy, hard- 
working years when her family was young. 

“It seems only yesterday. They were both 
so intense about everything. And they were 
always running in to me over what the other 
one had done. Sometimes it was very serious 
indeed. The day Charlie hit Jenny on the head 
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with a hammer, I had to send him to bed 
without supper.” 

As Stella could no more imagine Mr. 
Pendleton’s being sent to bed without supper 
then she could conceive of his hitting anyone 
over the head with a hammer, she could not 
control a choking sound of protest and dis- 
belief. 

But Mrs. Pendleton was wrapped in a misty 
cloud of reminiscence so that she hardly 
seemed to notice Stella at all. 

““He was always so unhappy afterward that 
I had to forgive him. He would come and sit 
on my knee and give me what he called a 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 159 
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tically along one massive wall. It was immacu- 
late, luxurious and impersonal. 

““Oh, the poor boy,” sighed Mrs. Pendleton, 
standing in the doorway, observing the per- 
fect taste with which even the ash trays had 
been selected. “It isn’t really a bit like him.” 

As Stella’s main impression of the room was 
that it was exactly like Mr. Pendleton, she said 
nothing and followed his mother into the 
master bedroom. This was severely masculine 
with a black corduroy bedspread and smartly 
striped curtains. Mrs. Pendleton swept past 
this elegance and pounced instead on a worn 
pair of crocheted slippers beside the bed. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 157 
sandwich hug. That was one of his own special 
inventions—two hugs witha kiss in the middle. 
Charlie has always been a very affectionate 
son.” 

Stella had the uncomfortable impression 
that she was intruding into something that 
was private and she began to back awkwardly 
to the door, as though she could withdraw 
_ herself from Mr. Pendleton’s personal life 
merely by stepping outside his bedroom. 

“Perhaps I should go round to the hotel 
and leave a note for Ch—Mr. Pendleton that 
- you're here.” 

“No, no, hell guess where I am,” said his 
_ mother, coming out of her trance and settling 
the slippers again beside the bed. ‘“‘Let’s go 
into the kitchen and make a nice cup of tea.” 

The streamlined kitchen did not meet with 
her approval either. Nor the solitary slab of 
cheese in the refrigerator, nor the tea bags and 
the futuristic teapot. 

“T can see I'll just have to give up my idea of 
a holiday in London and concentrate on mak- 
ing Charlie comfortable,” said Mrs. Pendle- 
ton, opening and shutting bare cupboards. 
“No flour, no eggs, only this tiny drop of 
| milk. What does the poor boy eat?” 
| “Tthink Mr. Pendleton goes out for most of 
| his meals.” 
| “For breakfast?” 
| “There’s a restaurant downstairs in the 

block of flats.” 

“Going out for breakfast?”” Mrs. Pendleton 
shook her head sadly. 

But Mrs. Pendleton was not the sort of per- 
son to stand about shaking her head when 
there was something to be done. With an 
amazing surge of energy which made Stella 
feel quite giddy, Mrs. Pendleton began to or- 
ganize her son’s kitchen. She dispatched 
Stella, still protesting that she must get back 
to the office, to the local shop with an order 
list; she unpacked useful pieces of equipment 
“she just happened to have brought with her’’; 
she wrapped herself in an outsize apron, and 
when Mr. Pendleton found his way home at 
'six o’clock, he could smell a steak-and-kidney 
pie bubbling for the first time in his own oven. 

Stella tactfully retired and put on her hat 
land coat while he greeted his mother. She 
was a little nervous that Mr. Pendleton would 
be displeased with her for not carrying out his 
instructions to the letter. It was, as far as she 
could remember, the first time she had failed 
him. : 

But when she came back into the living 
room, Mr. Pendleton was laughing. Incredible 
las it seemed, Mr. Pendleton had a hearty, in- 
'fectious, thoroughly amused laugh. It changed 
him completely, and for an instant Stella al- 
most believed that he really was capable of hit- 
ting a younger sister with a hammer and giving 
a sandwich hug later. 
| “You're quite incorrigible, mother dear,” 
phe was saying. “I wanted to take you out to 
§dinner tonight. I wanted you to stay at a hotel 
fand have everything done for you. I knew if 
you came here, you’d start working and have 
no holiday at all. I want you to enjoy your- 
self.” 

“But I am enjoying myself,’ declared Mrs. 
endleton. ““And I haven’t done much work. 
iss Gilmartin has been helping me.’ She 
}suddenly remembered Stella and smiled grate- 
fully at her. “But surely you’re not going, my 
dear?” 


o--= 


“ 
ou seem to have forgotten, mother, that 
Miss Gilmartin is my secretary, not your char- 
ady,”’ said Mr. Pendleton, and the laughter 
lines fell away from his face so that he looked 
emote and impersonal again as he did in the 
office. 
“Yes, I’m very sorry, Mr. Pendleton,” 
Stella apologized. “I really didn’t mean to 
stay so long. It was just that—well, I thought... 
mean Mrs. Pendleton was doing quite well 
on her own, but I didn’t like to leave her until 


“I only meant that you mightn’t like doing 
ousework,”’ Mr. Pendleton said gently. ““And 
ou shouldn’t have let my mother boss you 
nto it. She bosses all her family and it’s be- 
ome a disease with her.” 

“Nonsense,” said his mother, laughing at 
im. “Miss Gilmartin wanted to help me, 
didn’t you, my dear?” 


“Oh, yes,” said Stella, rather surprised that 
she had. She hated housework at home, but it 
was rather different when you were doing it 
for someone else. ; 

It occurred to Stella that her cordial rela- 
tions with Mr. Pendleton would never be 
quite the same since she had helped his mother 
to cook his dinner. It was ridiculous. For two 
years she had looked him straight in the eye 
whenever she spoke to him, but now she found 
herself blushing like a schoolgirl and whisk- 
ing herself out the door with her eyes on the 
ground, protesting to kindly Mrs. Pendleton 
that she couldn’t possibly stay to dinner when 
she wanted to stay so badly that she knew her 
only dignified course was to escape and re- 
cover her composure in a lonely train journey 
home. 


Stella assured herself that everything would 
be quite normal again in the office the next 
morning. But she did not feel at all normal. 

At ten past nine, she was busy powdering 
her nose instead of straightening her desk. 
When Mr. Pendleton pressed his bell at nine- 
fifteen, she could not find her notebook; and 
when she walked into his office, she was so 
conscious that he was watching her that she 
tripped over the carpet before she sat down 
jerkily in the swivel chair. 

A quite irrelevant thought flashed through 
her mind that Mr. Pendleton’s eyes were gray. 
In the one brief glance she had given him as 
she came through the door, she had noticed 
that. If anyone had asked her yesterday, she 
would have guessed they were brown. 

She began to cross her legs, blushed in con- 
fusion and tried to remember whether she 
crossed her legs every morning. Funny, she 
couldn’t remember whether she did or she 
didn’t. When she finally decided that she usu- 
ally did, she had dropped her pencil. She 
straightened up and stole another glance at 
Mr. Pendleton, who had been staring at her 
but hastily looked away. 

He’s probably wondering what on earth has 
happened to me, decided Stella, steadying her 
nerves by biting at the top of her pencil. 

But Mr. Pendleton was too busy wonder- 
ing what on earth had happened to himself. 
For two years his secretary’s entry into his 
office had passed unnoticed. But this morning 
he was so aware of Miss Gilmartin’s presence 
that he found it difficult to concentrate on his 
scribbled memoranda. 

Her hair was so alive and shining, particu- 
larly that wave on the top where the sunlight 
through the window caught at it. 

He cleared his throat and spoke even more 
precisely than usual. 

“Minutes for the chairman’s conference; I 
think you'll find Mr. Harper’s secretary has 
them. I would like my own private set for ref- 
erence. Also the file of the Ripley correspond- 
ence. I should like to work on that if you could 
bring it to me.” 
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He looked across at the bent head of his 
secretary and marveled that he had never ob- 
served the length of her dark lashes when her 
eyes looked down at the notebook on her 
knee. 

““And—let me see—now then, there’s the 
Grover and Chambers invoice. I’m afraid it 
will have to be retyped, as I’ve made a few al- 
terations.” 

Mr. Pendleton had almost recovered his 
office manner and, at considerable effort, 
Stella managed to retrieve hers. But they nego- 
tiated the rest of the day in such an exagger- 
ated version of their once-cordial formality 
that each contact added to the strain. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, Mr. Pen- 
dleton found himself seated at his desk at a 
complete standstill. For ten minutes he had 
been trying to summon up enough courage to 
press his bell and ask his secretary to fill his 
inkwell. (He couldn’t recollect that it had ever 
been empty before.) 

Stella was bogged down in equal stagnation 
in the adjacent office, trying to remember if 
she had filled Mr. Pendleton’s inkwell at the 
same time that she sharpened his pencils that 
morning. But she had knocked at his door so 
many times that day. (Surely no more than 
usual? It was so difficult today to decide what 
really was usual.) Every tiny detail of their 
office routine, which had always seemed to 
run on oiled casters, had creaked and groaned 
until the day seemed quite endless. 

At last Mr. Pendleton pressed his bell. 

““Miss—er—Gilmartin.” His eyes were riv- 
eted on the empty inkwell—but surely it was 
unkind to be so critical of a perfect secretary? 
“Perhaps you would not mind phoning up 
Hopkinson of Hopkinson, Brydon and Par- 
sons and canceling my dinner engagement for 
this evening? Please say I have a bad headache 
and will get in touch with him next week.” 

“I’m very sorry, Mr. Pendleton.”’ Stella’s 
eyes were also fixed on the inkwell. It seemed 
the safest place to keep them. “I hope it isn’t 
serious. Is there anything else I can do for 
you?” 

“No, no. Probably just a touch of flu. But 
I might not be in the office tomorrow. Fortu- 
nately, as my mother is staying with me ——” 

Stella felt a sudden, unaccountable wave of 
envy toward Mrs. Pendleton. In her mind’s 
eye, she saw herself carrying a cheerful supper 
tray to Mr. Pendleton’s bedside (there was a 
single, perfect yellow rose in a small vase at 
the corner); bathing Mr. Pendleton’s forehead 
in cologne water; holding his hand while she 
took his temperature —— Stella jerked her 
eyes away from the inkwell and tried to focus 
them on Mr. Pendleton instead. Mr. Pendle- 
ton! It was quite ridiculous. But the amazing 
thing was that it was not ridiculous at all. 
Even while she gasped with astonishment at 
herself, Mr. Pendleton had become quite a 
different person. He looked so lonely and vul- 
nerable and forlorn. 
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"Give my wife five minutes to powder her nose and 
we'll be ready to do the town with you folks!” 
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“Yes, of course,”’ Stella managed to say 
unsteadily. “I meant anything in the office.” 

“T don’t think so.”” Mr. Pendleton sounded 
very faint. It was surprising how much worse 
he had become in the last five minutes. He de- 
cided he really must have flu. 


Mrs. Pendleton was quite sure he hadn’t. 
She was sympathetic but very matter-of-fact. 
She took his temperature, packed him off to 
bed and said how lucky he was to have a sec- 
retary who could run the office for a few days 
on her own. 

“All the same, I think it would do you good 
to keep in touch with things, Charlie,” she 
told him the following morning. “There’s 
nothing like work for taking your mind off an 
illness. Why not ask Miss Gilmartin to come 
round to the flat with some of your papers 
this afternoon and go through them together? 
I can make up a nice fire in the living room 
and it would do you good to get up for an 
hour or two.” 


M.-. Pendleton spent a busy morning shift- 
ing furniture about with complete disregard 
for symmetry. She wisely forbore asking for 
her son’s help in removing the Toulouse- 
Lautrec prints. In their place, she arranged a 
group of family photographs and, banishing 
the elongated modern pottery from the shelves, 
wedged a comfortable corner of books beside 
the fireplace. 

When Mrs. Pendleton had finished with the 
living room, she stood back and surveyed her 
handiwork with satisfaction. It had coziness if 
not elegance. It was a home. It had such an 
atmosphere of natural, unpretentious sim- 
plicity that it formed a perfect background 
for two people who knew nothing whatever 
about each other but would like to know a 
great deal more. 

Mrs. Pendleton had recognized the possi- 
bilities of Miss Gilmartin from a newspaper 
photograph two years ago. It was a great pity 
she had been so busy with three unmarried 
daughters at the time. 

“How nice of you to come and keep Char- 
lie company, my dear,” Mrs. Pendleton said, 
taking Stella’s coat at three o’clock. She had 
said “about three’ on the phone, but it was 
really too typical of a perfect secretary to ar- 
rive at exactly three. She had also said “‘for a 
little work,’ but Mrs. Pendleton took Stella’s 
portfolio of papers and disposed of them on 
the umbrella rack. Charlie, she decided, could 
always ask for them later if they really wanted 
them. 

And -when she left them to make the tea, 
Mr. Pendleton was much too busy explaining 
to Miss Gilmartin which nephews and nieces 
in the photographs belonged to Lucy, which 
to Susan and which to Jenny. 

After tea, when she retired again to do the 
washing up, they were discovering, in mutual 
delight and astonishment, which books they 
had both read. (To Mrs. Pendleton, who had 
already observed these opening gambits with 
five daughters, the fate of her only son was a 
foregone conclusion, requiring merely pa- 
tience, tact and a certain amount of discreet 
backstage direction.) 

To Mr. Pendleton, his living room, which 
he had always avoided except when it was full 
of useful people he had to entertain, had to- 
day become a place of enchantment. The fire- 
light flickered cheerfully, mellowing the stark 
modern lines of the furniture, subtly changing 
mere objects and ornaments he had had for 
years into dear and valued possessions. But 
the greatest change was in his secretary. He 
could scarcely believe that the cool, efficient 
Miss Gilmartin could have become the sweet, 
sympathetic, wholly feminine girl who was sit- 
ting beside him. 

He did not quite know how he came to be 
holding her hand, but her fingers clung so 
tightly to his that, a second later, she was in 
his arms. After he had kissed her, she stayed 
there so contentedly that he tightened his 
arms about her again. 

“Oh, my dear,” Mr. Pendleton whispered in 
Miss Gilmartin’s ear, “I can’t understand it. 
We must have been completely mad all this 
time. I don’t know how to explain it, or what 
to call this.” 

“T do,” Stella said happily. ““This is what is 
known as a ‘sandwich hug.’” END 
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Don dresses and feeds John, walks him to school, then heads 
for his newspaper office in the center of Washington, D. C. 


‘I’m a better wife for Donald,”’ says Sally Shannon, 


HOW. 
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**because I work and keep up with things.”’ 


ohn Shepard Shannon, a healthy little boy with excellent 

manners, has a lot of friends for a three-year-old. 
There’s Fleecie, who takes care of him and his baby sister, 
Susanna; there’s Fannie, who comes to his house to sweep 
floors and wash clothes. There are baby sitters who help him 
build block towers when his mother and daddy go to parties, 
and there’s the nice lady who bought him a chocolate ice- 
cream cone one day, and didn’t care when he dripped it all 
over his shirt. Susanna isn’t much good to play with yet, but 
the children at nursery school are fun. John’s the youngest of 
all, but he’s tall, and he can usually get the green tricycle 
away from Billy when he wants to. He likes his teacher, and he 
likes his special coat hook, with a picture of a white cat on it. 





Sally dresses and feeds Susanna, leaves at 8:20 A.M, 
She tries to get home before the children’s bedtime. 


By JEAN TODD FREEMAN 


Photographs by ABBOT MILLS 


At lunchtime, a yellow taxi comes to take him home; some- 
times he sits on the back seat like a grownup, and sometimes 
he climbs over by the driver and tries to help steer. John’s 
house is white with black shutters, and part of it is lower than 
the sidewalk, so you have to walk down to the kitchen door. 
Inside, Fleecie has his lunch ready, and after that John goes 
upstairs fer his nap, with a cooky in a little bag. 

Toward suppertime, Fleecie puts on her hat and John 
knows it’s time for his mother to come home—eyen Susanna 
gets excited. Suddenly she comes in with a rush and a smile 
just for him. 

“Well, hello, John!’ she says, taking off her gloves and 
sounding surprised to find him there. ““Did you and Fleecie 


and Susanna have fun today?” Then John acts 
teased, and giggles, and tugs at his mother’s purse. “I 
want to help you! I want to Aelp you!” he imsists. And 
most of the time his mother gives him her gloves and 
shoulder bag, and lets him put them away for her. 


Sally Shannon is a sparkling, vital young woman 
with wide, expressive hazel eyes set im a triangular 
face. Lightly and delicately built, she moves with a 
dancer’s grace and economy, and speaks with eager- 
ness and an appealing. hushed breathlessness. Now 
and then, to emphasize a point, she lets a narrow hand 
rest briefly on the listener’s arm: 

“T work because I like to—not because I have to. 
Does that mean I'm not a good mother? Is it wrong 
to leave a three-year-old son and a year-old daughter 

ith a nursemaid all day when you don’t Aave to? 
Some of my friends think so.” 

Ordinarily, Sally doesn’t feel compelled to justify 
the fact that she works; she seldom gives it a thought. 
Occasionally, though, she hits a snag of criticism. 

“Everything may be fine now.” an older friend pre- 
dicts, “but wait until your children are srown up and 
gone away. Then you'll wish you'd shared every mo- 
ment o f their babyhood!” At such times Sally feels a 


“If I thought John and Susanna suffered because 
of my working, I'd stop m an mstant. But my salary 
added to Donald’s gives us about fifteen thousand 
dollars a year, so we can afford reliable nurses. I 

k I'm a better wife for Donald because I keep up 
wit ith things. The news events he covers for the ‘Los 


ion Agency—sometimes from a different an- 


ormat 
gle. Maybe thmgs won't always work out so well. 

But right now I wouldn't chanee the way we live for zs 
anything.” 


The way the Shannons live starts with a house m 
Georgetown. Basically city people. Don and Sally 
= elegance of this eighteenth-century 
aS nly ten minutes’ drive from the heart of 
Seok Old brick houses face one an- 
arrow cobblestone streets, revealing no 
side may live a senator, a real-estate agent, 
a couple of elderly ladies with shabby furniture and 

_/ ase . : fourteen cats, a group of lively young bachelors, a 
aN: ae 2 FLUC a wi. CAEL, Supreme Court Justice, an artist. Neighbors are 
: Ro friendly, but inclined to respect privacy and accept 
Pe om 1 individual differences: a wife can stay home all day 
I cs sou ir x) and bake cookies to her heart's contemt—Or she san 
a NS OA Ag LOL AS VA iL dash out of the house at 8:20 every morning, leaving 
, a husband and two very young children behind her. 

+ . Sally starts for work early because, unless it’s rain- 
ae be Wee = F =. WY —— ae ing hard, she likes to walk. Has she forgotten any- 

WLU BASCHNANE A Wr Ah nem = ag ee af a 5 : 
L L L YU © L —| AS VY AS LL « thing? She has dressed and fed Susanna, and put her 
in the playpen. She has got everythimg ready for 
~ Donald’s and John’s breakfasts. made up Susanna’s 
formula, and put a load of clothes m the washing 
machine. She has packed her funch, left her usual 
note for Fleecie, made sure Donald is awake and get- 
ting John dressed. Everything is under control; the 
day is beginning well. CONTINUED ON PAGE 164 
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Don’s assignments keep him on the run day and night, in Washing- 
ton and out of town. He may—or may not—get home for dinner. 
And if he does, it may well be 11 P.M. before he and Sally eat. 
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" “ The Shannons get many party invitations through 
a ‘ee ‘: é ae Don’s job. Sally loves receptions, hates dances. She per- 

er ; ae AS suaded Don to take someone else to the Inaugural Ball. 
secretary at U.S. Information Agency, Sally follows the 


ws. “It gives Donald and me something to talk about. 
‘omen are boring if they stick to babies and clothes.” 
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Week nights alone don’t bother Sally. “If I were cooped up all day with 
the children, I'd probably wait for Donald, dying to go out. As it is, 
I don’t mind his irregular hours, except when he has to work weekends.” 
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By this time she has reached the United 
States Information Agency, where she works 
as secretary to the special assistant to the 
director. It’s 8:45—and she won’t be home 
until 7 or later. 

Donald Shannon, about this time, is 
propped against the refrigerator waiting for 
the eggs to boil. Tall, casual and cheerful, Don 
manages to do several things at once while 
seeming to do nothing at all. Right now he is 
listening to the radio news, drinking coffee, 
glancing through the morning paper, keeping 
an eye on Susanna, and carrying on a rather 
abstracted conversation with his son. “Did 
you drink your orange juice? O.K., boy. Now 
how about some eggs?” John, in jeans and a 
cowboy shirt, chatters away happily if not 
very plainly. “All furnished!’” he announces 
at last, and skids across the tile floor toward 
the sink, his dishes tilted precariously. Don 
starts forward, then relaxes. The dishes slide 
safely into the sink, and John turns around, 
beaming. ““O.K., daddy?” 

A rattle at the door sends John flying to 
open it, shouting “‘Fleecie!’—and in walks 
Fleecie Crump, big and loyal and beloved by 
the whole family. She placidly takes hatpins 
from her neat straw pillbox while Don, poker- 
faced, asks about her gentleman friend, and 
John pulls at her sleeve. Susanna immediately 
begins to bang on her playpen, and Fleecie 
smiles indulgently and picks her up. “That 
Susie!”’ Fleecie says admiringly. ““Seems like 
she’s got more fire than Johnnie here. You re- 
member, Mr. Shannon, when he was a little 
thing? You’d give him a toy and he’d lie and 
look at it and hold it—but Susie, now, she 
wants to take it apart. And when she’s mad, 
she’s mad all over!” But Susanna, having 
gained a little attention, is crowing happily in 
Fleecie’s arms as her father and brother start 
out the door together. 

John’s nursery school is eight blocks away, 
but both Don and Sally believe children 
should walk as much as possible, and Don 
thoroughly enjoys these early-morning, hand- 
in-hand strolls with his son. At the white gate 
of the nursery school Don waves good-by to 
his son and heads for Capitol Hill. 

Don, at 34, is Washington correspondent 
for the Los Angeles Times, and his working 
hours are a hodgepodge of Senate hearings, 
sessions of Congress, Press Club luncheons, 
telephones, typewriters and Teletypes. Unlike 
Sally, who organizes her time down to the last 
minute and detests confusion, Don seldom 
makes plans, and thrives on the rush of news- 
paper work. 

Late in the afternoon he heads back to the 
National Press Building to type out next morn- 
ing’s story; and Sally telephones Fleecie to say 
that there’s another late meeting, and will 
Fleecie please feed the children and get their 
pajamas on? She may be home at 7 or 7:30. 
John, after his long nap, is full of pep and 
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ready to play, but Susanna is asleep in her ca 
riage, and Fleecie a little tired and anxiou 
to get home. Sally herself is very glad to chang; 
into her comfortable old black jump suit an 
thong sandals, and relax with a cup of te 
while she waits for Don. She may wash out 
blouse, write a letter or two, accept or declin 
an invitation to a dinner party, or admi 
John’s crayoned drawings. There’s no us 
starting dinner, for Don might be home a 
8, or at 9; or he may not come home for dinne 
at all. Sally doesn’t mind—she’s actually gla 
for a little time alone. “If I were cooped up a 
day, with just the children to talk to, I’d prok 
ably be waiting at the door for Donald, dyin 
to go out to dinner, a party, the theater. The 
if he just wanted to sit and read, I’d fee 
neglected. As it is, I’m appreciated at t 
office, so I don’t need to hear Donald tell 
what a clever, efficient person I am!” 

Don, however, needs no persuading thd 
Sally is clever and efficient. He comes home t 
find the house spotlessly clean (“‘almost fo} 
neat,” a neighbor says; “it makes me ner\ 
ous!’’), his children sleeping peacefully, h 
wife unharassed by domestic crises. Dinnei| 
though it may be as late as 11, is served with | 
pleasant note of formality: candles glowing: 


dinner coffee in the library. Don, with unflag 
ging vitality and enthusiasm, is ready to ta 
for hours—recounting amusing episodes ¢ 
the day, commenting on the senator’s speec 
at the Press Club, expounding his views o| 
foreign policy. Sally, curled up on the dee 
red sofa, listens intelligently, contributes ri 
marks in her light, pleasing voice, and final! 
begins to yawn politely but uncontrollabl} 
When Sally gets sleepy, no amount of tea w’ 
wake her up again, the most fascinating id« 
fails to stir her. Often she leaves the dishes | 
the sink; she’d rather tackle them early in t!| 
morning—or leave them for Fleecie. 


Without Fleecie, and her friend Fann) 
Lucas, the careful organization of the Sha: 
non household would fall to pieces. Monda, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday Fleecie a 
rives at 9 and remains until Sally gets home j 
the evening. She has been with the family sinc 
John was born, loves both children devoted]| 
but isn’t afraid to discipline them when th 
need it. In spite of Sally’s strong dislike « 
nicknames (ier own name really is Sally, aft} 
a grandmother), Fleecie goes right on callir| 
the children ‘Susie’ and “Johnnie” a t 
“baby.” She also has an undisguised co} 
tempt for the frozen meats and vegetabll 
Sally prefers, and often cooks an ext} 
amount of the savory stews, soups and fred 
greens she serves John at noon, so that Sal 
and Don can have “a good meal” that nigh 
Since Fleecie is primarily a nurse, Fan 
Lucas comes in Monday and Friday mornin 
to do the heavy housework. Fannie also wor. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 167 


HOW THE SHANNONS SPEND THEIR MONEY 
EACH MONTH 


The Shannons’ combined spendable income in 1957 was $870 per month. This 
is the excess over Federal and local taxes, Social Security, hospitalization, 
Sally’s Civil Service retirement and life insurance, an annuity and a credit- 
union loan of Don’s and savings bonds for Sally—all deducted from their pay. 
It does not include Sally’s overtime, which has run as much as $25 a month. 


Food. he's OR . $120 
Donald’s lunches. . nae. 30 
Clothings 4a.) © es 30 
Laundry and dry pieae LS 
SHOSMEPAINy cars, ey cn ees 3 
Mia sazines:) wetice\. tsetse 1 
INewspapers:e i=. - Seine = 3 
Cigaxettest a5.) @ is 2ae-« + 7 
Drugstore. . . 15 
Haircuts (for Donald pad Sally; 
Donald cuts John’s | hair; 
Susanna has nohairtocut.) . 
Transportation. 
Recreation 
Furniture. 
Gifts . 


Candles. See eee ne eae 
Mortgage. . . oP) ee LOU! 
Utilities (gas, electricity, tele- 
phone and water) 
Property tax. ‘ 
Donald’s life insurance . 
Household insurance . 
Medical and dental (average, 
including maternity costs) . 
Church a charities . 
John’s school (average, sntloae 
ing summer school for two 
w aks last year) . 
School transportation (average). 
Child care (Fleecie, Fannie, 
sitters) . 


$851 


Total 
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BABY FOODS 


| 
*REMONT, MICHIGAN 





EREALS . 


OVER 85 STRAINED & JUNIOR FOODS, 





up ba baby. ‘ 


HINTS COLLECTED BY MRS. DAN GERBER, MOTHER OF 5 


A FATHER SPEAKS UP. From time to time I like to get 
a father’s slant on baby care. Recently I talked to the 
father of two happy, well-adjusted children, and I 

asked him what he thought were the best guides to good 
parenthood. Without a moment’s hesitation he said: 
“Patience, perception and playfulness.” Can’t think of a 
more intelligent point of view, can you? 


FEATURE OF THE MONTH (Santa Claus Suggestion). 


The perfect Christmas gift for toddlers: the exclusive 
Gerber Baby Doll. It’s a $3.75 value for only $2.00 

and 6 Gerber Baby Food labels or Cereal boxtops. 

This charming replica of the famous Gerber Baby 

is 12” high and as versatile as tykes like a baby doll to be. 
It cries, drinks, wets, sits up—has movable arms 

and legs. Soft vinyl head and rubber body make it 
completely safe and washable. Comes complete 

with play accessories for added fun. 


For your Gerber Baby Doll, just mail $2.00 and labels 
to Gerber Baby Foods, Dept. 810-8, Fremont, Mich. 

(In Canada: Gerber Baby Foods, Box 4027, Terminal “A”, 
Toronto.) Offer expires June 30, 1959. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF HAPPINESS. An older baby 
will often be more content in his playpen if you 


give him a few toys that make him do something 
with his hands. 


e Slip a bright, small toy in a plastic bag. 
Baby will be able to see that something’s inside .. . 
have a lot of fun trying to get it out. 


e A gaily-colored scarf, tied loosely to one of the 
pen bars is fun to look at . . . fun to try to untie. 


e Empty, small-size cereal boxes, strung between the bars, 
are swell for punching and pulling. 


“GROWING TOOLS” FOR YOUR BABY. Your baby’s 
biggest job during the first year is growing. That’s why 

he needs 3 to 4 times as much protein per pound of 

body weight as an adult. Gerber Strained Meats are rich 

in these protein “growing tools”—and offer significant amounts 
of important vitamins and minerals, too. Only selected, 
inspected Armour cuts are used. After careful trimming, 
theyre specially processed for maximum retention of 

precious food values. Most of the fat and coarse tissue 

is removed so even tiny babies can digest them with ease. 
The result: a smooth puree of pure meat with 


just enough broth to enhance the texture. ut 


P.S. For mealtime variety, Gerber offers over 45 good-tasting 
Strained Foods. Has baby tried the newest Gerber goody: 
Strained Vegetables with Turkey ? 


BABIES ARE OUR BUSINESS.. 


.OUR ONLY BUSINESS! 


INCLUDING MEATS 





Meet my darling, bright-eyed granddaughter—Gay McClintock Phinny, 
youngest of my daughter Sally’s four children. Sally was the original 
Gerber Baby—and Gay follows happily in her mother’s footsteps. 
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For the last word on vitamins, takea leaf from _—‘ The only things they cure—or protect against 


Nature’s book. Get your vitamins where she —are vitamin deficiencies. The best thing to do 
put them—in fresh fruits and vegetables, eggs, if you aresick is see your doctor. Let him use his 
milk, meat, fish and whole-grain cereals. skill and judgment to decide what you need. 


For the next-to-the-last word on vita- 
mins, ask your pharmacist for a free 
copy of the Squibb leaflet “Hidden 
Hunger.”’ Make a note: Vitamins... 
Drugstore . . .““Hidden Hunger.” 


If you don’t get enough of these vitamin- = 
rich foods, daily vitamin capsules or Le , 

tablets can help assure adequate 
vitamin intake. But remember that 
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vitamin supplements are not cure-alls. 
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Manufacturing chemists to the medical profession since 1858 


© OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 1958 
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or the Shannons all day Thursday, and has 
the habit of popping in at odd moments dur- 
ing the week when she’s working for another 
family in the neighborhood, just to see how 
Fleecie’s getting along, or to peek in on the 
hildren. 

With such dependable help, Sally can enjoy 
er job without worrying. Even when John 
was recovering from pneumonia last year, she 
elt no qualms about leaving him in Fleecie’s 
are. ‘He was over the worst part by Mon- 
day—and anyway, Fleecie is a better nurse 
han I am! Our worst problem was back before 
usanna was born, when Fleecie had to be out 
of town for a week, and I had to arrange for 
ohn to go home from nursery school every 
day with a little girl, and spend the afternoon. 
Fortunately, her mother is a good friend, and 
didn’t seem to mind, but it was an imposition. 
If it had been for longer than a week, I would 
ave simply taken a leave from the office.” 

John’s taxi fare and his tuition at nursery 
chool average $30 a month, and child care 
amounts to a grand total of $236. Although 
Sally earns over $100 a week, by the time these 
lexpenses—and taxes—are subtracted from her 
salary, she doesn’t have a great deal left over. 
“My working doesn’t make much difference in 
our standard of living,” she says. ““Of course, if 
I didn’t work, I’d have to do the housework my- 
self, and we probably couldn’t afford John’s 
nursery school, or little extras like the air con- 
ditioner for the bedrooms and the wrought- 
iron furniture for the garden. But Donald pays 
for everything necessary—we’ve been careful 
not to depend on my salary, so that if I should 
have to quit for any reason, we wouldn’t find 
ourselves suddenly broke.” Since she walks to 
work, carries her own lunch, and sticks to a 
basic, versatile wardrobe, Sally doesn’t feel 
that her working adds to normal expenses. 
Once a Powers model, she wears clothes well, 
and wears them out—her beloved camel’s-hair 
coat and her soft lavender tweed suit are both 
six years old. 
Sally’s friends often wonder just when she 
attends to such things as buying groceries, 
getting her hair cut, taking Susanna to the 
pediatrician. 
On Thursday nights, when she buys the 
week’s groceries, Sally takes along a neatly 
typed list, on which items are arranged in 
exactly the order she’ll find them on her usual 
route through the supermarket. She zips 
through shopping in half an hour, takes a taxi 
home, and rarely finds she’s forgotten anything. 
Milk is delivered to the door, laundry and 
|cleaning are picked up and delivered; as often 
jas possible Sally deals with minor domestic 
problems by telephone, or turns them over to 
Fleecie. And things that must be done in per- 
ison are saved for Saturdays. 
The whole family makes a game of Satur- 
'day-morning errands. Up and down the elm- 
shaded sidewalks Susanna’s carriage bumps 
on the uneven bricks, making her laugh aloud; 
John tries to push her all by himself; Sally 
and Don linger in front of antique-shop win- 
‘dows or stop to chat with friends. Eventually 
all the jobs get done: the lamp repaired, the 
-}shoes reheeled, Sally’s hair cut, Susanna taken 
'to the doctor for her polio shot. Along the way 
ithey watch for the “Open” signs which mark 
‘Vhouses that are up for sale. ‘We can’t resist 
wandering through old houses and talking 
‘Jabout how we’d fix them up,” says Sally. “But 
_||then we come home and agree we like our own 
-jplace best. I don’t think we’ll ever sell it.” 

































































Tre first time Sally saw the house, she was 
{still Sally Van Deurs, and she was appalled. 
It was in a slum area, it was condemned, it 
/was stripped down to a bleak brick shell with 
ja tipsy roof, and piles of brick and rubble 
everywhere. Don, who had bought it to sur- 
prise Sally after she agreed to marry him, 
pointed out its virtues: it was an authentic 
Colonial house with great charm and poten- 
tialities, built about 1800 and never Victorian- 
ized, in the heart of historic Georgetown. 

Sally objected that it wasn’t in the heart of 
anything; it was on the edge, and in a terrible 
neighborhood with houses falling down on 
either side, a junky gas company across the 
Street, and a’stone’s throw from strictly com- 
mercial M Street, with filling stations on the 
corners. She had just left an exciting job 


abroad to marry Don, and suddenly she felt 
considerable qualms. She hadn’t really wanted 
to get married in the first place... . 

Before she met Don Shannon in London, 
Sally Van Deurs had lived in China, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, and all over the United States. 
Her mother was the daughter of Katherine 
Shepard, an Alabama poet of some note; her 
father was an outspoken Navy flier who made 
friends and enemies with equal ease. ‘I can 
remember my mother saying when they were 
getting ready to go out, ‘George, just this 
once could you be careful not to say the wrong 
thing?’ and my father roaring, ‘What? And 
spoil a perfect record?’ Daddy was always 
worried about money, and made my mother, 
my sister and me learn shorthand and typing 
so that we could support ourselves if some- 


Why 
Do Thev Marry 


So Young / 


“We had to get married.” 
e 
**T didn’t like school.”’ 
e 
“My parents and I 
were always fighting.” 
e 
**T couldn’t bear the idea 
of not belonging to him.”’ 


Seven teen-age wives and 
one divorcee just turned eighteen 
tell their stories. 


In the November JOURNAL 
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LIVES - 
By MARGARET PARTON 





thing happened to him. When I was thirteen 
I was expected to pay for clothes, movies, 
everything on my twelve-dollar-a-month allow- 
ance. That was hard, but it made me self- 
reliant. Even when I was a child, daddy told 
me to think for myself. I used to long for 
someone to fe// me what to do.” 

One day, when Sally was in high school at 
Corpus Christi, her father came home with a 
list of scholarships available to Navy daugh- 
ters, and gave it to her without comment. Sally 
looked over the list, buckled down, and won a 
scholarship to Ogontz Junior College in Phila- 
delphia. After that, she studied painting at the 
University of California, worked as a model 
in New York, and in 1948, at 23, entered the 
Foreign Service. As a secretary in the Amer- 
ican Embassy in London, she made interesting 
friends, spent her leaves traveling in Europe, 
refused to get serious about any man, and re- 
garded marriage as a far-off dream having 
nothing, really, to do with her. When she met 
the tall young reporter with the nice voice and 
quick grin, she thought him attractive—but by 
the next morning she had forgotten his name. 

His name was Donald Hawkins Shannon, 
and he had come to London by a route as 
circuitous as Sally’s During his childhood 
there was never enough money; his mother 


worked, often at two jobs at once. Then 
when he was 13 his parents separated, and he 
went with his mother to live with her uncle in 
San Diego, California. The change was a 
major one, for Don’s great-uncle was rather 
rich and quite generous. When Don went to 
Stanford University in 1940, he had his own 
bank account of $10,000, and his own car. 
“Life was very easy,” he says. 

After serving in the Philippines and Japan 
during the war, he returned to Stanford to 
study law. “Mother had always dreamed of 
my becoming a lawyer; she was convinced I’d 
make a good one. The school and I were soon 
convinced otherwise. In the summer I went to 
Brazil with a friend and stayed on to work on 
the English newspaper in Rio de Janeiro. It 
was fun; I’d stay on the beach till noon, stroll 
downtown, and put out the paper with a 
couple of Czechs, a Polish countess who proof- 
read—all of us speaking Portuguese.” 


Bur the easygoing atmosphere of Rio soon 
began to pall. In December of 1948 Don took 
advantage of a ffee flight to Paris, and from 
Paris he went to London, where he worked 
for the United Press. One afternoon he hap- 
pened to meet some American tourists he’d 
known vaguely in California, and offered to 
show them around. When Don is enthusiastic 
about anything, he loses track of time; the 
ladies began to murmur that they were late, 
late, late for their dinner appointment with a 
nice young girl at the embassy—but it was 
hours later before Don finished his tour. By 
that time, Sally Van Deurs was furious, but 
she managed to greet her guests and their 
escort with a smile. Don was impressed. 
“Her smile was beautiful—but it was the fact 
that she could smile at all that struck me as 
miraculous!” 

After this, Don and Sally dated often, but 
not too happily. ‘““‘He took me to church,” 
Sally remembers, “‘but he criticized the ser- 
mons. He took me on endless Sunday-after- 
noon drives in the country—and I was bored.” 
Nor was Don altogether pleased with Sally. 
“‘One time I really outdid myself, and bought 
tickets for a ball, at five pounds each. It was 
really a grand affair, with dukes and earls, and 
Margot Fonteyn to dance for entertainment. 
So half an hour after we arrived Sally said she 
didn’t like to dance, she was getting stepped 
on, she was sleepy, and she wanted to go 
home.” By the time Don left England to take 
a newspaper job in Washington, he and Sally 
were barely speaking. 

But when she came home on leave, Don 
was waiting at the dock with her parents. “I 
really began to feel trapped,” Sally says. 
“Everyone kept telling me what a fine person 
he was, and how any girl would be lucky to 
marry him. Finally, when he saw me off on 
the boat, he told me he’d give me one more 
chance to say yes. I was much affected—sail- 
ings are always so romantic! But halfway 
across the Atlantic I realized I’d made a ter- 
rible mistake, and wrote him so.” 

Don, haying succeeded in engaging Sally 
for marriage, now set out to find a house. He 
had been living in Georgetown with a group 
of bachelors, and had come to love its Euro- 
pean quality and the unadorned simplicity 
of its Federal houses. But most authentic 
houses were overpriced, so when he found 
one for $10,500 he bought it outright, using 
all his savings and some stock left him by his 
great-uncle. Originally the house had been in 
a fashionable neighborhood; the area had 
now become a slum. The whole block pre- 
sented a depressing spectacle of deterioration, 
from the gas station on the corner to the over- 
grown, weedy Chesapeake and Ohio Canal at 
the lower end. Don couldn’t really blame 
Sally for being discouraged. 

In spite of her initial shock, Sally went on 
to San Francisco, where her parents were 
living, and arranged for the wedding. She and 
Don were married on June 13, 1952, in the 
chapel of Grace Episcopal Church. 

Don has never dared add up exactly how 
much money went into reclaiming the house, 
but he estimates $25,000. ‘‘We paid workmen’s 
wages out of our weekly pay checks, and 
there were times when I began to think the 
best thing we could do would be leave town 
quietly. I tend to be disorganized, especially 
with money, but with Sally’s managing we 
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came out right side up. When she couldn’t 
get a job with the State Department imme- 
diately, she worked in a department store, and 
baby-sat in her spare time. I was always down 
at the house, tearing out plaster and laths, 
pulling down walls and putting them up again. 
Sometimes I thought it would never end. Just 
as we had complied with a raft of orders from 
the building inspector or the health-and- 
sanitation department, they’d think up twenty 
more requirements. And the builder kept us 
guessing about when we could move in. At 
first he said six weeks, and then two more, and 
then two more.” 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 169 
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KANTWET” 
for Gaby frit you 


A KANTWET CRIB MATTRESS 


The most famous crib mattresses in the world 

. now with latex rubberized dorsal insula- 
tion, exclusive Firm-O-Flex innerspring unit, 
double-sealed tufting for the firm and resilient 
support doctors recommend. Your baby sleeps 
well, and grows well on KANTWET. 







KANTWET-made 

mattress from 

$12.95 to $29.95 
oe 


HEADBOARD BED 


A complete bed that grows with your child. 
The fine innerspring mattress is wetproof on 
one side, ‘‘adult'’’ on the other. Headboard 
and removable side-arms have sturdy, wash- 
able, glamorous cover. Complete with box 
spring and legs. #101 — 33” x 66” youth 
size, approximately $69.95. 
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THE GREATEST NAME : 
IN CRIB MATTRESSES , 





ene 
Rose-Derry Company, Newton 95, Mass. 


FREE! BABY SITTER MEMO PAD — 
get it at your local KANTWET dealer’s. 





Above: Pullover Sleepers. Left: Knights Print; blue, red or yellow. Right: Paper-Doll Print; aqua, pink or yellow. 2-3-4-6-8 yrs. $3.50. 


Left: Safety-Step Sleeper. Extra-long pullover top. Azure, 
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This 1s the way we go to bed 





blue, pink, red, yellow. 2-3-4-6-8 yrs. $3.00. 
Right: Doll-House Print Sleeper. Safety-Step feet. Snap 


fasteners 


Aqua 


or pink print. 6 mos.-4 yrs. $3.00 


‘First one foot and then the other... sister follows little brother . . . picking toys up on the 
way ... our Carter’s sleepers make it play!’ That’s because there are playtime prints 
on our soft, cosy sleepers! Brother’s has knights in armor. Mine has paper dolls. And 
both are child’s play in the laundry, Mother says, because they’re machine-washable, 
no-iron cotton knit, Carter-Set so they won’t shrink out of fit. And that means bedtime 
will be playtime for a long, long time! 





THE WILLIAM CARTER CO.. NEEDHAM HEIGHTS. MASS 


OCTOBER, 1958 
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For eight months Sally and Don were home- 
less. During the summer, friends on vacation 
were glad enough to have the Shannons stay 
in their homes; but in the fall, the situation 
became embarrassing. “Donald has this won- 
derful way of sweeping difficulties aside,” says 
Sally, “but I don’t have his patience and I was 
lwild. In desperation we moved into the top 
floor of our builder’s house in the country.” 
| Those next months Sally will never forget. 
The builder would eat meals with them regu- 
arly; then, just as Sally’s food budget was 
recked, he would appear with three-inch 
teaks and an enormous load of groceries. One 
night he brought home a couple of Chinese 
\wrestlers, and once a Shetland pony—*“What 
next?” thought Sally. On her birthday in 
[February she had only one wish: to walk 
through the front gates and never come back. 
iLuckily, they were taken in by a friend of 
Sally’s mother, who wrote Mrs. Van Deurs, 
Don’t worry about Sally and Don’s mar- 
iage. If it could survive this year, it can sur- 
ive anything!” 

When at last they moved into their own 
ouse, they still owed almost $15,000 to the 
duilder and individual contractors. To meet 
hese obligations they financed a mortgage 
ith an insurance company, and borrowed 
hn additional $1500 from Sally’s poetess 
brandmother in Alabama. Toward the end of 
he year, Sally started work in the newly or- 
nanized Information Agency, and in 1954 
Don joined the Washington bureau of the 
os Angeles Times. This improved their in- 
ome slightly; they scrimped on food and 
othing, gradually transformed their shell of 
1 house into a real home. Don refinished 
doors, stair rails and mantelpieces; in the gar- 
den he laid bricks in an intricate diagonal pat- 
‘ern, planted shrubbery, and espaliered ivy 
igainst the wall. 

Sally, unconsciously drawing on memories 
of a visit to the Du Pont Museum of American 
nteriors at Winterthur, Delaware, gave the 
nterior of the house a wonderful synthesis of 
olor, texture and line. Walls throughout the 
ouse are white; woodwork and interiors of 
helves and bookcases, Williamsburg blue. 
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By MUNRO LEAF 


Tables, chairs and chests glow with a rich 
patina, and show the simplicity of authentic 
antiques or good reproductions—for gradually 
the Shannons were buying furniture. 

Don and Sally can distinguish friends from 
acquaintances by which door they choose to 
enter. People they know well usually pause 
on the sidewalk and descend the five stone 
steps to the lower door. Here are the family 
rooms: the kitchen, with its black-and-white 
tile floor, rows of shiny copper pans, and chairs 
grouped near the open fireplace; the more dig- 
nified dining room beyond it, with French 
doors opening onto the neat walled garden. 
More formal callers walk up from the sidewalk 
to the front door, and enter a hall with deli- 
cately fluted archway and magnificent hurri- 
cane lamps. On this second or “‘main’’ floor 
are two sitting rooms. The elegant front parlor 
has twin love seats in dull gold brocade facing 
each other across a small Oriental rug, and a 
large antique mirror over the mantel. In the 
library are recessed bookcases, a deep red 
sofa, tapestry footstools, old chests and 
tables. Of the two sitting rooms, the library 
is easily the more comfortable—but it may 
soon be converted into a third bedroom. 

For the third story, with low, sloping ceil- 
ings and barely space for two small bedrooms 
and a tiny bath, is already inadequate for two 
adults and two growing children—and the 
Shannons hope for a larger family. Sally, un- 
willing to lose the advantage of having two 
company rooms for parties, hopes to find a 
really attractive sofa-bed for the library. She 
and Don don’t really need a whole bedroom, 
she reasons; a sofa-bed would be perfectly 
adequate, and they could keep their clothes 
upstairs in the children’s rooms. But so far 
she hasn’t found a convertible sofa she likes, 
and her plan has other flaws besides that of 
sleeping on one floor and having bath, cloth- 
ing, cosmetics and bedding on another. 
There’s no door between the two rooms; and 
the sliding doors they would like to install are 
expensive. Occasionally the Shannons wonder 
if it’s wise to put more time and money into a 
place that, even now, doesn’t quite suit them. 

Since 1953 other houses in the block have 
been renovated, and the ‘junky’ gasworks 
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O: all the unpleasant, selfish, unfair creatures you 
may meet, a Won’t-Share is one of the most 
painful. This piggish Won’t-Share is supposed to B 

be taking turns in this hammock, but do you think ww 
it is ready to get out now that its turn is up? If 8 
you think so, I guess you just have beensoluckythat 4 
you have never met a Won’t-Share before. We 
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In a winter fairyland 


Carter’s knows how to enchant a young 
dreamer... with soft, brushed cotton 
knit pajamas of fairytale charm! The 
gay Skating Print on Carter’s cosy ski 
pajamas is the delight of girls from 3 
to 16. And mothers know these happy 
knits are no-iron. .. machine-washable 
. .. like all Carter’s soft cotton knit 
sleepwear and underwear! 


ABOVE: Skating Print Ski Pajama. Brushed cotton 
knit. Aqua, blue, red or yellow. 3-16 yrs. $4.00. 


RIGHT: Mother & Daughter Winter-Bouquet 
Print. Aqua or pink, Daughter’s pajama, 3-16 yrs. 


$4.00. Mother’s gown, 34-42, $5.95; 44-46, $6.95, 





THE WILLIAM CARTER CO., NEEDHAM HEIGHTS, MASS 
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replaced by a new building with simpler lines. 
Still, midway between the whizzing traffic of 
M Street and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 
Sally can’t let her children go out to play, 
even when they’re older. When Don came 
home recently with news of a larger house for 
sale, in a more satisfactory location, Sally’s 
eyes got a certain gleam. “I wish they'd sell it 
today, before I even see it,” she said. “I can’t 
bear the temptation.” 

As time goes on, the Shannons will prob- 
ably have to do even more entertaining. Be- 
cause of Don’s job, they are invited out often, 
frequently to Government affairs. Sally would 
rather stay home with a good book than brave 
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BABY HELPS 


Modern mothers everywhere 
use the safe, dependable 
Hankscraft way to care for 
their babies. No fuss — no 
bother — it’s all automatic. 
At baby shops, drug, de- 
partment and appliance 
stores everywhere. 

















Automatic 8-Bottle 
STERILIZER & FORMULA SET 


For regular sterilization or the 
terminal method — sterilizes 
bottles, nipples, caps and for- 
mula in one easy operation. 
Shuts off automatically. 
Bottles not included. Perfect 
gift for Mother and Baby. 
(complete sen) $12.95 
Other models $4.95 to $15.95 


4 Automatic 
Bottle Warmer 
and Vaporizer 


Heats formula 
quickly, shuts 
off automatically. 
Vaporizer brings 
quick relief from 
colds. An ideal 
shower gift. 


Model 1013-C 
$2.95 


Steam Colds Away! 


with an automatic 


HANKSCRAFT 
VAPORIZER 
Doctors recommend 
steam for colds. 
Operates all night on 
one filling; shuts 
off automatically 
when water is gone. 
Model 202-A 


$6.95 


BAlocbsonatt 


AMERICA'S FAVORITE BABY LINE 


THE HANKSCRAFT CO. 
REEDSBURG, WISCONSIN 









the crowds and crush of an Inaugural Ball, 
but she likes smaller events—such as a party 
she and Don attended at the Nixons’. Of 
course Don covers many events, on assign- 
ment, that Sally does not attend. 

Sally herself gives dinners rather than cock- 
tail parties: “When your guests go to the 
trouble of hiring baby sitters, you should at 
least give them something to eat!’ Guests 
usually have cocktails in the parlor or in the 
garden, dinner in the candlelit dining room, 
coffee in the library; if the occasion is formal, 
Sally gets a Filipino boy to serve. As a friend 
says, “Sally is the only person I know who 
can make baked beans and brown bread seem 
glamorous!” Then she adds, laughing, “She’s 
also the only person I know who can send 
guests home so subtly that they don’t realize 
they’re going until they’ve gone!” 

Sally gets sleepy. Her unwillingness to sit 
up half the night talking politics or discussing 
the latest play is perhaps a sign of the strain 
that’s bound to result when a woman tries 
to be many things at once: wife, mother, 
career girl, homemaker, hostess. 

She wonders at her husband’s energy. Both 
she and Don attend Christ Church in George- 
town every Sunday; but Don is also a mem- 
ber of the choir, has just completed a three- 


“Why, yes, dear, it is,” Elaine said. She 
opened the refrigerator and winced. Someone 
had spilled the catchup. “‘Why do you ask?” 

“On Wintsdays,” Pauline said sadly, “my 
stomach hurts.” 

“That’s too bad,” Elaine sympathized. She 
picked up a package of bacon with two fingers 
and carried it to the sink. 

Georgia, beautifully groomed, entered the 
kitchen. 

“TI was only in there ten minutes,” she 
stated. ““What shall I do?” 

“Fry eggs,” Elaine directed, rinsing the 
bacon. “I'll do the meat.” 

Georgia dipped her round, plump body in 
a curtsy. “Yes, mum. Anything you say, 
mum,” she said. She plugged in the frying pan. 

Peter, unwashed and uncombed, came into 
the room and sat down at the table. ““What’s 
for breakfast?”” he demanded rudely. 

“Nothing for you,” Georgia said just as 
rudely. ‘““You’re not washed.” 

Peter’s eyes glinted. “I won’t have time this 
morning,” he said. ‘Some people stayed too 
long in the bathroom.” 

Georgia laughed, unoffended. ““You’re go- 
ing to school like that?” she asked. 

“T am,” said Peter. 

He opened a large book. 

“Georgia,” Elaine said, “get started on the 
eggs. This bacon’s almost ready.” 

Georgia opened the refrigerator and pulled 
a face. ““What a mess!” 

“I know,” Elaine said, *“*but there isn’t time 
to do anything about it now. Your father will 
be here any minute. Start the eggs, dear.” 

“It won’t take but a sec,” Georgia said. 
She snatched up a dishcloth and began to 
swab busily. 

“Then hand me the eggs, and I'll fry them,” 
Elaine said coldly. 

Georgia’s hand stilled. “‘Oh, yes,” she said. 
“T almost forgot. Today’s the day, isn’t it?” 

Peter looked up from his. book and grinned 
broadly. “‘Why, so it is.” He winked at his 
mother. ““Be sure to take notes, mom, so you 
can tell me all about it.” 

Elaine began to tremble inwardly. So many 
people, she thought furiously, so interested in 
my private affairs. 

She lashed out indiscriminately. “Peter, go 
wash this minute. Georgia, fry the eggs. And 
you”’—as Launee entered the room still clad 
in her bathrobe—“‘get dressed !”” 

Launee blinked and disappeared. 

““Mamma,” Pauline said, speaking into the 
silence, “‘are you going to have another baby?” 

The children giggled. 

“No, she isn’t,”’ Peter said. ““She’s going to 
have pearls.” He turned a page in his book, 
looking very pleased with himself. 

George strode into the room, dominating 
it immediately. 


year term as vestryman, and willingly volun- 
teers for neighborhood canvassing. He is a 
member of both the Progressive Citizens’ As- 
sociation of Georgetown and the Georgetown 
Citizens’ Association, and a delegate to the 
Federation of Citizens’ Associations of the 
District of Columbia. Twice a month he meets 
with a choral group to sing Bach and old 
English madrigals. Sally would like to do 
more. But what time she does have she feels 
should be spent with her children. 

Six weeks after John was born, in January 
of 1955, Sally went back to work. It was only 
an experiment: she used to sit at her desk and 
feel guilty, wondering if John felt abandoned, 
if Fleecie were giving him all the love and 
attention he needed. But her doctor had said, 
““Unhappy mothers at home cause more com- 
plexes in children than happy mothers at 
work.” And when John entered nursery 
school, his teacher expressed much the same 
idea. ““You may love your child dearly, but 
you can’t be two years old with him. Children 
need the companionship of other children— 
without it, unless a child is placid or dull, he 
starts being bored. And a bored child is a bad 
child.”” By the time Susanna was born, in 
1957, all Sally’s doubts were resolved. This 
time, she didn’t hesitate to start back to work. 


THE STRING OF PEARLS 
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“Run get the paper, Pauline,” he ordered. 

“On Wintsdays,”’ Pauline said unhappily, 
““my stomach hurts.” 

“On Wintsdays,” George told her, “‘some- 
thing else is going to hurt, if you don’t hurry 
with the paper.” 

Georgia quickly deposited two eggs in the 
frying pan. “Your breakfast’s almost ready, 
daddy dear,” she said dutifully. 

George glanced at his watch. “It had better 
be,”” he said. “What happened to the alarm 
this morning anyway ?”’ His gaze encompassed 
his older son. ““Do you feel all right?” 

“Yes, sir,” Peter said, blinking his eyes 
rapidly and trying to look casual. 

“Well, you don’t look it,” his father told 
him. ““Go wash.” 

Peter departed hastily, colliding with Launee, 
now fully dressed, at the door. 


We all depend upon each other— 
nobody can do anything single- 
handed but make a fool of himself. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
The Oldest Inhabitant 


“Can I do something, mamma?” Launee 
asked. 

“Yes, dear,” Elaine said. “Fix the orange 
juice.” 

Launee reached for a pitcher. 

Elaine placed bacon and toast on a plate 
and handed it to Georgia. Georgia added 
eggs and presented the plate to her father 
with a flourish. 

“Your breakfast, daddy,” she said, *“‘and’’— 
as Pauline came running in—‘‘your paper.” 

George favored them with a smile. *“Thank 
you, girls,’ he said. 

“Mother,” Launee said, staring vacantly at 
the pitcher in her hand, “what am I supposed 
to be fixing?” 

“Orange juice,” Elaine told her. ““Get a can 
from the freezer.” 

Georgia laughed. “*Mother,” she said, hold- 
ing out her hand and staring at an imaginary 
pitcher, “‘what am I supposed to be fixing? 
Scrambled eggs?” 

Ronnie wandered in, his leg conspicuously 
bandaged. 

George stared at him. ‘““What happened to 
you?” 

“T fell on a skate,” Ronnie explained. 

Everyone in the room looked at Launee, 
who turned a bright red. 

“Couldn’t people,’ she asked desperately, 
“watch out for skates?” 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Actually, the Shannons feel that their chil- 
dren have benefited from knowing people 
other than their parents. When John started 
to a new nursery school this fall (with the ad- 
vantage of being only two blocks away, so 
that Fleecie and Susanna can stroll up to meet 
him each noon) he adjusted readily, made 
friends at once. At home he rarely cries or de- 
mands attention. He does stay awake for rather 
a long time after he’s been put to bed, but seems 
content to play quietly by himself. Susanna 
has a sunny, outgoing nature, and is bouncing 
with health and vitality. 

So, being pretty well satisfied with things as 
they are, neither Don nor Sally spends much 
time wondering if the life they like is the life 
they should like. Only after a visit from Don’s 
mother did Sally seem distressed. “She 
doesn’t really approve of our house or my 
working,” she said slowly. “She'd be per- 
fectly content if you were a lawyer, and if we 
lived in the suburbs, in a split-level ranch- 
style house, with two cars and a television set 
and a barbecue pit, and a lot of appliances and 
ruffly aprons, and neighbors exactly like us.” 

“But we wouldn’t like that,’ Don said. 

“No, we certainly wouldn’t.” Sally began 
to laugh. “Who wants to live in the suburbs 
when we can have a house in Georgetown?” 


“Couldn’t people put them away?” George 
countered. “A dollar off your allowance.” 

Launee’s mouth quivered. ““What kind of 
juice did you say?” she asked her mother. 

“Orange juice,”’ Elaine told her. ““From the 
freezer.” 

“Pil get it,” Ronnie cried. “I like to get 
juice.” ‘ 


He leaped into the air and fell on his face. _ 


George looked at his younger son and 
shook his head. “I think he likes to do that.” 

Ronnie scrambled to his feet and ran out 
the back door. 

George glanced at his watch, arose, and 
approached his wife. 

“I wish,” he said, not quite meeting her 
eyes, “that you would take someone with you 
today. I suspect it’s going to be rather more 
of an ordeal than you anticipate.” 

Elaine bit her tongue, hoping that the 
physical pain would minimize the emotional 
one. She said blithely, “It will be nothing. 
Nothing at all. I’ve had teeth out before, you 
know.” ‘ 

She lifted her face for a kiss. 

George studied a calendar. “‘Well, good 
luck,” he said and walked out. 

It was a soul slap. Elaine was so hurt that 
she could scarcely breathe. 

“What’s the matter, mamma?” Georgia 
asked. “You look funny.” 

“Nothing,” Elaine said weakly. 

Peter winked. ““Daddy didn’t kiss her 
good-by,” he said. 

The children snickered. 


“It isn’t . . . anything to laugh at,” Elaine — 


managed. 


Pauline, rather pale of face, pulled at her 


mother’s skirt. “‘Mamma,” she said urgently, 
“on Wintsdays I ——”’ She bent her head and 
deposited her breakfast in her mother’s lap. 


“Oh, no,” Elaine said and considered dying, 


only she didn’t have time to die right now. 
“Peter, take Pauline’s temperature. Georgia, 
get out of the way. You're just making things 


worse.” She gathered up her skirts gingerly. 


*“Madam,” Peter said, blocking her way, 
“since you seem to be momentarily at a dis- 
advantage, may I interest you in a set of 
carving knives for only five-ninety-five?” 

“You do what I told you,” Elaine said and 
fled to the bathroom. 

The appointment was for eleven. Elaine 
skimmed through the housework, allowing 
ten minutes to a room. At ten o’clock she 
washed her hands and picked up the baby. 
At ten-fifteen she hurried across the street, 
carrying the baby in one arm, leading Becky 
by the hand and herding Pauline, who was 
carrying the diaper bag. 

Mrs. Sanderson, two hundred and forty 
pounds of good will, met her at the door. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 172 
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“That's why more mothers give their children 


Borden’s Milk” said Elsie, the Borden Cow 





A LONG TIME AGO—when today’s mothers were children ...and mothers who have watched their youngsters thrive 
themselves—the people at Borden’s made a solemn pledge... on Borden’s Milk know how well that promise has been kept. 
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Today Borden’s Homogenized Vitamin-D Milk more than mothers give their children Borden’s Milk...and that’s why 
meets the highest standards of wholesomeness and purity. you'll want to make sure the milk your family drinks is 
And it’s the best tasting milk there is. That’s why more Borden’s. Get it at your food store or from your Borden man. 


If it’s hordens it’s got to be good! 


BORDEN’S MILK + FINE CHEESES « ICE CREAM + STARLAC «* See Borden’s TV show, “Fury” over NBC. ; ©1958, The Borden Company 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 170 
“Well, here you are,” she said. “I was begin- 
ning to get worried. You have to catch the 
ten-forty, don’t you?” 

“T can make it,” Elaine said. “I brought a 
bottle of water for the baby, but she doesn’t 
like it, so you may have a little trouble. 
Pauline lost her breakfast this morning, so I 
would appreciate it if you would keep her in. 
She seems all right, but you never know. And 
Becky hasn’t been any too good about the 
bathroom lately. The new baby, you know.” 

“T know,” Mrs. Sanderson said. “Oh, I 
know. You have your troubles, Mrs. Douglas, 
but you always do the best you can, and I, 
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2. FLOW IT IN! 
Bubble-action 


whisks away stains... 
freshens air! 


3. FORGET IT! 


Take a breather! 
Relax! 
VANISH does the work 
for you. 
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Now! Quickias In2 say 
VANISH toilet bowl care! 


for one, always stick up for you.”’ She moved 
closer. ““These kids may seem like an awful 
nuisance to you now, but you'll be glad 
someday.” 

“I’m glad now,” Elaine said a trifle coldly. 

At ten-thirty she was seated at her dressing 
table ready to apply lipstick. She tried to 
concentrate on the lip line, but the rest of the 
face crept into focus. Eyes shadowed, com- 
plexion doughy, the chin beginning to repeat 
itself. 

I’ve let myself go, she thought, and her hand 
began to tremble. 

Her eyes strayed to the picture on George’s 
dresser. Elaine on her wedding day, looking 


1. FLIP IT OPEN! 


New plastic lid pops off 
instantly... easily! 








Bubbling-action beats them all! 


Remember! So-called all-purpose cleaners 
don’t do the job here! VANiSH does! 
It’s made to clean toilet bowls. Banish worry, 
work, mops, mess, odor! It disinfects. Keeps 
your bathroom fresh as a daisy! It’s easy 

as 1 23! Look for VANiSH in the 
beautiful pink and blue package at 

your grocer’s. Regular or king size. 


SB Cleans toilet bowls 
as it freshens bathroom air 


forward to the future with shining eyes, an 
unlined face and straight, white, beautiful 
teeth. Tears furrowed the fresh powder. The 
future was here, and it was for the birds. She 
was old. Old and fat and toothless. She bent 
her head and wept. 

The sound of the bus stopping at the end 
of the block roused her. She looked at the 
clock, moaned, and ran into the kitchen to 
call a taxi. 

I hope George never finds out, she thought 
as she rushed back to the bedroom to repair 
her face. Then, What if he does? He’s mad 
anyway. 

She arrived at the dentist’s office five min- 
utes late. The nurse looked at the clock and 
said, ““The doctor’s waiting.” 

“That’s too bad,” Elaine told her. “I was 
hoping he’d got tired and gone home.” 

The nurse smiled feebly. “‘Isn’t there anyone 
with you, Mrs. Douglas?” she asked. 

“Why, yes,” Elaine said. ““You are.” 

“TI meant ——”’ the nurse said and gave it 
up. “Right this way, Mrs. Douglas.” 

Elaine took one step and stopped cold. 

They re going to pull out all my teeth, she 
thought. 

“‘T —— Nurse,” she quavered, “it just oc- 
curred to me. I’m not frightened or anything, 
you understand, but my baby’s only a month 
old. Maybe this is a little soon to be having... 
something like this done.” 

The nurse looked annoyed. “Right this 
way, Mrs. Douglas,” she said. 

She rustled down the hall, and Elaine fol- 
lowed. 

Poor George, she thought. 


She heard the baby crying as soon as she 
stepped out of the taxi. 

“She wouldn’t drink the water,” Mrs. San- 
derson said accusingly. 

“Let’s give her something better, then,” 
Elaine said. She sat down and unbuttoned her 
blouse. “I hope those drugs they gave me 
won’t hurt her. I forgot to ask.” 

Becky came running up, smiling one of her 
rare, dimpled smiles. ‘“‘Mamma,” she cried 
and tried to climb into her lap. 

“You stop that,’ Mrs. Sanderson said 
sharply. ““Your mother is feeding the baby.” 

“There’s room for both,” Elaine said. 

She lifted Becky and cuddled her close to 
the baby. 

Mrs. Sanderson looked disapproving. “You 
do humor your children,” she observed. 

“T do indeed,” Elaine agreed. ““They are so 
sweet.” 

Becky looked up at her with a strange, 
searching expression. 

“Well, let’s see the new teeth!” Mrs. San- 
derson waited, hands on hips. 

Elaine smiled cautiously. 

“Well, now, that’s just wonderful,” Mrs. 
Sanderson boomed. “I waited ten months for 
my new ones, and then when I got them’”— 
Mrs. Sanderson settled herself for a cozy 
chat—‘“‘they didn’t fit. | worked on them with 
a penknife. But I still had to take them out to 
eat.’ She chortled. ““My, how that did bother 
my old man. He hated my false teeth, but I 
didn’t care.” 


Evtaine’s heart sank. “Does he still hate 
them?” she asked. 

“The day he got some of his own, he said to 
me, ‘Millie, I had no idea what you were going 
through. You laughed so much I thought you 
were enjoying it.’”’ She preened herself. ‘I 
always was a great one to put up a front.” 

“You are indeed,” Elaine said. She but- 
toned her blouse, set Becky on the floor and 
stood up. ““How much do I owe you, Mrs. 
Sanderson?” 

“Well, you were gone about’’—she con- 
sulted the clock and fudged a little—‘‘three 
hours. That’ll be a dollar and a half. Pll call 
Pauline.” 

She walked to the back door and shouted 
lustily. Pauline, her hair ribbon untied, her 
face dirty and her coat torn, ran in and threw 
herself on her mother. 

“T had fun,’ she announced happily. 

“That’s nice,” Elaine said. She turned to 
Mrs. Sanderson. “Have they had lunch?” 

“T would have fed them,’ Mrs. Sanderson 
said, “but I couldn’t put that baby down for 
a minute. She just screamed her head off.” 
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“T know how that is,” Elaine said. “Well, 
thanks ever so much.” 

Her legs were trembling badly. She navi- 
gated the street with care, fearful of falling 
with the baby. 

“How is your stomach?” she asked Pauline. 

“All right,” Pauline said. She looked: up 
at her mother’s rather white face. ““How’s 
yours ?”” 

“Not so good,” Elaine told her. “You know 
how it is on Wednesdays. Let’s sit down for a 
minute.” 

She collapsed on the front step, the children 
beside her. 

““Mamma, you’re wiggling all over,’ Paul- 
ine observed. 

Elaine’s throat tightened. ““Mamma’s tired,” 
she said. ‘“‘Do you think you could wash your- 
self?” 

“‘A’course,”’ Pauline said. She drummed her 
feet against the step. 

What a pleasure it was, Elaine thought 
warmly, to have such a lovely child. 

“Bathroom!” Becky cried. 

“Pauline, run in with Becky.” 

Pauline half rose and then sat down. “‘No,” 
she said. ‘ 

Elaine felt a ripple of rage. What a terrible 
child! ‘“‘What do you mean, no?” she said 
roughly. ““You take that baby and run to the 
bathroom as fast as your little legs can carry 
you!” 

Pauline met her mother’s eyes. ““No,” she 
said. 

“Bathroom!” shrieked Becky, enjoying the 
excitement. 

Elaine administered a sharp slap to Paul- 
ine’s rear. “You're a bad, bad girl, and ’m 
very angry with you.” 

“T’m a hungry, hungry girl,” Pauline said, 
all eyes. | 





Elaine's anger faded. It was almost one- 
thirty, and Pauline had lost her breakfast. 

“We'll fix something right now,” she said, — 
leading the expedition into the house. ““What — 
would you like?” 

“TI would like,” Pauline specified, “‘some- | 
thing delicious.” | 

“Tll give you some bread and milk,” Elaine | 
told her. ‘‘That’s delicious.” 

‘““Not to me,”’ Pauline said. 

“Tl let you in on a little secret,’ Elaine 
confided. “Anything tastes delicious when © 
you’re hungry.” 

Pauline shook her head. “‘Not catchup,”’ she 
excluded. “‘That makes me sick.” 

Becky loved bread and milk. It was such 
fun to throw around. She didn’t like naps, 
however. She stood up in her crib and exercised 
a powerful vocal apparatus to prove it. 

“Pauline,” Elaine said, fixing a stern eye on © 
her small daughter, “I want you to stay here | 
and watch Becky. She’ll go to sleep, if she’s 
kept in the crib. Will you watch her good for 
mamma?” 

Pauline showed a dimple. “A’course,”’ she 
promised. 

Elaine retired to her bedroom with a bowl 
of ice and two washcloths. The baby was cry- — 
ing. She ignored the sound stoically for a few 
minutes and then, nerves on edge, put her to 
the breast again. Across the room George 
stared out of his photograph disapprovingly. 

“Took, you tend to your business, and I'll 
tend to mine,” Elaine told him belligerently. 
“T know it isn’t time yet, but the child needs — 
it, or she wouldn’t be crying.” | 

Not that that would have mattered to 
George. He had convictions and therefore 
never suffered from temptation. Right was — 
right and wrong was wrong and that was that. 
He never, for instance, took the second piece 
of cake. Elaine always said, “I know I 
shouldn’t,” and then took it anyway. And — 
George would never have had his teeth out 
without thinking beforehand about what it | 
might do to his milk. He would never have 
had his teeth out anyway, because he visited 
the dentist regularly whether he needed to or 
not. Elaine had needed to and had put it off. 

I should have married someone like .Mr. 
Sanderson, she reflected. 

Mr. Sanderson’s sharp wizened features 
temporarily superimposed themselves on 
George’s in the photograph, and Elaine shud- 
dered. 

I should never have got married, she amended. — 
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It was an interesting thought. 

No wedding. No wild, foolish, ecstatic hap- 
piness. No Peter or Georgia or Launee or 
Ronnie or Pauline or Becky or Melanie. Lov- 
ing, laughing faces marched across the ceiling, 
and Elaine’s heart warmed. Then a cold, for- 
bidding one blotted them out. 

And no George. 

_ Pain bubbled in Elaine’s throat. 

. I can bear this because I have to, she 
thought. If I hate enough or become mean 
enough or maybe go a little crazy, I'll be able 
to bear it. 

» Becky’s laughter drifted in from a distance. 
From a distance? From the kitchen! 

Elaine snatched the nipple from the baby’s 
mouth and ran. 

The refrigerator door was open, and Becky 
as gleefully tossing eggs on the floor while 
Pauline watched from the table. 

“No, no, no, no, no!” Elaine moaned. 
Becky raised a small foot with the obvious 
intention of placing it in the middle of the 
z00, and Elaine grabbed instinctively. Becky 
Went over backward, striking her head against 
the refrigerator with a solid thunk. 

“T’ve killed her!’ Elaine cried, and sank 
slowly to the floor. 

Becky struggled to her feet, smiled, and 
Staggered through the goo to her mother’s 
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side. Elaine gathered her in and rained tears 
on the shining golden head. 

‘Pauline, I told you to watch Becky.” 

“T did watch her,’ Pauline asserted. “I 
watched her and she broke seven eggs.” 

“T see,’ Elaine said. She was silent for a 
moment. “‘Well, let’s clean up this mess and 
then lie down together. Will you like that?” 

They liked it. They climbed back and forth 
across their mother, giggling and laughing. 
They unbuckled her belt and rearranged h-r 
hair and put ice cubes down her neck. Elain.., 
completely exhausted, submitted inertly. At 
three-thirty, roused by a sudden silence, she 
was surprised to discover that she was the 
only one awake in the room. She gave a sigh 
of relief, closed her eyes and made it unani- 
mous. Ten minutes later she awoke to find 
Georgia’s eyes smiling into her own. 

“Dia you have a nice sleep?’ Georgia 
asked brightly. ““My friends want to see your 
pearls.” 

Elaine became aware of the crowd of faces 
peering over Georgia’s shoulder. She said, 
terribly embarrassed, “‘They’re just teeth.” 

“But they want to ——” Georgia began and 
stopped short. ““You’ve been bleeding.” 

Elaine turned the pillow over quickly. ‘‘Peo- 
ple always bleed when they have teeth pulled,” 
she said. 
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“But I thought ——” Georgia faltered. 
“You kids get out of here,” she ordered. “If 
you want to see teeth, go look in the mirror.” 
She turned back to her mother. “Poor mamma. 
Does it hurt?” 

“No,” Elaine said. 

Georgia patted her mother’s hand and 
pushed back the hair from her forehead. 
“Poor, poor mamma,” she said. Sympathy to 
Georgia was a sticky something you spread on 
with a trowel. ““You look terrible and you 
talk terrible and I just know you feel terrible. 
Can I get something or do anything?” 

“You can put some potatoes in the oven 
for supper.” 
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‘All right.” Georgia straightened. “‘I’ll get 
supper and watch the kids and straighten the 
house. Would you like something to eat?” 

Elaine shook her head. Then, “Yes. Bring 
me some milk. I don’t want to lose mine.” 

“Anything you say, mum.” 

Georgia dipped a deep curtsy and turned to 
go. Elaine caught her hand. 

“Honey,” she said, feeling vaguely ashamed 
of herself, ‘“‘you’re my right arm.” 

Georgia laughed. “That sounds funny,” 
she said, and then, unexpectedly, her chin 
quivered. “But I do like to be appreciated.” 
She blinked at the tears and patted her 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 175 
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“Allied’s sure our good friend” 


It’s so much easier for you .. . and safer for 
your things when you move with Allied—the 
No. 1 specialist in long distance moving 
(packing and storage, too). He’ll handle all 
the details, from packing bric-a-brac to ar- 
ranging furniture. Your goods are moved with 
expert care, and right on time! } 


FREE BOOKLET—Ask your Allied 
Mover for your copy of “Before You § 
Move,” a helpful booklet on trouble- rs 
free moving. Look for his name in the i= 
Yellow Pages under “Movers.” 
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Animal Pancakes! Just shake em and shape em! 


This is called ‘pour your own pancakes and see what turns up!’ Pour them 
in the shape of animals. . . satellites .. . the alphabet . . . mermaids, anything 
you can think of (it’s lots of fun guessing what people have made!) Kids love 
free-hand pancakes. And with the Aunt Jemima shaker, it’s so easy to make 
‘em. Of course, no matter what the shape, you'll like Aunt Jemimas best for 


their extra lightness. Mix batter a little thinner than directed on package 
(increase milk slightly). Then pour on the fun! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 173 
mother’s hand again. “‘I like being your right 
arm, mamma, and you won’t make daddy 
eel bad any more, will you?” 
Now what, Elaine asked, sitting bolt upright 
on the bed, did she mean by that ? 

The front door banged, and moments later 
eter came barging into the bedroom. 
“Oh, here you are,” he said. “‘Don’t you 
eel good? Did you decide about those steak 
cnives? Rick wants to know.” 
. “T decided this morning, and the answer was 
o,” Elaine reminded him. 
~ “You didn’t completely decide, did you?” 
eter sat down on the edge of the bed. “You 
ow, I think I'll sell things wholesale like 
bid Rick does. It only costs three dollars for 
e catalogue. Rick makes lots of money.” 
“What has he sold?”’ Elaine asked skepti- 
ally. 
“You talk funny,” Peter commented. “Why, 
ne sold his mother a defroster and some steak 
knives and some dishes and lots of things.” 


laine smiled and then winced. “Poor Mrs. 
Allen. I have a feeling you’d better stick to 
\tamps.” 

| “I’m kind of tired of stamps,” Peter said. 
‘Do you know I’ve got four albums and six 
jacks full?” 

| Elaine said, “I’ve been meaning to speak to 
Ou about those stamps you sold to Launee. 
| think you took advantage of her, and I want 
ou to take them back.” 

Peter’s eyes danced. “‘All she has to do is 

ive me her allowance for the next six months, 
nd she'll be all paid up. Don’t you think 
at’s a pretty good deal?” 
““T do not,” Elaine said. ‘In the-first place, 
doubt very much if Launee will get an allow- 
nce in the next six months. In the second 
lace, it’s mean to talk her ir‘o things just 
recause it’s easy. Launee isn’t interested in 
tamps, and you ite 

Peter laughed. ‘‘She thought she was by the 
ime I got through with her,” he said. “She is 
nm easy mark, mom, Ill admit that. But ’m 
eally doing her a favor. What she necds is a 
ard lesson, and if she has to go without candy 
ind shows and everything for the next six 
onths to pay for some stamps she doesn’t 
ant, she might toughen up a little bit.” 
“That’s all very well,’ Elaine said, “but I 
on’t want you to be the kind of person that 
jeople learn their hard lessons from. Now 
y, or you'll be late with your papers again. 
nd tell Launee to bring me some fresh ice.” 
“O.K.” Peter rose and moved his long, thin 
gs slowly across the room. He turned at the 
oor. “You be thinking about those steak 
inives.” Then he laughed. “‘I hate to say this, 
hom, but you’re a pretty sad-looking dish.” 
“T hate to have you say it,”’ Elaine told him. 
he sat up and looked in the mirror. The 
wer part of her face was slightly swollen, 
d there were faint blue and yellow marks. 
ell Launee to hurry with the ice.” 

“O.K.” Peter hesitated and then added 
ith a youthful, awkward sweetness, “And 
on’t worry about things, mom. You're al- 
ays thinking it’s the end 6f the world when 
$ just another day.” He winked and dis- 
dpeared. 

Launee ran blithely into the room, set a big 
ay of ice cubes on the bed and turned to go. 
“Just a minute there! Empty this bowl in 
e bathroom, and put the cubes in it.” 

“All right,” Launee said. 

She ran into and out of the bathroom on 
y feet. 

“How was school today?” Elaine asked. 
“Terrible,” Launee said happily. ‘Just ter- 
ble.” She struggled with the ice tre... ‘““We 
id fifty words in spelling. I missed twenty- 
ven.” 

“Dear me,” Elaine said. ‘““You brought 
em home, I hope. 
_Launee shrugged her shoulders. “It’s too 
e. We’ve already had the test. We were 
pposed to bring them home last week.” 
“And you forgot,” Elaine said. She sighed. 
onestly, Launee, I sometimes think you 
ust have the emptiest mind in the world. 
ou only use one tiny little corner of it.” 
“You talk funny,” Launee giggled. ‘‘Does 
Jur mouth hurt ?’’ 

“A little,’ Elaine admitted. ‘Do you want 
bring me two aspirin?” 


“Aspirin,” Launee repeated. She ran into 
the bathroom and returned with a jar of 
vitamin pills. 

“Launee,” Elaine said patiently, “‘spell as- 
pirin.” 

Launee looked down at the bottle. ““Oh,” 
she said and giggled again. 

She ran back into the bathroom. 

“Do you.remember,” she called out, “‘the 
time you wanted some soda in a glass of 
water, and I put in baking powder?” 

“‘T remember,” Elaine said. 

“Do you spell aspirin \V-a-s-e-|——” 
Launee began. “No, I guess you don’t.” 

Georgia hurried in with a big smile and a 
glass of milk. 

“Thank you, dear,” Elaine told her. “‘Will 
you go in the bathroom and find the aspirin 
for Launee?”’ 

Becky screamed suddenly and sat up. The 
baby immediately began to wail, and Pauline 
lifted her head and looked around. 

“Chain reaction,’ Georgia said, bringing in 
the aspirin. “Ill take care of them.” 

Pauline looked at her mother distastefully. 
“How come you look so ugly?” she asked. 

“Darling,” Elaine said, ‘“‘mother just had 
her teeth pulled out, and some beautiful new 
ones put in their place. See?”’ She parted her 
lips briefly. ““Aren’t they pretty?” 

“They look ugly to me,”’ Pauline said. 

“This child has a terrible disease,” Georgia 
said, picking up Becky. ‘Absolute honesty. 
I'll take her out in the kitchen with me.” 

“Good,” Elaine said pointedly. ‘Maybe 
itll be catching.” Georgia fibbed occasionally 
under pressure. “Is Ronnie home?” 

‘“He’s out in the garage,’ Launee said. 
“‘He’s found an old stinkbug.”’ 

“Heavens,” Elaine said. “I thought they 
were all bedded away for the winter.’’ Her 
eyes moved restlessly. “I think I'll clean out 
the freezer. Launee, you stay in here and 
watch the baby.” 

She worked swiftly, furiously, holding her 
face with one hand and throwing things with 
the other. Whenever she bent low her wounded 
jaw would pain and this always made her 
angrier than ever. She straightened the freezer 
and the medicine cabinets, and then she 
turned to the closets. She was busily tossing 
and kicking things around the boys’ closet 
when Ronnie came roaring up the stairs. 

“Tt hurts!” he screamed, jumping up and 
down and rubbing his eye with his fist. “It 
hurts, it hurts, it hurts! Do something !”” 

Peter came up, laughing crazily. 

““What happened?” Elaine asked. ““Did you 
hit him?” 

“Of course not,” Peter gasped, clutching his 
side. “That kid got squirted in the eye by a 
stinkbug!”’ He collapsed in the nearest chair. 

Elaine’s mouth fell open, and such was her 
astonishment that it didn’t even hurt. 

“Squirted by a stinkbug!” she repeated. 
“Well, I never in all my life —— I didn’t know 
they could!” 

“Do something!”’ Ronnie yelled. 

Elaine took his hand and led him to the 
bathroom. 

“How did it happen?” she asked Peter, 
pulling Ronnie’s hand from his eye. “‘Hor- 
rors!” 


A small but angry-looking blister was form- 
ing at the corner of the eye. She bent Ronnie 
over the basin and splashed cold water freely. 

“T just got back from my papers,” Peter 
said, calming down a little, ‘‘and there was 
Ronnie with his face down on the cement 
poking that poor little bug with a straw. And 
it squirted him right in the eye!”’ 

“Put something on it!” Ronnie shrieked, 
obviously in great pain. “It hurts!” 

Elaine looked distractedly at the contents 
of the medicine cabinet. 

“This will fix it,” she said, taking out the 
Vaseline. 

Ronnie eyed the jar suspiciously. ‘Does it 
say on there,”’ he asked tearfully, “it’s good 
for when stinkbugs squirt you in the eye?” 

Peter began a high, hysterical cackle. ““Who 
but that kid,” he said, speaking with difficulty, 
‘“‘would ever get that close to a stinkbug?”’ 

A laugh rose in Elaine’s throat, and tears 
filled her eyes. “Who indeed?” she said 

She was in her room trying awkwardly to 
apply a little lipstick when George’s car pulled 


up the driveway. A terrible, insidious trem- 
bling seized her. 

That’s right, she told herself viciously. Go 
to pieces! She looked at the large, misshapen 
mouth in the mirror and thought despairingly, 
I'll have to learn how all over again. 

She reached for the cold cream. 

George came rushing into the bedroom. His 
eyes met hers in the mirror. 

“Hello,” he said. 

“Hello yourself,’ Elaine returned. She smiled 
a wide, painful smile. 

George visibly recoiled. ““You’re going to 
take that goo off, of course,” he said. 

Elaine stiffened and put the cold cream 
back. “‘Of course not,”’ she said. ““Business as 
usual, you know.” 

George’s face flushed an angry red. He 
turned and walked out. Elaine bent her head 
to the top of the dressing table. 

“‘T—hate—him—like—death!”’ she whis- 
pered. She tightened her jaw until it hurt 
terribly. He could hardly stand it just to look 
at me. 

She was very gay at supper, telling George 
all about the stinkbug episode. Launee fol- 
lowed with an equally gay tale about the sort 
of thing that Pauline did on Wednesdays, and 


HOUSE OF ThE 
WARM WOODS 


By ELIZA LOUISA DAWSON 


Warm is the house of the woods: 


There is a fireplace, and books, 
and flowers 


In a vinegar cruet. The girls 
gather violets 


In pink gingham aprons, ruffled 
petticoats 


Showing as they bend. The boys 
rake gold 


Birch leaves and smoke drifts 
from bonfires. 


In the afternoon, they come 
home 


And the house smells of violets 
and burning leaves. 


was fined ten cents for bringing up unsavory 
matters at the table. 

““Mamma,” Pauline asked, ‘“‘why are you 
eating Becky’s bread and milk?” 

Elaine’s face grew hot. She hadn’t wanted 
to eat bread and milk openly in front of 
George, so she had fixed some for Becky and 
borrowed a few bites. 

“Becky isn’t hungry,” she said, “‘and I 
don’t want it to go to waste.” 

She should have known better. The children 
giggled. 

“And besides,” Peter said wickedly, ‘‘she 
can’t chew.” 

The giggles changed to laughs. 

“T can chew,” Elaine said loudly, “‘and I 
have some very expensive teeth to prove it.” 

The children paid no attention. They loved 
to laugh. For the umpteenth time that day 
Elaine was assailed by unreasonable anger. 

“Tt isn’t funny,”’ she cried, pounding on the 
table with a spoon. ‘Stop it, every one of you. 
It isn’t funny!” 

The last word was a scream, but the chil- 
dren were too far gone to notice. They leaned 
on one another and pounded one another’s 
backs. 

The spring that Elaine had been busily 
winding all day snapped. 

Well, if that’s the way they want it, that’s the 
way they want it, she thought. Her five thou- 
sandth tear formed at the corner of her eye 
and rolled slowly down her cheek. She turned 
and began to feed bread and milk to Becky. 

“‘She’s crying,’’ Launee said suddenly, and 
the laughter died down. 
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“T am not crying,” Elaine said, passing her 
knuckles across her eyes. “And if I am it’s 
because I’m so ashamed to be related to such 
mean people.” She offered Becky a spoonful 
of milk. “The very meanest, wickedest thing 
in the world is to make fun of someone who is 
crippled or handicapped or—or sick.” 

George said gently, ““They only laughed be- 
cause you made a joke out of it.” 

Elaine threw a spoon in his general direc- 
tion, picked up another, and offered Becky 
another bite. 

“Ten cents off my allowance,” she said. 

George pushed back his chair. “Come on,” 
he said. ““You’re going to bed.” 

Elaine offered Becky another bite. 

“We didn’t mean to hurt your feelings,” 
Peter offered penitently. 

George strode the length of the table and 
took her arm. 

““Come on,” he said. 

Elaine began to shake so badly that she 
could scarcely offer Becky another bite. 

“You leave me alone,” she said foolishly. 
“I’m never going to bed again.” 


George waited. Elaine looked up in spite 
of herself, and just like that everything was 
all right. 

The love was back in George’s eyes. 

“Are you coming,” George asked, “before 
or after the big fight?” 

“After,” Elaine said. 

“Good,’’ George approved. “I love to fight 
with sick people. It makes me look great.” 

“On second thought,”’ Elaine said, allowing 
George to pull her to her feet, “‘maybe I will 
go to bed. I’m a little tired.”” She began to 
issue instructions. ““Georgia, you serve des- 
sert, and Peter, you report anyone who fights 
over it. It’s your night for the dishes, Launee, 
and you mustn’t dally. Ronnie,” she shouted 
from the hallway, “you take the first bath. 
When he’s through Georgia must’”—George 
shut the bedroom door—‘‘Georgia must bathe 
Becky,” Elaine finished lamely. 

“She knows,” George said. 

He took her in his armed kissed her very 
tenderly on the mouth. 

Elaine wilted. 

“T didn’t think you’d ever do that again,” 
she whimpered, 

“T didn’t think so either,” George said. “I 
didn’t think you'd let me.” 

“Let you!” Elaine repeated, bristling. ““Why, 
I’ve been dying, absolutely dying all day be- 
cause I knew you wouldn’t want to!” she told 
him. 

George led her to the bed and sat down 
with her. 

“T wish,” he remarked conversationally, 
“that there was some way you could let me 
know when you’re happy, and when you’re 
just pretending. Some little signal. I know 
that sometimes you’re just what you seem, 
and that other times you’re really desperately 
miserable, but I’ll be darned if I can tell the 
difference.” 

“Can't you feel the difference?” Elaine 
asked. 

George shook his head. ‘“‘No,” he said. 
““Now I’ve been unhappy all day because I 
thought you had turned into a tough little 
tomato that didn’t need me any more. I 
wanted you to need me, to turn to me for love 
and sympathy, but you just grinned and 
spouted a lot of nonsense about pearls and 
business as usual.” 

Elaine sighed and laid her head on his 
shoulder. 

“Did you really,’ George asked incredu- 
lously, “think that I would never love you 
again?” 

“T did,’’ Elaine said. 

George tipped her face toward his and de- 
manded, “Well, why not?” 

“Because of my’—Elaine gulped—‘‘false 
teeth.” 

George looked honestly puzzled. ‘‘What’s 
that got to do with it?’ he asked and was 
astonished to see his wife’s face begin, almost 
literally, to glow. 

“Nothing, darling,” Elaine said. She looked 
at him with a face that was bruised and 
swollen and beautiful as a madonna’s. ““Noth- 
ing at all.” 

Because of course it didn’t. 


Not really. END 
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For a perfect frosting High ow 
every time... IMAGINATION 


. Lew on 
CASH! 


Skilled at creating, Sally Shannon produces 7. 













budget recipes that are culinary triumphs. 


By LIANE WAITE 






Sally’s apricot-custard 
sponge is a creamy perfection— | 
chilled in one of her copper 
molds and then served 

with a tangy apricot sauce. 
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APRICOT-CUSTARD SPONGE 

Add 1 envelope unflavored gelatin to 24 cups cold milk. Mix well and then 
scald in the top of a double boiler. Stir constantly until the gelatin is dissolved. 
Slightly beat 2 egg yolks and | whole egg. Add a little of the hot milk to the eggs 
along with 44 cup sugar and a pinch of salt. Mix well and readd to the remaining 
milk in the double boiler. Cook over simmering water as you would a soft 
custard—until the mixture coats a metal spoon. Remove from the heat and flavor 
to taste with rum extract. Chill until thickened. Beat 2 egg whites until frothy. 
Gradually add 4 cup sugar, beating well after each addition. Fold into the 
custard mixture. Pour into 6 custard cups or | six-cup mold and chill until firm 
enough to unmold. This will take about 2 hours. Serve with apricot sauce. 


make YOurS 7 y- 
with Domine 


Confectioners 1OX Powdered Sugar 


It’s custom-made for perfect “no-cook” frostings! Because it’s 50% 
finer than old-style frosting sugars, Domino Confectioners 10-X 
Powdered Sugar makes the smoothest frostings ever. For goodness 
sake... put a Domino 10-X frosting on every cake you bake! 


APRICOT SAUCE 
Drain and purée 1 No. 301 can apricots. Thin purée to desired consistency with 
about 4 cup juice. Flavor with 1 teaspoon lemon juice and 4 teaspoon grated 
lemon rind. Makes 6 servings. 
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It’s fudge time... fun time! CHICKEN ITALIAN STYLE 
Buy a frying chicken that has been cut up into the usual number of pieces. Wash 
and singe—if necessary. Then, if you feel adventurous, bone it. This is very easy 
to do. The most important thing is a sharp knife. Slip the breast meat off the 
bones and set aside. Then make a cut along the bone of the leg and cut the leg 
bone free from the meat. Do the same thing with the thighs. (Cook the wings au 
naturel for nibbling later.) Whether you do this or not, rub each piece with salt 
and pepper. Use about 2 teaspoons salt and 1% teaspoon pepper. Crush and brown 
1 large peeled clove garlic in 4 cup olive or salad oil. Add the chicken meat and 
brown well on all sides. Pile the chicken meat in a casserole and season with 1 
bay leaf, crushed, 2 teaspoon chopped fresh basil or a good pinch of dry. Next — 
add 44 cup each water and vinegar. Cover and cook in a moderately hot oven, | 
375° F., for about | hour or until the chicken is tender. Makes 4 servings. 


Nothing beats the fun . . . nothing beats 
the smooth, rich, fabulous flavor of the 
Quick Nut Fudge you can make in a 
twinkling with Domino—the original— 
Confectioners 10-X Powdered Sugar. 


Tested fudge and frosting recipes 
on every box. 
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PIQUANT CAULIFLOWER 

Separate a large head of cauliflower into flowerets about 114” across. Cook until 
just tender in boiling salted water. Do not overcook, and be sure to use 2 teaspoons 
salt in the water. Cauliflower takes lots of salt. Melt 14 cup butter in a saucepan 
and sauté 1 peeled and crushed clove garlic until golden. Cool slightly and add 
1% tablespoons vinegar and a few grains cayenne pepper. Drain the cauliflower 
very well. Return to the saucepan. Sprinkle with a little salt and pepper. Pour 
the butter mixture over it, re-cover and let stand in a warm place a few minutes 
before serving. Makes 4 servings. 
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...more women use Domino than any other sugar. 
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Piping-hot salami-stuffed 
tomatoes are a spicy entree, 
served in the cooking dish. 

| Sally makes a salad to go with 
this—“helped” by her son John, 








ally admits that she doesn’t want to spend all her time at home in the 
kitchen. So her recipes need to be easy and quick, or the food must 
cook without being watched. It is her creative artistry with herbs and spices 
that sets her meals apart. These seven recipes show what a little ingenuity 
will do. Even though the food budget is $30 a week, which allows a steak 
once in a while, most of the shopping is for cheaply priced foods—and 
this is where imagination counts. Skilled seasoning adds so much in 
flavor but nothing in cost. 


\ALAMI-STUFFED TOMATOES 

Buy 6 medium rosy-red ripe tomatoes. Cut the top off each one. Then remove 
the pulp with a small spoon. Turn the tomatoes upside down and drain well on paper 
towéling. Chop 6 anchovy fillets and 6 slices salami. Mix with 1 cup soft bread 
crumbs and | tablespoon olive or salad oil and a pinch of basil. Sprinkle the 
insides of the tomatoes lightly with salt and pepper. Then stuff each one with 
the bread-crumb mixture. Top with some buttered crumbs and bake in a mod- 
erate oven, 350° F., for 25 minutes. Makes 6 servings. 


VATER-CRESS BEEF BROTH 

Mix together in a saucepan one 10!-ounce can condensed beef broth, | soup 
can water and 1| tablespoon chopped water cress. Heat and serve garnished with 
quartered thin orange slices. Makes 3-4 servings. 
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‘ARISIAN BEEF STEW 

Dredge 2 pounds top sirloin beef, cut into 114” cubes, with seasoned flour. Use 
about 2 teaspoons salt and 14 teaspoon pepper to 14 cup flour. Sauté 5 strips 
bacon in a heavy kettle until golden, then remove from the pan and crumble. 
Brown the meat on all sides in the bacon fat along with 1 peeled and crushed 
clove garlic. Add bacon, 2 cups canned consommé—or, if you like, | cup con- 
sommé and 1 cup Burgundy wine—and 2 tablespoons chopped parsley. Season 
with 3 cloves, a pinch of thyme and 1 bay leaf, crumbled. Cover and simmer 
2-2 hours until the meat is tender. Stir from time to time. If the gravy becomes 
too thick, add a little water. Now add 2% cups carrots cut into 1” pieces and 12 
_ peeled pearl onions. Cover and simmer for 20 minutes until the vegetables are 
| tender. Makes 4-6 servings. 


ANANA CHIFFON DESSERT 

Mix 2 cups graham-cracker crumbs, 5 tablespoons sugar and 14 cup melted 
butter. Blend thoroughly. Pack all but 4 cup of the mixture firmly into the bot- 
tom and up the sides of a 12”x8”’x2” baking dish. Use the reserved crumbs to 
sprinkle on top later. Chill until ready for filling. Turn 1 package lemon-chiffon 
pie filling into a bowl. Add 4% cup boiling water and mix rapidly. Next, add 4% 
cup cold water and 2 tablespoons lemon juice. Beat vigorously with a rotary- 
type beater until mixture is very foamy. Add 4 cup sugar and again beat until 
mixture stands in peaks. Whip | cup chilled evaporated milk until frothy. Add 2 
tablespoons lemon juice and continue beating until mixture will stand in soft 
peaks. Fold into the lemon mixture along with 1 cup mashed ripe bananas. Pour 
into the crumb-lined dish. Sprinkle with the remaining crumbs and chill 3-4 
hours. Makes 6-8 servings. 


KAZ: 


Because the frosting 
Makes the: Cake. 





make yours with 
Baker's genuine chocolate 


EASY CHOCOLATE FROSTING 


Melt over hot water: 4 squares Baker’s Unsweetened Chocolate + 3 table- 
spoons butter or vegetable shortening. 


Blend together: 4 cups sifted confectioner’s sugar + % teaspoon salt + 
7 tablespoons milk + | teaspoon vanilla. 


Add hot chocolate mixture to sugar mixture and mix well. Let stand, 
stirring occasionally, until of proper consistency to spread on cake. 


Makes enough for two 9-inch layers. = 


GENERAL FOODS 
KITCHENS 


Tested and 
Approved by 
General Foods 
Kitchens 





Baker’s Favorite Chocolate Recipes: color-illustrated book- 
let, containing over 200 tested recipes, yours for only 25¢. 
Send coin, with your name and address, to Baker’s Choco- 
late Recipes, Dept."L, Box 1325, Kankakee, Illinois. 








BAKER’S...the finest name in chocolate since 1780 
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somebody to love me. Somebody special. I 
would lie in bed at night and pray I would be 
lucky in the morning. I convinced myself Ken 
was the person I had been waiting for all those 
years. When he came back from college for the 
Christmas holidays I invited him to our high- 
school dance—it was my senior year—and he 
accepted. After the dance instead of going 
home we parked in his car and—well—we 
let our emotions run away with us. I never 
blamed him for what happened; it was more 
my fault than his. I knew I was doing wrong 
in turning away from my moral standards, 
but I just couldn’t help myself. 

“Ken was scared by what had happened 
and he tried to break away from dating me 
any more. I was hurt by his reaction, but I 
couldn’t bear not seeing him. I pestered him 
on the telephone until he took me out again. 
Until the holidays were over we dated nearly 
every night and once we went to a motel. 
Maybe I should have felt guilty and ashamed 
of my behavior, but I was too happy to feel 
ashamed. 

“T was so happy I didn’t worry in the least 
about the possibility of pregnancy, stupid as 
that may sound. But one morning some weeks 
after Ken went back to the university I was 
busy ironing—all the household ironing was 
piled onto me—and Aunt Ruth suddenly 
asked me how I felt, and I realized my period 
was overdue. I told her I felt fine. At six 
o’clock that evening—as soon as the night 
telephone rates went on—I called Ken long 
distance. 

“That weekend he came to town on the 
bus—I had perfect faith he would come— 
and we went together to see a doctor. Ken 
paid for laboratory fees, and we learned for 
sure I was pregnant. That same afternoon 
we called on my minister for advice; he 
thought both of us were toO“immature for 
marriage and suggested We give out the baby 
for adoption. The chigrch would pay my ex- 
penses in another town, he said, and nobody 
need ever know. I waited for Ken to say what 
we would do. He didn’t have to marry me. It 
was his idea. He proposed to me there in the 
minister’s study. And then, for the first and 
last time, he spoke up and said he loved me. 

“Ken had to pack up his things at the uni- 
versity, of course, and arrange to borrow 
some money. He bought me an engagement 
ring to show friends along with the wedding 
ring. We had quite a nice wedding. Aunt Ruth 
was disagreeable about that; she finally gave 
a reception for-us, but made it plain she didn’t 
want to. a 

“My wedding night was a disappointment. 
I had made myself a lacy embroidered night- 
gown, but Ken didn’t comment on it. He 
didn’t even kiss me. He turned over in bed 
with his back to me and went sound asleep. 
My next disappointment was his insisting we 
move to California, where his parents had 
bought a place; Ken said the opportunities 
for a man with his educational background 
were better in the West. I wanted us to stay 
in Illinois, but we went. His parents and his 
sisters noticed immediately that I was preg- 
nant too soon. I could sense their disapproval, 
although nobody said very much except his 
oldest sister. Janet was horrible and told me 
straight out I wasn’t good enough for her 
brother and our marriage was a tragedy. 


A; soon as Ken located a job that suited 
him—in an electronics plant—we moved 
away from his folks. Our apartment was 
dreary and too small and the neighbors were 
nosy and unfriendly. Ken cares nothing about 
enjoying himself. He put in eight hours on 
his job and also enrolled for college courses 
at night, which was wholly unnecessary and 
left me completely by myself most of the 
time. I was so lonesome I was overjoyed to 
see a door-to-door salesman and I bought 
things we didn’t exactly need. 

“TI hoped the baby would be company, 
somebody to love me. I was forty-four hours 
in labor with Ann, our oldest daughter. I had 
a spinal block and was conscious to the last 
and there was a mirror so I could watch the 
delivery. I saw Ann as she was born. I ex- 
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pected to feel maternal and loving, close, the 
way my mother had felt toward me. I had no 
feeling of relationship at all. I haven’t ever 
told this to anybody else, but for a moment I 
almost wished I had agreed for my baby to 
be adopted. Being a new mother was as flat 
and disappointing to me as being a bride. 

‘Ann is nearly nine years old now and she 
has never cared a thing for me. As an infant 
in the cradle, she preferred Ken. She would 
smile and gurgle at her daddy, wail and turn 
red in the face if I picked her up. Our second 
daughter, Lucy, is just like Ann; she, too, 
seems to love her daddy as much as she loves 
anybody. I crave affection more than anything 
in the world and yet we aren’t an affectionate 
family. Ann and Lucy fight with each other 
all the time; they are the worst-behaved chil- 
dren in our block. I struggle to keep them 
nicely dressed and clean, but they are always 
dirty, and the neighbors talk about them and 
about me behind my back. 

“Ken and I have moved several different 
times and each time I’ve hoped to find friends. 
I’ve had no luck. I believe the trouble is that 
we don’t own our home; most people look 
down on renters and aren’t willing to give 
newcomers a chance. 

“T wanted us to buy a house in a better and 
friendlier neighborhood two years ago when 
my father died. He left Mae and me ten 
thousand dollars each in insurance, to our 
great surprise, and she spent hers with no 
questions asked. Mae has no husband to boss 
her; she lives in New York in a fancy apart- 
ment and has dozens of men in love with her. 
Ken refused to let me invest my inheritance in 
a home, although I had the feeling that father, 
who provided so poorly for me as a child, 
would have wanted his insurance spent that 
way. Ken made fun of my feelings. I have to 
fight him every time I need a few dollars of 
my Own money. 

“Ken has no interest in my longing for a 
home and friends. He has plenty of business 
friends, all of whom are bored by me. Last 
winter I nagged him into taking me to an 
engineering convention—he tries to keep me 
and his associates separated—and I was in- 
troduced to the president of his company. The 
two of us shook hands, but before I had the 
chance to say ‘Boo’ the president walked 
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away. The whole evening was like that, with 
everybody yawning when I talked. Ken’s 
attitude was partly responsible. He makes 
people think I’m dumb. He makes me fee/ 
dumb. 

“T’ve tried to be helpful to him in his work, 
although electronics is a very technical field, 
by seeming interested and asking questions. 
Most of the time he simply doesn’t answer. 
Ken doesn’t listen to anything I say. In the 
evenings when I report the latest on the neigh- 
bors, it’s like talking to a telephone post. If I 
ask him to assist in disciplining our daugh- 
ters—he lets Ann and Lucy get away with 
anything—he either ignores me or starts com- 
plaining about the way I keep house. I have 
very little inducement to keep the house clean. 
He notices only when it’s dirty. Besides, I’m 
not much of a hand at either housekeeping or 
cooking. Sewing is the department where I 
shine. 

‘‘When Ken comes home in the evening he 
can hardly wait to vanish in the bedroom and 
put his nose in some book—reading has very 
little appeal for me—and that is the end of 
our companionship. Last Monday he wouldn’t 
even come out to eat supper. He was angry 
because there was no meat in the house to 
cook. We market only once a week and he 
objects so strenuously to the cost of meat I’m 
afraid to stock enough. 

“Later in the evening he did come roaring 
out and shouted that I had the TV volume 
too loud—TV is one of my few pleasures— 
and he turned off my program. When he went 
back into the bedroom I turned on the pro- 
gram again but kept the volume low. Later I 
joined Ken in bed and tried to make peace. He 
pushed me away. I swallowed my pride and 
kissed him. With that, he got out of bed and 
went into the children’s room and locked the 
door. I guess he slept on the floor. He was 
gone when I got up in the morning. 

“Ken now is saying he can’t stand Our mar- 
riage any longer. In fact, he says unless I im- 
prove as a wife in the next six months he will 
file for a divorce and ask for the custody of 
our daughters. There is no way for him to 
get the custody, of course. The idea is ridicu- 
lous. 

“Although I don’t want a divorce—I still 
love Ken in spite of everything—I honestly 
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“Just think, nurse, one day he might grow up to be president, head of 
a gigantic corporation, a star center fielder, heavyweight champion ——” 


“She.” 
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can’t see I’m as much in need of improvement 
as he is. I wish somebody would tell him how 
to treat a wife. All I want is for him to love 
me. If he can’t do it maybe it would be better 
for me to take the children and take my money 
and go to New York and live with my sister. 
Judging from her letters, Mae is all in favor 
of the single life, and has a much better time 
than I do.” 


Ken tells his side: 


“Greta’s definition of love is beyond my 
comprehension,” said Ken, a serious-faced 
young man of twenty-eight. “I probably 
wouldn’t recognize her kind of love if I fell 
over it. Speaking for myself, I think it’s reason- 
able to expect love to encompass some show 
of consideration for the beloved. . 

“If Greta loved me half as much as she 
professes, it’s logical to believe she would 
keep our house and our children reasonably 
tidy and get up to cook our breakfast. Almost 
every morning I feed the girls and oversee 
their dressing—hoping I can find something 
clean for them to wear and food in the re- 
frigerator to cook—and then I drive twenty 
miles to work. 

“Greta remains in bed. She seldom rises 
before noon. Then she spends the balance of 
the day keeping abreast of her TV programs 
instead of keeping abreast of her housework 
and laundry. She devotes more energy to pro- 
ducing alibis and keeping out of work than 
she devotes to accomplishing an essential 
task. She knows I like clean shirts. When I 
find my bureau drawer empty, she fetches up 
with a thousand reasons why the ironing is 
late. She could iron a couple of shirts in the 
time it takes her to explain. A month ago she 
let a pot of beans boil over_and for five suc- ~ 
cessive days lamented that she couldn’t bake 
until she had a chance to clean the oven. Fi-" 
nally I got tired listening and cleaned the oven 
myself. It took ten minutes. 

“On another occasion, she overloaded a 
tray with dishes—she is accident-prone be- 
cause she is always listening to television 
and her mind is never on the job in hand— 
and she dropped the tray. She was hunting 
for the broom—the cleaning equipment in our 
house revolves like the blades of an electric 
fan—when she recalled that a favorite pro- 
gram was on the air. The program easily won 
out over the demands of the unswept kitchen 
floor. In the morning I swept the floor. I also 
drove a nail in the wall to hold the broom; 
Greta uses our broom closet as a catchall for 
bottles she intends to return to the store, 
worthless paper bags, and such. The broom 
soon disappeared from the nail. Just yesterday 
I saw it in the garage. 

“‘When I remark on Greta’s inefficiency and 
suggest improvements in her methods, she 
responds with excuses, sulking and com- 
plaints of her dreary lot in life. This inevitably 
reminds her of how much she envies the 
glamorous whirl that her sister Mae describes 
in letters. I haven’t seen my sister-in-law in 
years, but I doubt her existence is enviable. 
Mae is pushing thirty and unmarried, and 
my hunch is that the many men pursuing her, 
assuming these men exist, aren’t bachelors. 

‘Logic plays small part in Greta’s thinking. 
Once I worked out a time study on the house- 
hold duties that overwhelm her, including the 
care of our daughters. I came up with a 
projected schedule for her that insured an 
adequate supply of clean clothes to the girls 
and me, well-cooked meals served at the 
proper hours, an orderly house. The time 


study also allowed free time for Greta to catch _ 


an ample number of her TV shows. . 

“She wasn’t grateful. She declared that the 
care of children can’t be systematized, which 
T’'ll concede may be true to a certain extent. 
But I gave her the flexible type of schedule 
I use at work. At the plant, in planning our 
jobs, we allow for delay and error and the 
human element. Coffee breaks are familiar in 
my line of business too. 

*“My work is rewarding to me but, as the 
chief test engineer for all new products manu- 
factured by the company, I carry a nerve- 
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Goll Fros Frost Recipe 





Use French’s Frost-spiced Fruit as your ‘“‘centerpiece.’’ Add a lg pint sour cream Combine ingredients and 
few simple foods—hot soup, cold meats, perhaps. Who could 4 tsps. sugar serve. A versatile dressing, 
% cup French’s Mustard = wonderful without the sugar 


% ask for a more bountiful buffet! This beautiful new salad idea is 
| exciting to see and to taste. The secret, of course, is the matchless 
light and lively flavor of French’s Mustard. Try it. You'll know why 





to dress green salads, as a 
sauce for cold meats, and as 










more women use French’s Mustard than any other mustard made. ; a vegetable dip. 
Frost-spiced Fruit Recipe — 2 
Retard Menads 2 See Friendly warning: Because 
Beat tosethar- , Pour marinade over 4 cups of fall fruit. : French’s Mustard has a fla- 
1% eup lemon juice Toss gently. Chill one hour. At serving time, vor, color, and texture all its 
4 eup honey drain fruit. Arrange fruit, wedges of cheese 4 own, don’t expect best re- 
2 tbsps. French’s Mustard in serving bowl, ring with gay, autumn mo cages sults from this recipe with 
1 tsp. French’s Ground Cardamon _ garland. Serve with Gold Frost. i any other mustard. 






On food...In food .. .\iustars, 


no other mustard has the light and lively flavor of Se 


FRENCH’'S MUSTARD 
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amazing 


while they 
WALK 
for you! 


<> 
‘RIPPLE Sole SHOES 


YES, you'll actually FEEL the pavement 


““soften’’ underfoot 


as resilient cushions (angled rearward) ease you... 


oh, so gently... 


DOWNWARD and FORWARD! Take a step 


. .. and stored energy PROPELS YOU ALONG! 
Greatest shoe improvement in 2,000 years (Reader's Digest) 





“Caravan”... 


a Cobbie by **Red Cross Shoes. 


ONLY RIPPLE® Sole: 


@ Absorbs walking shock 
@ Balances your weight 
@ Lengthens your stride 
@ Provides extra traction 
*TM — RIPPLE SOLE CORP. 
U. S. A. Licensee, 


Beebe Rubber Co., 
Nashua, N. H. 


**This product has no connection whatever with the American National Red Cross 


At better shoe and dept. stores, or write for FREE folder: 


RIPPLE SOLE CORPORATION, 


26 West Adams, 


Detroit 26, Michigan 





Don’t be a 
borderline blonde! 


Be as blonde as you were born to be! 


If your hair was born to be blonde— 
and isn’t—or if you’re a brownette 
with blonde ambitions, fabulous 
Light and Bright, Richard Hudnut’s 
shining new discovery, is for you! 
It’s a different hair lightener, so 
easy to use, you can “do-it-yourself” 
at home. It was designed to bring 
out all the hidden gold in your hair 

. make you as blonde as you were 
truly born to be. 


Light and Bright is so simple and 
easy to use; simpler, in fact, than 
setting your hair! There’s no messy 
mixing. No complicated testing. No 
worrisome timing. All you do is ap- 
ply Light and Bright to dry hair, 
using a brush, cotton pad or small 
sponge. Then comb through, let dry 
—and that’s it! 


Light and Bright works so gently, 
so gradually, you don’t have to 
worry about getting too blonde toc 
fast. It gives you genuine “color 
control”! Each time you use Light 
and Bright, your hair gets a little 


lighter, a little brighter. Until finally, 
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when you reach just the color that’s 
right, you stop. 


Light and Bright contains no 
harsh ammonia. Instead it’s formu- 
lated with a special built-in condi- 
tioner that helps keep your hair soft 
and easy-to-manage. You'll really 
be delighted at the wonderful way 
Light and Bright makes you a true, 
natural-looking blonde again with 
lovely, shining-soft hair! And once 
this gentle home brightener has 
brought to light your real blonde- 
ness, that drab, mousey look is gone 
for keeps. Yes, when you use Light 
and Bright, your glamourous new 
golden look won’t wash out or fade. 
And Light and Bright is guaranteed 
by Good Housekeeping. 

Don’t wait another day. Let 
gentle new Light and Bright make 
you as blonde as you were born to 
be. Get a bottle today—be a blonde 
beauty tomorrow. 
Only $1.50 plus fed- 
eral tax at cosmetic 
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racking load of responsibility. One small mis- 
take and my bosses lose a lot of money. In the 
evening I would appreciate relaxation and 
peace at home. The moment I open the door I 
pause and draw a deep breath. Immediately 
Greta and the girls make a wild rush for me, 
all three pushing and shouting, each de- 
termined to get in first with the tale of their 
latest battle. To compound the noise both TV 
sets on the premises—the girls’ set and Greta’s 
set—are going full speed ahead. 

“Greta fights with our youngsters all the 
time and on their own emotional level. She 
is unjust, unreasonable, as changeable and 
mean as March weather. Last week she 
punished Lucy for a trivial infraction of some 
trivial rule by hiding her schoolbooks. Both 
girls are studious. Another time she drove 
Ann into a frenzy by refusing to sign her re- 
port card. When I undertook to sign the card 
she tore it up and I was obliged to make awk- 
ward explanations to the teacher 

“Although Greta won’t admit it, she has no 
love for either of our daughters. At any rate, 
she puts forth no effort to understand them 
Ann is tough-minded, a 
little too much so, per- 
haps. Lucy is nervous, 
sensitive, jealous of her 
older sister. Greta yells 
at Lucy and hurts her 
feelings; she yells at Ann 
and confirms Ann in her 
mulishness. She plays on 
the girls’ sense of rivalry 
and feeds their jealousy 
instead of helping them 
to feel like sisters. 

“The fact is Greta 
can’t get along with any- 
body. She is such a so- 
cial hazard I dread to 
take her out. At our last 
convention she ran up 
to meet our president, 
almost knocking down 
the vice president, who 
is our largest stock- 
holder and gives the or- 
ders to everybody. She 
talked so loud about 
nothing that she embar- 
rassed the president, a 
shy man, and when he 
escaped her she was in- 
sulted. So she turned 
around and told the vice 
president exactly what 
she thought about the 
president’s manners. 

“Greta never waits to find out the drift of a 
conversation or people’s relationship to each 
other, but jumps at once to an erroneous con- 
clusion and sails in with the wrong remark. 
She takes Democrats for Republicans; she 
pops in and tells the tag line of other people’s 
jokes, my jokes, too; she comments, heckles, 
questions, and cross-examines experts in fields 
where she is ignorant. 

“Our neighbors run inside when Greta 
steps outside. Once in a while she has a violent 
burst of enthusiasm for somebody which 
quickly changes to enmity. Her friendship 
span, like her attention span, is childishly 
short. Last year I took her to the Illinois state 
picnic. There we met a charming lady in her 
seventies, a Lincoln enthusiast, who invited 
us to her home to see a collection of nineteenth- 
century documents and papers. Greta de- 
clined. When I went by myself and had a 
pleasant evening Greta was outraged; she 
contended the elderly lady and I had de- 
liberately joined forces in order to humiliate 
her and establish our own intellectual su- 
periority. 


tight 


Greta sees plots and conspiracies against 
her everywhere. She was sure my parents 
were critical of our marriage, which is untrue; 
they were too preoccupied with their own af- 
fairs. With difficulty she managed to wrest 
some unflattering remarks from my eldest 
sister, or so she says. I have never heard Janet 
make an unkind remark to or about Greta, 
and Greta has a powerful imagination. 

“Sometimes even now I speculate about the 
reality of that long-time crush my wife firmly 


REWARDS IN THE 
FIRST GRADE 


By ALICE HARTICH 


You smile, quite confident my 
praise is right. 

That funny, crooked word to 
you looks fine 


And legible. (A pencil held so 


Could never keep its letters 
on the line.) 


The star I stamp above the 
smudgy sheet 
You labored over is your 
precious prize, 
The rich reward that makes 
your joy complete. 
And I find mine in your 
triumphant eyes. 
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believes she had on me. I often think the 
course of my life was changed by two things: 
Greta’s crush, and the fact that I had nothing 
to do on the Fourth of July when I was nine- 
teen. I was sitting pretty, a college junior, in 
the top ten in my class and with the future a 
clear stretch ahead. My folks lost their money 
in the depression, but I had a full scholarship 
and a natural bent for engineering. As a kid of 
four or five I was taking clocks apart and put- 
ting them back together. At ten it was radios; 
at fourteen I spent twenty dollars on spare 
parts from wrecked machines and put together 
an operational motorcycle; at sixteen it was 
automobiles. In my busy life there wasn’t any 
time for girls. 


Greta’s flattering story appealed to my 
masculine ego, and at that time she had a 
strong sexual attraction for me. Also, to com- 
plicate the situation, I felt sorry for her, know- 
ing she and Mae had a rough time as young- 
sters. I suppose the real moment of decision, 
the climactic moment of my life, came in the 
minister’s study. I wasn’t put under pressure 
to marry Greta; I was left free. But somehow I 


couldn’t face a future ‘ 


of not knowing the 
whereabouts and _ the 
fate of my own unborn 
child. 

“When Ann came, 
Greta’s recovery was 
slow. I took charge of 
the baby in the eve- 
nings while I studied. I 
was haunted by the 
break in my education 
and the fear that I had 
limited myself so se- 
verely I wouldn’t be 
able to measure up in 


remember trying to con- 


sole myself with Ann’s’ 


smartness as an infant; 
I taught her to identify 
and point out pictures 
in magazines long be- 
fore she could talk. By 
then, of course, I knew 
Greta’s so-called love 
for me had no connec- 
tion with my welfare. 

“She fought our move 
to Los Angeles, a center 
of the electronics in- 
dustry; she fought my 
studying. She has fought 
all my attempts to rise 
with any weapon she can 
grab. Two years ago, I transferred to a better 
job with a newand growing firm. Greta objected 
to the longer hours and has paid me off by 
interfering with my sleep. Last Monday night I 
got no dinner excepta sandwich I scrounged for 
myself, but at three A.M. when the TV screen 
went dead, Greta woke me from a sound sleep 
and was wounded and angry to discover I was 
in no mood for love-making. 

“To me Greta hasn’t been lovable for a long 
while, certainly not since I took on my new 
job. I asked her to keep her insurance benefits 
from her father in a savings account. At any 
moment I may be offered the opportunity to 


buy stock in my company, which was one of | 


the inducements held out when I made the 
transfer, but Ill need capital to handle the 
offer. My father’s experiences during the de- 
pression after he lost his business taught me 
the value of using money carefully. 

“Greta was determined to sink her entire 


inheritance in the purchase of a house. I saw — 


no point in moving to another neighborhood 


so she could make still more enemies, no pur- | 
pose in wasting capital on a house for her to | 
abuse and neglect. Maybe I was mistaken. In | 


the past two years we have wrangled con- 
stantly about that savings account and I’ve re- 
peatedly consented to withdrawals until now 
she has dribbled away a good haif of her in- 
heritance with nothing to show for it. 

“T believe every man has a peak age and 
stage in his life and that if he misses the peak 
at the proper time he will slide downhill fast. I 
feel I’m now approaching my peak and that 
Greta is an intolerable drag on my energy, my 
brain, my health and nerves, my potentialities. 
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If I could get the custody of the girls, I would 
insist upon a divorce. I hesitate only because 
of my doubts of Greta’s ability to bring up 
Ann and Lucy, who deserve a better shake 
than she had as a kid. My daughters mean a 
lot to me, but so does my career. 

“Perhaps in the next six months Greta can 
improve her personality and change her hab- 
its so she and I can get along with less strain. I 
don’t demand perfection. Or perhaps some 
sensible plan can be worked out for her and 
the youngsters so they can live elsewhere with- 
out my influence being lost. Something must 
be done as a matter of simple justice. I don’t 
consider it fair to go on paying forever for a 
mistake made years ago.” 


The marriage counselor says: 


“For three months I was unsuccessful with 
this case. Greta’s basic difficulty wasn’t hard 
to identify. As a grown woman she was look- 
ing for something she could never find—the 
feeling of warmth and security she had lost 
when as a child of seven she lost her mother. 
She punished everybody for that loss. 

“After a few interviews, Greta acquired suf- 
ficient insight to realize, and to admit, that it 
was unrealistic to expect her husband to be a 
substitute for her mother. Indeed, she dis- 
gustedly told me her emotional age was ap- 
proximately seven years, and I didn’t contra- 
dict her. 

“However, when she tried to free herself 
from persistent self-absorption, when she tried 
to consider and fulfill the needs of Ken and 
the children, she often failed. Her heart simply 
wasn’t in the effort. 

“If she put herself out for Ann and Lucy, 
she expected the girls to respond immediately 
with extra-good behavior and cheers for 
mommy. If she served Ken a well-cooked din- 
ner, she waited for him to reward her by play- 
ing the lead in some romantic fantasy of 
hers. When she was disappointed, as was 
inevitable, she automatically retreated into 
the dream world of television where think- 
ing was unnecessary. And she continued to 
envy Mae’s exciting New York career. 
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“As for Ken, he perceived that he was dam- 
aging his personality by burying himself in 
work. He acknowledged that he got on suc- 
cessfully with business associates but poorly 
with other contemporaries, that intellectual 
snobbishness was depriving him of recreation 
and fun. But he showed no disposition to 
change. 

“Like Greta, Ken had been deeply influ- 
enced by childhood experiences; he was un- 
duly fearful of poverty, overcautious about 
spending. It was obvious that he had been dic- 
tatorial in the matter of Greta’s inheritance. 
She could hardly learn to handle money when 
he never gave her the chance. His grim predic- 
tions that she would be wasteful and extrava- 
gant did not encourage her to spend wisely. 
Nor did his carping criticisms encourage her 
to become a better homemaker. Ken saw this. 
But he remained stingy with compliments, 
perhaps because he was irritated by the ele- 
ment of bargaining so evident in the modest 
improvements Greta was making. 

“Although Ken admitted he would find it 
difficult to retire to the side lines while some- 
body else reared his children, he wasn’t at all 
hopeful about his future with Greta. In the 
third month of counseling he suggested—it 
was his idea, not mine—that she visit her sister 
for a two-week holiday. Greta shuffled off her 
responsibilities and went so gaily to join Mae 
that I wondered whether she contemplated 
making the visit permanent. In New York, 
Greta was introduced to the delights of spin- 
sterhood and was quickly disillusioned. Mae 
was leading an irregular life, was entangled 
with a married man who had no intention of 
giving up his family for her, was wretchedly 
unhappy. 

“Greta returned to California after five days. 
For the first time she was determined to make 
painful adjustments and painful sacrifices to 
preserve a marriage that now seemed very 
worth while. Here the case took an ironic turn. 
During her brief absence Ken had applied en- 
gineering methods to managing his house- 
hold—he was lucky in finding a responsible 
sitter for the afternoons—and everything had 
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gone very smoothly for him and the girls. 
Clean clothes—each night he and his daugh- 
ters washed and ironed the garments worn 
that day; balanced dinners prepared in thirty 
minutes by following the directions printed on 
the packages. Paper dishes that were thrown 
away, unwashed. Fifteen minutes allotted to 
vacuuming, and so on. 

““Ken met Greta at the airport and asked 
her for a divorce and the custody of the chil- 
dren. Coming at the exact moment of her own 
re-evaluation of the marriage and firm new 
resolutions, the request stunned Greta. She 
asked for another chance and he agreed to 
temporize for three more months. 

‘““Greta employed those months in as inten- 
sive a discipline in self-improvement as I have 
ever witnessed. Ken’s demands were not inor- 
dinate and she was intelligent enough to sat- 
isfy them, once she had the incentive. In trying 
to sell Greta on the merits of a schedule, Ken 
had lectured her as he would a convention of 
engineers. I spoke to her as a woman and with 
due regard for her sensitivities, hunger for lik- 
ing and approval. In suggesting that a talent 
for cooking and cleaning isn’t necessarily in- 
born, I took pains to congratulate her on her 
skillful sewing. We made a long list of Ken’s 
pet peeves—‘no clean shirts in the bureau’; 
‘quarrels aired at his evening return,’ and so 
on—and figured out a regimen to eliminate the 
peeves. When Greta freed herself from the 
slavery of television—she rigidly curtailed her 
programs—she was surprised to discover she 
had time not only for her housework, but for 
other forms of recreation. She joined a morn- 
ing bowling club and a Friday-afternoon 
swimming class: both her figure and her spirits 
benefited. She made a few friends. She held her 
tongue until she became acquainted with other 
women, instead of getting up their backs with 
her opening remarks. She joined the P.T.A. 
and shed her contempt for scholarship, a 
cloak, of course, for personal feelings of inad- 
equacy. 

‘After listening to other mothers, Greta be- 
gan to appreciate and understand her own 
youngsters. Sensitive herself, she tried to guard 
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against hurting the feelings of sensitive little 
Lucy. She appealed to Ann’s pride and had 
the satisfaction of seeing the older child stop 
bullying the younger and become more pro- 
tective, more sisterly. In behaving like a mother, 
Greta learned to love her daughters and earned 
their love. 

“When she became less dependent on Ken, 
she became more interesting to him. At my 
advice, she refrained from making any affec- 
tionate overtures. Her aggressiveness was dis- 
turbing to him. Several weeks before the three- 
month period elapsed, Ken took the sexual 
initiative. After that there was no more talk of 
divorce. 

“Today Greta and Ken have a workable 
marriage, achieved after an unpromising be- 
ginning and years of drift. They now live in a 
new neighborhood in a pleasant home of their 
own, financed by Greta’s inheritance. She still 
is not the best housekeeper in the block or a 
master chef, but Ken always has a clean shirt 
to wear, and he isn’t met at the door in the 
evening by the stern necessity of arbitrating a 
family row. Incidentally, the household tele- 
vision sets go off when he drives into the ga- 
rage. When he remembers, he compliments 
Greta, although he is still chary of praise. He 
is, and always will be, deeply absorbed in his 
work, but at least once a week he and Greta 
go out. In addition, she can count on him for 
P.T.A. meetings and she can obtain his full 
attention in any constructive discussion about 
the children. Oddly enough, Greta has earned 
a reputation as a good conversationalist among 
his engineering friends—she keeps still and 
listens. 

“Nearly two years ago our formal counsel- 
ing ended. But last week Greta dropped in to 
tell me that she had urged Ken to spend one 
week of his vacation on a hunting trip. Ken 
was grateful and told Greta she was sweet and 
he liked her enormously, hesitated a moment, 
then kissed her—but didn’t add that he loved 
her. Greta was satisfied.” 


Editors’ Note: This case history was compiled and 
condensed from actual records by 
DOROTHY CAMERON DISNEY 
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careers. All have done well. Philip is a briga- 
dier of the Gurkha Rifles; Michael, a rear ad- 
miral in the Royal Navy. Francis, the younger 
son, is now a district commissioner of the 
Masai in Tanganyika. He met Princess Mar- 
-garet when she visited East Africa—at the 
princess’ request. 

Peter chose the Air Force as a career be- 
cause of a burning desire to fly. It was Au- 
~gust 31, 1933, when he went to Cranwell. He 
| was a brilliant pilot, being one of the first of 
his class to fly solo. 
| Peter loved flying. But in the days before 
| Munich doubts were beginning to creep into 
his mind as to whether he wished to remain in 
the Air Force. They were soul-searching days. 
Could he kill, if war came? And war seemed 
certain. By autumn of 1938, even if his 
doubts still lingered, there was no turning 
/ back. Above all, Peter is a man of great cour- 
| age. Yet he is not without fear. That makes his 
fighting career even more courageous and 
magnificent. 
| We know what Peter was like in those days 

from the letters of John Simpson to Hector 
Bolitho. Simpson wrote: 


\ 









Yes, it was Peter Townsend I meant. He used 
| to be rather aloof, going to his room at night and 
avoiding our games and parties. But we are bring- 
ing him out of his shell. He is very shy and has 
_no idea of his courage. He thinks he will hate war 
if it comes. Caesar moans because there is no 
war. He reads Winston Churchill by the hour and 
knows all the answers. Peter is a different type. 
He’s the greatest gentleman I have ever met in the 
service. 















If Peter, during those months before the out- 
break of war in 1939, became more mentally 
stable and gained a new confidence, it was due 
almost entirely to one man—Caesar Hull, 
perhaps the greatest fighter pilot of the war. 

Peter never tries to hide what he owes to 
Caesar. “He really taught me to fly,” he once 
said. Peter was an introvert. Caesar was a mas- 
sive extrovert. Together they defied all the 
rules. But if they appeared to do foolhardy 
stunts, like flying wing tip to wing tip at the 
white cliffs of Dover and then delaying their 
pulling up until the last split second to see 
who got frightened first, they both kept in a 
state of superb physical fitness. They trained 
like boxers for a world-championship fight. 
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Peter won the-first award for gallantry in 
43 Squadron. On April 31, 1940, it was an- 
nounced in the London Gazette that he had 
| been awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross. 
Soon afterward he went to Buckingham Pal- 
ace to have the medal pinned on his breast by 
King George VI. 

_ Peter was given command of 85 Squadron, 
which had been decimated by fighting 
against impossible odds in France since the 
outbreak of war. He was in the air every day 
and almost all day. Peter was a ruthless 
fighter, but he calculated*his risks. But there 
are moments when a fighter pilot must risk 
all. He always led his squadron into action 
brilliantly and courageously. 

On July 10 he was shot down while patrol- 
ling over the North Sea soon after dawn. The 
mine sweeper Cap Finisterre, which for- 
tunately for Peter was apparently off its course 
ina mine field, lowered a boat to pick him up. 
Tt was six o’clock when he was shot down. By 
the afternoon he was back with his squadron 
and flying again. 

August 31 was a fateful day for Peter. When 
‘the Battle of Britain began his squadron had 
been moved to Croydon—the front line. On 
this day 85 was “scrambled” just as a forma- 
tion of Me. 110 fighter-bombers with an es- 
cort of Me. 109’s was attacking from 8000 feet. 
At the head of his squadron Peter climbed at 
full throttle to engage the Me. 110’s, but the 
escort of Me. 109’s, numbering about twenty, 
dived to beat him off. In a sharp dogfight he 
attacked and hit two Me. 109’s. The nose cap 
of a cannon shell smashed into Peter’s foot. 
For some obscure reason the Hurricane did 
not catch fire, but Peter was soaked in petrol 
and blood. Fourteen hundred feet from the 
ground, he realized a landing was hopeless 
and so with little height to spare he bailed out. 
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The big toe of his left foot was amputated, 
but within three weeks he was back with his 
squadron, walking round with a bandaged 
foot and with the aid of a stick. The first 
thing he did was to take up a Hurricane. The 
squadron diary notes: ‘““To the amazement of 
onlookers, he carried out aerobatics.” 

In April, 1941, Peter Townsend met Rose- 
mary Pawle, the daughter of Brigadier Han- 
bury Pawle. In those tense days of almost 
hourly fighting, many young pilots married. 
There was the urge for a few brief moments of 
stability. Death-ended many of those mar- 
riages. Many broke down because they were 
too hasty. The latter happened in the case of 
Rosemary and Peter. They were tempera- 
mentally unsuited to each other. 


The king had a burning, unquenchable ad- 
miration for the young fighting men who had 
almost finished the task of saving their coun- 
try. He met them often. He decorated them. 
The king decided he would have about him, 


as equerries, the men who had fought the | 


ships, the aircraft, the armies of the enemy. He 
asked the ministries to suggest names. 

A dispatch box arrived from the Air Min- 
istry. In it was a secret red file. In the file were 
the names of three officers and their records. 


One read, “Group Capt. Peter Wooldridge © 


Townsend, D.S.O., D.F.C., and bar.’ He had 
every right to have his name on that short list. 
He was.one of the very first of The Few. 

Why the king should have studied this file 
and then said, “I want Townsend,” no one 
will know. It is true that he had met Townsend 
before—three times, in fact. But those meet- 
ings were at investitures when Townsend was 
one of many airmen. On the last occasion, 
when Peter went to Buckingham Palace for his 
D.S.O., the king had said to him, smiling, 
“What, you here again!” 

Before taking up his appointment at Buck- 
ingham Palace it was necessary for Peter to 
see the king in person. It was a chill morning 
in February when Townsend, now twenty- 
nine years old and as impeccable as hours of 
work by his batman and tailor could make 
him, was saluted by the sentry outside the gilt 
wrought-iron gates of the palace and then was 
shown into the king’s study. It was a small, 
sunny room decorated in the king’s favorite 
colors—light green walls and dark green 
carpet. The interview lasted about half an 
hour. The king must have asked many ques- 
tions, about Peter’s life and Peter’s family—a 
family that for generations had served its 
country. A few days later the appointment 
was confirmed. 

After Peter had left the king’s room he was 
standing in the corridor outside the equerries’ 
room talking to one of the household. Eliza- 


beth and Margaret came along. Peter was in- 
troduced. To the thirteen-year-old Princess 
Margaret, Townsend was just one more of 
that army of service officers who could be seen 
in the palace at any time during those vital 
years of war. 

And what did Townsend think of her? 

The impression she created on everyone at 
that time was of a leggy, excitable girl with a 
lot to say and very little time in which to say it. 
She chattered endlessly in a voice far louder 
than the usual murmur employed by the royal 
family. That first meeting came and went and 
had all the insignificance of two strangers 
meeting in a bus queue. 

But from that moment Townsend was to be 
thrown into Margaret’s company. 


No family in the world is subject to so 
merciless, so unrelenting a stare of public 
scrutiny as the British royal family. And no 
member has had to suffer from this ordeal by 
publicity more than Princess Margaret. 

One source of protection of royal persons lies 
in the very nature of the institution they em- 
body, with its self-sufficient, almost mystical 
quality. For those at court, the monarchy is an 
end in itself, something that has a life and a 
reality independent of its usefulness. Within 
this atmosphere, preserved despite all the vicis- 
situdes of history, members of the royal family 
may well feel of their official position as a 
clergyman feels about the change conferred on 
him by ordination. They hold a rank that car- 
ries inalienable honors and inescapable duties; 
it inevitably makes their lives different from 
those of other people. 

It is this high and serious quality of being 
set apart—by the grace of God, if you are 
thinking in terms of the royal title—that saves 
the crown from corrosion by the publicity that 
is concentrated on it. And it is in this set- 
apartness rather than in the imaginary charac- 
ter and attributes that have been invented for 
her that the queen’s sister can be understood. 

Princess Margaret is a royal person and 
one who is perfectly conscious of what that 
state entails. That she is an attractive girl, gay, 
warmhearted and alert, is incidental to the 
central purpose of her life. It is a formal life 
and a lonely one, hemmed in by Victorian 
conventions and disciplines that have almost 
vanished from English life elsewhere. 

Most of Princess Margaret’s private life is 
spent with her family. Not only does it hap- 
pen to be true that the royal family, despite 
its extent, is congenial and united; but with a 
little imagination one can see that, in the spe- 
cial circumstances of their set-apartness, their 
family means more to royalty than to other 
people who possess greater social freedom. 
Certainly to Princess Margaret her family has 
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always meant more than do even her closest 
friends. 

The princess is not an intellectual, but is in- 
tellectually above the other members of the 
royal family. She is better educated and much 
quicker-witted than most. To her mother she 
owes not only a most happy upbringing but 
her sense of humor that is as definite an asset 
in royalty as in any other kind of person. 

With an instinctive desire to remain within 
the decent conventions, there goes a love of 
things that are British. Her religion is part of 
these feelings. She has studied it with unusual 
care; her devotion to it was much strengthened 
by her father’s death. It is a very definite part 
of the seriousness with which she approaches 
her life. 

And, yet, having said all this, one is con- 
scious of the fact that in Princess Margaret’s 
character is something of an enigma. As An- 
nigoni, the noted Italian painter, said after 
finishing her portrait, “I painted her as a 
woman of mystery.” It is possible that she is 
not completely understood by any member of 
her family or by her most intimate friends. 
Only in Peter Townsend did she find complete 
harmony of mind. 


I is said that when the princess was eleven 
months old and was being carried by her ma- 
ternal grandmother, Lady Strathmore, she 
began to hum the Merry Widow Waltz, an 
example of precocity so startling that Lady 
Strathmore nearly dropped her. 

Margaret’s father once said that his younger 
daughter could “persuade the pearl to come 
out of any oyster.” As she grew up he could 
refuse her nothing. 

Sometimes Margaret was the enfante ter- 
rible. 

At four, finding the guests at a grownup 
luncheon dull, she crawled under the table and 
tickled their feet. At six she showed the true 
mark of joie de vivre, an unrepentant spirit. 
After being sent to her room for some mis- 
chief, she was recalled with the honeyed words, 
““Come along, dear, you need not stay up here 
any longer. I’m sure you’re good now, aren’t 
you?” To this she answered, “No, I’m naughty 
still. And I’m going to go on being naughty.” 

And she did. Once she rowed to the middle 
of a pond and would not come back. Several 
times she frightened visitors by hiding in the 
palace draperies, jumping out and _ yelling 
“Boo!” At twelve, despite the disapproval of 
her mother, the queen, she not only dunked 
her biscuits in her tea but once said in public, 
grinning at a guest, ““Mother doesn’t like me 
to do it as she says it’s not polite.’ At four- 
teen, when she was a Girl Guide and was row- 
ing on the lake at Windsor Castle with a Guide 
mistress, she pulled the plug out of the bottom 
of the boat “‘to see what would happen.” The 
usual thing happened. Since they were in shal- 
low water, no real harm was done and she 
could safely enjoy the sight of the indignant 
Guide mistress wading in to the muddy shore, 
her skirts held high. 

During all these years there was at least the 
possibility that such behavior was the reflec- 
tion of normal childish good spirits, but that 
theory did not quite suffice when Princess 
Margaret reached her teens. She spent week- 
ends at the country houses of titled persons, 
usually with a crowd of whimsically minded 
young people to keep her company; passed so 
many late hours in | ondon’s night clubs that 
one mass-circulation Sunday newspaper felt 
obliged to cluck its tongue at her with a deep 
black headline: ‘“‘Princess Margaret’s Week of 
Late Nights.” She had so many escorts that 
she cost gossip columnists a good deal of 
energy trying to keep their names straight. She 
danced the cancan, a favorite of her great- 
grandfather Edward, in appropriate costume 
before 300-odd guests at a party at the Ameri- 
can Embassy. 

So the conclusion was reached in those days 
that Princess Margaret enjoyed exceptionally 
good spirits and would be likely to go on do- 
ing so. On the female side she was undoubt- 
edly the liveliest and most amusable person 
her family had produced in several centuries, 
if not for all time. 
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If Uncle Edward had stayed on the throne, 
this would have been a matter of very small 
public interest. But on becoming king, Mar- 
garet’s father became a symbol, and his family 
became symbols with him. Up to a point their 
symbolic functions became clear-cut. The king 
obviously symbolized a great deal—all things 
British from the invincibility of the fleet to the 
custom of taking a long weekend. The queen 
was his symbolic helpmate, representing the 
fundamentals of the British female character. 
Elizabeth, as heir presumptive. ideally sym- 
bolized industry, devotion and all the other 
wholesome attributes that are supposed to 
make British children models of behavior. 

There was, however, no specific job, sym- 
bolic or otherwise, for a younger child in the 
royal family. There might be advantages to 
the position; but there are drawbacks too. For 
since the role lacks definition, everyone is en- 
titled to an opinion as to how she should con- 
duct herself. 

Rapid changes on the throne made Margaret 
acutely aware of the monarchy, but they did 
nothing to change her status in her own fam- 
ily. She was the younger sister and could be- 
come queen only if Elizabeth died without an 
heir. It would seem that Margaret never much 


liked her role. She did not dislike sister Lilibet 


or envy her; she just never enjoyed second 
place. 

Whatever Elizabeth did, Margaret followed 
in her unpredictable way. When Elizabeth set 
out a neat garden of daffodils and tulips, 
Margaret planted rows of potatoes and pulled 
them all up to see how they were doing. While 
Elizabeth fondled her ponies and puppies, 
Margaret made pets of a salamander and a 
speckled toad. When Elizabeth won a certif- 
icate for lifesaving, Margaret had her day: 
she heaved her sister’s pet Corgi into the lake 
on the day of a Buckingham Palace garden 
party and dived in after him, triumphant and 
heroic in her best party dress. 

In their studies together, Elizabeth applied 
herself with diligence while Margaret romped 
and pranked. But what Elizabeth achieved by 
persevefance, Margaret absorbed with much 
less show of effort. Elizabeth played the piano 
with skill and polish; Margaret switched from 
Handel to boogiewoogie when her teacher 
was out of hearing, but played even better. 
Music, like everything else, came easily to 
Margaret. Perhaps she did hum the Merry 
Widow Waltz at eleven months. 

Although Elizabeth and Margaret were 
each other’s best friend, there was always per- 
haps a tendency on the part of the younger 
sister to catch up with her elder sister. Mar- 
garet always seemed to try to do everything 
better than her sister, but despite her own 
talents, no one was quicker than Margaret to 
recognize her sister’s more solid qualities. 
Once, at the end of a stern lecture on be- 
havior, she remarked philosophically to her 
mother, “‘Isn’t it lucky that Lilibet’s the elder?” 

Mapgaret’s only real concern during her 
childhood was to make sure that she was left 
out of nothing and never went unnoticed. 
When she felt neglected, she dropped salt for 
sugar in her sister’s tea or substituted tapioca 
for bath salts in her bath. As Elizabeth grew 
older and began entertaining mixed company 
at Buckingham Palace or Windsor, Margaret 
cheerfully crashed the parties. It soon became 
evident that her glib tongue and her talents for 
imitating Bing Crosby or Burl Ives more than 
made up in the eyes of the young men for her 
gawky lack of years. 


Evcouraced by these early successes, Mar- 
garet developed these gate-crashing tactics to a 
fine art. When the rest of the family had gone 
off to the races at Ascot, leaving Margaret at 
home at Windsor Castle with firm instructions 
to stay there, she hitched a ride with a house 
guest and turned up in the royal enclosure, 
wearing the wrong clothes and a cheerful ex- 
pression. She was seventeen; Elizabeth had 
not gone to the races until she was nineteen. 

The truth is that by the time she was old 
enough to “come out” she had already been 
out, having “‘sneaked out,’ as one observer 
phrased it, several years before. 

At ten, she shocked her sister by remarking 
that Buckingham Palace’s footmen were a 
handsome lot. At fourteen she was caught 
red-handed sampling her father’s champagne. 
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At sixteen she was dabbing herself with Schiap- 
arelli’s “Shocking,” 
right to wear lipstick. The queen tried a tactful | 
remonstrance. “Do you really think it’s be- 
coming?” she asked. Margaret answered by 


and insisting on her jp 


( 


dragging her mother to see a movie short for & 


the making of which Elizabeth had been al- 
lowed to use lipstick, while she and the queen’ 
went without. “See, mummy,” said Margaret, 
“you and I look like suet dumplings!” 


Sometimes the king tried to lay down the #! 


law, but her parents found that the best way 
to keep their daughter in line was to give her 
her head. 


E auerry of Honor’’—a pleasing phrase. It 


fitted Peter Townsend like a glove. The 
change-over from the easy, well-ordered in- 
formality of R.A.F. life to the starchy, rare-= 
fied atmosphere of Buckingham Palace was | 
surprisingly easy. 

The life of a court official is a very difficult | 
one. It is a curious profession, usually fol- | 
lowed by men and women with whom it is a 
family tradition. Most of the work is adminis- 


trative, for it is their job to see that the details # 


and the general workings of any royal funcy # 
tion run smoothly. They must tactfully smooth | 
the way when royalty visits an industrial town, | 
or when it attends a state function. They must 
help with speeches, carry bouquets, encourage | 
the diffident and discourage the overattentive, 
and they must stay discreetly in the back- 


t 
t 


ni 


ground. But most of all it is a personal rela- 


tionship and there must be a genuine liking } 
between royalty and courtier. 

At all this Peter Townsend was a success, 
The king soon appreciated the efficiency of 


his new equerry. And he appreciated, too, the 


comfort and balm the airman could bring toa } 


tired monarch. Once as Peter was called to the # 


telephone the king watched the slim, disap 
pearing figure in Air Force blue and said, | 
“There is a man who can do things.” 

After the war, the king chose for him a 


. 
i 
n 


Grace and Favor house in Windsor Great # 
Park. He selected Adelaide Cottage, which ® 


sat behind a ten-foot-high privet hedge in a 
byway of the park. It was the first home that | 
Rosemary and Peter had ever had. 


In February, 1945, the Townsends’ second #1 


son was born. The king as a mark of his} 


esteem and possibly affection for his aide con- tl 


sented to be the boy’s godfather. Peter Town- # 


send acted as proxy for the king at the christen- | 
ing ceremony in St. George’s Chapel, Wind=- 
sor Castle, on Sunday, November 4, 1945, | 
The boy was named Hugo, with a second name 


4 


of George after his illustrious godfather. - 
After the ceremony Princess Elizabeth and pi 


Princess Margaret went back to Adelaide 
Cottage for the christening tea. It was the first 


of many Sunday visits. Princess Elizabeth }f 


liked to chat with Rosemary while Princess 4 


Margaret played with the children on the ft 


lawn, and Townsend, off duty, sat back in @ 
deck chair. At one tea party, young Giles | 
stood behind a rhododendron bush and made | 
faces at Margaret. Margaret stuck out her | 
tongue right back. 

Except for the visits of the royal family to) 


their cottage, the Townsends entertained very | ti 
little. As his relationship with the king and his 
family became closer, Peter was inevitably 


more and more away from home. Slowly the 
marriage began to break up. It might have) 
withstood the strain of court life if Peter and } 


Rosemary had been more temperamentally Bi 


suited to each other. 
Nevertheless, Peter’s posting as an Equerry 
of Honor to the king turned out, when peace 


{ 


; 


came, to be just what he wanted. He did not ® 
dwell in the past, as so many war heroes have 
done. His new life at the court gave him in- f& 


timate participation in that intangible, unde- 
finable something, compounded of history, } 
tradition and the simple faith of millions, | 


which gives the British royal family a unique } 


touch of magic. His strong sense of duty was. 
now concentrated on service to the monarchy. 
His perfectionism and easy manner meant 
that his service was performed flawlessly and 
with no apparent effort. 

Peter’s real test as an equerry came in the 
spring of 1947 when the royal family left 
England in the battleship Vanguard on the 
commencement of their long South African 
tour. It lasted three months and covered 


' 
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arly 10,000 miles—nearly 5000 miles by 
il, 5000 by air. From first to last Princess 
argaret saw quite a good deal of Peter 
»wnsend. This tour was perhaps the begin- 
ng between the princess and Townsend of an 
y, quite unself-conscious relationship based 
. liking, trust, shared tastes and interests, 
d admiration. » 
And during the South African tour Peter 
deared himself to the king. He made him- 
indispensable. Perhaps his happiest mo- 
t was when the king put his hand on his 
oulder and said laughingly, “I don’t know 
at we would do without you, Peter.” 
Peter was at Margaret’s side again when, in 
ptember the next year, she perforfhed her 
st official act abroad—representing her 
‘her at the investiture of Queen Juliana of 
ls Netherlands. Townsend sat two pews be- 
id her in the great new church at - 
im. When, before the service began, she 
bked round nervously—like a child lost 
nong so many grownups—his warm smile 
ve her confidence. 
[t was in these small beginnings that their 
endship and affection a It was happy 
d uncomplicated. And*fhere was their re- 
lion; or to put it more accurately, the spipit- 
| side of their lives. ‘ 
{In their twenties, 
th Margaret and 
r sister were 
ger than their 
ars. Their life was 
eltered. They had 
»t the normal 
rldly experience of 
Is of their own age. 
Margaret’s gay 
rits went to those 
‘0 could amuse he 
*the moment. Her 
yst severe criticism 
/an escort was, 
le’s quite dull.” 
id Margaret still 
ominates dullness. 
Peter Townsend is 
er dull. His love 
the princess was 
rtly because she 
is in his eyes never 
il. In an off-guard 
»ment he once said 
e, “She is sucha 
nderful person to 
with.” 
n the beginning 
re was certainly 
| thought of any deeper emotion than friend- 
Sp between the argaret always called 
Peter—and t was how he was ad- 
sed by the king.and the queen. But Town- 
ad always addressed her as ““ma’am.”’ Mar- 
met was the princess; Townsend was the 
al servant. He never forgot in those days 
role. 


suit; 


(31-38). 60c. 
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jen, as now, Princess Margaret was too 
1 trained not to realize what harm lack of 
inity can do a royal house. She may still 
e any gathering, as she has done, where 
overfriendly, socially conscious guest ad- 
psses her as “Margaret.” She calls by their 
istian names only those of her childhood 
ymates with whom she has remained in 
ch, and a few other young friends of sev- 
1 years’ standing. But as far as the use of 
own Christian name is concerned, the 
cess observes the long-standing royal rule. 
# public—and this means when one other 
fF son is present—only royal relations call 
® “Margaret.” She permits a few of her most 
ima te women friends to use her Christian 
i@ when they are alone together. At all 
Bier times they, like her nonroyal relatives, 
@iress her as “‘ma’am.” 
All this sounds a little stuffy in these days 
en everything is being ‘“‘democratized.” 
Bt Margaret does not allow herself to be 
apletely hemmed in by traditional taboos. 
r instance, there was a guest of Sharman 
uglas, an American girl, going round saying 
»d-by and kissing her English friends in a 
htly exuberant fashion, to be stopped only 
tin time from embracing the princess too. 
90k out,” called Sharman from the canasta 
le at the end of the room, “‘she’ll be calling 
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you ‘Maggie’ next.’’ The princess roared with 
laughter. 

_ Princess Margaret had her name: linked 
with many alleged suitors. No one spared a 
thought for the slim group captain who, in 
fact, spent more time with the princess than 
all these young escorts put together. The 
blunt truth is that although the prince sa 
gay partygoer during her teens and early 
twenties, afterward she was often desperately 
lonely in the cavernous rooms of Buckingham 
Palace. It was then that the debonair Peter 
Townsend came prominently into the picture. 
And the king and the queen encouraged him 
o “‘take care”’ of their daughter. 


Wren they were on an official round of 
5 in Edinburgh, he was asked to _keep 


_ When Princess Margaret celebrated her 
twenty-first birthday at Balmoral, Peter was 
on duty as equerry in waiting. Townsend was 
always very happy at Balmoral. He enjoyed 
the family atmosphere, reminding him of the 
days he had spent as a boy on holidays in 
Somerset with his mother. He looked forward 
to joining the royal 
family for dinner in 
the cream-walled, 
red-carpeted castle 
dining room with its 
shining candelabra- 
decorated table and 
pipers in full High- 
land dress. 

A friend gave this 
description of Peter’s 
position in the Bal- 
moral family: circle: 

‘““‘We motored 
over for dinner at 
seven-thirty. At least 
three footmen came 
out of the front door 
to open the doors of 
the motorcars“Peter 
and another member 
of the court were 
waiting at the en- 
trance. He showed 
us in to where every- 
body else was in the 
drawing room, hay- 
ing a drink. 

“There were eight- 
een or twenty guests 
to be introduced. On 
the table was a guest plan. Peter was respon- 
sible for working it out with the king and the 
queen. Peter was also responsible for seeing 
that everybody knew where to sit at dinner. 

“Timing is an enormously important ele- 
ment in royal life. Everything has to be ar- 
ranged on the dot. Peter got us down a long 
corridor and into the dining room. The king 
sat in the middle of the table and the queen 
opposite. The conversation followed the king. 
Peter sat in the least important place. 

‘After dinner Peter showed people in to the 
cinema. There was no seating arrangement, 
but he hovered around until everybody was 
seated before he sat down himself. 

“The film show over, the guests and neigh- 
bors left, but Princess Margaret and the inti- 
mate clique began playing guessing games, 
charades or canasta. The royal family adore 
games. 

“Peter was always on hand to make a 
fourth. If they decided to dance to the radio, 
he was always hovering, always at hand. He 
was not mad about dancing. But he had a 
quick eye for a wallflower and would rush up 
and ask her to dance.” 


It was not generally known outside the 
royal-family circle that the king was always a 
short-tempered man. When he began ailing, 
he became testy. Some friends say that the 
queen mother’s rather vague, mnot-to-be- 
flustered and at all times charming manner is 
a defense she built up through the years to 
cope with an irascible husband. 

Nobody, apart of course from the queen, 
could soothe the king and make him relax bet- 
ter or ease his suffering than Princess Mar- 
garet and Peter. 
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The Christmas of 1951 was spent by the “turned to the church. .When a member of the 


king and his family, as always, at Sandring- 
ham. That year the king was too ill to make 
his Christmas broadcast “‘live,”’ but he had 
spent many weary hours recording it word by 
word, sentence by sentence, so that the world 
should not know how difficult it had become 
for him to talk. 

On the morning of February 6, 1952, the 
royal valet, James MacDonald, went to his 
master’s room and found King George VI 
dead. His master had died in his sleep during 
the night. 

“Life seemed to stand still after papa died,” 
Margaret wrote to a friend. In her grief she 


royal family has pain in his or her soul and 
wants to ask questions about life, there are 
apt to be few in the limited circle of friends 
with whom he or she can talk. Outside this 
circle, the only moral and intellectual solace 
to be found, as well as the necessary discretion, 
is in the church. 

Like many who have faced death a hundred 
times, Townsend is a deeply religious man. He 
is a keen student of the Bible and often quotes 
it. His knowledge and belief, revealed in talks 
with Princess Margaret, gave her strength and 
comfort. He became almost her sole com- 
panion; they spent evenings together when the 
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queen mother had retired to her apartments 
to be alone with her grief. 

Apart from her natural sorrow, her father’s 
death significantly affected Margaret’s life in 
another way. After her sister married she had 
been living at Buckingham Palace, the darling 
of the nation and the apple of her parents’ 
eye, while Elizabeth and Philip lived in 
Clarence House, secondary quarters. The ac- 
cession of Elizabeth led to Margaret’s with- 
drawal to Clarence House. Her role was 
changed. She became the unmarried sister liv- 
ing with her mother in the second-best home. 
One Sunday newspaper which had seventy 
column inches about her in three months be- 
fore her father died had only seventeen in 
three months a year later. She had ceased to 
be a breakfast-table topic. Her sad remark, 
“Nothing seems the same without papa,” was 
true in more than one sense. 

Court mourning debarred her from the light- 
hearted friends who might have consoled and 
cheered her. But Townsend was always near 
at hand. Before it was the king who shared his 
daughter’s problems and listened to her chat- 
ter. Now Townsend became the only recipi- 
ent. 

He was consulted over the princess’ clothes, 
her photographs, her phonograph records. He 
gave her now all the fuss and attention which 
her nature needed. Without affectionate in- 
terest Princess Margaret—warmhearted and 
highly strung—is distressed. Life becomes 
empty, meaningless. 

Therefore, the queen mother was grateful 
for the tireless energy of Townsend during the 
period after the king’s death, for his care of 
her daughter, for his invariable efficiency. In 
any case, he was a great favorite of the queen 
mother’s from the moment he went to the 
palace. 

On the king’s death he was immediately ap- 
pointed extra equerry to the new queen, but it 
was not surprising to court circles when it was 
learned that he was to become comptroller of 
the queen mother’s new establishment at 
Clarence House. When the move took place 
in August, Townsendleft his office on the 
business corridor of the palace and moved 
into a small house in the mews behind Clarence 
House. He set up a bare apartment for him- 
self on the first floor. Now he was with the 
queen mother and Princess Margaret almost 
constantly. He often had lunch or dined with 
them..In effect, Clarence House was now his 
home. 

And everyone at the court was too busy 
with the coronation to notice the develop- 
ment in the relationship between Townsend 
and Margaret. Margaret’s name had been 
linked romantically with no less than thirty- 
one eligible young men, but scarcely anyone 
Outside the royal circle—and even few mem- 
bers of the family—was aware that the couple 
were in love. Perhaps it was because everyone 
was used to seeing them around together for so 
many years. It may have been because he was 
first a married man and then a divorced man 
and therefore considered ineligible. 

If the queen mother was aware of her 
daughter’s feelings, then at first she refused to 
admit it. It is almost certain that the king knew 
of Margaret’s love for Townsend long before 
he died. There is the story that one night 
Margaret and Townsend returned from a late 
party to the palace. At the foot of the stairs, 
Margaret asked Peter to pick her up and carry 
her upstairs. Townsend demurred, at which 
point Margaret said, ““That’ is a command, 
Peter.”” The command was obeyed, but half- 
way upstairs one of her shoes fell off and as 
they were Jaughing the king appeared on the 
landing in his dressing gown. Townsend put 
Margaret down. Frank explanations followed. 
But the king was not really deceived. 


I may be asked: Why did the king permit 
his daughter to go on spending so much time 
in company with his equerry? The answer 
must be found in the fact that the king now 
was a very sick man. He could bear around 
him only his wife, Margaret and Townsend. 
And only the two latter had the power to 
soothe and relax his jagged nerves. 

So indirectly the king was partly responsible 
for his younger daughter’s falling in love with 
his equerry. When did they realize they were 
in love? It is possible, and | think probable, 


that the princess was in love with Peter Town- 
send long before he fell in love with her. I do 
not think, even after his own marriage had 
broken down, that Peter ever saw himself as a 
suitor for the princess’ hand. 

But it is not difficult to understand why the 
princess fell in love with this gallant airman. 
He was good-looking, possessed the qualities 
of almost eternal youth, had fought in the war 
like a knight-errant, and was three times dec- 
orated for gallantry in the face of the enemy. 

The hours and the days when they both 
knew they were in love with each other were 
no doubt in the summer of 1952, during the 
court’s summer holiday at Balmoral. These 
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SONG FORA 
— — ATH CHILD 


By RUTH HULBURT HAMILTON 


Mother, oh mother, come shake 
out your cloth! 


Empty the dustpan, poison the 
moth, 


Hang out the washing and 
butter the bread, 


Sew ona button and make up a 
bed. 


Where is the mother whose 
house is so shocking? 

She’s up in the nursery, 
blissfully rocking! 


Oh, I’ve grown as shiftless as 
Little Boy Blue 
(Lullaby, rockaby, lullaby loo). 
Dishes are waiting and bills are 
past due 
(Pat-a-cake, darling, and peek, 
peekaboo). 
The shopping’s not done and 
there’s nothing for stew 


And out in the yard there’s a 
hullabaloo 

But I’m playing Kanga and this 
is my Roo. 

Look! Aren’t her eyes the most 
wonderful hue? 


(Lullaby, rockaby, lullaby loo.) 


Oh, cleaning and serubbing will 
wait till tomorrow, 

But children grow up, as I’ve 
learned to my sorrow. 


So quiet down, cobwebs. Dust, 
go to sleep. 


I’m rocking my baby. Babies 
don’t keep. 


long summer days were perhaps the happiest 
they have ever been permitted to have to- 
gether. Today there is very little left at Bal- 
moral to remind people of Peter Townsend 
except an old coat. It was for a while being 
worn by one of the kitchen boys. 

But there is another story which the roman- 
tic Deeside Scots people love to tell. 

One of the favorite rides of Margaret and 
Peter was to the top of a hill in sight of Bal- 
moral. At the summit, while the horses rested, 
they sat together on the heather and gazed 
round at the hills of lovely Deeside, each one 
capped by a stone cairn erected by Queen 
Victoria in commemoration of a marriage or 
other family event. Peter and Margaret often 
talked of these cairns and the romantic as- 
sociation pleased them both. 

The villagers say that in the summer of 1952 
they were sitting on this hill when Margaret, 
perhaps almost as a dare, put down the first 
stone of a new cairn. Peter, to please her, fol- 
lowed suit. Then it became a habit, a game. 
Each day the first one to reach the top of the 


hill placed another stone on the pile. And so 
today, on a heather-covered hill where there 
is nothing to remind a man or woman of the 
complications of the world, there is a rough 
cairn, three feet high, built by a princess and 
an airman. 

If their love had been growing over a long 
period, it was not until April, 1953, that Peter 
Townsend and Princess Margaret decided to 
marry. It has been suggested that a crisis was 
created by reports appearing in American 
newspapers early that year. That is not strictly 
accurate. The royal family were not taken by 
surprise by press reports. 


emncdiniely the ceuple decided that they 
wished to marry—and they were fully aware 
of all the complications—they, took action. 


® 






Princess Margaret wished to be betrottied. 


Townsend expressed his willingness to leave 
the court if his continued presence was an em- 
barrassment to the queen and the queen 
mother. 

Simultaneously, Princess Margaret asked 
her sister, the queen, for permission to marry 
the group captain. And she told her mother 
that she was in love with Peter. 

Perhaps if the queen, the other members of 
the royal family and court officials had not 
been preoccupied with preparations for the 
coronation, a different course of action might 
have been taken. The queen was very sympa- 
thetic toward her sister. She had not forgot- 
ten how after she had fallen in love with Prince 
Philip, her father, King George VI, hesitated 
for more than a year before giving his consent. 
During those months of anguish and appre- 
hension, Margaret had always reassured her 
sister that all would come right. 

The queen consulted Sir Alan Lascelles. His 
advice was clear-cut: The queen as temporal 
head of the Church of England could not give 
her consent, under the provisions of the Royal 
Marriages Act of 1772, to Princess Margaret’s 
marrying a divorced man. He urged that 
Townsend leave the court and be given an 
appointment abroad. 

The queen rejected this advice. She felt that 
this would be treating her sister too harshly, 
and that it would be better to let matters stand 
as they were. Any precipitate action might 
bring a spate of publicity, which could only 
do harm. The queen counseled her sister to 
have patience. Perhaps she felt that her sister's 
love for Townsend was only a passing infat- 
uation. However, she had to tell Princess 
Margaret that whatever her sister in the end 
wished, it was impossible for her to give con- 
sent to the marriage. And that meant that the 
princess had to wait more than two years until 
she was twenty-five and free from requiring 
the monarch’s approval as to whom she 
married. 

Thus matters were left until the coronation. 
But Princess Margaret, always a strong-willed 
girl, had made it perfectly clear to her sister, to 
her mother and the other members of the 
royal family that she had no intention of re- 
nouncing her love for Townsend and that a 
way had to be found through the legal tangles 
for her to marry him. 

Townsend throughout acted perfectly cor- 
rectly. He placed the princess’ happiness first, 
and in this he has never wavered until this day. 
If separation between him and the princess 
had been the wish of the queen, he would have 
accepted without demur. But separation was 
not asked. 


It happened on June 2, 1953, Coronation 
Day—a day of national rejoicing. 

Inside the Great Hall of the annex to West- 
minster Abbey—a fabulous foyer with a cerise 
ceiling illumined with a myriad silver stars and 
tapestry-draped walls—it was the hour of high 
drama. Queen Elizabeth the Second had been 
crowned. 

From the robing room which she was shar- 
ing with the queen mother came Princess 
Margaret. Anxiously she looked for someone 
amid the scene of splendor. Then, suddenly, 
her eyes fell on Group Captain Townsend in 
his Royal Air Force uniform of sky blue and 
aiguillettes—the gold lanyard and tassels worn 
on the right shoulder by only the equerries to 
the queen. 
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They moved through the throng towar 
each other. The princess’ white-gloved hanc 
rested for a second on the group captain 
chest. There was a thread of cotton on tf 
breast pocket. Gently the princess took off tk 
offending thread, and then with infinite car 
brushed the bemedaled tunic with her glove 
hand. For seconds they stood there, not tall 
ing—just looking into each other’s eyes. 

The great bells of Westminster Abbey wer 
pealing. Music swelled from the abbey orgai 
enveloping the hall. But Princess Margari 
and Group Captain Townsend were unawal 
of all this drama. They were alone in splendi 
company. They were alone with their love an 
for a few seconds they did not care if t 
world knew. 

Nor was this the last time that they wel 
alone together that day. That night they mit} 
g led. unnoticed among the thousands w 
thronged the Mall and massed around tk 
statue to Queen Victoria, calling for the 
queen. The jostling, cheering crowd never rei 
ognized the two familiar figures in their mids) 

The princess nc her group captain ha 
slipped out a siete to Buckingham Palac| 
As they threaded their way under the ill 
minated triumphal arches, they met Prince:} 
Alexandra of Kent. | 

“What are you doing here?” she asked. 

“Just looking, the same as you,”’ replief| 
Princess Margaret. “After all, we're thf} 
queen’s subjects too.” 

Princess Margaret and Peter Townsen 
have never again been lost together in a crows 

The bombshell burst the day after the co 
onation. But for Princess Margaret’s brief ij 
discretion in the Great Hall it might ha) 
been possible to kee of the British pre} 
the romance betwee and the group ca: 
tain. But in the Great Hall were not on 
British newspapermen but also American 1 
porters. The latter were perhaps more inte 
ested in the love affair of the princess than 
the coronation. Stories had been appearing # 
the American press for many months. 

That small gesture was sufficient to opeff 
the floodgates of publicity. The next day thf 
New York press was full of the story. And} 
week later a British mass-circulation Sundz 
newspaper broke the news to the public. 

On the Monday morning of June 15, 195}. 
Sir Alan Lascelles and Commander Richaijf 
Colville, the queen’s press secretary, went { | 
the queen. They said it was now impossible if} 
stop the British press from discussing tl 
affair between Princess Margaret and Grou} 
Captain Townsend. Only one course of acti¢| 
was open: Townsend must leave his post i} 
comptroller of the queen mother’s househo} 
and he must be given a post abroad. - 






Siin the queen hesitated. 

That afternoon Sir Alan went to 10 Dow) 
ing Street to seek the aid of the Prime Mii} 
ister, Sir Winston Churchill. He asked S} 
Winston to use his influence with the queen © 
secure Townsend’s “exile” from London. § 
Winston agreed to raise the matter at hf 
normal weekly audience with the queen tif 
next day. | 

At this meeting Sir Winston was ina strong 
position than when the matter had been di 
cussed a few months previously. Sir Winste 
had had informal talks with all other membe 
of his cabinet and he had also cists 
problem with the prime ministers of the cor 
monwealth, who were in London for the co: 


This is how Sir Winston summarized tl! } 
situation: Thecabinet was unanimously again) | { 
the marriage. If such a marriage were pri 


ment woe be unlikely to agree to it unle 
the princess renounced her right of successic , 
to herself and any heirs of the marriage ar 
unless she also gave up her income under tl} 
civil list. All this would require a special act. 
Parliament, and under the provisions of tl 
Statute of Westminster, similar acts of Parli§, 
ment would have to be passed by the Parli 
ments of Canada, Australia, New Zealand ar 
South Africa. 
The commonwealth premiers, particula 
Canada, were apprehensive about altering tli) 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 188 
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royal line of succession. Canada argued that 
the line had been altered when King Edward 
VIII abdicated so as to marry the twice- 
divorced Mrs. Simpson, and that to alter it 
again within twenty-five years could only 
prove harmful to the British monarchic sys- 
tem. If it were made easy for a member of the 
royal family to contract out of the succession, 
it might prove just as easy to make a king or 
queen of some person who was not in line. If 
the hereditary principle was accepted, it must 
not be tampered with. 

The queen was impressed by these argu- 
ments and promised to give immediate con- 
sideration to Townsend’s leaving London. 
But first she must discuss the situation with 
Princess Margaret. She did not wish to hurt 
her feelings. 





Good-tasting Lavoris 






Some months earlier, the queen had sought 
the advice of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Fisher. He said that Christian marriage 
was indissoluble and that the canon law of the 
Church of England did not permit the remar- 
riage of divorced persons while the wife or 
husband of the former marriage was still alive. 
The queen, therefore, as the temporal head of 
the church, could not sanction her sister’s mar- 
riage to Group Captain Townsend. 

After talking with the Prime Minister, the 
queen again discussed the problem with the 
archbishop. And then she talked with Princess 
Margaret. Townsend was barely consulted. 

As the result of the discussions between the 
queen and her sister the situation was speedily 
crystallized. Princess Margaret made it quite 
clear, to both the queen and her mother, that 
she was deeply in love with Group Captain 
Townsend and that she had every intention of 
marrying him. She accepted the position that 
her sister, the queen, could not give her con- 
sent to the marriage. She was willing to 
wait—and so was Townsend —untilshe reached 
the age of twenty-five. She also accepted the 
proposal that Townsend should be given a 
post abroad. But she would not agree to an 
appointment which could be interpreted as 
banishment. 

However, a period of separation was ac- 
cepted by the couple. It was strictly adhered 
to. This requirement—again rather Victorian 
in approach to the. problem—came from 
Churchill to the queen. It did not have the 
effect of separating the couple for all time, as 
was no doubt the hope. 

At the time of these discussions between the 
queen and Princess Margaret, preparations 
were being made for the queen mother and 
the princess to visit Southern Rhodesia in July 
for the centenary celebrations of the birth of 
Cecil Rhodes. Townsend was to accompany 
them. It was now agreed that he should not go 
and that his place should be taken by Lord 
Plunket. 

This change, of course, was a great disap- 
pointment to the princess. She had been look- 
ing forward immensely to the tour. One con- 
cession, however, was made to her. Townsend 
should not take up his post abroad—at that 
moment it had not been fixed—until she re- 
turned from Africa. 

The problem of finding a post for Townsend 
Overseas was handled by the Prime Minister 
personally. He gave instructions to the Air 
Minister, Lord de l’Isle and Dudley, that there 
must be no delay. Townsend was given a 
choice of three posts: one at Far East head- 
quarters in Singapore; a second in Johannes- 
burg; and a third, air attaché in Brussels. 

The last was the obvious choice. Townsend 
had two young sons in England. It was natural 
for him to wish to have them during their 
school holidays. A distant posting would 
make that virtually impossible. Also, as no 
restriction had been placed on Peter’s com- 
municating with Margaret by letter or tele- 
phone, Brussels offered every advantage. 

The princess and her mother left London 
airport on June 29. Peter was not there to see 
the princess off. They had made their farewells 
in privacy at Clarence House. They would 
still have a few more days together in London 
when she returned from Rhodesia before 
Peter took up his new appointment. 

The next day Townsend flew to Northern 
Ireland with the queen and Prince Philip. And 
the following day while he sat with the queen 
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and the prince at a civic luncheon in Belfast, — 
Buckingham Palace announced that Group © 
Captain Townsend had been posted to the 
British Embassy in Brussels as air attaché. 

The idea of Townsend’s accompanying the - 
queen and the Duke of Edinburgh to North-_ 
ern Ireland came from the queen herself, al- 
though it did not meet with the full approval 
of court officials. But the queen felt it was a 
public gesture of faith in both her sister and 
her airman suitor, who had been a member of 
the royal household for nine years. 

When the royal party arrived back at Lon- — 
don airport from Belfast, Townsend was the 
last to leave the aircraft. The queen was al- 
ready standing by the door of her Rolls-Royce 
when he emerged down the gangway. She 
turned and walked a considerable distance 
across the tarmac to smile warmly and shake — 
his hand. She seemed to be saying with her 
eyes: “Be patient, everything will come out 
all right.” 

Thus ended Peter Townsend’s life at the 
court. | 

It was the queen mother who broke the | 
news to Princess Margaret in Southern Rho-— 
desia. Group Captain Townsend had already | 
left London for Brussels. And in the space it— 
took to tell, the gay princess lost her smile. — 

It was the manner of his going that fretted | 
the princess; not the fact that he would have — 
to go. Margaret knew that before she left | 
London. But a promise had been broken—a 
promise that Townsend would not leave until — 
she returned from Africa. The actual parting 
had come with all the sudden bright-sharp | 
thoroughness of a guillotine. Margaret had 
not expected that. 

Townsend had not broken faith. He had | 
protested without avail against his leaving be-- 
fore the princess returned to London. No | 
doubt those who made this arrangement 
thought they were acting in the best interests | 
of the crown. It was a cruel move and only | 
served to alienate the princess from those who | 
opposed her wishes. It strengthened her de- 
termination to marry Townsend—whatever 
the obstacles. 

True, Townsend was now in exile in Belgium | 
for a year. It was agreed between the queen | 
and Princess Margaret that there should be 
no further move until after the royal tour to | 
Australia and New Zealand, and the return in’ 
May of the next year of the queen and Prince 
Philip to London. The royal family hoped, of) 
course, that during this year of grace Princess | 
Margaret’s ardor for Townsend would have | 
cooled off. Margaret, on the other hand, be-. 
lieved that her steadfast devotion to Peter) 
would be so plain to everyone that a way 
would be found to bless the marriage. That 
was five years ago. The Princess’ devotion to 
Peter Townsend remains unchanged. And in| 
the summer of 1953 there was no question in. 
the mind of the princess: she was going to 
marry Townsend. And Townsend knew this. 

What were the impediments to her marrying 
whom she wished? The first and most impor- 
tant was the Royal Marriages Act. Its provi 
sions require that members of the royal fa: 
ily have to seek the monarch’s authority » 
marry until they reach the age of twenty-five, 
thereafter authority governing their marriag 
passes to Parliament. This act is not a measure 
whose origin and purpose are widely known. 
Passed in 1772 in the reign of George III, it; 
was forced through Parliament in a fit of) 
temper by the king. | 




























































No one is compelled to be a churchman,” 
declared the Report of the Joint Committee o} 
the Convocations of Canterbury and York o 
the Church, Marriage and Divorce, issued in 
1935. That is true, except in the case of oni 
Englishman (or woman). The sovereign is§ 
compelled, so long as the church is estab 
lished, to be a member of the Church of) 
England. And each member of the royal fam: 
ily is, therefore, subject to the rules of th 
Anglican Church until age twenty-five— 
whether they agree with them or not. Thi 
princess was not twenty-five and so require 
her sister’s permission to wed; the queen with 
held it as temporal head of the Church 0} 
England because Townsend was divorced. 





Twenty-four hours before Princess Mar 
garet and her mother flew back to Londo: 
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from their tour in Southern Rhodesia, Group 
Captain Peter Townsend had reported for 
duty as air attaché at the British Embassy in 
Brussels. So began twenty-eight months of 
virtual exile from his homeland. He did make 
occasional visits to London—sometimes on 
Air Ministry duty and on later occasions to 


visit Princess Margaret at Clarence House— - 


but he did not see her until the expiration of 
the agreed period of one year. In the view of 
the court, it was inadvisable that the young 
couple meet openly, so these later visits to the 
princess were made in the strictest secrecy. 
Elaborate “cloak-and-dagger’’ arrangements 
were made for his trips, and to my own knowl- 
edge he came to London and visited the 
princess in Clarence House at least a dozen 
times. Further, they were able to talk to each 
other frequently on the telephone. 

Not for one moment after the group captain 
was exiled to Brussels were the couple per-. 
mitted a normal atmosphere in which to make 
their decision. I say “thei - decision” because 
it has always been suggested that the only 
party who had anything to decide was the 
princess. But of course Group Captain 
Townsend, too, had to consider all the im- 
plications of a possible marriage. His dilemma 
was as great as Princess Margaret’s. In some 
respects it was even greater. 

Only by a recognition of all these facts is it 
possible to appreciate the period of strain 
which Townsend was called on to endure dur- 
ing his two years’ stay in Brussels before the 
final decision—a period of strain, in a sense, 
even greater than he had undergone during 
the Battle of Britain. 

For twenty-eight months in Brussels he 
‘was under the pitiless magnifying glass of 
world publicity, forced to 
endure it, unable to speak. 
It was during this period 
that his real strength of 
character was shown. He 
was forced to live within 
himself—as lonely in the 
friendly, bustling city of 
Brussels as a man living 
alone on some deserted 
Pacific atoll. 

And his position was more complicated by 
the fact that Princess Margaret, whatever may 
be said to the contrary, had agreed to marry 
him when she reached the age of twenty-five. 
But on this his lips had to be sealed. As he 
once said in an ali-revealing sentence: ““The 
word must come from somebody else.” 

Throughout his months of ordeal, when his 
only thought was to spare Princess Margaret, 
he kept his sense of humor. One day he was 
chased at seventy miles an hour by a motor- 
cyclist carrying a photographer on the pillior ; 
they later met. Townsend asked, ‘““What was 
the hurry? Did you think you had your grand- 
mother on the back?” 

When Townsend left London, the “exile” 
was to be for only one year. But it quickiy be- 
came apparent to the queen, the queen mother 
and the other members of the royai iamily 
that the princess was really determined to 
marry Townsend. Margaret then agreed with 
her sister that Peter shoulu remain in Brussels 
until sne was twenty-five. 


Early in 1955, Princess Margaret went on 
a tour of the Caribbean. No doubt many 
around the palace hoped that the trip would 
“get the girl’s mind off the business.”’ Margaret 
_ enjoyed the holiday, fulfilled her duties im- 
| peccably but was never in danger of forgetting 
Peter. 
When the princess got back to London, 
_ Townsend took a fortnight’s leave, but re- 
mained in Brussels. On the Sunday morning 
of March 6, the Sunday Pictorial in London 
announced that Princess Margaret was soon 
“to make this choice: Shall I stay as third in 
. Succession to the throne? or Shall I abdicate 
my right to succession in order to marry a 
divorced man, Group Captain Townsend?” 
This story was sufficient to fill Brussels 
hotels with reporters from all over the world. 
Townsend found himself besieged in his flat. 
On the Tuesday, having consulted the prin- 
cess on the telephone, and his ambassador, 
Sir Christopher Warner, Townsend decided 
to break his silence. He told reporters, when 
he met them outside his flat, “I am sick of 
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being made to hide in my apartment like a 
thief.” 

Once Townsend had decided to meet the 
press he became almost gay, Leaning from 
thé window of his car, he would call to the 
reporters with a little irony in his voice, “‘I say, 
are you trying to get hold of me?” He was like 
a man released from an invisible leash. 


This gaiety, however, was not solely con- 
nected with his decision to come out of hiding. 
Spring was in the air. The royal family had 
done everything they could—at least all that 
they could do at that moment. The slight, 
handsome suitor had been sent off to another 
country. The pretty princess had been ad- 
monished on the responsibilities of her posi- 
tion and her duty to the throne. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had warned her that 
the church could not marry her to a divorced 
man; Sir Winston Churchill, as Prime 
Minister, had exhorted her to remember the 
sad story of her Uncle David. 

If all these people thought that the sun and 
the pomp of a royal tour to the Caribbean 
would make the princess change her mind, 
they were disillusioned. No doubt Townsend, 
while she was away, was a trifle apprehensive. 
He knew the pressures to which she was being 
subjected. Could she withstand them? 

His fears evidently proved groundless. The 
moment the princess was back in Clarence 
House she picked: up her “green line”’ tele- 
phone and called Townsend in Brussels. The 
romance still bloomed; she still intended to 
marry him. That perhaps explained why 
Townsend suddenly appeared carefree. He 
now felt confident that his long period of wait- 
ing would have a happy ending. 

By the middle of August, 

_ editors in Fleet Street and 
elsewhere throughout the 
world were beginning to 
prepare their readers for 

Sunday, August _2]—the 

day that Princess Margaret 

would celebrate her twenty- 
fifth birthday. But every- 
Wa body seemed tc ignore the 
fact tha. though free af 
twenty-five, Margaret, as an heir to the throne, 
still had to reckon with objections from 
Parliament, where the bishops and the High 
Anglican peers in the House of Lords and 
the powerful Nonconformist back-benchers 
in the House of Commons could make trouble. 
The question was: Could Margaret trade her 


- right of succession to the throne for marriage 


with the man of her choice? The lurid tabloids 
were headlining August 21 as the day “she can 
marry whom she pleases.” 

All that Buckingham Palace would say 
about the princess’ birthday was that there 
would be a quiet royal-family picnic beside 
Scotland’s granite, ivy-colored, many-turreted 
Balmoral Castle. “Ruby” (Robina Mac- 
Donald, her personal maid) would tiptoe up- 
stairs and waken the princess with a cup of 
tea and her first Happy Birthday. Then there 
would be prayers, breakfast of grilled herrings, 
the usual reading of the Sunday, newspapers 
with her mother, after which the whole family 


would gather in the green drawing room for: 
- the opening of birthday presents arriving at 


the castle in sealed red mailbags. The party 
would then attend service at the parish church 
of Crathie. 

Early in September, Townsend flew to Lon- 
don for the European air attachés’ conference 
at the Air Ministry and the Farnborough Air 
Show. This time he did not see Princess Mar- 
garet, who was still at Balmoral.- But there 
must have been a good many telephone con- 
versations, the couple making arrangements 
for their meeting later in October when Peter 
was to take leave. 

On Saturday, October 1, the Prime Minis- 
ter, now Sir Anthony Eden, flew-north with 
Lady Eden to be guests for the weekend of the 
queen at Balmoral. The visit was important. 
The queen now knew that her sister had 
definitely decided to marry Townsend. Al- 
though there had been many informal dis- 
cussions two years earlier, when Sir Winston 
Churchill was Premier, this meeting with Sir 
Anthony was the first formal discussion. 

The queen discussed the problem on Satur- 
day evening alone with Sir Anthony before 
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dinner, and after dinner the Prime Minister 
talked with Princess Margaret. Sir Anthony 
made the position of his cabinet quite clear. 
It was correct that under the Royal Marriages 
Act, Princess Margaret, now twenty-five, 
merely had to give notice in writing to the 
Privy Council of her intention to marry Group 
Captain Townsend, and if Parliament did not 
object within one year, the wedding could 
take place. But if the princess wished to retain 
her royal status, then the marriage would be 
opposed by the government and resolutions 
introduced in both houses of Parliament. 
The Prime Minister recognized that the 
government resolutions might not be carried, 
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but he was confident that they would be. 
Further, the government’s views were sup- 
ported by the commonwealth governments. 

Therefore, if the princess was to marry 
Group Captain Townsend, said Sir Anthony, 
it would be necessary to ask Parliament to 
pass a bill, the terms of which would: 

Deprive Princess Margaret and her issue of 
all rights of succession to the throne. 

Deprive her of her right to function as a 
Counselor of State, which she, with others of 
the royal family, would exercise when the sov- 
ereign was incapacitated or during a long ab- 
sence from the country. 

Deprive her of the £6000 which she receives 
under the civil list, and £15,000 a year which 
she would receive on marriage. 

Nor did the Prime Minister think it prac- 
tical that at first Princess Margaret and her 
husband should live in England. He did not 
suggest that the couple should be permanently 
exiled, as has virtually happened in the case 
of the Windsors. 


From political sources at the time, I was in- 
formed that this was not all that Sir Anthony 
had to say to both the queen and the princess. 
Whichever course was chosen, he felt it his 
duty to state that some irreparable damage 
would be done to the standing of royalty. In 
this he had the full support of the Marquess of 
Salisbury, Lord President of the Council and 
Leader of the House of Lords. 

It must have been a great shock for the 
princess to find herself ranged against such a 
formidable opponent as Salisbury—an op- 
ponent, as a friend said, “‘with 450 years’ ex- 
perience behind him,” and whose ancestor 
had sent Mary, Queen of Scots, to the block to 
save the throne for Elizabeth the First. But, 
having got over the initial shock, she now 
showed even more determination than ever to 
marry Townsend. 

On Wednesday, October 12, 1955, the gay- 
est Princess Margaret that Scotland had seen 
all the summer stepped from her car at Aber- 
deen station. She was smiling and radiant. 

Also on October 12, across the Channel, 
Group Captain Townsend was leaving Brus- 
sels. From the Sussex airport to London he 
was followed by a cavalcade of press cars and 
photographers on motorcycles. He drove 
straight to the London flat of the Marquess 
of Abergavenny in Lowndes Square, off 
Knightsbridge. This flat is mostly used by 
Lord Rupert Nevill, the marquess’ brother. 


Lord Rupert, a friend of the royal family and - 


of Townsend, had been at Balmoral Castle 
a few days earlier to make all the arrangements 
for looking after Peter during his stay in 
London. Other friends of the royal family had 
also been alerted, as well as friends of Prin- 
cess Margaret, to provide the couple with hos- 
pitality while they reached their difficult final 
decision. 

But at that moment there was not much 
doubt about the answer. Townsend had a 
confident smile when he arrived at Lowndes 
Square. The next morning the princess looked 
wonderfully happy as she left Euston Station 
and drove to Clarence House. 

This, however, was only the beginning of 
nineteen days of tension—nineteen days of 
near crisis. What had begun as a simple and 
sentimental story of a princess in love was to 
become a crisis that deeply involved institu- 
tions close to the heart of every Englishman: 
the crown and the established church. In the 
beginning it seemed that almost everyone 
was on the side of romance. Margaret, the 
nation’s royal darling, should be allowed to 
marry the “‘man she loves,”’ people were say- 
ing. It did not seem to matter that her choice, 
the airman who had been her father’s equerry, 
was a commoner; it mattered only a little that 
at forty-one he was sixteen years older than 
she; it would matter only to some that he was 
a divorced man with two sons. 

At first it seemed so easy: let Margaret sim- 
ply renounce her rights to the succession, and 
then she would be free. What would she do 
for money? It was suggested that a large sum 


| could be settled on her from the estate left by 


Queen Mary. All that the princess would be 
losing would be an unlikely chance to be 
queen herself. 

This was a deceptive atmosphere for both 
Townsend and the princess, but soon it was 


to be seen that it was not all that simple. No 
act of Princess Margaret and no act of Par- 
liament could sever her entirely from the fact 
of her birth. Margaret of Windsor is a princess 
of Great Britain and the commonwealth; her 
sister is head of the established church, a 
church whose present laws forbid the re- 
marriage of divorced persons and deny its 
sacraments to those who flout that proscrip- 
tion. 


At 6:20 the evening of October 13, Town- 
send came down the steps at Lowndes Square 
and walked across the road to his green 
Renault Fregate. He was hatless, as usual, and 
had changed his tweed suit for a double- 
breasted dark gray lounge suit and pearl tie. 
Nervously he fumbled with the door key of 
his car as he told reporters once more, “You'll 
have to wait and see.” 

He drove straight to Clarence House, park- 
ing his car in Ambassador’s Court. He walked 
across to a small door marked ‘Household 
Officers.”* For a moment he paused, uncertain. 
“Is this the door or is it the next one?” he 
asked aloud. “They've altered things a bit. 
No, it must be this one.” 

At a touch of the bell the door was opened 
by a young man in a dark suit. For a moment 
they chatted and then the door closed. 

The queen mother was not present at this 
meeting. She was against the proposed mar- 
riage and she used the argument with her 
daughter that her father, the late king, would 
have opposed such a marriage. It was painful 
to the queen mother to take this attitude. She 
had always been fond of Townsend and she 
knew her late husband’s feelings toward the 
young equerry. But she also knew where her 
daughter’s duty lay. She was more rigid in 
her attitude than the queen. The latter would 
do her duty—and did so—but if Margaret 
had decided to marry Townsend, the elder 
sister would not have indulged in recrimina- 
tions. She would have wished her sister life- 
long happiness. 

It was 8:10 p.m. before Townsend left Clar- 
ence House on this first meeting. They had 
been together two hours. He came out the 
same back door—but it was the last time he 
was to use the servants’ entrance. Ever after- 
ward he either used the garden entrance 
through St. James’s Palace or drove in through 
the main gates. Townsend was now a suitor 
for the princess’ hand in marriage. 

As he walked across Ambassador's Court 
to his car he was surrounded by reporters. To 
them he said, “I am sorry, but I can’t say any- 
thing. I am going back to Lowndes Square 
where I shall turn in early. I'm feeling pretty 
tired.” 

Back at Lowndes Square, he was again 
besieged by reporters. One said, “You don’t 
know what a state the newspapers are in about 
this.”” Townsend quipped: “You don’t know 
what a state I’m in.” 
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On Friday afternoon the princess and the 
group captain left London to spend the week- 
end in the country at Allanbay Park, the 
twenty-room home in Berkshire of Major 
and Mrs. Wills. As soon as the princess left 
London, a statement was issued from Clar- 
ence House in an attempt to “damp down” 
newspaper speculation: 


In view of the varied reports which have been 
published, the press secretary to the queen is 
authorized to say that no announcement con- 
cerning Princess Margaret's personal future is at 
present contemplated. 

The princess has asked the press secretary to 
express the hope that the press and public will 
extend to Her Royal Highness their customary 
courtesy and co-operation in respecting her 
privacy. 


The interpretation which political com- 
mentators put on this announcement was 
that only official formalities had to be com- 
pleted for the betrothal to be announced. 

So that weekend world attention was 
focused on a sleepy Berkshire village with its 
scattered farmhouses and quaint old English 
inn. 

Everybody, of course, knew the difficulties 


and the dilemma in which Margaret and Peter _ 


found themselves. And, in truth, everybody 
was sympathetic. It was too naive to expect 
silence just because a request had been made 
for privacy. 

The Manchester Guardian made this out- 
spoken comment on the morning after the 
communiqué requesting privacy: 


. .. Whether it will have much effect is another 
matter . . . whatever our distaste for sensational- 
ism and emotionalism we have also to recognize 
that in the affairs of the queen’s sister we touch 
matters of state—and church—that are of public 
concern. 


The editorial then pointed out that the 
months of discussion had brought out that the - 
mass of the people believed “firmly that the 
princess should marry whom she wants, 
whether noble or commoner, single man or 
divorcé, so long as he is a British Protestant.” 

The Guardian then claimed there was 
“growing impatience with obsolete forms like 
the Royal Marriages Act and tne technicali- 
ties a spiteful king introduced to hurt his fam- 
ily a hundred and eighty years ago.” The pro- 
visions of the act were described as “non- 
sense.” 


. .. To invoke any of this mumbo-jumbo now 
would be ridiculous. Better repeal the act 
straightaway as a matter of grace and fair play. 


Dealing with the question of the renuncia- — 


tion of succession by the princess, the Guard- 
ian asked: 


Why should this be so? Her accession is a 
very remote chance with a young sovereign and 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 192 
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“What I wouldn’t give for a figure like that!” How 
often have you said that—perhaps as you've caught 
a glimpse of Anita Ekberg on the cover of a maga- 
zine or seen Ann Miller step across the screen? 

But have you ever stopped to think that today’s 
glamorous movie stars weren't all born with wasp- 
like waists .. . or bird-like appetites? 

Fact is, most of today’s actresses—and actors— 
admit to a weakness for pie a la mode and other 
culinary delights. And in the “weights and meas- 
urements” department, this can add up to trouble 
—particularly in Hollywood where the movie cam- 
era has the disconcerting habit of making two 
pounds look like ten. 

Well, how does movieland cope with this 
“weighty” problem? Today, they've found an an- 
swer that’s changed the whole reducing picture. 
_ Hollywood stars now control their appetites—with 
a “candy that makes you thin!” 

Beautiful example of how well this method 
works is popular Alexis Smith with a figure that 
would make any girl green with envy. 

Lunching one day at a famous Hollywood res- 
taurant, a close friend quizzed her. “Alexis, how 
do you do it? There you are ordering that divine 
French pastry while I’m munching on lettuce leaves 
—yet who has the roly-poly middle? Me! Tell me, 
what’s your secret?” 

Alexis laughed. “Why, darling, there’s no real 
secret! | simply keep in shape the way Nature in- 
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to the stars ? 


Here’s Hollywood’s secret of weight control. 


By Jean Manning 
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tended me to—by not overeating.” Then she took 
out two small, square candies. “See these? They 
help me keep my appetite—and weight—under con- 
trol. And I wouldn’t go anywhere without a few!” 

But how, you may wonder. could candy possibly 
do that? The explanation is simple. This is no ordi- 
nary, old-fashioned candy. (Nor, for that matter, 
is it a modern drug in disguise.) It’s a special, low- 
calorie, vitamin-and-mineral enriched candy called 
Ayds. And, from all reports, it works on an entirely 
different principle from anything in the past. It is, 
in fact, an “appetite deterrent.” Taken as directed 
before meals, it curbs the appetite so you automati- 
cally eat less and lose weight. And what a “salva- 
tion” it’s been for Hollywood—particularly at role- 
casting time! 

A case in point was that of attractive Ann Miller. 
Given the chance at a much coveted role in MGM’s 
“Opposite Sex,” Ann decided to check her meas- 
urements before the test. The tape measure re- 
vealed she'd put on a few pounds. “Not enough to 
show though,” thought Ann. But, oh, the nasty 
tricks that camera can play! And with Vista-Vision 
... Well, the director just couldn’t risk it! Ann’s 
weight had to come down a bit more—or no part! 

Luckily, Ann had the answer to her problem. 
She had heard of Ayds. “I learned my lesson once 
and for all,” remarked Ann the night of the Pre- 
miére. “Even with all the dancing I do, I found 
that exercise alone is not enough. That’s why I now 
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Advertisement 
depend on Ayds to control my appetite and my 
weight.” Incidentally, Ann used the chewy caramel 
kind first, but the last time changed to the new 
chocolate fudge-type Ayds. (She says these just 
melt in your mouth.) 

What drew the attention of the movie colony to 
this amazing candy was an article in a leading 
national magazine. Based on a report published in 
a Medical Journal, it told of a clinical investigation 
at a famous Boston Medical Center, conducted by 
six doctors to determine the value of “appetite de- 
terrents” in achieving weight loss. 

More than two hundred overweight men and 
women were given leading weight-reducing prod- 
ucts, while a selected number were given a strict 
diet alone. The results? At the end of the 60-day 
test, the doctors discovered that those following the 
Ayds Plan lost the most weight—almost three times 
as much as those on the strict diet alone. What’s 
more, the Ayds users suffered no hunger pangs, no 
sleeplessness or unpleasant side-effects. A startling 
revelation! And a discovery that just couldn’t go 
unheralded in Hollywood, where a lovely figure is 
often worth more than a beautiful face. 

One actress who has been blessed with both 
good looks and lovely lines (36-22%-34) is Lita 
Baron, known off-screen as Mrs. Rory Calhoun. 
She’s 5’ 3”, weighs 110 pounds. Yet even she has 
been heard to say: “Staying down to your ideal 
weight is sometimes hard—until you discover Ayds. 
But once you do—it’s such a natural, safe way to 
trim off weight and then *control it. Why, with 
Ayds, a woman—or a man—can take off lots of 
pounds or just a few—and without drastic dieting!” 

And there you have it from one of Hollywood’s 
loveliest. When it comes to the question of trim- 
ming off that “too, too solid flesh,” we all need help. 
The reason why Anita Ekberg, Mrs. George Brent 
—and dozens of others—have made it a habit to 
reduce their food intake—with this “candy that 
makes you thin.” a 

As Pamela Mason, talented wife of actor James 
Mason, commented: “Losing weight isn’t easy 
when you're depending on will power alone. But 
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when you reduce with Ayds, you never feel hun- 
gry. You eat what you want—but you want less.” 
Naturally, we all can’t “measure up” to Holly- 
wood’s glamour gals, but Ayds will help any woman 
(or man) toward a slimmer figure. Before reduc- 
ing, see your doctor. Have him write for the Medical 
Journal Report. Then go to your drug or depart- 
ment store for a box of Ayds—regular vanilla 
caramel or new chocolate fudge-type. 
© 1958, Campana Co, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 190 
two young children ahead of her. And even if it 
were not remote, would the idea of a nonroyal 
consort be so terrible if our democracy means 
anything? 

There remains the question of the attitude of 
the Church of England, or rather a section of the 
Church of England, and of the Roman Catholic 
Church to marriage with the innocent party of a 
divorce. On that there is only one thing to be said. 
If we can have a Prime Minister, cat inei minis- 
ters, judges who are “innocent parties” we can, 
without feeling unduly disturbed in our moral 
fiber, give the same latitude to the queen’s sister. 


The Saturday at Allanbay Park, the prin- 
cess and Townsend strolled through the rose 








garden to the lake. After dinner, Margaret 
played the piano. Peter lounged in an arm- 
chair. There was not very much serious talk 
between them. Margaret had really made up 
her mind. Now she was content to spend her 
first full day with Townsend for several years. 

The next day, Sunday, the princess drove 
with Mrs. Wills to the Royal Chapel at 
Windsor Castle for the morning service. Town- 
send stayed behind, but did run to a corner of 
the drive to wave them good-by. Margaret 
seemed in a gay mood and peeped through the 
rear window of the car to see if they were being 
followed. After the service she chatted for 
more than half an hour with the queen 
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mother. On the return journey to Allanbay, 
the princess seemed in a thoughtful mood. 
Had her mother said something to upset her? 
Although the princess had decided to marry 
Townsend, there is no doubt that emotionally 
she was still torn between her love for the 
man and her devotion to the church. 

That evening after dinner, I think that the 
princess and Townsend must have begun seri- 
ously to consider their position. Could they go 
through with the marriage in the face of fam- 
ily, church and political opposition? Doubts 
must have crept into the minds of both. But the 
decision must rest with the princess. If she 
wished marriage—as she had repeatedly said 
she did—then he would be a very happy man. 
Was their love, however, strong enough to 
overcome all obstacles? 

On Monday the princess and Townsend, in 
separate cars, returned to London.From Mon- 
day there began a series of private dinner 
parties—the princess and Townsend being 
guests of intimate friends of Margaret. Town- 
send was either drinking a sherry alone with 
the princess at Clarence House or eating with 
her in other people’s houses. Why should he 
not have been invited to dinner at Clarence 
House by the queen mother? One cannot help 
asking: How could two persons faced with 
such a dilemma reach a sane decision in such 
an atmosphere and under such conditions? 
One can almost feel embarrassed for their din- 
ner hosts, discreetly withdrawing from the 
drawing room to give the lovers half an hour 
to themselves. At the 
time, an American jour- 
nalist friend asked me, 
“How do you court a 
British princess?” And 
then added, “Does she 
ever get a chance to 
throw her arms round 
her suitor and give him 
a kiss without prying 
eyes?” 

Princess Margaret and 
Townsend fell in love 
because they had in the 
past every opportunity 
to do so. They had 
spent many hours, even 
days, together alone. 
They understood each | wr 
other thoroughly—their aac: 
whims, their idiosyn- 
crasies, their mutual interests such as theology, 
music and literature. Perhaps basically Mar- 
garet is amore gay woman than Townsend a 
gay man. There is something of the ascetic in 
his make-up; I think that all his life he had 
been searching for the truth. 

Tuesday was a key day in the crisis. The 
queen had returned to Buckingham Palace 
from Balmoral. In the afternoon the cabinet 
met for two hours. Salisbury, who had been to 
Balmoral in August for a Privy Council meet- 
ing, was present. 

It would not be true to say that the cabinet 
formally discussed the princess’ desire to 
marry Townsend, but there was a lengthy in- 
formal talk among the ministers without the 
presence of the Secretary of the Cabinet and 
the taking of minutes. 


face itself. Since 
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The distinguished London correspondent 
of the New York Times, Mr. Drew Middle- 
ton, close friend of Eden, cabled to his news- 


paper: 


The crux of the matter is not whether Mar- 
garet should marry Townsend—there does not 
seem to be much public opposition to that—but 
how the marriage is to be accomplished without 
jolting the delicate relationship of the crown, 
church and government that stands at the apex of 
British authority. 


In that sentence lay the strength of Salis- 
bury’s arguments: Could the government be a 
willing party to something from which the 
queen had been forced by her position as De- 
fender of the Faith to withhold sanction? 
Moreover Salisbury was also able to point 
out that the commonwealth countries would 
disapprove of the marriage unless Margaret 
gave up her royal titles, and yet would agree 
with great reluctance to her surrendering her 
right of succession. Any act which the British 
Parliament made law to ease the way for the 


I knew that good, like bad, becomes 
a routine, that the temporary tends 
to endure, that what is external per- 
meates to the inside, and that the 
mask, given time, comes to be the 


and delirium have lasting effects, | 
saw no reason why good will, clarity 
of mind and just practice would not 
have their effects too. 
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marriage would require also the approval, 
under the terms of the Statute of Westminster, 
of all the commonwealth parliaments. 

While all this argument was going on in 10 
Downing Street, Townsend was driving his 
green Renault through the iron-studded black 
gates of Clarence House. It was his second 
visit. This time he was using the entrance re- 
served for members of the royal family. 


I was 4:10 when he went in. He stayed for 
two hours. A few minutes after he left, the 
princess, gay and smiling, drove to Claridge’s 
Hotel for a reception in her honor by the 
Royal Air Force Cinema Corporation. It was 
her first official engagement after her summer 
holiday. Wearing an emerald silk cocktail 
dress with gathered neckline and sleeves, she 
was greeted by the Air Minister, Lord de 
PIsle and Dudley. They chatted to film chiefs 
and while talking to Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Francis Fogarty the princess sipped a cham- 
pagne cocktail and smoked a cigarette through 
a long black holder. 

While Margaret was at Claridge’s, Eden had 
driven across from Downing Street to Buck- 


oe 


s 


ingham Palace for an audience with the queen. , 


The Prime Minister in a ninety-minute talk 
was able to inform the queen of his cabinet’s 
views and to stress the attitude of Salisbury. 
No doubt it was convenient to Eden, a di- 
vorced man who had married again—the sec- 
ond time to Clarissa Churchill, a niece of Win- 
ston Churchill—to use Salisbury as the spear- 
head of attack. 

Eden then put the 
terms of marriage if 
Princess Margaret re- 
fused to withdraw: re- 
nunciation of her place 
of third in line to the 
succession, and. retire- 
mentto private life. And 
that carried with it for- 
feiture of her income 
underthecivillist—£15,- 
000 a year on marrying. 
The next day, Wednes- 
day, the princess and 
Townsend did not 
meet—the first day they 
had not done so since 
they had both returned 
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send slipped out of London and went to see 


his son Giles at Eton College. Meanwhile, 
the princess left London to present new 
colors to the First Battalion of the Highland 
Light Infantry at Bulford Camp in Wiltshire. 


She used words that were to prove prophetic: — 


“History is not made by a few outstanding 
actions. It is made remorselessly . . . by devo- 
tion to duty, by steadiness in times of anxiety, 
by discipline in waiting...” 

The following evening the princess and 
Townsend went to the whitewashed mews 
house of Major and Mrs. Wills in Kinnerton 
Street, in fashionable Belgravia. 

There was no question of Margaret and 
Townsend’s being seen together in public, al- 
though it is a little difficult to understand by 
what mental processes a decision was reached 
forbidding them such freedom. 

This Thursday was an important day be- 
cause it had been intimated to the Prime Min- 


ister, Sir Anthony Eden, that there seemed lit- — 


tle possibility of the princess’ changing her 
mind. At ten-thirty the cabinet began to meet 
in Downing Street.Consideration was immedi- 
ately given to the terms of a Bill of Renuncia- 
tion, that would be placed before Parliament 


The tension was building up. But the prin- 
cess remained resolute. 

On Friday morning the princess attended 
the unveiling by the queen of the national 
memorial to her father, King George VI, in 
Carlton Gardens, overlooking the Mall. Her — 
photographs walking behind the queen 
mother showed her smiling and looking happy. 

In the afternoon she had an engagement at — 
the East India Docks. And that night she was” 
again with Townsend, this time at the home of — 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael Brand. 

On Saturday evening Townsend again spent 
an hour or so with the princess at Clarence 
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louse. This must have been a vital meeting. 
‘he next day the princess was to spend with 
1e queen and Prince Philip at Windsor Cas- 
e. And yet it would appear from subsequent 
vents that when Townsend went back to 
owndes Square he knew that the princess was 

ill unwavering in her determination. 

It was now more than a week since Town- 
end had arrived back in London. The news- 
fapers had dogged the footsteps of both him 
. id the princess, struggling to make significant 

ssip of every transient expression. But the 

illating “‘will-she-or-won’t-she”’ speculation 
f{ the keyhole peepers had become only a 
kling obbligato behind sterner voices. 


or days it had been stressed by court offi- 
jals, politicians and, of course, prelates that 
he sad, harassed young princess was not being 
pibjected to outside pressures. In a word, she 
‘as completely free to make up her own mind 
5 to whether she wished to marry Group 
faptain Peter Townsend or not. 
| But all these statements were really only 
alf-truths. In fact, the princess was in a men- 
land physical strait jacket. She was not free 
» marry whom she liked. She never had been. 
nd she is not free to do so today. 
| In the press and pulpit, in the ‘‘pub” and the 
arbershop, in the family parlor and the public 
ark, the British people were voicing their 
mmpathy, their shock, their approval, their 
sapproval or their angry impatience at the 
hole affair. 
|The circumstances were becoming familiar 
hough to permit a few small and very English 
‘kes about it. In Punch, then under the ed- 
orship of Malcolm Muggeridge, critic of 
yyalty, was a cartoon depicting an impres- 
onable child thoughtfully counting the peas 
iher plate to the words, “Tinker, tailor, sol- 
er, group captain.” A BBC comedian asked 
s straight man to read the day’s news. “They 
id tea together again,” intoned the other. 
But back of the little jokes and the large 
fimonitions, a disquieting uncertainty hung 
er the nation. It would be untrue to suggest 
at anybody in Britain expected that the 
incess’ romance with her divorced com- 
fioner would end in the collapse of the British 
rone, or believed it would cause more than a 
hssing disruption in government. What it 
nuld do, and some felt had.already done, 
as to damage a faith already weakened by 
peated blows. 
The monarchy had been dealt a severe blow 
' the abdication of King Edward VIII, now 
uke of Windsor. Those who sought in the 
argaret-Townsend crisis to draw a parallel 
§}th that crown crisis were wrong. There was 
» pt much to compare in the two. Edward was 
e king-emperor, the personal embodiment 
the sovereign power in a Britain still gov- 
ned by Victorian standards. Margaret was a 
Hincess in a predominantly socialist-minded 
ite, with little hope of ascending the throne. 
When Edward chose the course of abdica- 
m, six-year-old Margaret herself asked with 
ide eyes, “Are they going to chop off his 
ad?” In choosing to give upzhis throne, Ed- 
urd made himself, in the eyes of some Eng- 
Jhmen, something less than a man without a 
| fad. The people let him go, and anointed his 
lscientious youngen brother George, Mar- 
et’s father. 
his leads one to just this thought: When 
§igiand was subjected to the first real threat 
/ cross-Channel conquest since 1066, King 
fPorge looked for his protection not to the 
#mored earls and barons of his ancestors but 
}} a new aristocracy of young men flying 
itfires and Hurricanes. And one of their 
ightest stars was Peter Townsend. 
‘After Townsend had left Clarence House on 
turday evening, Princess Margaret drove to 
indsor Castle. The next day she attended, 
th her sister and Prince Philip, divine serv- 
' at the Royal Chapel. After lunch the queen 
d her husband sat and talked with Mar- 
et before a log fire in the green drawing 
i 





om of the Victoria Tower, Windsor Castle. 
is was the first occasion during the 
Bsis—and it was to be the last—for the 
Wee to discuss alone the family problem. 
There is no evidence, and I do not think 
"re was any at that important meeting, of 
her the queen or Prince Philip exerting ex- 
Me pressure on Princess Margaret. But the 


é 


queen, in doing her duty as she saw it, would 
have to review the full consequences to the 
princess and possible consequences to the 
crown of the proposed marriage. Princess 
Margaret was well aware of the reasons why 
the queen could not consent to the marriage. 
The queen, by her coronation vows, was the 
Defender of the Faith. But more important, 
an anointed sovereign is a priestly person. The 
sovereign, therefore, could not consent, or 
even condone, a marriage which offended the 
established church. 

What could have taken place at that meet- 
ing on Sunday afternoon at Windsor Castle? 
It is safe to conjecture that it was agreed if the 
princess married Townsend, it should be a 
civil marriage. I have always understood the 
princess assured her sister that this type of 
ceremony was also the wish of Townsend. 

It was further agreed that Parliament 


should be asked to pass a biil which would | 


strip the princess of all her royal obligations 
and that she would forfeit her income under 
the civil list. 

The latter created complications. How were 
the couple to live after marriage? Contrary to 
general belief, the princess is not a rich woman 
in her own right. She has inherited money 
from both her grandmother, Queen Mary, and 
her father. But the income from this capital 
would not have been sufficient for the newly 
married couple to live on, at least on the lavish 
scale to which Margaret had been accustomed. 

The queen had to point out to her sister 
that Townsend was an officer serving in the 
Royal Air Force dependent largely on his 
service pay and allowances. He had no other 
job and had been trained for none. If he mar- 
ried the princess it might be embarrassing for 
both of them if he stayed on in the Air Force. 
But what would he do if he retired from the 
service? These were unpleasant truths, but 
they had to be said. 

Further, it seemed difficult to see how the 
couple could live in England—at least for 
some while—after their marriage. Many com- 
plications would arise. Townsend as a di- 
vorced man could not go into the royal en- 
closure at Ascot. Nor could he attend state 
banquets at the palace if the queen wished to 
invite her sister. 

And yet, in spite of all these obstacles, the 
princess had to tell her sister and brother-in- 
law that she was too deeply in love with Town- 
send to give him up. The die seemed cast. 

Thus began a new week of suspense for the 
people. Surely the decision could not now be 
long delayed? 

On Monday afternoon Townsend spent 
ninety minutes with the princess alone at 
Clarence House. Presumably she told him 
what must have passed between her and her 
sister and brother-in-law. It is my belief that 
Townsend now began to have doubts about 
the wisdom of their contemplated marriage. 
Could they be happy if they married under the 
conditions which were being imposed? Had 
he the right to ask the princess, born of royal 
estate, to give it all up and become an ordi- 
nary woman? Would their love be strong 
enough to endure the years of strain that 
would be imposed upon them by the restric- 
tions under which their marriage took place? 
Would not the princess in time feel that their 
marriage offended her religious conscience? 
Also there was the problem of Communion, 
to which the princess must attach much im- 
portance. 


eee was One more argument. That morn- 
ing, the fact that the princess could not have 
her royal cake and eat it, too, had been 
brought home to her with the force of a thun- 
derbolt. When she opened her Times—which 
up to then had maintained a stern silence on 
her romance—she read: 


Wedlock with a divorced man would require 
the princess to enter into a union which vast 
numbers of her sister’s people, all sincerely anx- 
ious for her lifelong happiness, cannot in all con- 
science regard as a marriage. 


In this no-longer-gay romance there were no 
villains, only victims. 

There was no chance that Parliament would 
make the princess’ lot easier by so amending 
the Royal Marriages Act as to eliminate the 
necessity of a choice. The alternatives before 
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the princess—and, of course, Townsend— 
had become hard and clear. The hour had 
come for a painful choice. 

Just before six o’clock on Wednesday eve- 
ning Townsend called again at Clarence 
House. This must have been the most dis- 
tressing ninety minutes that this young couple 
would ever be called upon to have together. 
No longer could the decision be postponed. 

The couple at last recognized that it was not 
in the best interests of the crown and of the 
princess for the marriage to take place. They 
were deeply in love with each other, but 
could their marriage in such controversial cir- 
cumstances bring lasting happiness to them 
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(and their children)? The obstacles seemed in- 
surmountable. The decision had to be in the 
ultimate the princess’, but it required the cour- 
age of a man to help her reach that final con- 
clusion. There is no doubt—in fact, the prin- 
cess made it clear in her communiqué—that 
Peter gave her the necessary courage. And 
that does not detract from the sacrifice which 
this young woman made by putting duty be- 
fore love. 

At the end of ninety minutes the marriage 
was off. If this distressed couple were near to 
tears, it would not be surprising. 

After a few minutes, the queen mother was 
asked to join them. They told her of their 
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brave decision. And that night the queen knew 
that Princess Margaret had chosen the path of 
duty. 

But even if the princess and Townsend had 
taken the decision which so many had prayed 
for, there was in their decision a condition 
which filled the family with apprehension. The 
princess insisted on issuing a communiqué 
which would make it clear to all the world that 
she loved Group Captain Townsend and that 
she would always love him. Further, she in- 
sisted that she and Townsend should spend 
one more weekend in a friend’s house before 
they parted. 

The latter proposal was agreed to and it was 
further agreed that the ideal family for them to 
stay with should be Lord Rupert Nevill and 
his wife at Uckfield in Sussex. 

But the battle over the statement was to 
continue for many days. 

By Friday morning the excitement, the 
strain, the uncertainty in Britain had reached 
such a pitch that it could not long continue. 
In a nation which sets such store by seemli- 
ness, the situation was too unseemly to last. 
What had begun as a simple and sentimental 
story of a princess in love had become, in the 
eyes of the nation, a crisis that deeply involved 
institutions close to the heart of every Briton: 
the crown and the established church. 

The morning began by the queen’s presiding 
over a meeting of the Privy Council at Buck- 
ingham Palace. Then the Duke of Edinburgh 
drove to Northolt airport to fly himself in a 
four-engined Heron of the Queen’s Flight to 
Scotland. And it also became known that the 
queen was to travel by the overnight train to 
join her husband. 

But before the queen left, a sad-faced prin- 
cess, during the afternoon, went to Bucking- 
ham Palace to see her sister. 

About the same time the queen mother 
drove from Clarence House to the Royal 
Lodge in Windsor Great Park. What could all 
this mean? Surely this exodus of the royal 
family from London must mean that the prin- 
cess had decided to marry Townsend. Re- 
porters were tapping every available source 
for news. 

Townsend drove to Uckfield for dinner on 
Friday evening and after the meal he and the 
princess were left alone to consider the terms 
of the statement which she wished to issue. 

Until the early hours of the morning the two 
talked about the wording of the communique. 
Sentences were scribbled on pieces of paper, 
only to be torn up. But at last they agreed on 
what they would say. Most of the words were 
written by Townsend. 

On Saturday afternoon, after the princess 
and Townsend had walked hand in hand in 
the garden during the morning, Capt. Oliver 
Dawnay, the queen mother’s private secre- 
tary, arrived at Uckfield to receive the draft of 
the communiqué. But this thirty-five-year-old 
ex-Guards officer came as more than a mes- 
senger. He was instructed by the queen and 
the queen mother to make a last-minute at- 
tempt to persuade the princess nor to issue a 
statement. On this the princess was adamant. 


Dawnng drove back to London. 

Dawnay arrived again on Sunday after- 
noon. This time he was instructed by the 
queen and the queen mother to secure the de- 
letion of one phrase. Margaret had insisted on 
the inclusion of a sentence—written by her- 
self—which read: “I have been strengthened 
by the unfailing support and devotion of 
Group Captain Townsend.” Dawnay tact- 
fully explained that it would be better if the 
phrase “‘and devotion” were omitted. Margaret 
dug her toes in. It is even said that she threat- 
ened to go back on her decision and marry 
Townsend unless the communiqué was issued 
exactly as she and the group captain had 
drafted it. 

The palace bowed to her wishes. 

Sunday evening was the last evening that 
the princess and Peter Townsend were to 
spend alone. Afterward, friends of the royal 
family said that the princess made a promise 
to Townsend which explains so much of what 
has happened since. The princess said she was 
too deeply in love with him ever to marry any- 
one else. And that was why she was insistent 
that her statement to be issued on the morrow 
should make this abundantly clear. 
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There is no reason to believe that To 
accepted such a promise. It would not have 
been fair of him to ask her to remain un 
ried. And to prove this he left England for tv 
years. Such an act was to give her complete 
freedom, and he could not then be accused o 
in any way interfering in her life. . 

The princess agreed that it was better in or 
der to satisfy public opinion that he should gg 
away. But it would not alter her feelings 
ward him, nor would it alter her intention not 
to marry anyone else. 

On Monday at teatime—that all-importani 
hour to all Britons—the group captain set ow! 
from Lowndes Square in his green Renaul 
for his last drive to Clarence House. 


nsend 


Soon afterward the princess issued 

statement of simple dignity and sincerity; a 
also of remarkable candor. It dispelled any 
possible doubts—as she was determined { 
should—that she deeply loved Group Capta 
Townsend. Love came through every line ir 
the statement. Nor was there any doubt thai 
her love was returned and that, with all her 
heart, she wished to marry him. But afte 
three weeks of torment she had taken the 
revocable step. She had surrendered the lov 
of her life because of her religious faith ane 
her duty to the commonwealth. 

This was her statement: 


I would like it to be known that I have decid 
not to marry Group Captain Townsend. [ ha’ 
been aware that, subject to my renouncing my 
rights of succession, it might have been possi Dk 
for me to contract a civil marriage. But, mindft 
of the church’s teachings that Christian marriagi 
is indissoluble, and conscious of my duty to th) 
commonwealth, I have resolved to put these cor 
siderations before others. | have reached this de} 
cision entirely alone, and in doing so I have beej 
strengthened by the unfailing support and deve 
tion of Group Captain Townsend. I am deepl] 
grateful for the concern of all those who havi 


constantly prayed for my happiness. * 
(Signed) MARGARET. 
Monday, October 31, 1955. Fa 


At 6:17, pale and tense, Townsend droy 
away from Clarence House to Lownde 
Square. A few minutes later he came out antF 
asked a reporter to guide him out of Londe 
toward Sussex. This time there was no polic# 


«ll 


escort. ry 
EPILOGUE 


I think the time has come to reveal the factt 
about what has happened between Princes 
Margaret and Peter Townsend since the 
decided in the autumn of 1955 not to ma 
The publication of the truth is in their bes# 
interests. z 

After the decision of 1955, Peter Townsen 
went back to his official duties in Brussels. 
decided to drive round the world, and write 
book about it. He suggested that I shoul 
come over to see him and discuss the prot 
pects. He had doubts about his ability 1} 
write. What did I think? I said that if h} 
could write about his journey with the sam 
dramatic sincerity with which he wrote abouy 
air fighting, he had nothing to fear. : 

He worked out a timetable of eighty week 
to visit more than sixty countries. In spite € 
all the hazards, he arrived back in Brussels 
the end of the 60,000-mile drive exactly ¢ 
schedule. 

It was natural that, as the time approache® 
for Peter to start, the princess should want t# 
wish him farewell. They had a last—this timjR 
unreported—meeting at Clarence House ¢ 
September 11, 1956. He went to lunch; the 
parted at about 7 p.m. They were not to me 
again for eighteen months. 3 

On Tuesday evening, March 18, 1958, I mem 
Peter in the St. George Hotel, Algeria—th 
first time I had seen him since Brusse 
eighteen months before. The man I shod 
hands with was a very different man from th 
man I had bidden farewell. He was bronze 
and fit; his eyes had a new alertness. el 
was a determination about him which I hai 
not seen in him since those far-off days of tf 
Battle of Britain. He was full of enthusiast 
about the future. 

From questions that he put it seemed to rT 
that marriage between himself and the prince 
was again in the air. He wanted to know abot 
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: law and possible public reaction. Only 
ce did he mention the church and that was 
connection with Albert Schweitzer, whom 
had been to see at Lambaréné, South 


Jirica. And as the day went on it became 


»re obvious that he was greatly under the in- 
ence of this Alsatian philosopher. 

When Peter informed me that it was his 
ention to go directly to London from Brus- 
s, I challenged the wisdom of such tactics. 
aid that in my opinion such a hasty visit 
suld be misconstrued by many people. It 
uld spark off tremendous newspaper pub- 
ity. This, in turn, might be used by some 
4inst him and even against the princess. 
loreover, if he were to see the princess in the 
owing week, I realized that he would be 
ing so while the queen was away. The queen 


id Prince Philip were leaving London on the 


i 


Wi not object to the 


— 
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Wildren. He understood 


Bincess that afternoon. 
omptly at four o’clock 


ionday for a three-day state visit to Holland. 
+ was not to be deterred. 


As soon as J arrived back in London J tele- 


loned Peter’s lawyer. He agreed with me 
4t it would be unwise for Peter to come to 
bndon while the queen was away. We de- 


Bled that he should try to dissuade Peter 


hen he reached Brussels. 


)\The lawyer spoke to him on the telephone 


AUTUMN SONG 


By ALEXANDER TAYLOR 


he Astoria Hotel dur- 
x the morning. Peter 
plained that his pro- 
sed meeting in Lon- 
m with the princess 
'd been arranged some 
ys earlier. The date 
'd been determined by 
> princess’ forthcom- 
x visit to Germany, 
d by Peter’s planned 
ster holiday with his 


it the queen had been 
‘ormed and that she 


sun away, 


reting’s taking place 

nile she was in Hol- 
d. 

\ 

‘I met Peter on his ar- 

valin London. He told 

> that he was to see the 


| was driven by his 
lauffeur through the 


buble black gates of Fa lastala: 


Barence House. Within 
Einutes, the London 


vening Standard was 
Wling in St. James’s, 
ith the banner head- 
ie proclaiming: THEY'RE TOGETHER AGAIN. 
At this first meeting in eighteen months I 


§) not think that the question of marriage was 


scussed. They had too much else to talk 
out. In a sense, they had to get to know 


Bch other all over again. It was a very happy 


nion. 
Next morning Peter spoke to the princess on 
ic telephone, and then drove to see his lawyer. 
had been agreed that Peter,the lawyer and 
should lunch together. At lunch they asked 
if I thought a statement from Peter would 
>p the press publicity. I had to say frankly 
at in my opinion it would not. This story 
too big. However, a statement could do 
harm. So I sat at my typewriter and wrote 
fter much discussion) the twenty-nine words 
ich were issued by Peter’s lawyer at three 
iclock—one hour before it had been planned 
ir Peter to go again to Clarence House. 


| This statement said: 


here are no grounds whatever for supposing 
at my seeing Princess Margaret in any way 
ers the situation declared specifically in the 
incess’ statement in the autumn of 1955. 


It must be remembered that the queen, 


ince Philip and senior members of the 


*purt were all away in Holland. When they 


v London newspapers, with their front 
ges containing practically no other news, 
€ was something bordering on panic and 
ity telephone calls to London. 
The previous night in The Hague, a court 
Okesman had told English reporters accom- 
nying the queen that Her Majesty knew 
ore she left London that Townsend would 
+ seeing her sister. But what officials said 


Now fall has funneled all the 
warmth of May 


With bitter winds that suck the 


And stubborn shriveled leaves 
still cling to boughs 


Where winter days grow bright 
but never rouse 


Seeds lying dormant on the 
simple grass. 

Seeds lie expectant, for the 
seasons pass, 


And that pure distillate of 
autumn cold 


Will warm again. The years are 
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“on the record’”’ and what they said “‘off the 
record”’ were very different stories. The burden 
of the statements off the record was that the 
queen did not know and that both the prin- 
cess and Townsend were being “stubborn” 
and “‘naughty.” 


What was going on in The Hague had im- 
mediate repercussions in London. Peter left 
Whitehall Court soon after 3:30 on the Thurs- 
day afternoon. He was making one brief call 
and then driving to Clarence House; when he 
spoke to the princess on the telephone a few 
minutes before four o’clock to ensure that the 
gates were open so that he could drive in with- 
out being photographed, he was astonished to 
learn that the visit was “‘off.”’ The princess told 
him that she felt that it would be wiser not to 
meet again until the queen returned to Lon- 
don. That night he sent her four dozen red 
roses. 

As a sad-eyed princess, wearing one of 
Peter’s roses, flew off to Germany the next 
day, I was driving Peter across the south of 
England to visit his mother. But our problems 
were not all over. 

From The Hague, the American Associated 
Press correspondent had cabled a story which 
was reprinted the next 
day as a lead item by the 
London Daily Express. 
Under seven-column 
headlines—PALACE AND 
THE PRINCESS, ‘““THE 
QUEEN WAS IRKED’’ BY 
THAT TEA PARTY—the 
story read: 


A pensive Queen Eliza- 
beth tonight ended her 
three-day state visit to 
Holland—a visit suddenly 
overshadowed by Princess 
Margaret’s tea-party 
meeting with Group Cap- 
tain Peter Townsend. 

And as the queen and 
the Duke of Edinburgh 
boarded the royal yacht 
Britannia for Britain, 
Commander Richard Col- 
ville, the queen’s press sec- 
retary, refused to discuss 
the reunion between the 
beautiful princess and the 
Battle of Britain hero. He 
described the meeting as 
“no mystery.” 

But despite lack of of- 
ficial comment, reporters 
close to palace circles re- 
ceived the strong impres- 
sion that the queen was 
irked—irked because the handsome group cap- 
tain and the princess had renewed their friendship 
after more than two years... and while she was 
out of the country on a state visit to a foreign 
nation. 

It is an almost ‘“‘open secret” in Holland that 
people close to the queen regard the couple’s 
resumption of friendship—in the queen’s ab- 
sence—as perversity on the part of the princess 
and her former suitor. 

Reports here say that the globe-trotter insisted 
on seeing the princess and that Princess Margaret 
fell in with the idea. 


This story was grossly unfair to the princess, 
and particularly unfair—by suggesting that he 
had forced Margaret into meeting him—to 
Townsend. 

On the Sunday I drove Peter from Somerset 
to stay with a friend in Berkshire. The princess 
flew back from Germany in the afternoon and 
went straight to Royal Lodge, Windsor, where 
she usually stays with her mother at weekends. 
The queen drove over from the castle and had 
tea with her. Immediately after tea, Margaret 
telephoned Peter and told him that she had 
been persuaded not to see him again during 
this visit to England, but that the queen had 
agreed to the principle of future meetings. 
They talked for nearly an hour. 

The next morning Peter and I drove to Lon- 
don. That evening, almost unobserved, Peter 
flew back to Brussels. 

The timing of his next return to England 
was deliberate. The princess was away on her 
triumphal tour of the Caribbean. She was not 
due back in London until the following 
Wednesday. 

On the evening of his return we talked long 
over dinner about the future and where it 


would be best for him to live. He wanted to 
stay in England where he would be near the 
princess and so, he felt, be free to meet her 
whenever they wished without undue public- 
ity. He saw no reason why, for example, he 
should not take her to a theater or a public 
restaurant. As he put it, other escorts did so 
without criticism. Why shouldn’t he? 

I said that it was necessary for everyone to 
get used to seeing him around and for him to 
be allowed to merge into the landscape. Mean- 
while, I thought the most favorable place for 
him to live was with his mother in Somerset. 
He had his book to write, which would take 
him six months. This book is the key, in 
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Peter’s opinion, to his future career. He be- 
lieves, and others share this view, that he has a 
talent for writing. It would in many ways be an 
ideal career for him. It would enable him to 
travel, which he likes. But, perhaps more 
important, it would permit a new and firme: 
relationship between him and the princess. 
Perhaps one of the severest criticisms leveled 
against him in 1955 when seeking marriage 
with Margaret was that he was a man without 
a career. It was almost the old-fashioned Vic- 
torian criticism: How is he going to support 
the girl? 

A day or so later he wert off to visit his 
mother. From Somerset he had talks on the 
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Founded 1860 





New York Military Academy 


Develops today’s Youth for tomorrow's world by building 
mind, body, character, leadership. R.O.T.C. Graduates 
all colleges. Infantry, Aeronautics, Artillery. Band scholar- 
ships. Grades 1-12. Catalog. Est. 1889. 


17 Academy Ave., Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





Business & Secretarial 


Accounting, Medical. Business 


c o L L E G E Teacher-Education: 4 _ years. 


Also 1-year Secretarial Diploma. Coed. Campus life 
in attractive environment. 27 buildings. Dorms. Veteran 
approved. 96th year. Register early. September and 
February entrance. Professional training 
Jor business leadership. For catalog write: RUTH WEST 


BRYANT COLLEGE, PROVIDENCE 6, RHODE ISLAND 


SHORTHAND 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 
per minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 
ABC's. Easiest to learn, write, transcribe. Lowest 
cost. Over 350,000 graduates. Typing available. 
ae. Year. Write for FREE booklet to 


Speedwriting 


55 W. 42 St. 
Home Study Schools 


NT 


TO THE WOMAN WHO WANTS TO 
ENJOY AN ACCOUNTING CAREER 


FREE SAMPLE LESSON 


Thousands of firms need women accountants. We train you thoroly at 
home in spare time for well paying accounting positions. Previous 
experience unnecessary. Personal training under supervision of staff 
of CPAs and expert accountants. Placement counsel. Write for sample 
lesson and illustrated free book, “‘Opportunities in Accounting’’ 
which describes the opportunities for women in this profitable field, 


LASALLE Extension University, 417 So. Dearborn St. 
A Correspondence Institution, Dept. H246 Chicago §, Ill. 





B. S. DEGREE IN 2 or 3 YEARS 
Business Administration: majors 
in Accounting, Management, 
Marketing. Executive Secretarial: 
majors in Administrative, Legal, 
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: High School at home. 
American School Many finish in 2 years. 
Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Prepares 
for college entrance exams. Standard H.S. texts supplied. 
Diploma awarded. Credit for H.S. subjects already com- 
pleted. Single subjects if desired. Free Bulletin. 


American School, Dept. H73, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 


Now is the time to make your school and college investiga- 
tions for next year. The schools whose announcements ap- 
pear on this page will be glad to send literature and arrange 
appointments. When writing, mention the age, previous 
education and special interests of the prospective student. 


If you have a school or camp problem, or one arising in the 
near future, write for your free copy of the reprint 
Directory of Schools, Colleges and Camps 
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telephone with the princess after her home- 
coming and she invited him to lunch with her 
and friends on the Sunday at Royal Lodge, 
Windsor Park. This he did without any news- 
paper’s knowing. 

A week went by without another meeting’s 
being arranged. The couple then decided to 
try one at Clarence House and see if it could 
take place without publicity. It was arranged 
for six o’clock on the Monday. 

But once again the news leaked out. 

All the newspapers printed big stories on 
the following morning, the queen’s press sec- 
retary having confirmed at midnight that 
Townsend had called on the princess earlier in 
the evening. 

Fleet Street was now fully alerted, and Peter 
began to have doubts about the wisdom of his 
remaining in England. As he bluntly put it: 
“They will never leave me alone. I cannot 
write under such conditions.” 

Peter went to Clarence House on the Tues- 
day evening with his mind made up. Any 
question of marriage would have to wait until 
he had finished his book in the autumn; mean- 
while, he must have complete freedom to see 
the princess when and where he wished. 

But the publicity in the newspapers that 
morning had aroused all the same reactions as 
before in the court. During the day new pres- 
sures were brought to bear on Margaret. 

The next morning, Wednesday, there were 
front-page stories in all newspapers, under 
headlines: “‘Peter Dines With the Princess.” 

But in the Tribune de Genéve, an important 
Continental newspaper, there was a story even 
more embarrassing to the palace. This news- 
paper’s London correspondent stated : “An en- 
gagement may be announced soon.” And then 
went on: 


Everything looks as if it was intended to pre- 
pare the general public for the announcement. 

It is also understood that Queen Elizabeth no 
longer has any objection... 


It is a tradition of Buckingham Palace not 
to deny newspaper reports. But, as I have said, 
the princess was already under great pressure. 
This story, published in Switzerland and ca- 
bled back to London, provided the palace 
with an excuse to act. 

At midday on Wednesday, the queen drove 
across from Buckingham Palace to Clarence 


MY HUSBAND, MAXIM KOPF 


But one may survive physical vicissitudes 
without recovering. His blood pressure was 
much too high. He suffered from hypertension. 
He was ordered drugs to correct this. They in- 
duced lassitude and once he exclaimed im- 
patiently, ‘“‘Everything is created out of ten- 
sion! God didn’t create the world under the 
influence of tranquilizers!” Ina drawer I found 
a scribbled note, written probably last sum- 
mer: “Beethoven got up in the middle of the 
night when he had the sparkle of an idea. 
Once in a while something terrific strikes me, 
but a laziness prevents me from writing it 
down. I digest it in a pool of laziness. It is the 
intensity that counts. That is why I fail.” 

From the beginning of his illness flashes of 
intuition told me it would be his last one, that 
the apparent vitality was the practiced decep- 
tion of a man who loved to see people happy. 
Though he jested, he was introverted and 
subdued. 


This attempt to hold and re-create for others 
who never knew him a person precious and 
rare has been painfully difficult. And as I had 
so often done through the years, I cried to 
him—not aloud this time but in my mind— 
Maxim, help me! 

Immediately, as though his voice spoke, I 
heard, In the drawer of my desk. These drawers 
alone were not touched in settling his studio. I 
had asked him to let me empty and dust them, 
but he had said peremptorily, ‘‘They’re all 
right. Leave them alone!” 

In one was a sheaf of papers, and on a com- 
mon white pad were some scribbled pencil 
notes in my handwriting, headed, “Max says:”’. 

In the thousands of hours in our lifetime to- 
gether during which we recounted our ex- 


House to see her sister. Princess Margaret did 
not resist her sister’s proposal that an official 
denial—an unprecedented act—be made of the 
Tribune de Genéve story. That evening the 
following statement was issued from Bucking- 
ham Palace: 


The press secretary to the queen is authorized 
to say that the report in the Tribune de Genéve 
concerning a possible engagement between 
Princess Margaret and Group Captain Peter 
Townsend is entirely untrue. 

Her Royal Highness’ statement of 1955 re- 
mains unaltered. 


This statement did not say that the friend- 
ship was at an end. Nor did it entirely rule out 
the possibility of marriage at a future date. 


Things don’t turn up in this world un- 
til somebody turns them up. 
JAMES A. GARFIELD 


My belief is that Princess Margaret would 
still like to marry Peter Townsend. And it 
would seem that while there is hope the couple 
are prepared to wait. 

Before the statement was issued from Buck- 
ingham Palace the princess telephoned the 
text to Peter, who was then back in Somerset 
with his mother. He agreed that it was in their 
best interests that it should be issued. But he 
felt more strongly than ever that it would be 
better for them both if he went back to the 
Continent to write his book. The princess 
could only agree. 

On Friday Peter drove from Somerset and 
spent the night with me in Sussex. The next 
morning, at dawn, we said good-by as he set 
out for Brussels—his fourth voluntary exile. In 
his suitcase was a new photograph of the 
princess, which she had given him at their last 
meeting on Tuesday evening. 

What of the future? This much I can say: 
They would like to marry, but at the moment 
the religious and political issues remain insur- 
mountable. While they exist, there can be no 
marriage. Nor will they try to circumvent them 
by any form of subterfuge. The princess has al- 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 


periences and expressed our thoughts, I some- 
times grabbed such a pad and wrote down 
what one or the other of us had said, largely to 
“fix it in mind.’ There was nothing systematic 
about it and most of these notes are lost or 
have turned up in one way or another in my 
own writings. 

These must have been written some years 
back, because the papers are yellowed. Sig- 
nificantly, he had kept them. And what had he 
said? 

“As long as one struggles for praise and 
acclaim, one is a slave. From a pure, realistic 
standpoint, the 99 per cent who run around 
trying to please editors, critics, art dealers, the 
market, the mode, the fashion or even the peo- 
ple don’t know that there’s more competition 
among the 99 per cent than among the | per 
cent who don’t. Competition among cowards 
is enormous. Competition among heroes is 
nonexistent. The heroes may die unknown; it 
is a chance that greatness takes. But the recog- 
nized die, too, and ‘they can’t take it with 
them.’ 


‘The object of living is to close the circle of 


one’s life and not be caught by death with one’s 
pants down in horrible ignobility. 

“Put yourself a question: Who builds up 
death to such enormous importance? Slaves 
do it, those who cannot free themselves. Only 
those of indifferent spirit fear death. They al- 
ways hope for something better in this world 
that they have not the spirit or discipline to 
bring to pass. They hold on to life wishing for 
a future they cannot create for themselves, and 
follow leaders who promise fruition without 
their effort—by technology, new glands, new 
drugs, atomic energy, everything except libera- 
tion from men’s fear of their own inferiority. 
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ready shown that she understands her duty 
But there could be changes in the future af- 
fecting both their lives, and these chang 
could at last make marriage between them 
possible. 

For the present I think that the princess and 
Townsend are only anxious that their love and| 
friendship should be established in such a way, 
as to be accepted by the court, the church, 
Parliament and the public. This can be achieved 
only by people’s becoming accustomed to the! 
idea slowly. At a later stage the couple could 
be seen together even at events patronized by 
royalty. 

So, during the next few months, there ' 
be occasional visits by Townsend to England 
to see the princess. He did not go to London 
to wish her farewell before her Canadian tout 
because they both felt it would start a ney 
spate of publicity. 

The real key to Peter’s future lies, I believe 
in the completion of his book at the end of this) 
year. It is planned for publication in the au 
tumn of 1959. Although it will be based on his| 
journey round the world, it will at the same 
time have a strong philosophic and perhaps 
political content. For these reasons—and I 
have seen the synopsis—it may have an im 
portant impact, and so establish Peter as a new 
writer. If that proves to be the case, then the 
position of his friendship with the princess and 
her family will be more strongly established, 

This fact, however, must be faced: Princess 
Margaret and Peter Townsend are deeply inj 
love, and their love has survived all t 
vicissitudes of publicity and separation. 

If the princess decided in the future to marry, 
Townsend and sent a formal indication of he 
intention to the Privy Council, as now re) 
quired under the provision of the Royal Mar’ 
riages Act of 1772, would Parliament use it) 
authority under the act to veto such a marita | 
union? For my part, I do not think so, nordc 
I accept the view advanced in 1955 that if sug 
a marriage took place it would be necessary) 
for the princess to renounce her royal status 
and her state income. 

The story of Princess Margaret and Pete 
Townsend is not yet ended. In fairy stories t | 
gallant knight slays the dragon, rescues the 
princess, marries her, and they live happily for: 
ever after. | 

[Only time will tell.—Ed.] | 
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Think of Vincent van Gogh! He never asked 
an employment agency to find him a job, 0 
a social medical agency to cure his disease 
His disease was love, and the sun the soure 
of his genius. 

‘But if you build, as everyone is doing te 
day, a thick powerful state, it has to have cla 
in its hands to mold as it wishes, and it can di 
nothing with clay that molds itself—except t 
exterminate it. 

“Yet all the power in the world bends bel 
fore one single strong soul. 

‘‘When I was in prison and concentratio 
camp, without ‘hope,’ as they say, where peo 
ple were jittery, frantic, depressed, they we 
annoyed by me who was a little older tha 
most of them, because I was cheerful. Priso| 
offers an uncomfortable opportunity for sec 
contemplation. I first found in prison what 
wonderful life I had had. I found that it ha) 
been so wonderful, really, that I had no qua 
rel with whatever might come. I was fort 
seven years old, and had seen the most beaut: 
ful art of Europe and the most beautiful place 
in the world, and perhaps created some beaut 
myself. If I died I had still had a wonderful lif 

“But Hofmeister and other Communis 
were more jittery than I. They were gamblei 
who had never had a straight flush. The 
wanted to live in order to cash in on all t 
investment of their lives and futures. The 
might have had life and happiness, but the 
had mortgaged it to the vanity of recognitic 
and power. 

“They thought I was an inane idiot becau 
I used the security of slavery to digest the e 
perience of a lifetime of freedom.” 

The words are not an epitaph. They are 
legacy. EN 
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©Tussy, 445 Park Avenue, New York. 


nein ee 


Tussy’s fine deodorents stop perspiration 
odor, check per \iration moisture... 

for a full 24 hours. Gentle enough even for 
sensitive skin because they’re acid-controlled. 
Roto-Magic rolls on quick-drying liquid, 
comes in an unbreakable case. $1.00. 

Cream Deodorant smooths on daintiness, 
stays creamy down to the last smidgeon in the 
jar. 50¢ and $1.00. Also Deodorant Stick, 
hand purse-size protection. $1.00 


All prices plus tax. On Canadian Counters, too. 





ussy deodorants give after-the-bath freshness for 24 hours 


Rite 


TICK DEODORAN 





CREAM DEODORAN! we iy 
ce 
oir SS 
Tus » Hoeven com moownt? — ye © 
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...and pink Serena by Modess is a very special napkin. New Serena, 
the luxury sanitary napkin, is softly pink to please you. Gossamer- 
soft, to pamper you. Contains a deodorant, for daintiness. 

And new pink Serena is a very special kind of protection: one com- 


fortable size, super absorbent to give you complete confidence. 
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If you have ever been 
ignored and thought pos- 
sibly you were invisible, 
you will understand the 
feeling of the heroine in 
MARGERY SHARP’Sstory, 
The Invisible Woman, on 
page 54. We would doubt 
that this is a true-life ex- 
perience of the author, 
however; she is accus- 
tomed to being noticed and having her 
stories noticed too—both for good reasons. 
An Englishwoman born in Malta, Margery 
Sharp made her first visit to the United 
States as a member of the University 
Woman’s Debating Team. ‘‘This was one of 
the most fruitful experiences of my life,” she 
says, ‘“‘since I date from it my deep and 
abiding affection for the United States.”’ She 
doesn’t say whether her team won or lost 
the debates, but she was later married in 
New York City, and as her heroine would 
aver, “It matters not that you won or lost, 
but how you played the game.” P.S. Not 
getting the man can also be a valuable experi- 
ence if it helps the girl to know herself better. 





Margery Sharp 


If any woman knows the 
problems of working 
mothers, or when to 
work or not to work, it’s 
JOAN YOUNGER DICKIN- 
SON, writer for the Jour- 
NAL forum, Should Moth- 
ers of Young Children 
Work ? on page 58. She 
has two small children 
at home, Diana and 
Rosalind, and a sixteen-year-old daughter, 
\heresa. A former JOURNAL associate editor, 
she is now a part-time writer who spends 
most of her time making home a pleasant 
place for her exceptionally agreeable hus- 
band, Bill, a hard-working newspaperman. 
“T like to think that I am now assimilating 
past experience and aging, like good wine,” 
she says, “but probably I am just settling 
like cider. I have been trying to write fiction 
for years, off and on, but my characters get 
out of hand almost as soon as they are 
named and begin to act so atrociously that I 
can’t bear to have anything more to do with 
them.” The Dickinsons live in Haverford, Pa. 





JoanY ounger Dickinson 


Theauthor of The Strange 
Gift of Leslie Brown 
(page 56) claims to be as 
““New Englandy as baked 
beans.”” ANN TAYLOR 
says, “I have never been 
out of New England ex- 
cept for a brief visit to 
my only sister in Cali- 
fornia. I was graduated 
from a one-room rural 
grammar school in Vermont, a little high 
school in New Hampshire and a small busi- 
ness college in Maine.”’ A full-time secretary, 
she makes her home with her parents ‘and 
assorted cats” in a small Maine city, but in- 
sists she doesn’t really live in Maine—“‘I just 
stay there between visits to friends and rela- 
tives in Vermont and New Hampshire.” The 
Strange Gift of Leslie Brown is about a girl 
who knows in advance what is going to hap- 
pen, a useful faculty but one that would lead 
to complications in any state in the Union. 
It is Ann Taylor’s first published short 
story, but hers is a gift that can be used often. 
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Ann Taylor 
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In just 5 minutes, your mirror will 
show the wonderful difference the 
easy Pink Ice way makes, two ways: 


This amazing home facial 
reaches deep down to draw out the 
neglected old make-up, the hidden 
dirt and grime that cloud your com- 
plexion, cause blackheads, blem- 
ishes, large pores. 

Gives a fabulous facial! 
As Pink Ice becomes a firm mask, 
you feel a thousand busy fingers 
massaging away at sagging chin 
lines, wrinkles and lines around 
the eyes, mouth. Tired lines seem 
to vanish like magic! 


Result? You'll be thrilled to see 
how fresh and radiantly young you 
can look any day, every day. So, for 
the cleanest, firmest face you ever 
had, plus a cool, refreshing, beauty- 
lift facial, get miracle Pink Ice. 


In the jar, Pink Ice for 


normal or oily skin 





In the bottle, 
Pink Ice for dry or 


sensitive skin 
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WHEREVER COSMETICS ARE SOLD 
(Also available in Canada) 


no huffin’ and puffin’ 
...just a wonderfu/ muffin! 


If you have the recipe or ready-mix, we...and 
only we...have the seamless pan! It’s all in 
one piece, smooth as the inside of a coffee-cup. 
Nothing to catch crumbs or trap burned-on 
batter. It cleans mew-clean, with a wipe. And it 
bakes better than anything! 


MIRRO 
Ceambless 


EASIEST-TO-CLEAN 


That’s what home-bakers say about all 
MIRRO bakeware. Every piece is standard- 
size and has the just-right finish to bake 
better. Brilliant, reflective finish, for muffins 
and cakes. Heat-absorbing Alumilite, for 
crusty goodness in pies and breads. And all 
muffin pan made of food-friendly, easy-to-clean alumi- 

num. For better baking, ask for MIRRO, 
by name. 


12-cup Muffin Pan, $1.00 
6-cup Muffin Pan, 60¢ 
12-cup tea cake size, 65¢ 
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iscuit Pan best buy +> 
MIRRO Fruit Cake 1x7”, $1.15 your 
and Loaf Pa 
104 "53% ""x24"" ec MIRRO Layer Cake Pan 
$1525 with cutter bar, 
9”, $1.15 
~ MIRRO Bread Pan 
s WY x5 x2’, $1.00 \ 
} 4 2) 
Wiles \ y , 
eras 7 
ae th MIRRO Square Cake Pan y 
MIRRO izza Fan MIRRO “Even Steven” 8x8x2’’, $1.15 (Prices slightly Good Housekeeping 
12’, $1.00 Pie Pan, 9x1%/’, $1.00 higher in West) <i ¥ 
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MIRRO ALUMINUM COMPANY, MANITOWOC, WIS. «© World's Largest Manufacturer of Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
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Fabulous Formula Diet — 
Stone Age Style 


> In the early 1900’s, Dr. Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, famous Arctic explorer, noted 
that the Eskimos, whose diet consisted 
exclusively of lean -and-fat meat and water, 
enjoyed excellent health. Later, Dr. Stef- 
ansson and Karsten Anderson dramatized 
his Eskimo food findings by eating nothing 
but meat and drinking nothing but water 


for one year. The experiment was carried 


out at Bellevue Hospital under Cornell 
Vedical School supervision. 

Both Dr. Frederick J. Stare, professor 
of nutrition, Harvard School of Public 
Health, and Dr. Paul Dudley White, 


famed heart specialist, have contributed 


prefatory comments to Dr. Stefansson’s 
book, The Fat of the Land; and though 
they point out that the majority of current 
scientific thinking on diet is in favor of 
moderate fat, they agree that more exten sive 
studies of high fat eaters (80 per cent fat 
intake and over), in contrast to inter- 
mediate and low fat eaters, should be 
made. 
Dr. Stefansson is now 79. ED. 


Hanover, New Hampshire 
Dear Beatrice and Bruce: Your famous 
Fabulous Formula Diet reminds me of 
when I used to live by the formula of the 
pre-agriculture Stone Age. Like your fabu- 
lous regimen, this diet proved not only to 
make corpulence impossible but had nu- 
merous other merits. I came to love it, to 
enjoy my meals more than I ever enjoyed 
others before or since, and to feel healthier 
and happier correspondingly. 
Our 1928-29 Bellevue experiment, a 
whole year on 100 per cent meat, had this 
for a typical day’s menu: 


BREAKFAST 


Chops, fried or broiled; or fish, baked and 
boiled. We drank water usually, though we 
were permitted lo take tea or coffee, without 
milk or sugar. If we hankered for more fat 
it was usually bacon; that it be animal fat 
was amust. 


LUNCH 


Same as breakfast, though sometimes a 
steak or chicken. 


DINNER 


Usually a steak that had its own fat, such 
as sirloin or T-bone (never a tenderloin). 
Black coffee, if we wished, without milk or 
sugar. 


Occasional variants, at any meal: liver 
and bacon, fried; fried brains; broiled 
kidneys with their own kidney fat, and so 
on. These variations were usually at the 
suggestion of a doctor or nurse. They had 
difficulty getting the idea that Karsten 
and I did not yearn for variety. In fact, we 
felt as many a man feels about having the 
same, identically prepared breakfast every 
morning. 

During the first three months of our 
Bellevue diet we were kept in the hospital. 
If I were to enter a telephone booth to 
make a phone call, a hospital attendant 
would lurk outside to be sure I didn’t take 
this moment to go off my diet. At the end 
of this time, because we were in seemingly 
better health than when we started, condi- 
tions of supervision were relaxed to the 
extent of putting both of us on our honor 
for occasional meals outside Bellevue. 

At Bellevue, where they continually 
wanted to know “how much,” they found 
that we averaged about two pounds of 
lean, say sirloin, each day, and about half 
a pound of suet. Asa butcher weighs steak, 
this means that you need about one pound 
of fat to go with five pounds of lean. This 
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ratio of 5 to 1 did not alter from winter to 
summer. We ate more ounces of meat, both 
lean and fat, in winter, but the ratio re- 
mained the same. I felt I enjoyed the fat 
more in hot than in cold weather, con- 
firming the observation that in our coun- 
try the cooking is the ‘“‘greasier’’ the 
farther south, and confirming, too, what 
travelers notice: that the favorite foods 
are fattier in Latin America than in the 
United States or Canada. It is in Puerto 
Rico, not in Boston or Montreal, that 
street vendors sell cracklings instead of 
popcorn. t 

People invariably ask about the inclu- 
sion of so much fat in this diet. Fat is an 
essential part of any diet; it is more than 
twice as nourishing as sugar or starch. No 
one could follow a fatless lean-meat diet 
without becoming ill and dying. People 
who turn in revulsion from the idea of 
“eating fat’’ are actually eating a lot of it 
under its agreeable names of cream, but- 
ter, bacon, gravy, shortening, salad dress- 
ing. At the other extreme are those people 
who are, like myself, fond of fat. 

Despite this fondness, I occasionally get 
too much fat into my meals and gradually 
find myself turning against it. This is the 
beauty of fat. No matter how fond of it 
you are, you cannot overeat unless you 
gulp your food. For a fat dish, such as 
Devonshire cream, grows less delicious 
with each spoonful, if you eat slowly, and 
your inclination stops you before harm is _ 
done. Neither lean beef nor chocolate 
candy, nor starch or sugar, has a like 
built-in warning system. 

During my Bellevue meat-eating days, I 
was not trying to reduce. My total daily 
calorie intake averaged 2650. From the 
end of that all-meat experiment in 1929 to 
1954 I had been living on the “basic 
seven” type foods—an assortment of 
meats (including fish and fowl), vege- 
tables, fruit, dairy products, bread, cereals 
and so on. I still preferred an all-meat 
diet, both theoretically and by taste. But 
it seemed too much bother, especially 
when I saw all around me people who 
looked healthy on the conglomerate 
called a mixed diet. 

In 1954 I suffered a stroke. My doctor 
(incidentally, this was the first time I had 
had need of a doctor) suggested I reduce 
by ten pounds. I found dieting so difficult 
when counting calories that I switched to 
my old favorites that I knew would not re- 
quire calorie counts—steaks and chops 
and roasts, each dish with as much fat as 
1 longed for. Then I lost regularly, at the 
rate of approximately one pound a week 
(though I never quit any meal until satis- 
fied), until fourteen pounds were gone. 
My wife, who had no need to diet, had all 
the trimmings with her meals when she 
wished—fruit, bread, salad, ice cream. 

The eggs, milk and milk products which 
were forbidden in 1928-29 I now allow 
myself. Here is a typical menu which en- 
abled me to lose fourteen pounds: 





BREAKFAST 


Two eggs, scrambled or fried, and three 
strips of medium-rare bacon. If I am still 
hunery, I might have three more slices of 
bacon. The fried or scrambled eggs are some- 
times replaced by one jumbo hard-boiled 
egg, with butter to taste. Two or more cups 
of coffee, with cream. 


/;COFFEE BREAK 


This is only when I work in our library 
and is just coffee with a nibble of something 
fat—usually cold, medium-fried bacon or 
bits of fat rimmed off a baked or boiled ham. 


‘ 


LUNCH 


Al the library I skip lunch, for I need the 
noon hour for work and like to keep a keen 
ap petile for dinner. When pressed for lunch- 
ing out, I try lo get something like a cup of 
beef lea with some sliced cold meat. If it is 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 
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NEW whens bor polos: Kraft Low Calorie Dressing NEW flavor bor hat veglalles : The whole family 


just doesn’t seem like a diet dressing at all! It’s smooth and spicy and __ will like the vivid spice-and-tomato flavor of Kraft Low Calorie Dress- 
perfectly delicious—has a taste-tingling richness that turns slim-down __ ing on green beans or beets. Just pour it on the cooked vegetables 
salads into mealtime favorites. Try it on fruits, vegetables or seafoods. and toss lightly. Marvelous—and only 31% calories per teaspoon! 


Kraft Low Calorie Dressing helps you trim down deliciously! 
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You'll never lug laundry again! 
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NEW PHILCO DUOMATIC “caver 


So compact you can put it anywhere—in an upstairs bathroom or closet, bedroom wing, 
or in the kitchen. Use it as a hamper. Turn on when full, clothes come out fluffy dry. 
wrinkle-free! Many ready to wear or put away! 


: ak. ; Moe Costs less than many washers alone 
The new Duomatic gives you full 8-lb. capacity, washes and dries in as 
Not $700—list price of many separate washer 


little as an hour. Does everything any automatic washer will. Does every- and dryer pairs 
thing any automatic dryer can. All in one machine only 2634 inches wide. Not508 —ist/hriceict many conmmmi psoas 


Not $400—list price of many deluxe washers 


One-year warranty. The Duomatic is for you. See your Philco dealer today. 
DUOMATIC LIST PRICE 


LOOK AHEAD... Gucl youl choste “36022 
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Carpet costs less than you think! For only $18 There's new excitement in rugs and carpet! For selecting carpet there’s no place like home! 
jto $20 a month, for 24 months, you can have wall American machines and manufacturing methods See how Bach sample looks in your home, how 
to wall carpet and padding, installed in two have created a new range of color and style with the color goes with your other fur nishings. Your 
javerage rooms. Two room-size rugs with pad- greater value than ever before, There’s a rug or store s decorator- -representative can help you and 
ding cost only $13 to $15. carpet exactly right for you. your family make the best choice. 


Why wait? For as little as $10 a month you can have the carpet you want...now! 


When you can have so much for so little, why delay? For your protection, be sure that the rug or carpet you buy is 
Thousands of modern women are now buying the rugs backed by the knowledge. the facilities and the integrity of an 
or carpet they've always wanted — and taking up to 36 American manufacturer. Look for the label of: 


months to pay. 
7 ARTLOOM * BARWICK * BEATTIE * BIGELOW * CABIN CRAFTS-NEEDLETUFT 


DOWNS « FIRTH * GULISTAN * HARDWICK & MAGEE * HIGHTSTOWN * HOLMES 
KARASTAN © LEES * MAGEE * MASLAND * MOHAWK * MONARCH 
carpet bring —the warmth and comfort, the welcome PHILADELPHIA CARPET * ROXBURY * SANFORD * ALEXANDER SMITH 


Start now to enjoy the extra benefits that only rugs and 


uiet, the relief from scrubbing and waxing — for less 
o o 
than you'd pay every month for a new TV. Your store 


AMERICAN CARPET INSTITUTE, INC., 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1, N. Y. 











will be happy to work out the best payment schedule | AMERICAN CARPET INSTITUTE, INC., Department 1-D, | 
for you. 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 
z { Gentlemen: Please send me my free copy of: “How To Buy 
For further information, send for your free copy of “How Your Rugs and Carpets.” 
To Buy Your Rugs and Carpets.” It answers all of the 
i 5 i Name <> os a ed 
questions women ask most about rugs and carpet — how , 
jac esol! 5 Il ll 2 RS a a ee 
ec judg ality: 7 WE wall or rugs! . ' 
an I judge quality? Should I buy wall to wa g | City and State oe ak | 


How much will I have to pay? se ee ce ee oe | 


Home means more with carpet on the floor— more comfort - quiet - beauty - safety - easier care 
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‘Tm starting my new diet tomorrow” 
‘Tm wearing mine! TRU-LIFT by Warners? - 





lirst girdle that acts the way 
tummy muscles should, bat dont! 


7 ~ 


YOUR FIGURE COULD BE A DREAM, couldn’t it, darling? Except fom 
that unwanted bulge across your (dare we say it?) tummy. Spoils 
the line of your fashions and your disposition, doesn’t it? 

But hope is now at hand, since Warner’s® designed Tru-Lift. It’s 
the first and only girdle that lifts your tummy up, then holds it in. 
See how those darts, on either side of the front, slant from straight- 
across to on-the-bias? That’s how they lift, control, position—giving 
you the silhouette of one who always says “No!” to calories. | 

So divinely comfortable, too—even through the longest double 
feature—because Tru-Lift supports you lightly, in the manner nature 
intended. A whole family of styles—including corselettes—from 
$10.95 at your nicest stores. (If not, write Warner’s, Bridgeport 1, 
Conn., for name of store nearest you.) | 


Below: High-waisted Tru-Lift. 
Extra darts and panel for more 
control. #738. White, $15.00. 
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ee Ase an A bove: Tru-Lift corselette 
Yee in power net with satin elastic 


- frre back panel. #3248. White, $16.50 


Left: Power net Tru-Lift with Warner’s exclusive Sta-Up-Top®. #572 
White, $15.00. Matching pantie #575, $16.50. Lighter-controlling 
styles from $10.95. The bra: Warner’s A’Lure® #1045, $3.95. 
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Now! Wash 
those years 
right out of 
your hair! 
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NEW! DU BARRY 


Royal Shampoo 





first shampoo with Royal Jelly of the Queen Bee! 


Just look what DuBarry has done for you now! 
They’ve blended the astonishing beauty benefits of 
Royal Jelly into a remarkable new shampoo—to give 
your hair the same precious care you give your skin! 
Royal Shampoo leaves your hair silkier than special 
rinses, Softer yet more manageable than ordinary 


shampoos. Brighter than hours of brushing! (And it 
gets your hair cleaner with one washing than most 
shampoos do with two). For hair so “little-girl clean”’ 
it’s almost too tempting to touch—treat yourself to 
DuBarry Royal Shampoo—the world’s first shampoo 


with fabulous Royal Jelly of the Queen Bee! 1.50 


One of the most exciting women in the world...NEVV YORK 
Fern Tailer Gimbel 





From Paris to Rome to New York, busy exciting women deep-cleanse, deep-moisturize and beautify their skin with Pond’s 


SHES Bus vee 





Pond’s Cold Cream replaces the inner moisture modern living drains away 
FERN TAILER GIMBEL, a tal t J 


Ss cing flame-haired beauty. is a ded . . - . - : 
triking flar ae LEANSin, Goes on moisturizing lone after you hour after hour. No other cream or liquid 
cated actress, hard-working fashion mode 9S ; . = 2 E . 
: tissue it off! Pond’s is the fabulous deep does for your skin just what Pond’s does. 
and the mother of two young children - d 
She scorns elaborate beauty ritual . P@ND us cleanser that beautifies as it cleanses Use Pond’s Cold Cream to deep- 
‘ , ; ty 1 2 5 , ; 
I haven't the patience or the time.” In- CE Cscam actually moisturizes below the surface. cleanse at night—to moisturize and 
stead, night and morning she uses Pond’s %e, & From deep within your skin, it keeps send- beautify unde make-up all dav. 
Cold Cream to deep-cleanse—and to Pty | f 
FE Bacanc€ o shets o Ol re wa lo sive , . . 
moisturize and beautil Vy skin is ene ing Ireshels of n ture upwal si WITH THIS ONE CREAM YOU NEED NEVER 
never dry—it stays soft and smooth!’ 4 you complexion a lovely dewy softness BE TOO BUSY TO BE BEAUTIFUL! 
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THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Milford, Connecticut, built in 1823, 
is said to have been designed by 
David Hoadley. Its graceful 

Tonic portico, round-headed doors, 
and belfry in two octagonal stages are 
representative of the best period 

of Connecticut church architecture. 


THE LADY 
CAN BE VENGEFUL 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON B ae 


SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN 








n August the first attempt of the United 

States Air Force to send a rocket to the 
moon ended in explosion. 

Editorials spoke of the disappointment of 
millions of Americans at this failure, but 
pointed out that it was not a catastrophe, 
that setbacks are not failures, and that the 
lessons learned increase the hopes that simi- 
Jar attempts will succeed in the months to 
come. 

But there are other Americans, perhaps 
of more mystical frames of mind, for whom 
such failures are a relief rather than other- 
wise, no matter to what nation they may 
occur. They apprehend that in the competi- 
tion to achieve total superiority in total war, 
men are impiously interfering with cosmic 
forces that may revenge themselves upon 
this planet and its world—a world that in- 
cludes earth’s satellite, the moon. 

It is not necessary to be mystical to appre- 
hend that atomic explosions, wherever they 
occur, whether on the earth’s surface or un- 
der its oceans and with whatever controls 
science may institute, threaten human and 
other organic life with poisonous radiations, 
and may eventually turn temperate zones 
into icy or torrid ones, unfavorable for hu- 
man existence. 

Directly under the report of the failure of 
the first moon shot in the New York Times 
of August 18 was another report, with the 
headline “Experts Baffled by Cold Water 
at Atlantic Beaches in Mid-July,”’ confessing 


that the Atlantic waters during the past 
summer have been unseasonably cold. “There 
is no evidence,” according to experts of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, “‘that shifting 
ocean currents are the cause.’ But there is 
also no evidence that they are not. ““That 
could conceivably be the reason,” they say, 
“but it is most unlikely.” 

The same experts find that the most con- 
sistent variable that affects water tempera- 
ture—namely, the temperature of the air— 
does not apply. In June the water was cold, 
but so was the air temperature—which was 
normal. But later in the summer the air tem- 
perature was above normal while average 
water temperatures were a frigid five de- 
grees below normal. 

There is no question that since the first 
atomic underwater explosions extraordinary 
climatic changes have occurred in many 
parts of the earth. There is also no question 
for anyone who has followed the debates 
among scientists that they are unable to ex- 
plain them. They take sides, marshaling 
what facts and arguments seem pertinent to 
their case, but the end of it all is a huge 
question mark. 

In another field affected by cosmic inter- 
ferences, all geneticists testify that any in- 
crease in radioactivity is to be discouraged, 
but they cannot say how much increase will 
be tolerable without genetic mutations ad- 
versely affecting the physical and mental 
characteristics of the human and animal 


races for generations to come. Again | it, is ? } 


clear that those who are causing such inter- j 
ferences simply do not know the possible { 
consequences. They are merely indulging i 
more or less educated guesswork, with’ the ” 
fate of our earthly world and its ee 
population at stake. 

Even Prof. Albert Einstein, to ig 
mathematical formula we owerthe fission of 
the atom, confessed himself, before he died, 
unable to predict the effect, in terms of 
chain reactions, of the simultaneous explo- 
sion of any certain number of hydrogen 
bombs. 

But there is another aspect’to all this. 
Unrecorded hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple believe, either through religious revela- 
tion or insight, or through the application 
of observation and reason to known phe- 
nomena, or by both, that there is an indis- 
soluble unity between the cosmic, the physi- 
cal, the mental and the spirifual or psychic, 
and apprehend in all this more or les§ half- 
witted intervention with nature the play of 
the forces of evil, identical with those of 
destruction. 

When Wernher von Braun (Hitler’s former 
employee), who now heads the American 
Army ballistic-missile program, was asked 
why he wanted to reach the moon, he re- 
plied: for the same reason that explorers 
wanted to scale—and succeeded—Mount 


Everest—because it was there. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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A leading medicated lotion was used on Mrs. Middleton’s left hand, her 3 times a day for several days. The beautifying action of Jergens was proved 
right hand was given Jergens care. See the difference in this unretouched 


by 713 housewives in other hand-soaking tests. For summary of tests, doctors 
photo. Test was made while Mrs. Middleton soaked her hands in detergents and dermatologists may write The Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Jergens beautifies hands as nothing else can 


...and the picture proves it! 


Jergens both protects your hands and pampers your 
skin. That’s why it beautifies as nothing else 

can. Jergens doesn't coat skin with sticky film... 

it penetrates to protect. It stops even red, 

rough detergent hands...softens and smooths. 


Jergens is the true beauty lotion. Only 15¢ to *1 
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...and what better way to express affection than with a gift both elegant and inti- 
Mi Give her a reminder from the Kayser “Love Letter’”’ lingerie collection, 

anties to peignoir $1.95-$10.95.Slip shown $5.95. Luxite 
KAYSER 
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We must differ with Mr. von Braun. 

The expeditions that competed to scale the 
world’s highest mountain peak had no thought 
of war or destruction. No psychic malaise at- 
tended their endeavors, and only joy the suc- 
cess of one of them. The film that recorded 
the progress of the triumphant British expedi- 
tion was an unpolluted testimony to human 
and individual heroism. It made Britishers 
proud to be British; it made all of us proud to 
be members of the human race. It was a feat 
of genuine aspiration. 

No such aspiration motivates the endeavor 
to reach the moon. The program, for which 
we are all paying and in which we are all, con- 
sequently, involved, as are the Russians and 
all who compete, is conducted by the military 
for the primary purpose of establishing mili- 
tary control of the earth’s natural satellite, 
from which all or any part of the earth can 
theoretically be bombed at will. The conquest 
of the moon is motivated by desire for unques- 
tioned military supremacy over the globe. The 
vast appropriations for the attempt come out 
of the defense budget, and Congress has voted 
the appropriations for this reason. 

We now come into the realm of fact and 
legend. 

The moon, in its relation to the earth, con- 
trols the tides of the oceans. Its changes are 
also intimately related to the menstrual peri- 
ods of women, and the whole procreative 
process. Its calendar (because of reasons of 
related motions) is not that of the earth. And 
the gestation of a child is perfected in nine 
lunar months. 

In every legend, and in all the poetry of 
which I have knowledge, Oriental or Occiden- 
tal, from the ancient Vedas of India, the oldest 
insights of the ancient Greeks, to the poets and 
legends of modern times, the moon is repre- 
sented as the governess of the life process car- 
ried out by and through the female. 

The moon is the “Queen of the Night.” It is 
she who drives male lovers into the procrea- 
tive feminine embrace. 

And it is also she who (if we are to pay any 
heed to the observations and insights of all 
poets—or “‘seers”’) exerts above all orbs the 
greatest influence upon the human imagina- 
tion—upon the human psyche, and even upon 
the strange emotional reactions of animals. 

Dogs do not bay the sun, but in midsummer 
moonshine display disturbances. Sunstroke 
has merely physical results; it can kill one. 
But ‘‘moonstruck’’—struck by Luna (the 
moon)—is synonymous with lunacy, in every 
language with which I am familiar—the lunacy 
of the lunatic and the frenzy of the creative 
genius. Shakespeare, in Othello, says the moon 


“ 


. . . comes more nearer earth than she was 
wont, 
And makes men mad.” 


Repeatedly in the legends of the Orient and 
Occident the moon is imagined as the abode 
of an ethereal goddess of great powers. 


we. ey ce Rais i Mage ey eS 
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But these powers are by no means only 
beneficent. 

The most ancient Indian traditions speak of | 
a solar dynasty and a lunar dynasty, of sons of 
the Sun and sons of the Moon. The solar cult | 
gave to the god of the universe its male sex, © 
around him grouped all that was most pure: 
the science of the sacred flame and prayer, the 
notion of a supreme god, respect for woman, 
the cult of ancestors, and elective and patriar- 
chal royalty. 

The lunar cult attributed the feminine sex to 
divinity, under the sign of which the Aryan 
religions worshiped nature, and often blind 
and unconscious nature in its violent and ter- 
rible manifestations, leaning toward idolatry, 
black magic, polygamy, and tyranny sup- 
ported by mob passions—in short, the rule of 
the baser instincts. 

The struggle between the sons of the Sun 
and the sons of the Moon, between the spirit- 
ual and the carnal, is the subject of great 
Hindu sagas. In the end the “son of god,” 
great reformer and first messiah, Krishna, rec- 
onciled the genus of the white solar races and 
of the black lunar, and by his doctrine or con- 
ciliation launched into the world the then new 
idea of incarnate divinity, manifesting itself to 
mankind through mankind, and the Golden 
Rule. 

- The idea of the destructive properties of the — 
moon spirit is not confined to the Orient. 
Shakespeare, in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
speaks of the moon as “the governess of 
floods, pale in her anger’—the benison of 
sailors but also the source of shipwrecks. 

In an Oriental poem, the moon is 


“*A silver pin-head vast 
That holds the heaven's tent-hangings fast.” 


In the human imagination she is associated 
for the most part with calmness and peace. 
(Incidentally, the German poet, Heine, in 
whose language the moon is,masculine and the 
sun feminine in gender, disregards linguistics: 


“She, in the vault of heaven ~ 
moves with silent, peaceful motion.”) 2 


But she, who “holds the heaven’s tent- 
hangings fast,” can also, it is thought, unleash 
the hangings. Milton (in Comus) bids her 
“disinherit Chaos.” In this concept the lady 
can be Pandora, letting loose the furies. 

She is on the one hand the inspirer of the 
purest, gentlest love—hence the exquisite leg- 
end of Endymion, the beautiful youth whom 
the moon goddess consorts with in his sleep, a 
love affair transpiring in a dream. The poetess 
Sappho, who lived and wrote 600 years before 
Christ, recognizable from even the fragments 
of her verse that remain as the greatest lyrical 
genius of all times when writing of love, is 
believed to have written a poem originating 
the legend. Her poem was apparently known 
to the great Greeks and Romans of a later 
period than her lifetime, who mention it and 
recount its story. The early Christian church 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 18 
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“As you know, sir, Gloria and | have been going together for some time. . .”’ 
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New Kotex napkins with the Kimlon center 
protect better, protect longer. Now Kotex adds the Kimlon center to increase absorbency, 


to keep stains from going through. With this inner fabric, the Kotex napkin stays even softer, holds its 
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—independence. 
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ever deprive him of this wonderful right to 
be himself! 


There are many ways to help him con- 


tinue to enjoy his American birthright of 


freedom. One of the most important is to 


be on the watch for ideas that could take 
it away from him. The idea, for example, 
that ‘‘government should run such and such 
a business, a service, an institution.” 


You have only to remember the people 
in socialistic that when 
government controls more and more things, 
and less freedom and _ inde- 
pendence for the individual! 


nations to know 
there is less 


When you hear people say, “‘the govern- 
ment should run it,” point out that the loss 
of anybody's independence is a threat to every- 
body s freedom. 


Very much aware of this danger are the} 
independent electric companies, because 
government already part of the 
electric business. And powerful people are 
pressing government to take over more. 


runs 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 
destroyed her works, but perhaps the moon 
goddess protected some of them! 

Moderns know the story as written by 
Keats, whose Endymion starts with the fa- 
mous line “A thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever.” In the Endymion legend the dream em- 
brace begot many little moons, but they were 
not Sputniks! 

Beauty indeed attends the moon. She walks 
“in beauty to her midnight throne,” says the 
poet George Croly; she is Diana, “Queen and 
huntress, chaste and fair,” according to the 
Elizabethan Ben Jonson, in his hymn to 
Cynthia; she is (in the words of Shelley) 






“That orbed maiden with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon.” 


Or she is “The sacred Queen of the night.” 
Clad in crimson, “with large delight,” she 
“foretells the harvest near.” 

The light she reflects lends enchanting 
beauty to all forms. Dozens of English poems 
exhort the reader to look upon storied castles 
and fair fields in the moon’s light. Every visitor 
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A schoolteacher wishing to empha- 
size the effects of gossip drew a 
geometrical design on a piece of 
paper, showed it to a pupil. He was 
to look at the design for ten seconds, 
attempt to draw a duplicate, which 
he showed to the pupi! next to him. 
When the last pupil finished and 
compared his design with the orig- 
inal, the teacher’s point had been 
effectively made. 


< 
ftas 


to Agra, in India, to see the Taj Mahal, views 
it in moonlight when, awash with the moon’s 
limpid light, it rides in insubstantial radiance, 
like a mirage, a dream. 

But the symbol of purity is the source of 
profane as well as sacred love. Byron quips: 
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“The devil's in the moon for mischief; they 


ban roll-on Pee Who called her chaste, methinks, began too 
ban roll-on is patented soon 


ban roll-on works best Their nomenclature; there is nota day... 


Sees half the business in a wicked way, 

On which three single hours of moonshine 
smile— 

And then she looks so modest all the while!” 





Stops odor—checks perspiration round the clock! 


ban: 


rolls on protection 
that stays on! 


So obviously she is a lady to be careful 
about, one whom it is well not to approach too 
near, lest she unharness the tides, unleash 
chaos and drive men mad! 

Of course this is not “‘science,” it is legend 
and poetry. But the great myths, fantasies, 
prophecies and parables of the world have 
often expressed poetically and imaginatively 
truths that events have sustained, and science 
has been forced, by another approach, to 
confirm. 

Wise men and great scientists have been 
studying the movements of the planets and 
their influence upon human and organic life 
for thousands of years; philosophers and po- 
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ets have clothed scientific facts with insights; 
and science itself no longer rejects the super- 
sensory and what was once called “magical.” 

In European folklore the “‘“man in the moon” 
is a projection in which the wistful maiden 
tried to trace the features of her longed-for 
lover. What a horror to imagine him clodhop- 
ping in a space suit and fixing a bead on earth 
and ocean! 

Many times, in this space, we have appealed 
to women, as the natural nurses and conserv- 
ers of the race, to protect it from those scien- 
tific brains that, like the monkey, are largely 
moved by curiosity, unawed by the mysteries 
they admit to exist, unmoved by the splendid 
order of a universe they did not create, and 
now bending their science and their wills to 
unchain its forces and unleash consequences 
of a vengefulness unknown by them or any- 
one. ' 

A claim on tne moon should be staked out, 
it seems to me, by the women of the whole 
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world, including, of course, Russian women— 
to protect the chaste huntress, wielding love’s 
bow, from the rape of warriors. END 
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If you don’t understand this, it’s no accident, says a 


distinguished student of government. He suggests 


some reforms and how to bring them about. . 


By GERALD W. JOHNSON 


everal women whose good sense is be- 
S yond question confessed in my hearing 
that they found themselves in a state of 
utter confusion as regards politics and 
were abashed by their inability to follow 
its intricacies. They should have been an- 
noyed. 

This year voters are being invited to sub- 
scribe to two propositions that are essen- 
tially irrational. They are asked to accept 
identification of candidates by labels that 
do not identify; and they are asked to 
participate in the operation of a two-party 
system without two parties. 

To have a two-party system you must 
have one party that favors something, and 
another party that opposes the same thing. 
But when the only issues that anybody 
favors are peace and prosperity, there can- 
not be two parties because nobody opposes 
those blessings. 

A few years ago life was simpler. In the 
days of Franklin the Astounding either 
you were a New Dealer, in which case 
you liked Roosevelt, or you were an anti- 
New Dealer, in which case you loathed 
him. Either way, you knew where you 
were and could go to the polls briskly, con- 
fident that when you cast your ballot you 
knew what you were doing. 

But where are you now? When some 
political soothsayer announces that the 
Democrats will make gains in Novem- 
ber, are you pleased or displeased and, in 
either case, why? The soothsayer explains 
that gains by the Democrats will mean the 
election of more Democrats, which is to 
say more men like Senator Harry Flood 
Byrd, of Virginia, and Senator Hubert 
Horatio’ Humphrey, of Minnesota; and 
that explanation is about as rational as 
saying that we shall have more apples ex- 
cept that they may be bananas. As a mat- 
ter of fact, as far as their political philos- 
ophies are concerned, Senator Byrd re- 
sembles Senator Humphrey much less 
than an apple resembles a banana. 

This bothers intelligent women. Their 
husbands, brothers and lovers, unrealistic 


males, think in categories and blandly ig- 
nore anomalies within the group. But 
women think much more in particulars. 
They can accept the premise that an apple 
and a banana are both fruit, but the con- 
clusion that an apple is therefore a banana 
staggers them. Byrd and Humphrey are 
both politicians; but that a Byrd is there- 
fore a Humphrey doesn’t follow. 

So when Citizen Joe and Mrs. Joe, un- 
certain of the identity of a candidate, make 
inquiries the results are likely to be differ- 
ent. Joe is told that the man is George; 
surely Joe remembers old George, class of 
°33, swell fellow in those days, so Joe must 
by all means rally to the class, and Joe 
guesses that he must. But Mrs. Joe, learning 
that George was one of the most promising 
young men in the class of °33, wants to 
know, if he was that kind at twenty-one, 
is he still a promising middle-aged man at 
forty-six, and has he done anything but 
promise in the past twenty-five years? 
Urging her to rally to °33 is useless, be- 
cause her class was °35, and anyhow that 
was at Vassar, where old George was not 
even present, much less promising. The 
outcome is that Joe’s mind is made up for 
him, while Mrs. Joe’s is more unsettled the 
more she investigates. 

Tell a man that in political philosophy 
Byrd is closer to Bricker, and Humphrey to 
Javits, than Byrd and Humphrey are to 
each other and you may make no impres- 
sion at all. They are both labeled Demo- 
crats and to him that tells the story. But a 
woman will raise the point that a label that 
can mean anything doesn’t mean any- 
thing. So when you tell her that Eisen- 
hower and Jenner are both Republicans 
you don’t describe the men, you simply 
deprive her of any clear ideas of what a 
Republican is. ; 

Thus the woman voter, told that the 
Democrats will probably make gains in 
November, may wearily—and _ reason- 
ably—decide that in such prophecies there 
is less than meets the ear. For the past five 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 23 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 
sars she has been confronted daily with evi- 
nce that, for legislative purposes, a consery- 
ive Democrat makes a passably good Re- 
iblican, while a strongly liberal Republican 
ay easily seep through into the Democratic 
rty, as Senator Morse, of Oregon, did. 
arty lines, where they have not been erased 
itirely, have been so smudged that it is im- 
ssible to determine exactly where they run. 
“In some places—California, for instance— 
iey have decided that this is not a bad idea. 
i the California primaries anybody can run 
any ticket, provided he complies with cer- 
in formalities. The theory is that the charac- 
'r of your government depends on the char- 
ter of your elected officials, not on the party 
'bels they wear. This is incontestably true. 
Je say that ours is a government of laws and 
ot of men, but men must administer the 
-ws, and an ingenious and industrious rascal 
uld create bad govern- 
ment under the Ten 
ommandments, to say 
othing of statutes writ- 
in by mortal and falli- 
le legislators. Law or 
9 law, if you send an 
onest and _ intelligent 
jan to Congress you 
ill get good service; 
ond a rogue and, law 
ir no law, you will get 
ust about what you de- 
orve. 
Hence the fact that in 
jis year of grace the 
‘rms ‘‘Democrat” and 
Republican” mean just 
bout what the terms x 
fad y do in an alge- 
raic equation—that is, 
_} nknown quantities that 
aay have any value—is 
ot altogether bad. It 
nay have the whole- 
ome effect of making 
s look carefully at the 
adividual candidate. 
Vhen we do that we 
aay decide that old 
jeorge’s membership in 
qe class of °33 is not 
‘nough. We may ask if 
e belongs to the class of 
onest men or that of 
maves. Has he a brain 
ell working? Does he 
‘peak with the voice of 
yeorge himself, or with 
nat of a ventriloquist 
ising George as_ his 
ljummy? By asking 
uch questions we may 
jain information that 
mounts to something, 
nd aninformed electorate, of course, is the one 
sreat hope of democracy, provided its informa- 
‘ion consists of facts and is*not a tissue of lies. 
| There is the catch in it. An informed elec- 
orate whose information consists only of 
a stuff as is commonly handed out in the 
-ourse of a political campaign is definitely not 
e hope of democracy. It is not the hope of 
inything unless it is the American Psychiatric 
society, whose interest is in minds of a pe- 
euliar slant. The impression that the propa- 
yanda mills try to make is that old George is 
eally St. George, slayer of so many dragons 
hat if laid end to end they would stretch from 
tere to the Capitol in Washington. The mind 
hat can believe that sort of thing is of the kind 
hat makes practice for the psychiatrists. 
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The average voter—certainly the intelligent 


voman voter—does not really believe it, but a 
sreat many of us allow ourselves to be tem- 
dorarily bemused by it until the campaign is 
yver, and we discover too late that we have 
lected to Congress a preposterous windbag, 
not something worse. 

But how can we avoid it? The typical voter 
nas a living to make and can devote only a 
imited amount of time to the investigation of 
olitical candidates. If the voter is a housewife, 
he lives by hard labor at long hours. She 
night manage a real investigation of the can- 
jidate for Congress, but then there are the 





We said good-by. In Tottenham 


I relinquished your hand. 
Newsboys piped or roared 


The latest gen on the newest 
Somebody suddenly exclaimed, 


Opening his paper. Unconcerned 
with wars or revolutions, 


Here you and I agreed to cut our 


Trains thundered in and out of 
Euston Station, 


And a blind beggar passed 
singing. Our love ill-timed, 


Lightly we parted, since to be 


Invited disaster, the heart’s 
immolation. 

Then the sly mist that crept up 
from the river 

Erased forever your small 
retreating figure. 


candidates for governor, for the state legisla- 
ture, for mayor, for city councilman and for 
an indefinite number of other offices. If she 
took time to study them all, the family would 
go supperless to bed from now until Novem- 
ber 4. 


The function of a political party in theory is 
to relieve the individual voter of part of this 
burden. In theory, a political party is a group 
of people whose ideas of the proper conduct 
of public affairs run more or less parallel; so a 
party’s endorsement of a candidate should be, 
in theory, a guaranty that the candidate thinks 
pretty much as the party members think. 

But that is theory. In practice there come 
times—and this year is definitely such a time— 
when party lines are so nearly rubbed out that 
the party label is a highly untrustworthy 
guide, and then there is nothing for it except 
to dig laboriously for the facts. Elimination of 
party lines lays a heavy 
and unnecessary burden 
on the conscientious 
voter. 

For when the label 
no longer means any- 
thing a party becomes, 
for the active politician, 
simply a means of get- 
ting into office and stay- 
ing there; and for astute 
gentlemen who want 
something from govern- 
ment other than office, 
it is a means of getting 
what they want. This 
applies with beautiful 
impartiality to preda- 
tory capital and preda- 
tory labor, Communists, 
Socialists, Democrats 
and Republicans—in 
short, to everyone in- 
tent on getting more 
than his fair share. 

Cynics say that in- 
cludes all of us, but it 
does not, at least as far 
as politics is concerned. 
There are vast numbers 
of people in this coun- 
try—numbers enough 
to swing any election— 
who desire nothing 
whatever from politics 
except government that 
is not intolerably bad. 

These people have 
very definite ideas as to 
what constitutes good 
government, and they 
do not all think alike. 
Some favor bold experi- 
mentation in the hope 
of discovering better 
methods than any we have heretofore em- 
ployed. Others prefer a cautious adherence to 
time-tested practices, lest we lose the values 
created in the past. There are strong argu- 
ments supporting both points of view—which 
is to say there is a real difference of opinion in 
this country, this year as every year. The fail- 
ure of the parties to reflect it is not a natural 
development, it is the work of shifty trimmers 
who dread nothing so much as having to take 
a definite stand on anything. 

Mrs. Joe is probably either a Democrat or a 
Republican. But as either a Democrat or a 
Republican she is hard put to it this year to be 
sure that she is actually voting her own ticket. 
She is called on to get excited over whether 
Mr. X or Mr. Y shall sit in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, although the actual difference 
between X and Y is the difference between 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. To ask an in- 
telligent woman to get excited over that kind 
of thing is—well, let us be soft-spoken and 
merely call it cheeky. 

The politicians ought not to be allowed to 
get away with it, but they will as long as Mrs. 
Joe is confused and tends to blame her confu- 
sion on her own lack of perception. She 
ought to be annoyed. She ought to be very 
much annoyed. More than that, she ought to 
make her annoyance perceptible, as certain to 
be heard as, say, three steam calliopes and a 
Shriners’ band in a Quaker meeting. END 
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DR. SPOCK TALKS WITH MOTHERS 


Five Minutes 
Shouting— 
ora Days 


Grim Silence? 


By BENJAMIN SPOCK. M.D. 


bout parental quarrels I suppose there 
are a couple of things that can be 
said right at the start: It might be better 
if there were none. But there almost 
alwaysare. Ofcourse there are great varia- 
tions in the amounts and in the expression 
of disharmony between different couples. 
There are some husbands and wives who 
are so self-disciplined that they never 
shout or hiss or mutter or even glare. In 
fact, there are a few individuals who don’t 
even tighten their lips—they become 
apologetic if they find that their spouses 
disagree with them. They have such a 
fear of angriness that it’s transformed 
immediately into submissiveness. But all 
these are forms of quarreling in the sense 
that there is disagreement which involves 
at least a slight degree of angriness. I’m 
not discussing differences of opinion that 
generate no heat at all. 

We might admit that in one sense it 
would theoretically be better for a child 
to grow up with parents who were en- 
tirely harmonious in their feelings. But 
in another sense this would be an incom- 
plete preparation for life. Sooner or later 
a child has to realize that other children, 
other adults and he himself have angry 
feelings at times, that they usually get 
expressed in a relatively harmless way 
and that they pass. To be sure, it’s better 
for a child to learn about really violent 
anger and ugly moods from somebody 
else than his parents, because he senses 
that his basic security depends on the 
solidarity of the relationship between his 
parents. 

Many of us who have been brought up 
very “properly,” whose parents have 
carefully controlled their own anger, so 
that it has shown up only in a strained 
manner, are apt to think that the way 
parental anger is expressed—or sup- 
pressed—is the most important factor in 
how it affects children. But psychiatric 
work reveals clearly what all of us really 
know underneath: that children immedi- 
ately detect their parents’ off moods. 
They are apt to be more bothered by a 
strained silence that lasts all day than 
by a hot argument that’s over in a few 
minutes. 

That doesn’t necessarily mean, though, 
that if a mother feels like hurling a plate 
or the father feels like slapping her face, 
it’s better to let go. Perhaps a blow would 
be preferable to a cruel insult or threat 
which left a permanent hurt in the other 
parent and a long-lasting fear in the 
child. Hurts hurt, whether they are physi- 
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“It is generally wise for parents to side-step what 
looks like an inevitable argument until 

they are alone, if they can behave cheerfully in the 
meantime. (They may even forget the quarrel.)” 





Anxious, insecure, the child assumes that the quarreling 
parents have murderous feelings. 


cal or mental. They usually leave resent- 
ment in one person and guilt in the other, 
both of which linger on. Another reason 
for moderate self-control is that parents 
who have been brought up to feel that 
blows or even shouts are shameful are 
apt to feel particularly unworthy for a 
long while if they have used such 
weapons. 

What about postponing a quarrel, if 
a child is present when the occasion 
arises, or blunders in on it in the middle? 
Certainly it’s wise for the parents to side- 
step what looks like an inevitable argu- 
ment until they are alone, if they can be- 
have cheerfully in the meantime. (They 
may even forget the quarrel.) But if they 
are going to glower and mutter at each 
other for an hour while they are with the 
child, the gain is doubtful. It’s sensible, 
too, to stop temporarily a quarrel that’s 
interrupted by a child, but it’s important 
to be casual and frank about this. If a 
child has heard angry sounds through the 
door and then finds two strained, guilty- 
looking parents, who either remain 
strangely silent or crossly order him out 
of the room, he'll imagine something 
much worse than the reality. Better to 
summon a bit of savoir-faire and explain, 
““We were having a cross argument, but 
let’s all do something else now.” 

Perhaps it seems to you as if I have 
just been going around in circles, saying 
that quarrels are inevitable and that they 
can be upsetting to children in any form. 
Can’t we be a little more constructive? 

What counts most, I think, is not so 
much the manner of the parents’ quarrels, 
or even the number of them, but the basic 
relationship between the parents, and 
what they are expressing in their quarrels. 
If they fundamentally love and respect 
each other, if they basically agree with 
each other about their aims in life and 
what they want to inculcate in their chil- 
dren, if they quarrel mainly about 
secondary matters such as money, rela- 
tives, card games, personal appearance, 
if they try to get their quarrels over as 
soon as possible, then their children will 
not be too upset by them. 

But we can be a little more specific 
than this about how to take some of the 


curse off quarrels that do occur, and even 
get a little educational value out of them. 
One of the principal reasons that young 
children worry about their parents’ anger 
(and their own) is that their own anger is 
more violently, more barbarically felt 
than is the adult’s. The young child 
senses that when he is angry at his parent 
he wants, momentarily, to do away with 
him or her. But realizing that he is utterly 
dependent on the parent—and loves him 
too—he is filled with anxiety and guilt. 
He has no confidence yet in his ability to 
control his anger. He hasn’t been around 
long enough to know that there are 10,- 
000,000 fights for every one that is lethal. 
He assumes his quarreling parents not 
only have murderous feelings but might 
carry them out. 

A psychiatrist, working with a certain 
type of child who is unusually anxious 
and guilty, is apt to spend a great deal of 
time reassuring him that it’s natural to 
have angry feelings at times, that angry 
feelings don’t harm the other person, 
that it’s all right to admit angry feelings 
and talk about them. This usually brings 
great relief to the child, and improvement 
in some of his symptoms. 

So when a young child sees parents in 
a quarrel, it should help him to under- 
stand what it is and what it isn’t, so that 
he will not be unnecessarily upset by it. 
The mother or father can say something 
to the effect that: We are having an argu- 
ment about whether to get a new car, just 
the way you and Tommy have fights 
about your toys. Don’t worry. All mom- 
mies and daddies get cross at each other 
once in a while. Pretty soon the argument 
will be over and we'll all be cheerful 
again. 

I don’t mean that the parents should 
use just these words, or that they have to 
say them every time there’s the slightest 
disagreement—that would be an awful 
bore for everybody. A lot depends on 
how many and how intense the quarrels. 
are and how much the child seems to be 
upset by them. 

We ought to get back to the question 
of what the parents’ quarrels are about, 
not so much the official topics but the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 26 
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underlying attitudes ; even very mature couples 
who respect each other deeply will find, from 
time to time, that they disagree vigorously 
about such matters as the desirability of cer- 
tain expenditures, choice of friends, behavior 
in company, plans for the children, disciplin- 
ing of the children. When I said that parents 
“find” that they disagree, I meant that they 
discover these differences of opinion unex- 
pectedly, especially in the early years of mar- 
riage. In a wholesome marriage, the husband 
and wife are each finding out, during a period 
of indignant argument and during a cooler 
discussion that may follow, exactly where they 
differ and why they differ. They learn about 
each other and they often learn things about 
themselves that they didn’t know before. Mis- 
understandings are lessened. The partner who 
sees for the first time that he has had some 
irritating quality or irrational opinion either 
confesses or (more typically) decides silently 
to mend his ways a bit. When differences of 
opinion still persist at the end of a discussion, 
the couple come to some kind of spoken or 


OD AT A 2 aw ae £>. 
GROGGY 


British Admiral Edward Vernon was 
so tough he made many of his mates 
look like sissies. No matter how high 
the winds and waves, he could be 
found on his quarter-deck in a huge 
old grogram cloak. Sailors every- 
where referred to him as Old Grog. 

Vernon's men were accustomed to 
receiving half a pint of rum each day. 
Issued about noon, it was often con- 
sumed on the spot. In the name of 
sobriety, Vernon ordered that the 
daily ration be mixed with a quart 
of water and divided into two issues, 
six hours apart. Leather-throated 
seamen cursed the weak stuff con- 
cocted by Old Grog—and defiantly 
bestowed his nickname on the drink. 

Efficiency of Vernon's men improved 
so much that other commanders fol- 
lowed his lead; in time, grog became 
the standard drink of the English 
sailor. Weak as it was by comparison 
with raw rum, the fellow who wasn’t 
accustomed to it could get wobbly 
from drinking grog. Hence any per- 
son tipsy from any kind of drink, or 
dizzy from an experience like a ses- 
sion in a boxing ring, is compared 
with a grog-laden sailor and said to 
be groggy- WEBB B. GARRISON 
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unspoken compromise, based on each one’s 
estimation of how important the issue is to 
the other person and to himself. In other 
words, a wife may agree that her husband 
should buy the new car, even though she 
still thinks it’s a crazy idea, because she sees 
that it’s so important to him and because 
she loves him and respects him so much in 
other matters. He may agree not to fly in 
planes, in spite of not agreeing with any of 
her reasons. 

In good marriages, quarrels tend to be re- 
solved because of love. In troubled marriages, 
they don’t. If there is a preponderance of 
antagonism between the partners, then at 
least one spouse is actually looking for ex- 
cuses to tangle with the other. Goodness 
knows there are literally hundreds of little 
issues lying around any home, on any day, to 
blow up into big issues if the disposition ex- 
ists. 

I’ve been talking as though there were the 
ideal marriages and the shaky ones, whereas 
most of them are in between. The harmony 
varies from week to week and year to year, 
depending on multiple factors inside and out- 
side the family. Some of the factors are obvi- 
ous. More of them are hidden, even from the 
couple themselves. For example, some people 
have grown up in a family atmosphere which 
was a continuous succession of fights and love 
feasts. This may cause them to seek and enjoy 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 28 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26 
frequent battling in their own marriages, 
though they never would admit it to others or 
to themselves. They don’t feel really loving 
until they’ve been through a fight. The neigh- 
bors, listening to the uproar, swear the mar- 
riage is breaking up, but it goes on and on. It 
may produce children who will follow the 
same pattern. Another factor which, in an 
occasional family, makes for frequent irra- 
tional quarrels is one parent’s too close iden- 
tification with a child who doesn’t get along 
too well with the other parent. Every time, 
for instance, when the mother scolds or de- 
prives the child, the father feels it more than 
the child does and protests loudly. If the 
mother is lined up with another child in the 
family, she may be accusing the father of be- 
ing unfair to that one. The children play up to 
and play into the parents’ antagonism and the 
quarrels multiply. 

Fortunately, a lot more is known now than 
used to be about the common factors that 
make for marital tensions, and there are pro- 
fessional people in several fields ready to help 
couples to understand and overcome their 
difficulties. There are marriage counselors, 
there are social workers in family agencies, 
there are psychiatrists in guidance clinics and 
in private practice. Some ministers are natu- 
rally good in helping couples to see where the 
trouble lies, and some have taken special 
courses in counseling. 

Of course it’s best, in terms of practicality 
and favorableness of attitude, if husband and 
wife are both willing to consult the profes- 
sional. But more often it’s the wife who sees 
the need of consultation, and it’s the husband 
who is reluctant or adamant. Most men hate 
to admit that they need help in any field in 
which they think they should be able to fend 
for themselves, whether it’s finding the way 
when lost in a car or whether it’s raising chil- 
dren. But a great deal of clarification and im- 
provement can usually be gained even when 
only one partner seeks help, and even though 
that partner is playing the lesser role in the 
quarrels. Whether the bull charges or not de- 
pends a great deal on whether the bullfighter 
is waving a red flag. 


Dr. Spock regrets that it is impossible for him to answer 
letters personally. However, he is delighted to receive 
suggestions of topics of truly general interest.—Ed. 
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THE GONE 


By JESSE STUART 


November rain’s downpouring 
all night long 

In silver arrows angling from the 
sky, 

Tapping his roof in a tattooing 
song; 

Above this muffled song he 
heard a cry. 

The sassafras beside the cellar 
wall 

Was giving green-leaf dollars to 
the wind; 

Then there were rising footsteps 
and their fall 

Of those who had once lived 
here, walking in. 

The open fire had shrunk to 
dying embers 

When he switched on the dry 
electric lamp; 

And while he stirred both fire 
and memories 

The rain blew in, his pillowcase 
was damp. 

And here before the embers 
burning low 

The cheerful light drove out the 
dismal gloom; 

He sat among them whom he 
used to know, 

For all the gone had gathered in 
his room, 
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they taste good to him. 
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SPANISH RICE PRONTO 


14 cup bacon drippings 
1 medium onion, thinly sliced 
l) green pepper, diced 
114 cups Minute Rice (454-0z. package) 
14% cups hot water 
1 teaspoon salt + Dash of pepper 
Y% teaspoon prepared mustard 


2 cans (8-0z. each) Hunt's Tomato Sauce 


All-new Minute Rice 
makes it fluffier, more nourishing: 
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perfect every time! 


Melt bacon drippings in saucepan or skillet. Add 
onion, then green pepper and new Minute Rice, right 
from the package. Cook and stir over high heat until 
lightly browned. 


Add hot water, salt, pepper, mustard, and Hunt’s 
Tomato Sauce. Mix well. Bring quickly to a boil; then 
reduce heat. Simmer uncovered for 5 minutes. Serve 
proudly to 4. Double recipe for larger groups. 


Serve New Spanish Rice Pronto soon—and often. 


Hunt’s Tomato Sauce, product of Hunt Foods, Inc. 
Minute Rice, product of General Foods Corp, 
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MENTALLY [LL—- 
BUT STILL 
A HUMAN BEING 


... Hospitals Remove 


Volunteers as Therapists 
By MARGARET HICKEY 


“It is not always a doctor or a nurse who 
cures,” according to Dr. Peter Peffer, manager 
of the Brockton, Massachusetts, Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospital. “‘“Sometimes it’s a vol- 
unteer who gives the patient his first boost 
toward recovery.” 

Only recently have volunteers come to be 
accepted in mental-hospital wards. Mostly 
they have helped with handicrafts, games or 
ward parties. But today this is changing. ‘‘We 
are coming to consider the volunteer a ther- 
apist just as we do every other employee in the 
hospital,” Dr. Peffer says, “‘and there isn’t 
anything he or she couldn’t do if qualified.” 

This new role of the volunteer (and today 
there are 43,000 regular and occasional volun- 
teers in the various mental institutions) is be- 
ing recognized at hospitals all over the coun- 
try. Especially helpful are volunteers proving 
in getting patients back into society. In Cali- 
fornia, they helped find foster homes for 
Modesto State Hospital patients well enough 
to go out to work in fruit-processing plants. 
Ventura County women’s clubs have helped 
patients at Camarillo State Hospital prepare 
for future community work by setting up a 
women’s club inside the hospital (the name 
“Rainbow Club” was chosen because pa- 
tients look upon discharge as their pot of 
gold). The Ventura County women provide 
the patients With a club program similar to 
their own. It includes instruction in art, gar- 
dening and other subjects. A special feature is 
the fashion show with patients modeling new- 
style clothes they made themselves. 

In Indiana, volunteers were instrumental in 
speeding up the “‘open door’ program at all 
state mental hospitals. Indianapolis has its 
first residential halfway house for women pa- 
tients on convalescent leave—a step toward 
independent living in the community—thanks 
to the efforts of volunteers of the Marion 
County Association for Mental Health. 

In other communities over the country, vol- 
unteers are visiting families of patients to help 
prepare them for the patients’ return; helping 
set up vocational programs and find jobs for 
discharged patients and places for them to 
live; acting as baby sitters in psychiatric 
clinics. These are but a few of the many new 
ways volunteers are pioneering in the field of 
mental health. END 


Locks and Bars 


Mental illness, say our physicians, is our big- 
gest health problem. Our overcrowded state 
hospitals are in desperate need of more money. 
More staff is needed to care for patients and to 
carry on the research that eventually will pro- 
vide cures for them. New admissions to our 
hospitals are constantly increasing, so time 
provides no‘eure. Fortunately, there are new 
ways of helping the mentally ill, and this report 
presents some of them. ED. 


apy Harry,” the note began, in a scrawly 


yet legible hand. ‘‘Please send me a new 
pair of brown-and-white shoes. I’m going 
out-of-doors every day now and I want to 
look nice.” Harry Brand peered over his 
glasses at the signature. ““Martha,” he read, 
bewilderment on his face. Mr. Brand, nearly 
fifty, had almost given up thinking about his 
wife since she had gone to St. Lawrence State 
Hospital in Ogdensburg, New York, nearly 
nineteen years ago. He had visited frequently 
at first, but Martha never gave a sign of recog- 
nition, never reached out to take his gifts. 
Time went by, and he stopped going. Recon- 
ciled to a life of loneliness, he worked hard, 
tried to forget. Then the note arrived. 

Mr. Brand picked up the telephone, asked 
to speak to the hospital director. ““Doctor 
Snow? I’ve just got a letter from somebody 
who signed my wife’s name. I haven’t heard 
from her in years. Could this be a joke?” 

Dr. Herman B. Snow’s voice was hearty 
and reassuring. “I doubt it. A lot of people 
here at the hospital have improved since we 
opened our doors and took the bars off the 
windows. Why don’t you come and find out 
for yourself?” 

St. Lawrence State Hospital, quaint with 
its Victorian cupolas, dark slanting roofs, 
bow windows and wide porches, overlooks 
the scenic river for which it was named. Its 
setting more nearly resembles what experts 
today consider to be that of the “‘ideal’’ mental 
hospital than any other New York state-oper- 
ated psychiatric institution. The state’s small- 
est, it was built in 1898 to house no more than 
2000 patients. Its two-story buildings of red 
sandstone and gray limestone contrast with 
some of the mammoth prisonlike structures 
constructed in the thirties on Long Island 
and elsewhere. 

On his first day off after his telephone con- 
versation with Doctor Snow, Harry Brand 
called on his wife Martha at the hospital. To- 
gether they walked to a bench on the green 
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The step through the “open door’’ can be a big one 


on the long road back to mental health and life 


in the community. Patients of Brooklyn State Hospital 


leave unattended for visits to the outside world. 


lawn and sat down. Harry was overjoyed to 
find her smiling up at him. 

Haltingly, Martha explained what had hap- 
pened to her. First there was some new 
medicine, which made her aware for the first 
time of where she was and of other people 
around her. But most of them, like herself, 
just sat. One day a nurse told her some of the 
others were going outside—and wouldn’t she 
like to go too? Martha felt timid at first—the 
sun was so bright, the air so crisp. But the 
nurse assured her the door would be left open 
and she could come back inside any time she 
wanted to. The first day Martha just sat 
under a tree and watched a little squirrel 
scamper across the lawn. The second day she 
saw an old woman throw sticks at an apple 
tree. The woman laughed and said how good 
it was to eat an apple off the tree instead of 
out of a box and held out one to Martha. 
Life suddenly seemed full of interesting new 
things. The next week a group of patients 
asked Martha to walk over to the community 
store. It was a busy place—people talking 
and joking. It was then Martha began to take 
notice of her appearance and decided to write 
to her husband. 

Harry Brand could hardly believe his ears. 
“We had roast beef for dinner... . And I’m 
going to get a permanent wave next week. ... 
Mary Brown is going home for the week- 
end. . . . Harry, do you think the doctor 
would let me go home for a few days?” 

During the past three years the atmosphere 
at St. Lawrence State Hospital has to a large 
degree changed from that of a place of 
custodial care of mental patients to that of a 
treatment center. More than half the patients 
now being CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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admitted at St. Lawrence are there today be- 
cause they asked to be. The others, of course, 
were placed by formal certification. But al- 
most all, some 98 per cent of the 1882 patients, 
have freedom of the buildings and grounds. 
This is a trend all over New York. Early last 
year the state Department of Mental Hygiene 
sent six state-hospital directors (among them 
Doctor Snow) to England to study its open- 
hospital program. 

The group visited two hospitals which were 
entirely open and several which were partly 
open. The first one had opened the doors of 
its wards ten years previously, before the dis- 
covery of tranquilizers. The English doctors 
contended, and their American visitors were 
inclined to agree, that prisonlike atmosphere 
rather than mental illness itself had produced 
most of the patients’ difficult behavior. Doctor 
Snow wanted to find out from the English 
doctors if it was really safe to allow the 
elderly out alone. There were some at his 
hospital, he felt, who were ready to go out- 
doors, but the staff feared they might fall and 
break a limb. He was amazed to find at 
Croyden that elderly men patients were walk- 
ing a quarter of a mile into town for fish and 
chips. ““Well, y’know,” the English doctor 
explained with a twinkle, ‘“‘you can’t deprive 
a man of his pint of bitters.” 

Doctor Snow liked that English respect for 
normal living, and he has tried to instill it at 
St. Lawrence. At his hospital, however, pa- 
tients are on an honor system to stay on the 
grounds. And they do. If, occasionally, a con- 
fused patient does wander into town, a citizen 
may call the hospital to send a car after him. 
Or the chief of police may simply chauffeur 


All that we can hold in our dead 
hands is what we have given away. 
SANSKRIT PROVERB 


the lost patient back himself. St. Lawrence, 
like the English hospitals, has long been ac- 
cepted as part of the community, a thing rare 
among U. S. mental hospitals. Its payroll 
totals $3,670,000, the largest in town, and 
some 800 townspeople are employed there 
(Ogdensburg’s mayor has been an employee 
for forty-five years). 

On the hospital grounds patients have com- 
plete freedom. Some carry matches, lighters, 
knitting needles or crochet hooks. Some 
often go swimming or fishing off the banks of 
the river, and last summer two patients in a 
rowboat saved two Ogdensburg men from 
drowning. There have been only two suicides 
since the doors were opened, but there always 
had been occasional suicides even in locked 
wards. Recently, after Doctor Snow opened 
hospital doors, one patient who threatened 
suicide was persuaded by another patient to 
reconsider. 

Several wards have small kitchens where 
women patients bake cakes and pies, do their 
own ironing. Cheerful dayrooms are decorated 
with lace or flowered curtains, green plants, 
full-length mirrors, a homely “knickknack” 
stand. There is even a house phone on the 
ward. No longer are eyeglasses confiscated or 
mirrors removed from compacts. And as a 
result, patients are taking fewer tranquilizing 
drugs, restraints are a rarity, spoon feeding is 
limited practically to helping aged patients. 
Patients no longer deface wooden doors by 
clawing and picking, nor do they poke their 
fingers through window screens. 

Always separated in the past, elderly men 
and women patients were placed together 
temporarily in the same dining room while the 
other dining room was painted. To everyone’s 
surprise, older women who formerly only 
picked at their meals suddenly developed 
hearty appetites. One of the attendants, under- 
standably alarmed, even reported a case of 
hand holding to Doctor Snow. “Why, that’s 
wonderful!” the director beamed. 

In the Flower Building, which houses long- 
term patients, 25 of 450 women were once in 
restraint—camisole, sheet or seclusion—every 
day. Today not one is. And most of them go 
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to the community store alone and do their own 
trading. Ward 38 is the only women’s locked 
ward. As you watch the women—one is danc- 
ing about the floor, another shouts profanities, 
another screams that she has snakes inside 
her—you ask the nurse, “Can these people 
ever get well?” 

“Three years ago I would have said no,” 
Nurse Vines answers, almost amazed at her 
own words, for she was trained in the old 
tradition of restraints and locked doors. “But 
now I feel anything can happen.” 

“Even this ward will be open soon,” Doctor 
Snow assures her. 

Rural St. Lawrence, not even filled to 
capacity, is unique among our country’s state 
mental hospitals. So opening the wards was 
not difficult. But other, larger hospitals, serv- 
ing metropolitan areas, are opening their 
doors too. Pilgrim State on Long Island, the 
world’s largest mental institution, housing 
12,004 patients in austere, forbidding sky- 
scrapers, is 30 per cent open. Its neighbor, 
Central Islip State Hospital, with 9940 pa- 
tients, is 60 per cent open; Hudson River 
State Hospital in Poughkeepsie, with 5714, is 
75 per cent open, and Brooklyn State Hos- 
pital, with 3782 patients and situated on busy 
city streets, is 60 per cent open. They can never 
be as completely open as is St. Lawrence, for 
obvious reasons. 

But in these big hospitals, too, the open 
door is proving that even very sick mental 
patients are capable of civilized behavior. 
Take, for instance, the 550-bed disturbed and 
maximum-security unit for women at Central 
Islip. This unit receives all runaways and any 
patients who cannot be handled on other 
services. Practically all have been hospitalized 
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A teacher effects eternity; he can 
never tell where his influence stops. 


HENRY ADAMS 


for more than a year before being sent to this 
building. Dr. M. G. Jacoby, an enthusiastic 
advocate of the open-door plan, tells you that 
two of the three floors are completely open 
and not a single patient has been in restraint 
for over a year. Injections are rarely given. 

“Look at Norma,” Doctor Jacoby says. 
“She came here in 1940 and was mute until 
last year. Now she has an honor card, goes 
home with her family overnight, and we hope 
she will go on convalescent care shortly.” 

How was Norma helped? In February, 
1957, to get to a ward the doctor had to go up 
a locked elevator and then through two locked 
doors. Inside the ward everything was shut up 
tightly. Patients were kept in the dayroom all 
day except for meals. Was it any wonder that 
fights were constantly breaking out? Or that 
40 patients were put in restraint every day? 

Then came a revolutionary new rule: No 
patient was to be put in restraint unless first 
seen by the doctor. Doctor Jacoby had long 
considered restraint an excuse by overworked 
hospital personnel to avoid the thousand lit- 
tle attentions a mentally ill patient requires, 
and felt that it had no place in a modern 
hospital. 

At first the doctor was constantly on the 
run. Whenever a fight developed a ring of 
patients would gather around the fighters, 
shouting, “‘Put her in a bag.” But since at- 
tendants were forbidden to do this, they felt 
helpless; many threatened to quit. The doctor 
wondered whether the plan would really work. 
He was sitting in a ward nursing office on the 
fourth day of the new program when he re- 
ceived a stunning blow on the head. Turning 
around, he saw Mildred, one of his disturbed 
patients, all of 95 pounds, trembling with 
rage. ‘““Why did you do it?” he asked. 

“Look at this!”” she shouted, pointing to a 
bruised lump on her cheek. “If that wild 
woman had been in restraint she couldn’t 
have done it. That’s why I’m passing it on 
to you.” 

After that Doctor Jacoby started a series of 
conferences on these wards. From time to 
time he would invite several attendants to sit 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 
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down with two or three very disturbed pa- 
tients over coffee and cigarettes. The staff 


| members would just sit and listen while the 


patients shouted or screamed. Some of these 
were patients who had heretofore refused all 
medication. But after half an hour, sometimes 
an hour, the patients would become quiet— 
proving Doctor Jacoby’s theory that treat- 
ment as a human being could enormously 
benefit the mentally ill, and that medicine was 
not the total answer. Later, more formal 
meetings were held with the staff only. The 
attendants just blew off steam at first, later 
came up with constructive ideas on how to 
handle the patients. During this time all re- 
straining sheets and camisoles were carried 
out of the building, never to be used again. 
Then the doctor began unlocking the doors 
of the wards so the patients could go from 
ward to ward on the same floor. The staff pro- 
vided knives and forks instead of just spoons 
to eat with, gave patients their own matches, 
scissors, nail files and mirrors. Three months 
later the first honor cards permitting patients 
to use the grounds were issued. All bars were 
taken off the windows. 

There were problems, of course. A series of 
fires broke. out mysteriously on the wards. 
The staff suspected who the culprit was, but 
did not lock her up or take away her matches. 
Instead they started patient government and 
turned the problem over to the patients them- 
selves. The fires stopped. 

In the first 12 months of the new program 
52 patients left the hospital, as compared with 
5 patients the previous year. Only 8 of these 
had been hospitalized less than a year, and 
one had been in the hospital for 18 years. 


All human wisdom is summed up 
in two words: wait and hope. 
ALEXANDER DUMAS 


Now, within 24 to 48 hours after admission 
to this unit, all new patients usually become 
quiet—‘‘Because we have taught our staff to 
listen to patients, rather than order them 
about,” says Doctor Jacoby. There is less 
work for the staff, because there is less wetting 
and soiling. ‘“We give much less shock therapy 
than before,” he explains. “‘We have found 
the gift of a cigarette is equivalent to the injec- 
tion of 100 milligrams of Thorazine.” 

Every hospital director is aware that he is 
taking a ‘“‘calculated risk’’ when he opens the 
doors—for occasionally a patient will try to 
leave before he is ready. A sixty-year-old man 
at Brooklyn State Hospital recently decided to 
take a holiday after 15 years of confinement. 
He had $3 in his pocket when he started out. 
But to his dismay he found the subway fare 
had gone up to 15 cents, a roast-beef sand- 
wich cost 85 cents and a downtown movie was 
$1.20. The last straw was having to put 10 
cents in the pay phone to call the hospital. “‘I 
guess you're right, doc,” he admitted to hos- 
pital director Dr. Nathan Beckenstein, “‘we 
shouldn't leave until you say so.” 

At Hudson River State Hospital a similar 
situation brought tragic results and a local 
inquiry into hospital procedures. It all began 
when an elderly man wandered away from the 
hospital and was struck and killed by an auto- 
mobile on a highway. The town newspaper 
immediately called the hospital and wanted to 
know how the man had managed to escape. 
The news that the hospital was now 75 per 
cent open startled the community and brought 
several protests from citizens frightened at the 
prospec’ of mental patients on the loose. Dr. 
Robert C. Hunt, hospital director, now feels 
he should have informed the community of 
the onen-door program step by step, instead 
of,\vaiting to present it as an accomplished 
faét. But later newspaper interviews and cit- 
izen meetings with the hospital director did 
bring out many of the beneficial aspects of the 
new program and the assurance that danger- 
ous patients were not permitted outdoors. The 
hospital since has installed signs at all the 
hospital boundaries warning the patients of 
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limits, and hospital police keep an eye out 
for anyone who might inadvertently leave 
the grounds. 

Both Doctor Hunt and Doctor Beckenstein 
are in agreement on one point: you can’t 
restrict 600 patients because one doesn’t live 
up to the trust you put in him. 

The open-door program, of course, is not a 
cure in itself, though it does make living 
easier for both patients and staff. There must 
be more activities and more employees, for 
patients get restless, want more attention, 
need somebody to talk to. But, unfortunately, 
all these are sadly lacking in today’s hospitals. 
Many employees can be shifted from night 
work to the more-productive daytime hours, 
and many improved patients can help with 
regressed patients. But as they get better, 
patients need more to do, and there are never 
enough occupational and recreational ther- 
apists and never enough social workers to 
plan for the return home. Many patients could 
use psychotherapy which is available now to 
only a few. 

Dr. Helen Dollar, supervising psychiatrist 
at St. Lawrence, is in charge of 425 patients 
in “continued treatment’”’—people who have 
been sick for several years. She can give little 
more than supervisional care—overseeing the 
drug treatment alone takes practically all her 
time. Yet 100 or more patients in the building, 
she feels, undoubtedly would benefit from 
intensive psychotherapy. At Hudson River 
State two psychiatrists care for 750 patients in 
Central Group, the women’s chronic service. 
Dr. Max Dahl, head of the service, must 
devote most of his time to administrative 
work. Does his assistant give psychotherapy ? 
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Happiness is nothing more than good 
health and a bad memory. 


DR. ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
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“T try to talk to fifty people every day, even 
if it’s only to ask, ‘How did you sleep last 
night?’”’ she says. 

As patients get better they will want more 
and more privacy, too, Doctor Dollar points 
out. Yet St. Lawrence dormitories accommo- 
date 25 to 50 persons; only a few have double 
rooms. In Hudson River’s Central Group, 
many patients have shown a startling improve- 
ment under the open-ward program. The 
room where they sleep is immaculately clean, 
but it contains 140 beds. There is no place to 
put a Bible or a picture of a relative. At some 
of the hospitals, Central Islip among them, 
women put their dresses under the mattress 
at night because of lack of closet space. Ward 
employees in many hospitals have shown sur- 
prising ingenuity in helping patients make 
curtains and decorate the walls—showing they 
understand that these people must be in a 
setting that encourages full and mature living 
rather than an unpleasant environment where 
the only escape is flight into fantasy life. 

New York state spends $4.08 a day for 
each of its more than 90,000 mental-hospital 
patients—less than the $4.80 a day it spends 
on criminals in prison. Still, it is better off 
than most states. In some, patients are still 
housed in insanitary firetraps, given inade- 
quate food and clothing, and in most cases get 
little more than custodial care and isolation 
from the community. 

The open door is just one example of many 
new programs going on in New York state 
hospitals aimed at improving the patients. 
And despite a 10 per cent rise in state-wide 
admissions during the past three years, there 
has been a corresponding 23 per cent increase 
in releases. As a result, the mental-hospital 
population has decreased—first by 450 patients 
in 1955-56 and in 1956-57 and by 1200 pa- 
tients in 1957-58. Additional buildings are 
still needed—to relieve present overcrowding, 
to replace decrepit structures and to provide 
modern facilities for special care, such as 
medical-surgical, children’s, geriatric and tu- 
berculosis units. There are four experimental- 
treatment units for chronic patients and three 
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Only Cannon Combspun Percales give you so much beauty, comfort, long wear |CANNON 













MAKING MARRIAGE WORK 


When Should 


a Marriage be 


Broken? 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph.D. 


Pennsylvania State University, Department of Psychology 


SOME PERSONS 
ARE NOT FIT FOR MARRIAGE 


lise husband’s concern, rather than the 
wife’s, had led this couple to seek counsel. He was 
thirty-one, a modestly successful attorney. She was 
twenty-three, very pretty and vivacious, and has com- 
pleted three years of college since marriage. They had 
been married five years, had only one child, a daughter, 
because the wife doesn’t want more. She plans to teach 
after getting her degree, but is a talented dancer, and 
hopes someday to become a professional. 

The husband said, “‘There is not much right about 
our marriage. Except for social amenities, we disagree 
about almost everything. She has an explosive temper- 
ament, is a social climber and name-dropper. She nags 
me because I am not making a pot of money like her 
father. She is happy only when she is out of the house 
at parties, playing golf or working in the community 
theater. Even our most intimate relationship follows a 
ritual: if any particular displeases her, she completely 
rejects me for weeks. I still love her, and of course I 
love our daughter, but I can’t take much more of this.” 

The wife was even more blunt. *‘He is inadequate any 
way you look at it. He could double his present income 
[about $10,000], but he won’t work outside office hours, 
nor cultivate the people able to pay handsomely. I 
know he doesn’t like the way things are, but unless he 
becomes what I want him to be, he will just have to 
expect more of the same. Anyway, love is the most im- 
portant thing in the world, and he is impossible as a 
lover.” 

Following our usual procedures, we gave them both 
tests. Results showed that he was a modest person, 
lacking self-confidence, unassuming, co-operative, and 
devoted to his wife and daughter. His professional 
success, though assured, seemed unlikely to become 
spectacular. The wife, on the other hand, seemed 
erratic and emotionally unstable, socially aggressive 
and quite intolerant. She enjoyed the limelight and was 
happiest when creating exciting situations or taking 
part in them. Though intellectually broad-minded, she 
was emotionally shallow and unresponsive, and under- 
stood love only as sex. 

We suggested counseling for both. The husband saw 
it as a way to improve their relationship, and to help 
him become a person his wife would value. The wife 
said her husband unquestionably needed help, but 
denied any similar need for herself. However, she 
agreed to accept counsel if it would help him become 
the man he should be. 

They were referred to separate counselors near their 
home and have undertaken psychotherapy for about a 
year. A summary of the counselors’ views follows: 

The husband’s counselor: ‘““Mr. X has seemed to 
benefit greatly from our thirty-one interviews. He has 
improved his adjustment considerably in every area 
except marriage. He is more self-assured, has upped his 
income by half, and seems happier. But he is still dis- 
turbed about his wife, especially lately since she has 
shown resentment toward their daughter. Though I 
may see him a few more times, I don’t expect further 


gains unless the wife becomes more considerate and 
accepting. Currently, I doubt that their relationship 
can ever become satisfactory.” 


The wife’s counselor: “‘I have seen Mrs. X seventeen 
times and she has canceled that many appointments or 
more, usually because of some last-minute social ac- 
tivity. My work with her has been disappointing. Just 
when I think she is ready to take a step forward, a set- 
back occurs. She seems to lack real motivation to be a 
more perceptive wife and mother. She continues to be 
very critical of her husband and feels that he alone is to 
blame for their difficulties. Within recent weeks she has 
engaged in two extramarital affairs, and frankly intends 
to have others. She admits she enjoys them more for 
variety and excitement than because of any lasting 
satisfaction or feeling. Frankly, I see no solution and 
believe it is only a matter of time until they are 
divorced.” 

Recently the couple came to me again. After talking 
to them, I could only concur in the counselors’ opinions. 
The wife’s dissatisfaction has become even more ap- 
parent. For example, in a fit of fury she had smashed a 
prize set of dishes, had broken two of his golf clubs, 
and burned three briefs which had taken him hours to 
prepare. Her actions cannot be ascribed to psychosis, 
for she admits she does these things to hurt her husband. 

He says he still loves her, but the strain is showing. 
Her temper outbursts are occasionally accompanied by 
physical violence, usually toward him, but the daugh- 
ter has been the victim when the lack of a baby sitter 
has interfered with the mother’s social activities. He 
feels a divorce would damage him professionally, but 
suggested it anyway. She peremptorily refused. 

This wife is mentally normal, in excellent health, and 
a neurologist found no indication of any nervous dis- 
order or disease. But she is so emotionally immature 
that her behavior is virtually psychopathic. She was 
(and, I fear, is) totally unprepared and unfit for the 
privileges and obligations of marriage or, for that mat- 
ter, any adult relationship. Since she is socially grace- 
ful, she has many acquaintances, but no friends. She 
married largely to escape a rigid private school which 
her despairing parents thought might straighten her 
out. Since marriage she has continued to do as she 
pleased, utterly disregarding her husband’s feelings. 

Any counselor must fail when his client is neither 
motivated nor co-operative. No marriage can be sal- 
vaged when one mate destroys faster than the other can 
build. 

For the sake of his daugher and for his own welfare, 
this man should separate from his wife. With the money 
he will provide and the contribution her parents can 
readily afford, she can complete college and embark on 
the career she craves. 

Some marriages can’t be made to work. When the 
existence of this situation has been established by ex- 
perience, and confirmed by qualified counsel, a clean 
break is usually the best solution. No counselor likes to 
admit defeat, but when separation offers the only hope 
of salvation for three people, perhaps the outcome 
should not be termed defeat. 


DON’T RUSH INTO MARRIAGE— 
IT MAY NOT WORK OUT 


I am thirty-four and I can’t remember a 
time when getting married wasn’t more important to 
me than anything else. Without boasting, I think I can 
say Iam not unattractive, havea nice figure, and people 
always take me for much younger. 

“After high school, I took a secretarial course and 
then went to work. It was during the war and there 
were no single men around. I had to help my mother, 
an invalid, so didn’t have much time for social activities 
where I might have met men. I dated casually, but that 
was all. One by one my girl friends married and now I 
am the only one left single in our graduating class. 

“Two years ago our office purchasing agent, who is 


forty-five, began to make eyes at me. He was married, - 


but claimed he was unhappy. I wouldn’t date him, 
though some of the other girls did. Like three other 
purchasing agents I have known, he is touchy and 
peevish, and always has his hand ready to grab—either 
for money or a woman. 

“‘Last year he was divorced, and I began to date him. 
He was greatly interested, but not in marriage. I held 
him off, even though he was dating other girls and tried 
to rouse my jealousy when I didn’t succumb. Finally he 
suggested we get engaged, but wouldn’t name the date, 
saying I hadn’t proved I loved him. Engaged or not, I 
didn’t give in. Last week he proposed that we get mar- 
ried this Christmas, and he now expects me to let him 
have his way. 

“IT want to marry, and if I were sure he loved me I 
would go ahead. But I keep feeling he picked me for 


my dollar value and I don’t want to buy love. He 
knows my mother left me her home and I have a sub- 
stantial savings account. He has never given me a pres- 
ent, though he has money for the things he wants. 
What should I do?” 

The decision to marry can be made only by the per- 
sons concerned, not by outsiders, including counselors. 
But perhaps I can help this young woman sort out her 
thoughts and feelings. Let’s consider his qualifications. 

His age. He is eleven years older. This is a substantial 
difference, and is particularly significant when the 
younger person has never been married before. There 
will be many demanding adjustments for her, and there 
is little indication that he will be tolerant and sympa- 
thetic. 

His record. An unhappy previous marriage is not the 
best preparation for remarriage. The proportion of un- 
happy couples among divorced persons who marry a 
second time is very high. 

Personal characteristics. He is wolfish and selfish. 
While married, this man was a philanderer. He seeks 
personal advantage at others’ expense. He is mercenary 
and materialistic. There is no assurance that he won’t 
continue in the same way in a second marriage. There 
is more than a hint in his behavior that he would drop 
this girl quickly if he met another who was better off 
financially. 

Attitude toward her. There is almost nothing to sug- 
gest that this man loves the girl. He makes no effort to 
please her, shows little respect for her or regard for her 
feelings. In fact, her major attractions for him seem to 
be physical and financial. She, in turn, seems to be 
more in loye with marriage than with him. Under fa- 
vorable circumstances, a couple who marry for affec- 
tion, comfort and convenience may evolve a satisfac- 
tory relationship. But this loveless marriage would al- 
most certainly end in unhappiness if not failure, par- 
ticularly since so many other handicaps are present. 

The girl’s desire for marriage per se is understand- 
able and appealing. But the marriage he is offering is 
not the relationship she has in mind—stable yet flexible, 
practical yet idealistic, irrevocable yet conferring new 
freedom. 

Our suggestion is that she begin an active, deliberate 
campaign to meet suitable men. If she wishes to con- 
tinue dating the purchasing agent, their association 
should be on a casual basis. Meanwhile, she should 
cultivate new interests and activities. They may help 
her to realize that the single state, too, has its re- 
wards—and at the same time introduce her to new men. 





ASK YOURSELF: 
Do I Please My Husband? 


All loving wives want to please their husbands and 
create a companionable marriage. If this is to be ac- 
complished, they must not neglect attitudes and ac- 
tions that men interpret as companionship. There is 
nothing new about these fundamentals, but every wife 
needs to check her performance occasionally. 


Do You: 

. Love your husband yery deeply? 

. Make certain that he knows it? 

. Respect and admire his opinions? 


_ 


. Show a sincere interest in his work? 

. Listen closely when he wants to talk? 
Know when not to bother him? 

. Cheer him up when he’s depressed? 

. Lighten his load when you can? 


SenNtanktwnd 


. Share his problems with him? 


_ 
S 


. Complain as little as possible? 


al 
—_ 


. See that he has enough rest? 


_ 
nN 


. Avoid topics that bore him? 


_ 
w 


. Please him with your cooking? 


— 
~ 


. Maintain an easy relationship? 


When these questions are restated to apply to wives, 
happy husbands answer 12 or more “Yes” but un- 
happy husbands rarely score more than 8. How do you 
think your husband would answer them about you? 
Why don’t you both answer these questions separately 
and see how you compare? Any differences should be 
calmly discussed, since they may represent trouble 
points that need attention. (A low score by either is a 
warning not to be ignored.) 
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Fruit P uffs . « « all dressed for a party the easy way, 
with summer-bright Del Monte Fruit Cocktail 


Next time you feel like showing off a little, 
let Det Monte Fruit Cocktail help you turn out 
this spectacular dessert. 


You'll find Det Monte is the time-saving, work- 
saving fruit cocktail that does you credit right 
down the line — with gay colors, tidy cuts, and 
a perfectly delightful flavor balance. 


Everyday salads and desserts take on a festive 
air with Det Monte Fruit Cocktail, too—watch 
your children’s eyes sparkle when you serve it! 
Det Monte Quality means this is your kind of 
fruit cocktail—and America’s favorite, too. 


FRUIT PUFFS 


8 large baked cream puff shells Ya teaspoon salt 


1 can (1 Ib. 14 0z.) DEL MONTE 2 tablespoons lemon juice 
Brand Fruit Cocktail 2 eggs, separated 


Ya cup sugar 1 cup (% pt.) heavy cream, whipped 
3 tablespoons cornstarch Chocolate sauce, if desired 


Drain fruit; save syrup. Mix sugar, cornstarch, salt in saucepan. 
Stir in % cup syrup from fruit; cook and stir on moderate heat 
till thick and glossy. Stir in lemon juice. Blend about half hot 
mixture with slightly beaten yolks; return to pan. Cook and stir 
1 min. Cool; fold in stiffly beaten whites. Chill. Just before 
serving, mix in whipped cream till well blended. Fill split puffs 
with mixture and fruit. May be served with chocolate sauce. 


te’ Fruit Cocktail 
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40% STRONGER, 


THICKER, 


HEAVIER 


THAN ANY OTHER 12” WIDE ALUMINUM FOIL! 


New 12-inch HEAVY-DUTY 





ALCOA WRAP 


the only 12” aluminum foil strong enough to do everything! 





HEAVY-DUTY ALCOA WRAP’S 40% STRONGER, 
so your roast turkey’s more tender and delicious! 
Super-strong Alcoa® Wrap holds in natural juices 
and flayors. 





THIS IS THE BERRIES! Cranberry sauce in 
individual cups of heavy-duty Alcoa Wrap, 40% 
thicker than other foils—so there’s no leakage, no 
bothersome clean-up. 





SIMPLE AS PIE to prepare this traditional treat. 
Roll dough on strong, tear-resistant Alcoa Wrap. 
Transfer dough and liner into pie plate and you've 
got it made! 





SOME SIDE DISH! Even better when Alcoa Wrap 
(40% heavier than other foils!) lines the casserole— 
keeps those mouth-watering candied yams from 
sticking to the dish! 
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BEST BAKED POTATOES are wrapped in strong, 
heavy-duty Alcoa Wrap and popped into the oven. 
Extra strength seals in vitamins, good taste. 





JUST BEFORE MEALTIME —save frenzy and pans! 
Place rolls and breads, plain and fancy, on heavy-duty 
Alcoa Wrap, then into the oven. Heat can’t harm 
40% stronger Alcoa Wrap! 





KNOW YOUR ONIONS—wrap leftovers in heavy- 
duty Alcoa Wrap . . . 40% thicker than other foils, 
so it seals in pungent aromas, keeps them from 
mingling with other foods. 


KING GF FEASTS, the gala plum pudding. Alcoa 
Wrap’s 40% heavier. When you use it to cover 
pudding mold before steaming, Alcoa Wrap's air- 
tight seal enhances flavors! 
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Grace Kelly; Rainier was only an American mountain. 


*T remember a party that Para- 
mount gave for Grace Kelly back in 
the days when Rainier was only an 
American mountain,” says William 
Zinsser. ‘‘We were introduced and we 
shook hands in solemn dignity. I 
gazed at the regal face and into the 
direct blue eyes. She gazed into my 
direct red eyes, and not a word sprang 
from either of us. Seconds passed into 
minutes, minutes into hours, and 
still we could thin’: of nothing to say. 
I assume PrincesRainier did not have 
this problem when his time came.” 


Mr. Zinsser met many stars and saw 
many movies in his line of duty, and 
describes them succinctly in: SEEN ANY 
GOOD MOVIES LATELY? (Doubleday). 
Fun reading, except perhaps for the lessees 
of motion-picture houses. 


Regardless of what he writes about, I 
for one want to read every book by 
Graham Greene. This impulse started 
with BRIGHTON Rock, and became a 
conviction with THE HEART OF THE MAT- 
TER and THE POWER AND THE GLory. His 
present novel, OUR MAN FROM HAVANA 
(Viking), is what Greene calls ‘tan enter- 
tainment,” like CONFIDENTIAL AGENT 
and THIS GUN FOR HIRE. 


But I think that he is pulling our leg. 
It sure enough has a secret agent, and 
suspense and sudden death. But it smacks 
of satire, the hero is a half innocent, half 
knave, his lovely daughter is not at all 
innocent, the Havana police captain out- 
Latins any Latin you have ever seen, and 
the British Home Office (in Greene's 
terms) is run by fools. It is humorous but 
sinister ; smooth on the surface but ruffled 
below; as always, the craftsmanship is 


impeccable. 
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A woman’s novel spun around the 
problem of difficult men is ASK ME NO 
MORE, by Pamela Frankau (Harper). 
The most difficult of the men is a devas- 
tating English playwright, homme fatal, 
who is quite a contrast to John Mar- 
quand’s Thomas Harrow, though life 
has treated them both much alike. The 
women are the problem in Harrow’s 
life, but in Miss Frankau’s version it’s 
the playwright himself who makes the 
fracas. Here is a novelist who knows 


what women want in the way of vicariou. 
excitement, and gives it to them gener 
ously. 

y e | 


But the novel that held me spellboune 
was THE VISITORS, by Mary McMin- 
nies (Harcourt Brace). If you want a 
novel that will make you oblivious of the 
stew burning or the baby crying or the 
report due next day, this is it—an ab- 
sorbing story about a dozen unforget- 
table characters in a tightly woven, 
highly dramatic situation. It is about 
Larry and Milly, an English couple whe) 
take up a government job in (probably) 
Krakow, Poland, the absurd complica- 
tions of their daily living, the wily in- 
trigues of porters and lost aristocrats, the 
smell of snow, the taste of vodka, the 
rare perspicuity of a big good-natur 
American reporter; above all the fascinat 
ing, disarming, irrational, totally un 
expected figure of Milly herself. Th 
dialogue is highly amusing, and th 
speculations of these people, living al- 
ways precariously, give one pause. 


Miss McMinnies is one of those raré 
novelists who are able to lead you into a 
faraway and romantic a world as they 
choose, and make it part of your own 
existence. f 

e 

Marya Mannes has written a shor!) 
honest book, MORE IN ANGER (Lip: 
pincott), that some readers will dror) 
like a lighted firecracker after the first 
chapter. This is a deeply personal, ofter) 
vitriolic disparagement of American life) 
in the 1950’s, its commonplaceness nur-¥ 
tured by salesmanship and political ora] 
tory; its women built up on diet anc 
weight measures to a single pattern; its 
children with no space in their lives for 
privacy or independence; its standards 
of accepted morality questionable. Ever 
those who may quite rightly oppose hei 
violently will, I think, respect Miss 
Mannes’ honesty and her vigor. 


Benjamin Franklin did not like th 
choice of the bald eagle as our na 
tional bird. It is generally poor, ano 
often lousy, he said. He preferred t 
turkey, a much more respectable bird. 
and atrue original native. So the coun 
try compromised and made the tur: 
key the symbol of Thanksgiving, 4 
festival of eminent respectability. 
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Delicious, nutritious LIPTON Soup Mixes offer you this 


ree MeQSurin 


| Plus 3 matching wall racks 






ONLY 


$jOo 


Certified 
retail value and the front from 


$947 





any envelope of 












‘ou‘re ahead two ways! You'll discover how wonderfully homemade Lipton 


joups really do taste. And you'll get this useful, decorative 10-Piece Measuring 
fet for less than half its retail value. DOUBLE-YOUR-MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Jaturally delicious, naturally nutritious! No matter which of the 5 grand If you are not satisfied that this Measuring Set is completely as 
ipton Soups you serve, your family will love its fresh-cooked goodness. Lipton represented here just return it with a note requesting double 
blects the kind of quality ingredients you'd choose, your money back to: Lipton, Box 340, New York 46, N.Y. 
Hlends them and seasons them to perfection. But you paid yOuR ae ceive $2, OREOUIEE 21 OC youppent 
0 the actual cooking. . . in mere minutes. That’s 
hy Lipton Soups taste fresh homemade! You'll be 


roud you discovered Lipton Soups. Lipton Soup, Box 1220, New York 46, N.Y. 


Please send me postpaid 10-Piece Measuring Set plus 3 wall racks. I 
enclose $1.00 (check or money order preferred—no stamps please) and the front from 
any Lipton Soup Mix envelope for each set ordered. 


And you'll be proud of this handsome 10-Piece 
easuring Set, made of lustrous, non-tarnishing 
oppertone Alcoa aluminum. Harmonizes with any 
olor scheme; adds a note of richness to any kitchen. 


NAME 
ups and spoons are clearly marked for accurate 
easuring. omEt 
i 
Act now! Offer subject to withdrawal without notice. city ZONE STATE 





ry any one of Lipton’s 5 wonderful soup flavors. 
hen send for your 10-Piece Coppertone Measuring 
et and 3 wall racks. You'll be more than pleased 
vith Lipton Soup and your Measuring Set. 


Please allow about 4 weeks for delivery. This offer is void in any state, territory, or 
municipality where prohibited, taxed or otherwise restricted. Gocd only in U.S.A. 
and its possessions. 
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Will Your 
“Little Ones” 


Pay For That 
Big New Car? 


by GEORGE ROMNEY 


President, American Motors Corporation 


ANY of your neighbors—and possi- 
Oy youll be buying a new car in 
x3 the next few months. 

Many, out of habit, 
will buy a bigger, long- 
er, heavier, hungrier 
~ car. (They will have lit- 
tle other choice, be- 
cause most 1959 cars 
are much larger than 
last year’s models—but 
not Rambler.) To pay 
the cost of buying and operating big cars, 
many wives and children will have to fore- 
go new clothes or other needs and desires. 


The Real Problem 


Big cars cost big money! The first year’s 
depreciation on 
some cars is 
enough to send a 
son through a year 
of college! Thus, 
millions of fami- 
lies are making 
huge sacrifices to 
support big cars. 


The Only Answer 


There is one car that gives you plenty of 
room for six big 6-footers—and the rid- 
ing smoothness of the biggest cars—plus 
‘ small car econom 
So 7B and handling ease. : 
xi | That is the new 1959 
Rambler, the smart 
compact car that is 
fastest-growing in 
popularity. It is easi- 
est to turn and park. Easiest to get in and 
out of your driveway and garage. 


Rambler May Cut 
Car Costs in Half 


Many owners report that Rambler has 
doubled their gasoline mileage, cut their 
car expense in half. Rambler costs much 
less to own and operate and is tops in 
resale value among all low-priced cars. 











New Personalized Comfort 


You and your husband can each have your 
own individual front seat that glides back 
and forth independ- 
ently. You each have 
the legroom j you like 
best. Seat-backs re- 
cline and offer ad- 
justable headrests. 
And you may choose your own Personal- 
ized color scheme for the interior. 

Visit your Rambler dealer and see how 
smart and beautiful the new Ramblers are 
—and sée how much you can save. 





THERES 


A MAN 
IN ‘THE 
HOUSE 


By HARLAN MILLER 





AL KAUFMAN 
** The Dollards have their storm 


windows up—the Morrises 

have their storm windows up— 

the Klebsttels have their 

storm windows up—the Gants have 
their storm windows up... .”” 


Quick summary of what you learn 
in a lifetime, condensed by our town’s 
country-club Voltaire-type cynic: 
Even if a wrist watch is waterproof, 
you needn’t dive into a swimming 
pool wearing it. 


A poor cousin of the owner enviously 
describes the newest modernistic house 
on the edge of our town: “It has glass 
walls and stone windows.” 


Other hostesses are simmering 
gently at a new hurdle our champ 
party thrower has set for “em. She 
offered her guests three big rib 
roasts—one rare, one medium, one 
well done. 


‘“*How my mind wanders at my chores !” 
muses Betty Comfort as she hides her 
husband’s most obnoxious sport shirt. “I 
start out cleaning a closet and before I've 
finished I'm baking a pie.” 


Most pungent line our eighteen- 
year-old wrote us from Europe: ““My 
travels are gnawing at both my um- 
bilical cord and my apron strings. But 
I shall return!” 


Our overgrown village entertains more 
exotic faraways nowadays than used to 
visit big American cities. In one fortnight 
our old homestead (like several others) 
sheltered female tennis players and 
Hindu exchange students. 


Though I still use a three-minute 
egg timer on our long-distance calls to 
eur young, I've concluded the l.d. 
phone is one of our best bargains. 
Even the silences and repetitions are 
precious and golden. 


My adored chatelaine has had my 
father’s wedding ring enlarged so I can 
wear it. Now a temptress can recognize 
me as a wedded man without looking at 
my watchful ravaged face. 


I’m sending my senator a quotation 
from the Bible about gifts: ‘‘Thou 
shalt take no gift: for the gift blindeth 
the wise, and perverteth the words of 
the righteous.** (Exodus.) Maybe hell 
circulate this around Washington. 


We've installed in our “‘family room” 
(it used to be our dining room) a dimmer 
to turn our 300-watt light down to 60 watts 
during hi-fi music and TV football, or when 
we don’t need bright lights to go over our 
bills. I'd been hunting one for twenty years 
since I saw a German one in Riox. 


We're stumped to find a substitute 
word like ‘“‘cousin”™ to use for all our 
dear friends who’re crudely lumped 
under the phrase “in-laws.” I’ve 
suggested the French ‘‘belle-mére,”” 
for mother-in-law. But my pixy 
spouse thinks some mothers-in-law 
we've seen might take umbrage. 


“Why am I so inefficient?’ mutters 
Pete Comfort in a moment of soul search- 
ing, as he drops a pair of pliers through 
a glass-top table. “I have to spend half 
my energy concealing my faults from my 
boss and my wife.” 


What a change of heart in our neighbor 
with the brilliant Phi Beta Kappa son, 
since Ike got lukewarm about eggheads 
and Big Brains. ““My son is just a normal 
boy!” she exclaims. 


I gather that if a man must get 
sweet on a pretty girl, his wife will 
take it far more philosophically if she 
happens to be a sorority sister of hers. 


Even when it isn’t hot I like to change 
to shorts and sandals when I get home, 
and take off my necktie. But I haven’t 
yet kept my vow to walk into the bank 
on a 90° day wearing shorts. 


LADIES' HOME JOURN 


I wish our supermarket might in- 
stall a few café tables around the 
edges so a man could sip something 
cool and watch the shoppers. This 
might add to the American super- 
market way of life a touch of the 
Galleria in Naples or Piazza San 
Marco in Venice. 


We've just shipped a hobbyhorse to 
our eighteen-month-old Harlan III 
in Japan. But I'm chagrined to dis- 
cover the modern hobbyhorse has 
no rockers on the bottom: only 
springs to jiggle him up and down. 
How can he make any progress? 


Our local gossips aver that a family 
Thanksgiving dinner last year ended in a 
brawl between the host husband and his 
brothers-in-law. I wonder if he'll invite 
*em again this year. No hard feelings 
among relatives? 


A few of our matrons are ultracriti- 
eal of any man who criticizes women: 
they call him a woman hater. I know 
several ardent woman lovers who 
criticize women: they hate to be bul- 
lied even by a beauty. 


Our lunch-table diplomat thinks Nasser 
learned technique from Hitler. ““Remem- 
ber when a few thousand settlers of Teu- 
tonic blood made trouble for Sudeten- 
land?” he demands over his pie a la mode. 
“‘Nasser uses Arabs the same way.” 

Our town’s people seem to grow 
more and more alike: standardized 
clothes, manners, even faces: old 
settlers and immigrants’ sons and 
daughters indistinguishable. Even 
the nonconformists and individual- 
ists are hard to tell apart. 


My thoughtful wife was shuffling 
through our monthly bills and writing 
our monthly checks. “‘For heaven’s sake!” 
she cried. “It costs us more to belong to 
the club than to heat and air-cool the 
house!” 


I gather from the spiels over radio 
and TV that what we Americans really 
want is gracious living. This is some- 
thing you get with either a rotisserie 
or a new washer and dryer, or maybe 
a new cake mix. (I assume the right 
facial expression helps, too, and a 
well-stocked cupboard in the brain.) 


Often we envy our friends who want 
to give a party every time they have a can 
of salted peanuts and a bottle of Cali- 
fornia wine left over. For us to give a 
party forces us to go into training, like an 
Australian running a four-minute milé. 


A guy I’m always awkward with is 
my Friendly Neighborhood Merchant. 
(My smile never seems to be on quite 
straight.) What ever became of our 
Grumpy Corner Grocer, the one I 
liked so much? 


One of our town’s ambitious mothers 
is trying a new approach with her shy, 
bashful son. ““Remember, son,” she tells 
him frequently, ‘‘a rich man’s daughter 
has to marry somebody !” 


. When my Dream Girl orders a prac- 
tice turkey so I can use the scabbarded 
brass carving set we bought in India, 

. Or my son-in-law phones me from 
the coast at 2 A.M. and says, “*Pop, how 
about a family get-together ?” 

. And our younger son writes from 
Europe how much it means in Paris to be 
a member of a close-knit family ,in 
America, 

. . . Or my daughter-in-law reports that 
Harlan III has pommeled every boy they've 
put in his playpen, but cuddles the girls, 

. Then I think fondly of our cave-man 
ancestors who invented family life by 
dragging a willing gil home to a cozy cave. 
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@ ~~ FROZEN FOOD BAZAAR... 


you come up with meals 
as excitingly different 
as this 





‘Look for this section 
in your grocer’s 
frozen food cabinet 
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(comes in a two-serving package), Fried Rice, Cantonese Shrimp Egg Rolls. Tonight? Also available in Canada 
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_- i d SeE> Mae % Sweet and Sour Pork 
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u can do it!... Canton-easy®. . . You can discover all sorts of ways to make meals = 


arkle, your meal-planning fresh and new. The place to look is your grocer’s frozen a 
d cabinet... the label to look for is Chun King! You’ll find a surprising variety 
superb foods: Chicken Chow Mein, Egg Foo Young, Shrimp Chow Mein, Canton- Z 

Shrimp Egg Rolls. And many more... prepared by Chun King with the skill it 


kes to make them as delicious as the foods served in fine Cantonese restaurants. 
And here’s your secret! You just heat them up and they’re ready. Have yourself 


e fun... and something really different for dinner. Look into that frozen food The Royalty of American- Oriental Foods®...Canned and Frozen 
binet today for Chun King Frozen Foods. 


®Trademark reg. by Chun King Sales, Ine 








calgon 


GETS EVERYTHING CLEANER! 


IN LAUNDRY... 





Calgon gets clothes softer 
because they’re cleaner! 
Towels, linens, lingerie, blouses, 
sweaters . . . everything’s naturally 
softer and fluffier when you wash 
with Calgon in the water. Calgon 
prevents Hangover Dirt, the 
troublesome film that builds up, 
wash after wash, as a result of 
minerals in water and soil com- 
bining with soap and detergents. 
Ordinary water softeners or tank- 
type softeners cannot do away 
with Hangover Dirt. That’s why 
Calgon is recommended by leading 
fabric and washer makers. 


KITCHEN... 





Even dishwater’s easy on 
your hands when Calgon’s in 
the water. Mildest soaps get your 
dishes sparkling clean, without irri- 
tating and roughening your hands. 
Calgon lets less soap or detergent 
do a topnotch cleaning job, with 
no scum left in the sink. Try 
Calgon for all your soap and water 
jobs through the house. 


AND BATH! 





Montgomery Ward, 


washers wash even better with Calgon.” 


CALGON ENDS PROBLEMS 
CAUSED BY WATER 


maker of the 
famous Automatic Fabric-Control SIGNA- 
TURE washer for “trouble-free wash days,” 
recommends Calgon. Says Ward’s testing 
bureau after intensive research—‘‘Our finest 


Bye, bye bathtub ring 
with Calgon! In the bath, 
too, Calgon ends Hangover-Dirt— 
there’s no film to cling to tub or 
skin! What’s more, Calgon helps 
soap lather luxuriously, leaves 


your skin glowing-clean. Extra 
beauty hint: Try Calgon with 
your next shampoo. See how 


much lovelier, softer it leaves your 
hair. Get Calgon! 







OUR READERS 
WRITE US 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


lean, I sometimes spread butter on the slices 
of beef or mutton, as if they were slices of 
bread. 
DINNER 
Usually a steak with its own fat. After 
this, from habit, I drink coffee, black. 


Important, if the diet is being used for 
reducing, is to follow the practices of a 
small boy who eats the butter off his slice 
of bread first, and then follows by eating 
the bread also, if he is still hungry. If your 
main dish is a sirloin, this means that you 
will start nibbling the fat from around the 
edges, your knife perhaps taking a bit of 
lean with each fat trimming. The point is 
that the lean seems to be more fattening 
than the fat, and the fat that blunts your 
appetite is what the nutritionists call 
“protein sparing’’—eating more fat obvi- 
ates your eating as much lean as you other- 
wise might, thus keeping you slimmer. 
Even when reducing, I do not feel a set 
limit should be put on the amount of meat 
you eat, both fat and lean. It may be well 
to undereat slightly at breakfast or lunch, 
but at dinner you should feel that you 
have had all you wanted. 

Now with my weight loss, I grew more 
optimistic, easier for my wife to live with, 
ready to work from 9:00 to 5:00 six days 
a week and from 11:00 to 5:00 Sundays. 
These were among the expected results of 
the diet change. Unexpected was a re- 
covery from stiffening joints which, since 
my seventieth year, I had been taking for 
normal signs of growing old. One of my 
knees was so bad I walked up or down 
stairs stiff-legged. My hip and shoulder 
joints became sore as I slept on one side, 
and the pain would awaken me often during 
the night. My knees were so tender I could 
not kneel, even on a heavy carpet. In half 
a year, after the start of my meat diet, all 
joints were as young as they had been ten 
years before. 

What makes me think a fabulous current 
success is possible for this rejuvenating 
diet of our remote ancestors is that some- 
thing new has been added. My doctor 
thinks alcohol relaxes the walls of blood 
vessels. So f6r guarding against any recur- 
rence of my stroke he prescribed a cocktail 
or two before dinner. My bourbon-whisky 
preference and beef-sirloin predilection 
give the logical name: the beef and bour- 
bon diet, the B & B diet. 

There is, whether you are active or 
sedentary, an exuberant health on an all- 
meat diet that surpasses the best health I 
ever found possible on a mixed diet. And 
you are exuberantly happy when exuber- 
antly healthy. The meat diet makes you 
mildly hilarious; the Stone Age diet makes 
you even frivolous, certainly garrulous. 
One of the reasons this letter is so long is 
that I have been on meat too long for 
strict sobriety. 

It has been pleasant through the years 
to watch the growing success of my fellow 
Iowans and their JOURNAL. 

VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


Once I Had a Teacher 


Detroit, Michigan 

Dear Editors: I nearly pushed her over 
turning a corner in the school corridor. 
I was a freshman at Hyde Park High 
School and she, Miss Mabel Parker, was 
my home-room teacher. I waited for her 
to scold me for not looking where I was 
going; instead she asked sternly, ‘‘Why 
do you keep your eyes on the ground?” 

My answer was spontaneous. I hadn’t 
expected this question. ‘‘Yesterday I 
found a five-dollar bill on the ground in 
the snow,’’ I mumbled, ‘‘and I guess I was 
hoping zy 

“Found,”’ she repeated scornfully. ‘‘So 
you fousd ... money ...on the... 
ground ... yesterday... but what will you 
find today and tomorrow? It behooves 
us,’ she continued in her highly dramatic 
manner, “‘to keep our eyes on the stars. 
Never be dependent on accident. Create 
your own good fortune. Look ahead and 
up, up, up.” 

I choose to think that after this en- 
counter I stood straighter. I know it was 
after it that I began to turn to her for 
advice. Many times in the next four years 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 49 
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SAYS 






Brazil Nut 
Fruit Cake 


Add chopped 
Brazil Nuts to 
your Holiday 
Fruit Cake batter—decorate the 
outside with sliced Brazils. You'll 
say—and be told, too, “Best Fruit 
Cake I’ve ever eaten!” 


FREE e big, 32-page Brazil Nut 
® Recipe Book—packed 
with helpful ideas for dozens of delica- 
cies, desserts and main dishes. Write: 
Brazil Nut Association, Dept. LH-15, 
100 Hudson Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


GRAVY MASTER 


brushed on meat, 
Before slow cooking, 
makes a treat, 
Like ‘Charcoal Broil,’’ 
cuts shrinkage too, 
Seals in the juices 
all for you. 
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UNBREAKABLE polyethylene > 


REFUSE-TAINERS 
Handsome — Votso2oss 


Use anywhere, indoors or out. Modern poly- ay 
ethylene Lustro-Ware Tainers are colorful = 
show pieces for all kinds of trash, garbage, 
etc. Colors can’t chip nor peel, a breeze to 
keep clean . . . easy-on-and-off covers. 
Save money since they last for years! 

Complete satisfaction GUARANTEED! 
At stores everywhere or write 
Columbus Plastic Products, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio. 










JUMBO 24 Galion Tainer 
None better for all trash and $ g5 
garbage. Also ideal for fruit — 
barrel, toy chest. Practical colors. 
Higher in Caneda 
ALL-PURPOSE 12 galion 
size, locking cover. - $5.95 


COMPACT 8 galion 
Tainer in fresh kifchen’> 
colors. Wonderful hamper 
for diopers. - - $4,95 


Ok Ul 





COVER LOCKS with a flip of metal handles 






Marshmallow Holiday Hits 


Kraft Recipe-size Marshmallows 


You don’t have to cut ’em up! And Kraft Miniatures 
are made a new way so they don’t get hard the way others 
do. Keep some of these fresh, tender little marshmallows : 
always on hand to make cooking—and eating—more fun! 






Mix them with salted nuts and seedless raisins for de- 
lectable After Dinner Nibbles; add them to Waldorf 
Salad, bright with unpeeled apples; broil them atop in- 
dividual casseroles of this wonderful main course dish. 


Polka Dot 
Sweet Potato Bake 


Combine 2 cups hot mashed sweet po- 
tatoes or golden yams, 14 cup Parkay 
Margarine and 34 teaspoon salt. Place 
in a greased 1-quart casserole. Bake, 
uncovered, in a moderate oven, 350°, 
for 15 minutes. Sprinkle 1 cup Kraft 
Miniature Marshmallows over the 
sweet potatoes and bake for 10 min- 
utes more or until marshmallows are 
lightly browned. 


————— 









TM reed 


Free Recipe Booklet! Write to: Kraft > | fe 4 
Miniature Marshmallows, Box 1513, _ yet ao j 
Dept. L11, Chicago 77, Illinois. d 
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10 miniatures equal 1 regular size marshmallow 


e only kind that stay soft! 
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RUE with a 


delicious difference 





ARROZ DELICIOSO 


A wonderful way to put a dash of Span- 
ish excitement into a simple rice dish! 

Fry 3 cups rice in 44 lb. butter for 10 
minutes: add 4 Herb-Ox Bouillon Cubes 
dissolved in 412 cups water brought to 
a boil; add salt and pepper to taste. 
Place in casserole dish and bake in 400° 
oven for 40 minutes. Remove from 
oven, stir with fork to moisten thor- 
oughly, bake 10 minutes more. Deli- 
cious with chicken! 


FREE! Money-Saving 
Recipe Booklet! Write to: 
Pure Food Company, 
Dept. LHJ, 

Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








BOUILLON CUBES 


LOW IN CALORIES, HIGH IN FLAVOR 


Ceylon tea 

with bits of oranges 

and sweet spice added. 

“Constant Comment” is 

Gift & the richest, liveliest, most 

Dept. ff my deliciously different tea 

Rivcreeres you've ever tasted. With 

your family, — your 

\ Loose "Tea J friends — enjoy 
i TEA BAGS 2] “Constant 

— 


= ” 
For 6 cup sample, send 10¢ to Comment 
Pe) ee ee 
15 Merwin St., Dept. L-N 


Norwalk, Conn. _ TOGETHER 


Stores 





MORE CASH FOR YOU! 


YES, you can have more cash in your pocket if 
you put your spare time to work. Write for our 
money-making plan. No obligation. 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY, 437 Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 





Which 
cook 
added 


*F.R.HLS.? 


Adding just 5 drops of Frank's Red Hor Sauce to 
meats, fish, cocktail sauce, spaghetti, beans — almost 
every food — gives a saucy flayor that pleases the 
men in your life. 
FREE! New 24 page ‘‘Fun To Serve z= 
¢ Recipe Book’’ reveals secrets of 
achieving New Orleans flavor in your cook- 2 
ery. Write for your FREE copy — today. 


THE FRANK TEA & SPICE CO. 
Dept. J Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


* 








RED HOT SAUCES 
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I was to hear that favorite word behoove. It 
behooved me to “‘plan"’ to continue on to 
college even though I didn’t have the 
financial means to do so. 

Teaching, for her, was a ‘“‘noble calling" 
as it had been for her father before her. 
And in a regal way, with court manners 
and unforgettable autocratic language, 
she commanded the height of individual 
attainment. 

It behooves me today to confess, un- 
abashedly, that she has always been a 


blazing star herself. Sincersie 


RUTH IMLER LANGHINRICHS 


Question 


= 





LAUREL STUDIOS 


Thinkers 


Tucson, Arizona 
Dear Sirs: We think two heads are bet- 


ato 5 ar 
ter than one. Don’t you? Sincerely, 


JUDY and JOYCE GLASSCOCK 


> Why, of course. BRUCE AND BEATRICE 
Goutp. ED. 


How Do YOU Vote? 


Studio City, California 

Dear Friends: As election time grows 
nearer and political discussions grow more 
heated, I wonder how many people really 
know why they vote as they do. I think 
the JOURNAL might get some fascinating 
answers to the question ‘“‘Why am I a Re- 
publican?’’ or ‘‘Why am I a Democrat?” 
Let's get more thought and less emotion 


: ions! : 
in our elections! Yours, 


MRS. N. K. MASTEN 


» See “Women’s Good Sense is Needed 
in Politics” on page 20. ED. 


Wives and Mothers 
Help Too 


Annville, Pennsylvania 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Gould: Recently I 
had the honor of presenting the Depart- 
ment of Defense Reserve Award to the 
president of your company, Robert 
MacNeal. The award is made to civilian 
establishments for outstanding co-opera- 
tion in the reserve program of our armed 
forces. 

Our reservists are citizen-soldiers. Their 
livelihood comes from their civilian occu- 
pation; but they perform military service 
on a part-time basis, in uniform, under 
military authority. Their training con- 
sists, normally, of at least seven hours each 
week at home-town training centers and 
National Guard armories and of one fif- 
teen-day period each summer at a field- 
training site. 

A well-trained ready reserve is vital to 
the preservation of our freedom, for only 
a part of the military strength considered 
necessary to the security of our country is 
maintained in our active forces. It is im- 
portant to the success of the reserve pro- 
gram that employers make some sacrifices 
and adopt policies which encourage re- 
servists. 

Probably even more important is the 
encouragement and support rendered re- 
servists by their mothers and wives; for 
reservists devote to military matters much 
time which otherwise could be devoted to 
their families. We have no awards, no 
medals or embellished certificates to pre- 
sent these ladies, but we do want them to 
know that our country is deeply grateful 
for the contributions they are making. 


Sincerely yours, 
H. J. VANDER HEIDE 
Major General, USA 
Commanding 


AKE OLD-FASHIONED 
MINCE PIE IN MINUTES 


with Borden’s Instant None Such 





Borden’s None Such Mince Meat is completely ready to use...a 
tantalizing blend of 21 quality ingredients— fragrant spices, cur- 
rants, citrus, raisins and apples, blended with sugar and condi- 
ments...the same luscious mince meat your grandmother used to 
take hours to prepare in the old days. 
















And now it’s so easy: 






Just make a pie crust from your favorite Sr me (th) yA 
recipe (we suggest Betty Crocker Pie aR SLO 
Crust Mix) ...line a 9-inch pie plate... ULE 
fill with the 1 lb. 12-o0z. jar of Instant None 
Such Mince Meat*. Moisten edge of crust 
with water, cover withupper crust and bake 
in a 425°F. oven about 30 minutes. 

Then enjoy a mince pie your own grand- 
mother would envy—your family will adore! Fe f , 
NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 
©1958, The Borden Company 21 quality ingredients 


*Or one 9-o0z. package condensed None Such 
Mince Meat prepared according to direc- 
tions on package. 
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Gold Medal — the ¥ 


(D 
{)) 


makes a Flower’of a Pie! 


“Feast-a-Pie”— new Betty Crocker version of the Pizza Pie, is wonderful! Tender, flaky-light crust 
is made with Gold Medal Flour, the “flower” of the wheat — the finest part, for better baking. 


PASTRY FOR 9” PIE 
1 cup sifted 
GOLD MEDAL Flour 


1/3 cup lard (or 1/3 cup 
plus 1 tbsp. hydro- 


1/2 tsp. salt genated shortening) 

2 thsp. water 
Mix flour It. Cut in shortening until mixture looks 
like coarse 1 Sprinkle with water; mix with fork. 
Round into R jough 1” larger than inverted pie 


pan. Ease into Flute and fill. 


FILLING 1/2 Ib. Mozzarella 

4 eggs cheese, grated 

1/4 cup milk 1/4 tsp. pepper 

1/2 cup moist, diced salami 1/2 tsp. each basil and 
1/2 cup diced pepperoni oregano 


Heat oven to 425° (hot). Beat eggs and milk together. 
Add remaining ingredients and mix well. Pour into pre- 
pared crust. Bake 35 to 40 minutes or until lightly browned. 
Serve with tomato sauce, if desired. 
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“Kitchen-tested* Enriched 
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50 years 
ago 
in the Journal 


L. November, 1908, John D. 
Rockefeller gave a million dollars 
to combat hookworm in the South 
and President Eliot resigned from 
Harvard. Women wore stiff boned 
collars five inches high, mammoth 
hats, and the new sheath gowns 
which aroused a storm of disap- 
proval. Went a popular song of the 
day: “Katie Keith, she wears a 
sheath, and very little underneath.” 


And in November, 1908, the JOUR- 
NAL celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. Its writers had in- 
cluded Jane Addams, Helen Kel- 
ler, Rudyard Kipling, Bret Harte 
and four U.S. Presidents. Origi- 
nal compositions had been pub- 
lished by Grieg, Strauss, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan and Victor Her- 
bert. Over 28,000,000 dress pat- 
terns had been sold, and 10.000 
homes built from JOURNAL plans. 


“What Forty Business Girls Have 
Found Out: I begin my Christmas 
letters in October, which gives me 
ample time to make each letter inter- 
esting.”’ . . . “A small square of oil- 
cloth under the office chair saves my 
skirt from dirt and wear.” . . . “An 
office girl should not stick her hair full 
of lead pencils.” . . . “On sloppy 
days I line the backs of my shoes with 
newspaper whereamy wet skirts strike 
them.” . . . “The best office apron is 
black sateen.” 


Bags to make for Christmas: *‘A 
silk slipper-and-fan bag is nice 
for parties. Corset bags are 
handy, or make a heavy linen 
hot-water-bottle bag—so much 
more pleasant to the touch than 
flannel.”’ 


“Home girl: Chamois skin or a 
piece of white velvet will remove 
the unlovely shine from your nose.” 


*"Now is the time of year that 
farmers are cutting down cedar 
trees. Pick up the chips and put 
them in trunks and closets to 
keep moths from coming.” 


“A sponge in a porcelain umbrella 
stand will prevent umbrellas from 
striking the bottom of the jar and 
breaking it.” 


WHAT WE DO 
WHERE WE GO 
WHOM WE MEET 


Most fascinating assignment we’ve had: 
locating the most beautiful legs in the 
world. Wilhela Cushman gave us the 
reason: “Shorter skirts invite a longer 
look.” What makes a leg beautiful? By 
Grecian standards, sturdiness. The 1890 
ideal: Frankie Bailey’s million-dollar 
music-hall legs, which, though “fleshy” 
to us, were registered for copyright at 
the Library of Congress. Zieg feld’s test 
for perfection: “Stand straight, hold a 
half dollar between the knees, a second 
between the calves, a third between the 
ankles.”” Dawn Norman tells us to- 
day’s beautiful leg is slim and long. Ac- 
cording to Candy Jones Conover, it 
measures (if you’re 5’5”-5’8”): 


wey Atk o's ome 1-8" 
ae Galfer cet 12=137 
Knee nao cce 12-14” 
Thigh ...... 19-20” 


Length ... Distance 
from heel to hip 
should be % of 
distance from heel 
to shoulder. 


More frequently 
mentioned on our 
poll than pin-ups 
were women like 
Greer Garson, 
Irene Dunne, 
Ginger Rogers and 
Joan Crawford (her 
legs measure exactly 


Whose what they did 25 
are years ago). The win- 
whose? ner? Marlene Die- 
trich. “‘But more 


important than her measurement,” 
said Dawn, “‘is her movement. Many 
girls have just as good legs—or could 
have.” The difference? Miss Dietrich 
knows how to walk, how to sit, how to 
wear shoes. Being leg-conscious, we 
looked about the office and discovered 
10 editors with perfect legs, 19 near 
perfect, and 12 intellectuals. 


EVI ARNOLD, MAGNUM PHOTOS INC. 
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To find out what’s what in children’s fic- 
tion, we dropped in on Mrs. Augusta 
Baker, of the Donnell Library around 
the corner. **Children’s books are better 
than ever,” she said. One, for example, 
“Wolf Story’ (May, 1947, JOURNAL), 
written by associate editor William 
McCleery. This fall it becomes a text 
with 10,000 copies already sold. **Can't 
take full credit,” said Bill. “‘I collaborated 
with my son, Michael.’’ Now that 
Michael’s 17, Bill has a new coauthor, 
8-year-old Sam. “The going’s rougher,” 
he added. **TV.” But when Sam got the 
measles, couldn’t watch the screen, the 
second McCleery storytelling team was 
born (two books now in the works). 
Sam’s recovered, but according to Bill 


WALLACE LITWIN 


Cell inspection. Gladys Shultz and designer George Klauber inside plastic model. 


they're still having some good literary 
moments. How come? “Simple,” said 
Bill. “Our TV’s sick.” 


While in Paris photographing fash- 
ions (page 76) Wilhela Cushman 
managed to stop Europe’s most pop- 
ular model, Brigitte Schilling, pop 
a red feather wig-hat on her head and 
take the cover photograph. The hat, 
designed by young Parisian couturier 
Pierre Cardin, is forecast as a real 
fashion headliner this winter. 


Contributing editor Gladys Denny 
Shultz told us recently about a health 
show over at the Coliseum where we 
could learn about everything from atomic 
medicine to auto safety, weight control to 
water fluoridation. The exhibit’s real 
purpose: to tell the public what and 
where health help is available. Similar 
shows, Mrs. Shultz tells us, are being 
scheduled for major cities throughout the 
country (watch for one in your area). In- 
teresting side light: the official ribbon 
cut to open the show was a 20! list of 
diseases conquered since 1938. The 
show’s real star: a macroscopic model 
of a human cell, dome-shaped and 
1,000,000 times normal size. “Curiosity 
about the cell and how it works indicates 
growing interest in human physiology,” 
said Mrs. Shultz. Room-sized, the cell 
took two years, eight men and $100,000 
to build. Teen-agers dubbed it “that 
crazy mixed-up igloo” but kept going 
back into the cell, fascinated. One little 
girl listened attentively as a doctor told 
her she had one trillion such cells in her 
body, then turned, bewildered, to her 
mother: “But you said I was made of 
sugar and spice.” 





Because she creates a glamorous new 
turkey recipe each November, we asked 
Louella Shouer how many ways there 
were to cook a turkey. As many as there 
are Thanksgivings, she said, adding that 
reader favorites are lemon-herb stuffing 
and wild-rice stuffing. Louella’s own 
pet: mushroom-pecan stuffing. When 
we got to wondering about leftovers, 
Louella again had the answer (Eliza- 
beth Kent Gay’s “Appleyard Thanks- 
giving Weekend,” page 84). “Ofcourse,” 
she added, “‘there needn’t be any if you 
buy birds by the piece.*” And with fro- 
zen turkeys, preparing the bird isn’t the 
project it once was. But if you should 
get a live turkey? ‘“‘Well,”’ Louella ad- 
vised, ““don’t do what two New York 


girls did.”’ Not wanting to kill the bird 
outright, they “put him away” with 
chloroform, then plucked off the feath- 
ers. Only when they arose the next morn- 
ing to roast him, they found he’d left 
the kitchen and crept under a radiator 
to keep warm. 


We've been leafing headily through the 
new Who’s Who of American Women, 
price $23, listing 19,000 names. What do 
they do? Everything, from Marjorie 
Diane Kurtz, 16, youngest member of 
Ascap, to Anna Mary Robertson 
(Grandma) Moses, 98, painter. You'll 
also find a flutist, a papyrologist, the 
first woman decorator to “do” a sub- 
marine, and of course our own Beatrice 
Blackmar Gould and Mary Bass. 
More than one myth goes up in smoke in 
this roundup of Miss and Mrs. Are women 
chatterboxes ?**Not inwriting,” associate 
Who's Who publisher Wheeler Sam- 
mons, Jr.. tells us. “We're always 
amazed at how modest women are. Dis- 
tinguished men usually send us pounds of 
material, but distinguished women jot 
down answers as short and sweet as a 
grocery list.” 


Pattern editor Nora O’Leary called us 
one day recently to say someone had 
just shipped her 989 thirty-year-old pat- 
terns. ‘All from issues of the JouRNAL in 
the 1920’s,”’ she said. It seems a store- 
keeper in Watseka, Illinois, had 
unearthed them in an inventory. ..@ 
“Probably thought them obso- 
lete,”’ said Nora, showing us a 

“sewing guide” for pantaloons a 
and another for plus fours. “It Koro 
might be interesting, though, 
to see how patterns have 

changed.’ So she picked out 





design 4819 (October, 1925) zi ®t 


and made it up. Fabrics origi- 
nally recommended: Molly-O- 
Crepe, Char-Mova, Mirro- 
leen and Sarapheem. ‘“‘We used A 
wool jersey,’ Nora said. Colors i 
suggested: lapis, epinard, sea- | 
weed, black-prince purple and 


pitch pine. Nora tried brown ‘ 


tweed. Other differences? 
Nora found 1925 sizes 


gauged more by age than 4 ' 
inches, patterns unprinted, & ; 


unperforated, an absolute puzzle to 
put together. As for style, she called us 
in to decide for ourselves. No. 4819 
was a chemise. Very chic, very 1958. 


ROGER PRIGENT 
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“You've never spoken to me like this before,” 
she said through trembling lips. 














he first time Stella Pollen found herself in- 

visible was at 4:30 p.m., March the eighteenth, 
in a first-class railway carriage about to leave a 
London terminus. (Gray suit, mink jacket, black 
hat, black suede pumps and gloves, big spray of 
costume jewelry.) She had with her a small bonnet 
box, light enough, with its contents of net and 
ribbon, to be carried on a finger; but since there 
were four men already in the compartment, she 
merely sketched the gesture of swinging it up to 
a rack, allowed it to dangle in mid-air, convenient 
to the first masculine hand, while she prepared 
her pretty smile of thanks. To her great surprise— 
for she did not yet realize she was invisible—not 
one of the men appeared to see it, and, the train 
starting, she sat down with the box in her lap. 

The minutes, the miles passed. Extraordinary! 
No one asked if she would care to see a paper, 
or would like the window up, or whether pipe 
smoke bothered her. Her neighbor on the right 
impersonally shifted a briefcase to allow her her 
fair share of space; that was all. In a sense this at 
least proved her physically present—but not in 
any real sense, not in the sense of being there as 
herself, Stella Pollen. J might be invisible, thought 
Mrs. Pollen unbelievingly; and looking again at 
her fellow travelers—two absorbed in their news- 
papers, two gazing out the window—realized that 
so indeed she was. 

It had happened to her at last. It happens to 
most pretty women; after half a lifetime of making 
a predictable impact on every man in sight, sud- 
denly a head fails to turn, a door to be held, a 
newspaper to be lowered. The shock is naturally 
great; even though all women are aware that all 
other women eventually lose their looks, even 
though the horrid incident may long remain an 
isolated one, the shock is, naturally, great. At the 
very least, it heralds a period of readjustment 
which not all pretty women are equipped to make. 

Stella became visible again exactly sixty-seven 
minutes later, upon descending at her own station. 
“Anything to carry, Mrs. Pollen?’ asked the old 
porter—pointedly ignoring someone else’s two 
suitcases. Stella laughed and handed him the hat- 


box. It was a standing joke that old James was 
one of her admirers. So was the old chauffeur who 
regularly met her train; indeed, who in Beacons- 
wood didn’t admire Mrs. Pollen? First as a daz- 
zlingly pretty bride, then as a pretty young mother, 
now as the leader of its close little society, Bea- 
conswood had been admiring her for twenty 
years. (There is nothing like a local reputation. If 
the men in the train had known she was daz- 
zlingly pretty ) “Better have the rug, Mrs. 
Pollen,’ urged the chauffeur solicitously. “We 
don’t want you catching cold!” 

She became more and more visible all evening. 
They were giving, she and her husband, a small 
dinner party; with every compliment from her 
guests Stella felt an increasing vividness in her 
looks, in her gestures, in her voice. “That Patsy 
is eighteen I, for one, do not believe!’ cried Mrs. 
Braintree gaily. ““Come clean, darling, you adopted 
her!’ Stella looked demurely at Doctor Wells, 
also present; he had in fact brought her daughter 
into the world, and Meg Braintree knew it; the 
compliment was nonetheless sincere, the image 
reflected in Meg’s eyes nonetheless restorative. 
“Oh, but you’ve only got to look at her!” pro- 
tested Mrs. Wells, slightly obtuse but still flatter- 
ing. “I mean, Patsy’s just like Stella, she’s so 
pretty.” “Do you hear that, Edward?” asked 
Stella. From his place at the head of the table 
Edward Pollen smiled without answering. He 
never took much part in light conversation; he 
was a successful and therefore overworked com- 
pany lawyer; when there was a dinner party, he 
saw to the wines. “Patsy, at this moment,” added 
Stella, with a mock sigh. “‘is climbing the Jungfrau 
escorted by six male undergraduates. J never did 
anything like that!’ ““On rhose ankles? I should 
hope not,” murmured Freddy Blair. dropping his 
napkin. Stella flashed him a look of rebuke. 
Freddy was her current spare man, and occasion- 
ally took liberties; but how restorative, again, that 
swift impudent touch on her instep! One of these 
days I'm going to have trouble with him. thought 
Stella vividly. ... By the time the party broke up, 
she was as visible as she had ever been in her life. 
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and kissed her squarely on the mouth. 


“IT can’t begin to thank you,” 
MET ol ha 


Before going to bed, however, she did an odd 
thing. She put on all the clothes she had been wear- 
ing in the train, and looked at herself in the glass. 

Even the glass complimented her. The pink in 
her cheeks echoed the pink of the rose-quartz 
spray, under the black velvet loop of her hat her 
hair lay smooth and golden; her figure, like her 
ankles, was beyond reproach. Jn the train, I was 
tired, said Stella to herself. Who wasn’t tired, after 
a long day’s shopping? And how many women of 
forty, after such a day, could shine at a dinner 
party? Needed to reflect on possible trouble with 
a Freddy? The incident was evidently to be an 
isolated one, it was an accident to be forgotten as 
quickly as possible. 

In her dressing gown she looked even prettier 
than in her dinner dress. Stella went down again 
to find her husband. Edward almost always 
brought work home with him, and after a party 
was quite capable, as though simply ignoring the 
lapse of three hours, of settling down to it in his 
study for two or three hours more. My poor dar- 
ling ! thought Stella affectionately as she went to 
fetch him up to get a good night’s rest. 

As she had suspected, the study door was 
rimmed with light. Quietly she opened it; there 
sat Edward, as she had suspected, his desk littered 
with papers, his big, bald head propped over them 
in concentration. But bald and heavy as he was, 
Really, he’s distinguished, thought Stella grate- 
fully. Indeed, she couldn’t have asked, never did 
ask, for a better husband. The Freddies in her life 
were no menace to Edward Pollen—as more than 
one Freddy in his time had discovered. (One or 
two of the more caddish Freddies, putting it rather 
crudely, employed a phrase about knowing which 
side one’s bread was buttered on.) But Stella was 
truly attached to her husband, and now truly 
anxious to get him to bed. 

‘“‘Edward,” she said softly, “it’s almost one 
o’clock. Can’t whatever you're doing wait till 
tomorrow?” 

The big head turned. Slowly. Edward Pollen 
was aware, undoubtedly, of an interruption. But he 
didn’t really see CONTINUED ON PAGE 168 
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The Journal 


Presents 
ANN 
TAYLOR 


HER FIRST 
APPEARANCE IN ANY 
MAGAZINE 


Dy 5:15, the after-five 

J) silence had settled 
over the offices of Con- 
solidated Asphalt like a 
fog. The telephones had 
stopped ringing and the typewriters were 
silent; there were only the steady hum of the 
elevator, evacuating late stayers, and the 
sound of Henry Brackett moving about in 
his effice, getting his papers together for a 
quick Tuesday-evening trip to the Cleveland 
branch. The elevator made much more noise 
than Henry Brackett, for Henry, the voung- 
est manager of Branch Accounts in the his- 
tory of Consolidated, was the quiet type. 
Slamming a few file drawers, and whistling 
tunelessly around his pipestem as he stuffed 
things into his briefcase, was about the ex- 
tent of his noisemaking. 

Mr. Brackett was a tall young man with a 
crew cut and nice teeth; he was thirty-four, 
had blue eyes, and was the main reason why 
so many of Consolidated’s female employees 
requested transfers to Branch Accounts. It 
was not, incidentally, true that he had been 
promoted from the rank and file in Accounts 
Payable solely because of his engagement to 
Miss Cynthia Howard, daughter of J. B. 
Howard, Consolidated’s president: that was 
merely an ugly rumor started by Mr. Saun- 
ders, head of Accounts Payable, who had 
been bucking for the job himself. 

Mr. Brackett, his packing completed, con- 
sulted his watch and found that he had am- 
ple time to catch the 6:55 flight to Cleve- 
land. He was just reaching for his topcoat 
when someone knocked on the door. 

Mr. Brackett removed his pipe from his 
mouth and looked at the door with annoy- 
ance. He had time to catch the plane, but he 
wouldn’t have if he had to entertain a last- 
minute caller. He considered ignoring the 
knock, but then thought better of it. 

“Come in,” he said briskly, putting on his 
coat, which would, he hoped, serve to re- 
mind the visitor that office hours were from 
nine to five. 

The door opened rather hesitantly, and 
Miss Leslie Brown, one of Branch Accounts’ 
many file clerks, stood framed in the door- 


Way, wearing a rather shabby tweed coat 
and trailing a kerchief behind her. Henry 
Brackett nodded plea antly, but not too 


pleasantly. He knew her slightly, as he knew 
the thirty other girls in Branch Accounts. 
She was a small girl and a little too thin. Her 
long, thin face was quite pale. Her dark hair, 
usually painfully neat, was decidedly wind- 
blown, and her eyes, behind uptilted glasses, 
had an odd look about them. She looked all 
of her twenty-three years. 

Mr. Brackett’s mind, conditioned by long 
association with office girls, immediately 
leaped to the conclusion that she was preg- 
nant and had picked that singularly incon- 
venient moment to confess. But of course 
there was the possibility that he was mis- 
taken. He decided it might be wiser to pre- 
tend that there was nothing unusual about a 
disheveled Miss Brown’s paying him a visit 
after office hours. 

“Hello, there,” he said cheerfully. “For- 
get something?” 

Leslie Brown closed the door behind her 
and backed up against it. Mr. Brackett won- 
dered fleetingly if there were somebody chas- 
ing her. If so, he was going to have to attend 
to the matter in a hurry. 

“Is there something I can do for you, Miss 
Brown?” he said, surreptitiously reaching 
for his hat. ‘I don’t mean to rush you, but J 
have to catch a plane.” 

That, apparently, had been the wrong 
thing to say, for Miss Brown grew visibly 
paler. ““You’re flying?” she said hoarsely. 

Henry Brackett knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe and put it in his pocket. “I thought 
I would, yes,”’ he said mildly. 

Little Miss Brown was an odd one, there 
was no doubt about that. He briefly com- 
pared her wild appearance with the serene, 
golden beauty of Miss Cynthia Howard, 
preserved forever by an expensive photogra- 
pher and enshrined on his desk in a silver 
frame, and felt a bit sorry for Miss Brown. 

Leslie Brown licked her lips and spoke 
briefly. ““Don’t,” she said. 

Mr. Brackett’s eyes grew wary. And a 
little weary. “Don’t?” he said. He sat down 
on the corner of his desk and looked at the 
very odd-looking Miss Brown and he 
couldn’t help smiling. She was not, after all, 
a frightening picture; in fact, being wind- 
blown rather became her, A quick look at 
his watch told him that he could give Miss 
Brown, say, ten minutes. He put down his 














































briefcase and took off his 
hat and smiled at her in an encourag- 
ing way. But not too encouraging. 
“Why not?” he said. 

“T...just wish you wouldn’t,”’ she 
said, very low. 

The whole thing was, of course, com- 
pletely ridiculous. A silly little file clerk with 
a turned-up nose was trying, for some rea- 
son—and he felt certain that it must be a 
pretty strange reason—to keep him from 
making a flight he had been making quite 
regularly for the past two years. It was ab- 
surd. And yet the girl was certainly sincere. 
At least she looked sincere. He frowned, and 
then he realized what the trouble was. The 
girl had apparently developed some kind of 
complex about him and wanted to keep him 
all safe and sound. It might even be, he re- 
alized with a sinking heart, that the girl 
fancied herself in love with him. He shud- 
dered slightly, for it was not the first prob- 
lem of the sort with which he had had ex- 
perience. There had been the matter of the 
young lady in Accounts Receivable who 
used to write him passionate notes on the 
backs of old vouchers until they took her 
away, and the secretary who began all her 
letters ‘“‘Dear Henry,” no matter to whom 
she was writing. 

Henry Brackett frowned again. Miss 
Brown was the last one he would have sus- 
pected of such a thing. She was not the sort 
who managed to reach the water cooler just 
as he did, or the type who was always lightly 
brushing past him in the halls. It was a 
shame she would have to go; she was one of 
the best file clerks. But go she must. 

“My dear girl,” he said gently, making a 
mental note to talk the matter over with a 
psychiatrist friend of his as soon as he got 
back, “‘there’s nothing to be alarmed about. 
I think I can fly to Cleveland and back with- 
out too much difficulty. Now, why don’t you 
run along and get a good night’s rest, and Ill 
see you when I get back?” 

He put his hat on and picked up his brief- 
case, and Miss Brown allowed herself to be 
steered into the outer office. She stopped 
once, as though to say something, but Henry 
said swiftly, ““Now, don’t you worry a bit 
about me. I'll see you in just a few days,” 
and pushed CONTINUED ON PAGE 148 
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Work : Unless a woman understands 


Miss Hickey: Traditionally, in our country, MRS. EASTON: Well, as you said, I always 

a : marriage and motherhood have been con- thought that it was out of necessity that: 
When @ mothe r asks Should sidered difficult, full-time jobs—as well as mothers went to work. Then, looking around 
I get a job?’ she raises satisfying ones. Married women and moth- me, I couldn’t help noticing that a lot of my 


a question of great social 
and economic importance.’’ 
MARGARET HICKEY, moderator 


ers who worked outside the home did so neighbors didn’t have to work, but they did. 
only for really pressing reasons: because So then I began wondering, who is right— 
they had to support their families; because are they oram 1? Where are mothers needed? 
there was a war on; because they were driven Are they needed at home or is it better to be 


by great ambition or talent. out making some money? I want to feel Iam 

But recently a change seems to be taking someone who does the right thing. So I 
place. Women no longer are working en- wrote to the JoURNAL about what was the _ 
tirely from necessity or to satisfy a driving right choice—to stay home with my four 
ambition, but rather from choice. Today one young children, or get a job. : 
out of three wives is a wage earner. And, MISS HICKEY: This question from Mrs. 


even more startling—one out of five of the Easton is a very personal question. But it is 
mothers of small children is now working also an important social and economic ques- 
outside the home. tion. We don’t want to make up her mind 
This situation raises many questions, but for her, but we do hope to find out some an- 
the one most asked by mothers is the basic swers that may be of help. Today we have ; 
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personal one: Should I or shouldn’t I work? with us a former college president, a child 
Mrs. Easton, will you tell us what you wrote psychiatrist, an analytical psychologist, a 





us some time back—in one of the letters that leading businessman, a religious leader of 
started us thinking of this forum today? international note, a United States senator, | 
The following people participated The Honorable James P. Mitchell, Secretary of 
“Clearly God, in giving a in the JOURNAL forum on mothers’ working: Labor since 1953 and former Assistant Secretary of 
woman the res sibility : the Army, personnel-relations adviser, director of | 
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: Dr. Mirra Komaroysky, professor of sociology industrial relations and operating vice president for 
being a mother, also meant she at Barnard College and Columbia University, au- several large concerns. 
should be a keeper at home.” thor of ‘“‘Women in the Modern World—Their Dr. John Bowlby, director of the child-guidance 
DR. WILLIAM F. GRAHAM. Education and Their Dilemmas.” department of the Tavistock Clinic, London, con- 
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but when she can’t, she uses 
her will power and her intellect.” 


MRS. FLORIDA SCOTT-MAXWELL, 
analytical psychologist 





‘**When I saw the neighbors going 
out to work I started wondering, 
‘Where are mothers needed most— 


“Tam a night nurse. If I didn’t 
work, my husband would have to 
have two jobs. Isn’t a father- 
at-home important too?” 


MRS. ROY DAVIS, 
working mother of four 


at home, or making money ?°” 
MRS. JAMES EASTON, 


mother-at-home 





“Our society needs the mothers 
of children under eight more 
at home than on the job.” 
MILTON C. LIGHTNER, 


industrialist 


‘I believe strongly that no nation 

should ever forget that the very primary, 
fundamental basis of a free society is 
the family structure—the home— 

and the most vital job is there.” 


es 


Secretary of Labor 
JAMES P. MITCHELL 
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a college professor of sociology ; three moth- 
ers who work, three mothers who stay home; 
and a member of the President’s cabinet, the 
Secretary of Labor. I am going to begin with 
him. Secretary Mitchell, what do you think 
the national need is—does the country need 
women jobholders today? 

SECRETARY MITCHELL: Yes, it does. Our 
economy would suffer severely if women left 
the labor force. By 1965, we expect to have a 
population of 193,000,000—an increase of 
20,000,000 people. This means that if we are 
to have the standard of living we have now, 
and increase it, which we must, and if we are 
to maintain our defenses, which we must, we 
will need a work-force increase of 10,000,000 
people—half of which we expect will be 
women. 

MISS HICKEY: So we have grown depend- 
ent on women workers. But from your sta- 
tistics, Mr. Mitchell, do you think that this 
group will have to include the mothers of 
small children? 


SECRETARY MITCHELL: Let me say first that 
I think it is very right that we in this country 
have freedom of choice, unlike the Commu- 
nist world, where there is no such thing. I 
would not want to say to anyone whether he 
or she should work or not. But it is my hope 
that the women workers we need will not be 
sought or encouraged to come from the 
group who are mothers. It seems to me that 
in our world a mother’s place—and I hope 
this is not heresy in this group—is in the 
home. 

Of course, there are times in a nation’s 
history, such as war, when everyone has to 
be asked to work outside the home. But I 
believe strongly that no nation should ever 
forget that the very primary, fundamental 
basis of a free society is the family struc- 
ture—the home—and the most vital job is 
there. It is my hope industry will turn to 
older people, younger people and part-time 
workers before pressing mothers into the 
labor force. CONTINUED ON PAGE 154 





Mrs. James Easton, mother of four children aged 
from one to nine years, with another on the way,* 
former secretary. 

Mrs. Charles R. Phillips, mother of four children 
aged from three to seven years, with another on the 
way,* former teacher. 

Dr. Doris Bartuska, mother of four children aged 
from seven months to four years, clinical fellow in 
endocrinology at Jefferson Medical College Hospi- 
tal (now clinical instructor in medicine, Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania) Philadelphia. 

Dr. William Franklin Graham, evangelist, or- 
dained Baptist minister, author of two books on 
religion. one 


*Since arrived. 


““My mother was widowed and 
had to work, but she told 
me, “Don’t you ever do it. 


MRS. M. T. COCHRAN, JR., 
mother-at-home 
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Milton C. Lightner, chairman of the board of 
The Singer Manufacturing Company and president 
of the National Association of Manufacturers. 

The Hon. Frank J. Lausche, U. S. Senator (Dem- 
ocratic) from Ohio, former mayor of Cleveland, 
Ohio, former five-term governor of Ohio. 

Mrs. M. T. Cochran, Jr., mother of four children 
aged from eight months to seventeen years, former 
radio actress. 

Mrs. Ernest Lee, mother of three children aged 
from six to nine years, stenographer at the Sun Oil 
Company, Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania. 

For the JOURNAL: Bruce Gould, Beatrice Black- 
mar Gould, Margaret Hickey and Joan Younger, 
editorial co-ordinator. 





“If I didn’t work, we couldn’t 
live in a decent house with 
a safe place for the kids to play.” 
MRS. ERNEST LEE, 


stenographer and mother of three 
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“T am glad I have a teacher's 
degree for later, but I stay 
home now to give my children 


the things only I can give them.” 
MRS. CHARLES R. PHILLIPS, 


mother-at-home 


‘The new ideal is to get your 

education, marry young and have 

children, and when they are grown, 
go to work outside the home.” 

DR. MIRRA KOMAROVSKY, 





**4 woman should be proud to 
say, ‘Iam a housewife. I am 
the backbone of America.” 


U. S. Senator 
FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 
from Ohio 





“*T am profoundly disturbed by 
the present belief that the value of 
a man or woman can be measured by 
the things he or she produces.” 


DR. LYNN WHITE, JR., 
college professor 


sociologist 





“To deprive a small child 
of his mother’s companionship 
is as bad as depriving 
him of vitamins.” 


DR. JOHN BOWLBY, 
child psychiatrist 


“‘People depend on me as a 
doctor. A lot has gone into 
my training. And my four 
children are the happiest I know.” 


DR. DORIS BARTUSKA, 
endocrinologist and mother of four 
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When will business learn this valuable secret 
and arrange 


women Ss working conditions accordingly ? 


\P family seems happy. What could really be 
i¥i more important to a wife and mother?” 
said the young woman. She had just resumed 
teaching after the birth of her third baby because 
her husband had just gone into business for him- 
self, and money was scarce. “But I do think I'm 
able to help some of the pupils and I feel it makes 
me a better mother too.” 

“Speaking personally, my greatest satisfaction 
in life is the time I spend with my husband and the 
things we do together. But that includes having 
the children around us, watching them grow up 
and taking pride in them.” This young mother also 
had three children, but though she had worked 
before marriage and a short time after, she has 
given up all thought of an outside job, at least till 
the youngest child is in school. 

Whether they work at outside jobs or not, to- 
day’s young mothers find their greatest satisfac- 
tion in home, husband and children. They realize 
that they are not men, and they don’t want to be. 
Nor would they willingly change places with their 
husbands if they could. On the whole, they are 
pretty well satisfied with things as they are—prob- 
ably about as much so as the men. 

And yet they are faced with a dilemma peculiar 
to women and to our times, even though they may 
not recognize their particular situation as present- 
ing a problem. Nearly all of them (90 per cent of 

© described here) have worked at some time, 
d enjoyed the experience. At least half who have 
given up their jobs to raise their families plan 
sometime to return. Will their families, and they 
themselves, be better off and happier if they work, 
or if they remain at home? 

This question raises many others. To get at least 
a clue to the the practical pros and cons, 
and particularly the emotional aspects as seen by 
women dealing with the situation on a day-to-day 
basis, the JOURNAL sponsored a natior 
vey, in which hundreds of young mothers 
cussed their feelings and beliefs on the 
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subject of employment for women like themselves. 
Single women were excluded, except for a few 
widows and divorcees. In order to focus attention 
on the views of those dealing with the question 
firsthand, we deliberately limited our interviewing 
to mothers of young children. For the single 
woman, or the mother of grown or nearly grown 
children, the decision to work outside her home 
is a comparatively free choice. For the mother of 
younger children, it may not be. 


Of those interviewed: 


Half had jobs. 
Half did not. 


91 per cent of those not now working had worked at 
some previous time. 

43 per cent of those now working had expected to 
work after marriage. 


All have children of school age. 
46 per cent have at least one child under six. 


Can a mother of young children satisfactorily 
fulfill her family responsibilities and hold a full- 
time job besides? A majority of those who are do- 
ing it say yes, though they admit the dual role 
produces considerable strain. On the other hand, 
can a young woman who has enjoyed the stimula- 
tion and contacts of outside employment find sat- 
isfaction when and if she quits to devote herself 
full time to home and children? Again, the answer 
is yes, though not without some qualifications. 

All are agreed that their first responsibility is 
toward home and family. But those who work feel 
that they make a greater contribution than they 
could by staying home, either because they add 
to the family income, or because they themselves 
are more contented, and hence better wives and 
mothers. Those who do not work feel that they 
could not earn enough to justify the added strain, 
and the necessity of being away from the children 
while they are young. 





HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 
ON ATTITUDES OF 
OF AMERICA ON THE SUBJECT 





Have you ever thought you’d 
like to be a man?2.5<+s--> a= eee Yes—22% 












*What are your greatest satisfactions 
il SESS ee Our children—i7% 
My husband—38% 

My home and family—35% 


Should a girl be able to earn her 

own living before she marries?...Yes—89% 
No—11% 

If you could choose, would you do 

some work outside your home?...Yes—51% 

*Some of those interviewed 


Of course these are composite opinions. At one 
extreme are those who did not like working (21 
per cent), were glad to exchange the routine of of- 
fice or factory for the more flexible schedule of the 
household, and have no intention of going back 
(30 per cent). At the other extreme are those who 
feel tied down (as what housewife doesn’t, occa- 
sionally?) and would like to take a job now, but 
are unable to make satisfactory arrangements for 
the children, or are prevented by their husbands” 
opposition. 


Actually, 9 per cent say they would take a job now 
that would permit them merely to break even finan- 
cially—i.e., nothing left over after providing household 
help, paying taxes, and necessary personal expenses— 
hey could find a job, if they could arrange for the 
children, if their husbands would agree. 

Typically, these mothers had enjoyed their out- 
side jobs. (Four did for every one who did not.) 
Though they quit from choice, the choice re- 
fiected a sense of obligation as well as personal 
preference. Most of them miss the day-to-day 
companionship, the sense of being part of the 
world of affairs, and the feeling of independence 
that they enjoyed while working. Later on, when 
the children are CONTINUED ON PAGE 154 
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Of those now working .. . 










62 per cent say they work primarily 
for additional income or money for extras. 






64 per cent say the main disadvantage 
is neglecting home, family, housework. 






*If they had to quit and take care of the 
children and do the housework without 
help, 61 per cent say the thing they would 
miss most is the money, 50 per cent say the 
companionship. 

‘gave multiple answers. 














hen men achfeéVe something by dint of hard 
work and ability, they usually acquire some 
prestige, and perhaps much wealth. A woman 
gives more intimately and completely than a man, 
and when her work is done she may have very 
little. She may be rich only by what she has given 
up. She gave her body to house her child, yet in 
no time at all her baby tries to belong to himself. 
She is caught in contradiction as always, for she 
must live in the intense identity of mother and 
child, the necessary identity that fosters the child’s 
life. Nothing less than this gives the child the 
value he must have, and insures him the care that 
his wearisome demands might deny him. So a 
woman has to be utterly at one with her child and 
then by some insight, some high courage in let- 
ting him go, believe that her child belongs to him- 
self. Here her paradox is at its most poignant, the 
paradox of giving and of giving up. Nothing less 
than love and wisdom is any use. She has to help 
the child to take possession of himself and help 
him to differ from her. Her love has to be suffi- 
ciently strong to give the child courage to trust 
himself. Her steadfast and open mind must show 
the child that conflict and difficulty are rightly 
parts of life, and seldom a cause for withdrawal. 











Now how good all this sounds, and what peril 
lies in every word. If a mother knows the truth of 
it in her heart and lives it sensibly and humanly, 
nothing could be better. If her head catches it as 
an idea, she may interpret it as a direction to let 
the child do anything and everything while she 
applauds. She may conclude that toughness is the 
new good, and that she must delight in that. It 
could easily seem that her child is so little her own 
that she will have no heart to love him. Wounded 
in her natural tenderness, wounded that being a 
loving mother has become so complicated, she 
may become tough herself. 

Any woman could say on reading this: ““What is 
the use of advice? You know that children behave 
like angels and savages, that we’re tired much of 
the time, and we’re angry when we're tired. We 
do the best we can, and no matter what we do our 
children turn out to be quite ordinary.” Yes, that 
is true. Nothing is so chastening as being a mother; 
do what we will, we produce faulty human 
beings, but some of their faults are due to us. 

When a man builds a bridge, there it is: a bridge. 
When a woman bears a child, she brings forth an 
unknown possibility. Someone who may be an 
exception, who may be happy and perhaps crea- 
tive. The child will live in the unknown future and 
the parents will try to prepare it well, giving it 
what they lacked, meaning to make none of the 
mistakes that were made with them. In their hearts 
they plan that their child will rise above them, and 
they sometimes dare hope that it will make the 
world a happier place. So a child is never just a 
child, but it is to some degree a new solution to 
the mystery of life, while a man never expected his 
bridge to beanything buta bridge. Sohowcanaman 
and a woman feel the same about their life’s work? 

His bridge was meant to be only a bridge, and as 
it was one he was a good builder of bridges; while 
she, after all her efforts, was both a bad and a 
good mother. She made different mistakes from 
those her parents made, but she made mistakes. 


A noted woman psychologist 


reveals her thoughts on 


By FLORIDA SCOTT-MAX WELL 


Try as one will, it is impossible not to be a bad 
mother much of the time. If your child has your 
own worst qualities, you think they belong to the 
child and fail to cure them in yourself, which was 
your best hope. If your child differs from you 
greatly, you may find its qualities alien and trou- 
bling and have no understanding of the child’s 
needs. So we cause our children much suffering. 
We are their first experience of the hardness of 
life, and they learn their lesson young. This is not 
the way we usually look at ourselves, but it would 
be a gain if we saw this aspect of our great im- 
portance to others. 

It is now understood that the child is contained 
for years in the psychology of the parents, sensi- 
tive to every conflict between them, with many of 
the problems in the child resulting from the prob- 
lems in the parents. Motherhood is now seen to 
depend not on what we do to the child but on 
what we are in ourselves. Like all human relations, 
it baffles rules, yet it seems safe to say that the best 
way for us to help our children is for us to learn 
to improve ourselves. 

Modern mothers have heard so much of the 
harm they can do their children that it has created 
a despair among them. They openly declare their 
bankruptcy and very often they declare it to their 
children. Older mothers affirmed that they always 
knew what was best for their children, but now 
mothers depend on experts and have little faith in 
themselves. Experts have said that children must 
be free, as even their worst unruliness may be an 
effort to find their own independence, so now too 
many parents abandon all discipline and become 
the victims of their children. The parent has be- 
come afraid of the child. CONTINUED ON PAGE 166 


From the book 
WOMEN AND SOMETIMES MEN 
by Florida Scott-Maxwell. 
Published by permission of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


© 1957 by Florida Scott-Maxwell 
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the vital, fulfilling, difficult, exciting job of being a mother. 
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COURTESY MRS. ALBERT D. LASKER 


THE FRUIT STAND 


ANDRE BAUCHANT, 1873 — 


Born in a little town in Touraine, Bauchant farmed, served in the 
army, and then returned to the soil as a gardener and horticultur- 
ist. He loved all growing things, and eternally celebrated them in 
the paintings of his latter years. Bauchant’s language is peculiarly 
his own. Professionals resemble one another; “‘instinctives” do 
not. They have this in common: a childlike and poetic vision, a 
personal scale. The size of any object in their pictures is dictated 
by its emotional content. They do not suffer from the profes- 
sional’s woes, because they do not know the rules. Or, rather, they 
achieved their personal vision before they knew the rules. 

The Fruit Stand thrusts the chief object of interest at the 
spectator, almost as if the painter would like to project it beyond 





the limits of the foreground. The five-tiered stand groans with the 
diverse fruits of the countryside around Touraine, and is lusciously 
embowered between soaring flowers, which rise like great enfold- 
ing arms. The colors are warm and brilliant, the composition of 
the picture satisfying. 

Originally painted as a sign for his nephew Emile Bauchant’s 
nursery garden, The Fruit Stand was bought by Mr. and Mrs. 
Lasker, and the artist gave the proceeds of the sale to his nephew 
to be used in extending his business—an action that represented 
strict justice. The Fruit Stand is a beautiful picture; it was also 
a most effective sign. 


From a commentary by Wallace Brockway 
in “The Albert D. Lasker Collection,”” published by Simon and Schuster, Inc. 
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Lnlorgetlable Kitchen 


It is the fashion of our times 





to consider cooking a creative art. 
These lovely rooms, dedicated 

to the preparation of delicious food, 
combine function and beauty. 

They take advantage of exciting 
modern developments in work- 
saving appliances and in surfaces 
and finishes which ask for little care. 
The cook is freed from drudgery to 
enjoy her art, her family, 

her guests in a room whose 


beauty stays alive with use. 


By MARGARET DAVIDSON 


Homemaking Editor 













WESLEY BALZ 
“he cooking top is centergd in a plastic counter that looks like marble. Saeco ane 


Yecorative tile is in back. Peninsula as seen here behind table shields 
i Sle fobn Gl, 77. AND YOUNG ISABEL KEEP 


he sink and cleaning-up area from the view. But it’s all open and breezy. 
HOUSE ON LONG ISLAND FIVE MINUTES AWAY FROM THE ATLANTIC. 


The fireplace across the corner is raised so fires of 


driftwood are fully enjoyed from the table. It’s 
convenient, too, when cooking with charcoal. Two old barns furnished the silver-gray wood you see. Old brick 


made the fireplace, and the wide pegged floor boards are froman old 
stable. Against these traditional materials architect Alfred Scheffer 
uses fresh, new work devices. The gas oven, set at a comfortable 
level, has a porthole for checking cooking. A ventilator is concealed 
above the burners. The refrigerator, not shown, has freezer space. 
The dining area cozily faces the fireplace, and windows opposite 
frame a view of well-tended gardens with rolling dunes on beyond. 
A chandelier hangs gaily from the beamed ceiling. Fittingly this 
kitchen, like allin the group, belongs toa good cook. One of Isabel 
Spear’s specials, suitable for the shore: Clams South Side, made 
of minced clams with cream and Worcestershire sauce and minced 
onion, sautéed together and served on toast. This in generous 
servings, plus a green salad, makes many a meal at the Spears’, 





Iid and new blend with harmony as weathered 
vood cabinets surround stainless-steel sink with 
wo bowls. Louvers over sink shield a wall light. 












Colors here catch the eye first— 
violets and soft warm sand beige 
for some of the cabinets, a flagstone 
floor in harmony, and accents of rose and 
blue. Before the kitchen was built, blond and vivacious Sho- 
shana Cardin clipped magazines and made notes for ten years to 
guide her in the final planning. The kitchen is square, and even 
conventional in plan, but color individuality makes it stand out. 

In the cooking area there are two built-in ovens, one a new 
“microwave” or electronic model famous for its ultrafast cook- 
ing. It is teamed with a standard oven for traditional baking, 
for the fast oven doesn’t brown foods. At the Cardins’ the freezers 
(one in the kitchen, one in the garage) and the fast oven are 
a modern twosome that help Shana turn out delicious food 
miraculously fast. Many meals are made readyand stored at zero, 
ready for fast heating in the electronic oven when occasionarises. 

A favorite food at the Cardins’ is roast beef, but half the 
family like it rare, half well done. With the new oven, Shanacan 
serve it either way with no delay. Lawyer-builder Jerry Cardin is 
often delayed, gets home for dinner at unpredictable hours, so the 
fast cooking helps here too. On the fireplace wall a barbecue is 
built in, and a high-fidelity system is installed. Everything was 
tailored for the family who love their home and being together. 


For Shana Cardin, 5’3” tall, counters here are just 34” high. Beyond twin 
ovens and cooking top, space is open to the rear door to speed deliveries. 
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SPLASH THEIR FAVORITE COLORS, SPRING VIOLET 
AND BEIGE, ON A KITCHEN IN A MARYLAND SUBURB. 








Steven, 8, Ilene, 6, and Nina, 5, enjoy their tea 
party near the grill. Later Sanford, now just 1, 
will join them. Guests like to gather in the 
kitchen while Shana Cardin creates a meal. 
Breakfast bar is pleasant for snacks too. 


For high cabinets in the kitchen “‘reachers”’ : 
are used that are like scissors or tall tongs 
to take down bowls or canned goods. The 
big 18-cubic-foot refrigerator and the freezer 
are matched in design and sprayed violet like 
the steel cabinets. Shana Cardin wanted, and 
won, plenty of counters in her new kitchen. 
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a a LIVE IN A LONG-VIEW 
 serrinc OVER 
THE HUDSON RIVER 


IN NEW YORK’S 
ROCKLAND COUNTY. 






stone, once the outside of the house, makes a kitchen 
ire, highly effective combined with sophisticated colors 
1ooth surfaces. Jean Whitney is a casserole cook, and 
1 open shelves for her favorite ovenware and spices. 
jasserole dish is a real adventure. From the work area 
)k out over a far view—the house is poised on the brink 
hall ravine running into the Hudson River just beyond. 
lspring, dogwood trees bloom outside the window, and 
rries add a color note every fall. Two grandchildren 
ja house down the road and come in often to see if the 
jar is full. It is! 

cabinets are teakwood, and were custom-built to fit the 
sys’ special storage needs. Charlie Whitney feels that 
ason their kitchen works so well—it is the last of four 
n additions to the Colonial house—is that original 
‘ct Wallace Walton Heath planned it to merge with the 
ines of house and grounds. Everyone agrees the hard 
plastic counters, the black gas range, the carefully 
d blue walls and shelves combine to make a charming 
orkable kitchen. The floor is charcoal-gray vinyl plastic 
lelike hexagon pattern. And Jean Whitney made room 
t cookbooks and collection of salad and snack bowls 
venient shelves near the gas refrigerator. 






In the house at Sneden’s Landing, the Whitneys enjoy a sense 
of space, have it outside and brought it inside by planning 
wide windows. Glass shelves as dividers hold interesting 
glassware to catch the light brilliantly. One of Jean Whitney’s 
favorite appliances is the dishwasher right beside the 
sink. It encourages her to put things inside and get them done. 





Whitney prefers open-shelf arrangements for things used most 
i The iron pots and fry pans hang on the stone wall at left and 
sit is built into the counter at the right. The marble-top table is 
sing contrast in the modern kitchen—and very useful too. 
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Several sets of dishes, in- 
cluding one of Canton 
china, call for pantry 
storage. The clever door 
has deep shelves, with 
ledges for glassware and a 
slot below for the trays. 





On one kitchen wall is horizontal refrigerator-and-freezer combination at 
comfortable height. Rest of area is devoted to storage so planned that no 
clutter ever appears; each small utensil has a place. Greenery and grill- 
work soften the whole room. Little Hicks plays here with his pull toys. 


On the opposite working wall of the kitchen are sink, dishwasher, electric 
cooking top and even a combination clothes washer and dryer all under 
one seamless steel counter. tall screens that can close off the area com- 


pletely slide into the walls, as here. During daytimes space is usually left open. 
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Cool and decorative grillwork is one of the distinguishing marks of 
architect Edward Stone’s designs. It was he who planned such land- 
marks as the U. S. Embassy in New Delhi and the American Pavilion 
at the Brussels Fair. In their New York home, the Stones use a terrazzo- 
filigree screen in front of the old brownstone to give privacy—one can see 
out through the grill, but not be seen. Maria Stone’s kitchen is pastel pink, 
with ten-foot-high sliding Japanese screens to divide it from the dining 
end of the drawing room. A marble floor runs through both areas. 
The whole space is airy, lacy and inviting. Generally the Stones entertain 
at small dinners, served at the marble-topped table in the main dining 
area. Its support is a sample grill for the facade of the Embassy in India. 
The brass chairs discovered in an antique shop abroad were polished 
until the golden sheen appeared, then cushioned with ruby-red velvet. 
Soft dinner light is provided by eighteenth-century French candelabra 
with pear-shaped amethyst and rose-quartz drops. Petite Maria Stone 
is another hostess who enjoys combining old and new. Her cooking is 
inspired by foreign foods the Stones discover on their travels. Usually 
on hand to watch is two-and-a-half-year-old Hicks, who now speaks 
almost as much French and Italian as English. Maria’s specialty: a light- 
handed souffié. You'd never guess the kitchen was once an old Victo- 
rian parlor. Smoothly functioning equipment fits tidily and efficiently 
against two walls. From the high ceiling swing hanging gardens in gold- 
colored shallow bowls. Above the cabinets arethe nineteenth-centurycop- ~ 
per urns, vases and trays picked up in Beirut, Damascus and New Delhi. 


STUART-FOWLER 
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SHE AS MODEL AND 
DESIGNER LISA FONSSAGRIVES. 


The kitchen here, not so old as the rest of the house, was built 
about 150 years ago and originally was several small cubbyholes 
and what Lisa Penn calls a terrible porch. Down came an old tin roof, 
exposing a beautiful beamed ceiling. The floor, a step down from 
the entry, is smoothly waxed old brick. All the little nooks and 
crannies around the window and the old chimney are fitted neatly 
with cupboards. 

On the 18-acre property, the Penns raise sheep which they also eat. 
Last year Mrs. Penn gave Mr. Penn as a birthday present a black- 
Angus steer. There are two saddle horses, a pony, a donkey named 
Tamale and her new husband, a Sicilian donkey they recently bought 
by mail. The rest of the live population includes daughter Mia, 
son Tom and a dog Fido. 

Dinner is the big meal so the family can spend days out-of-doors. 
Lisa Penn reads cookbooks to relax, then cooks by instinct, she 
says. One specialty, pretty and delicious, is made by rolling fillets of 
sole around mushrooms, then arranging shrimp tails around the 
edges. She adds onion rings and lemon slices, garnishes with chopped 
parsley and then adds a sauce made just like a salad dressing flavored 
with bay leaf. This she bakes for about fifteen or twenty minutes. 


Lisa Penn’s cooking is mostly Swedish or French. The man of the house always 
makes soup and his favorites, sweet-potato casserole and baked beans. Furniture 
was hand-rubbed by the Penns and new cabinets were colored and polished to 
blend. They like the natural colors of fruits, vegetables and flowers to furnish color, 
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The Penns’ herb collection, some of it home-grown, makes up an indispensable cor- 
ner of the room. High oven lightens the work. Their favorite glassware (not shown) 
fits in shallow shelves around fireplace. Under the big dining table is a goat’s-hair 
rug. When the family gives up the room at night, it’s Fido’s favorite sleeping place. 
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kes a spectacular backdrop to the breakfast room. 
So it could be enjoyed by as many as possible. Set 
is smoked spareribs. 
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PHE BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS AT THE FRONT AND THE BULL RUN MOUNTAINS AT THE BACK. 
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Dancer specializes in charcoal cooking. On 

the spit in the breakfast room, tender chickens 
from the place are brushed with savory sauce and 
turned slowly in front of glowing embers until a gentle brown. Mr. Dancer 
also expertly operates the Chinese smoke oven next the fireplace and 
turns out tangy fowl and ribs. Mrs. Dancer claims she is not a creative 
cook—but an avid collector and follower of recipes. Whatever her for- 
mula, the results are marvelous meals. Most unusual feature in her 
kitchen is a Chinese cooker called a wok. This round-bottom utensil fits 
over a gas burner in the counter next the electric units. In this the 
family favorite is made: Chinese Precious Flower Eggs, with celery and 
scallions, crab or shrimp and water chestnuts and bamboo shoots com- 
bined with the eggs and flavored with soy. A secret of Chinese cooking: 
for perfection cook quickly—never, never overcook, Jane Dancer says. 





DI PIETRO 


HAANEL CASSIDY 





Here a revolving spit and shelf 
make a charcoal-cooking area 
where guests sometimes help 
informally. Formal dinners are 
held in the large dining hall, 
but family and weekend guests 
happily go to the kitchen for | 
sunny breakfasts and im- 

promptu snacks any time. 





Window seat in the breakfast room attracts bird watchers, for there are 
feeders on the trees just outside that bring orioles, cardinals, juncos and 
chickadees in fluttering junkets almost all year long. On the brick wall 
nearby hang some of the favorite copper pans, part of a collection of thirty 
brought back from the Paris Flea Market. Herbs started in the greenhouse 
and grown in the herb garden, patterned after the one at Mount Vernon, 
are frequently hung to dry on the walls. The room is restful and highly 
individual. It is no wonder when Jane Dancer cooks, guests invariably 
gather around the old table of mellow wood in the colorful new room. 





Counters are maple or stainless steel, with one marble section, an old 
tabletop, under the window. Cabinets are steel, yellow below with wood 
doors above. Three-bowl sink, used from both sides, has a shallow sec- 
tion for sit-down work. In foreground, Chinese cooker is shown covered. 


A part of Jane Dancer’s cookbook collection shows here. Fruit- 
shaped pot holders are held up by magnets. There are two electric 
ovens at far right, two refrigerators near the sink, and smoothly 
operating equipment everywhere. Under-counter space is used for 
storage. On one window sillare mortars and pestles for crushing herbs. 





Marriage in North America is supposed to be a 50-50 affair, 

a partnership between husband and wife. Actually, it attains that 
status in little more than one third of all cases. 

In almost one third, the wife is very definitely the boss of the 
household, in about one third the husband is boss. When we 
studied the happiness of 3000 of these marriages at the American 
Institute of Family Relations, we found wide differences. 

When the wife was boss, 47 per cent of the marriages were happy. 
When the husband was boss, 65 per cent were happy. When there was a 
real partnership with reasonably fair sharing of authority, 89 per 
cent were happy. Obviously it is desirable to help husband and wife 
: work out an equitable division of rights, duties, privileges 

; and obligations—in most instances, as in the one here 

described, the wife is herself much better satisfied than she is 

if she feels her husband is not able to stand up for 

himself. . . . The counselor in this case was Pierce Ommanney. 
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PAUL POPENOE, Sc.D., General Director 


SHE: “Duff prefers reading and loafing and brooding to wearing 
out shoe leather. He holds grudges like an elephant and cherishes 
wate the tiniest injury. The best way for him to improve our marriage is 
to hump himself and earn enough money to support the family.” 


+ Finck HE; ‘Lena has no respect for my manhood and shows it before everybody. 


She teases, mocks and torments me. I don’t need Lena’s needling 
reminders of my failure. I need the aid and encouragement of a wife.” 





“He stared at me in a queer sort of way and said he knew why 
bi 1 was monopolizing the bedroom and deliberately interfering 
_. with his sleep, It was because I subconsciously hated him.” 


DON ORNITZ 


LENA TELLS HER SIDE; ‘It was late 
in the evening four days before Christ- 
mas and I was madly wrapping the chil- 
dren’s presents when my husband walked 
into the bedroom,” said twenty-nine- 
year-old Lena. She was on the plump 
side, casually dressed, with twinkling 
eyes and an air of giggly optimism. 
“Duff said he was tired and wanted to 
go to bed, although to my certain knowl- 
edge he hadn’t done any work that day. 
Duff sells insurance and can set his own 
hours, which explains why we are con- 
stantly behind with our bills. Duff is a 
smart man, but his gumption and energy 
quotient are low; he prefers reading 
and loafing and brooding to wearing out 
shoe leather. I invited him to help wrap 
the gifts—I had a huge pile of awkward- 
size toys to do—and suggested he act a 
little more cheerful and human. 

“To my surprise Duff turned red in the 
face—as a rule he is as meek and quiet- 
voiced as my father—and yelled that a 
man should be entitled to go to bed when 
he chose. He could plainly see that boxes 
and ribbons and tinsel were spread over 
both our twin beds. He knew I couldn’t 
wrap the children’s gifts in the daytime, 
with the three of them curious as mon- 
keys and hanging to my skirts every min- 
ute. If he couldn’t stay awake and join in 
the spirit of the season—Christmas is my 
favorite holiday—I thought the least he 
could do was leave me in peace in the 
bedroom and take a nap on the living- 
room sofa. I said so. 

“At that stage in the game I expected 
him to stalk away in a huff. Instead he 
jumped forward and turned off the lamp 
I was using and we were in the dark. I 
laughed—I was too puzzled to be an- 
noyed by his childishness—and turned 
on the lamp again. Duff slapped at my 
hand—he had never done such a thing in 
his life—and pushed the lamp to the 
floor, where it broke. By now I was dum- 
founded. If he were a drinking man, 
which he isn’t (I won’t allow alcoholic 


beverages of any kind in our house), I 
would have supposed he was drunk. I 
snapped on the overhead-light switch 
and told him as much. 

“‘He stared at me in a queer sort of 
way and said he knew why I was monop- 
olizing the bedroom and deliberately in- 
terfering with his sleep. It was because I 
subconsciously hated him. With that 
screwball remark, he marched off to the 
living-room sofa. For the next few days 
he scarcely spoke to me. 

“T don’t hate Duff, subconsciously or 
any other way. The idea is absurd. 
Maybe I don’t feel toward him as I did 
during our courtship, but he is my hus- 
band and the father of my children. I 
love him enough to put up with his 
glooms, his pouting and his pickiness, 
his laziness and imaginary ailments, and 
I take most of his foolishness in my 
stride. 

“On Christmas Day he pushed my pa- 
tience to the limit. By then I figured it 
was high time—Duff is nearly forty years 
old—for him to begin behaving like the 
father of three. The youngsters roused us 
at the crack of dawn to share the tree 
with them. As usual, they took turns 
handing out the packages. I got such a 
kick from their pleasure I didn’t notice 
I'd been overlooked myself until Ralph, 
our nine-year-old boy, called my atten- 
tion to the fact. At first I thought Duff 
might be holding back a nice surprise as a 
peace offering. But no, I was wrong. 
When little Mary presented the pajamas 
I bought for her daddy—I wanted to get 
him out of the old-fashioned nightshirts 
he favors—Duff thanked me. looked a 
little sheepish, but then jutted out his 
jaw and informed us all that he hadn’t 
bothered to buy a gift for me, that he 
couldn’t afford to remember mommy on 
Christmas. 

“Duff holds grudges like an elephant 
and cherishes the tiniest injury. But I 
was good and mad that he should spoil 
the holiday CONTINUED ON PAGE 179 
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* These quilted mother-and-daughter aprons take advantage of a 
narrow border print. Both have a giant size pocket and 

are especially useful as sewing aprons. Both are Journal Design 

( No. 2930. Felt heart pillow with a scalloped edge, No. 2931. 


i | he greatest gift in the world is the thoughtful’ One. The 
-, one that you can’t buy but you can make. The seritimental 
oS ’ pincushion, the very special pillow that matches something in a 


Gi eee room, the very personal (identified by name) place mat for a child, or 


me mother-and-daughter aprons. We even know people who give of themselves. For 
instance, the grandmother who gives her daughter-in-law any two long weekends 
at during the year while she baby-sits. The green-thumb gardener whose Christmas 
card promises you flower boxes to be in full bloom by the first of June. Or the 

talented artist who secretly arranges to do a sketch of your child as a Christm 
= surprise. Many people underestimate their own talents . . . remember it’s more love 
than money that counts. These four pages were designed to inspire you with inex- 
pensive, thoughtful ideas. Most are easy to make and there is plenty of time for making. 


By NORA O°LEARY, Pattern Editor © and CYNTHIA WHEATLAND, Decorating Editor 
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A felt throw for a studio couch 

has that custom-made look when it 
blooms with felt geraniums or other 
favorite flowers. Felt is measured, 
cut to size with pinking shears; 
flowers and leaves are cut from 
scraps of felt and tacked in center. 


Store-bought gold stars (large 75Sc, 
smaller 50c) with a center of 
evergreens, held together with a 
bright red ribbon, make an unusually 
lovely welcome sign for a door. 





Sentimental, feminine ideas are always 
welcome. In this picture you will 

see six. The cuddly Orlon-fleece robe 
trimmed with flowered cotton tape is an 
Easy to Make’ Vogue Design No. 9637. 
The chairside pocket of quilted cotton 
satin can also be used on a bed. It has 
compartments for glasses, pencils and a 


large pocket for a b stationery, 

a rnal P en 9937 

The tissue-; v lecorated 
\ t 1 iS 


set in a plast 
making ti 
paper decoration on t! 
are in Journal Pa 
[he two versions of the heart | 
are in Journal Pattern N 
The amusing needlepoint scuf 
> bought packaged (we'll tell you whe 
and the decorated box is a metal ba: 
box from the ten-cent store 
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BY PRIGENT AND FOWLER 


Large pillow cover 

has snap opening in back, 

front is one panel of a 
Williamsburg-reproduction cotton. 
Small pillows are ready-made, 
then decorated with fringe 

or flowers, butterflies cut from 
odds and ends of prints. 
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Delight your friends with gay 
tissue-paper roses to hang 

from the ceiling or in a doorway. 
All shades of pink and red. 
Journal Pattern No. 2933. 





Needlepoint, an old favorite, lends itself to new ideas. 

Our bag was made from a chair-seat design. Rather than 
work the background, we left it plain canvas and put 

on initials and the date. The back is patchwork. 

The small circle of flowers (designed for a footstool) lent itself 
to framing; and still another piece, a pillow. 





An ordinary file box sprayed blue becomes 
pretty enough to put on your dresser. 
We'll tell you where to buy the gold trim and 
the figures. The card box sprayed white 
could also be used as a jewel box, and the 
case for a magnifying glass has been sprayed 
gold and decorated with fleur-de-lis. 
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Surprise mother with a nylon-fleece bed jacket lined with 

China silk. It is bound with washable ribbon and trimmed with 
upholstery fringe. Vogue “Easy to Make” Design No. 9637. 
The same fringe trims a plastic box for tissues. The amusing felt 
clock is, surprisingly enough, to hang on a bathroom door 

for laundry that needs special care. Journal Pattern No. 2934. 





Telephone book, matchbox, blotter and pencil holder disguise their humble 
origins under a layer of gay self-adhesive plastic or wrapping paper. 
Who would guess that the pencil holder started life as a fruit-juice can? 










A collection of travel labels pasted on a tray, then 
varnished, makes a handsome, sentimental gift. 
Reproductions of great paintings snipped from magazines 
decorate inexpensive trays in the same way. 

Burlap, fringed and edges whipped, takes contrasting 
chintz napkins for a very pretty tray-cloth set. 


Order Journal Patterns, 25c each 
(Penna. residents please add 3% state sales tax) 
from Reference Library, Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila. 5, Pa. 


Other Views, Sizes and Prices of Vogue Patterns on Page 99. 


Buy Vogue Patterns at the store which sells them in your city. Or order by mail, enclosing 
check or money order,* from Vogue Pattern Service, Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn.; or in 
Canada from 198 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. Some prices slightly higher in Canada. (*Conn, 
residents please add sales tax.) These patterns will be sent third-class mail. If you desire 
shipment first-class mail, please include 10c additional for each pattern ordered. © Vogue 
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A many-pointed star— 
arranged to hold a 

small light bulb—makes 
an original and glamorous 
decoration. $3.00. 





Pellon place mats, painted with felt-tipped markers (these come 
in many colors), are magnificently washable. We show several 
freehand designs—also, you can easily make up your own. Place- 
mat folder is cardboard covered with self-sticking plastic. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY PRIGENT AND FOWLER 





This gay red flannelette robe has a high Empire waistline and is 
trimmed with val lace. The matching nightie has red dots on a white 
ground. Both are Vogue Design No. 2849. The amusing duck laundry bag 
is an adaptation of an import and is Journal Pattern No. 2935. 


Blank tile and plain china from 
the five-and-ten decorated 

with china paint (you bake it 
on in your oven) make 
charming and colorful gifts 

for special friends. 


This gay holiday nightie would enchant the small fry on your list— 
especially with the doll nightie to match. (The fabric is only 59c a yard.) 


Both, Vogue Design No. 2850. The amusing Santa Claus head WHI Tey > 
is crocheted and slips over any doorknob. Comes is 
packaged with enough yarn for four heads. (Costs only a dollar.) 
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“T know I can improve 
my appearance, but how? 
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Where do I begin?” 


“I’m tired of this same old hairdo. 
I want to try make-up, but 
I’m afraid Ill look like a clown!” 


Auburn, New York 
HE He said it again! 

A few months ago my husband was showing a portrait 
photograph of me, taken eleven years ago, to a friend 
and said, “This is Vonnie when she was pretty.” 

Well, I smiled rather self-consciously and passed it off. 
Yesterday I mentioned that I would like to have another 
portrait done, and he said, “I think you better stick 
with the ones you have.” Now I know there’s no malice 
in his loving heart, so it must be true. At the age of 
thirty, after almost ten years of marriage and 

two children, I know the girlish charm is gone, 

but I would at least hépe to be considered an attractive 
matron. My dearest wish would be to have him 

pick up those old pictures and say, “This is Vonnie 
eleven years ago, but she’s much better looking now.” 

My hair used to be blond, long and silky. In the 
past couple of years it’s darkened until now it’s no real 
color at all, and it’s getting dry. In styling, I do 
my best, but it still looks like an upside-down mop. Also, 
with my basic coloring change, I don’t know what color 
make-up to use. My eyes, a rather washed-out blue, 
are large and slightly protruding, which makes 
me terrified of mascara for fear I'd only make them 
more prominent. Even my clothes look wrong. 

I guess I sound like a real mess, but I do think 
I have some good basics to work with, if I had some 
proper advice and help. So as the sun pulls away 
from the shore and I sink slowly in the west, do you think 
someone could cruise my way with a few life preservers? 
Thank you for your kind attention. As a faithful 

reader of your wonderful JoURNAL I remain, 
Desperately yours, 
‘2 VONNE BROOKS 
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Yvonne Brooks’ before and after 


pictures (unretouched) were taken 


same camera). See how she looked 
on a Friday morning and then 
(beauty coming up!) on Friday afternoon. 
Now follow us as we retrace the steps we took 
to prove that, in beauty, 


miracles can happen. 


at the same location (same lighting, ? 
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dress is becoming enough to 
enchant men, women and 
children, that’s fashion at its 
best, regardless of whether 


“Who would believe a pretty 
hairdo and make-up could make such a 
change? 4 


By DAWN CROWELL NORMAN 


Ak always admired attractive understatement in 
a woman’s appearance,”’ Yvonne told us, “but 
in trying to achieve it for myself, I wind up looking 
mousy and dull. It wasn’t until my husband Gene 
(bless his tactless heart) spoke up that I realized I 
had to get out of this rut. But how? Obviously it 
takes a knack to keep neat simplicity from looking 
plain-Janey, and I haven’t got it.” 

On the credit side of Yvonne’s appearance are 
her fair skin, even features, good figure. Even so, 
her problem was the real and familiar one of not 
knowing what to do with herself. Because our sug- 
gestions are based on simple and fundamental 
principles of beauty, we believe they can help any 
woman, anywhere, approximate Yvonne’s dazzling 
do-over. Here are the highlights. Help yourself! 


FIGURES SHOULD BE FLATTERED! 


The dress Yvonne wears in her before picture is 
attractive enough, but because it is too big for her 
(and only a size 9!) it tends to hide, instead of 
herald, the fact that she has an almost perfect figure. 
The belt is too loose, the dress is too long, the 
shoulders too wide. Without a crisp petticoat, the 
full skirt looks limp. Thus engulfed, her appealing 
petiteness (she’s 5’ 2” tall, weighs 106 pounds) goes 
unnoticed. No one would guess she has a 23” waist- 
line. In her after picture, Yvonne is shown in a size 
7 which fits her to perfection, no alterations neces- 
sary. Despite the dramatic contrast, Yvonne’s new 
dress is still “‘her type,’ but it exemplifies ‘‘neat 
simplicity” at its most elegant best. Before making 


Beauty Editor 


this selection, Yvonne was exposed to a wide variety 
of styles—trapezes, sheaths, balloon skirts; dresses 
with belts at the knee, below the hips, above the 
waist. 

“I’m totally confused when confronted with such 
a choice,” she lamented. “‘How can I tell which ones 
are right for me?” 

“Try them on,” we told her. “Study yourself 
critically in the full-length mirror, and together 
we'll go over what makes one dress right for you, 
another wrong.” 

Our one-woman fashion show took about an 
hour. The time was well spent, because Yvonne has 
discovered these ‘‘do’s and don’ts” in dressing that 
will last her a lifetime. Short women take note: 

1. Avoid exaggerated fullness in skirts, puffiness 
in sleeves, width in belts, extreme styles which tend 
to overpower you. 

2. See that collars, cuffs, buttons, other dress 
details and accessories are scaled to your size. 
(Yvonne tried on a lovely emerald-green taffeta 
dress with a stand-up portrait neckline. The color 
was fetchingly becoming; the slim skirt fitted her 
perfectly; but the dress was discarded because the 
neckline, which would have been charming on a 
taller woman with broader shoulders, dwarfed 
Yvonne, made her look top-heavy and dumpy.) 

3. Among dresses that sport “waistlines” any- 
where from above the natural waistline to below the 
knee, look for the ones that create an illusion of 
slimness and height. The most becoming of these 
for Yvonne were the CONTINUED ON PAGE 167 


Same day, same girl. When a 


it represents the latest extremes. 
such as the sack or the trapeze. 
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The J | RNAL selects timely, trend-setting 


fashions important to you, c ‘: 
and beautiful blacks i 


from Simonetta of Rome 
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Irish-green-and-black Chanel tweed 
suit, matching shantung blouse, hat. 9" 


PARIS IS OF TWO MINDS about fashion this year. 


First are the terribly simple, understated, almost 
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LANVIN A BELOVED LITTLE BLACK DRESS 


CARDIN 
| ye A 
This navy-blue jersey Chanel suit trimmed with white braid \y 
and worn with a chalk-white crepe blouse is the essence with a high, low or medium waistline—as you like it. 
of Chanel fashion, correct and wearable around the world. 
Costume—magenta, Purple tweed reefer with gold but- Brilliant green wool draped dress, short Fitted tweed coat with a fringed Pleated skirt, short bolero in 
gold. Marcel Goma. tons, forever fashion by Chanel. jacket, Marcel Goma. Matching hat. bow at waist, by Castillo of Lanvin. green tweed. Christian Dior. 
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| | Flecked tweed Chanel’ suit Little black dress with a jacket, Empire-belted suit in black wool, New longer skirt in a black wool Young, Empire-oval silhou- 
with pale rose-pink blouse. shirred belt, by Castillo of Lanvin. distinguished, wearable. Simonetta. afternoon dress by Christian Dior. ette, in bouclé.By Simonetta. 


' Parma-violet bouclé bolero suit with stole, by Castillo of Lanvin. 
The color, the light-as-air wool, the stole—all are fashion points. 
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kind of pace, and belong equally. There are the 
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cape coat, the huge cape collar, 4 
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THE LONG AND SHORT “  \ 
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lengths (as well as the happy medium), the 
bows, the fringe, the shirring, the stole-sized scarf, 
THE PINK AND PURPLE TWEEDS and the bright greens. 


Add Empire lines, so well established, and you have fashion, 
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today and to come. By WitHELA CusHMAN 
Fashion Editor 
Sow and streamers on a black Heavenly gold-and-lamé chrysanthemum eve- Utterly feminine velvet dress, 
repe dress, Castillo of Lanvin. ning dress, Empire bodice. Castillo of Lanvin. white satin sash.Christian Dior. 
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Short Skirts 


Your eyes are adjusted to them. They 
remain short but not extreme. Watch your 
proportions—there is a becoming 
shortness and an ugly shortness for 
everyone. And if you prefer lengths a little 
longer, they're in fashion too. 


Color 


Fashion is divided between beautiful color 
and beautiful black. Rose pink to 

parma violet, carnation and fiery reds, 
emerald, moss and forest greens, a touch 
of turquoise, winter white and stone gray. 
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Empire Silhouette 


The fashion that began with Josephine 

is current and lovely again today, 

in dresses, suits and coats, often marked 
with a high drawstring. And everywhere 
a bow—on dresses, hats, shoes. 


Shortest Jackets 


Double or single breasted, 
some with belts and some with bows. 


Arched Lines 


Coats or capes with a beautiful curve. 
Shorter sleeves everywhere. 


Wool, Wool—Night and Day 


Wools with texture and depth, in coats, 
Bright turquoise blue mohair with a dresses and costumes, and mohair 

in the most brilliant hues. Satin and 
moire after dark. 


The Costume’s the Thing 


Every fashion is a unit, well thought out, 
carefully accessorized, often in single tones, 
sometimes with a hat in contrast. 


By WILHELA CUSHMAN 
Fashion Editor 





bow-tied overblouse. Larry Aldrich. 





Walking dress in pale beige wool with patch pockets, and a nutria 
scarf, by Arthur Jablow. Nutria-dyed fabric hat with height by John 


Vrederic 5S. taupe suede bag and ( alfskin shoes complete the costume look. 


Cape with a flare in black-and-brown-flecked tweed with a slim 
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skirt and jersey overblouse by Pauline Trigere. Fabulous fox hat by Empire-belted chemise with a mink le 


Mr. John, a black calfskin bag by Gucci, pumps by Andrew Geller. and long necklaces. By Larry Aldri¢h 
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suit with a rising waistline, Geranium-pink mohair coat, Arthur Coat with a fur collar—otter with Beige tweed by Philippe Tournay. 


tweed by Harry Frechtel. Jablow; velvet hat, Adolfo of Emme. checked tweed by Arthur Jablow. A beaver beret and gold bracelets. 


} ECKLACE BY BRIEN BISHOP, 
rf EDE-AND-CALFSKIN BAG BY GRETA, 
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The long-jacket suit 
in checks, by Philippe 
Tournay. Mohair 
hat by John Frederics. 





Trapeze coat, enormously im- Bolero dress with a wide panel pleat, 
portant, Christian Dior, N.Y. felt hat—Christian Dior. New York. 


Long overblouse dress, bold 


checked mohair by Guy 
Laroche. Black mohair 


hat by Adolfo of Emme. 


fashions on all these pages are 
efted to you because they show 
the trends of the season and serve 
O guide as you shop. You will find 
y of them in stores throughout the Drawstring Empire dress with a short 


ie BaWever, B yeu. do: not find jacket in honeycomb wool, by Larry 
Ntical styles in your local shops, we Z x : 
ieve similar ones will be available. Aldrich. Ermine hat by John Frederics. 
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CONCLUSION 


efore Tom was aware of a disturbance in 
B his room, he knew that it was morning. 

Drowsiness was still with him, combined, 
unfortunately, with the aftereffects of Scotch 
* and water. Through this veil of discomfort he 
heard Emily’s voice. 

“Tom,” Emily was saying, ““Tom, dear, are 
you awake?” 

He had learned from experience that it was 
never wise in an offhand way to underestimate 
the power of Emily. She had asked him that 
same question many times before in the period 
of their marriage and once he had considered 
it indicative of Emily’s scatterbrained quality 
until he eventually found that Emily’s brains 
were seldom scattered. On its face the question 
was foolish, since she had asked it when he 
was asleep, but it had a purpose. It was a 
means of awakening him because she wanted 
to talk to him and it was more graceful than 
telling him in so many words to wake up. He 
gave his usual answer before opening his eyes. 

“I was asleep,’ he said, “but now I’m 
awake.” 

Emily, too, gave her conventional answer. 
“Oh, darling,” she said, “it was stupid of me 
and selfish not to have noticed. I thought you 
were cat-napping; I didn’t know you were 
really asleep.” 

“Well,” he said, “I imagine no irreparable 
harm has been done, Emily.” 

When he opened his eyes, he was aware that 
it was later than he thought, another sunny day 
with a hint of the beginning of summer in it. 
Then he saw that the door between their rooms 
was open and the half-opened door made him 
wonder idly how long she had stood waiting 
before she had ventured to speak to him. With- 
out being able to explain how he knew, he was 
conscious of an atmosphere of studied prepara- 
tion, and Emily’s appearance did not deceive 
him. She looked as though she had just jumped 
out of bed and thrown something over her, but 
that was the way Emily always appeared when 
she wished to have a serious morning’s conver- 
sation. 

She undoubtedly remembered that he had 
once been charmed by this early-morning look 
and occasionally Emily would forget that 
there could be too much of a good thing. Her 
beautiful Sish-blond hair that amazingly was 
no darker than when he had first seen it 
would not have been so négligé unless she had 
deliberately rumpled it; and her face would 
never have been so attractively unmade if she 
had not already passed a damp washcloth over 
it, and the tossed-over quality of her kimono 
was overdone. It was a lacquer-red kimono that 
Emily had purchased at the Royal Hawaiian on 
a trip they had taken to Honolulu. The kimono 
was draped about her in a careless way that 
would have shocked Madame Butterfly. And 
there was one more thing that was too deliber- 
ate to be real. Emily was in her bare feet, and 


we tried it all again?” 





unlike some other women he could mention, 
she had always been attractive when barefoot, 
with straight, almost Grecian toes that always 
had sprung back promptly after being cramped 
in pointed slippers. If Emily had really popped 
half-thinking out of bed, the first thing she 
would have done would have been to pop into 
her mules. She had come in barefoot because 
she had wanted to have a good look at him 
before asking him her question and the tapping 
of the mules might have disturbed him. 

“I wouldn’t have dreamed of waking you,” 
she said. “You came up so late after everyone 
had gone. You must have been down there 
worrying, and ordinarily I would have come 
down and worried with you, except you were 
so cross last night—only to me. You were al- 
ways so sweet to everybody except me. You 
were just as cross as a bear with a sore head to 
me last night.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I was annoyed with you 
last night, in particular when we were dressing 
for dinner. That’s when family rows usually 
start in a good play, don’t they? There’s always 
a comedy value in a conjugal quarrel, if the 
man is snapping his suspender and the wife is 
snapping her garter.” 

But Emily was not listening. Her mind was 
on something else. ““You’re not still cross, are 
you, dear?” she asked. “‘I didn’t mean half what 
I said. Tom, you're not really cross, are you?” 

“T don’t know yet,” he said. “I haven’t pulled 
myself together yet.” 

“What you need,” she said, “is a good cup 
of coffee. How would it be if I asked Alfred to 
bring our breakfast upstairs and we had it in 
my room? Don’t worry about anything until 
you’ve had your coffee.”’ 

“Thanks,” he said, “I’ll have breakfast 
downstairs. I’ve got a lot to do today.” 

The change that came over her ingenuous 
early-morning face made him feel sharply 
sorry, even when he told himself that his weak- 
ness had always been feeling sorry for people, 
in particular the girls. He saw that she was 
desperately afraid, afraid of his displeasure and 
of her sudden lack of security. He wondered if 
she had been doing mental arithmetic. If so, 
she would have known that she could not count 
on comfortable alimony. The cornucopia was 
growing empty. The goose was running out of 
golden eggs. 

“Tom,” she said, ‘‘couldn’t we go away 
for the day and talk about plans and things, 
just you and me, and we could take a picnic?” 

She had always hated picnics. The mere sug- 
gestion was a measure of her desperation. He 
felt sorry but at the same time he did not care 
and with the sun outside and the morning mov- 
ing on, that lack of caring was the worst of it. 
Nevertheless, it was still hard to explain 
specifically why Emily’s suggestion should have 
filled him at the moment with such irrational 
repugnance. He said: 

“It’s awfully kind of you to suggest such an 
outing. Some other time, dear, but not today.” 


“But, Tom,” she said, “I’m only trying to be 
helpful. I’m only trying to share your troubles.” 

“That’s very generous of you, Emily,” he 
said, “but not today.” 

“Tom,” she said, “that’s what a wife is for, 
isn’t it, to share her husband’s troubles?” 

The generality reminded him of Rhoda, but 
here the parallel ended. “‘I suppose that’s one 
of the things she’s for,” he said, ‘‘on paper.” 

“Tom, dear,”’ she said, “‘it doesn’t help to be 
cynical, and I don’t think either of us should 
adopt a don’t-look-now attitude if things are as 
bad as you say they are.” 

“That’s right,” he said, ““we mustn’t sweep 
it under the rug. Don’t worry, I’m going to face 
facts fearlessly just as soon as I’ve showered.” 

“Tom,” she said, and there was a catch in 
her voice that was not the Higgins catch. The 
truth was that she was afraid of what he might 
do and the relationship was new to him. She 
had never been afraid of him before. “Tom, 
please don’t be evasive. Can’t we face this 
together?” 

The worst of it, as he weighed those words, 
was the realization that they had never truly 
faced anything together. He had never wanted 
any such support from her, and now it was too 
late. The traveling clock on his bedside fable 
showed that it was a quarter of ten, not an 
unusually advanced hour since the theater had 
made him a habitually late riser, but he had a 
sense of impending events. It was time to start 
moving. 

“There’s going to be plenty of time to talk 
about this, plenty of time,” he said, and he 
pushed back the bedclothes and got up. 

As he did so, Emily’s glance told him that he 
was not as attractive in disarray as she was. 
“Tom,” she said, “‘where did you get those 
pajamas? I never bought them for you.” 

“It’s all right,’ he said, ‘‘nobody else did, 
either. I bought them in Baltimore last winter 
when Alfred forgot to pack pajamas.” 

“They look dreadful,” she said. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘both they and I, but we’ll 
look better after we’ve showered.” 

Emily sighed. It was her rehearsed sigh of 
exasperation, but there was also a wistful note 
of failure in it. 

‘“‘Tom,” she said, “‘please. We’ve got to mean 
something to each other. I simply can’t worry 
the way I have all night—worrying and doing 
nothing.” 

It was no time to talk, and looking at Emily, 
he knew she was willing to talk interminably. 

“Emily,” he said, “there isn’t anything to do 
right now. I’ll have a long talk with you later, 
but I’ve got to do some telephoning now and 
write some letters. I’ve got to call up Harry 
Bleek. I’m going to ask him to come down here. 
Harry will get us straightened out.” 

“Well, at least tell me what you are going to 
do today,” Emily said. “If I can’t do anything 
else, I can plan the meals. Are you going to be 
in for lunch, or are you going to leave me again 
listening to CONTINUED ON PAGE 89 
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“In palest gold lamé covered with a rare lace of lilies, in my 
hand a rose that Ellen Terry herself had brought me, I sat beneath a 
vast tulle veil like a clock beneath its globe of glass.” 


By LADY DIANA COOPER 


Diana and Duff had youth, 
vitality and love; delightful 
friends, exciting trips, 
a charming house. That they had no 


money scarcely mattered! 


CONCLUSION I was rebellious and suggested elope- 
ment. Duff counseled patience and persuasion. My 
sister Letty was my ally; so were my brother and 
my uncle Charlie Lindsay. Friends were encourag- 
ing, though some there were who thought Duff had 
chosen unwisely. After many unhappy talks with 
my mother, I agreed to abandon the thought of 
marriage for six months. 

By March, the six months passed, she begged for 
another delay. To this unkind move I played an ace 
that always wins. I agreed in cold sorrow to have a 
winter wedding, honeymoon in the rain, be wretched 
in the interim and only hope that one of us did not 
die before the marriage day and send remorse to 
break her peace forever. Followed the complete 
reversal of the tussle, when I was insisting on a 
November wedding while my mother begged for a 
June one. 

In Apri] Duff again asked my father for my hand, 
and again let him tell of both our interviews: 


April 30. In the evening Diana had her interview 
with her father. I met her afterward at the Ritz. 
They have given in completely and are willing for us 
to be married as soon as we wish. It seems too 
wonderful to realize. The duke, she says, was per- 
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“Don’t go upstairs for a little. I don’t want your 
mother to think I gave in at once.” 


May 1. At 6:30 I went to see the duke, feelin 
almost as nervous as on the occasion of our last 
interview. He could not possibly have been nicer of 
made it easier. Our interview lasted only twenty 
minutes, for half of which hé succeeded in talking 
about other things such as the growth of Bolshevism 
and the future of the Territorials. 


My father chose June 2 for the wedding. He 
wanted to get away for Whitsuntide before the} 
trains were too crowded. He was a generous father 
and meant me to have a fine trousseau. Dresses, 
hats, coats and linen were bought, but a little in the} 
tone of ‘“‘The life you have chosen needs durable 
unfrivolous clothes.” Sympathy for our inauspi-| 
cious romance fired all those we knew, and all our 
parents knew, and strangers and tradesmen to load) 
us with silver and gold and all it buys: fat checks, 
jewels from the family, a motor from Lord Beaver- 
brook, furniture to fill a house and a library of 
books—from Maurice Baring the only copy of a 


specially edited anthology called A Century of 


' Phrases and Verses. Lady Agnes (Duff’s mother) 


| gave me her mother’s gold-and-turquoise dressing 
‘case that must surely have belonged to La Dame 


_aux Camélias. Venetia sent frilled sheets and mono- 
. grammed linen that have lasted till now, and there 


were gold plate and silver, clocks and chandeliers; 
a bigger though not better gilt dressing case from 


.Lord Wimborne; a picture of Duff by Lavery and 


one of me by Shannon and another by McEvoy; 
statuettes by Frampton, MacKenna and Reid Dick; 
a Gainsborough drawing; cabinets and carpets and 
mirrors, cellars of wine; objets de vertu. There was 
hardly room in the big house to show what was 
enough to establish us for years to come in comfort, 
luxury and beauty. But my mother’s face was sad. 

It was in June, as I had always hoped it would be, 
that my father drove me to St. Margaret’s. Too 
early dressed in my “state” of palest gold lamé 
covered with a rare lace of lilies, on my head a 
crown of seed-pearl orange blossom, in my hand a 


rose that Ellen Terry herself had brought me in the ~ 


morning, I sat in the familiar morning room be- 
neath a vast tulle veil, like a clock beneath its globe 
of glass. At last the hour struck. Old Nixon packed 
us into the car saying ““You’ll be late’’ as he had 
said to every guest leaving Belvoir for the train, and 


‘I left my dear long-sheltering home with a high 


heart. There were wedding crowds surging as there 
are today in Parliament Square, and the wedding 
bells were crashing, and fatherly mounted police 
were imperceptibly controlling the jolly riot, but 
my father was rattled as the car got held up with 
smiling multitudes of well-wishers. Impatiently he 
thrust his top-hatted, eyeglassed head through the 
window protesting, ““What’s all this about? We 
must get on.” 

Beneath the church porch a man rushed up, for 
all the world like the soothsayer Artemidorus on 
the ides of March. “‘Read this,’’ he said menacingly, 
presenting me with a missive. My heart stopped. I 
stayed to read. It was only some fan’s good wishes. 
My two sisters’ children were waiting to carry my 
train, three angels in misty gold and white. The 
organ pealed and pealed again with the Meister- 
singer march as we passed through the wide west 





After a ten-minute talk with his daughter, the duke 
consented to let her marry Duff. But he asked her not to tell her mother 
immediately. “I don’t want her to think I gave in at once.” 


door where Viola and Alan’s three children were 
scattering roses. St. Margaret’s bells were ringing 
as we left the happy altar to rejoicings at home and 
to all the fulfillment of our honeymoon. My mother 
was smiling. That day had no shadow, as I drove 
away among showering rose petals. 

Philip Sassoon had lent us his house at Lympne 
and from there we crossed to France and so to 
Paris. We were rich with presents and checks and 
stayed at the Ritz, and I liked being called ‘‘ma- 
dame” and wearing a wedding ring and being happy 
all the time. We dined under trees and loved the 
French and the whole generous world. From Paris 
we went to Florence, where my old friend Ivor 
Wimborne had taken Berenson’s famous villa, I 
Tatti. There I first saw fireflies in their millions. We 
were shy because we were so newly married and not 
alone. From Fiesole we motored to Rome, where 
we lived in grandeur at the Grand Hotel (a wedding 
present from Marconi) and we bathed on the 
Specchio de Deana and planned to live there. 
Our destination was Lord Grimthorpe’s Villa Ser- 
mione on the mountain height above Ravello. 
Forty years ago it was a day’s journey from 
Naples. We drove for three hours in a bus and a few 
hours in a fiacre, and then a long climb, followed 
by our boxes on bowed peasant shoulders. The 
house, set in its vast hanging gardens of lemons 
and olives and statues and quotations from Omar 
Khayyam carved on stone seats, seemed all that 
mortal lovers could demand. With too much zeal 
we ran down the two miles of hill and steps to the 
sea, bathed, lay rocking in a boat in the June sun 
and came back in the evening glow to our dinner 
cooked by the butler who was also mayor of 
Ravello. He gave us a fish curled like a scythe, hold- 
ing a branch of honeysuckle in its poor gills, and 
wine made on the estate. The next day, crippled by 
stiffness and raw from sunburn, I could move only 
on a donkey, and on its back the mayor led me into 
the churches and round the altars. 

We could not bear it to end and thought foolishly 
that the return would be less prosaic, and also less 
hot, if we took a ship from Naples to Marseilles. 
Green as saplings, we took berths in the ship that 
sailed on the day that suited us. It turned out to be a 
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Rumanian troopship packed past its Plimsoll line 
with soldiers. A violent Mediterranean storm blew 
up as we left. The troops were laid all over the decks 
and passages and were sick to a man. It was a 
dreadful journey, but at Marseilles the guns were 
banging away, not for war but for peace which that 
day was declared. 

In London we had no roof to our heads. We hes- 
itated to return to the charity of Arlington Street. 
A close friend, Barbara Maclaren, lent us the beau- 
tiful house she had built in Westminster. It was 
from there that we pushed our way to the peace 
procession in Pall Mall. I remember only Marshal 
Foch and the magnificent marching of the giant 
Americans who carried green wreaths. I think I 
cannot have looked at the English regiments. The 
Grenadiers especially must have inclined me to 
close my eyes. 

Fireworks that night in Hyde Park drew us to 
dinner in Park Street. The hosts were Norman and 
Marion Holden, new friends who were to become 
loved neighbors in Sussex. It was drizzling a little 
when the first rocket screeched, so I put on some 
man’s thick coat and rushed with the rest of the 
dinner party to the lead roof. The sky was inlaid 
with fiery particles. The chimney pots interfering a 
little with my vision, I must needs in the dark jump 
onto a little elevation, the better to see. Oh, fatal 
step! onto glass and through glass down-a-down 
two floors with time, as Alice had, to see shelves 
passing before the thud that was to break my thigh. 
There I lay, on the floor of the linen cupboard. 
Through the round hole in the skylight glass I saw 
my hat, too big to follow my body. Soon Duff was 
on his knees by my side and above were the fright- 
ened faces looking down, fearful of asking me how 
I fared. I fared all right. It was curious to be so 
calm and collected. I knew first by a reassuring 
wriggle that my back was not broken, next that my 
femur was. My myrmidons | sent in all directions 
and they all obeyed my orders. It was Peace Night 
and the doctors to a man seemed to be out cele- 
brating. Our own old Dr. Hood, living in the same 
street, did not answer his telephone. 

The guests scattered on different missions, one 
to the nearest CONTINUED ON PAGE 102 


“That I did not have a child was a cloud in my bright sky. 
A wicked and famous doctor told me to abandon hope.” But ten years 
after their wedding, Diana and Duff had a son, John Julius. 
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MENI 


ROAST TURKEY WITH 


CORN-BREAD-AND-SAUSAGE STUFFING 
GIBLET GRAVY 
4-FOOD CASSEROLE MRS, APPLEYARD 
GLAZED CARROTS BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
MASHED POTATOES 
MOLDED CRANBERRY SALAD 
MINCEMEAT PIE IN CHEESE PASTRY 


COFFEE 


Ap Pp leya rd 
hanks giving 
swisaty wasssa, a Weekend 


crumbly corn-bread-and-sausage stuffing; mince pie in a delicious cheese pastry! 


hanksgiving at mother’s big old-fashioned 

white farmhouse at Appleyard Center 
begins on a bright blue-and-gold day. The 
turkey, with its corn-bread-and-sausage 
stuffing, has browned slowly in the oven, 
and emerges in a fragrant, golden glory for 
a two-o’clock dinner. Mother, my three 
daughters and I have spent the morning 
preparing the vegetables—carrots glazed 
with brown sugar, bright green Brussels 
sprouts, and a big bowl of creamy mashed 
potatoes. In most old Thanksgiving menus, 
mother says, there was an “extra hot dish” 
at the opposite end of the table from the 
turkey, and this year she has made her spe- 
cial casserole of Sea Food Mrs. Appleyard. 
My son Tommy has set the big dining table 
with care, all the while keeping a watchful 
eye on his smallest cousins, who are inclined 


STUART-FOWLER 


By ELIZABETH KENT GAY 


to nibble at mother’s big bowl of mince- 
meat in the cellarway. 

My brother Hugh’s children march into 
the dining room wearing wide white paper 
Pilgrim collars round their necks; all the 
children say grace in unison, and the loaded 
plates begin to travel up and down the 
table. “I'll take that one,” murmurs Tommy 
joyfully, as he sees an especially lavish 
helping of everything headed his way. For 
the smallest children there’s ice cream to 
adorn the mince pie, or to substitute for it, 
according to the age and internal condition 
of the partaker. 

In the old American tradition, the ladies 
of the family wash up the dishes—a little 
gentle exercise is suitable at this point—and 
the boys rush outdoors to settle their din- 
ners with a game of touch football. My 
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CORN-BREAD-AND-SAUSAGE TURKEY STUFFING 


Make a double batch of corn bread, following your favorite recipe, but omitting 
the sugar. Prepare the day before. Crumble the bread fine and dry out in a very 
slow oven, 250° F., for 2 to 3 hours. You will need 7/4 cups crumbs. At the same 
time, dry out enough French bread to make 1/4 cups crumbs. Cook 2% pounds 
sausage meat until browned. Drain. Use a little of the drippings and sauté 1% 
cups minced onion until golden. Put the crumbs in a large bowl. Season with 1 
teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon poultry seasoning and a dash of pepper. Add the 
onion, sausage meat, 1 cup finely diced celery, and mix well. Beat 4 eggs slightly 
and add, along with 1 cup melted butter and 4 cup milk. When thoroughly 
mixed, pack into the turkey but not too tightly. Enough for a 16-18-pound turkey. 


GIBLET GRAVY 


Cook the gizzard, neck and heart of the turkey with a sliced onion, a sliced 
carrot, 3 tough stalks celery and leaves, a sprig of parsley, 2 cloves, a pinch of 
allspice and a little poultry seasoning, in enough water to cover. This will take 
several hours until the meat is tender. Check from time to time to be sure there 
is enough water still on hand to keep from burning. Strain the stock, discard the 
vegetables. Chop the tender parts of the gizzard and heart, the meat from the 
neck and a raw onion together. Sauté the turkey liver for 3 minutes, chop it and 
add to the other meat. Put 6 tablespoons turkey drippings in a skillet and brown 
the mixture of chopped meat and onion. Sprinkle over this 4 tablespoons flour. 
Season as you like with salt and pepper. Blend the flour well and gradually add 2 
cups strained turkey stock and 2 cups rich top milk. Makes 4/4 cups gravy. 
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SEA-FOOD CASSEROLE MRS. APPLEYARD 
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Melt 14 cup butter in a large skillet. Sauté until golden 1 small onion, peeled and 
minced, and 1 pound small mushrooms that have been wiped with a damp cloth 
and then quartered. Take skillet from heat and remove mushrooms. Set aside to 
add later. Sift 14 cup flour with 1 tablespoon salt, 14 teaspoon each nutmeg and 
paprika, 4 teaspoon black pepper and % teaspoon cayenne. Mix together with 
2 cups heavy cream, 14 teaspoon grated lemon rind and 1 small bay leaf, crumbled. 
Blend cream mixture into remaining butter in skillet. Add the meat from a 
2-pound cooked lobster, cut into chunks, 1 pound canned or frozen crab meat, 
flaked, with bones removed, 1 green pepper, minced, and the cooked mushrooms. 
Cover skillet and return to very low heat. Strain the liquid from 2 quarts oysters 
and bring liquor to a boil in a large saucepan. Add the oysters and cook until the 
edges curl, about 3 to 4 minutes. Remove the oysters and add to the mixture in 
the skillet. Beat 2 egg yolks and mix with 1 cup cooked oyster liquid (or if you 
prefer, use 14 cup white wine and /% cup oyster liquid). Add to the sea food and 
mix well. Put into a 2!4-quart casserole, top with buttered bread crumbs and 
bake in a moderately hot oven, 375° F., until crumbs are golden brown. Makes 
8 servings. 
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“T hope you've made enough 

of these carrots,” says my son Tommy, 

GLAZED CARROTS helping himself liberally. 
Drain the liquid from 3 No. 301 cans carrots (tiny whole size) into a saucepan. 
Reduce the liquid to 14 cup by boiling rapidly without a lid on the saucepan. Add 
the carrots to the liquid, cover with tightly fitting lid and simmer over low heat 
until heated through. Melt 14 pound butter in a skillet. Stir in 1 tablespoon 
peeled, finely chopped onion, and sauté until golden. Add %4 cup light brown 
sugar and 11% teaspoons grated lemon rind. Heat, stirring occasionally, until the 
sugar dissolves. Pour over the carrots 5 minutes before serving. Makes 8 servings. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS 


Buy 2 quarts fresh Brussels sprouts—or if you prefer, 3 boxes frozen sprouts. 
The fresh sprouts should be soaked in cold salted water for a few hours. Pull off 
any wilted or brown leaves. Cut off the hard ends. Cook in boiling salted water 
until tender but still green. Don’t overcook. Cook frozen sprouts according to the 
directions on the package. Season with salt and pepper. Toss with melted butter. 
Makes 8 servings. 
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A big molded cranberry salad 
glows like a platter of 
MOLDED CRANBERRY SALAD rubies on the festive table. 
Cover 1 cup walnut halves with water and boil for 3 minutes. Drain and chop. 
Arrange on baking sheet and toast in a slow oven, 300° F., until dry and slightly 
golden. Wash and cook 4 cups raw cranberries in 2 cups water until the cranberry 
skins pop. Add to the cranberries, while cooking, 2 sticks cinnamon and 24 
cloves. Tie these in a muslin bag so that they will be easily removed when they 
have finished cooking. Purée cranberries and liquid through a food mill or strainer. 
Add 1 cup sugar, 14 teaspoon salt and 2 envelopes unflavored gelatin to the 
strained cranberries and cook for 5 minutes more. Chill until the mixture be- 
comes thick and syrupy. Then add %%4 cup diced celery, 1 cup drained crushed 
canned pineapple and the walnuts. Mix well. Place in a 5-cup mold and chill 
until firm. Unmold on a flat dish and decorate the base of the mold with salad 
greens. Makes 8 servings. Serve with mayonnaise, if desired. 
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Applet a aoe 
Thanksgiving Weekend comme 


daughter Camilla and her small cousins start braiding corn traces, red 
ears and deep yellow, to take to the Thanksgiving Evening Harvest Serv- 
ice. They also plait bunches of pale-silver and deep-purple onions that 
Tommy fetches from the shed, and then the whole family starts out toward 
our square white church, half a mile away. The bunches of onions look 
like huge clusters of grapes as we add them to the heaped squashes and 
pumpkins that are displayed at the foot of the altar. Corn sheaves stand 
in the corners of the church and garlands of crimson woodbine are 
strung across the pulpit. The bountiful harvest is truly gathered in today! 


Clip these recipes and add them to the 50 treasures 
you'll find in the new Journal Recipe Treasure Box. 
To order the Recipe Treasure Box, send $1.35 
(Pennsylvania residents add 3% Pennsylvania sales tax) 
: to Lapies’ Home Journat Recipes, 
Dept. 8, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Some like it hot, some cold: 
the flaky cheese pastry with succulent 
mincemeat is delicious either way. 
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MINCEMEAT PIE IN CHEESE PASTRY 


For the pastry, mix together 2 cups sifted flour, 14 teaspoon salt, 24 cup shortening 
and | cup grated Cheddar cheese; use a dry piece of Cheddar—it will grate better. 
Chop together with 2 knives or a pastry blender so that the pieces are about the 
size of small beans. Add 4 -ablespoons ice water, a few drops at a time, and toss 
with a fork. Shape pastry with the hands to pull it together. Divide into 2 equal por- 
tions. Roll each on a slightly floured board or pastry cloth. Place one circle in a 9” 
pie plate. Fill with 1 quart prepared mincemeat. In the remaining piece of dough, 
cut out designs with small cooky cutter to make air holes. Lay on the top of the 
pie. Crimp edges together. Put the cut-out pieces around top of pie for added design. 
Bake in a very hot oven, 450° F., for 10-12 minutes, lower heat to 350° F. and 
continue baking until crust is lightly browned, 20-25 minutes. Makes 6-8 servings. 
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For supper the Friday after Thanksgiving, 

we have mother’s justly famous turkey salad, 
ahandsome still life on a big platter, 

flanked by hot rolls and plenty of coffee. 


MRS. APPLEYARD’S TURKEY SALAD 


Using the leftover turkey meat, cut up enough to make 3 cups bite-sized pieces. 
Use mostly white meat. Finely dice enough celery to make 2 cups and finely chop 
enough blanched almonds, walnuts and mustard pickles (chowchow variety) to 
make 1 cup each. Add to the turkey along with 1 tablespoon each grated onion 
and vinegar. Mix well. Add salt and pepper to taste. Toss the salad with 14 cup 
zippy French dressing and let it marinate for 2 hours, covered, in the refrigerator. 
When ready to serve, mix in 34 cup mayonnaise. Serve on crisp beds of lettuce 
garnished with hard-cooked-egg slices and stuffed olives. Makes 8 servings. 


Mother is a genius with leftover turkey! 
Saturday brings a savory hot turkey casserole, 
with avocado-and-endive salad, 

hot spiced cider with brownies. 


CASSEROLE OF TURKEY WITH STUFFED PRUNES 


Soak 1 pound of the largest prunes in hot water for about 1 hour. When soft 
enough, split them and remove the pits. Fill the prunes with leftover corn-bread 
turkey stuffing—2'-3 cups will be sufficient. Be sure that it is well seasoned. 
If not, add extra salt, pepper and a little savory to the dressing. Slice 3 cups leftover 
turkey. Drain 1 No. 2 can small white onions, reserving the juice. Layer into a 
buttered 2-quart casserole first turkey, then prunes and onions. Repeat until all _ 
is used—finishing with a layer of prunes. Pour in enough leftover gravy almost to 
fill the dish (about 1 quart), leaving the top layer of prunes uncovered. (If you do not 
have enough gravy, make some from canned chicken stock. Sefson to taste.) Thin 
the gravy if necessary with onion juice and taste for seasoning. Sprinkle 
dressing on top of the casserole. Bake in a moderately hot oven, 375° F., for 45 min- 
utes or until casserole is heated through and gravy is bubbling. Makes 6-8 servings. 









TUNA BURGER! 
A wonderful, easy way to fill up 6 hungry youngsters! 


Combine 1 can Campbell’s Cream of Mushroom Soup 
with 1 can (7-oz.) tuna, drained and flaked, and 1 tbsp. 
each minced green pepper and onion. ae 
Spoon onto 6 hamburger buns. 

Brush top of buns with butter. 


Bake, on cookie sheet, at 400° F. for about 
10 minutes. 


Serve at once—piping hot ’n delicious! 
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SPAGHETTI DINNER! 


Cook till tender % cup each chopped celery and onion in 
2 tbsp. shortening. 


Add 1 lb. frankfurters (sliced) ; brown lightly. 
Stir in 1 can Campbell’s Tomato Soup, % cup water, 


1 tsp. Worcestershire sauce. —= + 


Cook over low heat about 10 minutes, or 
until desired thickness. 


Meanwhile, cook 6 oz. spaghetti. Pour 
barbecued frank mixture over spaghetti— 
and you have 4 healthy, hearty servings 
the family will go for! 


,CaO 





For other Budget Beaters write to Campbell Soup Company, Dept. LH-11, Camden 1, N. J. 
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LADIES' HOME JOU 


For most every kind of pain or ache, BAYER ASPIRIN is what millions take because 


BAYER 


Brings Fastest Relief} 


...the fastest, most gentle to the stomach relief you can ge} 





“T use it for 


HEADACHE! 
Bayer makes it go— 


ad 7X 
“TI use tt for | 


NEURALGIA “I use it for ARTHRITIC 


) 


and get wonderful SORE THROAT PAINS! They are ' 
in a hurry!” aac", 
fast relief! 
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Men who KNOW medicine say: “TAKE ASPIRIN!” 


Doctors and public health officials—_men who KNOW medicine—have 
repeatedly recommended aspirin for headache, muscular pain, fever 
of a cold. And now, eminent doctors—reporting to the entire medical 
profession on new Clinical studies of Bayer Aspirin versus buffered 
aspirin —reveal that the addition of buffering agents to aspirin serves 
“no clinically detectable useful purpose.” So take Bayer —the best 
aspirin the world has ever known. 


Why BAYER makes you FEEL BETTER FAST! 
Unlike pain-relieving tablets which delay relief because they enter your stomach | k 
whole, a Bayer tablet disintegrates into soft, tiny flakes on its way to your stomach. “ 


‘Therefore, it’s ready to go to work instantly — without delay —to bring the fastest, 
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sr Price? He’s your guest, not mine, and 
*t take it indefinitely.” 

on’t worry,” he said, “I don’t think 
=r will be here indefinitely, but I won’t be 
lunch. There’ll be telephone calls and 
‘ over accounts. I’ll have lunch sent out.” 
th,” she said, “lunch with Mulford again, 


von’t,” he said. “Be big, be kind and gen- 
;, Emily.” 

|am kind,” she said. “I’m very sorry for 
‘ord and for all the other people around 
'who have to assuage your ego.”’ Then 
| was a change in her voice. ““Tom, I gather 
re not going to be around this afternoon. 
you want the new car or the station 
m?”’ 


fow did you know I was going out?’’ he 


9h, never mind,” she said, “but I suppose 
1 want the new car. Tom, we’ve got to 
Jit out. We may as well face it.” 

le was standing up straighter, and with an 
it shift of her shoulders she made the red 
no less like a peignoir and more like the 
ed gown of a Roman matron. 

ren’t we facing enough right now,” he 
, “without bringing in something new?” 
om,” she said, ‘“‘why can’t you be frank? 
re going to see that woman.” 

om long experience he knew exactly 
Emily meant. She had always referred to 
Wdaas “that woman’’and 
aura Hopedale as “that 
p”’; and Emily always 
things straight. It spoke 
for Rhoda that the 
s had never been inter- 
igeable. 

dow did you find that 
” he asked. “Did Hal 
ou?” 

e looked resignedly 
e as she stood there 
g at a spot some inches above his head, 
e and very gentle. ‘‘No, dear,” she said. 
ase you're apprehensive, Hal hardly ever 
me anything, but I heard you and Hal 
ng about it downstairs last night.” 

Dh,” he said, “‘you mean you came down 
B listened?” 

at’s what you always say about me,” 
ly said. “You always think I’m listening, 
t you?”’ She laughed gently. “I would call 
Dad conscience if I didn’t know you better, 
. Tom, I was worried about you, and I 
e a right to worry, haven’t I? I knew you 
*t come upstairs and I knew that Hal was 
rerned too. When I heard him go down- 
, | knew he was afraid that something 
t have happened to you, and so I followed 
as any real wife should do. Of course I 
d you talking, but it was accident, not 
dropping, and don’t say it was.’ Her 
e broke. “‘Because I have enough without 
to make me unhappy.” 

ie found himself looking ‘At “her bare feet. 
e had worn her mules, he would have 
d them tapping on the stairs, but in fair- 
she might have been in such a hurry to 
sure that nothing had happened to him 
she had forgotten her mules. 


Ou were asking Hal why that woman 
nted to see you,” she said. “I couldn’t help 
hear, dear, because the door was open.” 
one began talking with Emily, one talked 
talked, and the morning was moving on, 
he needed a cup of coffee. 

I hadn’t meant to tell you,” he said. “I 
Id have, except it would only have been 
ther complication. Rhoda called up Hal 
erday and said that she wanted to see me. 
2y're staying up at the Wellington Manor 
use for a few days, and as long as she said 
as important, I told Hal I’d go.” 

Tom,” she said, ‘“‘does that woman want 
see you about me?” 

t was a silly question, but he could not 
me her for being curious. ‘Now, Emily,” he 
, I don’t see why you should come into 
s. You’ve hardly ever met her, have you?” 
mily breathed in deeply, and this was al- 
ys a bad sign. “I know what she wants to 


The proper time to influ- 
ence the character of a 
child is about a hundred 
years before he is born. 
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see you for,” she said, “‘just as sure as if she 
told you. She wants you to leave me. She 
wants to have you back.” 

He experienced a strange sensation that was 
a note of freedom, a note of hope, a note of 
the impossible. ‘‘Don’t,”’ he said, ‘‘don’t let’s 
be sillier than necessary, Emily. I haven’t seen 
Rhoda since she wrote me that letter in Africa. 
Let’s keep things on an even basis.” 

Emily’s voice grew louder, and it was not 
her acting voice. “You love her,” she said, 
“you've always loved her. Don’t tell me you 
don’t still love her.” 


The worst of the moment was that what 
Emily had said was true, and the devastating 
simplicity of it shocked him. 

“Emily,” he said, “it doesn’t do any good to 
go on like that. I’ll be back in time for dinner 
and Ill promise to tell you everything that’s 
happened, but don’t let’s be silly, Emily.” 

“You love her,” Emily said, and her voice 
was still louder. ““Why do you deny it? Why 
can’t you face up to anything? You loved her 
so much that you married that tramp, and 
that’s why you married me, because you still 
loved her. You wanted me to get you away 
from it. I’ve tried. I’ve tried, Tom, but I can’t 
keep on trying.” 

It had been a long while since he had felt so 
uncomfortable. He had never dreamed that 
Emily could be capable of upsetting him in 
just that way. 

“Emily,” he said, “please 
stop this nonsense. Go and 
get some clothes on. I’ve 
got to take a shower.” 

When he had slammed 
and locked his bathroom 
door, he was aware that he 
had hurried, in fact had 
scuttled past her furtively, 
and her voice rang through 
the closed door. 

“It isn’t nonsense, Tom,” she said. “You 
love her. You’ve always loved her. You’re go- 
ing away and leave me—don’t say you're not. 
You're going away and leave me, Tom!” 

She was still talking when he turned on the 
shower, although her words were indistin- 
guishable; she was still talking, and she had 
made him run away. His thoughts were as 
confused as her muffled voice until he realized 
that they were moving in a familiar repetitious 
pattern. He was wondering again what he had 
ever seen in Emily that had made her charm- 
ing to him and acutely desirable. He was won- 
dering what refraction of mental light, what 
secret conjuring of mirrors could have once 
made her seem mentally and physically com- 
patible and the ultimate answer to life’s great 
unsolved problem. It was shocking to realize 
that he had asked himself these identical ques- 
tions about Laura Hopedale as well as about 
several other women whom, by the grace of 
God, he had not married. What was it that 
inevitably happened to him, given a certain 
mood and place? Was his judgment of women 
invariably fallacious, or had they all been dif- 
ferent once, only to slump into a slough of 
change while he alone remained discriminat- 
ingly superb? 

The dining room, when he came down, gave 
him an illusion of repetition which he wel- 
comed since it removed part of his thoughts 
from the scene upstairs. The whole dining 
room might have been yesterday instead of to- 
day. The misty sunlight of late May again 
coming through the window had the same 
value as yesterday, creating the effect that he 
had tried in vain to approximate with artifi- 
cial lighting. Outside, the sunlight on the bud- 
ding lilacs and on the soft, timid green of the 
just-evolved elm trees gave a note of hope. In 
fact, there was nothing in the world as hopeful 
as a New England spring or as maturely mel- 
ancholy as an ending New England autumn. 

Walter Price was sitting at his place looking 
exactly as he had yesterday, except that h> was 
wearing a fresh white shirt. Walter was eating 
exactly what he had eaten yesterday, grilled 
kidneys, and he himself must have arranged 
with Alfred to obtain these, because Emily had 
always winced at the idea of kidneys. 
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Why is ARTHRITIS called 
“the Sphinx of diseases”? 


ere .. the oldest disease of which 
we have evidence . . . has been likened 
to the ancient Sphinx. For arthritis, no less 
than the Sphinx, is still strange and mys- 
terious in many ways. 


For example, the exact cause of some 
types of arthritis is unknown. Nor do doc- 
tors fully understand why it flares up in 
certain patients and smoulders or develops 
gradually in others . . . why treatment ben- 
eficial for one victim may not help another 
... why rheumatoid arthritis strikes women 
three times as often as men. 


Despite such mysteries, the outlook for 
those who have arthritis has never been so 
good as it is today. When proper treatment 
for arthritis is started early . . . or before 
the affected body joints have been severely 
damaged . . . there is great likelihood of 
lasting relief and marked improvement. 


Proper treatment for arthritis and other 
rheumatic diseases . . . affecting about 
eleven million Americans 14 years of age 
and older . . . must be based on the needs 
of the individual patient. 


This is because arthritis has many forms, 
each requiring special management. Yet, 
many people brush aside treatment pre- 
scribed by their doctors for a “cure” prom- 
ising quick and complete recovery. There 
is no such thing. 


At least 50 different forms of arthritis are 
known to medical science. But only two 
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of the forms make up more than seventy 
percent of all rheumatic complaints. These 
are osteoarthritis and rheumatoid arthritis. 


Osteoarthritis, or degenerative joint dis- 
ease, begins as a rule in the thirties or 
forties as part of the process of aging. It 
usually attacks joints that undergo greatest 
wear and tear. 


Osteoarthritis is usually mild . . . more 
of a nuisance than a real disability. Under 
proper medical care, a great deal can be 
done to lessen discomfort and reduce fur- 
ther damage to joints. 


Rheumatoid arthritis may be more seri- 
ous. Though it involves the joints, it also 
affects the entire body. Moreover, it strikes 
in the prime of life, generally between the 
ages of 20 and 50. 


If neglected, rheumatoid arthritis can 
cause severe crippling. But if diagnosed 
early and treatment faithfully followed, 
many patients can be spared disability and 
helped considerably. 


Even if the disease does not yield to 
treatment, rehabilitation can often help a 
badly handicapped individual continue a 
comfortable and useful life. 


If your joints become sore, stiff, painful 
or swollen, consult your doctor . . . and 
always avoid self-treatment. The sooner 
you seek his help, the better your chances 
to head off trouble. 
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| might look out for Emily.” 
| what I said to dear old Arthur?” 


“Good moming, Walter.” Tom said. “Are 
they giving you everything you want?” 

“Good morning. dear old boy,” Walter 
said. “You're looking very fit this morning. 
Fit as a fiddle, to use an American anachro- 
nism.” 

“That's right, Walter,” he said, “to quote 
from a recent American ballad, fit as a fiddle 
and ready for love.~ 

“Oh dear,” Walter said, “not at breakfast, 
Tommy. It’s been my observation that love 
usually takes a holiday at breakfast.~ 

He was glad to be back with Walter and to 
be dealing with facts of friendship, more dura- 
ble than love. At least they could each accept 
the other and understand the other and toler- 
ate and be amused by the other—always 
within limitations. 

“Perhaps you're right,~ 


he said. “Good 


| morning, Alfred. I'll have the same breakfast, 
| please.” 


Tom? Walter asked, “can we hope that 
dear Emily will join us looking like Brunhild 
in one of her damask housecoats?” 

“Emily wasn’t feeling very well this morn- 
ing.” Tom said. “I don’t think she’s coming 
down for breakfast.” 

“Dear Emily,” Walter said. “The news, I 
suppose, the news. Strange, men can take bad 
news and rock with the punches, but women 
cannot take it like men, although they can 
stand physical suffering much better.” 

When he looked at Walter Price, he felt free 


| from a number of cares because the bad news 
| that Walter had taken in his lifetime was vir- 


tually continuous and enormous in its total, 
but Walter had absorbed it. In fact, it was 
even possible that Walter was happy, no 
longer defensive, merely contemptuous in the 
face of new advancing failure. 

“Walter,” he said, “I don’t care so much 
about myself. What with one thing and an- 
other, I've had to think about money, but 
I've never cared about it seriously. I'm only 
sorry about your five thousand, and I'm sorry 
about Emily. None of it is her fault, after all, 
and Emily's always done the best she could.” 

He immediately disapproved of his frank- 
ness because it occurred to him that it was 
almost the unkindest thing a man could say 
about a woman, that she had done the best she 
could. The appraisal was insufferably patron- 
izing, even when sprinkled with the powdered 
milk of human kindness. 

“Perhaps, Walter,” he said, “I've never 
asked enough of any woman. Maybe Ive 
never known how. I’ve always expected them 
to do the asking. Somehow I’ve never got 
around to asking back.” 

“Dear old boy,” Walter said, “that is very 
nicely put, but then, in my experience, women 
always jump the gun when it comes to asking 
and it’s all a man can do as a rule to get a mild 
request in edgewise. Which reminds me of my 
experience with the Contessa Maria in Flor- 
ence—good form forbids my telling you her 
high and resounding title. Dear Maria—did I 


| ever tell you about Maria?~ 


“No,” he said, 
Walter.” 
“Well, remind me of it sometime, old boy,” 


“IT don’t think you ever have, 


| Walter said. ““There’s nostalgia in that mem- 


ory as well as sadness. But never mind it now.” 

He could not understand why Walter had 
stopped about the contessa; it was unlike 
Walter to stop. It made one confused and it 
put one off balance, but in the pause that fol- 
lowed that lack of reminiscence he found him- 
self discovering that there was something he 


| wanted very much to learn from Walter Price. 


“Walter,” he said, “am I night in my idea 
that Emily has changed considerably since I 
met her at Arthur Higgins’? I’m trying to think 
| what she was like, and it’s funny, I can’t ex- 
| actly remember.” 

“Dear old boy,” Walter said, “I see your 
| cent You may remember that I was there 


| when you met. I was aware, if I may say so, of 


the mutual attraction, as was dear old Arthur. 
Dear Arthur, I can recall his happy relief and 


| I can recall what he said after you had taken 


Emily out to the opening at the Lyceum. 
‘Walter, he said, ‘I do believe that Tommy 
And do you know 
“No,” 


he answered, “what did you say, 


| Walter?” 


OURR 


“I said, “Be careful, Arthur, not 
them too obviously together.”~ 

“Oh,” he said, “you did, did you?” 

“Of course I did not use those words, 
boy.” Walter said, “but I was sympath 
with Arthur's anxiety and his answer was fy 
cally Arthur. “Tommy needs some wom 
look after, Arthur said. “He never will 
any woman to look after him.”~ : ; 

He was sure that Walter was finally deal 
with accuracy. It sounded like Arthur E 
gins. Tom had known him about as we 
anyone else. He could perceive his inadequi 
now that it was, as usual, too late, but W; 
was continuing. 

“Dear Emily, there were so many off 
who wanted to look after her.~ ‘ 

He could remember all the others. Tht 
were Henry J. Alvin, in the wholesale jew 
business; and Bassett Tomkins, from Tole 
and Merton Hewes, another director 
Hollywood: and Coburn Croll, the new a 
tor of an American Wing being added te 
museum in Des Moines or Wichita or sor 
where. They had all wanted to look after E 
ily and he had won the wanting contest. It 
unfortunate for Emily. Those others may kr 
lacked charm and glamour, but they wel 
have been far better. He knew what wom 


to th 


wanted. Rhoda had told him, and he had 
Emily down. 
“Walter,” he said, “may I ask you a qu 


tion? It’s going to put you on a spot, but] 
like to know. Do you think I'm slipping? 

He saw Walter's eyes widen. He was wate 
ing, fascinated, because it did not 
whether Walter told the truth or not. Wa 
could not hide the truth, no matter what} 
said. 

“Slipping?” Walter asked. “Slipping | 
what way?” 

It gave him a sickening sensation wh 
Walter hesitated. He could tell himself tf 
Walter's opinion was nothing, but at the sai 
time he knew this was not true. “Professic 
ally.” he said. ““Go ahead and tell me, am 
slipping, Walter?” 

“Why, Tommy,” Walter said, “you're 
best in the field. I don’t have to tell you thé 
It’s the consensus of opinion. You have 1 
turity, Tommy. I wouldn’t worry; you're bi 
ter than you were.” 

It was pathetic, the relief he felt, and Walt} 
was still speaking. 

“T see now,” he said. “You heard Emily 
terday talking here at breakfast. I 
the door was open.” 

He nodded and there was no reason 4 
apologize. ‘ 
“Tommy,” Walter said, “it’s only dear E 

ily. Dear Emily, she was only seeking ff 
security.” 
“Let’s not use that word again,” he saix 
“I've got to go out. I’ve got to call up Ne 
York, Walter.” il 

“Tommy,” Walter said, “a stay with ye 
has always been a delightful interlude. I cam 
remember whether or not I mentioned E 
evening that I'm going north to Ogunquit # 
morning.” 

“Why, no,” Tom said, “I can’t 
your saying it. I'll miss you, and I'm g 
you've been here at just this time.~ 

“Dear old Tommy,” Walter said, “te 
phone New York. I'll wait to say oa 
Hal. If I can get that play in summer produ 
tion at Ogunquit, there will be no trouble fir 
ing capital. I'll wait and say good-by to Emil} 
I suppose she'll be down before long.” 

“Oh yes,” he said, “Emily will be doy 
Forgive me for leaving, Walter.” 


a 


my 
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‘The light in the converted carriage hot 
was too bright and too cheerful and it seem 
to him that Nancy Mulford sitting at the tab 
and sorting out the mail also looked too brigh 
“Walter Price is going away this morning, 
he said, “up to Ogunquit to see about t 
summer theater.” ‘ 
“He finally asked for a loan, then,” she sali 


i 


He nodded. He was glad to be with some 


one who knew everything so well that thei 
was no reason to explain. 


“There’s no reason for you to worry abou 


the mail,” 


she said, “and I've done the ney 


draft of the third act. You've got it pulles 


together.” 
better when you're worried.” ‘ 


She smiled faintly. “You always dé 
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“You really think it’s better?’ he asked. 
“Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘it’s good. It doesn’t need 
y more. You never help by working over 
ings too much.” 
“So you don’t think I’m slipping?” he asked. 
“I always think you’re going to be sure of 
urself sometime,” she said. She never had 
»en able to sympathize with his perpetual un- 
rtainty. 
‘B “Well, anyway.” he said, “Walter says ’'m 
ot slipping.” 
“You asked him, didn’t you?” she said. “I 
Ppn't see why you do things like that. You 
on *t look as though you'd slept well.” 
“Not very well,”’ he said. ‘‘There was a little 
ouble at the house last night. The news, you 
now.” 
“Tt must have been bad,” 
ter all ——” 
“After all, what?” he asked. 
“After all, you’re not going to the poor- 
ouse,” she said. 
“Yes,” he said, “I know. I told you not to 
2 upset, and I’m not upset any longer. I’ve 
orked my way all through it; it took me 
Prost of the night, but I’m not upset.” 
“I’m glad,” she said. ‘That makes me feel 
etter.” Then she shook her head sharply. 
I’m sorry I said that.” 
‘“S “T don’t see why,” he said. 
“Because it doesn’t belong in the script.” 
e said. “And speaking of the script, I hope 
Fou’re not going to pull 
'} to pieces any more. 
ou’d better run 
rough it just once and 
‘ll send it to New York. 
ou do feel better this 
orning.” 
“Yes,”’ he said, “and 
‘Il tell you why if you 
Pant to know, because 
§ have charm and no 
haracter.” 
*% “I know what you 
nean,”’ she said, “‘but it 
pn’t exactly so. You al- 
ays have character 
hen you’re running 
hrough the script.” 
/ “You mean I don’t 
all down?” he said. 
) “No,” she said, “notin the script you don’t.” 
“That’s the nicest thing you’ve said for quite 
while,” he told her. 
) “Don’t make me feel like a secretary,” she 
aid. “And you can strike that out too. It isn’t 
n the script.” 
| “Now that I look at you,” he said, ‘‘you 
lidn’t sleep so well last night yourself, did 
you?” 
“No,” she said. “I didn’t know exactly 
hat you were going to do. But never mind.” 
+ “I’m all right,” he said, “I really am. Now 
ret me New York. I’ve got to speak to Mr. 
fBleek, and don’t go away and close your 
“You're not afraid to talk to Mr. Bleek 
one, are you?” she asked. 
““No, embarrassed,” he said. ‘“‘He’s got to 
tome up here and bail me out again. All 
harm, no character. I wish I had some 































































she said, ‘“‘but 


grass 


‘ 

I you had the kind you mean,” she said, 
it wouldn’t go with the script. It’s there on 
e table, and it'll be better if you do some- 

g this morning.” 

“All right,” he said, “I'll work on it until 
o. I’m having lunch sent out here.” 

| “What are you doing the rest of the after- 
100n?” 

“Oh,” he said, “the rest of the afternoon. 
at’s right. I didn’t tell you. I wish you’d 
ell Alfred to have Michigan’s latest art 
iumph ready and brushed and polished by 
o. I particularly want the big car. Mrs. 
arrow called up Hal—that is, I mean Mrs. 
Brake called up Hal. They’re staying at the 
Wellington Manor House. She wants to see 
me. I don’t know what she wants, but I think 
*d better go.” 

“Tf you’d like, I'll drive up with you,” 
she said. “I mean, if you can’t tell what it’s 
Zoing to be about, and I don’t think Mrs. 
Brake would mind.” 

He was sure that Rhoda would not mind. 
she saw Miss Mulford in the new car, she 
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BRIEF LOVE 
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Love came like wind and sun; 
It did not come to stay. 
The hill grows cold again; the 


Is bent the other way. 


_— 


would only say it was characteristic, that he 
could never face anything alone. 

“T think I’d better go by myself,” he said. 
“This is do-it-yourself day. I’m going to speak 
to Mr. Bleek myself and drive the car myself 
and fix the script myself and eat my lunch 
myself—but you can mix me a drink before 
lunch. And now get Mr. Bleek, and please 
don’t go away.” 


H.. clear voice as she placed the call with 
the operator made him believe that every- 
thing was pulled together. It was suggestion 
more than fact when he heard her voice be- 
cause she had always pulled things together 
and she had seen him in every mood. It had 
been years since he had thought it was neces- 
sary to hide his thoughts or feelings from 
her. It was one of those situations that they 
loved in Hollywood and one which was under- 
stood in America at least, the business rela- 
tionship between a man and a woman, a 
strange mixture of the impersonal with a 
deeply personal understanding. Sex did not 
have to enter into it, and perhaps that was 
what made the thing for him unique. The 
great thing about the relationship was that 
it was not conjugal. There simply was no 
competition and no need to put a face on 
things. She had seen him in every possible 
mood, drunk and sober, elated or discouraged, 
sad or angry. She knew his weaknesses without 
using this knowledge as 
a weapon; she knew 
them much better than 
he knew hers, and the 
beauty of it was that he 
did not have to know 
about hers. The only ef- 
fort necessary for him 
was to do his work, and 
there would be no dis- 
turbance, no extraneous 
detail. It was completely 
peaceful there as he 
heard her speaking. 

“Yes,” she was say- 
ing, “but Mr. Harrow 
wants to speak to him.” 
She put her hand over 
the transmitter. “‘He’s 
in conference now,”’ 
she said. ““He wants to know whether it’s im- 
portant, or whether he can call you back in 
half an hour.” 

“You don’t have to tell me that,” he said. 
“You know I wouldn’t call him at all if it 
wasn’t urgent. Go ahead, now, get him on the 
wire.” 

She smiled, but her voice had not lost its 
musical formality. “‘Mr. Harrow is sorry to 
bother Mr. Bleek,” she said “‘but he does say 
it’s urgent. He would much rather not wait 
for half an hour.”’ She nodded to him and 
smiled again. ““Mr. Harrow’s right here,” she 
said. “if you can put Mr. Bleek on. Good 
morning, Mr. Bleek, Mr. Harrow is right 
Here 

It was a part of the game she had always 
played, the game of keeping him off the tele- 
phone until the other one was on. He seated 
himself carefully before the writing table and 
put his own hand over the transmitter when 
she passed him the telephone. 

“Don’t go away,” he said. “please don’t 
go away.” 

He waited for a moment, counting a 
thousand and one, a thousand and two, a 
thousand and three because he knew it would 
make her happy. 

“Hello, Harry,” he said. “I’m sorry to have 
kept you waiting, but I didn’t know I could 
get you so soon. I’ve just been at the doorway 
of my study here, watching the birds in my 
feeding station. There were two cedar wax- 
wings this morning, and a grosbeak.” 

When a telephone connection was good, 
there was no need, given imagination, for a 
television 

“Were you literally looking at birds,” 
Harry Bleek asked, “‘or were you saying that 
simply because Maida and I have a feeding 
station?” 

“Frankly, I was only speaking figuratively, 
Harry,” he said. 

“Listen, Tom,” Harry said, “‘is it all right 
if you and I get down to the point? I was told 
that this was urgent. Is it?” 
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Heat up some Franco-American Beef Gravy and 
you'll swear it came right from the roasting pan. 
Good, lean juicy beef gives it that home-style flavor 
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onion. Stir often. Add 1 can Franco- 
American Beef Gravy, 4 cup ketchup and 
4% tsp. salt. Cook 15 minutes over low 
heat, stirring once or twice. Serve on 
toasted buns. Makes 4 to 6 sandwiches. 


Brown 1 Ib. ground beef, \% 
cup chopped celery and % cup chopped 





Meat ‘Ball Sandwiches. Mix %% cup Beef 
Gravy, 1 lb. ground beef, 4% cup bread 
crumbs, 1 tbsp. minced onion and \% tsp. 
salt. Form into small meat balls; brown in 
shortening. Add 1 cup Beef Gravy. Cover; 
simmer 10 minutes. Serve on toasted buns. 
Makes 4 to 6 sandwiches. 
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“Yes,” he said, “I’m afraid it is urgent, 
Harry, but I felt the very urgency demanded 
that I might set the scene.” 

“Very well,”’ Harry said, “I understand you 
now. From my observation when you behave 
like this, you’re usually in a jam. All right, 
what’s the jam this time?” 

Tom Harrow found himself shaking his 
head. In the end he was never able to compete 
with a legal mind. ‘“‘Do you think you could 
take the night train up here?”’ he asked. “Ora 
plane? Youre right, I’m in a jam and I think 
maybe you’d better get up here, Harry.” 

“T’m calling for my schedule,” Harry said. 
“Tf it’s bad, I'll take the night train. How bad 
is it this time?’ There was patience in the 
“this time,’ a patience that showed he was 
incorrigible, a patience without the charity to 
admit that anyone after his formative years 
was, to a certain extent, incorrigible. 

“Harry,” he said, “‘if it’s all the same to you 
I wish you’d take my word that this is serious. 
I can’t go into it over the telephone, but I will 
say this: in my experience and in the work 
we’ve done together hitherto, women and 
money are more or less synonymous.” 

“Ts it Emily?” Harry said. 

He moved again uneasily. He had never 
believed in indulging in true confessions over 
the™telephone. ‘Not Emily in particular,” he 
said. “It’s a mixture of everything, and all my 
fault, Harry, entirely my fault. But this time 
it’s mostly money.” 

“IT think you’d better be more explicit,” 
Harry said. “‘Hopedale’s not bringing suit, is 
she? Not again?” 

“Oh, no,” he said, “it isn’t that. There’s 
quite a lot to do, but if you 
want to know any more, go 
down and see Myles Sum- 
merby at the bank. I’m 
afraid he’s going to tell you 
some things I haven’t told 


you about.” 
He had known that the 
conversation would 





take it out of him, and 

he had been correct. Such conversations al- 
ways reminded him of the disorder of his life. 
They were always raising the question of what 
everything was about. As long as he could 
remember he had been moving from one thing 
to another so constantly that now he was 
afraid to be still. 

“Well,” he said to Miss Mulford, “here we 
go again. Mr. Bleek is taking the night train, 
so tell Alfred to get up early and go in to meet 
him in the new car. It won’t hurt Mr. Bleek 
to see the car. We'll have to sell it, I suppose. 
You know, this thing has taken it out of me. 
Maybe I’d better have that drink right now.” 

“No,” she said, “not now, not if you’re 
going to see’’—there was a moment’s hesita- 
tion, as though she were seeking for the right 
word—‘‘Mrs. Brake this afternoon. You know 
she wouldn’t be amused. Is Madame un- 
happy?” 

“T wouldn’t say she was cheerful,” he said, 
‘and I don’t blame her. The truth is, Madame 
is getting on my nerves.” 

“You'll feel better when that play is mailed 
to New York,” she said. 

“Do you really think it’s all right to go?” 
he asked her. 


I was a question which he would never 
have asked any woman to whom he was mar- 
ried, because he would have suspected the 
answer, but it was different with Nancy 
Mulford. She knew the theater as well as he 
did, almost. 

“Tt’s set,” she said. “It ought to go down 
now so that they can start with casting. It 
won't help to pull it around any more. Sit 
down and read it through, without thinking 
how to make it different.” 

“Maybe you’re right,” he said. “I ought to 
get over thinking that things or people can be 
made different when they reach a certain 
point. But I can’t read the play right now. As 
soon as I start, all sorts of things will start in 
my mind. I’ve been thinking too much 
lately.” 

“If you want, I’ll read it to you,” she said. 

“You haven’t read this one aloud, have 
you?” he asked. 

“No,” she said. “I don’t like to until they’re 
set.” 


It is he who is in the wrong 
who first gets angry. 
WILLIAM PENN 
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“All right,’’ he said, “it might be a good 
idea. Did I ever tell you you read very well?” — 

“You have,” she said, “but not for quite a_ 
while. “Act One. The Baker living room on 
Long Island.’” 

*“‘Just a minute before you start,” he said. 
“You aren’t thinking of walking out of this 
job and leaving me, are you?” 

There was a pause, and she smiled. She | 
looked almost as pretty as she had in the 
Higgins office. ““No,” she said. “I may have 
had some ideas once, but it’s all too late now. 
There’s nowhere to go.” 

“If you don’t mind my saying so,” he said, 
“it’s a great relief to me that you think it’s too’ 
late now, and I hope you’ll please hold that 
thought.” 

“I’m rather glad it is too late myself,’ she 
said. ““But as we were saying, ‘Act One. The 
Baker living room on Long Island.” 


H.-. interpretation was honest. She never at- © 
tempted to give a play qualities it did not pos- 
sess. Her voice had a transparent quality that 
never interfered with the lines. And yet it al- 
ways held the attention. 

Now it erased the morning and the day and 
the night before, until he was back where he 
belonged, to the only thing that mattered. He 
had been careless with human relationships 
and with money, but never about his work, at 
least when he was working, and they could 
put it on his tombstone if they wanted. The 
only trouble was that he had worked only 
sporadically when it was necessary for him to | 
extricate himself from the complications of © 
living. Now he was emancipated, living in an — 
environment of new prob- 
lems and proportions 
which not only approxi- 
mated life, but were beyond 
life. There was only one 
thing about them about 
which he was certain—all 
those elements were a great 
deal better than the irra- 
tionalities and actions of 
the world of the flesh and the devil. 


The long road to the Wellington Manor 
House, with its landmarks gone or vastly 
changed, was not the same as the earlier road. 
He and Rhoda had driven there in his Ford. 

Their suitcases had been on the back seat, 
as tattletale as rice and ribbons. His, though 
worn, were of good quality, marked T.H. be- 
cause even in those days before the money 
rolled in he had always liked good luggage. 
Rhoda’s two suitcases, on the other hand, had 
been purchased by Mrs. Browne at a local 
store. They had been covered with a patent- 
leather fabric and on each and on the glossy 
black hatbox were Rhoda’s new initials in 
lacquer red, R.B.H. Just Married would have 
been a superfluous subtitle. He had worn a — 
plain gray suit. Rhoda was in what Mrs. 
Browne had called her “going-away dress,” 
also bought off a local rack, with the short 
skirt and the waistline of the period that came 
almost to the knees. But then, Rhoda had 
always looked good in anything, and at any 
rate, they were going away. 

“Tsn’t the Wellington Manor House sort of 
awfully big,” Rhoda asked, “and full of all 
kinds of rich people from everywhere?” 

“T don’t know,” he said, “but I hope you’re 
right.” d 

He could remember the brightness of the — 
day, and the clear, northern autumn sunlight. 

“We'll, I've got my evening dress,” she 
said, “but I wish you’d brought your tuxedo, 
in case there’s dancing after dinner.” 

“Tt will be all right.” he said, “if you want 
to dance. These things I have on will be all 
right. It’s toward the end of the season, any- 
way, and people go there to rest. They don’t 
go there to dress.” 

“You can’t tell,” Rhoda said. ‘““You’ve 
never been there.” 

“No,” he said, “‘but my father used to stop 
there when he went up to Bar Harbor.” 

“Are you sure it’s all right about the 
room?” : 

‘Oh, yes,” he said, ‘‘I telegraphed a deposit, 
you know.” 

“It’s going to be awfully expensive, isn’t 
it?” she said. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 95 
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This is Star-Kist— 
the prime tuna that’s good 
enough to serve like meat. 

Stands to reason it tastes 
meatier and heartier, no 

| matter how you use it. 
Yow also available in the new 
Family Size can. That 
happy new size that’s really 


| enough for family dishes. 


earty main dish idea! Star-Kist Tuna in 
ked potato. Scoop out baked potato halves. 
\ix with chunks of tuna. Moisten with milk and 
lutter. Season with onion salt, pepper. Pop 
jack into oven to heat. 










Chunk Light and Chunk White in new Family-Size. 
All styles in regular size, including Solid Light and Solid White. 
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Lighter, crisper frying with Kraft Oil. Lighter, fluffier baking with Kraft Oil. Lighter, tastier salad dressings with 
The light touch is what you want in both Your shortening blends in perfectlywhen Kraft Oil. You need the freshness and 
pan-fried and deep-fried foods. When you you bake with sparkling light Kraft Oil. lightness of Kraft Oil to mix dressings for 
fry with light, pure Kraft Oil, foods are That’s why Kraft Oil cakes are so even- your favorite salads. Kraft Oil lets all the | 
crisp and light—easy to digest! textured, light and delicious. flavor of spices come clearly through. 
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The Kraft Kitchens 
suggest new ways 
to enjoy the 


Spice Cake 


Sift together 3 cups sifted cake flour, 
11% teaspoons soda, 1 teaspoon salt, 
114 teaspoons cinnamon, 34 teaspoon 
nutmeg and 34 teaspoon cloves. Add 
34 cup Kraft Oil and 11% cups butter- 
milk; beat until it forms a very 
smooth batter. In a separate bowl 
beat 3 eggs until thick and foamy. 
Gradually add 114 cups brown 
sugar, packed, and 1 cup granulated 
sugar, and continue beating until 
very well blended. Fold this egg and 
sugar mixture thoroughly into the 
batter. Pour into 2 waxed paper-lined 
9-inch layer pans. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven, 350°, 35 to 40 minutes. 
Frost with: 


Sea Foam Frosting 


Combine 2 egg whites; 34 cup brown 
sugar, packed; 14 cup light corn 
syrup; 2 tablespoons water; 14 tea- 
spoon cream of tartar; dash of salt; 
in top of double boiler. Cook over 
boiling water, beating constantly 
with rotary or electric mixer until 
mixture forms peak. Remove from 
boiling water and add 1 teaspoon 
vanilla. Beat until stiff enough to 
spread. 


Free recipe booklet— ‘20 Wonderful 


Booklet, Box 730, Chicago 77, Illinois. 
Tips on Using Kraft Oil 


work while waiting for shortening to 


Kraft Oil gives a tender crisp crust, 
evenly browned with flavor sealed in. 


and cook food quickly, tossing lightly. 


is crisp, fluffy and delicious. 


Cakes.” All have the miracle light 
touch because they’se«made with 
Kraft Oil. Write Kraft Oil Cake 


Your most convenient shortening for 
all frying is Kraft Oil. Just pour in 
the amount you need—no guess- 


melt. The miracle light touch of 


Sauté vegetables and other foods 
with a miracle light touch. Pour 
small amount of Kraft Oil into skillet 


It’s easy to give your popcorn a 
miracle light touch. Simply pour 
Kraft Oil into the popper and heat 
until a kernel of corn starts to spin 
when dropped in the oil. Add pop- 
corn. Notice that each kernel is 
lightly covered so the popped corn 
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““Never mind,” he said. “You can only do 
this sort of thing once.” 

“Yes,” she said, ‘“‘and maybe it’s just as 
well.” 

“Maybe,” he said, “but I wouldn’t know.” 

“T wouldn’t know,” she said. “‘I don’t know 
whether it’s going to be nice or not, or any- 
thing.” 

“There’s one thing about it,” he said. “‘It’s 
been done a great many times before.” 

“IT don’t care how often it’s been done,” she 
said, “you and I have never done it. Will there 
be bellboys and everything at the Wellington 
Manor House?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I guess so.” 

“And will everybody be looking at us?” 

“IT wouldn’t be surprised,” he said. “But 
just remember, lots of people have been doing 
this sort of thing for years and years.” 

“Yes,” she said, “but not you and me. It’s 
all right, anyway, because I love you. Tom, 
do you love me?” 

“IT wouldn’t be here if I didn’t,” he said. 

“You don’t feel I threw myself at you, or 
anything like that?” she asked. “Because I 
suppose I did.” 

““No, Rhoda,” he said. ““Things don’t work 
that way. We threw ourselves at each other.” 

“Tom, it’s going to be wonderful so long as 
it’s you,” she said. ““But before we get there, 
stop a minute so that I can get my hair 
combed, and’be sure I look all right, and you 
don’t mind me with lipstick, do you?” 

“No,” he said, “‘you always look all right.” 

She always had, even in that going-away 
dress and cloche hat. Fashions had never made 
any change in Rhoda. She had always looked 
all right. 

The landmarks were faintly familiar. The 
small towns were still there, with their 
churches, and their houses grouped to express 
an older tradition. But the motor road was 
broader, and the main streets of the towns 
were cluttered with a conglomeration of 
parked cars with which he had no sympathy. 
It hurt him to see signs saying that the Wel- 
lington Manor House was only ten miles 
away, completely renovated, under new man- 
agement, tennis, boating, bathing, fishing, a 
cocktail lounge, free parking, championship 
golf course. The Wellington Manor House was 
just around the corner, but why the fanfare? 

He wished that the Wellington Manor 
House, with its new paint and its effort at 
sprightliness, did not make him feel his age. 
The place was like an old actor trying to bea 
part of the present. The air had a new chill in 
it when he stopped the car at the broad steps. 
A bell captain in a fresh new uniform was on 
the drive even before the car had stopped. 

“Good afternoon,” the bell captain said. 
“If you'll give me the key to the luggage com- 
partment, sir, I'll help you with your bags.” 

He had always enjoyed trying to guess what 
bell captains were like, out of uniform. The 
boy at the door of the car was young, and his 
posture indicated military service. One could 
guess that he had entered the Army at eight- 
een, had finished his hitch and was now work- 
ing his way through college. 

“I’m not stopping,” he said. “I’m here to 
call on one of your guests—Mrs. Presley 
Brake.” 

“Yes, sir,’ the boy said. “‘“Mrs. Brake is in 
the lobby waiting. May I park the car for you 
farther along the drive?” 

“Why, yes,” he said, “thank you very 
much.” He took a dollar from his pocket. He 
had been remiss in many things, but he had 
always been generous with gratuities. “Keep 
the keys in case you have to move it,” he said. 
“T won’t be here very long.” 


The season now was spring and the hotel 
had just opened—which, on second thought, 
might have accounted for its emptiness. Re- 
turning to any place one had known years ago 
inevitably conveyed some species of disillu- 
sion. Nevertheless, there was a stateliness 
about the place. It was the careless generosity 
of the turn of the century, when the income 
tax was nonexistent, when there was steak 
for breakfast and lumber cost a few cents a 
foot and no architect had to be bothered 
about size. It was good theater, the dark 
walnut of the reception desk, the window 
seats, the convoluted columns by the fire- 


place; and the indestructible black-walnut 
furniture was still there, its elaborateness now 
concealed, he was sorry to see, by slip covers. 
To his surprise, the lobby seemed as large as 
he remembered it. To the left, an old couple 
sat working over a communal jigsaw puzzle; 
in the center was the reception desk and to the 
right, in a sort of fireplace nook, he saw 
Rhoda. If he had written the directions for his 
own entrance and for Rhoda’s placing, he 
could not have done better. The unworldliness 
of that summer-hotel lobby removed any 
sense of strangeness from their meeting. He 
had not seen Rhoda since he had left the apart- 
ment for North Africa, but now an elision of 
time made the length of separation unim- 
portant. 

Rhoda was just as he had expected her to 
be. In his thoughts she had been a timeless 
person because she had always disregarded 
time. He was very used to the efforts made by 
women, and men, too, in the acting profes- 
sion to combat approaching age. Massage, 
wheat germ, stretching, bending to develop a 
posture more useful than it would have been in 
one’s teens—brisk, new-cut tweeds, and then 
the new horizons of hair styling, the comb that 
corrected the graying tendency, corrected, 
mind you, without coloration. 

A few of these cosmetic thoughts passed 
through his mind in the first instant he saw 
Rhoda, but this was gone almost immediately. 
He knew at once that no one had needed to 
try to keep Rhoda’s hair as it 
had been. It was lighter; the 
bronze quality that he had always 
loved was still there, though dim- 
mer. Looking at her profession- 
ally, he could believe that the 
photogenic quality of her face 
had improved, giving it a more 
compelling character; and 
though she had not put on an 
ounce of weight, her face and 
figure gave no sign that absti- 
nence had been aneffort. She wore 
a severe gray tailored suit closely 
resembling one that he had 
bought her. The only jewelry she 
wore was a diamond ring, not 
his diamond, and no wedding 
band. He was aware of no effort in Rhoda’s 
appearance, and his final thought was that she 
had got exactly what she wanted. 

As she stood there, she was a perfect por- 
trait of what she had wanted to become, and 
the irony of it was that it was now a little out 
of date. She was too close to the Jamesian 
Portrait of a Lady or an Edith Wharton girl 
in Hudson River Bracketed to be wholly.ac- 
cepted in the present scene. There would be no 
one of her type this year at El Morocco or the 
Stork. There would have been a hush of won- 
der if she had appeared in either of these 
places, but this would be exactly as she would 
have wished it. She was still the unattainable 
ideal, and she had attained it. He could not 
help thinking that the man whose opinion on 
such a subject he respected more highly than 
that of anyone else in the world—the hall 
porter at Claridge’s—would have rated Rhoda 
very highly, and he would have been exactly 
right. Rhoda had turned out to be the answer 
to her girlhood dreams. He could think to 
himself when he saw her that Rhoda, of all the 
people he had known, had finally made it, and 
he could even feel honestly proud that he had 
contributed toward her effort and proud that 
she had loved him once. . 

“Tom,” she said, “you think I look all 
right, don’t you?” 

“You do, Rhoda,” he said, ‘‘and I do hope 
you tried.” 

She smiled. It was one of her smiles that 
stopped just on the verge of a laugh. “You 
know very well I did,”’ she said, and her voice 
was as young as it was when they met on Dock 
Street, ““and you’re the hardest man I’ve ever 
known to please in that way, except possibly 
Arthur Higgins.” 

“Thank you, dear,” he said. ‘Linking 
Arthur and me together in that manner makes 
me very happy.” 

The speech was brittle and nervous, but he 
enjoyed the dialogue, and a quality behind the 
words made him think they were both behay- 
ing very well. He had been afraid that he 
might feel resentment, but he felt none at all 
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now that he saw her. It was hard to know ex- 
actly what he felt. In spite of all there had been 
between them, he could partially believe that 
he was meeting Rhoda for the first time. He 
felt the old curiosity and quickened interest. 

“As long as we’re going to talk,” she said, 
“we'd better go upstairs. We have one of 
those turret rooms and a sitting room. Do you 
remember—the one you wished we had?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I remember. I’m glad that 
you don’t feel you’re throwing your money 
away uselessly, Rhoda.” 


She smiled again, but her smile was differ- 
ent. “Tom,” she said, “‘it’s awfully nice to see 
you again.” 

““Now that you mention it,’’ he said, “‘the 
journey here has been worth while for me. I’m 
glad to see you, too, Rhoda, or as they say 
on the West Coast, the reaction is likewise.” 

She said, ““You still do brittle dialogue.” 

“Yes,” he said, “brittle, but sometimes it 
isn’t corny, Rhoda.” 

“Do you think anything I’ve said is corny?” 
Rhoda asked. 

“No,” he said, “‘not yet, Rhoda.” 

“IT don’t know why you still impress me,” 
she said. 

“T don’t know why myself,” he said, “but 
I’m delighted if I do.” 

She was right that the talk was brittle. 
It had a Pinero-Sheridan quality, but there 
still was something behind it. 

“Because you’re more intel- 
ligent than anyone else,’’ she 
said, ‘‘at least for me.” 

“I may be,” he said, “‘but I’ve 
never been smart, and really in- 
telligent people ought to be 
smart, Rhoda.” 

“They don’t go together very 
well,’’ she said. ‘I’ve never 
known anyone who was both 
intelligent and smart.” 

The lapse of time momen- 
tarily was gone. He had not be- 
lieved that this could have been 
so possible, but he knew the rea- 
son. He was living, as always, 
in two worlds at once and for 
once these worlds had coincided. 

“You come pretty near to it,’ he said. 
“You're both intelligent and smart, my dear.” 

“Oh, Tom,” she said, “please don’t say 
that.” 

He was surprised that he had hurt her. He 
was even sorry that he was close to being 
right. ‘Don’t take it seriously,” he said. “I’m 
sorry.” 

“Tom,” she said, “‘let’s not stay down here 
being sorry. Let’s go upstairs, where we can 
talk.” 

“I'd love to,”’ he said, ‘‘as long as Mr. Brake 
won’t mind. By the way, where is Mr. Brake?” 
“Tom,” she said, “‘do you still feel hurt ?”’ 

“No,” he said. ‘Not any more, not really, 
Rhoda.” 

“IT know I was terrible in certain ways,” she 
said. 

“Don’t,” he said. ““Don’t let’s indulge in 
self-reproach. I had it coming to myself in 
certain ways.” 

“Presley knows you’re coming,” she said. 
“In fact, he wanted you to, and he won’t be 
back for hours. Let’s go upstairs. The bell 
captain is so interested.” 

“Only in a nice way, I’m sure,” he said. 
*‘He seemed to me in the brief conversation I 
had with him like a clean, American boy.” 

“That’s because you tipped him a dollar,” 
she said. “I was looking out the window. Do 
you know they have the same elevator here?” 

*“You mean,” he said, “the one with all the 
ropes and cables?” 

“Yes,” she said, “and it still goes up just 
as slowly. Do you remember what you said 
about it when it took us upstairs?” 

He tried to think, but for once recall was 
gone. 

“You said it was an elevator with a New 
England conscience,” she said, “‘and it wasn’t 
sure we were married.” 

He was touched that she had remembered, 
but women were more sentimental! about small 
things than men. “If that’s the way it still 
feels,” he said, ““maybe it will stall between 
floors this time.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 97 
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...the pretty colors, all four of them and white, too 
... the lather, so creamy... 





the gentleness, the mildness... 


Mitzi Gaynor’s lovely complexion is many fine perfumes. And now all four 
the nicest kind of proof that Lux care pastels and white come in both the 
zs wonderful. complexion and bath size. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 95 
arling,” she said, “I wouldn’t mind if it 


yat’s right,”’ he said, “we do seem to be 
anded by clean, American boys.” 
ou were one once yourself,” she said, 
so is Harold.” 
jat’s right,”’ he said, “there’s Harold.” 
glad there’s Harold,” she said. ‘I have 
for years and years. Let’s move out of 
mow. Everyone guesses at strange rela- 
nips in hotels, especially the room clerks.” 
y, Rhoda,” he said, “in my experience 
one guesses at them anywhere.” 
‘the end perhaps every human relation- 
ad its extraneous quality, and all the 
ties were different. He was the one who 
d have known, having stirred them in his 
nation for more years than he cared to 
ber. 
= bedroom-sitting-room suites in the two 
e turrets that flanked the enormous 
g were, from their self-conscious deco- 
, obviously the most desirable in the 
>. The sitting room, with its are of win- 
and its huge, empty fireplace, still gave 
of the pseudobaronial atmosphere that 
Ichitect had obviously intended. At any 


2rsation. 
jou have an imposing view,” he said. 
)se young stands of spruce look as though 
’m Wood were moving toward Dun- 
could not tell—she often could maintain 
Iker face—whether Rhoda had grasped 
honderously Boothlike allusion, but he 
tted that he had made it because he 
| now think of himself and Rhoda par- 
as a Mr. and Mrs. Macbeth, and that 
her they had murdered one or two things 
entionally, and that a regret still lingered 
Bich neither of them would speak. 
es,” she said, ‘‘all the pastures and every- 
- have grown up since we were here. The 
le is closing in, but don’t you have a feel- 
at everything else is closing in?” 
h urgency in her question disturbed him 
but his being able to grasp exactly what 
| eant. Talking to her was like returning 
nother country whose language he had 
spoken fluently but which he had not 
| for a long while. 


} you mean by everything else: 

ie smiled, and there was no change what- 
er in the quickness of her smile. “The end 
he show,” she said. “You always used to 





An outsider cannot be expected to do 
the work of a parent, any more than a 
mop can be expected to do the work of 
a broom. 


With the children back in school, 
teachers look as tense as terriers; and 
mothers as relaxed as setters. 


If nonsense ruled old age and wisdom 
ruled youth 

Work would be play, and life would 
be truth. 


A couple, at home, were awaiting the 
arrival of guests, by plane. The wife went 
to the telephone, came back into the 
room where her husband was reading and 
announced, “‘I called the airport and the 
plane just landed.’’ Her husband looked 
up and asked the kind of question which 
down through the years has made wives 
either frantic or philosophic. It was, 
“What plane?” 


say that in the third act everything should be 
closing in.” 

“Oh, yes, the end of the show,” he said. “I 
suppose it is getting to be about time when 
they are wondering whether they can catch 
the last train to New Canaan, but I wouldn’t 
say we were quite there yet.” 

“You'd like a drink, wouldn’t you?” she 
asked. “Presley has some special Scotch and 
he’d feel hurt if you didn’t try it.” 

“T’m of two minds,” he said. “I’ve got to be 
driving back and I have an idea that I drank a 
good deal of Scotch last evening.” 

“T know,” she said. ““You had the Bramhalls 
up to dinner. Marion called me this morning.” 

“Yes,” he said, “Emily asked them because 
she knew I wouldn’t want to go up to their 
farm. It was like old times, partially.’ It was 
only fair to mention Emily as long as she had 
mentioned Presley. 

“Tl get the glasses and things,” she said. 
“T’ve told the boy already to bring up ice. And 
don’t give him a dollar. I can’t bear seeing you 
hand out dollars.” 

“Why can’t you?” he asked. “I don’t quite 
follow you.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said. “I just know 
that I can’t bear it. Here he comes now. Have 
him put it on the table by the window.” 

It was the bell captain again with a neat 
paper ice container and three tall glasses, two 
bottles of soda and one of quinine water. 

“Shall I open the soda, sir?” the captain 
asked. “Or shall I leave the opener on the 
tray?” 

“You'd better leave it in case Mrs. Harrow 
hasn’t an opener with her,” he said, and then 
immediately realized his mistake. “I beg 
everybody’s pardon,” he said. “It was a slip of 
the tongue. I meant Mrs. Brake, captain.” He 
pulled a dollar from his pocket and Rhoda 
spoke quickly. 

“Mr. Harrow wants some silver if you have 
any,” she said. 

“Of course he hasn’t any,”’ Tom said. ‘‘Sil- 
ver only wears out pockets. Stick to dollars, 
captain, and the quarters will take care of 
themselves.” 

“Oh,” Rhoda said, “you haven’t changed at 
all.” 

He was still laughing after the captain closed 
the door. 

“Tt’s unanticipated,” he said, “isn’t it? Yes, 
it’s just the same. My weakness for you still 
persists, but then I never did have a strong 
character. Never mind ice for me.” 

f& “You've got to have ice if you paid a dollar 
for it,’ she said. 


By Marcelene Cox 


And we have just had a “bride of 
forty-one summers” recall that her first 
gift from the bridegroom was a wringer 
for the “good old rag mop.” 


One way to classify a husband: he 
either cleans the paintbrush after he’s 
through with the job or waits until next 
season when he needs to use it again. 


Our Detroit cousin, Vivian, says you 
have to get every child over Fool's Hill, 
but some of them need a bigger shove 
than others. 


And Cousin Bernice says, “When you 
see things you don’t like coming out in 
your children, you can be pretty certain 
they didn’t get it from the neighbors.” 


Just make a single passing pun 
And then the conversation’s done 
For every man who sits at table 
Considers his tongue just as able. 


“You're wrong there,” he said. ““You don’t 
necessarily get what you pay for, Rhoda.” 

“T wonder what he’ll be saying to the clerk 
downstairs,”’ she said. 

““My dear,” he said, “are you still worrying 
about what people say downstairs?” 


H. was glad, when he sat down, to see that 
Rhoda had not put ice in his glass. Although 
it was a very minor triumph, all success in life 
was the summation of such small things. He 
sat looking out the window at the old fields 
covered by aggressive young spruce that stood 
with the military precision of wooden soldiers. 
Rhoda sat with her accurate untheatrical pos- 
ture on the sofa with her back to the view. He 
had been careful not to sit beside her; not 
from a lack of desire, or because of fear of 
misinterpretation, but rather from a sense of 
something impending. The spruce made him 
think of what she had said about everything 
closing in. 

“Tom,” she asked, “what are you thinking 
about?” 

“I’m thinking that I’m glad you asked me 
here,”’ he said. 

*“You mean because you’re glad to see me?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” he said, “partially. Frankly, I 
thought it would be more of an emotional 
strain and instead it isn’t one. That’s one pe- 
culiar thing about living, isn’t it? You haven’t 
the remotest idea what’s going to be tough un- 
til you do it, and no one can tell you anything 
beforehand. At least no one ever told me.” 

In the silence that followed, he found him- 
self smiling when he looked at her and he was 
thinking again that he was glad that she had 
asked him there. He had never felt so free to 
speak to anyone, so free that he had a fear of 
growing loquacious. 

“Tom,” she said, 
married me?” 

“No, dear,” he said, ‘‘not at all. I wouldn’t 
have missed a minute of it.” 

“You're not being nasty nice, are you?”’ she 
asked. ‘You're not thinking I caught you off 
base because I was a designing little tramp?” 

He took a sip of her husband’s whisky. It 
tasted exactly as he thought it would taste, too 
heavy, too rare, too redolent of heather. He 
was weary of aroma. 

“Let’s get this straight,”’ he said; “and inci- 
dentally, I’ve been giving this matter quite a 
little thought lately. Don’t give yourself any 
credit. No one gets into anything because 
someone makes him. It lies not in our stars, 
dear Brutus, but in ourselves, that we are un- 
derlings.” 

She gave the paper ice container an angry 
push and the ice made a complaining sound, 
not at all like the tinkle of ice on glass of which 
one read in childhood. 

“T wish you’d stop quoting Shakespeare,” 
she said. ““You only do when you’re difficult.” 

It was exactly like old times. 

““At any rate, he’s quotable,”’ he said, “and 
it’s remarkable how few people nowadays are. 
For instance, I’m not quotable.” 

“No,” she said, ‘tat least not in polite so- 
ciety.” 

It was exactly like old times. 

“Marion Bramhall said I’m quotable,” he 
said, “last night.”’ 

‘““Marion’s a fool,’ she said. ““Not that I 
mean to be disagreeable, dear.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say so,” he said. “It 
relieves me after all these years.” 

“All right,” she said, ‘“‘what did Marion 
think you said that she thought was quotable?” 

“Well, it was this way,” he said. “She was 
sitting next to me at dinner, and there had 
been a slight domestic upheaval before din- 
ner—not over infidelity, but only over 
finances—and Marion Bramhall said some- 
thing about casting bread upon the waters, and 
I said, quick as a flash—you know the way I 
am—lI’ve always cast my bread upon the gals. 
Marion, not I, thought that this was quota- 
ble.” 

It was a long speech, but it had held her at- 
tention, and that was the main thing, to hold 
attention. 

“Marion would have said it was quotable,” 
she said, “‘and you’ve always been a bread 
thrower.” 

*‘Only on the gals,”’ he said. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 99 


“are you sorry that you 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 97 
‘Oh, no,” she said, ““you’ve thrown it every- 
pres: ‘ 
t was not the Heather Dew, or whatever 
whisky was called, but her voice that made 
a feel happy again. 
‘It’s sweet of you to say that,”’ he said, “and 
ow that I’m consistent; and now we’re on 
» subject, I want to tell you something else. 
sterday morning when I went to get the 
il, a new young minister in front of the 
gregational church asked me to step in- 
je. Frankly, P'd never been there since we 
re married, Rhoda, although I’ve read a 
od deal of the Bible and I do believe in 
»d—but that isn’t the point I’m arriving at.” 
“Well,” she said, “it ought to be.” 
‘I know,” he said. “Everything ought to be, 
d very little is. I know it and I’m sure God 
ows it, but what I want to mention was a 
yught that came over me while I was there.” 
‘What thought?”’ she asked. 
‘Well,’ he said, “it was a simple thought 
d Id be glad to tell you if you could get me 
e gin to mix with this tonic here, because I 
n’t stand the skirl of the bagpipes in your 
isband’s Scotch, Rhoda. How about some 
i 9 
She did not smile, but she still had a way of 
jighing when she did not smile. “It’s a rare 
d of gin,” she said, “not ordinary gin.” 
All right,” he said. “Even if it comes from 
> Tower of London.” 
All right,”’ she said. “But tell me first what 
fu thought of in the church. I loved it, the 
rch. I’ve always loved to think of it.” 
“Yes,”’ he said. “There wasn’t any back- 
bund music and the place was so dead-quiet 
Hvinist, it startled me. I don’t know why it 
ately that quiet places do; maybe they make 
> feel afraid of God, not that I honestly feel 
said. It may be only the thought of an im- 
nding conversation.” 
“Go ahead,” she said, “tell what you 
ought. You’ve always been afraid of telling 
at you think.” : 
“I’m not afraid,” he said. “Only when you 
1 what you think, it’s so simple that there 
n't much to say. All right, I thought I loved 
u when you were walking up the aisle, and I 


thought I loved you still. It’s as simple as that, 
and don’t let me ask you again—go out and 
get me the gin.” 

It only went to show that unrehearsed lines 
in real life left a great deal to be desired. On 
the stage the mood could be perfect enough to 
give a writer and an audience artistic satis- 
faction; and he had written plenty of such 
scenes, so many that they confused themselves 
with everyday living. He knew that the things 
that he had said were artistically clumsy. 


She stared at him and the lines of her face 
moved into a ludicrous, clumsy pattern, and 
then she sobbed discordantly. 

“Darling,” she said, “it’s been dull without 
you. I don’t know how I’ve stood it.” 

“Well, well,’’ he said, but she stopped him 
before he could make any obvious reply. 

“Don’t say what you’re going to,” she said, 
“‘because it might be true. Just stand here, 
don’t say anything, and I’ll go get your gin.” 

“You don’t have to,” he said. “I can take it 
or leave it alone, Rhoda.” 

“Stop talking,” she said, ‘“‘until I come back, 
but I'll give you something to think about 
while I’m gone. I always loved you, too, only 
I didn*t know it until he made an honest 
woman of me. Now don’t ask me why. Please 
don’t say anything.” 

Fortunately there was a moment’s pause 
while he listened to her unlocking her suitcase 
and blowing her nose and running water in the 
bathroom; and those offstage noises were in- 
tensely melancholy. He stood looking out the 
window at Birnam Wood and in those few 
minutes the trees seemed to have moved 
nearer. At least, he thought, the last thing he 
had said was both significant and terrible. It 
was true that he could take it or leave it alone, 
but instead of being consoling, the fact was ut- 
ter devastation. 

He said, without knowing he was speaking 
until he heard his voice, “It takes a lot of liv- 
ing before you can take it or leave it alone.” 

His awareness of what went on around him 
was disturbed by what had gone on. He did 
not know she was back in the room until he 
heard her voice near him. 

“What’s that you were saying?” she asked. 
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“Oh, nothing much,” he said. “‘I was only “Yes,” she said, “I know by this time, | “Well, well,” he said, “that’s one way of meeting was nea over, and she must have} i 
quoting Edgar Guest, just saying I’d done a_ really do.” 1 reaching a conclusion. 7 a ae it, too, eee ae an as op the ? 
heap of living.” It occurred to him that in a surprisingly Salt was the uncertainty, Tom,” she said. I sofa wis her buss to the window, her hand . 
“I wish you wouldn’t keep on quoting peo- short time they had said nearly all they could couldn’t see what was going to happen to us. and voice were steady. ir. 
ple,’ she said, ‘“‘but maybe that’s what God _ ever say to each other, as things were now. . “Well, we both know now, he said, “and I hated it when you married Hopedale, F 
put us here to do.” “Well, that’s a real step forward,” he said, this is very highly scented gin. Full many a she said. = i 
“‘How’s that again?” he asked. ‘‘Do what?” and he sat down and picked up his glass. “The cup of this aristocratic gin shall drown the ' That makes me happy, my dear, ; he said, i 
ive she eaid shivenwhile you're alive.” years we’ve wasted, the tears we’ve wasted.” memory of this insolence.’ Pardon me forquot- “It was an aggression ; and now we're being ' ‘ 
“Well, if that’s what He wants,” he said, ‘Please,’ she said, “stop quoting things. ing, Rhoda.” frank, I hated it after I married ete at #' 
“He ought to be pretty proud of me.” You and IJ don’t have to quote.” It was what he had always done, he was Then why did you marry Emily?” she f: 
“You'd better put some ice in that,” she “Well,” he said, “‘all right. Instead I’ll ask thinking. He had run around end and quoted, asked. Sum as 
said. ‘““You paid for it, you know.” you a personal question. If you loved me in and now there was no end to run around. He Darling, he said, “that’s a personal ques- 
“Don’t be so obvious, my dear,” he said. this way, why did you walk out on me?” was in the age of the atom bomb, with no tion and you're lucky that at the moment I'm a 
“Don’t you know by this time, for heayen’s ‘I told you,” she said, “I didn’t know I place to hide. He was more at ease because he tired of being a gentleman. Still, let’s neither J 
sake, that you pay for everything?” loved you until I did it.” was sure that the most traumatic part of their you nor me be too hard on Emily, because in is 


many ways she has a heart of gold. I imagine I 
married her because Arthur Higgins hoped I ! I 
would; and besides, she was a Hoosier girl at #! 
heart.” it 

“Wasn't I ever a Hoosier girl?” she asked. a! 

“No,” he said. “And let’s not get too per- i 
sonal or I'll ask you why you married Brake.” it! 

“You know why,” she said, “but please @ii 
don’t use the word. Tom, it’s like too much ## 
candy. Don’t use the word, but I’ll use it if you @l! 





want me to. I’m awfully sick of security.” Dat 
Unfortunately, he could take it or leave it we 
now. = Bil 
“For instance,” she said, “Presley calls gina pl 
charwoman’s drink.” qe 
“Darling,” he said, “I’m glad you told me, #0 
but let’s not go any further.” ei 


“Tom, dear, I’ve missed you so,” she said. (jis 
The danger in any sort of scene, he had al- # 
ways found, was that of repetition which crept it 
up insidiously when one least expected it, and Wt 
now Rhoda had repeated herself. It was time [il 
to cut and move forward and no longer time fi 
to be bejaped by a never-never land. It wasa # 
time to think of the grimness of the present. In bi 
the end there was nothing you could do except # 
repent, and repentance in itself was usually 
untherapeutic and unacceptable to Provi- lv 
dence. What surprised him was that he had i! 
forgotten so long to ask her why she had il 
wanted to see him. lk 
“Rhoda,” he said, “I hope my reactions 
show, at least on paper, how glad I’ve been to Wu 
see you. It has meant a great deal to me when 
combined with my other problems, but just i 
why did you want to see me?” He was de- # 
lighted that he did not anticipate her answer. i 
“Tom,” she said, “I completely forgot as i 
soon as we started talking. Presley wanted me #! 
to see you.” 1a 
The name was a disagreeable interruption i i 
which brought a mental picture of intimacies 
and banalities and finally frustration. “f Bi 
wouldn’t say it’s very bright of him,” he said. i 
She shook her head. ‘You don’t know fl 
Presley,” she said. “He doesn’t worry about ¥. 
things like this. He doesn’t worry any more i 
about you in your way than you used to #! 
worry about him, but he wants to be fair. I p 
must say I’m getting tired of men who always}! 
want to be fair. It’s so male, if you know what #! 
I mean. It’s so like Tom Brown’s School 4é 
Days.” ie 
“Don’t quote,” he said. “Let’s try to stop 
telling each other about the good books we’ve 
read. What does Tom Brown want to be fair pt 
about? Had he been having a good talk with e 
Matthew Arnold?” qi 


Rhoda shook her head patiently again. i 
“Not with Matthew Arnold, with the bank,” fi 
she said, ‘‘and the board, and it wasn’t his [i 
business, but he heard they had called your ; 
loan.” 
When she had finished speaking, he had no ¥! 
idea exactly how he felt, except that the silence Pi 
in the room kept him silent and motionless for 
a very appreciable time. i 
“It goes to show you shouldn’t ever trust fit 
banks,” he said. “Why should he be con- ¥#¥ 
cerned?” , 
“Tom,” she said, and she moved her hand Pl 
toward his, and he thought she was going to 
touch him, but she did not, “I was afraid you 4h 
were going to act this way. You’re always so Pil 
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? queer about common sense. He’s worried fl 

. about the separation settlement you made, 
RCS — FOR Cah fas T MA S you know, the securities you left me. I really 
don’t need them, Tom.” k 


He did not answer because he could not Wi 
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idual differed from everyone else when 
ne to money. 

Ne wants me to give you the settlement 
@” she said. “I don’t need it at all, you 


wished that he could analyze his feel- 
It would have been better if she had made 
ggestion herself, but not much better. 
/hy, the * he said, and he found that 
as on his feet when he said it, and now 
: he words were out and now that the im- 
of them made her draw her breath in 
) surprise, he was sorry for his reaction, 
jot entirely sorry. One had to be con- 
it sometime and, in the end of things, 
and dignity had to exist occasionally; 
for a moment, at any rate, he had for- 
n conventional behavior and it was just 
#ell to forget those things occasionally. He 
‘@taken her hands in his, and he had bent 
issed them. It was only immediately after 
yad done so that the thought came over 
hat he was never bad at kissing hands. 
arling,” he said, “forgive me. I’m sorry 
jrike an attitude. It’s the rubbing shoul- 
with show business. Don’t make me ex- 
if it. I’m sorry I reacted. Put it down as in- 
tary ingratitude and remember that I 
you, dear.” 
2 was not in control of his emotions. For 
rirst time in years he realized that he was 
e verge of weeping and the realization 
»k him because he was able to ask himself 
uestion, just what was he weeping about? 
¥ it proximity to Rhoda? Was it regret for 
past, or apprehension 
1e future? There was 
hing certain, tears were 
‘ss, even in a confes- # 








. 


fom,’ she said, “I 
ight that was what 
d do.” 

Nell, thanks,”’ he said. 


1 glad you thought it, Ot 
Ida.” mz sal 


company. 


id she might forget a poem. “Tom, how 


Id it be if I left him, and we tried it all 
Lae 


gh thinking and through enough ques- 
is, and it was not fair to take on more with- 
| time for consideration. Ask a silly ques- 
, the saying was, and you get a silly an- 


Rhoda, dear,” he said, “that makes me 
pleased because I know you mean it, 
I, and I’m not dodging any issues. I'd en- 
it very much, but maybe it’s time to take 
y the dancing girls, to quote the late Wal- 
de la Mare, if youll pardon me one more 
te, darling, and if it was de la Mare. After 
Presley must be a good guy and he means 
, even if he has a horrid taste in liquor. 
1 Emily means well, and it’s‘our fault, not 
r fault, Rhoda—but again, thanks a lot.” 
HL wish you wouldn’t always speak lines,” 
said, “but I suppose you can’t help it. 
yway, under the circumstances, the least 
can do is to kiss me good-by.”’ 
"Yes, Rhoda,” he said. “I can’t speak for 
‘ily, but perhaps Presley wouldn’t mind.” 
as he closed the door of the turret suite be- 
dd him, he realized he had never been so 
ely aware before of the lateness of the time. 
Fact, it had never occurred to him that he 
Id reach a stage of life at which he could 
onger hopefully believe that a benevolent 
re could alter circumstances. Now he 
W as sure as fate that never in this life 
luld he encounter Rhoda Browne again. 


was later than he thought, and again he 
iked reminding himself of lateness. Stand- 
on the hotel veranda, he saw that the late- 
hy sun was close to setting—a serious 
ter, since this would mean that he would 
late for dinner, and Emily, being invariably 
dy about everything herself. was beginning 
take a malicious comfort in expressing an- 
lyance whenever he was late. And now the 

dream car of wish fulfillment was at the 
jor. The moment the bell captain had seen 
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him, that nice young man with his fresh crew 
cut had rushed out to fetch it. 

“Here, son,” he said, “‘and thanks.” _ 

He gave the boy another dollar, and now as 
he moved behind the wheel he adjusted his 
tweed golf cap. There had been no earthly rea- 
son to have handed out another dollar, and 
yet the gesture pleased him in that it was a 
minor aggression against almost everything, 
and also there was a possibility that Rhoda 
might be watching—not that he looked in that 
direction. If you made an exit, there was no 
harm in keeping it in character. 

“Thank you, sir,” the captain said. ““Come 
back soon.” 

Those were the last words spoken to him as 
he left the Wellington Manor House, sad 
words, because he knew that he would never 
go there again. They rang like a coin on a 
counter, more insistent than the soothing 
sound of the motor’s docilely alert cylinders. 
He had done the right thing and it would never 
be undone. This was the worst attribute of do- 
ing the right thing—one seldom, if ever, com- 
mented upon by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

For purely dramatic reasons he had made 
many of his stage characters do the right 
thing, customarily in the third act, and the rea- 
son for this was obvious. When the right thing 
was achieved, it was time to drop the curtain 
because not much else could happen in the 
face of this accomplished fact. 

Yet in the ending of a play he had seldom 
approved of a definite conclusion, but had 
preferred to leave the impression with his 
audience that only an episode was over when 

the curtain fell, and that the 
oe characters who had solved 
— Es their problems by doing the 
right thing or the wrong 
thing would continue ex- 
isting behind the curtain, 
still busy about their lives. 
That was approved tech- 
nique in playwriting, but 
now it was not consoling. 
True, he himself was moving 
on after having done the 
right thing. The car was running perfectly, and 
he had always enjoyed driving an expensive 
motorcar. But was all this haste or the journey 
itself worth while? After all, where would the 
car take him? Only into a highly foreseeable 
future in which there was nothing that he did 
not already know. There was nothing new in 
Emily or nothing startling in the play that he 
had finished. It was competent and to stand- 
ard, but was there more? Doubtless he could 
write other plays and would be obliged to do 
so, but there would be no surprise about them 
except the possibility of a failure. The truth 
was that the sand had nearly run from that in- 
verted glass. There it was, and there it wasn’t. 
It was again like that persistent question of 
the shell-game operator at a half-forgotten 
county fair. Where was the little joker now? 

He was on the main north-south highway, 
and the traffic was light so that he could step 
on the gas and move at sixty miles, back to 
everything that was waiting, but he still could 
not avoid the fact that there was nothing in 
front of him that mattered. He had in reality 
been traveling rapidly all his life over a shoddy 
road, decorated as meretriciously as the north- 
south highway, with its plastic refreshment 
booths and overnight motels—places of tem- 
porary respite for temporary indulgence, but 
no more. Still, once there had been something 
more; and once again, where was the little 
joker now? He had lost the little joker some- 
where along the way. 


H. was back in the First Congregational 
Church again and Mr. Naughton, that van- 
ished minister, was saying, ‘““God bless you, 
Thomas.’ Those were days when he had ey- 
erything without knowing it—youth, and 
Rhoda, and his untarnished talent. There was 
no reason to bolster his ego any longer now 
that he had done the right thing and was go- 
ing home. There was no solace in being a 
psychopathic liar like Walter Price. He could 
face the truth without a tremor, now that he 
was going home. He was a mediocre play- 
wright who might have been a good one, and 
he had failed in his human relationships be- 
sides. He had failed in ordinary consistency 
and the worst of it was that the show was 


dragging on into a shocking anticlimax, with 
no way of ending it, no way of cutting short 
the script. At least he was sure there was no 
way until he found himself taking one about 
ten miles down on the north-south highway 
where the road curved adequately, but still 
sharply, on a cliff that overlooked the sea. 

He could tell himself that his action was not 
conscious. In fact, he was very sure of this, but 
when he faced what was happening, nothing 
had been sheer accident. Granted that the car 
was at a high speed, it had the weight and bal- 
ance to hold it on such a curve. It was his own 
impulse at the wheel that jerked it across the 
road toward the highway fence above the 
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granite cliff by the sea. When he was aware of 
this, he was deeply shocked because he knew 
that he had deliberately intended it. In the in- 
stants that were left, there was time to recol- 
lect that there was always a pressure of self- 
destruction somewhere in any background. 
He saw the deep blue of the sea colored by the 
setting sun, and concrete posts with the cables 
between them; and obviously a heavy car like 
his could knock the structure down. He could 
see that he was facing an ending as surely as 
Ethan Frome had faced his on a wintry hill, 
and that the time was too short for successful 
countermeasures; but he had the sense not to 
step too hard on the power brakes nor to turn 
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When you have to cook a quick 
meal keep it simple—but make it 
extra tasty. A good way is to make 
it with quick cooking River Brand 
or Carolina Brand natural white 
rice. So easy, so nourishing and 
so satisfying! 


TASTE BETTER NATURALLY 


Not “‘precooked’’... you get all the 
delicious satisfying natural flavor. 


COOK QUICK NATURALLY 


Ready to eat in a few minutes. 
Quick cooking recipes on every box. 
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What a hot cup! The essence—the very spirit 
—of long-simmered beef, plus the flavor from 
the very vegetables you'd find in a fine bouil- 
lon. Fine when you're tired, on chilly days, as 
a nightcap—fine most any time. Takes hardly 


any time to make! Just add a teaspoon of B-V TEES y y 
to a cup of boiling water. Sniff the hearty a 


aroma—sip—and enjoy! Nothing like it! 
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the wheel too abruptly. Above all, it became 
clear in his mind that he did not want to die. 

He could see and think so clearly that every- 
thing progressed in slow motion. The car was 
slowing down and its angle of impact had 
changed. He saw the left fender strike a post. 
He saw the left fender crumple and heard the 
breaking of glass of a headlight. The impact 
threw him against the wheel, but the car was 
stopped. It had not broken through and still 
was on the road. 

His being thrown against the wheel had 
knocked his wind out so that he found he was 
fighting to regain his breath and also against a 
wave of nausea. His hands shook as he put the 
car in reverse, and it moved back easily. The 
door was not jammed, but his hands and 
knees still shook when he stepped out upon 
the road, and he was still fighting for his 
breath. When he moved to the front of the 
car, he saw that the fender was badly crum- 
pled, but still free of the tire, and the radiator 
was not leaking. After all, it did pay perhaps 
to drive a high-priced car. He did not like to 
estimate what the repairs would cost, but the 
car could take him home. 

The road had been clear since it was the 
hour when the average motorist drew off to eat 
the home-cooked meals ~ 
offered at the roadside, but 
nothing was empty for long 
on such a route. There was 
no reason for him to have 
been startled by the sound 
ofa motorcycle behind him. 
It was a state trooper, of 
course. The motorcycle 
came to a coughing stop 
behind the car and the trooper swung off it 
in a co-ordinated, single motion. 

“Just what do you think you’re doing, 
Mack?” the trooper asked. 

Tom Harrow had conversed with state 
troopers before, and it was an error to think 
that they all looked and thought alike, for once 
scrupulously observed, they became individ- 
uals. The man before him was in his middle 
thirties, with service in the last war stamped 
on him, conceivably military police. His face 
was sunburned. Though very closely shaven, 
his chin and jaw had a dark look and his eye- 
brows and hair were coal black. Black Irish 
was probably the phrase for him, but second 
or third generation, judging from his speech. 

“I’m not exactly sure what I was doing, 
officer,” he said. “I’m still sorting it out in my 
mind.” 

It was probably necessary out of dignity for 
the law to be arrogantly slow. The trooper 
walked to the fender and tapped it with his 
forefinger. 

“Yeah,” he said. “I was betting you’d break 
through. You got horseshoes in both pockets, 
Mack.” 

The shaking had gone from his hands, and 
except for a taste of bile in his mouth, his im- 
pulse to be sick was over, and it was the second 
time the officer had called him Mack. 

“Trooper,” he said, “from now on you call 
me mister, or if you don’t like that, call me 
Si 

He knew exactly the military way to say it, 
and the presence of the expensive car was a 
help. 

“T guess you’ve been an Army officer,”’ the 
trooper said. 

“I was,” he said. “Not that the fact is ger- 
mane, trooper.” 

He was talking in as dated a manner as 
someone out of the works of Richard Harding 
Davis. He had not intended to be patronizing, 
nor would he have been if he had not still been 
shaken; but the trooper’s manner changed, 
and now he was curious rather than personal. 

“Didn’t you see me in your rear-view mir- 
ror?” the trooper asked. “I’d been following 
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chemist to fetch chloroform (I knew that moy- 
ing me would be horribly painful and that a 
self-administered whiff would tide me over), 
another to St. George’s Hospital to borrow a 
splint. Viola agreed to break the news to my 
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you for the last five miles. You were oye 
speed limit, mister.” 

He was feeling better, but he still felt a 
of unreality. He had almost gone to 
other place. “I wasn’t looking,” he said. 
thinking about other problems.” ’ 

“Drivers shouldn’t have problems, 
trooper said. He unbuttoned his 
pocket, not the one with the whistle, and 
out his book and pencil. 

“Well,” Tom Harrow said, and the sig 
the book relieved him, “‘now it looks as th 
we’re getting somewhere.” 

“Mister,” the trooper said, “you were | 
the limit but you were driving good. Y 
made you swerve over? Did you fall asle 

A truck passed them going north, overs 
and overloaded, and its noise broke 
thoughts. “Perhaps I’d better move the 
over into the right lane,” he said. 

“Never mind it now,” the trooper sai¢ 
asked, did you fall asleep, mister?” 

“No, no, I wasn’t asleep,” Tom Har 
said. “I told you, my attention was off 
road.” 

The trooper took a step nearer. “How m 
drinks have you had, mister?” 

He found himself wishing he had the me 
now that had gone for lic 
bills, but, as it was, | 
officer would find noth}, 
on his breath. If necess}}jp 
he could walk a mile ¢ 
straight chalk line. 

“That’s a frank quest! 
it deserves a frank answ 
he said. “I was calling 
someone and yes, she 
offer me a drink.” He felt his face redden 
cause there was no reason for Rhoda or 
memory to have entered the conversation, 
now she was there, part of the sunset, pai 
the cold air that came off the ocean. 

“To be more accurate,” he said, ‘a lady) 
fered me a drink of her husband’s liquor. F 
some whisky—Scotch—and it was so sm 
that I couldn’t get it down. Self-conscio 
smoky is what I mean. Then I asked her 
about some gin, and I couldn’t take the 
either. It was too discriminating, intent 
solely for gentlemen of distinction, son; a}, 
as it happened, I didn’t feel I had any disti 
tion at the time. No, I haven’t been dri 
lately, except for two swallows, son.” 

The eyes of the trooper were still on f 
like eyes of justice. “You don’t look like ye 
turn down smoky liquor,” the trooper sai¢ 

Then he found that he was growing in 
tient. “Suppose we leave my looks right h 
officer,” he said. ““You can arrest me 
speeding, or reckless driving—and here’s 
license—but suppose you do something. 
getting late.” 

The trooper made a notation in his bo 
but he was not writing a ticket. “Oh,” he 
“so you live right down the line?” 

“Yes,” Tom Harrow answered. “At leas! 
the present time.” 

“Are you feeling all right?” the trooj 
asked. ‘“‘Not hurt or nervy or anything?” § 

“I’m feeling all right,” Tom Harrow sé 
“In fact, I’m feeling fine.” 

“You wouldn’t feel better if I was to d 
you?” 

“Why, no,” he answered. “No thanks. } 
it’s kind of you to suggest it.” 

“You wouldn’t like me to follow behind 4 
see no one picks you up with that brok 
fender and only one good light?” od 

The trooper was letting him off and he 
preciated it. He only realized later that 
answer was, in its way, an answer to alm 
everything. ““Why, thanks,” he said. “I ¢ 
drive back alone all right.” 

In the end, no matter how many were in 
car, you always drove alone. El 





































mother. I told her to say ‘Diana has brok 
her leg again.” Another friend had the task} 
finding my hero, Sir Arbuthnot Lane. T 
planning worked like a clock. My mother ¢ 
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says Lucille Thompson, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
housewife and mother of two... 





‘Nothing saves like 
Saran Wrap: 


“At holiday time especially, I depend upon Saran 
Wrap* to keep the foods I prepare ahead of time—and 
,to save leftovers, too,’ reports Lucille Thompson, 
. ll busy housewife and mother of two. “This food wrap 
| ee — : holds flavor in, you see. It keeps air and moisture out. 


‘SAVES FLAVOR! I keep the holiday turkey juicy . , ; 1? 
jor many delicious meals . . . covered in Saran Wrap.” Nothing saves like Saran Wrap! *Trademark 












“SAVES MOISTURE! I baked my fruitecakes months “SAVES WORRY! No last-minute rushing. I make 
ago. They stayed moist and delicious in Saran Wrap.” salads early—and use Saran Wrap to hold flavor in.” 
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“WINS PRAISE! I bake cookies for gifts. They stay “SAVES EVERYTHING! I cleaned and dried my 
fresh in Saran Wrap—and they look pretty, too.” silver, then stored it in Saran Wrap. It kept bright.” 


“SAVES TROUBLE! I prepare sweet potatoes for glaz- 
ing hours ahead. Saran Wrap saves their goodness.” 
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rived. Lane applied the splint. The chloro- 
formed handkerchief numbed the pain of de- 
scent to a bedroom. Morphia quick—good 
night all—no one need worry. 

Next day Lane set my thigh and again | 
was to lie, this time my leg hoisted high into 
the air with suspensions and extensions, for 
six weeks in a drawing room of the Holdens’. 
It was August. The hosts left London and me 
in possession, my bed dolled up traditionally 
in a silly fantasy of four spotted muslin cur- 
tains rising to a center of tricolor feathers, de- 
signed, I imagine, to disguise my high-flying 
leg. But there was much less frivolity and non- 


sense, no balloons or budgereegahs, no offi- 
cers in khaki or Prime Ministers or hilarity. I 
was a staid married woman, happy though 
broken, and Duff would be with me for an 
hour at lunch and from seven until the mor- 
phia was allowed to work. Morphia was noth- 
ing new or in the least menacing to me. In hos- 
pital I had given patients injections by the 
score, and I had come to treat the drug as a 
friend and then as a stanch partner in times of 
stress. So, desperately uncomfortable as I was, 
on hardest planks, leg in air and no means of 
altering my position in bed, I would claim my 
daily “shot” at an hour that corresponded to 
Duff's time off, that I might be gay and stim- 


ulated for the happiest hours. He had learned 
to drive Lord Beaverbrook’s car very badly. I 
wold recognize the frenzied hooting and 
jams of brakes and gears as he drove into 
Green Street. Sister Manley, of the Rutland 
Hospital, was my nurse. She cosseted and 
loved us both. 

I remember it as a happy time, but every- 
thing was happy. I swallowed my pride in re- 
turning to Arlington Street on a stretcher. 
Back I came to the golden drawing room with 
my husband, my nurse. and a silly kitten 
called Kitty Marlow which we had bought on 
our one “day out” before my fall. My parents 
were at Belvoir and Mrs. Seed from the lodge 
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Mr. Peanut 


THREE EASY, EXCITING SNACKS MADE WITH PLANTERS PEANUT BUTTER 


Bacon Nur Toasties... Spread toast triangles with Planters Peanut Butter, sprinkle 
with onion salt, top with lightly fried bacon and pop under the broiler. PEANUT PUFFS 
...Mix % cup Peanut Butter with 2 teaspoons mayonnaise, spread on crackers, top 
with peanut halves and broil until the spread puffs up. BANANA Wuirts... Make a 
sandwich of banana halves sliced lengthwise and spread with Peanut Butter. Brush 


with orange juice, slice thick and roll in chopped Planters Cocktail Peanuts. 


FREE COOKBOOK! Forty-eight pages of new ideas, 130 recipes, full-color pictures. 
Write Planters Nut & Cuoco.aTe Co., Dept. J-2, WILKES-BARRE, Pa. 


ws 


NEW WAYS TO USE FRESH, CRISP 
PLANTERS MIXED NUTS AND CASHEWS 
Date Cruncuies... Stuff pitted dates with 





BRIGHTEN FOOD FLAVORS WITH PLANTERS ALL-PURPOSE OIL 


Tasteless itself, Planters Oil acts like a liquid seasoning to wake up the taste of other 
foods. Use whenever you need oil or shortening, or try these ideas: PLANTERS CHICKEN 
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KEEP PLANTERS COCKTAIL PEANUTS. 


READY TO SERVE FROM THE VACUUM CAN 


No fixin’...no fussin’... just open and eat, 
or try these treats: Oxttve Nur SPREAD... 
Chop % cup each, stuffed green olives and 
salted Cocktail Peanuts. Blend into a package 
of cream cheese, moisten with milk and serve 
on toast rounds. PLANTEers Nut Nies... Balls 
of your favorite cheese spread, garnished with 
Planters Peanut halves. 


plump Planters Cashew Nuts. PLANTERS ... Brown floured fryer pieces in Planters Oil. Put in covered pan; baste with mixture 
WatporF Savap ... For flavor variety, make _ of % cup milk, 2 tablespoons Planters Oil, % teaspoon paprika; bake 50 minutes at 350°; 
your favorite Waldorf Salad recipe with remove cover, baste and brown 20 minutes more. PLANTERS SALAD DREsSING ... Mix 
Planters Mixed Nuts. and shake well 1 cup Planters Oil, 6 tablespoons vinegar, 1 teaspoon salt, % teaspoon 


Planters Products are also made and sold in Canada. mustard, % teaspoon white pepper. 
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cooked for us. I soon graduated to a WF 
chair. Duff, dressed in a black cloak. 
white silk scarf and top hat, would whe 
round London. I would be in my trousf’, 
“best,” diademed in seed pearls for pa 
Both of us would be mackintoshed for ¥ 
Immediately after the war taxis were s¢ 
and together we would wheel all over Lo 
to dinners, to plays, and- pride ourselvye 
arriving first. The quartet I had love 
Chirk came to play for me, and Olga 
would sing. Artur Rubinstein, too, 
play us the things we clamored for—Ch 
and Albéniz. Once he hired a hearse to t 
port me in my chair to a concert in 
stead. It was too far for Duff to push me 
sides, Duff never really liked music; he 
ferred silence. We did some ente 
Max Beaverbrook and Edwin Montagu 
Winston came to dine, and Iris Tree retu} 
from America with her charming husb¥~ 
Curtis Moffat. ca 
In my chair on Saturdays and Sunday) 
went house hunting, chiefly in Bloomst 
which I had always fancied for its Geor¥™ 
houses and tree-shaded gardens, and theif 
Gower Street we found one. My mothér 
only approved but longed to get her c 
hands on plans for improvements. 
she was realizing that a daughter depen 
and poor gave her more scope for help 
invention than the others who lived secut}™ 
their married estates. In my eyes the ha 
was beyond compare. It had particularly bf 
tiful Adam chimney pieces and rounded 
ners to the large-windowed rooms. A ¥ 
knocked down left a spacious hall. There 9’ 
a dining room on the ground floor givin; 
to a strip of garden with four forest p} 
trees. The polished stone stairs had a ch. 
ironwork banister. There was a dray 
room whose three sash windows lookec: 
to the street—one eighteenth-century roy 
flecting the opposite houses. On the gaf 
side was a library lined with bookshelves, | 
signed with broken pediments by my moi 
Above were two more floors. But what g} 
the house a unique character was that we ¥ 
able to crash through to the first floor of| 
house next door, and there I had my bedrej. 
and a drawing-room-sized bathroom. 
later when my son was born we cra 
through again into the house beyond 
made a bedroom and sitting room for Dufil, 
The furniture and books and linen and. 
ver were distributed about. The fat ché| 
bought beds and brooms. I had my dear Wa! 
and Duff his Napoleonic manservant 
brook. A housemaid and cook were hit} 
also a “‘tweeny.”’ Our rent was £90 a year, Wh 
£100 added for the extra floor. The lease 
fifty years had cost £750, which included | 
decorating and the fixtures. We had what 
considered the minimum of servants, five} 
the two of us, and we had £1300 a year. }} 
mother helped me to paint my huge bathro¢} 
We took a tracing of a Chinese paper at E 
voir and together on ladders we painted | 
white trees and birds and cages and butt) 
flies on a pale green ground. It had a maf, 
perspectived balustrade and, as at Belvoir 
marbled dado. The bath was hidden i 
lidded coffer marbled to match. There wer 
large sofa, a pretty fireplace and gilded log 
ing glasses. The Dame aux Cameélias gé 
and-turquoise bottles and brushes and bo} 
lay on the Chinese Chippendale table wh} 
the handsomer, less-loved dressing set loo! 
too big and too grand for the bedroom. 
the floors were carpeted white to the wall 
felt a queen in a fairy story and could not 
for more. \ 


a 
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Never were two people as happy, but 
must not rest on our laurels. Duff had alwaj 
had political ambitions, but for him to lea! 
the Foreign Office needed money. Max Bé 
verbrook had been helpful and had comm 
sioned four articles for his new Sunday E 
press. Duff had written them for me. I hi 
agreed to be editor of a paper called Fem 
that was short-lived, but I was only a figui 
head and had no hand in its death. I felt afi 
tune was to be made in America if I had 
nerve to seek it. But what would Duff do whi 
I worked for it in Hollywood? He could wri 
his projected book on Talleyrand; but 
could he write? I never had enough fail 
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self or in those I loved. I could not believe 
his powers of oratory which he assured me 
had, nor in his pen to write anything but 
es and poems and letters of love. Still we 
ked a lot about “the plan” and meanwhile 
pt our eyes and ears open for opportunity. 
Mine saw and heard a man who arrived one 
starred day. His name was well known be- 
use his brother was successful and re- 
ected. He suggested, to my delight, that I 
ould be director of a company he was float- 
x to distill English roses into essence. What 
wuld be more alluring? I accepted gladly and 
d I thought £200 a. year would be splendid 
y. Whom else did I know who would like to 
| a director? ‘Viola Tree, of course. She 
‘es next door.” 
jiola gleefully said yes. Poor ignorant 
dls, the pair of us! Occasionally the gentle- 
n would blow in to tell me everything was 
oming to a start, and his colleagues had 
zgested that I might like to be chairman at 
extra £500 a year. Can a duck swim? Of 
e I would. Once he drew from his pocket 
samples of scent bottles and sprays and 
me to count my unhatched ducklings. 
He never called again. In his place came a 
\liceman with a subpoena, an order to be in 
jurt as witness in the case of a man obtaining 
bney under false pretenses. Irish blood fears 
e police. I flew to the telephone to warn 
ola, but the law had us in its arms and, 
mbling with fear of it, we sought out 
Iutchie” (St. John Hutchinson, eminent 
minal lawyer) to stand and watch for us. 
as quite humiliating. In court the prison- 
S appearance had changed from a man 
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We are not punished for our sins, 
but by them. ELBERT HUBBARD 
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out town to that of an old lag, collarless 
d unshaved, who could not have deceived a 
ild of four. How much money had I put 
to the company? None. How did I imagine 
tould be a director without shares? I didn’t 
ow. How had I been educated? At home. 
onfused and ashamed after this pijaw from 
2 magistrate, I left the court resolving to be 
ore careful, while the poor culprit was led 
ay to the cells. 

e lived above our means and were never 
debt. This marvelous achievement was due 

a reconciled and loving family, good 
ends, treats, foreign holidays, Paris jaunts, 
esses without bills (first Ospovat, later 
olyneux, Chanel and Patou). Blind to my 
tastic luck in these worldly ways, I did 
xt consider it wonderful. Clothes were only 
appings, and useful for our treats, but I could 
ve managed perfectly with my needle and a 
shion paper. 
T should have liked to have had a child. 
at I did not was a cloud in my bright sky. A 
cked and famous doctog had told me to 
andon hope. Another alarming one had ad- 
sed an operation. The third good and ex- 
‘rienced old accoucheur pooh-poohed the 
ers and advised a tonic cure at Luz St. 
uveur, where Empress Eugénie’s prayers 
T a prince imperial had been answered. 
mortified by its baths, she gave this little town 
the Pyrenees an iron suspension bridge over 
e little gorge, in gratitude for the birth of 
r son. 

There I thought I would go, and Duff and I 
ould drive down together in a car I had made 
r our needs. It was a cheap little machine, 
at boasted a Rolls bonnet. Moreover, the 
ck of the front seat let down to meet the 
at of the back and formed witha thick rub- 
1 mattress (made to order) a luxurious bed 
rt two. The equipment included sleeping 
igs (linen-lined), a case of cooking utensils, 
petrol-air lamp and a Primus stove—every- 
ing that I loved and that my poor Duff 
ated. 

Off we set into the spring weather, happy 
Igrims in search of a child. Never once did 
e sleep in my snug kennel car. The weather 
vored Duff’s choice and, beyond eating our 
ncheon once or twice in fields of Pyrenean 
arcissi, we sheltered in the inns of France. 





Luz was a gloomy little place and the cure 
filled one hour of the day, but unselfish friends 
came to solace me, the last of whom was 
Katharine Asquith. We read and wrote and 
talked and made expeditions. The first was to 
Burgos, where the armed Spanish police 
forced us to pay twice for our fares. Another 
was on foot twenty kilometers over the Cirque 
de Gavarnie into the Val d’Arezas, which is a 
poor man’s Grand Canyon. Over snow we 
trudged in great elation and slept in a cabin 
and returned next day triumphant wrecks. We 
dressed like palmers in wide straw hats with 
hoods beneath them to protect us from sun 
and wind. 
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pumpkin pie twice as nice. fa | 


Use America’s Finest Spices . .. McCormick-Schilling . . . 
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Then a last memorable trip to Lourdes, 
where our prayers were answered, mine for 
a child, Katharine’s for a conversion. 

We came home to Gower Street, happiness 
refound, sun shining through the shutters. 


[A son was born on September 15, 1929, 
and christened John Julius Cooper. Mean- 
while, “‘the plan’ had developed unexpectedly 
and far more expansively than Lady Diana or 
Duff Cooper could have foreseen. First there 
were two motion pictures, produced in Eng- 
land, in which Lady Diana was starred. Then 
she’ was chosen to play the Madonna, leading 
role in Max Reinhardt’s magnificent produc- 
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To Give Flavor-Magic to Holiday Meals! 


Try the savory Turkey Dressing recipe given 
here. But whatever your recipe use 
McCormick or Schilling spices for that extra 
spark which makes your dressing amazingly 
zestful, tasty, satisfying .. . Note the conven- 
ience of McCormick Minced Onion. All the 
real onion flavor with none of the work! 
Another great time-saver is McCormick or 


Schilling FLUFFY — instant mashed pota- 


toes. So easy, so delicious. Try them! 


a happy blend, which 
really gives old-time 
flavor to your pie. 
Insist on McCormick 
or Schilling spices— 


the finest. 





And for a “twice as nice” pumpkin pie use 


McCormick or Schilling Pumpkin Pie Spice, 


two great brands Reet 


known nationwide as Schilling spoons salt, %4 cup hot water. Stuff 





ONE FAMOUS EMBLEM —TWO GREAT BRANDS 
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tion of The Miracle, in New York. Critics 
called her “‘excellent.”” Duff Cooper’s career 
as a statesman was equally brilliant. Elected 
to Parliament, he held several cabinet posts, 
including Minister of Information in Church- 
ill’s wartime government. When Paris was lib- 
erated in 1944 he became British ambassador 
to France. He was knighted by King George 
in 1948 and elevated to the peerage by Queen 
Elizabeth as first Viscount Norwich in 1952. 
He wrote biographies of Talleyrand and Field 
Marshal Earl Haig, and several other books, 
including his autobiography, Old Men For- 
get, published two months before his death in 
1954— Ed.] END 


your turkey dressing... 
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McCormick Recipe of the month 
SAVORY TURKEY DRESSING 
For a 12 lb. bird prepare 12 cups 
(3 qts.) dry bread crumbs or cubes. 
Melt 1 cup shortening, use half butter 
for flavor, in large skillet. Add 1 cup! 
McCormick Minced Onion, cook until 
yellow. Add crumbs gradually, stirring 
to prevent burning. Turn into deep 

bowl. 


Mix into bowl 14% cups chopped celery 
stalks and leaves, % teaspoon 
McCormick or Schilling Ground Sage, 
¥% teaspoon McCormick or Schilling 
Black Pepper, 3 teaspoons McCormick 
or Schilling Poultry Seasoning, 14% tea- 


turkey loosely. 


©1958 McCormick & Co., Inc. 
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Mrs. Davidson makes a pretty party 


white carnation blossoms to a graceful 
bare branch, making a “carnation tree. 
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Mrs. Garrison Davidson tells her 


Jeti 


philosophy of entertaining to Nancy Crau sford Wood. 


“This casserole is our favorite ‘mystery dish,” says Mrs. Davidson. 

“You can’t possibly imagine, just from looking, how good it is!’ Big chunks 
of chicken, and avocado cubes, are baked in a superb sauce. Wild rice 
goes with this, and a tossed salad with Green Goddess dressing. 

Dessert is a big mound of lime sherbet with fresh or frozen strawberries. 


decoration for her hall table by taping red and 


> Red 
camellias float around the base of the tree ina 
shallow bowl “if I can get them,” she says. 


SEATED DINNER MENU 


FOR 6 


INDIVIDUAL 







LOBSTER SALADS 


FILLET OF BEEF SMITANE 
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SAUTEED 


EGGPLANT STRIPS 


CHEESECAKE 
OR 


COLD FRESH FRUIT 


IN SEASON 


COFFEE 


STUART 


BUFFET MENU 
FOR & 


CHICKEN-AND-AVOCADO into our wide hall, and use it as a buffet. We set up 


CASSEROLE 


WILD RICE WITH CELERY 


GREEN GODDESS SALAD on into the dining room. In warm weather we set up 


LIME SHERBET 


WITH STRAWBERRIES down. as tablecloths.” 
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For a seated dinner, Mrs. Davidson serves 
a salad first course—lobster salad on tomato rounds, 
garnished with water cress. Then comes 

a luscious rare fillet of beef with mushroom 

caps and green peas, and eggplant strips dipped in 
egg and crumbs and sautéed. Dessert: cream 
cheesecake, with cold fresh fruit as an alternate. 
Historic West Point plates add interest. 


I don't believe in the overgrown, unmanageable 
kind of dinner party where it’s impossible to intro- 
duce enough people to one another, and no one has 
a really good time,” says Mrs. Garrison Davidson, 
wife of General Davidson, superintendent at West 
Point. 

“But you might say that our house is ‘open house’ 
most of the time, whether it’s a big reception for 
President and Mrs. Eisenhower, or a crowd of 
cadets plus visiting team after a football game. For 
this kind of party I like to serve an enormous buffet 
of our favorite hors d’oeuvres and ‘snack’ foods, 
some hot, some cold, with a big baked ham or 
turkey, and a salad. People seem to love curried 
chicken salad on very tiny split baking-powder 
biscuits; a hot cheese dip for crackers and potato 
chips; chilled chunks of lobster with a spicy avo- 
cado dip.” 

General and Mrs. Davidson live with their 
children in a big, graceful white-brick house on the 
post, with a long veranda enclosed in early-nine- 
teenth-century ironwork. “One of the most im- 
portant rules I’ve learned about dinner parties is to 
put a ‘listener’ next to a ‘talker.’ This holds true for 
seated dinners where you can control the arrange- 
ment of the table, as well as for buffets. I try to in- 
troduce people who will get along well as early as 
possible at the start of a party. 

‘Another thing I’ve learned,” says Mrs. David- 
son, “‘is that it’s a good idea to plan party food with 
men in mind. Women like most things that men like, 
but the reverse doesn’t seem to be true. 

“Our dining table can seat sixteen comfortably; 
for a larger group, we move the dining table out 


six or seven small tables in the dining room with 
glasses and silver. Guests move from the living 
room out to the hall to serve their plates, and then 


the small tables in the garden, instead of the dining ‘ 
room, and use gaily colored striped sheets, cut 


Here are recipes for two of Mrs. Davidson’s fa- 
vorite party menus, plus some of her favorite hors 
d’oeuvres: CONTINUED ON PAGE 108 














You can do breakfast magic in a wink. Like topping hot cereals 
(oatmeal, and all of ’em) with the liquid golden-ness of Log Cabin Syrup. 
There’s nothing like its fresh maple sugar taste because Log Cabin is 
blended with real maple sugar. Serve cold cereal ’n fruit together with 
Log Cabin, too. Your family will love it! 


You can make a marvelous new ham glaze. Melt 2 tbs. 
butter in skillet; add 1 cup Log Cabin and 4 tsp. dry mus- 
tard. Simmer 5 minutes. Add 18-oz. can sweet potatoes. Cook 
5 minutes, turning often. Add 1 thick slice ham, 1 cup canned 


sliced apples. Cook 10 minutes, turning ham once; baste KS, 
potatoes and apples. Log Cabin really complements the meal! . ig 






With a little imagination...and Log Cabin Syrup 


wd 


You can cook these fluffy-light corn fritters in your skillet! 
Blend 1 egg and 44 cup milk. Add 1 cup pancake mix and stir until 
smooth. Fold in 1 drained 12-0z. can whole kernel corn. Drop by tea- 
spoonfuls into 1 inch of hot Wesson Oil. Cook 4 minutes, or until golden 
brown. Pour on Log Cabin for a fabulous treat. 


i ReaniepeRE POR 


iy You can give glowing interest to familiar desserts. Like 
pouring luscious Log Cabin over peaches and ice cream for a 
gourmet dish. Team ice cream and Log Cabin with other 
y fruits, too—pears, bananas, apricots, canned apples, pine- 
q apple. That delicate maple flavor goes perfectly with so many 
good things. No wonder it’s America’s favorite syrup! 


Recipes tested and approved by General Foods Kitchens. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106 
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CHICKEN-AND-AVOCADO CASSEROLE 


Have your butcher quarter a 6-pound capon. Put it in a large pot with 1 quart 
water, 1 medium-sized onion, cut up, several sprigs of celery, 1 tablespoon salt and 
14 teaspoon pepper. Simmer chicken until meat is tender. Remove from broth and 
cool. Take meat from bones, except wings and neck, and put bones, skin, wings 
and neck back into broth and simmer slowly for 4 hour, for a good strong stock. 
Strain the stock and cool. Skim off excess fat. In a saucepan, melt 2 tablespoons 
butter. Blend in 3 tablespoons flour. Stir in 1 cup stock and 1 cup light cream, 
stirring constantly until thickened. Add 14 cup grated sharp cheese, 14 teaspoon | 
salt, a pinch of rosemary and basil and a dash of hot pepper sauce. In the bottom 
of a casserole, place the meat and 14 pound sliced mushrooms that have been 
sautéed in a little butter. Sprinkle lightly with salt and pepper. Pour the sauce over | 
the mixture and bake, covered, for 25 minutes in a moderate oven, 350° F. Remove 
casserole from oven, add meat from 2 ripe avocados, diced. Return to oven and 
cook, covered, for 10-15 minutes, till avocado is warmed through. Just before 
serving, sprinkle top with 1% cup toasted slivered almonds. Makes 8 servings. 







































GREEN GODDESS SALAD 


Blend together 14 cup mayonnaise, 14 cup each chopped parsley and commercial 
sour cream, 3 tablespoons tarragon-flavored vinegar, 2 teaspoons lemon juice, 
1 ounce anchovy paste (4 teaspoons) and 1 peeled and crushed clove garlic. Break 
up enough of your favorite greens (lettuce, romaine and chicory) to make ap- 
proximately 2 quarts greens. Toss with the dressing. Makes 8 servings. 


WILD RICE WITH CELERY 


Wash 11% cups wild rice and cook according to package directions. Cut enough } 
celery stalks crosswise to make 1 cup celery crescents. Cook in boiling salted water | 
15 minutes or until tender. Drain. Drain rice. Toss together celery, rice and sea= 
sonings (salt, pepper and butter to taste). Makes 8 servings. 


| 


LOBSTER SALAD 


: 

: 
Cut the meat from 4 medium cooked lobsters or 4 medium frozen lobster tails, 
cooked, into small pieces—or use 4 six-ounce cans lobster. You'll need 5 cups, or 
about 114 pounds, of the cooked lobster meat. Add 34 cup minced celery, 1 tea= 
spoon chopped onion, the juice of 14 lemon, 24 cup mayonnaise, and salt and pep=- 
per to taste. Chill well. Serve as a first course on individual plates—a mound of} 
salad on a slice of tomato, with lettuce and water cress. Makes 6 servings. 


ee 
FILLET OF BEEF SMITANE | 


Trim the fat from a 3-pound fillet of beef. Rub beef with 3 tablespoons butter and 
season with salt and pepper. In a roasting pan heat 14 cup butter and add 44 cup 
each chopped celery and chopped carrots, 2 tablespoons each chopped parsley and 
peeled and chopped onion, 1 tablespoon grated lemon rind and 1 peeled and 
crushed clove garlic. Place the beef in the pan and roast in a moderate oven, 
350° F., 25 minutes for rare and 35 minutes for medium, basting at least 3 times "| 
with the vegetable mixture. Then place the meat on a hot platter and keep warm. © 
Remove all but 2 tablespoons fat from the pan, blend 1 tablespoon flour into that 
which remains and cook, stirring, until the reux is brown. Carefully blend in 14 
cups each commercial sour cream and heavy cream and cook, stirring vigorously, 
until the sauce is hot, smooth and thickened. Taste and reseason if necessary. 
Strain the sauce and serve over the meat, or pass separately. Makes 6 servings. ~ 


eet 


COCKTAIL LOBSTER DIP 


Peel 1 large avocado, remove seed, and mash or put through ricer. You should ~ 
have about 11% cups of avocado. Combine with 14 cup commercial sour cream, 2 
tablespoons prepared horse-radish, 2 teaspoons grated onion, 1 teaspoon salt, 4 
teaspoon monosodium glutamate and 4 teaspoon hot pepper sauce. Blend well 
and chill. Serve as dip for chilled bite-sized pieces of lobster. Makes about 2 cups. 


ee 


CHILI CON QUESO 


Sauté 34 cup finely chopped onion and 1% cup finely chopped green pepper in 1 
tablespoon butter until soft. Melt 1 pound processed American cheese in a double 


fun Li) fix : wrap olives in % strip bacon, bake or boiler and stir in the onion and green pepper, 1 four-ounce can finely chopped 
pimiento with liquid, 1 teaspoon chili powder and 4 teaspoon garlic powder. 


broil until bacon is done. Serve hot. Quick, delicious! Serve hot as a dip for crisp crackers or potato chips. Makes about 3 cups. 


Qu portea 
SHRIMP REMOULADE 
DAN Shell and devein 3 pounds cooked shrimp. Combine 114 cups salad oil, 1 cup 
j prepared mustard, 14 cup white wine vinegar, 2 teaspoons each salt, paprika.and 


add dash t ish! hot pepper sauce. Beat until well blended and add 2 chopped hard-cooked eggs, | 
2 ash to any aisn. cup finely chopped celery, 4 cup finely chopped parsley, 2 tablespoons chopped 
scallions and 1 tablespoon finely chopped green pepper. Add the shrimp and toss 
well. Cover and place in the refrigerator for at least 12 hours. Stir once after about 
4 hours and again an hour before serving. Drain off any extra marinade and serve 

in a bowl, with plenty of toothpicks, as an hors d’oeuvre. 





its the natural mate 
for every meat... | 
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“Tempting with Ham Steak” i 


Ocean Spray Cranberry Sauce 
gives you 


14 Vitamins 
and Minerals 


plus more natural A oo 
fruit pectins than | 
oranges, apples, 
bananas or any 
other fruit! 









Serve Ocean Spray every day— 


supplement meat the natural way! 


And for a wonderfully refreshing way 
to start a meal serve chilled, tempting 
Ocean Spray Cranberry Juice Cocktail. 


— it’s the natural mate for every meat! Ocean nourishment to a meal. This sparkling-good sauce 
Spray adds a special-occasion goodness to meat _jells naturally — gives you vitamins, minerals and 
| loaf, hamburger and stew, as well as to roasts... natural fruit pectins that belong in your diet every 


Ocean Spray’s tangy... bright... sparkling-good Ocean Spray adds a healthy helping of good | 
| CRANBERRY SAUCE | 


| 
\ 
| 
{ 
| 


\ 





perks up the delicate flavor of poultry, pork, veal 
or fish... does wonders for frozen meat pies and 
TV dinners, too. And (nutrition experts now tell us) 


day. Keep Ocean Spray Cranberry Sauce in your 


refrigerator, ready to make any main dish extra- 
bright — extra-nourishing! 





Ceean Spray 


CRANBERRY SAUCE 
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THE TWO LIVES OF DOCTOR STRATTON 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52 


**He wouldn’t dare tell you how to run your 
service,” Harvey had said, and now in the res- 
taurant he said it again: ““G. G. Jones wouldn’t 
dare tell you how to run your service.” 

“Oh, no? Don’t bet on it. Let me tell you 
this, Harve. When you take over in the sum- 
mer, don’t antagonize G. G. Jones.” 


sal SEG.” 
“TI hope so.” Dr. Leighton glanced at his 
watch. “It’s getting late. Harve, how do you 


get along with our dear superintendent?” 





This is 


“Me? I’ve never had ten words with him. 
His Majesty just shoves me out of the way 
when he’s in a hurry. I’m not important 
enough to be talked to.” 

“You are now.” Dr. Leighton looked grim- 
mer than usual. ““Watch your step, boy. No 
windmill tilting.” 

“No, sir.” 

“Will you take another tip from an old 
man?” 

“Certainly.” 
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that pops so crisp, — 
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so tender, “s delicious, 






every time! 
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“When you get into a jam, imagine you ve 
called me for advice. Figure out my answer. 
Then do the opposite.’’ Dr. Leighton laughed 
comfortably. ““‘The way you always do.” 

“T’ll remember.” 

Dr. Leighton swayed his bulk erect. “Give 
Jane my best. We'll send you a ‘Wish you were 
here’ card every now and then.” 

They shook hands solemnly at La Walks s 
canopied entrance. 


When Harvey reached his office, Mrs. 
Stanley, the office nurse, offered her usual 
cheerful greeting. He walked through the 
empty waiting room to the suite he shared 
with Paul Berger. Paul was a cardiologist. 

The interoffice communicator buzzed and 
Harvey picked up the phone. It was Mrs. 
Stanley. “I'll bring in the appointment book,” 
she said. 

She collected scattered papers from his desk. 
“It’s going to be a busy afternoon.” 

“Two patients?” 

“Four. One is new. Be your usual charming 
self and we'll deliver all the Townsend 
Agency’s models.” 

“A model! Book her right now for a 
Caesarean.” 

“Unh-unh. Those tall slim ones are as big 
as all get out. When I was at Crandel, I re- 
member mi 

Harvey interrupted her. “Quiet, woman. I 
have news for you. Leighton has given me the 
service for the summer. He’s going abroad.” 

In a flash Mrs. Stanley bent over and kissed 
him. “Congratulations.” 

Harvey whirled and extended his arms. 
“Do it again,” he said. 

“Shame on you. I'll tell 
Jane.”’ Her thin face shone 
with excitement. ““Were you 
joking—I mean about the 
service?” 

“You know better than 
that.”” Harvey suddenly was 
very serious. “Tell me, 
Elaine,” he said, “do you 
think—I mean, can I do a 
good ——”’ He floundered helplessly. 

“Dr. Stratton, for years I’ve watched obste- 
tricians come and go. The good and the bad.” 
Mrs. Stanley drew up. “There’s no man I’d 
rather see head my old maternity floor.” 

“Thanks, Elaine. Thanks a million.” Har- 
vey, deeply touched by her loyalty, sought 
refuge in levity. “I love you too.” 

“Love, my foot. You’re a slave driver. Look 
at these appointments and stop wasting my 
time.” 

Harvey handed the book back to his nurse. 
“O:K. Let's go." 





marriage. 


Wren Harvey walked into the examining 
room, Mrs. Stanley was helping a white- 
gowned woman off the scales. In the corner 
a harnessed Seeing Eye dog anxiously watched 
the proceedings. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Gold. How is Betsy 
behaving these days?” 

His patient turned blind eyes toward the 
sound of his voice. ‘“‘We’ve both been acting 
like perfect ladies.” 

‘Maybe Betsy has. She’s well trained.” The 
dog wagged her tail. ““You’re probably still 
as fresh as paint.” 

*“Maybe I am, doctor,”’ Mrs. Gold acknowl- 
edged as she laboriously lifted her pregnancy- 
swollen body onto the examining table. “It’s 
a survival mechanism.” 

Harvey wrapped a blood-pressure cuff 
around his patient’s arm. ““With this kind of 
pressure you'll survive for a couple of cen- 
turies.” 

The routine of prenatal examinations was 
scrupulously adhered to. “You'll do. Turn 
over, Florence, I'll give you your last injec- 
tion.” Mrs. Stanley offered him the penicillin- 
filled syringe and Harvey injected the mixture. 
“Hurt?” 

““No more than usual. Does that finish off 
my anemia?” 

“It’s a thing of the past. Climb back into 
your clothes and you can ask me your usual 
string of questions in the consultation room.” 

Harvey wrote up Mrs. Gold’s chart while 
he waited for her. Nine intramuscular injections 
for anemia. How can a smart woman swallow 
such tripe? I wonder if she really has. 
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It is always incomprehen- 
sible to a man that a woman 
should refuse an offer of 
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LADIES’ HOME JOURNAS 


Mrs. Gold and her dog entered the room as 
he finished his notations. “Come right in.”) 
Harvey sprang up and guided her to the chair 
which faced his desk. “Your expected date o 
confinement is only two weeks away. It’s time 
we had a little talk.” 

“I’m ready.”” Mrs. Gold spoke confidently, 
but Harvey hadn’t missed the tightening of her 
lips and the quivering cheek muscles. 
Come off it, 
frightened you wouldn’t be normal. Just re- 
member you're not doing anything unique 
A billion other women have gone through the. 
job O.K. and you'll do the same.” 

“You'll be with me all the time?” she asked 
quickly. 

“Every minute. And you won't feel a thingy 
I promise full sedation. You’re entitled to it.” 

She sighed and patted the dog’s head. “I'll 
be all right if you’re with me.” 

“T know, I know.” Harvey spoke hurriedly. | 
Praise always made him uneasy. 


Ms. Gold arose, her unseeing eyes seemed | 
to search his face. “My baby won’t be like mc?” | 

““No,” he told her gruffly. “I’ve told you no 
a hundred times. On your way, mom.” 


chart. Blind because of congenital syphilis, | 
What a shame, what a stinking shame! When 
aman messes up his own life, it’s one thing, but | : 
if his child has to suffer the consequences —— 

The textbooks said the plague wouldn’t af- 
fect the third generation. According to them, 
Florence’s baby would be free of all luetic 
defects, but midway in her pregnancy Harvey 


reaction had become pos- 
itive! Harvey had gone to- 
Crandel’s syphilologist. 

“T’ve seen it before, 
Harve.” Dr. Ben Lewis had 
puffed his big-bowled pipe 
methodically. “Actually it 
doesn’t mean a thing, the 
kid will be fine. But I'd 
take precautions.” ; 

“Such as?” 

“Nine repository penicillin injections; one 
half million units a shot. A series of injections ) 
can’t hurt her.” 

“No-o, but what am I going to tell her? 
She’s no fool and I'll bet her parents haven’ 
mentioned they had a venereal disease.” 

“That’s your worry.” 

Harvey had dreamed up the anemia yarn 
to cover the injections, and after the first sho 
her Wassermann became negative. He was 
confident Florence Gold’s baby would be free 
of the blood taint. 

His nurse’s voice ended Harvey’s musings. 
“Y ournext patient is waiting—Addie Stevens.” 

Harvey’s session with Mrs. Stevens went 
quickly and smoothly. “You're my girl,” he 
told her enthusiastically. ““There’s not a thing 
wrong with you.” 

“T have my troubles, doctor.” His patient’s” 
young face was comically solemn. “Dan has ~ 
the jitters.” 

““A not uncommon disease for fathers-to- | 
be.” 

““He’s always asking, ‘How are you, dear? 
Heartburn! Call Dr. Stratton immediately.’ 
And at night, if I get a leg cramp, it’s all I 
can do to keep him away from the phone.” 

They looked at each other for a moment 
and both began to laugh. 

“It serves the beast right,” 

“Dan’s not a beast. He’s only a—a —— 
Then she began to laugh again. 

“Exactly. Let’s keep him humble. He’ll | 
appreciate you more.” . 

“You're a dear, Dr. Stratton.” Mrs. Stevens’ } 
depression was a thing of the past. “You | 
understand me better than my own mother.” 

“Pregnant women are my passion and my 
hobby.”’ Harvey arose to show her out. 

Harvey returned to his desk, sprawled out 
in the swivel chair and tried to relax. He was: 
tired! 

“Mary Fenton just came in. She’s in a | 
hurry as usual.” Mrs. Stanley watched Harvey 
wearily straighten up. “Let her wait. I'll make 
you a cup of coffee.” 

Harvey shook his head. ‘Thanks, no, 
Elaine. If I really relax, we'll never get through | 
the afternoon. I'll see Mary now.” 

Mrs. Stanley shrugged her shoulders. 
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Harvey offered. 
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\ not thirteen.” 


proached? Be sensible, Mary.” 


| nowadays they’re minimal.’’ Harvey hesitated 
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“Hiya, Mary.’’ Harvey shook hands with 
his patient. ““What has Madison Avenue’s 
avorite public-relations gal on her mind?” 
“The same old complaint.’’” Mary Fenton’s 
obile face executed an astonishing grimace. 
“The new pills stink. My last period almost 
illed me.” 

“No change at all?” 

“Worse, if anything. Harvey, what’s going 


‘to become of me?” Mrs. Fenton was deadly 


serious. “I can’t take it any more.” 

_ Harvey told her with equal gravity, ““You’ve 
had the works. Dope, hormones, relaxants, 
and now the antiedema drugs. We’ve reached 
the end of the conservative rope.” 

“Hysterectomy?” she whispered. 

“No!” Harvey pounded the desk. “Some 
day, when you come to your senses, I’m going 
to deliver you.” 

“That'll be the day. Bill would leave me.” 

“Find another Bill if he feels that way.” 

“You're joking.” 

“Not me. I don’t care how much money 
you two make. Without kids you’re only 
existing.” 

“Look who’s talking.” 
“Jane and I have been married three years, 


“Let’s not get into that again,’’ Mary sighed 
wearily. ““Maybe in a couple of years.” 

“Oh, sure. In between advertising cam- 
paigns.”’ Harvey knew he was butting his head 
against a stone wall. “I wasn’t thinking hys- 
terectomy. Presacral resection is the next 
logical step. It’s a nerve-severing operation.” 

“Oh.” Mary braced against the back of her 
chair. ““What comes out?” 

“Nothing. I cut the sensory nerves which 
run from the pelvis, and you’re free of men- 
strual pain forever.” 

‘An incision and a scar?” 
“How do you think the nerves are ap- 


“What can go wrong?” 
“There are the usual- anesthetic dangers; 


for a moment knowing how tense his patient 
was. “I could miss some of the nerves. If I 
did, the procedure would be a flop.” 

“Not you.” She arose and extended her 
hand to Harvey. “It’s a deal, professor. I'll 
talk to Bill and let you know when.” 

“Just like that?” 

“That’s the way I do business,’’ Mary said 

cheerfully. 
Harvey shook his head in wonder as he 
watched Mary walk out of the room. Career 
women could be a pain, but they did have 
compensating qualities. The operation was in- 
dicated. Medicine didn’t have the answers to 
dysmenorrhea—painful menstruation. In 
Mrs. Fenton’s case, only surgery would enable 
her to live a normal life. 


Harvey snapped on the intercom. “Elaine? 
Send in your model.” 

“Mrs. Stratton is on the phone. Will you 
talk to her first?” 

“Sure thing. . . . Hello, Jane? Why aren’t 
you bending over a hot*stove?” 

“T was, professor. How are you feeling?” 

“Numb, thank you.” 

“Poor boy.’’ Harvey heard her laugh. 
“Catch your second wind. We’re having com- 
pany for dinner tonight.” 

“Oh, no! Who’s coming?” 

“Mother and dad.” 

“Tl manage somewhow. Fix me one of your 
Thunderbolts.” 

“There’s a batch in the refrigerator.” 

“Good girl. Did ! ever tell you that I loved 
you?” Harvey hung up, smiling. “O.K., 
Elaine,” he said into the intercom. “‘Let’s have 
the last victim.” 

“This is Mrs. Lybolt, doctor,” Mrs. Stanley 
announced a tall young woman. 

“Sit down, Mrs. Lybolt.’’ Harvey gave his 
new patient an appraising glance as they 
shook hands, marveled at the sameness of 
fashion models. This girl was a typical five- 
foot-seven, one-hundred-ten-pound size eight. 
The latest hairdo framed an oval face trained 
to immobility. When she spoke only her lips 
moved. 

“Now the questions.”’ Harvey picked up his 
pen. Past history, dates, all the pertinent data 
an obstetrician needs to evaluate his patient’s 
mental and physical state were transferred to 


the record card. The routine of a first parental 
visit went smoothly. So much so that Harvey 
complimented Mrs. Lybolt on her co-opera- 
tion. ““Anyone would think this is your sixth 
pregnancy.” 

His patient slid off the table and adjusted 
her slip. “I read a book last week. You did 
everything you were supposed to.” 

“Thanks. After you’re dressed we'll have a 
little talk.” 

Mrs. Lybolt entered the consultation room 
with a slip of paper in her hand. “I’ve some 
questions for you, doctor.” 

“Fire away.” 

“How long can I work?” 


“That’s up to you and the agency. As far 
as I’m concerned, you can keep at it until you 
go into labor.” 

““My husband wants to know when —— 
She hesitated until Harvey rescued her. 

‘Again it’s no concern of mine. There’s no 
time limit.” 

“Robert will like that. What sort of vitamins 
do I take?” 

“No kind.” 

**The book said ny 

“Burn the book,” Harvey told her. “The 
food in this country is rich in everything a 
pregnant woman needs.” 

‘“‘All my friends took medication.” 
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Harvey sighed his defeat. “Ill write you a 
prescription. We mustn’t be different.” 

“You're not being nice, doctor.” 

“Just truthful.” 

““No vitamins, I may work and my husband 
stays happy.’ Mrs. Lybolt shook her head. 
“It’s not what I read.” 

They arose and shook hands. “You talk 
the way my grandfather used to, Dr. Stratton, 
but maybe all doctors are like that.” 

““Your grandfather?” 

‘**Kinda pompous.” 

Mrs. Stanley looked unhappy when she en- 
tered the consultation room a few minutes 
later. ““You’ve lost her,’ she announced 
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glumly. ““Ma’am Lybolt said she'd let me 
know, when I asked what day would be con- 
venient for her next visit. I know the signs.” 

“What did I do wrong?” Harvey shook his 
head in bewilderment. 

“Did you joke a little with her?” 

“T was too tired.” 

“Did you talk down to her as if you were 
lecturing interns?” 

Harvey half grinned. “I am pedantic.” 

The cap on Mrs. Stanley’s head seemed to 
require considerable adjusting. “Sometimes 
you treat this birth business too casually. 
Babies are the biggest thing in a woman’s 
life. They’re not scientific phenomena.” 
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“I’m to gush over the girls?” 
“A little wouldn’t hurt.” 


Harvey looked at his watch as he stepped 
out of the elevator. Jane’s parents weren't due 
for three quarters of an hour. “I’m home,” he 
announced loudly. 

“You have fifteen minutes to clean up, pro- 
fessor.”’ Jane called back. ‘Then you’re to fix 
the drinks.” 

Harvey walked through the dinette and 
pushed the kitchen door open. “No Thunder- 
bolts, no work.” 

His wife turned around from the platter 
which she had been arranging. “Only one. 
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I want you useful. They’re in the refrigerator.” 
She looked at him more closely. “You are 
tired, aren’t you? Sit down somewhere, Harve. 
Ill pour you one.” 

Harvey intercepted her before she reached 
the box. His arms encircled her. 

Jane’s normally pink-and-white complexion 
reddened a shade or two. “Just when I’m 
busy. For shame.” The shine of her brown 
eyes belied the words. ““Go make yourself 
pretty,” she said with her mouth close to his 
ear. ““Up at one A.M., an operation and a ses- 
sion in the office—I’m glad I married a healthy 
country boy. Too bad he didn’t come equipped 
with enough common sense to keep away from 
a specialty which works him to death and pays 
off in buttons.” 

“Nice to be appreciated.”’ Harvey hurried 
out of the kitchen, too tired for arguments. 
The doorbell rang while Harvey was fum- 
bfing with his tie. He hurried the knot into 
place and slipped on his coat. Jane’s mother 
and father were there when he stepped into 
the living room. 

“Congratulations, Harvey! You made it.” 
Mr. Potter’s heavy face wrinkled in a broad 
grin. “‘Last time you were baby snatching at 
Crandel and arrived for the coffee. The time 
before, you left after the soup.” 

““Now, boys, keep it peaceful.*’ Mrs. Potter 
kissed Harvey. 

“Son, pour me one of Jane’s thunder-and- 
lightning drinks,” Mr. Potter said. 

Harvey walked to the small table which 
served as a bar. “Bourbon and branch water 
for you, Mr. Angina.” 

“A specialist in obstetrics and gynecology 
shouldn’t meddle with heart 
disease.” 

Harvey looked up. “‘Let’s 
leave it to Jane, dad. What 
do you say?” 

Mr. Potter blinked. “You 
fight dirty.” He nodded to- 
ward his wife. “I can handle 
Grace, but Jane ——” 

Jane came into the living 
room, took off her apron 
and greeted her parents. His 
wife’s pink-and-white complexion and her dark 
brown hair did things to Harvey—nice things. 

“You're not taking proper care of Harvey.” 
Mrs. Potter frowned at her daughter. “He 
looks all in.” 

““Harve does it all by his little self, mother. 
Ask him where he was this morning between 
one and six.” 

“T operated for Jack Hall in a sanitarium on 
Long Island. It wasn’t obstetrics this time. 
A ruptured ectopic. It was close, but she 
should make the grade.” 

“Will you get paid?” Jane’s voice began to 
rise. “If it isn’t Dr. Hall, it’s Dr. Small or Dr. 
Ball. They all want Harve in a hurry, but when 
it comes to the check, we wait for months.” 

“Now, Jane,” Mrs. Potter said mildly, 
“consultations are important. They mean 
Harve’s ability is respected.” 

“If they were his own patients it would be 
different,” Jane snapped. “He'll never see 
these women again. That’s no way to build a 
practice.” 

“Jane is trying to say I should go into gen- 
eral practice in Bellvale.”” Harvey shook his 
head wearily. “Lots of patients, plenty of 
money, minimum responsibility.” 


Mices nothing wrong with making a good 
living easily. Mother Stratton keeps writing us 
Bellvale’s a popular summer resort now and 
it’s still growing. The doctors all do well.” 

“What happened to your father’s office, 
Harve?” Mr. Potter asked. 

“Its up for sale. We’ve had a couple of 
good offers. That’s why Jane’s raising Cain.” 

“You're darn right I'm upset.” Jane ap- 
pealed to her parents. ““Harve’s been knock- 
ing his brains out in New York for three years 
trying to specialize. If his dad’s office goes, 
we'll be stuck here forever.” 

“Harve has a right to make that decision,” 
Mr. Potter said. “You're not.starving.” 

“We're not getting any younger. When 
you'd been out of school nine years, how 
much were you earning?” 

“It's not the same thing,” Harvey pro- 
tested. “I put in a three-year residency, then 
there was the Navy for three years.” 
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In the game of tennis, both 
players use the same ball; 
but one of the players is 
better than the other. 
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Jane’s lips set stubbornly. ““You’ve been 
doctor nine years.” | 
“What's got into you, Jane?” Mrs. Po 
exclaimed. “Jim and I never went on like tf 

He made the important decisions.” 

“Dad always earned a good living and ¢ 
money in the bank; we’re just getting by 
don’t like it.” | 

“If you had a little patience ——” Har 
spread his hands helplessly. “It takes time 
establish a specialty practice. A couple of yea 
more and we'll be doing all right.” 


The atmosphere lost its tension as they @ 
dinner. The table chitchat seemed to go on 
itself and Harvey let his thoughts wander, 
one sense Jane is right: we're certainly not ge 
ting rich. But why is she so impatient and we 
ried? Her family’s never been poor and 
knows the Bellvale property isn’t peanu 
Don’t I have the right to specialize ? : 

“Harvey! Mother is speaking to you.” 

He jerked back to reality. ““Yes, mothe: 

“‘We were talking summer vacation. 
you any plans?” 

He remembered his luncheon with I 
Leighton and said quckly, “Something He 
happened at Crandel; something really im 
portant.” 

““No vacation?” 

Harvey looked at Jane for a moment 
out speaking. The round lines of her cheeky” 
and chin were replaced by sharp planes an 
angles. “Not exactly. I don’t have to accept D 
Leighton’s offer.” 

“What offer, Harve?” 

“The old man’s going to Europe this sun 
mer—a ten-week trip. H 
wants me to take over 
obstetrical-gynecologic ; 
service at Crandel as tem 
porary director.” <i 

Mr. Potter exclaimec 
“Take it, Jane or no Jane 

“Daddy.” 

“Daddy, my foot.” 
Potter glared. ““Can’t 
see what this means? I 
Leighton’s close to retire 
ment age. When the question of a new ¢ 
rector comes up, Harvey will be the logics 
choice. Harvey’s getting a real break.” 

“You didn’t mention it before.”’ Jane shoe 
her head in bewilderment. 

“T didn’t think it was important—and 
haven’t made up my mind. Am ready for th 
responsibility?” 

“Ready?” Jane’s impatience sharpened he 
voice. “All the time you spend on the wards 
she said. 

“This is different.” 

“See, mother—my dashing husband! e 
the big chance comes along, he’s afraid.” 

“Jane!” Harvey flung his napkin down ar 
started to rise. 

“Wait, Harve, please.*’ Mrs. Potter reache 
across the table and put a hand on his shou 
der. She turned to her daughter. ‘Jan 
apologize.” 

“T’m not ten years old.” 

Grace Potter’s round face had lost its sot 
lines. ““You act as if you were.” 

Jane looked slowly around the table, starte 
to speak but couldn’t. With a sudden move 
ment she pushed back her chair and ran fron 
the room. The bedroom door slammed behin 
her, but not quickly enough to shut out th 
sound of sobbing. 

They looked at one another in disbelie 
until Harvey broke the awkward silence. “ 
sorry. She’s been under a strain.” 

“Is she pregnant?” Grace asked. 

“No. I'm sure not.” 

““Maybe she should be,” Mr. Potter 

“Nonsense, Jim.’ Mrs. Potter spoke sharp 
“It’s not a cure-all. What is the matter v 
her, Harve?” 

“Me, I guess,” Harvey said over the heavi 
ness in his chest. “She feels insecure.” 

“There’s no reason for it.’’ Grace shoo 
her head. 

Mr. Potter emptied his coffee cup and put 
down slowly. “Jane always needed reass' 
ance. Remember, mother, how she worried 
anything went wrong at school?” 

“You're no psychiatrist, Jim, and neithe 
am I. We can’t settle this in an evening. It wi 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 114 
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have to work itself out.” She rose heavily. 


“We'd better be going.” 
The Potters found their things and said 
good-by awkwardly. 


Harvey stared at the closed bedroom door. 
Why didwt I tell her about the directorship ? He 
opened the door. Jane was lying on their bed 
in a twisted sprawl. 

Harvey seated himself beside her. “I’m 
sorry about not mentioning Dr. Leighton.” 

“Tt’s not important.” She twisted her head 
until he could see her tear-bright eyes. “The 
way you three looked at me! Especially father. 
As if I belonged to nobody.” 

“T guess we were shocked.” 

“Tl apologize to you now, Harve. It was a 
stupid thing to say. The words just popped 
out of my mouth.” 

“The psychiatrists would say they were 
truly in your mind.” 

“Harve, only a part of me meant them. I 
love you.” 

“Sometimes you have a queer way of show- 
ing it.” 

“Sometimes I’m scared, Harve. Your non- 
chalance about money, about getting ahead 
in medicine, frightens me.”’ She sat up in bed 
and put her head on his shoulder. 

Harvey stroked her hair absently. 

“Harve?” 

“Yes, Jane.” 

“Put out the lights.” 

Harvey reached for the switch. In the dark- 
ness Jane drew him down to her. 


Harvey poured his second cup of coffee and 
sipped it gratefully as he planned his day. 
Today was the first of April and the start of 
two months of gynecological service at Cran- 
del. His obstetrical assignment had ended yes- 
terday and in the normal course of events, 
after his gynecological stint, he’d have been 
off service June and July, but Dr. Leighton’s 
European vacation had changed all that. 

Harvey looked out the window at the square 
of blue sky the apartment courtyard failed to 
block off. With any luck he’d get in some ten- 
nis. He made a mental note to call the courts 
and arrange for singles at four with the pro. 

There was warmth in Jane’s good-by kiss. 
She said. “Try and make it early tonight, 
please, Harve.” 

“O.K. Sixish.” 


I was a beautiful spring day—one of New 
York’s extra-specials. The drive across town 
offered only the usual traffic. Harvey was at 
the hospital in fifteen minutes. 

“Tenth?” asked the operator as Harvey 
stepped into the elevator. 

“Nine. I’m on gynecology this month.” 

Harvey was speculating on the possibilities 
of changing his tennis grip when he walked 
into the ninth floor’s doctors’ room. 

“Good morning, master. I await your 
orders.” 

Harvey pointed a warning finger at young 
Dr. Price, the gynecological resident. ‘‘Char- 
ley, 'm putting you on your good behavior. 
If you act up, I'll skin you alive.” 

“Well, if you put it that way ——” The 
resident’s even features broke into a smile. 
“You're a hard man, Dr. Stratton. I'll do my 
best.” 

“That’s better. Now, what’s the service 
like?” 

Dr. Price was suddenly serious. ‘“‘There’s a 
new admission you should see, a girl, eighteen 
years old, unmarried. She was admitted early 
this morning from the emergency room with a 
diagnosis of threatened abortion. The admit- 
ting physician made a note of possible criminal 
interference.” 

“What do you think?” 

The resident shrugged his shoulders. “‘She’s 
sick enough for it. She came in at three A.M. 
because she fainted. Temperature on admis- 
sion, a hundred and two point two degrees. 
This morning it’s a hundred and two point 
four. Slight vaginal bleeding. Her blood count 
is normal except for a moderate anemia and a 
mild leucocytosis. That’s it, boss.” 

“Sounds like a routine abortion, except for 
the temperature elevation. I'll go over her.” 

In spite of himself, Harve’s pulse quickened 
as he followed the resident down the corridor 
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2 nursing station. Taking over a ward 
“e was always exciting and challenging. 
r. Stratton. Welcome to GYN.” The 
bigse nurse’s broad Slavic face grew broader 
her smile. 
ow about a guided tour?” 
es, sir.”’ Miss Clarik picked up her ward- 
ds notebook. “Including this morning’s 
dmission, we have a census of eighteen.” 
\iave the new one until last. Let’s see the 
| ~ first.”” 
‘Birvey, at the head of his retinue of two, 
| - rounds on the entire ward service. A 
iced glance at a chart and a few words to 
atient and he kad‘an impression of the 
ial state of his charges. At the end of his 
‘Bphe was satisfied that Crandel’s standards 
(® being well maintained. 
‘Now for the prize package. Where is she, 
Clarik?” 
is way, sir. She’s a Miss Gomez. We 
her in one of the small privates because 
r fever.” 
e patient’s face, pale beneath her swarthy 
plexion, was set in stubborn lines. She 
‘Bed at his examination. The slight swelling 
lower abdomen, its tenderness and 
cular rigidity, told a story of internal 
ement. Her skin, hot and dry, spelled 
tion. 
Dr. Price tells me you’ve missed a period.” 
30 what?” Her dark 
searched his face. 
) not married,” she 
defiantly. 
didn’t ask you,” 
aid gently. “When 
ou begin to bleed?” 
ast night. I fell 
m some stairs. Are 
a policeman?” 
You know I’m not. 
here to help you. 
t’s a doctor’s job. If 
aren’t telling me 
truth, both of us 
be in trouble.” 
hat’s all I know. I 
down the stairs.” 
HHave it your own 
.” Harvey turned to 
ss Clarik. “Sheshould 
examined vaginally. We'll step outside 
e you set up.” 
What do you think, Dr. Stratton?” Dr. 
be asked as they waited in the corridor. 
he’s lying. There’s been interference. 
nt girl has pelvic peritonitis and I don’t like 
pulse.” 
Nith the assistance of his nurse and the 
dent, Harvey performed a complete vag- 
1 examination. “We aren’t dealing with a 
ntaneous abortion.” He turned to Miss 
ik. “That’s all for now. I'll write her 
ers.” 
3ack in the doctors’ room, Harvey carefully 
d the Gomez chart. “‘We’re in for trouble, 
arley. She hasn’t expelled the fetus yet; her 
mb’s still big. Whoever did the job slipped 
instrument in, hoping tg start labor. The 
ez girl didn’t go into labor, so here we 
betwixt and between. A little blood, no 
atractions and infection setting in. What a 
_— 
Penicillin and transfusions, Dr. Stratton?” 
“It’s all we should do now. With a break 
211 go into good labor and solve our 
oblem.” 


shines, 


tT. Price shook his head and reached for a 
sarette. “I hate waiting around.” 

“Oh, sure,” Harvey said with a wry grin. 
4 case like this tests a gynecologist’s judg- 
ent. There’s always the temptation to do 
mething. Now’s the time for supportive 
satment and nothing else. But if our hand is 
rced, we want her in good condition.” 
“You know best.”’ Dr. Price puffed a jet of 
n0ke toward the ceiling. “Shall J call the old 
an 2 

No. It’s my responsibility, but if Dr. 
2ighton comes in, tell him about her.” 
“O.K. Will you hang around?” 
“Not today. Ill keep in touch with Service.” 
m getting out of here, he thought. I’m going 
| play tennis. I need the exercise. 
| Harvey forgot his worries in the pace of a 
ame with the pro. Relaxed and free of ten- 
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sion, his tall frame and long arms gave him an 
advantage which he used mercilessly whenever 
he could come to the net. He had stepped for- 
ward to return a blasting serve when a bellow 
flowed over the floor: : 

“Dr. Stratton. Telephone.” 

“Dr. Price has been trying to reach you for 
the past hour.”’ It was Service speaking. ““Why 
didn’t you tell us where you were going? We’ve 
called all over town.” 


Harvey remembered guiltily that he hadn’t 
phoned in. “Sorry. My fault. What did he 
want?” 

“You're to call him immediately.” 

“Who won?” Dr. Price asked when Harvey 
apologized for not calling him sooner. ““That 
Gomez girl has been sour for the past hour, 
Dr. Stratton.” 

“Give it to me in English.” 

“T made rounds on her after lunch—about 
one o’clock. She looked pale and her pulse was 
too fast. I took her blood pressure. It was 
down to eighty.” 

“Did you start a transfusion?” 

“Immediately. She still looks terrible.” 

“Shock?” 

“Either that or the next thing to it. You’d 
better come over, Dr. Stratton.” 

“I’m on my way,” Harvey said; “Charley, 
you'd better alert the operating room.” 


Harvey was pushing 
the “In” button under 
his name on the doctors’ 
board when he heard a 
grunt behind him. 

“Welcome to Cran- 
del, Dr. Stratton. Did 
you enjoy your tennis?” 

“T thought I did. Now 
I’m not sure, sir.” 

“Dr. Price was un- 
happy, so I took a look 
at Miss Gomez for him.” 

“Thank you very 
much. What do you 
think of her?” 

Dr. Leighton took his 
time answering. “‘I 
didn’t do a vaginal ex- 
amination; your note 
was clear. She’s probably been to an abortion- 
ist, but what he’s done to her is another ques- 
tion.” 

“Tll take a second look.” 

“Til tag along.” 

Harvey realized for the first time that his 
chief was testing him; Dr. Leighton without 
a positive opinion would be Niagara Falls 
running upstream! The old man was being 
kind and cruel at the same time. Kind, because 
he didn’t bawl the daylights out of him; cruel 
in his close inspection of Harvey’s conduct of 
the case. Maybe “‘vigilant” was better. 

They found Dr. Price in the patient’s room 
supervising a transfusion. “Her condition is 
unchanged,” he said. “The blood isn’t doing 
a thing for her.” 

Miss Gomez was quiet now, she made no 
effort to speak. Extreme pallor, moist skin col- 
lapsed around her cheekbones, thready pulse 
and uneasy movements made Harvey’s diag- 
nosis for him. After a quick examination, he 
was doubly sure. 

“It’s an internal hemorrhage. Her uterus 
must be perforated,” he said. “Dr. Price, 
we're going in immediately.” 

“She’s in poor condition, sir, and she has 
a fever.” 

“Delay won’t help. Get the wheels turn- 
ing.” Harvey waited until the resident left the 
room. “I’m sorry, Dr. Leighton, she should 
have been done an hour ago.” 

The chief shook his head. “I had no inten- 
tion of operating when I examined her.” 

Harvey said flatly, “I’ve never seen a post- 
abortal rupture of a uterus produce a picture 
of hemorrhage, but there has to be a first 
time.” 

Harvey had the dressing room to himself as 
he changed to an operating suit. The chief said 
he wouldn’t have operated, he thought, Price is 
scared witless, but yow re leading with your chin 
because you're convinced the girl is bleeding to 
death. Harvey had seen cases where the womb 
had been penetrated by an unskilled abortion- 
ist but hemorrhage had been slight. In every 


instance the elastic musculature sealed off the 
hole. He rubbed his hand harshly against the 
grain of his beard as his uneasiness increased. 
If he opened this sick girl’s belly and found 
nothing, the operation might kill her. If he let 
her alone and she died, there’d be no criticism. 
The staff would say, *“Too bad, but what can 
you expect?” The situation would be entirely 
different if she died from an unnecessary oper- 
ation. Harvey straightened up. A man had 
confidence in his abilities or he wasn’t much 
of a surgeon. 

The operating floor’s office was a model of 
calm efficiency when Harvey entered. If any- 
one was under tension, he was concealing it 


Ilo 


beautifully. Dr. Leighton, in an observer’s 
gown, chatted quietly with Miss Polk, the 
operating supervisor. 

Miss Polk nodded and left the office. Dr. 
Leighton looked after her. 

There was a long silence before Harvey 
spoke. ““You said that you wouldn’t have 
operated.” 

Dr. Leighton looked at him sharply. “I was 
talking ebout her condition at the time | ex- 
amined her. When you saw her —— Harvey, 
how are your feet?” 

“Cold, if that’s what you mean. I'll admit 
I'll feel better if we find a drop or two of free 
blood in her belly.” 
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**A nice sentiment! But very understand- 
able under the circumstances.’ Dr. Leighton 
heaved his bulk off the desk. “If you don’t 
mind, Ill stand behind the anesthetist.” 

Dr. Leighton strode directly into the oper- 
ating room as Harvey detoured toward the 
scrub sinks, fumbled in the enameled canisters 
for a cap and mask. “I’m touched and flat- 
tered. Both residents scrubbing. To what do I 
owe the honor?” 

“Well, Dr. Stratton,’ began Bud Palmer, 
“it’s this way ~ Their laughter at his un- 
certain expression interrupted him. “All right, 
I wouldn’t bet a nickel on your diagnosis. I’m 
curious about what we’ll find.” 

“T don’t blame you.” Harvey squirted de- 
tergent on his hands. “The change in her con- 
dition makes the diagnosis. One set of ob- 
servations is useless. If you haven’t followed 
the case you wouldn’t see it my way.” 

“What does the chief think?” asked Dr. 
Price. 

Harvey shrugged his shoulders, tossed his 
brush into the sink and rinsed off his arms. He 
was feeling better now. Action is the surest 
cure for nerves. He shouldered his way into 
the operating room and a world of white 
bustle. 

“‘Whenever you say, Harvey.’’ Dr. Reader 
adjusted the anesthesia screen as he spoke. 
“I’ve started blood. She needs it.” 

Harvey shot a look at his chief. He would 
have sworn Dr. Leighton was smiling behind 
his mask. Gomez’s need for blood indicated 
internal hemorrhage. = 

“All set?” 





The scrub nurse nodded. The room was 
confidently quiet. Skilled technicians in ac- 
customed surroundings have no need for talk. 
They know that they know and they’re certain 
of their ability to cope with any situation that 
might arise. 

“The usual incision,” Harvey directed as 
the residents adjusted the drapes. “‘Scalpel, 
please.” Working with unhurried haste, Har- 
vey incised the abdominal wall and exposed 
the peritoneum. 


NEW ? choice of 2 REVERS 


“Pump ready,” Harvey ordered. Then he 
looked up at Dr. Leighton. ‘Real blue, sir.” 

The director’s growl was unintelligible but 
approving. 

After the peritoneum was opened and a lake 
of blood sucked out, Harvey turned the case 
over to Dr. Price. ‘‘Put a suture in the uterus, 
Charley. Pull it up.” 

The resident followed his suggestion and a 
gaping rent in the right side of the womb came 
into view. 

“A curette hole!’ he exclaimed. 
now, boss?” 

“Place a couple of Figure Eights around the 
puncture and close it up.” 

Dr. Price rapidly sewed up the abortionist’s 
mistake. “I think she’s still pregnant, Dr. 
Stratton. Feel the uterus.” 

Harvey gently palpated the turgid organ. 
“Soft. It’s a miracle, Charley, but I believe the 
curette missed the ovum and punctured the 
womb without destroying the fetus. Mr. Abor- 
tionist must have felt something had gone 
wrong and promptly quit.” 

“Ts it fair to allow the pregnancy to con- 
tinue growing in a patched-up womb? My 
Figure Eights might break open with the 
strain of the kid’s growth.” 

““A uterus heals lightning fast.” Harvey 
paused for a moment. “Besides, how’d you 
like to tell the next conference group you com- 
pleted the abortionist’s dirty work?” 

“Well—if you put it that way.”’ Dr. Price 
began to clamp the abdominal incision pre- 
liminary to sewing it up. “‘How many per- 
forated uteri have you had to deal with before 
this case?” 

“None.” 

Both men stopped operating to stare at him. 

“Get going. This isn’t a debating society.” 
Harvey mopped the field dry and placed clamps 
on the fascia. Then he lowered his voice. ““She 
should heal nicely and the growing pregnancy 
won't blow out your sutures.” As the skin 
clips were pinched into place, Harvey stepped 
away from the table. ““You two finish up.” 

‘Finished, Harve?” In the dressing room 
Dr. Leighton looked up from the magazine 
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he was reading. “I thought we’d better discuss 
procedure—the legal aspects.” 

“Oh.” Harvey hesitated for a moment. “It 
was a curette hole.” 

“T suppose so. Nice diagnosis. Did you look 
at the ehart before you began to operate?” 

“No, sir. Should I have?” 

Dr. Leighton shrugged his shoulders and 
grinned. “I made a final note. It was a dupli- 
cate of yours.” 


I, the comfortable silence which followed, 
Harvey wondered at the intricacies of being a 
chief. You tested your men but you backed 
them up. Benevolent despot and all that sort 
of thing. He had a lot to learn. “What about 
the legal aspects?” 

“T’ll talk to the superintendent. All abor- 
tions are reportable.” 

“T wouldn’t if I were you. She’s still preg- 
nant.” Harvey was enjoying himself for the 
first time that afternoon. 

“You're joking.” 

“No, sir. I had Price put a couple of Figure 
Eights around the perforation. Gomez may 
get away with it.” 

Dr. Leighton took offhis glasses and thought- 
fully polished them with a handkerchief. ““You 
probably did the right thing,” he admitted. 

“T’ll watch her closely.” 

“And say a prayer.”’ The director rose to 
his feet. “It’s nice to be young,” he said be- 
fore he strode out. 

The telephone rang and Harvey reached for 
it. “Dr. Stratton speaking. . . . Oh, it’s you, 
Elaine. What’s cooking?” 

“Your wife’s trying to locate you. Better 
give her a ring. She’s home. She sounded 
worried.” 

“Pll call her now.” Harvey jiggled the phone 
until the hospital operator cut in. “‘This is Dr. 
Stratton. Give me my home.” He waited im- 
patiently. “Jane? I got your message.” 

“‘Where are you?” 

“Just finished a case at Crandel,’”’ Harvey 
told her. 

“Mother called fifteen minutes ago. Dad 
had to leave the office. He felt ill.” 
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“Oh.” Harvey thought rapidly. “Chi - 
pain?” 

“Yes. He can’t catch his breath.” | i 

“Tl come right over. You call Mrs. Stanl}) « 


again. Tell her to locate Paul Berger. I wa 
him to meet me at your folks’ apartmen) 
“Hurry, please.” 
Harvey tore out of his operating cloth} 
Poor dad—attack number two is the tough o; 


von 


' 
be 
nn 
Harvey looked at his watch after parki ; 
the car in front of his in-laws’ apartme 
house. Almost six o’clock—Paul Berger sho} 
be upstairs. When Harvey stopped for 
emergency bag Mrs. Stanley had already 
cated Paul. That was a relief. A doctor 
treating his own family. Sentiment and g 
medical judgment don’t mix. 

“You’re here. Thank God!” In her anxi 
Mrs. Potter pulled Harvey into the apart eI) 
“Dr. Berger has given Jim a hypo, but | he 
keeps asking for you.’ 

“Take it easy, mom.” Harvey pushed } 
mother-in-law gently into a chair. “Stay pu 
rest a minute.” 

Paul Berger looked over his shoulder whi 
he heard the door open. His finger touched 
lips in a gesture of silence. “I gave hima sh 
of morphine fifteen minutes ago. The old b 
is half asleep now.” 

‘Another coronary?” 

Dr. Berger nodded. “‘Definitely. Probabl 
small anterior vessel this time. I'll take ¢ 
electrocardiogram tomorrow.” 

“What’s the prognosis?” | 1 

“T’ll stick my neck out—it’s good.” Harv}, 
sighed with relief. “‘Look here,” Paul warne) 
blue eyes shining earnestly behind ste 
rimmed glasses. ‘“You know second coronar | 
are tough, but your father-in-law finish’ 
what he was working on before he left t 
office. Then he drove himself home. It 
points to a minor block.” 

“Thanks, Paul. You're a lifesaver. Wh}, 
now?” a 

“I’ve ordered an oxygen tent. Tomorré) 
we'll start heparin and do the E.C.G. 
should be the usual three weeks of bed rest 
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)) “Dad stays home?” 
| “He probably could be moved, but you 
jnow what 'the nursing situation is at ic randel.” 
/ “It stinks. Jane and mom can pitch in at 
ome.” 

“Exactly. If you'll take my advice, the 
‘ospital is out.” 

“You're the boss. Will you talk to mother 
tow? I'll stay with him.” 

Paul collected his instruments and checked 
is patient before he left. “I’m sorry, Harve, 
ut it could be worse.” 

‘Harvey nodded absently and sat down at the 
jedside. Poor dad; from here in he’ll be waiting 
‘or the next attack—mother too. What a way 
10 live! 

. The door swung open gently and Jane tip- 

oed over to the bed. She was pale and drawn 
her eyes riveted on her father’s face. 

' “He’s in good shape.”’ Harvey gently drew 

rer to him. “‘A small block this time. Just like 

he last one. He’ll be out of bed in three weeks.” 
She wept softly, pressed against his shoul- 

ter. 

“Don’t let go, Jane. Mother needs bucking 

1p.” 

| “You're right.”” She moved away from him 

Ind dabbed at her eyes with a handkerchief. 

They were a subdued trio when they sat 
own to dinner late that night. The first nurse 

ad arrived and shooed them out of the sick- 

yoom. 
§ “That’s how it is,” Harvey said after he had 
dutlined a routine for them. ‘‘When the nurses 
z0 off, you two will take over. The medica- 
sions are simple and Paul will call twice a 
day. Dad should be out of bed in three weeks 
f we don’t run into complications. Another 
‘three weeks of house confinement and you 
can take him away somewhere for a long 
vacation.” 

“When can he go back to work again?” 

Harvey took a long time to consider his 

answer. “You know the score, mother.” 

_ Tears welled up in Grace Potter’s eyes. ‘“‘He 
jwon’t put up with it. Jim never was the man 
ito stay idle.” 

| “He'll have to learn,’ Harve said gently. 
| 
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They looked at each other without speak- 
ing. The thought of complete retirement for 
Mr. Potter was overwhelming. A pattern of 
living was vanishing. New problems loomed 
before them and each in his own way was try- 
ing to evaluate the change. 

The next few days were hectic ones. Jane 
and Grace alternately stayed with Jim and 
their presence soothed that irascible invalid 
who wanted no part of the nurses. His physical 
condition improved, but his temper was touchy. 
On the telephone, Jane confessed to Harvey 
two days later, ““‘He’s as bad-tempered as a 
buzz saw; snaps at the nurses and that tent. 
Dad swears he’ll get out of bed tomorrow if 
Dr. Berger doesn’t discontinue it.” 

“That’s natural, Jane. Don’t you think he 
realizes where he stands? Your dad is no- 
body’s fool. His working days are over. Don’t 
forget, your folks aren’t the richest people in 
the world. You can’t expect him to be Polly- 
annish.”” 

Her voice was subdued. “‘I just can’t picture 
dad doing nothing.” 

‘“‘Neither can he.” 


Jane broke the long silence that followed. 
“How do you like being a bachelor?” 

“Not too bad. I’ve had some offers; attrac- 
tive ones.” 

“Clear them with me first,” 
“I’m coming home.” 

“Hurry. I want my breakfast.” 

Harvey heard her laugh. “Get it yourself, 
bachelor. I’ll give you lunch, though. Are you 
going to Crandel this morning?” 

“I’m practically on my way now.” 

Harvey reached Crandel General thinking, 
Now if Gomez is O.K., it will be a beautiful 
morning. 

“Good morning, sir.” Dr. Palmer looked 
up from the chart he was completing. “‘She’s 
great.” 

“Miss Gomez?” 

““Of course.” 

“Has Dr. Leighton seen her this morning?” 

The resident nodded and closed the chart. 
“An hour ago.” 
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“What did the boss say?” 

Dr. Palmer stretched lazily, his face settling 
into a broad grin. ‘‘Gomez looked well 
enough to go home. The world is moving too 
fast for the old man.” 

“Dr. Palmer!” 

“O.K., I didn’t mean a thing by it,” Bud 
Palmer said. ‘“‘She was a spectacular case. 
Anyone would have to sit up and take notice.” 

“Someday, kid, you’re going to learn to 
keep your mouth shut.” 

“Yes, sir.” The resident fished a bent 
cigarette out of his pocket and straightened it 
carefully. ““This place gets me down.” 


A man must keep his mouth opena 
' long, long time before a roast pigeon 
flies into it. OLD PROVERB 


“Look here,” Harvey said, ‘“‘our service is 
second to none and I don’t see a thing wrong 
with the other departments.” 

“Crandel’s medical staff is all right. It’s 
G. G. Jones who balls up the works.” 

“The food is bad,” Harvey admitted. 

“Only the food?” Bud’s lips twisted in a wry 
grin. “Our quarters look like pigpens. Paint 
flaking off the walls, plumbing that doesn’t 
work, and we're always short of linen.” 

“That’s news to me.” 

“It isn’t to the medical students.” 

Harvey shook his head. “I can’t see why 
G. G. Jones wants to lower Crandel’s stand- 
ards.” 

Bud looked at him in astonishment. ““You 
can’t? Think of the money he saves.’ Harvey 
gestured helplessly. “It’s worse than that, sir.” 
Bud lowered his voice and glanced around 
quickly. ““You met my father, Dr. Stratton. 
Remember his business?” 

“Foods. The wholesale end.” 

“Right. Dad has been in the business thirty 
years and knows all the ins and outs. He says 
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it’s common gossip a firm can’t sell Crandel 
General a nickel’s worth of merchandise unless 
Jones gets his cut.” 

“You’re not just shooting off your mouth, 
Bud?” 

“Am I that kind of guy?” 


They looked at each other warily. “I’m 
not in a position to do a darn thing about it, 
Bud.” 

“Somebody has to get rid of that character.” 

“T could talk to Dr. Leighton. Maybe with 
this new information ——”’ 

“He’s in the building now. There’s a 
medical-board meeting going on.” 

‘““Now?” Dr. Leighton had warned him not 
to antagonize the superintendent. 

“If Dr. Leighton will speak to my father, 
I’d be happy to arrange it. The chief will cer- 
tainly get an earful.” 

“You win. You’re too vocal, or too young, 
or too something.” 

“SVeS) SinpeOle COULSe4 SIT. 2 ts 
looked like a cat finishing off a canary. 
thing you say, sir.” 

The phone rang. “Dr. Stratton speaking.” 

“Just a moment, please. The front office 
wants you.” Harvey waited through a series 
of clicks and rings. “Dr. Stratton? Mr. Jones 
wants to see you immediately.” 

“Who is this?” 

“Miss Forest; Mr. Jones’ secretary. You'd 
better hurry, doctor. Mr. Jones has an im- 
portant meeting scheduled in fifteen minutes.” 

“Speaking of the devil ” Harvey said as 
he hung up. ““Beelzebub wants me.” 

“No!” Bud stared at him. 

“Wonder what he’s up to.”’ Harvey looked 
at Bud, who shrugged his shoulders. When 
he opened the door of Mr. Jones’ office, stout, 
gray-haired Miss Forest looked up from a 
littered desk. 

“Dr. Stratton’s here,” she said into a com- 
munication box. “Yes, sir, I'll send him right 
in.” 

Harvey entered the inner office. Pine- 
paneled walls and soft carpets keynoted the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 119 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 117 
décor. Across the large room, before three 
stained-glass windows, an enormous desk 
served the superintendent. 

“Sit down, Dr. Stratton.” 

Harvey sat and watched Jones while he read 
a chart. The superintendent’s round face was 
pasty white except for a bulbous nose streaked 
_ by dilated veins. A thick lower lip, contrasting 
strangely with a knife-blade upper one, sup- 
_ported an unlit cigar. 

“T have several things to talk over with you, 
-doctor.”” Jones slapped the chart. “This is 
‘ bad.” , 

“What are you referring to?” 
The superintendent’s head jerked up at 
_ Harvey’s tone. “Penicillin, one million units 
every three hours, four bottles of blood, all 
for a ward case. Dr. Stratton, you can’t order 
expensive medicines like these.” 

“You mean Gomez. She had a perforated 
uterus and pelvic peritonitis.” 

“T can read.’ The superintendent slammed 
the chart down on his desk and glared at 
Harvey. “No one else orders penicillin that 
way.” 

“Tt’s accepted treatment. She’s going to 
make the grade.” 

Jones brushed away Harvey’s statement. 
‘All right, so she'll live. But this kind of fool- 
ishness will empty our blood bank.” 

Harvey’s fingers whitened as he gripped his 
chair. Easy, he told himself, don’t antagonize 
him. Jones is wrong and the medical board will 
back you up. ““She’s an exceptional case, Mr. 
Jones. Gomez wouldn’t 
have pulled through with 
different treatment.” 

The superintendent 
twirled the unlit cigar. “It 
sets a bad example. If the 
younger men get the idea 
we can throw blood around, 
the ward service will break 
us.”” 

“We probably won’t see 
another one like her in the 
next five years. If she had 
died we’d have had plenty of bad publicity. 
You know how the scandal sheets operate.” 

“Maybe you're right.” Jones seemed molli- 
fied by Harvey’s practical attitude. “We 
should have a talk about your summer promo- 
tion, Dr. Stratton.” The cigar twirled more 
rapidly. “Dr. Leighton didn’t discuss it with 
~ me beforehand. I’m not saying you aren’t the 
logical choice, but your appointment must be 
approved by me—I mean the lay board—be- 
‘ore it’s official. We'll have to understand each 
other a whole lot better before you can be 
the director.” 

Harvey waited for Jones to continue. 

“The appointment as director is a tempo- 
rary One; your permanent rank will still stand 
as associate.’ The superintendent looked 
steadily at Harvey. “Associates don’t have 
tenure. You must be reappointed every year, 
doctor.”’ The superintendent made no effort to 
keep the satisfaction out of his voice. “The 
medical and lay boards-must O.K. your ap- 
pointment annually at Crandel.” 


Harvey's lips tightened. “It doesn’t seem 
quite fair.” 

“Doctors think they run a hospital,” the 
superintendent snapped. ‘Well, they’re wrong. 
They only handle the patients. The executive 
staff does the real work. We fight with patients 
who won't pay their bills, battle the inspectors 
from God knows how many agencies, buy 
stores, keep the building in repair.’’ Jones’ 
fist thumped the desk. “Everything is on my 
head.” 25 

“Tt must be a tough job.”’ Harvey was being 
conciliatory. “‘There’s no reason why the 
doctors and the front office can’t co-operate, 
Mr. Jones.” 

“Now you're talking, doctor.”’ Jones sprang 
up and began to pace the thickly carpeted 
floor. He walked with jerky strides, bouncing 
and jiggling his well-developed paunch. “I run 
this institution like a business. I don’t mix 
sentiment with dollars. You doctors must un- 
derstand there are two ways to look at a pa- 
tient. He’s a customer besides being a sick 
man. In the world we live in, a hospital execu- 
tive must stand his ground even if some people 
hate his guts. That’s my philosophy.” 
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Harvey wanted to laugh. G. G. Jones was 
such a bad actor and he was having so much 
fun playing his role. A clown with a heart of 
stone, Harvey thought. A clown I'd better leave 
alone. 

‘““You have your problems too.” 

“Plenty of them.” The superintendent 
looked at his wrist watch. “All right, Dr. 
Stratton. That’s all for now.” 

Harvey walked out quickly. The super- 
intendent had deliberately baited him. Jones 
didn’t want any directors he couldn’t control. 
And Harvey had acted the schoolboy, had 
taken the superintendent’s arrogance. 

Which comes first, he asked himself—the 
director's job or my integrity ?I should have told 
him to keep the job, Harvey thought. That’s 
what I'll do. Abruptly he turned and started 
back to the office. 

“Dr. Stratton! Harvey! I want to see you.” 
Harvey whirled. It was Dr. Leighton. ““Where 
are you headed, Harve?”’ The director looked 
at his associate more closely. ““Going to kill 
somebody?” 

“Your friend, G. G. Jones.” 


D.. Leighton put his arm around Harvey. 
“You'd better come with me, young man, be- 
fore you do something you'll regret.” Dr. 
Leighton shepherded Harvey to a table in a 
secluded corner of the hospital’s library. “‘Let’s 
have it. What did you two scrap about? Did 
he jump you on Gomez’s medications?” 

Harvey stared. ‘How did you know?” 

“I’ve been through it several times.’’ Dr. 
Leighton’s second and third 
chins shook at the memory. 
“It’s Jones’ specialty.” 

“I was headed back to 
tell him off.” 

“Don’t be a Boy Scout, 
Harve,” the older man 
said wearily. “If we kick 
up a fuss now, you won’t 
be appointed.” 

Harvey fought to keep 
his expression blank. The 
director’s willingness to eat 
crow was surprising. “Dr. Leighton,” he fi- 
nally said, ‘““Jones made a speech to me about 
keeping a hospital out of the red, and there may 
be some truth in it. Personally, I don’t believe 
he’s right. I don’t think he’s big enough to 
realize dollars are less important than lives. 
If I made it possible for you to get rid of the 
superintendent, what would you do?” 

It was the director’s turn to assume a poker 
face. ‘“What do you know about him, Harve?” 

“He gets a cut of all Crandel’s food bills.” 

Dr. Leighton’s prominent eyes popped out 
at Harvey. ‘‘Can you prove it?” 

Harvey repeated what Dr. Palmer had said. 
Dr. Leighton didn’t speak for several minutes. 
He seemed absorbed in the portraits of past 
directors which hung on the paneled wall. 
When he cleared his throat the usual rasp was 
lacking. “‘I’ll meet Dr. Palmer, but I’m a busy 
man. If he has the information, you'll inter- 
view the dealers.” 

“Fair enough,” Harvey said immediately. 

Dr. Leighton heaved himself out of his 
chair. “If we pin something on that slippery 
eel, I'll promise you this: you're the next 
Director of Obstetrics at Crandel General. 
You see, Harve, my wife wants me to retire 
after this year.”’ Dr. Leighton left the room 
with a wave of his hand. 

Harvey walked slowly to the lobby. A 
phone caught his eye and he lifted the receiver. 
“Dr. Stratton speaking. Page Dr. Palmer.” 

He hung up and found himself marveling at 
his actions. Some of the old man is rubbing off 
on me, he decided. For once I’m acting like a 
guy who knows his own mind! 


All Our Lives 


“Tt’s good to see you, ma’am.” 

“Miss me, Harve?” 

“That’s as ancient as ‘Have a bite, Adam.’”” 

“Did you?” 

Harvey held Jane tightly against him. 

She laughed and pushed him away. “What 
do I feed you for lunch, Dr. Wolf?” 

“Any old thing. How is dad?” 

“Depressed. Dr. Berger told him there 
would be other attacks. Do you call that good 
psychology?” 

Harvey took his time answering. “It’s the 
truth, of course. Put yourself in Paul’s place. 





Don’t forget Jim is an intelligent man. You 
can’t tell him fairy stories.” 

“T only know daddy’s unsure of himself. I 
don’t like it. Let’s eat in the kitchen. We can 
talk while I work.” 

Harvey lit his pipe and watched his wife. 
Poor kid, he thought; when it hits home, no- 
body is big enough. ‘““How’s mother taking 
it?” he asked. 

Jane stopped and faced him. “I’m scared, 
Harve. She’s going to crack up.” 

“Not Grace. She’ll do all right.” 

“Tl have to help. She’s afraid to sleep. Sits 
at his bedside all night and reads. How long 
can that go on?” 
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Harvey arose and placed his arm gently 
around his wife. ‘‘Don’t ask yourself too many 
questions, my dear,” he said. ‘People manage 
to adjust to everything.” He cast around for 
a safer subject. ‘A hitch has developed in the 
temporary-director job,” he told her. “Did 
you ever hear of our dear superintendent, 
G. G. Jones?” 

“T’ve met him at the Ladies’ Auxiliary’s 
teas.” 

“He jumped me this morning because I 
ordered four pints of blood for a ward girl 
who was dying.” 

“The nerve! That old dodo can’t dictate to 
you!” Jane sputtered angrily. 
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“He can and he did. What’s more, Dr. 
Leighton advised me to shut up. Do you think 
that’s right?” 

Jane didn’t answer immediately. Harvey 
could see her mentally dissecting his informa- 
tion. 

“Hand me the eggs from the refrigera- 
tor,” she said absently. “I’ll make an omelet.” 

Harvey was poking in the box’s shelves 
when she suddenly said, “I suppose you're 
not going to fight.” 

“With whom? G. G. Jones?” He turned 
around, eggs in hand. 

“Yes. He’s too much for you.” 

“You don’t know your old man.” 





Before Rit—Furniture still good but room 
lacks life, lacks style... because it lacks 
color. 


She shook her head. ‘“‘Harve, you’ve learned 
to handle problems, important ones, but never 
people. Jones will ruin you if you threaten his 
job at Crandel. Let Dr. Leighton swing the 
ax; he’s tougher than you.” 

He said in astonishment, “Do you realize 
what you’re advising? If I don’t go for Jones’ 
scalp, I’ll always be his man. How am I going 
to live with myself?” 

Jane broke the eggs into a bowl. “You 
won’t find it hard to compromise.” 

She has me pegged for a second-rater, he 
thought suddenly, a man who runs from a fight. 
The realization came hard; all the more so be- 
cause Jane seemed so matter-of-fact about it. 






Not one thing bought new — everything colored new with Rit. 


“T don’t want to sound corny,” Harvey said, 
“but in my book Jones is a little Hitler.” 

Jane looked up quickly from her egg beat- 
ing, then her eyes returned to the bowl. 
“Lunch will be ready in a minute.” 

“You don’t think I can buck him?” 

Jane walked around the table and put her 
cheek to his. ‘“You’re a lucky man, Harve. 
You don’t appreciate how lucky. All your life 
you’ve been able to live decently. Your boy- 
hood in Bellvale, enough money to send you 
through college and medical school, and a 
modest success in medicine. You’ve never had 
to do anything you didn’t like to make a liy- 
ing. Now you’re facing problems most men 
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have battled all their lives. I hate to say this, 
Harve, but you haven’t grown up yet.” 

“Jane!” 4 

“T mean it.” She turned away fromhimand | 
busied herself with her cooking. } 

Lunch was a strained affair. Their polite — 
conversation only accentuated the gulf. Har- 
vey couldn’t dodge the implication of Jane’s 
frank words. He was in love with his wife and — 
her unflattering estimate of his character sent 
him reeling. 

“Jane, do you mind having Paul to dinner 
tomorrow?” he asked abruptly. 

“Of course not,” she said quickly, hoping 
for a return to normalcy. “Any special 
reason for inviting him?” 

“No. I haven’t seen much of him lately, 
outside of the office.” 

“Make it at seven—and Harve, we’re eat- 
ing at mother’s tonight. Don’t be late.” 

“Tl try not to.” 

The phone rang and Harvey picked up the 
receiver. “Hello. . . . Elaine? Wait until I 
write down the number. ... O.K. I'll call her | 
back.” He turned to Jane. “It’s Addie Stevens. 
Her pains have started.” 

“Ts she due?” 

“Just about.” Harvey dialed the number. 
“Yes, ma’am,”’ he said a moment later. “It 
sounds like the real thing. Get over to Crandel. 
Dr. Palmer, the resident, will put you through 
the mill.”” Harvey hung up. “My office hours 
are safe. She’s just starting.” 

Jane’s kiss was unexpectedly passionate. 
““Good luck with her, Harve.” 

Harvey left, feeling a hundred things be- 
tween them were unsaid. Maybe it’s better 
this way, he thought. She’s under the strain of 
Jim’s illness and G. G. Jones hasn’t done my 
stability any good. There might be a real row if 
we talked any more. Or am I being a coward 
and running away ? “You'll have to grow up,” 
Jane had said. One thing at a time, he told him- 
self. Harvey walked into his office grateful to~ 
escape into the routine of medicine. “Hiya, 
Elaine. What’s on the books?” 7 

“Enough. Mary Fenton showed up with 
her husband; she wasn’t kidding about that 
operation.” 





Harvey was decorously white-coated when 
the Fentons entered the consultation room. 

““You remember Bill, don’t you, Dr. Strat- 
ton?’ Mary Fenton seemed as gay as if they 
were meeting to plan a holiday. ‘““We want to 
buy an operation.” 

Her husband snapped, “First, I want to 
know what it’s all about, doctor.” 

““A sensible question. I believe Mary is 
suffering from a condition known as endo- 
metriosis. ‘Endometrium’ is the medical term 
for the lining of the womb. It’s the tissue that 
does the menstruating. In endometriosis, this 
lining has been misplaced to some extent. I 
believe there are patches of endometrium scat- 
tered around in the muscular walls of your 
wife’s uterus. When blood seeps into muscle 
fibers, there’s a great deal of pain.” 

“You're telling me!” Mrs. Fenton turned 
to her husband. 

Bill Fenton looked defeated. “I’ve never 
heard of it.” 

Harvey said, “‘“Generally the patient who’s 
cursed with endometriosis complains of in- 
creasingly severe dysmenorrhea. By the time 
she’s thirty, menstruation is a monthly hell.” 

The Fentons looked at each other without 
speaking. Finally Bill cleared his throat. 
“‘There’s no chance the condition will heal by 
itself? Mary stands to suffer more and more 
if you don’t do something about it?” 

“I’m as sure of that as a man can be about 
anything in medicine.” 

Fenton’s long arms waved helplessly. “Mary 
told me what you plan to do. How do you cut 
a nerve without getting a paralysis?” 

Harvey sneaked a look at his wrist watch. 
Four patients to go and Addie Stevens in 
labor. Still, Fenton was asking an intelligent 
question. 

“You can’t avoid a paralysis, Bill, if a 
motor trunk is cut, but in the body cavities 


which are almost completely sensory. Does 
that answer your question?” 

“More or less.” Bill Fenton jerked himself 
erect. ‘‘We’ve wasted a lot of your time, doc- 
tor. Thanks for putting up with us.” 
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)‘We'll be billed,” his wife said cynically, 
d he enjoys lecturing. You should take 
»ech courses, Harvey, and learn to sound 
2a human being. Anyway, set the date. I’m 
| dy when you are.” 

‘Tll go over your record and let you know, 
lary. For whatever it’s worth, you’re too 
ish, but I could use a course on how to in- 
ence people.” 

The door opened. “Your next patient is 
dy, doctor.” Mrs. Stanley effectively herded 
» Fentons toward the door. 

)‘We’d better keep moving,’’ Harvey agreed 
ickly. ““Wait,” he added as she turned to- 
ird the door. ““When you ran the obstetrical 
or at Crandel, did you have any dealings 
th G. G. Jones?” 

‘Did I! He made my life miserable. Every 
arge nurse hates him. He’s so tight, if he had 
way we would have changed linens once a 
ek. Imagine that in a hospital! Never 
ough nurses or nurses’ aides and the new- 
rm nursery had two half-trained girls on 
ity at night with forty bassinets. And that 
‘t all ——” Mrs. Stanley stopped her dia- 
e abruptly. ““You’re having trouble with 


}‘Since your appointment?” 

e nodded again. 

It makes sense,” she snapped. ““Anyone 
ith authority at Crandel has to knuckle un- 
to him.” Mrs. Stanley looked at her em- 
yyer thoughtfully. “Even Dr. Leighton 
lked small around G. G. Jones.” 

‘Let’s get through with 
ce hours.” 

The prenatal patients 
In’t pose any unusual 


” 
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Dr. Palmer wasn’t sympathetic. “I hate 
anybody who eats good food. The swill they 
serve us here!” 

“Tonight I’ll buy you a dinner.” 

“Sold. Where shall we eat? I want to leave 
the phone number.” 

“Around the corner in that little French 
joint, Le Midi. It’s in the phone book.” 

“Tl run down and change. Meet you in fif- 
teen minutes in the lobby.” 

Harvey agreed and asked the operator to 
give him his father-in-law’s number. Jane 
answered the phone. ‘Sorry, dear. Mrs. 
Stevens. I’ll have dinner in the neighborhood.” 

“It’s just as well,” she said shortly. ‘Mother 
is having a crying spell. You would have had 
a salty dinner.” 

“Is dad worse?” 

“He’s fine. She’s just feeling sorry for her- 
self.” 

“Jane!” Harvey thought quickly. “I’m hay- 
ing dinner with Bud Palmer. Come join us. 
It will be a break for you.” 

Jane didn’t answer immediately. He could 
sense her conflict. ‘‘No, it wouldn’t be fair. 
Ill stay here. Call me when you’re through 
with the case.” 

The setting sun diffused mauve flames over 
the city’s western silhouette as Harvey and 
Bud Palmer walked briskly in the cool April 
air. Except for the sounds and the smells, they 
might have been walking in purple mountain 
canyons gently touched by spring. 

“It’s a great place, New York,” Dr. Palmer 
said. ‘Only the people in it stink.” 

“Now what? Weltschmerz ?” 

“If I have it, the story 
Charley Price just told me 
did the trick.” 

Harvey looked at his res- 







oblems. Harvey took care 
them in half an hour 
d called Dr. Palmer as 
on as the last one said 


The world has so many 
critics because it is so much 
easier to criticize than to 
appreciate. 


ident curiously. ‘‘Here’s 
the restaurant. Tell me 
about it over a vermouth 
cassis.” 







































od-by. 

“How’s my girl doing, 
1d?” 

“Tm glad you called; I 
4s about to ring you. She’s coming along 
e a house on fire. I just sedated her.” 
“O.K. Vl be over in twenty minutes.” 





At Crandel General, Harvey stepped out of 
2 elevator on the tenth floor and walked 
wn the corridor toward the doctors’ room. 
dr. Stratton.”’ Harvey stopped and looked 
k. Miss Ehlers was motioning to him. 
Vongratulations. I just heard the news.” 
Harvey stared in amazement. ““What news?” 
“You’re director this summer.” 

“Who told you?” 

| “Miss Lakes told me. Why?” 

‘Harvey wanted to ask a dozen questions, 
it he wondered if it were smart. 

Miss Ehlers noticed his hesitation. 
he, isn’t it?” 

“I’m stuck with the job.” 

‘“Couldn’t happen to a nicer man.” She 
ored at her enthusiasm and switched 
ickly to her professional manner. “Your 
lis in hard labor.” fi 

Harvey’s lips tightened as he watched her 
alk off. Miss Lakes told her, did she? When 
e directress of nurses said anything to a 
arge nurse, she was passing on orders from 
e front office. Why had G. G. Jones let the 
ows leak out? There had to be a reason. 

| Harvey entered the doctors’ room and was 
‘mediately greeted by Dr. Palmer with an 
travagant salute. ““Hail, Caesar!” 

“You too?” 

“It’s all over the hospital.” Bud Palmer 
oked at him curiously. ‘“‘After our talk this 
orning—well, I don’t know which end is up.” 
“IT didn’t either a moment ago,’’ Harvey 
id slowly. “Now I’m beginning to have a 
immering.” 

“Are you telling?” 

Harvey shook his head. “Not yet. Let me 
it through first.” 

“You're the boss.”’ Bud shrugged his shoul- 
rs. “Your Mrs. Stevens isn’t wasting any 
e. Want to take a look at her?” 

“Let’s both go.” His examination revealed 
tisfactory progress toward delivery. “Two 
ore hours should do it.’’ Harvey looked at 
watch. “Six o’clock,” he said. ‘* There goes 
y dinner.” 


“It’s 


VAUVENARGUES 


The friendly atmosphere 
of the little restaurant and 
the mild alcohol content of 
their drinks visibly relaxed 
Dr. Palmer. “It’s really no skin off my nose, 
but Charley’s steaming.” 

“Any objections to beginning at the begin- 
ning?” 

Bud laughed. “‘Any fool can do it that way.” 
He slowly sipped his drink. ““They admitted a 
ward case to GYN two weeks ago, before 
you came on service. She was a fifty-year-old 
woman with a good-sized pelvic mass. Every- 
one thought it was an ovarian tumor, but 
Charley ordered a barium enema to rule out 
the possibility of a lower-bowel tumor.” 


Haney nodded approval. ‘At fifty it’s a 
smart idea.” 

“Sure it was, but she was never X-rayed. 
The front office wouldn’t O.K. the request.” 

“‘What are you talking about? I never heard 
of such a thing.” 

“You don’t know your Crandel General,” 
Dr. Palmer said quietly. “It seems we have a 
budget for ward pictures. If the quota for the 
month is filled, no confirmations are given. 
That’s what happened to Charley’s old girl.” 

“It was a bowel tumor?” 

“Yep. Cancer of the sigmoid. Not advanced; 
an anterior resection was all that was required. 
She should have been done by the surgeons, 
of course, but Charley and Dr. Larkin, who 
was helping him, managed to muddle through 
the procedure. You know how it is; we GYN 
men shouldn’t be doing that kind of work. If 
the barium enema had been done, the bowel 
tumor would have been diagnosed and the 
surgeons would have taken care of it. Further- 
more, she wasn’t properly prepared for in- 
testinal surgery because Dr. Larkin didn’t 
agree with Charley. He was sure they were 
dealing with an ovarian tumor. Four days 
post-op, she died.” 

Harvey waved for a waiter. ““Let’s have an- 
other vermouth. After your story I need one.” 

““Me too.” 

“Chalk another one up for G. G. Jones. . 
We might as well order.” 

“T called my father this afternoon.” 

“And?” 

“He didn’t want to talk over the phone. 
Sunday is my night off. I’m having dinner with 
the folks. We'll make our plans then. Dad 
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thinks doctors are special. I’m sure he'll go to 
bat for us, and his word carries a lot of weight 
with the trade.” 

“T hope so.” 

They were halfway through their meal when 
their waiter came up to them. “Dr. Palmer? 
Phone call.” 

Bud pushed his chair back and went into 
the booth, dabbing at his mouth with a napkin. 
He returned in a moment. ““We’d betier hurry. 
That was Charley. Your girl is about ready.” 

Harvey found Dr. Price wheeling Addie 
Stevens on a stretcher down the corridor. “I 
figured she'd be better off in the delivery room. 
You had better scrub.” 
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AT YOUR PHARMACY 





The strain in Dr. Price’s voice alerted 
Harvey. He started to speak, but checked him- 
self as Addie moaned. “I'll start scrubbing, 
Dr. Price.” Harvey was completing the cleans- 
ing routine when Dr. Price pushed in the 
swinging door. “The fetal heart suddenly went 
bad, Dr. Stratton.” 

“Did her labor pick up just about then?” 

Dr. Price nodded. 

“Maybe her contractions are strong enough 
to embarrass the baby’s heart.” 

**Maybe, sir. Shall I scrub?” 

Harvey grunted. “Go ahead.” 

The door opened and their anesthetist en- 
tered. ‘““‘DoI put her out?” 

*“As soon as you can.” Harvey flung the 
brush away and began to rinse his arms. “The 
fetal heart is poor. I’ve a hunch her pains are 
too strong. We have to ease those contrac- 
tions.” 

“Right, sir.” 

Harvey followed the anesthetist into the 
delivery room and began drying his hands. 
Addie’s legs were in stirrups and Dr. Palmer 
was spraying the operative field with a red 
antiseptic solution. 

“Tie my gown, will you, Bud?” 

SOYeSs Siten: 

Dr. Palmer slid behind Harvey and reached 
for the gown’s strings. As he tied them he 
whispered in his ear, ““Heart’s down to sixty.” 

Sixty! Half of normal. Addie’s baby needed 
help. 

In a moment Dr. Price started his own 
gown-glove ritual and joined Harvey in drap- 
ing the patient. Mrs. Stevens strained and 
Harvey saw the pale membranes bulge out of 
the vagina. 

Just like a paper bag full of water, thought 
Harvey; a white bag. It's a wonder it wasn't 
broken before this. 

“Ready, sir,” Dr. Pastor announced. 

“Clamp.” 

Dr. Price slapped the instrument into his 
outstretched hand. He fixed the toothed clamp 
into the membranes and pulled. A gush of 
birth water rewarded his efforts. 

““Meconium stained!’ Harvey was referring 
to the brown fecal tinge of the normally clear 
birth waters. “That kid’s in trouble.” 

A coil of sinuous ropelike material floated 
out in the leaking amniotic fluid. 

**Prolapsed cord!” exclaimed Dr. Price. 

“Tilt her, Dr. Pastor,” snapped Harvey. “‘I 
want her head as close to the floor as possible.” 
As he spoke, Harvey blocked off the cord. 
“Get an intravenous started, Bud. She may 
need a transfusion.” 


F.. a moment Harvey weighed the new 
situation. Addie Stevens’ baby was in danger 
because the cord had slipped past its unde- 
scended head and was pinched between the 
bones of the mother’s pelvis and its own skull. 
Harvey had ordered Addie’s feet raised toward 
the ceiling in the hope that the pull of gravity 
would slide the cord back into the womb. 

“That’s enough, Dr. Pastor,’ Harvey said. 
“We aren’t getting anywhere. We'll never 
have time to get this baby out alive if we use 
forceps.” 

“How’s the cervix?” Dr. Palmer asked. 

“Negotiable.” Harvey meant the cervical 
canal wasn’t entirely opened, but it could be 
completely dilated if he did stretching maneu- 
vers. “I’m going to do a version. Do your best 
for me, Dr. Pastor. Get her as deep as you 
can. 

The anesthetist nodded without speaking. 
It would take all his skill to anesthetize Addie 
Stevens to the point at which her voluntary 
and involuntary birth efforts ceased. Human 
uterine contractions, which are established 
when the womb is emptying itself of the fetus, 
are almost on a reflex level. Harvey was ask- 
ing him to abolish these reflexes, yet keep 
other reflexes going—the breathing, the heart- 
beat, the myriad of chemical processes that 
maintain life. 

“She’s a primipara. Her uterus will be 
tight,’ Dr. Palmer ventured. 

Harvey nodded absently, It was his job to 
push the fetal head back into the uterus and 
free the cord. Then the feet of the infant had 
to be found and seized and the child rotated 
within its mother’s womb while constant 
downward pressure was applied to the baby’s 
legs. If all went well the fetus would then be 


extracted, feet first, through the entire length 
of the birth canal. 

Harvey cautiously advanced his hand and 
dislodged the head. His fingers sought and 
found the cord; its pulsations now were clear 
and strong. 

“She’s nice and relaxed,” he told the 
anesthetist. “I’ve found the arms and crossed 
them over the chest. They won’t interfere with 
the rotation in that position. Both feet— 
they’re in my hand,” he said a moment later. 
“Come on, Bud, lend a hand. That kid has to 
be spun around.” 

Bud Palmer, standing at the patient’s side, 
seized the baby’s head as well as he could 
through the lax abdominal wall. “Now?” 

“Go ahead. Not too much force.” 

While Bud pushed the head across the 
abdomen, Harvey applied more pressure on 
the feet. It was a tense moment. Rotating a 
baby’s body in the narrow uterine cavity can 
rip the womb apart. 

“It’s coming.” Beads of sweat darkened 
Harvey’s cap. “Easy, Bud.” 

Slowly, slowly Harvey’s arm began to slide 
out. Half the arm out, then his wrist, and 
finally his fist with two small feet grasped in 
the cleft of his fingers. 

“You did it!” gasped Dr. Price. 

““How is she?’ demanded Harvey of the 
anesthetist. 

“Hasn’t turned a hair.” 

“Good old Addie,” murmured Harvey. 
“Get the baby-resuscitating machine started, 
Bud; this kid’s going to need it.” 

He pulled gently on the infant’s legs until 
the tiny buttocks appeared. Harvey slowly 
swung the legs and rotated the body on its 
axis into a more favorable position for ex- 
traction. ““Here we are, girl—boy, I mean.” 
The infant’s body lay on Harvey’s arm. “Show 
us your face.” 

With the fingers of his internal hand making 
light pressure on the hollows of the baby’s 
face, Harvey directed Dr. Price to press stead- 
ily on the mother’s abdomen. For a second 
all movement ceased, then Harvey felt the 
head slide into the lower passage. “Enough, 
Charley, I have it.” Harvey raised his hands 
in a wide are and the pinched face of Addie 
Stevens’ first-born appeared in the white 
light of the delivery room. Bud snatched the 
baby from his tired hands and Harvey slumped 
forward. “Take over, Charley,” he said. 
“Don’t be rough with the afterbirth.” 

A faint cry spiraled from the baby table. 

“The baby is fine, boss. Free of damage.” 

“I can extract the placenta now,” Dr. Price 
reported. 

“Go ahead. Dr. Pastor, let her out, please.” 
Harvey rose creakily. “I’m going to examine 
her uterus—just to make sure.” 

“Intact, sir?” Dr. Price asked as he 
anxiously watched Harvey’s face. 
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“We got away with it, Charley.”’ Ha 
reached up and untied his mask. Slow] 
looked around the room. “Thanks, e 
body,” he said against a tight throat. * 
were all great.” 


“Dressed yet, Harve?” 

“Coming. What time is it?” 

“Six-thirty. Paul’s due at seven and 
never late. Better hurry.” 

Harvey put on his coat and walked into 
kitchen. Jane’s neat preparations were | 
catching. ‘Just like an operating room,” 
approved. 

She shook her head in mock despair. “*Y 
idea of the highest accolade.” 

“What is more efficient than an O.R.?” 

““A calendar, a railroad timetable and 
stock-market page, to name just a few.” 

“You win.” Harvey smiled at her absor’ 
expression as she tasted the soup. He kis 
the back of her neck. 


She turned around and faced him, lz 
in hand. ““Come to think of it, I’ve never s) 
you operate. I'd like to see you in action.” 
“Why?” z 
“It’s a side of you I don’t understand.” 
“Tell me more.” 
“Do you throw things, Harve? Yell at yc 
assistants?” 
His jaw dropped in astonishment. ‘C€ 
you picture me acting like that?” 
“Frankly, no.” 
“Then why ask silly questions?” 
“There must be discipline in an operat. 
room. How do you get it?” 
Harvey considered the question thoug 
fully. ““Darned if I know, but I’ve never |} 
any trouble.” | 
**Maybe tradition does it.” 
““Maybe.”” He watched Jane take off 
apron. A couple of days ago she said I'd hi 
to grow up and tonight she can’t imagine m 
surgeon. Harvey began to whistle softly 
ideas whirled in his brain like a drunk 
carrousel—up and down, round and rour 
The doorbell rang. “I'll let him in, Jane 
“Hi, Harve.” Dr. Berger threw a batter 
hat at his host. “A lovely spring evening.” 
“Couldn’t prove it by me. Haven’t pok 
my nose out since morning rounds. Jane w 
with her father all afternoon.” | 
Paul nodded his head. “I met her there.” | 
“Any change in the old boy?” 
“No, only continued improvement. Whi 
reminds me; I have to discuss a point in l 
case with you two.” 
‘‘Whenever you say.” | 
The door swung open and Jane a 
“Good evening, Paul. You’re having a dou' 
dose of me today.’ They sipped their drinks 
an aura of relaxation, chatting comfortab! 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 124 
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Comfort your baby with soothing 
relief that acts faster, works longer 
than aspirin or cold tablets 


ATOM TRACER TESTS PROVE VAPORUB 
ACTS IN 7 SECONDS, WORKS 10 HOURS 


Your loving hands massage Vicks VapoRub over 
chest, throat, back—and right before your eyes, the 
stuffiness starts to clear, the cough calms. That’s be- 
cause soothing vapor medications reach cold-infected 
nose, throat, and chest in just 7 seconds . . . keep 
working for 10 hours—startling facts discovered by 
laboratory atom tracer tests. And medical literature 
shows that pills and tablets which go through stomach 
and bloodstream take longer to work, and act for 


STRAIGHT INTO a THROAT 


STRAIGHT INTO 
BRONCHIAL CONGESTION 


NO INTERNAL DOSING 


only a limited time. For sniffles and sneezes as well 


as croupy coughs . . . for grown-ups and children— 


use VapoRub for every cold in the family. 


Vicks VapoRus’ 


World’s most widely used colds medication... 


No other kind of medication re- 


lieves nose, throat, chest so fast, 
© long. VapoRub relieves stuffl- 
ness, coughing, local congestion... 
symptoms aspirin does not help. 


» use as a rub,in steam,in the nose, 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122 
Then Jane emptied her glass. ‘“‘Sit yourselves 
at the table. I'll serve.” 

It was a good meal, with conversation re- 
volving around office problems. With the cof- 
fee, Paul mentioned the flurry Harvey’s ap- 
pointment had caused at Crandel. 

“You’re the youngest acting director ever. 
You should be proud, Jane.” 

“T will if it comes through.” 

“Tsn’t it official?” 

Harvey shook his head. “Not until the 
medical and lay boards O.K. the appoint- 
ment.” 

“The lay board means G. G. Jones?” 

““Exactly.”’ Harvey tried to read Paul’s face. 
“How do you get along with our superin- 
tendent?” 

“No direct contact, but I hear things.” 

“Such as?” 


The medical department is miles behind 
the times. We need a ballistic electrocardio- 
graph, an isotope lab, a million things. The 
birdies say Jones is to blame.” 

“Let me tell you the story I heard yester- 
day.’’ Harvey sketched the outlines of Cran- 
del’s most recent death. 

“The man’s a sadist.”” Jane’s face was red. 
‘“‘A life for the price of an X-ray plate!” 

Paul lit a cigarette and puffed it slowly. 
“‘We need new equipment, but don’t receive 
it in the interests of economy, yet Jones 
couldn’t refuse a requisition from the depart- 
ment’s director if the chief fought for it. Or 
the death you told us about—the boss surgeon 
could force a showdown 
on clinic X rays.” Paul 
shrugged. “‘Crandel’s trou- 
bles are as much the doc- 
tors’ fault as Jones’.” 

“You see, Harve? I knew 
I was right.” 

“Sure you're right.” 
Harvey smiled at her ear- 
nestness.**What are we talk- 
ing about now?” 

“Leaving New York. If you practiced in 
Bellvale we'd laugh at this finagling.” 

““Bellvale?”’ 

“My home town, Paul. Dad was the 
county’s busiest practitioner for thirty years.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember your talking about 
it.” Paul’s long face was more professorial 
than ever as he watched Jane. “You're for 
Harvey’s giving up his specialty and going 
into general practice in the country?” 

“‘What’s wrong with general practice? The 
idea of living quietly without being pulled 
apart by all kinds of tensions is attractive.” 

“You can’t run away from problems, Jane.” 

Harvey looked at Paul sharply. 

‘‘We’d be better off in Bellvale,’’ Jane per- 
sisted. “If it weren’t for daddy’s illness I'd 
insist.” 

“Your father won’t be a problem much 
longer; I'll have him out of bed in two weeks. 
After that he can go South and recuperate 
where the weather’s milder.” 

“Really, Paul!’’ Jane pulled her chair closer 
to his. “He wasn’t allowed out of the house 
for two months after his first attack.” 

“This is the mildest kind of coronary. In 
my opinion, he’d be better off away from New 
York. Your father would find it a darn sight 
easier to relax in an easygoing atmosphere.” 

‘“Mother’s family live in Daytona Beach 
now. They’d love to have us visit them.” 

SORRY 

Jane’s eyes flashed. “You don’t think I’d 
leave my father!” 

“What about Harve?” 

She looked at her husband as if she were 
seeing him for the first time. “Harvey will 
manage.” 

“Thanks, Jane.” 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted Paul. “Your 
father might see it differently. Suppose he 
doesn’t want you with him.” 

‘There isn’t a chance.” 

“T wouldn’t be so sure. Sick people don’t 
like tensions.” 

“Paul!” 

“I’m sorry, Jane, but I do think your 
mother would be better for him.” 

“T won’t listen to such nonsense.’ She 
jumped up angrily. “I’ve dishes to do.” The 
men watched her disappear into the kitchen. 


vicious. 


= 7 Am = oS best to keep calm. Jane’s) 


The more virtuous any 
man is, the less easily does 
he suspect others to be 
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“She will go South with Jim,” Harve 
prophesied gloomily. ““When Jane sets he 
mind on something ——” 

Berger arose and gave him a long look | 
“How have you handled her to date?” hi 
asked. : 

Harvey’s mouth twisted wryly. “You’r 
right, she’s always had her own way.” 

“See you Monday.” Paul left. 

Harvey walked slowly toward the kitche; 
and the clatter of dishes. ““Need some help?’ 

“Is he gone?” 

“Just left.” 

“What got into him?” Harvey felt hi 
viscera shrivel at her fury. “I almost slappe 
his face.” 

“Because he suggested you stay in to 
with me?” 

“Tt was the way he said it. Paul practically 
claimed dad didn’t want me around.” 

“Maybe they’ve already talked it over.” © 

“You're as bad as he is.” 

“T’m sick and tired of this, Jane. The con-} 
stant bickering. You’ve told me I must grow 
up; your father’s the most important thing in} 
your life; I can’t enforce discipline in an oper-} 
ating room: what kind of talk is this for‘a} 
wife to chuck at her husband?” 

““You’ve never spoken to me like this be-} 
fore,” she said through trembling lips. 

“T’ve never had occasion to. What’s sud+ 
denly begun to bother you?” 

‘“‘What’s bothering me,” she repeated as 
she stared at him blankly. “I don’t know, 1} 
don’t know.” 

“There must be a reason.” 

Harvey was doing his 





unreasonableness was be! 
ginning to wear his devo-' 
tion thin, and he was ak 
most ready for a show-! 
down, regardless of the 
cost. < 

Jane pressed the back 
of her hand to her fore- 
head in an effort to col 
lect her thoughts. “It’s money, it’s dad, 
and—and it’s you.” 

“Me!” 

“You,” she said, her lips set stubbornly. 
“Always talking as if you knew it all, th 
acting undecided—like a schoolboy. Why can 
you be like father? When he says something, 
he means it.” 

Harvey half raised a hand, then let it f. 
and turned away. “I’m going to bed. You’ 
in no mood for company.” | 

He undressed slowly with an ear cocked to 
the kitchen noises. The outer door slammed 
loudly and Harvey hurried into the kitchen. 
“Jane! Where are you?” 

A note lay on the table: “Spending the 
night at dad’s.”’ There was no signature. 


The phone was black temptation when, la’ 
Sunday afternoon, she hadn’t called. Harvey 
had spent the morning analyzing the situation” 
and the results were varied. The motives be- 
hind his wife’s conduct—Harvey couldn’t be- 
gin to explain them. But he knew for a fact | 
that he loved her. Jane is the must in my life, | 
If she insists on general practice in Bellvale, 
that’s what we'll do. All right, sucker, call her. | 

The phone rang and Harvey hurried to it. . 
“Dr. Stratton speaking.” 

“This is Bud Palmer. Your girl Mrs. Gold 
has been admitted. She’s in mild labor.” 

Harvey’s spirits sank. “I'll be down.” 

The lobby was still full of visitors when — 
Harvey pushed his way through the crowd — 
toward the elevators. 

“Dr. Stratton!’ It was Miss Lakes, the 
supervisor of nurses. ““May I speak to youa | 
moment?” i 

He followed her through the throng and t 
down a corridor. ‘‘In my office, please.” 

They entered the small, prim office and 
Miss Lakes motioned Harvey to a chair as 
she sat behind her desk. Before she spoke — 
Harvey was aware of her embarrassment. ; 

“You didn’t tell us Mrs. Gold is blind.” 

“What difference does that make?” 

“She came in with her Seeing Eye dog.” 

“Oh! Wasn’t her husband with her?” 

“He was. They claimed the dog wouldn’t 
stay home.” | 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 127 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 124 
“Betsy is as stubborn as her mistress.” 
Harvey couldn’t keep from smiling at Miss 
Lakes’ tragic expression. ““What did you do 
about it?” 
“T let them bring the dog up in the service 
elevator,” she confessed. ‘‘When Mr. Jones 
hears there was a dog on Maternity ——” 
“‘She’s registered for a private room, isn’t 
she?”’ Miss Lakes nodded unhappily. ‘“‘Don’t 
_ worry about it. Everyone has to act human 

once in a while.” Harvey rose and held out 
- his hand. ‘“‘Thanks a lot. I'll go up and throw 
out Mr. Gold and Betsy.” 

Harvey left, musing on Miss Lakes’ soft 
streak. I'd never have guessed it. The old girl 
managed to down her fear of G. G. Jones for a 
few minutes. I hope it’s contagious. 

Harvey found the tenth-floor nursing office 
empty when he looked around for Florence 
Gold’s chart. A touch on the emergency 
buzzer brought Miss Ehlers running. 

“Oh, it’s you,” she greeted and began to 
laugh. ‘“‘The floor’s fresh out of dog food.” 

**Soon it will be fresh out of dogs too. What 
room is she in?” 

“Ten twelve.” 

Harvey’s entrance into Room 1012 was 
announced by the thumping of Betsy’s tail. 
“One of you is glad to see me,” he said. 
“How’s it going, folks?” ; 

“She’s in pain.” Mr. Gold dropped his 
wife’s hand and turned quickly to Harvey. 
“Do something, doctor.” 

“Florence is in labor and it’s time for her 
to be. Take it easy, man.”’ He placed a hand 
on his patient’s abdomen. 
“How often are your pains 
coming, Florence?” 

“Every five minutes, 


Bud pulled his chair closer to the bed and 
took Mrs. Gold’s hand. “Tell me when your 
next pain comes, Mrs. Gold. I'll time it.” 

Harvey and Miss Ehlers quietly left the 
room. “I hope the sedation hits her hard.” 
The charge nurse’s face was pale and drawn. 
“Tl put a special nurse on her. The poor 
thing—laboring in the dark.” Miss Ehlers 
shuddered. “‘Harvey, she has to have a good 
baby!” 

“Right you are.’’ He put his hand on Miss 
Ehlers’ shoulder for a moment. “*You softie, 
you.” 

Harvey walked slowly down the corridor 
to the doctors’ room asking himself the ques- 
tion for the hundredth time. Innocent vic- 
tims. Why did there have to be innocent 
victims ? 


The credo of the physician offered no an- 
swers, but it did point a way of life a man could 
follow with pride. “I swear by Apollo,” the 
modernized Hippocratic Oath ran, “‘to give no 
deadly drug—to teach the art without 
covenant—with purity and holiness will I pass 
my life and practice my art.’’ There was little 
room for sentiment in Harvey’s chosen field, 
but dedication was a stronger, surer staff. 

If the analgesic drugs worked properly, 
Mrs. Gold’s mind would be temporarily 
severed from her body. Her contractions 
would continue, she’d make straining efforts, 
but there’d be no pain. 

Harvey picked up his patient’s chart and 
carefully entered her history. The chart com- 
pleted, he brought it back to Miss Ehlers. “If 
you need me, I'll be in the 
staff room.” 

Harvey looked in on his 
patient but Bud waved him 


a ; Real difficulties can be : 
more or less.”” Mrs. Gold’s el poy out of the room after in- 
features were immobile ove ere ae teers ee dicating in sign language 

; imaginary ones that are 


“Tell Mike to go home.” 
“With pleasure. Off you 

go, Mr. Gold. I’ll take over.’ 

Betsy has to leave too.” 


unconquerable. 
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that Mrs. Gold had fallen 
asleep. He returned to the 
doctors’ lounge, lit his pipe 
and asked the operator 
for his father-in-law’s num- 





“Not Betsy,” Mrs. Gold 
said quickly. : 

“Yes, Betsy.”” Harvey 
stroked her arm _ sooth- 
ingly. He picked up the handle of the dog’s 
harness. ‘‘Take her home, Mr. Gold. I prom- 
ise I won’t leave your wife alone for a min- 
ute.” 

She turned her sightless eyes toward the 
door. ‘‘Are they gone?” 

“They are.” 

“I’m afraid,” she whispered. “I don’t want 
them to know. I don’t want anyone to know 
I’m a coward.” 

“Florence, Florence.’”’ Harvey had trouble 
speaking through the pity he felt. ““Let me do 
the worrying.” 

“You’re not blind,’ she said fiercely. “I 
don’t even know what Mike looks like. My 
baby—I’ll never see him. I hate you, I hate 
everybody with eyes.” 

“Hate me if you want to, but don’t hate 
Mike or your child.”’ Harvey took off his coat 
and rolled up his sleeves. “Florence, every 
nurse, every intern on this floor is going to 
help me take care of you. If you’ll co-operate, 
well and good; if you don’t, we'll do our job 
anyway.” 


The door swung open and Miss Ehlers, 
followed by Dr. Palmer, entered. ““Come on 
in, folks. ’'m going to examine Mrs. Gold. 
Give me a hand.” 

Harvey slowly went through the routine 
examination, talking quietly as he worked. 
“Youre a finger dilated. I think you should be 
sedated enough to take the edge off your 
pains. Is that all right with you?” 

“If you say so.” Mrs. Gold’s belligerency 
was replaced by humbleness. “Will I be 
alone?” 

“Not you. Dr. Palmer, can you stay with 
Mrs. Gold while I change and write up her 
chart?” 

“Of course,” Bud said cheerfully. 

“Give her the medication, Miss Ehlers.” 
Harvey ‘watched his patient swallow the cap- 
sules. ‘““Now an injection. I'll do it myself.” 
Harvey straightened up after he used the 
syringe. ‘In fifteen minutes you'll be floating. 
Don’t fight the feeling. Dr. Palmer or I will 
always be near if you want to ask a question.” 


ber. 
Jane answered the phone. 
‘*“How are you, Harve?” 

“O.K. My Mrs. Gold is in labor; the blind 
girl.” 

“I remember her. Everything going all 
right?” 

“So far so good.” 

“T thought I’d see you tonight.” 

“Oh. Didn’t we part on a sour note, Jane?” 

“Harve,” she said quickly, “I’m not myself 
these days. If I give a good imitation of a 
shrew, please be charitable. Mother isn’t easy 
to take. She explodes all over the place like a 
volcano.” 

“I’m a heel,” Harvey said contritely. “It 
must be rough for you.” 

“Don’t call my husband names. Love me, 
Harve?” 

SeVES 

“I'd die if you changed your mind. When 
things straighten out with dad, I'll make it 
up to you.” 

“What kind of talk is that, girl?’’ Harvey 
was deeply touched. “A family doesn’t scrap 
because of a few bumps. We'll see this through 
together.” 

Harvey sensed she was close to tears. 
“Good luck with your lady. Call me if she 
delivers before midnight.” 

Harvey hung up bewildered by her change 
of mood. She’s up, she’s down. What's hap- 
pened to my Jane? He decided it was time to 
relieve Bud. Harvey quietly opened the door 
to Mrs. Gold’s room and tapped the resident. 

“I’m glad you showed, Dr. Stratton.” Dr. 
Palmer looked at his watch. ““Having dinner 
with the folks tonight. Remember?” 

“O.K. I'll take over.” 

Harvey settled himself for a long vigil after 
he made sure Mrs. Gold was following the 
usual pattern of analgesia patients. Last night 
had been sleepless; in a few minutes he began 
to nod. 

“Dr. Stratton, Dr. Stratton, wake up. Did 
I give you the sedation by mistake?” 

Harvey jerked awake. Miss Ehlers and an- 
other nurse were laughing at him. 

**What time is it?” 

“Half past six. This is Miss Bryant, the 
special nurse.” 












“Welcome, Miss Bryant.’’ Harvey creakily 
lifted himself out of the chair. “‘Don’t you fol- 
low my example.” 

“I won’t. P’ve had plenty of sleep.” The 
gray-haired nurse’s pleasant manner was re- 
assuring. ‘““What are the orders?” 

“Just stay with her. When she needs more 
sedation call me.” 

Harvey followed Miss Ehlers into the hall. 
As the door closed behind them, the charge 
nurse whispered, ““G. G. Jones wants to see 
you in the doctors’ room. He’s on the war- 
path.” 

“What’s up?” Harvey shook himself fully 
awake. “Have you any idea?” 
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“It’s Mrs. Gold.’ Miss Ehlers’ face was 
grim. “You'd better not keep him waiting.” 

“Don’t act as if he were God.” Harvey 
started down the corridor when an idea came 
to him. “I want you with me.” 

““You’re sure?” 

“Sure I’m sure. Try to remember what 
happens.” 

The superintendent was pacing the lounge 
when theyeentered. He turned on them with- 
out a word of greeting and began to shout, 
““Get her out of here. The whole floor will be 
contaminated. You can’t bring that kind of 
case to Crandel.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 129 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 127 
iss Ehlers shrank back, but Harvey 
{1 quietly, “What are you talking about?” 
Dr. Stratton, we will have to close the 
ire tenth floor.’’ Jones took a step back- 
d as if to judge the effect of his tirade. Dis- 
»ointed, he returned to the attack. ‘Syphilis 
the maternity service! You’re crazy, Dr. 
atton.” 

Where did you get the idea Mrs. Gold 
syphilis?” 

‘From her chart.” Jones picked up a folder 
the table and waved it in Harvey’s face. 
ead her history.” 

I don’t have to. I wrote it myself.’’ Harvey 
ned the chart and offered it to the superin- 
dent. “Congenital lues is the diagnosis. 
e, look at it.” 

That’s syphilis.” 

You can’t transmit congenital lues, Jones. 
e third generation isn’t affected.” 

‘Then why did you give her penicillin?” 
“Because her Wassermann was temporarily 
sitive, but it doesn’t mean she’s in a com- 
nicable stage. I consulted our syphilolo- 
it, Dr. Ben Lewis, months ago. There isn’t 
thance of the baby or anyone else being 
ba ted.”’ 

‘I don’t believe a word of it.” 

“Say that again.” 

The menace in Harvey’s voice wiped the 
ze from Jones’ face. The superintendent 
yved quickly to put the table between 
ey and himself. 

“Take your patient out of Crandel,’”’ he 
_d with trembling lips. 

‘She’s sedated and in hard labor.” 

“Call an ambulance. Send her to Bellevue. 
iss Ehlers, in no circumstances are you to 
ow Mrs. Gold into one of our delivery 
oms. I’m taking no chances,” he added vin- 
stively. “Dr. Stratton isn’t a syphilologist 
d Dr. Lewis is in Boston.” 

“Tl deliver her in the ‘dirty’ delivery room.’ 
arvey was referring to the isolation unit 
hich most hospitals maintain for infected 


> 


“You can’t, Dr. Stratton.” 
Harvey swung around to face Miss Ehlers. 
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“There isn’t any water in the isolation de- 
livery room,” she explained. 

“Impossible!” , 

“I reported it to Miss Lakes last week. 
Nothing was done about it.” 

“We don’t have money to waste on an ex- 
tra delivery room that’s used once or twice a 
year.’ G. G. Jones made no effort to conceal 
his triumph. “I canceled the repair request.” 

“What if we had a septicemia in labor—or 
a ruptured appendix? Mr. Jones, I’m taking 
this situation up with the medical board.” 
Harvey’s control snapped and he started for 
the superintendent. 

“A lot of good it will do you.’ Jones deftly 
stepped around Miss Ehlers and half ran to 
the door. ‘“‘Remember, nurse. Keep Mrs. 
Gold out of the delivery rooms. That’s an 
order.”’ The door slammed shut behind him. 

‘“‘He’s a disgusting animal!’ Miss Ehlers 
was pale and trembling. ‘‘What are you going 
to do, Dr. Stratton? I have to follow orders.” 

“Of course you do,” he told her. “Tl de- 
liver her in bed.” 

“She may need a forceps.” 

“T’ll have to do it in her bed.” 

“Tt’s—it’s murder.” 

“Take it easy, Sarah. We'll manage.” 
Harvey smashed a fist against the palm of his 
hand. “I'd like five minutes alone with G. G. 
Jones.” 

“Why don’t you call Dr. Leighton? He 
won’t stand for such cruelty.” 

Harvey looked at her steadily. ‘““Won’t he?” 

Miss Ehlers’ eyes fell before his. “Tl check 
the emergency pack. We will have to use it 
in her room,” she said. ““Mr. Jones made a 
big mistake this time. The whole hospital will 
be talking.” 

“That won’t help us now.” 

The door behind them swung open. “Dr. 
Stratton?” It was Miss Bryant. “Your pa- 
tient’s coming out of it.” 

Harvey examined Mrs. Gold. She moaned. 
“Easy, girl,” he cautioned. “I'll be through 
in a minute.” Three fingers dilated; he was 
satisfied. Harvey was preparing an injection 
when the special returned. ‘“‘Repeat her seda- 
tion, Miss Bryant. Same amount of Demerol 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 131 
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By MUNRO LEAF 


Or all the noisy nuisances to have around a house, a 
Screecher is one of the worst. Screechers never 
think of walking from one place to another to ask any- 
body anything. They just stand where they are and 
screech at the top of their lungs so any peace and quiet 
is ruined for everybody else. This Screecher’s father 
was trying to read the paper when the Screecher wanted 
to know when dinner would be ready. Its mother was 
up in the attic so you can guess what a screech it made. 
Screechers are really very very tiresome. 
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If you have a houseful of children as we do, you 
know all too well how hard it is to settle down with 
a good book or a fascinating newspaper article that 
is continued on page 35—particularly if page 35 has 
already been made into a pirate hat. 


However, you can’t let the kids brainwash you. 
And if you limit yourself to the books you have to 
read aloud to them, you may find yourself telling 
perfect strangers the plot of ‘The Little Engine That 
Could.” 


These days with national elections coming up and 
new heaven-knows-whatniks going up, it’s even more | 
important to keep informed. 


And what better way than reading LIFE every week 
for a whole world’s worth of news? 


It’s remarkable the way LIFE’s pictures get to you, 
make you understand, transport you to places you’ve 
never even heard of before. 


And the great thing about LIFE is there are two 
ways for busy mothers to read it. With its brisk, pic- 
ture-by-picture coverage of the news, you can sneak 
it in between skirmishes. Or you can sit down with 
your children and make perusing LIFE a family affair. 
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With LIFE, this second technique usually works. 
But if the little ones rebel, the solution is in your 
hand—LIFE is the ideal size to roll up and apply to 
a youngster’s anatomy. 


¢ 


Taken internally or externally, LIFE Magazine is 


most instructive. 
Jean Kerr 


As a Ladies’ Home Journal reader, and a new LIFE 
subscriber, you can get LIFE at the special introduc- 
tory price of $4.97 for 37 weeks. Write LIFE, Dept. 
J-2, 540 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Send no money. LIFE will bill you later. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 129 
land Seconal, but half the first scopolamine 
ose.” 
“We'll be delivering her here?” 
“Looks that way.” 
“T’ve helped with plenty of home deliveries. 
We can do it.” 
* “Of course we can. I had hoped to do a 
forceps as soon as she was fully dilated and 
' till under analgesia. She wouldn’t have had 
‘to push. Now’—Harvey’s voice was thick— 
“she’s out of luck. No forceps and plenty of 
struggle—our supérintendent’s prescription 
‘for blind mothers.” 
) “TI understand.” Miss Bryant’s lips tight- 
ened. “You'll have to let her come out of the 
analgesia if she’s to push.” 

Harvey spent the next few hours doing all 
the things obstetricians do when they’re wait- 
















little and worried a lot. /t will be a mess. When 
that scared creature gets her push pains I won't 


\the obstetrical dark ages. A cry from 1012 
‘sent him running into his patient’s room. 
“What’s happening? Where am 1?”” Mrs. 
\Gold was struggling to sit up while Miss 
Bryant vainly tried to keep her charge quiet. 

“Take it easy, Florence.’’ Harvey motioned 

‘the nurse aside. “Call Dr. Price,” he whis- 
_pered. ‘I’m here, girl.” 
_ At the sound of his voice, Mrs. Gold per- 
mitted herself to be pushed back into bed. 
Her blind eyes stared at Harvey, as if she 
were trying to understand. ‘‘My baby hasn’t 
come?” 

“Not yet, but soon.” 

“It will be a good baby? I mean—the eyes.” 

“A good baby. I told you so.” 

His patient arched her back as the pain 
struck her. She gasped. 

“You're doing fine, Florence. Listen care- 
fully while I tell you what to do. Between con- 
tractions, relax; don’t do anything. When the 
pains come, take a deep breath and bear down 

| as hard as you can. Grab the sides of the bed 

-and push your head off. Understand?” 

~~ Mrs. Gold didn’t speak. Her hands sought 
the bedrails. She gasped for breath and began 

_ to strain, her face purpling with the effort. 

“Good girl. That’s the way to do it. Now 
quit. The pain’s gone.”’ 

Harvey whirled at a touch on his shoulder. 
Dr. Price and Miss Bryant were behind him. 
He kept his voice low. ““Now comes the rough 
part.” He turned to Miss Bryant. ‘Better 
close the door.” 

As the contractions became more and more 
| frequent and their severity increased, his 
| patient’s analgesia wore off. In a half hour, all 
Harvey’s attempts to restrain her were futile. 
Pain following pain reduced Mrs. Gold to a 
state of animal fear. Each bearing-down effort 
was accompanied by a piercing shriek. Foam 
and blood spotted her lips and her efforts to 
get out of bed exhausted the two men. 

“T can’t stand this any more.” Miss Bry- 
| ant’s eyes were filled with tears. “She'll kill 
herself and her baby too*Please, Dr. Stratton.” 

“She won’t push, if we knock her out. You 
know I can’t do a forceps in bed.”” Harvey’s 
face was beaded with sweat. 











M.-. Gold shrieked again. The cubicle re- 
sounded with the din of her struggle. 

The door flew open and Miss Ehlers rushed 
into the room. “Dr. Stratton. The floor’s a 
madhouse. All our patients are crying and car- 
tying on. It has to stop.” 

“Send for an anesthesiologist.” Harvey 
straightened up wearily. “She must be put to 
sleep. We're licked.” 

Miss Ehlers dashed away. While they waited 
fearfully for Mrs. Gold’s next seizure, Harvey 
pleaded with his patient. Mercifully, Dr. Pas- 
tor appeared before her next pain. He carried 
a dropper bottle and a small anesthesia mask. 
“Dr. Stratton, I could hear her in my room!” 
The young anesthesiologist hurried to Mrs. 
Gold’s head. He held the mask over her face 
and poised his bottle above the gauze. “‘I’ll let 
her have it with the next pain.” 

“O.K. Get me a pair of sterile gloves, some- 
body. I'll see what’s holding up that baby.” 

With Mrs. Gold’s next pain, Dr. Pastor 
trickled chloroform onto the mask. 

Harvey examined his patient. “Tight perineal 
muscles, that’s all. She needs an episiotomy 


and a low forceps. Can you safely give enough 
chloroform to hold her for the procedure?” 

“Tl let her come out now. When you’ve set 
up, I’ll put her down and keep her there. If it 
has to be done in bed, chloroform is best. The 
responsibility will be mine.” 

Harvey mentally heaped blessings on the 
soft-spoken anesthesiologist. “Break out the 
emergency pack, Miss Bryant. Miss Ehlers, 
bring me the small Elliot forceps.” 

While the nurses attended to their duties, 
Harvey and Dr. Price pulled Mrs. Gold into a 
position where she lay crosswise on the bed. 
Dr. Pastor, seated in a chair, kept Mrs. Gold’s 
head in his lap. Kneeling on the floor before 
the bed, Harvey prepared to do the delivery. 
The sweet odor of the drug again flooded the 
room. 

Harvey slipped the forceps into place. The 
handles locked easily. You can do it, he told 
himself. /t’s been done before—everything has. 
The main thing is don’t panic. Make believe 
youre in a nice, clean delivery room. So youre 
on your knees. Right for prayer—not bad for 
obstetrics. 

Harvey applied pressure steadily. No prog- 
ress. Awkward because of his position, he 
tried to rise, but his stiffened knees were 
locked. Harvey lifted his arms high and pulled 





APARTNESS 


By GLENN WHITE 


Let me be apart from you 

So I can see you wholly, 

Breathe freely, then reach again. 
It’s not enough to be together, 
To be as one, when all the joy 
Of our being is being two. 


Incomplete, we love each other. 
Imagine wanting me 

As I want you! Oh, I doubt 
The dream of those to be 

As one—how can they know 


Satiety under a full moon? 





desperately. Straining against the instrument 
handles, he thought his head would burst. 
There was a slight give and Harvey eased his 
pressure. “Bryant, push on her abdomen. Not 
too much.” 

The nurse from above, Harvey from below 
applied force again. Slowly the baby’s head 
descended into the incised gap. “Enough, 
Bryant.”” Harvey took a deep breath and 
raised the forceps. The head stuck for a mo- 
ment, then followed the are of the instru- 
ment, sliding the infant’s face free of the birth 
canal. 

Still on his knees, Harvey extracted the 
baby’s body. Miss Bryant pushed the pack to 
him and Harvey found the proper instruments 
to cut the cord. ‘‘Use the sterile blanket, Bry- 
ant. Here’s the baby.” 

As she moved away the child cried loud and 
clear. In the small room, reeking with the 
smell of chloroform and blood, a new being 
was asserting its right to live. 

Harvey rapidly completed his task, tried to 
get to his feet but couldn’t make it. “Give me a 
hand, Charley. My knees.” 

Dr. Price and Miss Ehlers between them 
lifted him onto a chair. ‘“‘Do you want a glass 
of water?” the charge nurse asked. 

Harvey rubbed his aching legs as he smiled 
at her troubled expression. “A can of joint oil 
would be better. Try and requisition some 
from G. G. Jones.” 


The morning sun shone brightly on his pil- 
low and Harvey, still fast asleep, rolled away 
from it. At that moment the telephone jangled. 

“Dr. Stratton,” he said sleepily, then his 
voice brightened. “Jane?” 

“You didn’t call me last night.” 


“That Gold woman kept me up past mid- 
night.” 

“Trouble?” 

“Sort of, but everything wound up O.K.” 

“The baby’s eyes, are they ——” 

“Now, Jane,”’ he interrupted, “I told you it 
wasn’t hereditary. What woke you so early?” 

“Early! Ten after nine?” 

““°Scusa’. Too much Sunday, I guess. I’m 
late. See you tonight.” 

Harvey ate a sketchy breakfast and drove to 
Crandel. His emotions were a mixture of un- 
easiness and anticipation as he pulled up at the 
hospital. If the coat-room attendant handed 
him a letter from G. G. Jones demanding his 
immediate resignation, Harvey wouldn’t be 
surprised. Anything was possible. On the posi- 
tive side there was his success with Mrs. Gold. 
The mere fact that Harvey hadn’t been called 
during the night meant all was quiet on that 
front. 


The hospital was sedate and peaceful. If 
there had been a maelstrom on the obstetrical 
floor the previous night there was no evidence 
of it this morning; neither was there any mes- 
sage for Harvey. 

As he carried out his inspection Dr. Price 
followed him dutifully from bed to bed. 

““How’s my Mrs. Gold, Charley?” Harvey 
asked. 

“Fine. She really slept last night. The Nem- 
butal you ordered did the trick.” 

“Baby O.K.?” 

‘Perfect.’ Dr. Price looked around warily. 
“T haven’t heard a thing. That is, not from the 
front office.” 

““Come on, Charley.” 

“The joint’s jumping. Everybody is one 
hundred per cent on your side.” 

“Tt helps.” 

“By the way, Dr. Leighton is in Jones’ 
office.” 

Harvey stiffened. He had an idea how that 
interview was going. “Thanks, Charley. I’m 
heading for the tenth floor. See you later.” 

The newborn nursery offered a mixed cho- 
rus of whimpers, wails and lusty cries when 
Harvey opened the door. Miss Meadows, the 
nurse, walked over to a crib and carried its 
occupant to the glass partition. “This is Mas- 
ter Gold. He’s a regular buster. Eight pounds 
and four ounces.” 

A round, pink face, crowned by a crop of 
light blond hair, peeked out of the blanket. 
As Harvey watched, the little mouth worked 
and the infant’s eyes flew open. The biggest, 
brightest blue eyes Harvey had ever seen in a 
newborn—or so he thought at the moment. 

“Thank God. It was worth the battle.” 

Harvey went to the staff room, where he 
found Dr. Palmer, who looked up and grinned. 
“Oh, it’s you, sir. I heard you did some 
sweating last night.” 

“Dr. Price has been talking again.” 

“Nope. Miss Ehlers. Right now, Sarah 
would do anything for you.” Dr. Palmer’s 
grin taded into stern and angry resolve. 
“Someone’s got to do something about Jones,” 
he said. ““‘The man is unbelievable.” 

“Did you speak to your father last night?” 

“T did. He’s calling Dr. Leighton’s office 
this morning. Dad’s willing to go to bat 
for us.” 

“Being indignant isn’t enough. We need the 
facts.” 

“Dr. Leighton will get them.” 

Harvey grunted. “Ill be in Mrs. Gold’s 
room if anyone wants me.”.. . 

“It’s the doctor.” Miss Bryant stood up 
hastily. ““We were expecting you.” 

“Sit down, Mary.” Harvey walked over to 
his patient and took her hand. 

Mrs. Gold’s face softened at his touch. “I 
wish I were a millionaire. I’d give it all to 
you.” 

““Morning-after gratitude. Disappears like 
spring snow.” 

“Think so?” Mrs. Gold shook her head. 
“T don’t remember everything, but Miss Bry- 
ant told me enough.” 

Harvey looked at the gray-haired nurse 
inquiringly. She nodded, her chin tilted de- 
fiantly. “I thought Mrs. Gold should know. I 
told her exactly what happened. She can judge 
for herself.” 

“Oh, my word!” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 133 
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by MAXINE DAVIS 


Some headaches are 
“charley horses” of head 
and neck muscles. A tense 
person’s headache, like an 
athlete’s leg cramp, may 
come when he strives to 
do his best, strains too hard, and pulls his 
muscles too tightly for too long a time. 


This means that some people try to fight or 
control certain emotions by physical tensing 
of these muscles. The resulting headaches are 
no more neurotic or psychological than a tennis 
player’s leg cramp, and can be treated by the 
same common-sense methods: understanding 
the cause, learning to avoid it; and such simple 
measures aS massage, warm baths, and drugs 
for relief. 


No doctor claims this is the therapy for all 
so-called tension headaches, but some physi- 
cians find it is the solution for a good many. 
This concept was learnedly discussed at the 
last meeting of the American Medical Associ- 
ation. It explained something I’d learned one 
time by experience. 


Everything had gone wrong at once. The 
furnace quit, and so did the plumber, after 
he’d taken it all apart; our son came down 
with a vicious case of athlete’s foot; I was 
busy planning a new book; and my husband 
had asked an out-of-town client home for 
dinner. Of course I got one of those headaches! 
I always use suRIN ointment when my rheuma- 
tism acts up so I thought I'd try it for my head. 
I put hot moist towels on my forehead and 
neck until the skin was warm, just as I do’on 
my joints. Then I applied surtn gently. 


It worked! surin doesn’t cure arthritis or 
rheumatism. (Nothing does.) But its medica- 
tion is absorbed by the skin to bring marked 
temporary relief. It doesn’t cure my headaches 
either, but it’s an enormous help in coping 
sensibly with muscular tensions which I assume 
are often basic causes of these headaches. 


Next—I promptly got ocroren Liquid on 
Joe’s athlete’s foot. Our druggist recommended 
it; and our podiatrist approved this fine prod- 
uct. OCTOFEN starts working in 15 seconds. 
Length of treatment depends on the severity 
of the attack, but it usually halts it quickly. 
But Joe’s learned his lesson. Now he prevents 
the grim fungus infection by dusting ocrorEeN 
Powder on carefully dried feet and between 
toes after each shower. OcTOFEN is the only 
fungicide for athlete’s foot the National Foot 
Health Council approves exclusively. Joe learned 
that lesson the hard way. 


We've taught our young other important 
routines—by reason and supervised drill! Now 
they all brush their teeth, with caLox, after 
each meal almost by reflex action. They know 
why they brush: that decay germs start to work 
as soon as food particles collect. They know 
why they use caLox, too. Our dentist says 
nothing cleans and polishes the enamel better 
than powder. cALox is so refreshing that brush- 
ing is never a chore. 


Adolescents want to be attractive, so we easily 
trained ours to use yopora daily. Everyone 
except young children and old folk need a 
deodorant. Most people perspire but are seldom 
aware of the odor of their own sweat, for the 
sense of smell fatigues quickly. Perspiration is 
odorless until it reaches the skin where bacteria, 
always present, give it its unfragrant char- 
acteristic. The new yopora was developed to 
leave a substance on the skin both pleasant 
and yet able to inactivate those organisms for 
many hours. It’s a light fresh cream with a 
mild antibiotic content which also soothes 
common skin irritations. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 131 
It’s all right, Dr. Stratton. I don’t 
d any grudges. My father has been 
ad almost five years.”” Mrs. Gold’s 
nk eyes seemed to scan the ceiling. “I 
n’t hate him. Now that I have my baby, 
on’t hate anybody. That superintend- 
t of yours, I have only contempt for 
‘You're a wonderful woman, Flor- 
e.”’ Harvey stroked her hand gently. 
otherhood brought it out.” 

“Lying here, thinking, I realized how 
dlish I’ve been. My fears, all the resent- 
nts that tortured me—they’re gone.” 
e hesitated, then went on. “Now I have 
indow on the world. I'll see with my 
d’s eyes.” 

“Yes, Florence,” Harvey said softly. 
ou will see better than most of us.” 
> straightened up and spoke briskly. 
is sweetness and light is getting me 
wn. Next I’ll be loving G. G. Jones! 
yme on, mom, let me feel your tummy.” 
Harvey was finishing his examination 
en Dr. Palmer poked his head into the 
om. “Telephone, Dr. Stratton.” 

*“T'll be out in a minute, Bud. Florence, 
u’re apple-pie normal. Be nice to Miss 
ant and maybe she’ll bring you your 


Harvey found Dr. Palmer waiting in 
e corridor. ““Who wants me on the 
one?” 

“The boss.” 

Harvey picked up the phone in the staff 
om. “Dr. Leighton?” 

“See me in the library.” 

“T’ll be right down.” 

Harvey spotted his chief at a far table 
the quiet room. He walked over and 
t down opposite the director. 

“You did it this time,’ Dr. Leighton 
eeted. “Jones pulled out all the stops.” 
“He should be talking from a hospital 
d this morning.” 

Dr. Leighton grunted and his heavy 
outh twitched. ““You have more con- 
ol than I do. If I had been in your 
ace ——” The director moved impa- 
ently. “Harvey, we have a battle on our 
ands.” 

“Jones won’t approve my appoint- 
ent?” 

They looked at each other without 
yeaking. “No directorship, and your 
resent appointment will not be re- 
2wed,” Dr. Leighton finally said. 

“Can he get away with it?” 

“Jones thinks so” —Dr. Leighton per- 
itted himself a little smile—‘‘but he’s 
ot a hundred per cent sure.” 

“How do you know?” 

“We compromised. That’s a victory in 
self. He asked me to withdraw your 
ymination.” 

Harvey looked puzzled. 


les simple, boy: he won’t have to re- 
sct you at the lay-board meeting. There’s 
een a lot of talk in the hospital this 
lorning and it is all for you.” 

“News travels fast.” 

“John Manners is president of the 
oard and his wife runs our Ladies’ Aux- 
iary,” Dr. Leighton said thoughtfully. 
Think I'll phone her. She dotes on help- 
ag the handicapped.” 

Harvey shook his head in admiration. 

When you get started, chief ——” 
“T need a vacation,” the big man said 
fy. “I’m going to withdraw your 
omination. It will give us a month to 
bok into the food racket and I'll still 
ave time enough to nominate you before 
leave.” 


Harvey drove to his office. “Dr. 
3erger’s waiting,” Mrs. Stanley said. ““He 
ants to see you before your patients 
ome in.” 

“Thanks, Elaine.” 

Paul beckoned him to a chair and 
ooked at his watch. “Sit down, Harve. 
*m due back at the hospital in half an 
nour.” 

“Shoot.” Harvey fumbled with his 
ipe. 


“Crandel was boiling this morning. You 
could be elected mayor.” 

““Mayor?” Harvey tried to fathom his friend’s 
thoughts, but Paul’s long face was placid. 
““Maybe. but Dr. Leighton’s withdrawing my 
nomination as director.” 

“You don’t seem disturbed.” 

“We have plans.” 

Dr. Berger lit one of his cigarettes. ““You’re a 
peculiar man. In medicine, heads up; at home, 
head in the sand. Sand blinds people, Harve. 
Jane’s too attached to her father,’ Paul said 
flatly. “Jim Potter is a domineering man. He 





commands her respect. You’re a Caspar Milque- 
toast at home.” 

“T love Jane and I could no more shove—or 
order—her around than fly,” Harvey protested. 

Berger swiveled his chair for a moment. “In 
the operating room you automatically com- 
mand respect. I know, I’ve watched you. There’s 
no question; you’re the boss.” 

“T’ve failed with Jane?” 

“She can’t understand your willingness to 
take a back seat.” 

“Look here, Paul, I’ve known surgeons who 
carried a God complex out of the operating 
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room—they’re pathetic. A surgeon’s a plumber 
or a cabinetmaker in flesh and bone; nothing 
more. He should leave his technique behind in 
the shop.” 

“I’m not disagreeing with you, Harve, but 
you’ve carried your meekness too far,” Berger 
told him. “‘Jane’s the wrong woman for that 
sort of approach. In her mind, Jim’s brass is 
masculine, to be respected. Your easygoing 
ways seem to her to lack sureness, to give her 
no sense of security. The pattern must have 
been set when she was a child.” 

““You’re crazy!” 


Wf; November, and Barbara J. already has the absolute essentials of her 
WI fall-and-winter wardrobe. She started planning for it in August, accom- 
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Dr. Berger shrugged his shoulders. ““Why do 
you think she wants you to go into general 
practice?” 

Harvey shook his head. 

“T think she’s beginning to realize what’s 
bothering her. Does she suggest you practice 
general medicine in New York? No. Bellvale 
is her choice. She wants to live somewhere far 
away from her father, from comparisons be- 
tween you and her father.” 


rocks when I honestly think I know what’s 
wrong.’ He paused, then added, “Jane 
shouldn’t spend all her time with her father.” 

“Jane loves her father too much to leave him 
when he’s sick.”” Harvey’s face mirrored defeat. 

“Don’t be too sure.’ Paul offered his hand. 
“Sorry, but I have to leave now.” 

The afternoon and its crop of patients oc- 
cupied only a small portion of Harvey’s mind. 
Funny, you solve everybody's problems and 


“Trouble at Crandel?” 

“Our girls are doing fine.’ Harvey re- 
strained an impulse to confide his marital 
problems to his nurse. ‘““But G. G. Jones is 
openly out for my scalp.” 

“T know. Sarah Ehlers phoned.” 

“Your old pal. Some mix-up, isn’t it?” 

““Could be worse.” 

“T don’t see how.” 

“You could have been in the wrong.” 


wearily. “Shut up shop, will you, Elaine? o 


the chips are down will the medical boat 
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“Ill never know.” Harve rose and stretche 
having dinner at my in-laws’.” 
“Sure.” Mrs. Stanley hesitated for a me 
ment. “I have a feeling Jones went too fz 
this time.” 
“Dr. Leighton thought so, too, but whe 


back me? That’s what counts.” 
“Those cautious old maids on the board! 


Anger thinned Mrs. Stanley’s voice. ‘“‘Whi 
doctors reach the top they lose their guts 


“The bank won’t honor checks written 
against virtue.” 


“You didn’t hold anything back, darn you,” 
Harvey said. 


never learned how to handle your own. 
“You look as if the whole world’s on your 















































“Jane and you are closer to me than anyone — shoulders.” “You're just talking. How would you feel Become regular politicians.” ; 
else in the world,” Paul told him. “I won’t Harvey’s head jerked up. “Stop pussyfoot- today if you had transferred Mrs. Gold to a “Why, Elaine!” Harvey did his best to kee 
stand by and watch your marriage go on the ing, Elaine.” city hospital?” from smiling at his irate nurse. 








Mrs. Stanley flushed and shook a ‘finger ¢ 
him. “Don’t you be like that when you 
director.” 


A half hour later, Harvey was straightening 
his tie before the Potter door. 

“Harve!” Jane’s kiss was warm on his li 

““How’s the family?’ he mumbled. 

“This half’s all right.” His mother-in-la 
kissed him in turn. 

“May I see Jim?” 

Harvey found Mr. Potter sitting up in be 
looking fresh and spruce. They shook han 
“You're a picture, old-timer. Get out of th 
sack and let in a man who needs a rest.” 

His father-in-law laughed. “Joking aside, 
do feel great.” 

Harvey was agreeably surprised at Jim’ 
appearance, but he was shocked at Grace’s 
Ten days of strain had made an old woman o 
his mother-in-law. The rosy, full cheeks, on 
her most prominent feature, were pale an 
flabby. As she patted her husband’s shouldei 
Harvey noticed the tremor of her hands. 

“Tl bring your tray, dad,” Jane said. “ 
stay with you while you eat.” 

“Nothing doing, you bossy brat. Feed yout 
husband. Harve’s done a day’s work.” ; a 

“Go ahead, Jane,” Grace urged. “I'll ste 
with your father.” 

“You may need me.” 

Grace Potter waved impatiently. ‘“Your fa 
ther and I have things to talk over.” 

Harvey avoided the subject of Jim’s illness 
until they finished eating. ““Paul thinks you 
father should go away soon.” 

“Dad’s talked about Florida.” 

““What does Grace say?” 

““She’s for it. I’m not so sure. Harve, you’y 
no idea how frightened she is.” Jane pushe 
her plate aside. “‘Dad won’t be safe with he 

They started as Mrs. Potter rushed into th 
kitchen. “Harvey, please take a look at Jim 
He’s coughing.” 

Harvey hurried to the bedroom. ‘“‘What’s 
up, Jim?” 

“Not a darn thing. That woman of mine 
She’s a problem.” 

“Grace said you were coughing.” 

“Why shouldn’t 1? Some food lig inf 
throat.” They stared at each other. “Y5ui 
have to do something about her,”’ Mr. Potte 
said. ““She’s a nervous wreck.” S 

“Has Grace been this way since—since youl 
trouble?” 


Cai a coronary a coronary,” Mr. Potter) 
said. ‘She certainly has. Makes me jumpy. 
“Tell me, Jim, what’s this I hear abou 
Florida?” ! 
“Dr. Berger thinks I can leave town in a 
month. The way I figure it, hanging aroun¢ 
here would drive me crazy.” Mr. Potter ges 
tured widely. ‘‘This little apartment, no wor 
in the office, what would I do with myself? I 
Florida I could walk around, maybe fish a 
little, be sure of the weather.” 
“Sounds fine. What’s the objection?” a 
His father-in-law fidgeted with the blanket. 
“Frankly, it’s Grace. She keeps watching m 
as if I’m going to pop another artery ant 
minute—she’s always afraid.” 
“Nothing is simple, is it, Jim?” Harvey saic 
after a long silence. “‘What’s the answer?” 
“I haven’t any right to ask this of you 
Harve, but I won’t go unless Jane come: 
with us.’ 
Harvey stared at his father-in-law. 
Mr. Potter passed a hand uncertainly ovet 
his forehead. “I’ve lost my nerve.” Harve 
could barely hear his father-in-law’s whisper. 
“T keep telling myself the next one’s coming 
any minute.” 
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The men were quiet. Their thoughts carried 
1em down different roads. Words couldn’t 
ridge the gap. 

“Better take a sedative tonight.” 

“If you say so.” 

Jane and Harvey said good night to Grace 
half hour later. Mrs. Potter watched their 
‘reparations, her eyes blank. When Jane tried 
lb kiss her good-by she turned her head aside. 
| Harvey drove back to their apartment 
leenly aware of his wife’s unhappiness. Their 
)partment was quiet and inviting. 

. Jane sighed as she sank into a chair and 
nicked off her shoes. “I haven’t relaxed like 
/ is in a week. Mother flies off the handle at 
he slightest provocation.” 

| “I’ve always found Grace levelheaded.”” 

) “She’s not good around father,” Jane said. 
*She makes him nervous.” 

“They'll manage somehow. They’ve been 
married thirty years. This weakness of your 
other’s is a passing phase. Grace will snap 





1 physically handicapped man.” 

“A physically handicapped man! I can’t 
hink of dad that way.” 

The agony in her voice made Harvey long 


that fact,”’ he said quietly. 

/ Jane’s face tightened. ‘You're so practical, 

Harve. I envy you.” 

| “As head of this family, I have to be.” 

larvey moved toward the bedroom door. 

‘ake a warm shower, girl. It will help you 
” 
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| In the morning Harvey drove to the hos- 
/pital and walked down the corridor to Mrs. 
Gold’s room. As he passed the visitors’ alcove 
‘he noticed a stocky white-haired man reading 
‘a newspaper. Somebody's grandpa, Harvey 
thought. 

He knocked on 1012’s door and walked in. 
‘“Good morning, folks. I see Master Gold is 
| busy guzzling.” 

‘He keeps falling asleep.”” Mrs. Gold lifted 
|her face to Harvey. “Such soft skin.” 

Harvey and Miss Bryant exchanged smiles. 

*““Miss Bryant won’t allow me to do a thing, 
Dr. Stratton.” 

“Relax, Florence, and let the world spin for 
)a few days. There will be plenty of time for 
work. That reminds me; when you go home, 
| who will help you with the baby?” 

Mrs: Gold smiled in satisfaction. “Did you 
see my uncle outside?” 


_ alcove.” oe 

“‘He’s my father’s brother. Mary put him 
out when she brought in Mike, Jr.” 

"One A, 

“Uncle Max has always tried to be nice, 
but ——” Mrs. Gold seemed uneasy and Miss 
Bryant took the hint. 

“T’'ll come back for the baby in ten minutes.” 

They waited until the door shut. “I didn’t 
want his pity,’ Mrs. Gold explained. “I was a 
| fool because Max has no family except me. 
His wife’s been dead a long time. He probably 
needs us as much as we need him. I phoned 
_ him last night.” 

“That’s sensible.” 

“He arranged to have Miss Bryant come 
home with me. Uncle Max isn’t a poor man. 
Mike and I are grateful to him.” Gently she 
fingered her baby’s hair. ““You’ve been very 
kind, Dr. Stratton. I will never forget. We'll 
do our best to send you a raft of patients. No 
blind ones,” she added with a smile. 

“You're cured, Florence,’ Harvey exclaimed. 
“When you can talk about it ——” Harvey 
arose. “I'll drop in on you every morning. 
Plan to go home in another five days.” 

He left the room and stopped before the 
gray-haired visitor. “‘Florence’s uncle?” 

“Dr. Stratton, I’m Max Hermann and very 
pleased to meet you.” 


“There was a heavy-set gentleman in the | | 


They shook hands and Harvey was sur- 
prised at the strength of the old man’s grip. 
Mr. Hermann’srugged appearancewasn’t false. 

*““How’s my niece?” 

‘““Fine—now.” 

“This is a real nice hospital. I know the 
superintendent.” 

“What do you know about him?” 

“lve met him.”” Mr. Hermann closed the 
subject with a deprecatory gesture. “Did 
Florence tell you I’m having Miss Bryant go 
home with her?” 

Harvey nodded. “It’s very decent of you.” 

“That brother of mine.’ The old man’s 
voice was low. “‘He never was any good. I set 
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him up in business a half dozen times—always 
a flop. Now it will be different. Mike’s a 
steady lad and at last Florence will let me 
do something for him. She’s come to her 
senses.” 

“T repeat, Mr. Hermann, you’re all right.” 

“Who else do I have?’ The old man’s face 
lit up. “I got a peep at the baby. Some kid. He 
has my eyes.” 

Harvey nodded. “Yes, he does.” 

The old man grinned. They shook hands 
and Harvey rang for the elevator. 

A student nurse approached him and cleared 
her throat. ““Dr. Berger would like to see you 
in the library.” 
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Paul lifted his nose out of a medical periodi- 
cal at Harvey’s greeting. ““Did you have din- 
ner with your in-laws last night?” 

Harvey nodded. “Jane feels she should go 
South with her father. She thinks her mother 
is too shaken by this second coronary to take 
care of him alone.” 

Paul was silent for a moment. ““Well, Harve, 
what are you planning to do?” 

“Paul, have you ever been in love?” 

““Not me.” 

“T love Jane and I can’t describe an experi- 
ence you've never felt. If I talked about hun- 
ger or thirst, Paul, you’d know what I was 
getting at. Without Jane, I’m incomplete. I’d 
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have no one to come to with my troubles, my 
small victories. If I lost Jane, I'd leave New 
York and everything that reminded me of her 
and go back to Bellvale.” 

“Would you forget her there?” 

“No. I’m talking like a fool.” 

“Then let’s plan,” Paul said. ““The way I see 
it, you must prove two things to Jane. First, 
that you’re as strong a man as her father. Sec- 
ond, that you need her as much as he does.” 

“Those are just words, Paul. Be specific.” 

Dr. Berger pulled a cigarette from the pack 
on the table and slowly tapped it tight. “I 
don’t know the answer, but a man of your 
sensitivity will find a way. But it better be 
soon. If Jane goes South you may lose her.” 

“T don’t know where to begin.” 

“Relax. You’ll come up with an idea,” Paul 
told him. 

“You’re so sure.”’ Harvey pushed his chair 
back as he stood up. “I’m heading for the 
office, Paul. So long.” 

He was passing through the lobby when one 
of the telephone operators waved at him. 
“Miss Polk would like to see you,” she said. 
“She’s in the operating floor’s office, Dr. 
Stratton.” 

What did I do wrong this time ? Harvey went 
over his list of omissions and commissions as 
he walked back to the elevators. In common 
with the other young surgeons, Harvey did his 
best to stay in the operating-room supervisor’s 
good graces. Miss Polk gave out operating- 
room time in accordance with a schedule she 
drew up daily. The directors of the surgical 
specialties had first choice. They took the 7:45 
A.M. plums and their patients didn’t put in an 
anxious morning waiting to 
be wheeled up to the oper- 
ating floor. The associates 
and assistants scrambled 
and begged for the best re- 
maining time, with Miss 
Polk acting as a Supreme 
Court. Harvey had always 
got along well with Polk. 

“Good morning, Miss 
Polk. Have I been bad 
again?” 

The gray-haired super- 
visor didn’t speak for several seconds. Finally 
she said, “It’s a question of operating time.” 
Her expression left no doubt that she didn’t 
relish the subject. ‘‘You’re to be limited to 
the afternoon hours.” 

Harvey half rose. “Since when are senior 
associates denied mornings?” 

“They’re not; you are. Orders from the 
front office. I asked why and Mr. Jones almost 
bit my head off. I’m sorry, Dr. Stratton.” 

“Nice of you to say so.”’ Harvey arose. 

““He’s a hard man,” Miss Polk whispered. 

“Well, thanks for breaking the news gently.” 

He left Crandel and walked slowly toward 
his office. Jones won't leave a stone unturned, 
he thought. I’// have to fight him every way I 
can. Those food dealers have to help me. It all 
comes back to the same lead: prove Jones re- 
ceives a split of Crandel’s food bills. Harvey 
looked at his watch and started walking 
faster. Dr. Leighton had spoken to Mr. Palmer 
yesterday. Maybe the pot would soon boil. 

Mrs. Stanley was typing when Harvey ar- 
rived. 

‘Anything new, Elaine?” 

“I’ve made a few appointments and Mary 
Fenton is waiting.” 

“Show her in,” Harvey said. “I'll get into a 
white coat.” 

A few minutes later Mrs. Fenton walked 
into the consultation room. 

“Sit down, Mary, and try to relax,” Harvey 
told her. 


Reotaxation is for the birds. Let’s get tense. 
I want an opening date.” 

“In English, you want us to settle the opera- 
tion question.” 

“That’s settled. I told you so last visit. 
‘When’ is what I’m after.” 

“All right, one week from today. Is that 
O.K. with you?” 

“One week from today.’ Mrs. Fenton drew 
a deep breath. ‘“‘Harvey, I’ve never been in a 
hospital. What’s it like?” 

Harvey said, “Keep your mind away from 
hospitals and operations. Anything you im- 
agine will be ten times worse than reality.” 
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Mrs. Fenton sighed again. “I’m believing — 
you because I have to. Promise me one thing 
and I’ll go back to work and try to eam 
your fee.” 

*“Now what?” 

*‘No spinal. Please.” 

“Why don’t you let me pick your anes 
thesia? I’ve handled a case or two more than 
you have. Your operation calls for a tric 
dissection. Only a spinal will give me really 
limp muscles. Furthermore, how would yo 
classify your body configuration, Mary?” 


Ms. Fenton laughed. ‘I’m the proverbial 
brick-wall type.” 

“Exactly. Plus one short neck.” Harvey was 
completely serious. ‘‘Short-neck, big-torso 
women don’t take inhalation anesthesia well. 
Why add the risk?” j 

Mrs. Fenton set her lips. ““No needles in the 
spine.” 

Harvey surrendered grudgingly. “‘Patients 
make a mistake dictating to their surgeons.” — 

Mrs. Fenton rose briskly. ‘““See you a week 
from today.” : 

Harvey smiled as Mrs. Fenton bustled out 
of the room. It’s wonderful to have her confi-, 
dence. If I were having one of my nerve plexuses 
monkeyed with, I'd be scared green. He pressed 
the buzzer for Mrs. Stanley. 

“Bring me the charts you want completed. 
I'll work on them now.” 

An hour later, Harvey had made an ap- 
preciable dent in his records when Mrs. Stan- 
ley came in. “Dr. Leighton’s on the phone.” 

Harvey mentally repeated a short prayer 
and picked up the phone. “Yes, sir?” 

“T want you in my of- 
heen 

He wasn’t kept waiting. 
A matronly nurse led him © 
directly to the consultation 
room where the director 
greeted him from behinda | 
massive desk. “Sit down, 
Harvey. I saw Mr. Palmer 
yesterday.” Dr. Leighton — 
played with a letter opener 
for a moment. qj 

Harvey leaned forward 
eagerly. ““What did he say?” 

“G. G. Jones is a crook—or words to that 
effect.” 

“You believe him, sir?” 

The director nodded. ‘‘There’s no doubt 
about it.” 

“The proof?” 

-““That’s the rub.” Dr. Leighton was silent 
for a moment. “‘Let’s not kid ourselves, Har- 
vey, the big job is still ahead.” 

““How do we go about it?” 

“We? You're it.’ Dr. Leighton coughed 
harshly. ““Mr. Palmer will bring two produce 
men to lunch tomorrow. You will be the guest 
of honor and the Grand Inquisitor. Rem 
ber, boy, these are hardheaded businessmen. 
Use plenty of soft soap on them. Civic duty— 
and anything else you can think of.” 

Harvey leaned back in his chair and closed 
his eyes for a moment. He wondered if he 
could handle the job. When Harvey was con- 
vinced a patient needed an operation, all he 
could do was state the facts and leave the rest 
to his patient’s common sense. 

“When and where, chief?” he asked. 

Dr. Leighton looked at his desk pad. “To- 
morrow at The Steak. Know the place?” 
Harvey nodded. ‘‘One o’clock.” The big man 
fingered the pad absently. ‘“‘Harve, don’t take 
it too hard if they won’t talk. Do your best, 
but don’t beat your brains out. We'll get 
Jones. If not this time, then the next.” 

The chief rose. ‘““Good luck, Harve. Let me 
know what happens.” 

Back at his own office with the last chart 
out of the way, Harvey had time to think over 
his talk with Dr. Leighton. His future at 
Crandel was in his own hands. He’d do his 
best, of course, but after that? The impending 
struggle with G. G. Jones was all-out war. 
Maybe Jane was right when she said you were 
soft emotionally, he told himself. 

Jane! The fight at Crandel might be stimu- 
lating if his wife were behind him, if she really 
thought he could win. As it was, the double 
tension had him in a mountain valley threat- 
ened by avalanches from two ranges. 
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Tonight at dinner he’d try to talk with her. 
If her mood was right he’d show her The 
phone rang. Harvey lifted the receiver. It was 
Jane. 

“T was thinking of you,” he said happily. 
“How would you like to step out tonight, Mrs. 
Stratton? That Italian place in the Village?” 

“Sorry, Harve. Some other time. I’m eating 
at dad’s. Mother is too tired to cook. You’d 
better eat out.” 

“Oh.” His voice had gone flat, toneless. 

Her end of the wire was silent for a moment. 
“I'll come home early tomorrow,” she said 
more gently. “In time to make breakfast.” 

“Can’t I pick you up after dinner?” 

“T said I'd be home early tomorrow.” 

“So you did.” Harvey surrendered. Perhaps 
he shouldn’t, perhaps he should insist —— 
He hung up and stared at the ceiling. 





Harvey groped for the sounds which had 
awakened him. His mouth felt like the sands 
of the Sahara and his eyes burned. Twenty 
pipeloads of tobacco, insomnia and a despera- 
tion dose of phenobarb aren’t the best setup 
for early rising. The noise came again. Dishes 
rattling ! She's home. 

“Jane?” Harvey pushed his feet into slip- 
pers and shuffled into the kitchen. 

She adjusted the flame under a frying pan 
before turning around, retreated before his 
advance. ‘“‘No you don’t. Shave first.” 

“Such soft skin.” 

Trapped in his arms, she couldn’t avoid the 
prickle of his chin against her neck. “I'll let 
the ham and eggs burn.” 

“Some breakfast! You must have a bad 
conscience.” 

“Mother was beat.” Jane spoke rapidly as 
if speed were a substitute for logic. ‘Dad said 
she was making him nervous—and we settled 
our vacation plans. I’ve got to go with them.” 

His arms fell away from her and he started 
for the door. “I'll shave and dress.” 

“Harve!” 

NES 

“You're mad.” 

“*How did you ever guess!” 

Standing before the bathroom mirror, Har- 
vey lathered his cheeks and slowly rubbed the 
mixture into his beard. She had decided to go 
with her father. The old boy is shaky and Jane 
believes he can’t get along without her. Harvey 
slid the razor over the whitened stubble. I’ve 
always seen things her way and this is where 
it’s brought me. 

“Breakfast, Harvey.” 

They ate silently with Jane shooting little 
glances at him. ‘““Anything new with Jones?” 

“He has taken morning operating time 
away from me.” 

She stared at him. “Why?” 

“We had a run-in over Florence Gold.” 

Harvey explained the situation to Jane. 
When he was through her face was flying red 
battle flags. 

“What are you going to say to those pro- 
duce dealers?” 

“Everything I can think of.” 

“Suppose they won’t help?” 

“Tl keep at them until they do.” 

“You could demand a hearing from the 
medical board.” 

He shook his head. “Without proof? I 
wouldn’t stand a chance.” 

“Your word’s as good as his.” 

“I’m making the accusation. I'll have to 
back it up.” 


eee began to pile the dishes in the sink. 
“He has you, Harve,” she said hopelessly. 
“You're not a detective. Maybe if you talked 
to Jones and told him ——” 

“Stop it, Jane.” Their eyes locked in un- 
spoken struggle. “I want the position as di- 
rector and I want it without strings,”’ he said. 
“Scrapping for nonessentials is foolishness but 
now, no matter what, I’m not compromising.” 

She looked away and began to rinse the 
dishes. “I must go to Florida with father.” 

“It’s your decision to make.” 

“You don’t mind?” 

“Would it change things if I did? I’m not 
going to fight a two-front war.” 

“Harvey!” 

“I don’t feel polite this morning.’”’ He rose 
and pushed back his chair. ‘Thanks for the 


breakfast. If Service calls, ’'m on my way to 
Crandel.” 
She hurried to block his way from the 
kitchen. “You make me feel like, like ——” 
“Like a deserter?” Gently he pushed her 
aside. The slam of the front door brought 
quiet to the little apartment. 


Harvey began his professional day at Cran- 
del with a visit to Florence Gold. He entered 
her room and stared around him. “Hi, Flor- 
ence. Have I walked into the botanical gar- 
dens by mistake?” 

““My nose tells me you have.” 
smiled in his direction. 

“Everyone sent flowers, even the intern 
staff,’ Miss Bryant said. “The tenth-floor 
nurses, Mrs. Gold’s neighbors, the mothers 
who are on the floor now. It has never hap- 
pened before at Crandel.” 

“You’re a celebrity, Florence.” Harvey 
tried to down the lump in his throat. An 
elaborate floral arrangement caught his eye. 
*‘Who’s responsible for this, Mary?” 

“Mrs. John Manners. She visited with us 
yesterday afternoon.” 

“The president of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, no 
less. Her husband heads Crandel’s board of 
directors, Florence.” 


Mrs. Gold 
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“She’s a very kind lady. Mrs. Manners told 
me the baby’s eyes are the bluest she ever saw.” 

Dr. Leighton hasn’t wasted any time. John 
Manners, Mr. Palmer—the chief has done his 
share. It will be up to me this afternoon. 

Harvey walked from bouquet to bouquet, 
admiring their beauty and scent. A vase of 
long-stemmed roses was outstanding. The 
card said, ““Best Wishes! G. G. Jones, Super- 
intendent.”” The women smiled at his excla- 
mation. 

“Mr. Jones brought them himself,’ Miss 
Bryant said. “I never saw such a changed 
man. He congratulated Mrs. Gold, chatted 
with me, and made himself agreeable.” 

““Now what?’ Harvey mumbled. “Jones 
wouldn’t spend money and time without a 
reason. Mrs. Manners must have talked to 
him. Did he say anything in particular?” 

Miss Bryant hesitated for a moment. ““Didn’t 
the superintendent ask to be remembered to 
your uncle, Mrs. Gold?” 

Florence moved restlessly in her bed, think- 
ing of other matters. ““May I get up today, 
doctor?” 

““No reason why you shouldn’t. Get her 
into achair, Miss Bryant. Just fora half hour.” 

“I'd like that. I may be staying in Crandel 
longer than we planned, doctor.” 

“Oh?” 

“Uncle Max found a garden apartment for 
us near his place in Forest Hills. Mike and he 
are arranging the moving right now. Uncle 
says he wants his grandnephew to grow up 
where there are trees as well as fireplugs.” 

“You should see Mr. Hermann in action, 
doctor.” Miss Bryant made an admiring sound. 
*“*He’s a bear cat. I wouldn’t give a nickel for 
the life of anyone who'd try to harm little 
Mike.” 
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Mrs. Gold’s tone was warm. “You know 
Dr. Stratton, he’s talking about an operation 
for me. Max is going to ask you for the name 
of the best eye surgeon.” 

“That’s wonderful! I’ve read about the ne 
corneal transplants. You’ve nothing to lose 
Tell you what I'll do, Florence: I'll ask arount 
and find out what your chances are,” he 
added thoughtfully. “‘When Mr. Hermann 
comes to me, I'll have the answers ready.” 9 

“You keep piling up reasons for me to love} 
you, Dr. Stratton.” Mrs. Gold turned her 
head away from him and fumbled for a tissue 
“T can cry even if I can’t see.” } 

“Florence, don’t.’’ Sentiment always floored 
him. He said good-by and left hastily. 


I, the doctors’ room, Charley Price and 
Bud Palmer were working with a pile of charts 
Harvey smiled. ““We’d better make rounds.” } 
“You have but to command.” Dr. Price} 
started for the door. ““Coming?” y 
“Go ahead. I'll meet you on nine.’ 
Harvey waited until the door closed on the 
gynecological resident. “Well, Bud, this is t 
afternoon.” ‘ 
“T know. Dad told me.” Bud Palmer’s eyed 
narrowed. “He isn’t too happy about it. Henry 
Booker and Ben Strox are tough customers.” 
“They're the produce dealers?” 
Bud nodded. “Mr. Booker is wholesale 
meat and Strox sells groceries.” 
Harvey turned and walked toward the door. 
“Locate me through Service if you need me, 
This is my busy afternoon, son.” 
“Good luck.” Bud arose and shook Har- 
vey’s hand. ‘“‘Give ’em hell, boss.” 
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The Steak proclaimed its existence by a 
building-length sign which would have done. 
well by a circus. A doorman opened the door. 
Harvey walked into a crowded bar full off 
loud voices, cigar smoke and signed portraits 
of theatrical and sporting personalities.  . 

Harvey was trying to identify Mr. Palmer, 
whom he had never met, when a short, thin 
man wearing a decorous blue suit tapped his } 
elbow. “Dr. Stratton?’ Harvey nodded. “I’m 
Bud’s father.” 

“I’m pleased to meet you, Mr. Palmer.” 

They threaded their way through the bar 
crowd to the foot of the stairway. ““Our table 
is upstairs. Booker and Ben Strox are on their 
third cocktail.” Mr. Palmer slapped the rail 
“Maybe it will help.” 

“Thanks!” 

They laughed and entered the bustling din- 
ing room. ‘A little noisy,’ Mr. Palmer said 
“but the best food in town. There are the boys. 
Dr. Stratton, meet Ben Strox and He 
Booker.” 

Harvey shook hands with the produce men. 
Booker towered above his egg-shaped com- 
panion. They were a perfect example of the 
long and the short of it. 

“A pleasure, doctor. Sit down.’ Mr. Strox 
waved at the seat beside him. “Do doctors 
drink?” 

“This one does—among friends.” 

Strox’s myopic eyes sparkled behind his 
thick glasses. “What will you have?” 

“Scotch and water.” 

“A gentleman’s drink,” Booker said sol- 
emnly. “Tell me, Dr. Stratton, is George’s son 
as smart as he says?” 

“Bud Palmer is a crackajack doctor. n Har- 
vey smiled at his host. ““You can be proud of 
him.” 

“You see, gentlemen. What did I tell you?” 
Mr. Palmer shook a finger at his friends. ““My 
father was a farmer, I’m in the wholesale food 
business, and my son’s a doctor. That’s 
America.” 

The men nodded together solemnly. 

Harvey was amused and touched at their — 
expressions. / envy them their ability to make | 
money and they're awed by the medical profes- 
sion. 

“Here’s your drink, doctor.” 
raised his glass. “To my son.” 

They toasted Bud and a waiter wheeled up a 
cart with their luncheon. Through lunch the 
conversation was general. With the coffee 
Harvey said, “Now, to the purpose of this 
meeting. You gentlemen have heard of Cran 
del General. A fine hospital and it has done 
a great deal for the community in the pas 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 140 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 138 
Now, ideals are threatened by the wrong kind 
of superintendent.” 

Harvey told them how G. G. Jones handi- 
capped the doctors in their work. He described 
the situation where the superintendent’s re- 
fusal to permit X rays caused an unnecessary 
death. Finally he told them of Florence Gold, 
without heroics or exaggeration. It was a re- 
cital of the bare facts. 

“Enough, doctor.” Ben Strox’s eyes were 
surprisingly moist. “Jones stinks. We all know 
iG 

‘Talk isn*t enough. The man must be thrown 
out. Help me do it.” 

Henry Booker turned quickly to Harvey. 
“You're right, doctor, talk isn’t enough.” 

Harvey’s heart leaped at his words. “Then 
you'll help me?” 

“Take it easy, doc.” Booker held up a hand. 
*‘Where’s your proof coming from?” 

“From you. I know Jones gets a cut on 
Crandel’s food bills. Medical mistakes are 
hard to nail down, but if I can prove to the 
board of trustees Jones has been taking com- 
missions, he’s out.” 

Booker and Strox exchanged glances. “We're 
not children,” the tall man finally said. ““Let’s 
talk plainly. O.K., George?” 

““Go ahead. I didn’t call this meeting just to 
be social.” 

“‘Let’s suppose—and I’m only saying ‘sup- 
pose’—this Jones takes commissions. Supply- 
ing food to a hospi‘ 11 means steady profits, 
therefore the supei.ntendent finds dealers 
who'll play along with him. What do they 
do? Just add ten or fifteen per cent to the 
hospital's bill.” 

Harvey said, “I think it’s criminal.” 

“No use calling names,” Booker reproved 
as Ben Strox and Mr. Palmer nodded agree- 
ment. 

“Sorry.” Harvey steeled himself to be dis- 
creet. “I wasn’t thinking.” 

Henry Booker waved aside his apology. 
“Jones has to be paid in cash, of course.”* The 
meat dealer cleared his throat uneasily. “Your 
superintendent gets his cut the way he wants 
it. Follow me, doctor?” 

‘Sure.’ 

“You bring him up on charges and he de- 
nies everything. Why shouldn’t he? Jones 
knows the dealers won't testify against him. If 
they did, there’d be a big stink and it would 
get in the papers. That means the Internal 
Revenue Department starts asking questions. 
Where did the cash come from?” 

The trio of older men looked at one another 
grimly. 

“Once the revenue boys start checking 
books’’—Booker threw up his hands—‘ey- 
eryone goes to jail.” 

An oppressive silence fell over their table. 
Mr. Palmer finally broke it. ““Henry’s right, 
Dr. Stratton. That’s exactly what would hap- 
pen.” 

“We'd like to help you,”’ Ben Strox said as 
he patted Harvey’s shoulder. “We know 
you're a good guy, but ——” 

“You might be wrong, gentlemen.”’ Harvey 
tried hard to sound convincing. “Just bringing 
Jones up on charges could be enough. He sees 
he’s through and resigns.” 

Booker shook his head firmly. ““Not G. G. 
Jones. Honest now, doctor, do you think he’d 
give up without squealing?” 

Slowly, Harvey shook his head. 


Booker pushed his chair back decisively. 
“Come on, Ben. We'll get back to work. 
Thanks for the lunch, George. Nice meeting 
you, doctor.” 

Strox’s eyes swung from Mr. Palmer to 
Harvey and he rose slowly. ““As much as I 
don’t like to say it, the answer is “No.” 

“You did your best, Mr. Palmer. I’m grate- 
ful,” Harvey said after their companions had 
left. 

““We’re not licked yet,” Mr. Palmer’s thin 
features sharpened. “‘These boys are right as 
far as they are concerned, but Booker and 
Strox are small potatoes.” 

“T thought Bud said they were important 
dealers.” 

Palmer waved his hand. “I’m president of 
our association, but there’s a dealer who can 
buy and sell me ten times over. He laughs at 
the association.” 


“What good can Mr. Big do us? The in- 
come-tax situation is the same.” 

“Our Mr. Big, as you called him, can do 
anything. I tell you, Dr. Stratton, if he were on 
our side we'd nail Jones’ hide to the wall 
PDQ.” 

Harvey was silent for a moment. “Why 
didn’t you tackle him in the first place?” 

“Didn’t think he’d listen to me,” Mr. 
Palmer admitted. “‘He buys merchandise by 
the carload, calls bank presidents by their first 
names, all that kind of stuff.” 

“By your own say-so, Mr. Palmer, we're 
sunk.” 

“T’ve never asked him for a favor; never.” 
Mr. Palmer jutted out his chin. “‘This time I 
will, because it isn’t for me. Dr. Stratton, do 
you mind if I mention your name?” 

“No. Why should I?” 

*‘Fine. He’s a tough man to get to, but Til 
manage.’ Mr. Palmer touched Harvey’s arm. 
“Cheer up, doctor. Things aren’t so black.” 


“That does it.” Jane straightened up cau- 
tiously and rubbed her back. “There are only 
two suitcases left open for our night things.” 

Grace Potter checked off items on the list 
she was holding. “Shaving kit, heating pad, 
books for the plane,”* she mumbled. ““We never 
could have managed without you, Harve.” 

“You were a dear.”’ Jane’s eyes searched for 
an explanation of his thoughtfulness. 

“‘A job’sa job. When is your plane leaving?” 

“Ten tomorrow morning.” Jim Potter 
cleared his throat a little too loudly. “Jane 
could come back in a week or two after we’re 
settled.” 

Harvey filled his pipe as the silence grew 
awkward. The sweeping undercurrents of their 
emotional conflicts were surface-close. 

“Tl fix you a bite of lunch, Harve,’ Mrs. 
Potter said hastily. 


“Don’t bother. I'll have something in the 
coffee shop. It’s almost noon now.” 

“You have an operation—I'd forgotten.” 

‘Mary Fenton; I’ve told you about her.” 

Jane stared at him. “‘The nerve resection?” 

“‘That’s the one.” 

*“You’re so calm.” 

“Would it help if I were nervous? I’ve de- 
cided what has to be done. From here in I do 
my job the best I can.” 

‘“Packing’s a job, surgery’s a job; what do 
you consider a struggle?” 

“Trying to understand people.’ Harvey lit 
his pipe and looked at her through the smoke. 

Her eyes fell before his. “Maybe they don’t 
understand themselves.” 

‘“Maybe they don’t want to.” He reached 
for his topcoat. “I'll see you all this evening.” 

Harvey thought about Jane and their mar- 
riage as he drove downtown. Spats were rou- 
tine for normal young couples, but until re- 
cently in the Harvey Stratton ménage they had 
been as rare as G. G. Jones’ acts of generosity. 
Harvey knew why: he had always given in. 
Harried by the pressures of surgery, the last 
thing he wanted was discord with the woman 
he loved. In the office patients kept him tense. 
At Crandel the strain was worse. At home he 
had to relax. 

Harvey’s hands tightened on the wheel at 
the memory of Jane in her tender moods. So 
sweet, so passionate—the reward for all his 
efforts. No day’s work had been too long if he 
came home to find her considerate and loving. 

He shook his head at his thoughts. You're 
over thirty, a good enough surgeon, a man who 
takes lives in his hands; why can’t you manage 
your own home ? 

The answer was plain. He couldn’t bring 
himself to fight. If Jane went South their mar- 
riage was over. Sooner or later her lack of re- 
spect for his abilities—his strength of charac- 
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ter—would destroy their relationship. Now 
was the time to make a supreme effort to keep 
her. It wasn’t too different from the turning 
point in a difficult operation—you cut out the 
disease or you sewed up the patient. 

When Harvey arrived at the hospital he met 
Dr. Leighton walking up the steps. “‘Harve,” 
the older man called out, “‘come into my car 
for a minute. I want to speak to you.” 

The director waved his chauffeur away and 
they sat down in the back seat. “What hap- 
pened at that luncheon, Harve?” 


Harvey told him. 

“So that’s the way it was,” Dr. Leighton 
said. “I suspected as much. What are you and 
your friend Palmer going to do now?” 

“Wait until he tackles Mr. Big. Do you have 
any suggestions?” 

Dr. Leighton chewed his lip thoughtfully. 
“Something puzzling is going on. Jones has 
been avoiding me for the past few days. I can’t 
get to him. He’s hiding from me.” 

Harvey shook hands with the chief and 
stepped out of the car. “Ill call you when I 
hear from Mr. Palmer.’ He followed Dr. 
Leighton into the hospital. 

Dr. Palmer looked up from a medical jour- 
nal when Harvey entered the hospital library. 
“T’ve been trying to get you all morning, sir.” 

“T played hooky for a change. Family busi- 
ness.” 

“Your Mrs. Gold wanted to leave this 
morning. When I couldn’t contact you, I 
signed her out myself. Was that all right?” 

“Sure. She was ready to go.” 

“What an exit!’ Dr. Palmer smiled. “Every- 
body wished her the best of luck. It took 
twenty minutes to make the front door.” 

“Sorry I missed it. Did our esteemed super- 
intendent show up?” 4 

“Unh-unh. Not a sign of him. He’s been 
awfully quiet lately.” 7 

The two men looked at each other. 

“I see you're operating this afternoon,” Bud 
said finally. “Need help?” 

“Charley wants you to scrub in.” 

“Tl do that.” 

In the hospital’s coffee shop Harvey ate his 
sandwich slowly. Everyone at Crandel, with 
the exception of Jones, went out of the way to 
be nice. The hospital was his pride and joy. 
If he were head of the obstetrical and gyneco- 
logic service and Jane came to her senses 
there'd be nothing more he could ask of life. 

Dr. Reader, the anesthetist, greeted Harvey 
as he approached the scrub sinks. “Hi. Dr. 
Pastor is free too. Which one of us do you 
want to work with?” 

“Both.” 

Reader laughed. ““O.K. You’ve made a mis- 
take, Stratton. You have the only case sched- 
uled this afternoon. The two of us will be at 
the head of the table, getting in your way.” 

““Have you spoken with Mrs. Fenton?” 

“She couldn’t be more stubborn about her 
anesthesia.’ Reader scowled. ““A spinal would 
be ideal.” ; 

“T told her the same thing. She has a phobia 
about needles in her spine.” 

Harvey completed the scrub routine and 
backed into the operating room to avoid 
touching the swinging doors with his hands. 
As he slipped and shrugged into his gown, the 
final preparations were being completed. 

Dr. Reader was adjusting a screen to sep- 
arate his patient’s head and neck from the 
operating field. Dr. Pastor and a circulating 
nurse were starting an intravenous, using the 
veins of Mary’s right elbow. The residents had 
covered all her abdomen with sterile sheets 
and towels, except for a rectangle of red- 
painted skin on the left side, below the um- 
bilicus. Nurses and physicians moved like 
cogs in a smooth, well-oiled machine. 

Harvey held his hands out for the gloves. 
“All set, boys?” 

They worked rapidly. Within a few minutes 
the operative field was completely visible. 

“Look at that mess!” Bud exclaimed. 
“Endometriosis all over the place.” : 

Harvey fingered one of the particles of re 
tissue which were sprinkled like crimson snow 
on the genital structures. ““Textbook picture. 
She has misplaced uterine lining everywhere. 
We'll have to do a real job.” Harvey thought 
quickly and arrived at a decision. “Her uterus 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 143 
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Add flavor to your favorite ode 


Use them as ingredients to add 
true flavor of fresh-picked fruit, captured the 
special KRAFT way! 


diagonally into 8 bars. 





RASPBERRY RIBBON COOKIES Combine 
1 cup Parkay Margarine and one 3-ounce 
package Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese. 
Add 1 cup sugar; cream thoroughly. Blend 
in 1 beaten egg and 1 teaspoon vanilla. Add 
21% cups flour and 1 teaspoon baking powder 
sifted together; mix well. Chill about an hour. 

On a lightly floured board, shape eight 
9-inch rolls. Place on ungreased baking sheets. 
Make a depression down the center of each 
roll and fill with Kraft Pure RED RASPBERRY 
PRESERVES. Bake in a moderate oven, 375°, 
15 minutes, or until lightly browned. Cut 







Dept. L11, Box 522, Chicago 77, Illinois. 
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HOLIDAY HAM GLAZE Bake a whole or 
half ham; about 1% hour before it is done, 
remove from oven. Cut away any remaining 
rind and score the fat surface with a sharp 
knife. Spread ham with Kraft Pure APPLE 
JELLY and stud with whole cloves. Return to 
oven to complete baking, spreading occasion- 
ally with more jelly. 


STAR COOKIES Cream 34 cup 
Parkay Margarine and 34 cup 
sugar together. Add 1 beaten 
egg, 14 teaspoon vanilla and 3 
tablespoons cream. Mix well. 
Add 21% cups flour and 14 tea- 
spoon baking powder sifted to- 
gether. Chill. Roll out on lightly 
floured board to '%-inch thick- 
ness. Cut with a 2-inch round 
cutter. Cut a small star shape 


with KRAFT Jellies and Preserves |! 


New Kraft Jellies and Preserves are the ones to use—be- 
cause they’re made to be extra flavorful. Even when Grandma 
made her wonderful jelly, much of the good fruit flavor 
boiled away. But Kraft makes jellies and preserves a new, 


flavor-saving way. They’re ‘‘cool-cooked” ... 


at tempera- 


tures ’way below boiling . . . to keep the flavor and color of 
the fresh-picked fruit! Doesn’t using new Kraft Jellies and 
Preserves as ingredients sound delicious, and easy? They 
come in all your favorite varieties. 


FREE RECIPE FOLDER Here-are many ways to add fruit flavor to baked goods, desserts, main dishes. Write to Kraft Jellies and Preserves, 


from the center of one half the 
rounds. Place the whole rounds 
on lightly greased baking sheets 
and place a teaspoonful of Kraft 
Pure GRAPE PRESERVES in the 
center of each. Top with a star- 
cut round. Press edges together 
with a floured fork. Bake in a 
moderate oven, 375°, for 10 
minutes, or until the edges are 
lightly browned. 




















MINTIES Beat 2 eggs until thick and foamy. 
Gradually add 4% cup sugar and continue 
beating. Soften 34 cup Kraft Mint APPLE 
JELLY with a fork and add with 24 cup Kraft 
Oil; mix well. Add 14% cups flour, 11% tea- 
spoons baking powder and 1 teaspoon salt 
which have been sifted together. Fold in 4 
cup chopped pecans. Spread in a 13 x9 x2 
inch pan that has been greased. Bake in a 
moderate oven, 350°, 25 minutes. When cool, 
frost with Mint Frosting. Cut into 32 bars. 


MINT FROSTING Cream 14 cup Parkay 
Margarine. Soften 14 cup Kraft MINT APPLE 
JELLY with a fork and gradually blend it with 
the margarine. Add 2 cups sifted confec- 
tioners’ sugar and a dash of salt, mixing well. 
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BREAKFAST TIME. George likes his eee LUNCH TIME. I can relax. My Revere Ware BUFFET TIME. I enjoy showing off my jewel- 

golden. It’s so easy to turn them out perfect every Double Boiler is so handy to use. . . heats up so bright, stainless steel Revere Ware Buffet Service. @.. 
time on my Revere Ware Round Griddle. And quickly... simmers gently on low settings. I find From oven to table . . . food stays hot so long. And § 
cleanups are quick too! It costs only $12.95. copper really conducts heat fast. Prices from $7.75. tastes so good too! Casseroles priced from $7.95. @. 
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ROASTING TIME. Cooking for my hungry family COFFEE TIME. I switched coffee brands a dozen 








MIX-n-FIX TIME. Clear plastic knobs show at once 


é 2 d k 
what's in my Revere Ware Tel-U-Top® Canisters is no problem with my Revere Ware Roast and Broil times until I finally got my wonderful Revere §, 
(from $3.95). Handy hanging ring lets me get a sure Pan. I can adjust the removable rack to grip pieces Ware Coffee Maker. Just taste a cup now! @) 
grip on my Revere Ware Mixing Bowls (from $2.50). of meat of any size. The pan and rack cost $14.95. Drip and percolator styles are priced from $10.50. | 
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BARBECUE TIME. George is the expert on TEA TIME 









FEEDING TIME. My Revere Ware Egg Poacher 





Geo . My charming Revere Ware All-Copper 
outdoor cooking. My job is to brew up coffee for Regency Tea Kettle makes boiling water so festive is so hygienic to heat ’n serve baby food for Sue. 
all in my big 14-cup Revere Ware Coffee Maker. It. ...and so fast. Do you know Revere makes 10 ket- Inset lifts out easily and skillet has many other — 
makes plenty for everyone-pipin’ hot! Price $19.95. tles in all, whistlers and non-whistlers, from $4.50? uses. Complete units in two sizes from $10.95. 
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DINNER TIME. George simply must sniff what's GIFT TIME. Grace becomes engaged! She’s CLEAN-UP TIME. Sister marvels how fast my 
simmering in my handy Revere Ware Dutch Oven simply thrilled by the beautiful Revere Ware Revere Ware gleams again with Samae, the instant 


($13.95). My, how it saves me work. It cooks Gift Set that I had selected for her! This complete copper cleaner. It does the job in a jiffy .. . and 
everything so fast. And it cleans up so easily too. set is one of several . . . prices are as low as $19.95. is available both in liquid and in powder form. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 140 
tays. We'll remove the right ovary. The left 
me isn’t bad.” 

Working efficiently, they freed the distorted 
yvary from its adhesions and brought it into 
he operative field. Harvey fixed clamps, 
evered the organ and handed it to Miss Ball. 
“Specimen for the pathologist. Suture, please.” 
+. The clamps were sewed off and removed and 
/darvey asked the anesthetist to increase the 
| owering of the head of the table. “‘I’d like to 
»xpose the presacral plexus. Anything you can 
Jo will be appreciated.” 

’ “Sorry, Dr. Stratton. She’s not taking her 
nesthesia too well. I'd hate to increase the 
bressure on her lungs.” 

- “You're the boss,’’ Harvey said. 
Manipulating his instruments skillfully, he 
nipped and cut for several minutes, lifting up 
and opening the posterior sheath of peri- 
oneum which covers the arteries and nerves. 
As he worked, a series of thin gray threads 
ere exposed. 

“Ts that all the plexus is?” 

Harvey looked up and smiled at Miss Polk. 
‘What did you expect? A telephone switch- 
board?” Harvey began to sever the thin 
threads of the nerve plexus. “Be sure the 
ufpathologist receives this nerve tissue, Miss 
Ball. He must identify it under the micro- 
4 scope.” 

“Are you through?” 

“Not yet,” Harvey grunted. “Sometimes 
there’s a second plexus farther down. Dr. 
eader, can you relax her a bit more?” 

“T’ll try curare. I’m using all the anesthesia 
he can handle safely.” 

’ The surgical team waited 
while the anesthetist gave 
Mrs. Fenton an injection of 
Wa diluted solution of the 
Barrow poison used by Ama- 
zon Indians to paralyze 
their prey. 
“Say when, Dr. Reader.” 
Harvey carefully covered 
the entire incisionand raised 
Bhimself on tiptoe to see 
over the anesthesia screen. 
A flurry of activity met his 
eye. Reader had ripped the mask from Mrs. 
_Fenton’s face and was frantically sucking out 
ithe breathing tube in her throat. Behind him 

") Dr. Pastor was twirling the dials of an oxygen 
‘UM tank. 

“Dr. Stratton!” The anesthetist’s voice was 
raw and quivering. 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Your patient isn’t breathing. Please be 
Teady.” 

“We are.” 

As he spoke, Harvey snatched a towel and 
added it to the covering of his original in- 
cision. ‘“‘Clean scalpel.” 

Knife in hand, he stepped back from the 
table and motioned Miss Polk to his side. 
“When I tell you, strip the sheets from her 
chest. Dr. Price, have plenty of paint ready.” 

All activity ceased below the screen. Above 
it, turmoil reigned. Hapvey looked his team 
Over and was reassured. They were seasoned 
professionals waiting for his command. 

“No blood pressure, no pulse. Go ahead, 
Dr. Stratton,” Dr. Pastor gasped. 

“Miss Polk!” 

With lightning motions, the operating su- 
pervisor tore off the chest sheets. In a split 
second Dr. Price had painted the entire left 
chest with an antiseptic solution. 

“We've three minutes.’ Harvey ran his 
hand over Mary Fenton’s ribs: His knife bit in 
below the fourth rib. “Retractors.” 





joy. 


Bua and Charley strained on their re- 
tractors, forcing the ribs apart. ‘““Pericardium,” 
Harvey said as the lining sac of the heart ap- 
peared. With forceps and scissors he cut the 
membrane, exposing the naked heart. “It’s 
flaccid. Adrenalin—one c.c. of 1-10,000.” 

Harvey seized the syringe and plunged the 
needle into the large chamber of the collapsed 
organ. The heart was now between his fingers. 
Rhythmically he began to compress it. Against 
his palm, the heart began a slow, uncertain 
beat. 

“We're giving her artificial respiration and 
oxygen.” Dr. Reader’s face was sweat beaded. 
“That damn curare!” 


‘WA AD aw a a 


When the one man loves 
the one woman and the 
one woman loves the one 
man, the very angels leave 
heaven and come and sit 
in that house and sing for 
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““Whenever you say, boss.” 

Harvey turned to Dr. Price. ‘Now, 
Charley.”’ As his tired hand slid out of the 
chest, Price’s took his place. ‘‘You’re next, 
Bud.” 

The minutes ticked by as they strained to 
their task. Harvey massaged his hands and 
waited. This energetic, intelligent woman—her 
life balanced on the thin edge of his knowledge 
and technique. 

Suddenly Bud exclaimed, “‘It’s back.” 

“Let me see. Take your hand away.” 


Harvey peered into the chest cavity. The 
heart was a living, pulsating mechanism— 
pink and crisp in its actions. 

“Dr. Reader?” 

The anesthetist looked up from his blood- 
pressure machine. “Systolic, one hundred and 
twenty. Pulse good. She’s snapped out of it.”’ 

““We’ll watch the heart for a few more min- 
utes. What was the time?” 

“A minute and a half to enter. You com- 
pressed for six minutes.”’ Dr. Pastor’s voice 
was calm now. “There shouldn’t be any brain 
damage.” 

They waited as one; the heart never faltered 
in its recovered rhythm. Harvey bent over the 
wound and began the routine closures. 


Harvey dressed, his pulse still racing. “I’m 
going home to peace and quiet.” 

“Any orders for Mrs. Fenton?” 

“Nothing special. Dr. Pastor said he’d 
watch her closely. Phone me if anything un- 
usual happens.”’ Harvey pulled on his coat. 
As he stepped out of the 
elevator he heard his name 
announced on the address 
system. Wearily he picked 
up the nearest phone. “Dr. 
Stratton speaking.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me 
about it before? The man’s 
crazy,” an unfamiliar voice 
shouted. 

“Who’s this talking?” 
Harvey asked. 

“Max Hermann. 
else? Are you deaf?” 

Harvey moved the receiver from his ear. 
“Not yet, but I will be if you keep yelling.” 

“Sorry, Dr. Stratton. I’m so mad.” 

“Could we start at the beginning?” 

“Your pal, Palmer, is in my office. To be 
honest, at first I was going to mind my own 
business, but when he mentioned your name it 
was a horse of a different color. Then he told 
me what happened to Florence. That cheap 
crook pulling a stunt like that. Why ——” A 
sputter of incoherent words caused Harvey to 
hold the phone away from his ear a second 
time. 

“Easy, Mr. Hermann. You'll havea stroke.” 

“Stratton, stay in the hospital. Pll catch a 
cab and meet you there in fifteen minutes.” 

“O.K. The library in a quarter of an hour.” 

Harvey winced at the crash of the receiver. 
So Mr. Hermann is the Mr. Big Palmer talked 
about—the man of great and mysterious power 
who could buy and sell any other dealer in the 
wholesale food business. What a break! The 
memory of the old man’s choleric features 
added to Harvey’s pleasure. I wouldn't be in 
G. G. Jones’ boots right now, he thought. 

When Mr. Hermann barged into the li- 
brary, the glint in his hard blue eyes was one 
step away from madness. 

“T phoned Miss Bryant before I left. She 
tried to beat around the bush, but I got it all 
out of her. Come on, Stratton, we’re going to 
rip Jones apart.” 

Harvey said, “I’ve already tried to convince 
two men in your line to take care of him. The 
idea of tangling with the Internal Revenue 
Bureau frightened them off.” 

“Listen, Dr. Stratton. There’s only one man 
I’m scared of. That’s Uncle Sam,” Max Her- 
mann snapped. “I report every nickel I take in. 
My books are one hundred per cent in order. 
Jones is listed with me as a commission mer- 
chant. If he didn’t report the cash, it’s his hard 
luck.”’ Hermann rubbed his hands briskly. “TIl 
give you odds he pocketed the dough. If so, 
he’s going straight from Crandel to Atlanta.” 

“We're wasting time.’”’ Harvey jumped to 
his feet. 
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THE DOLL ILLUSTRATED IS PITIFUL PEARL 


NO SMEARING! Goes 
on...goes in without mess. 
You don’t smear it on with 
your fingers. Just use the 
handy stick applicator. 


STICK CHEST RUB 


*Coldene Chest Rub goes on, goes in—fast! Pow- 
erful ingredients bring soothing warmth to tight 
chest...loosen bronchial congestion...help re- 
store restful breathing...relieve muscular aches 
and pains. Vapors penetrate deep into chest, 
throat, nose and sinus passages. Stuffy nose goes! 


NO STAINING! Modern 
greaseless formula can’t 
discolor bedclothes or 
linens. Leaves no cling- 
ing, unpleasant after-odor. 
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NEW! DEEP-PENETRATING™ 
STICK CHEST RUB 
BRINGS SPEEDY RELIEF 
FROM CHEST COLDS! 





NO SMARTING! Ingredients 
vaporize fast to relieve chest 
colds, nasal and sinus passage 
congestion, safely... without 
stinging eyes or burning skin. 
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HAPPY ENDING! Children are back at play in no time after you use Coldene Chest Rub. 
They’ll remember your tender care, too. It’s the best rub for the entire family...brings 
soothing speedy relief to muscular aches and pains. Get Coldene Stick Chest Rub today! 


COLDENE IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF PHARMA-CRAFT CORP., CRANBURY, N. J. 
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of Vitamin C 





Jack Kramer, world-famous tennis player 
says: “You need power in my game—so I go 
for the Powerhouse of Vitamin C and energy. 


Right—it’s Florida orange juice.” 


DESO 


Your body can’t store it— 


you need it every day 


Natural Vitamin C is essential to good health. You must have it every day. It builds 
up resistance to disease, promotes growth, helps form bones and teeth. And the best way to get your 
Vitamin C is in its natural form—in wonderful tasting orange juice from Florida because it also 
supplies energy plus seven other health benefits. Children, grownups, everyone needs at 
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least one big glass of orange juice from Florida every day. It is a Powerhouse of Vitamin C 
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makes four big glasses. Saves you time! Saves > a 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 143 
They marched into the superintendent’s of- 
ce and found Jones dictating to his stenogra- 
ner. “What’s the matter with you?” he de- 
ianded as Harvey opened the door. “‘Get out 
atil I’m ready to see you.” 

“T’ve a friend with me,” Harvey managed to 
vy before he was pushed aside by the produce 
yan’s bulk. 

“Mr. Hermann!” The superintendent took 
ne look at the angry man and jerked his 
1umb at the secretary. ““‘Don’t let anyone in 
ntil I tell you.” 

’“T heard what you did to my niece,” Her- 
jann said in explosive rage, “and I’m going 
) break your neck!” 

“Mr. Hermann.” The superintendent backed 
way from the desk. “I'll be happy to discuss 
nis with you—alone.” The last word was al- 
nost an appeal. “But Dr. Stratton is here!” 
_ “Fine; he can do the autopsy.” 

Harvey hung onto “Uncle Max’s” arm and 
‘ied his best to keep him from getting at 
ones. “Better not, Max,” he said half in jest 
od half in earnest as Jones’ face paled and 
ne flabby body trembled. ‘‘He’s not in good 
ape.” 

) “What do you want me to do? Pat him on 
e back?” 

Harvey led Mr. Hermann to a chair and 
otioned the superintendent back to his desk. 
What happened to Florence and the others 
; done, but you can prevent future outrages. 
se satisfied with that.” 
| Hermann glared, but Harvey met his gaze. 
‘Max, your flesh and blood’s been hurt. You 
vant to kill the guy. I don’t blame you, but it’s 
ot smart.” 

There was a long silence broken only by 
ones’ heavy breathing. Harvey watched the 
qen carefully, ready to spring between them 
-} Hermann went berserk again. 

“All right. Have it your way, doctor.’”” Max 
Termann’s eyes never left the superintendent’s 
ace. “Sit down and write your resignation to 
e board of trustees,” he told him harshly. 
‘Is that what you want, Dr. Stratton?” 

, “That’s it.” 

“O.K. Do what I told you, Jones.” 

The veins on the superintendent’s nose were 
lue script on white parchment. ‘*You can’t 
ake me.” 
| “No?” Hermann shouted as he flung his 
land toward the door. “You want me to tell 
erybody you got a cut on every ounce of 
putter, every pound of meat that went into 
is institution?” 

“You haven’t any proof.” 

“Don’t kid yourself. You’re G. G. Jones, 
ommission merchant, on my books. I don’t 
onkey with the Federal Government. Do the 
mternal Revenue guys know how much I’ve 
peen paying you? Answer me that.” 

Jones shivered as his nails bit into the desk. 
de tried to speak, but spasm shut off his 
voice. 

“Easy, Max.” Harvey felt the superintend- 
nt’s pulse and pushed him gently into a chair. 
The man’s had it.” 

“Can he write?” = 

“Probably.” 

Mr. Hermann threw the door open and 
shouted at Jones’ secretary, ‘““Come in here. 
3ring your pad.” 





























iss Forest shot an anxious glance at her 
mployer. 

“Take this letter and type it immediately,” 
clermann ordered. “‘Address it to the president 
of the board of trustees. What’s his name, Dr. 
Stratton?” 

“John Manners.” 

| “Dear Mr. Manners, I’m taking this oppor- 
unity to tender my resignation as superin- 







rustees. The resignation is to take effect the 
irst of June.” 

Miss Forest’s gasp echoed. 

“Did you get it, miss?” 

“Yes, sir,” she mumbled. 


ann told her. 


ieved to see the pallor on the superintendent’s 
ace change to an angry flush. 


drain, Max,” he warned. ““You made a profit 
ut of this hospital too.” 


endent of Crandel General to the board of 


“Bring it back as soon as you can,” Her- 


They watched her leave and Harvey was re- 


“You're throwing good money down the 


“TIL never miss it,” Hermann growled. 
“You're getting off easy.” 

“T can’t fight you.” Jones opened and closed 
his fists. ‘Max, you should be on my side.” 

“Enough foolishness,” Mr. Hermann said 
gruffly. “Stratton, see what that secretary 4 

The door opened and a subdued Miss 
Forest entered with the letter in her hand. 

“Give it to Mr. Jones. He wants to sign it.” 

G. G. Jones searched Max Hermann’s 
stern face as he poised a pen above his 
resignation. Slowly his head dropped. The 
pen moved over the white sheet. 

“Take it, Miss Forest,” Harvey said. 
“Show it to Dr. Leighton.” 

“Yes, sir.”” She left the room. 

“O.K., Dr. Stratton. Our business is 
finished.” Mr. Hermann stood up and took a 
few steps toward the door, then he stopped 
and said casually, “They know me at the 
Internal Revenue office. No tricks, Jones.” 





LIMITED VISTA 


'By HAROLD WILLARD GLEASON 


Knitting, they talked of Myra 
Moss, the widow, 
Some slightingly, some 
pityingly—insisted 
That like the shallow brook 
which crossed her meadow, 


Its narrow channel grass- 
choked, weed-blocked, 
twisted— 

Pretty enough, perhaps, at 
times, reflecting 

Skies’ blue, leaves’ green, a 
sunset’s rose-and-gold— 

Myra was placid, dull, inert, 
projecting 

No life, no quality, just 
growing old... . 

None of that group with tongues 
and needles bustling 


Had ever ventured past the 
alder hedge 
Fringing Myra’s field, where 
rifles, rustling 


Like secret laughter, swept 
down sculptured ledge 


In delicate folds of crystal, 
eddies glancing, 


Swift, graceful swirls of beauty 
seaward dancing. 


The door closed behind them. 

“What’s the matter, boy?’ The old man’s 
keen eyes searched Harvey’s face. “‘Sorry for 
Jones?” 

“T guess so.” 

Hermann shook his head. ““Where would 
we be if a judge couldn’t pronounce sentence?” 

Harvey didn’t answer. 

“That Jones.”” The old man hesitated. ‘‘He 
tried to hurt my girl.” 

As Harvey walked slowly back into the 
hospital, Jones’ stricken face remained with 
him. Max was rough—too rough. Jones almost 
had a coronary. He’s a proven thief. Morally, 
at least, he’s responsible for those unnecessary 
deaths 

“‘Harvey!’’ He turned to face Dr. Leighton, 
who waved a paper at him. ““What is this all 
about? I walked into Jones’ office a minute 
ago and Miss Forest handed me this. She 
didn’t open her mouth.” 

“It’s what we wanted, chief. G. G. Jones 
resignation.” 

“Tcanread,”’ Dr. Leighton growled. ““What’s 
the explanation?” 

““One of the produce men talked. I delivered 
his niece a week ago.” 

“Oh.” The director’s breath escaped in a 
long whistle. ‘The Miracle of Crandell. . . 
Mrs. Gold.” “ 





> 


Harvey suddenly wanted to sit down. “‘Let’s 
go into the library, chief.” 

Dr. Leighton pulled his chair to the table. 
“Til phone John Manners and break the 
news. He’ll tell the board what Jones has been 
doing all these years.” 

“Will it be tough to replace him?” 

“No. No one’s irreplaceable. They only 
think they are.’ The director’s face glowed. 
“Larkin and Ruskin can enjoy their summer in 
peace. You'll be doing the work around here.” 


not complaining.” Harvey sighed and 
relaxed for the first time since Max Hermann 
began his blitzkrieg. We’ve won, he thought. 
“Tt’s like Christmas.” 

“That’s what you think now. Wait until the 
responsibilities pile up. At any rate, Mrs. 
Leighton will be happy. She thinks a lot of 
Jane,” he continued. “The service needs new 
blood, professionally and socially. Jane will 
be an asset.” 

“Socially?” 

Dr. Leighton nodded. ‘‘There are wheels 
within wheels. The Ladies’ Auxiliary, the 
Nurses’ Board of Governors, all sorts of 
foolishness. We’re betting Jane will do fine.” 

“Pardon me, sir. The operator said I’d find 
you here.” The director’s frown at being inter- 
rupted disappeared when he looked around. 
“Palmer. Good, I wanted to see you. What’s 
on your mind?” 

Bud handed the director a paper. “You 
forgot your copy of the summer schedule.” 

“Tear it up.” Dr. Leighton smiled at Har- 
vey. “There have been new developments.” 

Harvey was surprised to see Bud wink at 
him. ‘‘Anything else, sir?’’ Bud asked. 

“Yes. From now on I won’t be available 
for emergencies. Any physician requesting my 
services is to be referred to one of the associ- 
ates.” 

SOV ESisitee? 

“That does it.”” Dr. Leighton arose and 
strode away. 

“T had a telephone call.’”’ Bud’s grin threat- 
ened to split his face. 

“From your father?” 

“Yes, sir.”” Bud thrust out his hand. “‘Con- 
gratulations, Mr. Director.” Their hands met in 
a grip that lasted for many seconds. “If you’ll 
excuse me, I’ll break the news to Charley.” 
Bud made his exit on the run. 

Harvey walked slowly down the hospital 
steps. It had been a volcanic day. Dr. Leigh- 
ton’s words stabbed at him: “Jane will be an 
asset. The service needs her.” 

The service! What about me? He couldn’t 
picture life without her. Yet it had to be faced. 
He let himself into their empty apartment, 
lowered himself into an easy chair and relaxed 
gratefully. Sleep took over as night darkened 
the room. 

The ringing of the phone awakened him 
hours later. “Dr. Stratton speaking.” 

“T took a chance you’d be home. Bring my 
silver-backed comb. I forgot it.” 

“Jane? What time is it?” 

‘Almost nine.” 

He scrambled to his feet and tongued his 
dry lips; the unaccustomed afternoon nap had 
left him woolly-headed. As he ran cold water 
over his face, Harvey tried to plan for the 
meeting. You've got to fight, he told himself. 

Grace opened the Potter door at his first 
ring. She said abruptly, ““Come into the 
kitchen; I want to speak to you.” 

One look at Grace Potter’s flashing eyes and 
Harvey knew she was fighting mad. ‘‘Why the 
conference?” 

““My daughter,” she said crisply. ““Your 
wife. She’s behaving like a fool. Running off 
and leaving you alone—as if I can’t look after 
her father perfectly well without her help!” 

“And Jim?” 

“‘He’s sick and frightened, Harve. Don’t 
expect him to be sensible.” 

This was the sensible, efficient Grace of old, 
Harvey realized. ‘Look, mother,” he said 
with a lift of spirit, “how about a little help 
in persuading Jane to stay at home?” 

“You're going to get it,” she said. “I’ve 
had enough of her nonsense.” 

““You’ve waited a long time to crack down 
on her.” 

Mrs. Potter waved her hands helplessly. 
“‘Jane’s my only child and I love her. We 
spoiled her. Don’t blame me too much,” 
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“T’ve helped in the spoiling.” 

Grace’s lips twisted wryly. ““Can you change 
now?” 

“We'll see.” Harvey set his shoulders. 
“Come on. Let’s get it over with.” 

The Potters’ living room was a clutter of 
valises when they walked in. “Well, dad, it 
won't be long now,” Harvey said briskly. 

Mr. Potter laughed. ‘‘Half the fun is think- 
ing of you in rainy New York.” 

Harvey kissed Jane’s proffered cheek. “I 
don’t mind. Jane’s not a bad partner for 
spring in town.” 

“When do you plan to return?’ Grace’s 
words were directed at her daughter. 

Eyes on her father, Jane said, “It all de- 
pends, mother.” Her hands swept through an 
aimless gesture. 


Harvey fought to keep his voice under 
control. “I don’t remember being consulted 
about your going.” 

‘Harve! I thought it was settled.” 

He watched his father-in-law move uneasily. 
“Jim, how do you feel about Jane going with 
you?” 

Mr. Potter’s cheeks quivered uncertainly 
when he spoke. “‘She’s welcome to come with 
us; of course ——” ; 

“Her place is with Harve,” Mrs. Potter 
said quickly. ““As mine is with you.” 

Jane whirled at her mother’s interruption. 
“Jim needs me more than Harvey does.” 

“T’ve taken care of your father for thirty 
years.” Grace chose her words carefully. “It’s 
true his second attack upset me,” she said, 
“but I’m myself again. I think that Jim and 
I will be happier if you remain in New York.” 

“No!” Jane said furi- 
ously. “I don’t believe you. 

Father needs me 

Harvey rose quickly. 
“That’s enough, Jane.” 

Mr. Potter was breath- 
ing heavily. Hand pressed 
against his chest, his nostrils 
flared with every labored 
breath. 

It was Grace who reacted 
promptly. She swept up a . 
pillbox and extracted a small tablet. ““Under 
your tongue, Jim.” 

Harvey held his father-in-law’s pulse until 
the nitroglycerin took effect. “‘How’s it com- 
ing, Jim?” 

The older man’s hand returned to his side 
as he settled back in the chair. “Better. Just a 
false alarm. I can’t stand excitement.” 

Harvey slowly released Mr. Potter’s wrist. 
“Jane, get your coat. You’re coming with me.” 

“I’m not going!” 

“You're leaving this minute. You are doing 
your father more harm than good by staying.” 

They were dueling adversaries when the 
phone rang. ““For you, Harve,” Mrs. Potter 
said. , 

“Bring Jane’s things, Grace. I'll take it.” 

“Dr. Stratton? Bud Palmer. Can you come 
in a hurry?” 

“What's up?” 

The usually nonchalant resident couldn’t 
disguise the quaver in his voice. ““A private 
case of Dr. Small’s. She’s going out with a 
post partum hemorrhage.” 

“Did you call the chief?” 

“He said you were to take care of emergen- 
cies. Remember?” 

“T’m on my way.” 

Harvey crashed the receiver back in the 
cradle. ‘Come on, Jane. I have to move fast.” 

She put on her coat and patted her hair into 
place without speaking. In spite of his tension, 
Harvey admired the glow of her brown hair 
against the tawny wrap. 

Silence was a thick barrier between them 
until he stepped on the starter of his car. 
“Where are we going?” 

“To Crandel.” His reply had been auto- 
matic, but an idea washed through his brain. 
Let her see how you earn a living. An hour in 
the operating room might convince her that a 
gruff voice and an air of authority aren't the only 
signs of a man. “We'll talk after I take care of 
the emergency.” 

Crandel’s staff had been alerted and the 
Strattons were whisked to the obstetrical wing 
before they had time to catch their breath. As 
Harvey stepped out of the elevator, Miss 
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Ehlers threw a white coat at him and seize 
his jacket. “Delivery room A,” she snappe 

“Take care of my wife. An observer’s gown 
I want her in that delivery room.” Harve 
dashed away before she could protest. 

“Thank God!” Dr. Small looked up at himj} 
from a disarranged instrument table. “Doll 
something or we’re licked.” 

Harvey glanced at the apparatus which wa 
delivering blood into the patient’s veins 
““How much blood has she received?” 

“Two pints,” Dr. Palmer told him. “The 
third and fourth are running in now.” 

“I’ve packed her twice. Look at her bleed! 
Dr. Small pointed to the steady trickle 
blood. 

“Is the placenta intact, Hal?” 

“Yes, here it is.” Dr. Small gestured to aj 
basin. “I didn’t explore the uterus; she ble¢ 
too much.” \ 

“O.K. Keep that blood running into her,§ 
Bud. I'll change and scrub.” Harvey hurried 
to the door. “Fibroids?” he asked over his} 
shoulder. 

“Not a one,” Hal called after him. ““Make} 
it snappy.” 

Harvey nodded briefly to Jane as he rushe 
out. She’s whiter than her mask and cap ! St 
gling into a scrub suit, his mind grappled with} 
the problem before him. Post partum hemor: 
rhage is the bane of the modern obstetrician. } 
The advent of penicillin and other antibiotics,} 
together with the improvement in Caesarean} 
techniques, has reduced infection and its com=} 
plications to a bare minimum. But excessive} 
bleeding, especially after delivery, remains 
menace. Its scope has been lessened by ade-} 
quate blood supplies. However, post part. 
hemorrhage continues 
claim victims; it is the red 
terror of the delivery room. | 

The delivery room was} 
a shambles when Harve 
returned; a scene of frenetic 
activity. Two anesthetists} 
forced oxygen into the p 
tient’s gasping lungs while 
Dr. Palmer and an intern} 
pumped blood through the 
cut-downs. Around the cen=} 
ter of the maelstrom, nurses and interns 
rushed to perform the myriad tasks a de=} 
livery-room emergency creates. At their fee 
a pool of blood reddened the tile floor. 

“Give me that placenta, Hal.” 1 

As he reached for the basin, Harvey slipped} 
on the reeking floor. “Miss Ehlers,” hey 
snapped, “throw some towels over those pud- 
dles or I won’t be able to work.” 

A rapid examination disclosed an intact} 
placenta, eliminating one possible cause of} 
hemorrhage. If a portion of the afterbirth is} 
torn off and retained in the uterine cavity, it} 
prevents the uterus from contracting. | 

“Was the delivery complicated?” Harvey} 
demanded. | 

“A low forceps. Just for control.” { 

“Could you have torn the cervix or ripped é 
hole in the uterus?” 
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D.. Small shrugged his shoulders wearily. 
“Anything is possible,” he said, “but I can’t} 
see how.” ' 

“Bud?” 

“No, sir,’ Dr. Palmer said emphatically. 
“No trauma.” 

“Sure?” 

Bud’s eyes conveyed reproach over 
mask. ‘‘Would I shoot my mouth off at a time’ 
like this if I weren’t?” ' 

““M-m-m. What’s her condition, anesthe 
tist?”’ : 

“Blood pressure and pulse are under con: 
trol. If the transfusions are kept going and she 
doesn’t lose a great deal of blood in a hurry, 
can keep her alive.” 

There was nothing else he could learn by 
questioning. Harvey stood before the final 
hurdle. What he did now decided the patient’s 
fate. 

“I’m going to remove the packing,” he tol 
the anesthetist. ‘Do what you can for her.” 

“Harve, wait.”” Dr. Small’s face was tor 
tured. ‘She'll die when the pack comes out. 

“Look, Hal, she’s bleeding past the gauze. 
Your pack is only a plug, it’s doing no goo¢ 
and we don’t know why she’s hemorrhaging 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 148 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 146 
If I don’t do something in the next few 
minutes she’ll be gone.” 

Harvey rapidly pulled out the pack, two 
yards of three-inch-wide blood-soaked gauze. 
The undammed blood cascaded warmly 
against his forearm. There was no rent in the 
uterus, no retained afterbirth, no fibroid 
tumor to prevent uterine contraction. He was 
without a clue. 

“Another pack. Quickly.” 

With a series of sharp motions he intro- 
duced the trailing gauze. “How did she 
take it?” 

“She’s alive,’ snapped the anesthetist. “But 
don’t try that again. We almost lost her and 
we still may. I can’t bring her pressure up.” 

The respirator’s breathing bag fluttered un- 
certainly as Harvey stared at the machine. 
Bud brushed against his shoulder while he ad- 
justed the transfusion apparatus. 

“Sorry, Bud,” Harvey said. “Removing the 
packing was a fool thing to do.” 

Dr. Palmer nodded briefly, accepting the 
apology. The whirring of the electric clock and 
the swish of the breathing bag were loud in the 
silence. Harvey looked up to find Jane’s eyes 
fixed on him. She knows what a jackass I’ve 
made of myself, was his first thought. Then he 
realized there was no antagonism in her look. 
She was sharing his medical problems for the 
first time. 

“Pressure’s coming back,” the anesthetist 
said quietly. 

Harvey silently thanked the power which 
had given him a second chance. Thoughts 
raced through his mind. No mechanical cause 
for the hemorrhage—it must be the blood it- 
self which was at fault. He looked down at the 
puddle he was standing in. There were no 
clots! 

“How long has this been on the floor, Miss 
Ehlers?” 


her gently but firmly out the door. And locked 
it. 

Whew ! he said, mopping his brow. You just 
never can tell about people. Poor Miss Brown. 
Don't fly, my foot! 

And then he stopped in his tracks. It was 
impossible, of course, but was something go- 
ing to happen to the 6:55 flight? Good 
heavens, was that it? There’d been a lot of 
stuff in the newspapers lately about bomb 
scares on planes; was Miss Brown, for 
heaven’s sake, a mad bomber or something? 
Or did she have a boy friend who was? 

The whole thing was totally absurd, and yet 
Henry Brackett stood in the outer office of 
Branch Accounts, thinking. Finally he put 
down his briefcase, reached for the nearest 
phone, and dialed a number. *““What time,” he 
said, “can I get a train to Cleveland?” 


At 9:05 Friday morning, the offices of Con- 
solidated Asphalt were humming. Telephones 
were ringing, typewriters clacking, the elevator 
was running like mad, and Henry Brackett 
was quietly pacing the length of his office with 
his pipe clenched in his teeth. On his desk 
was a Wednesday-morning edition of a 
Cleveland paper with headline screaming, 
“34 Injured in Plane Crash,” and on the edge 
of a leather-upholstered chair sat Miss Leslie 
Brown, looking neat and a little uneasy. 

“Tt was good of you to come so promptly,” 
said Mr. Brackett, exhaling a great cloud of 
smoke. “I'll try not to keep you long.” 

Miss Brown smiled slightly. “I thought you 
might want to see me,” she said. 

He paused in his pacing and looked at her 
sharply. By George, the girl had nerve. He 
decided to give it to her straight from the 
shoulder. ‘““Would you care to explain why 
you advised me not to fly Tuesday night,” he 
said coldly, “‘or would you rather just explain 
the whole thing to the police?” 

That jarred her a little. ““To the police!” she 
said, as though surprised at the thought. 

“To the police,” he repeated. “I think they 
might be quite interested to hear what caused 
that plane to crash just before it was due to 
land at Cleveland Tuesday night.” 


“From the beginning—at least twenty-five 
minutes,” she said apologetically. ““There 
wasn’t time to clean it up.” 

“That’s the answer. We’re dealing with a 
case of afibrinogenemia, Hal.” 

“What?” 

“You yourself reported on the condition at 
the last conference, remember?” 

“But it was only a paper I had read in the 
Journal. I never saw ——” 

“Neither did I. Bud, that replacement 
fibrinogen, was it ordered?” 

“Tt just came today. Three ampules.” 

“Drop out and bring them on the double.” 

They waited tensely under the garish lights 
as the transfusions continued to pour into the 
patient’s veins and her own blood trickled out 
of the uterine cavity. 

“If it doesn’t work?” 

Harve turned on his questioner. “‘It will, 
Hal,” he said with a confidence he didn’t feel. 

“Here,” the resident was shouting as he 
raced in with the squat vials held aloft. 

“Give her two,’”’ Harvey said calmly. “Put 
them in the transfusion.” 

As he quietly watched Dr. Palmer intro- 
duce the precious material into the blood 
units, Harvey could understand Dr. Leigh- 
ton’s Olympian manner There was no loneli- 
ness equal to that of the operating room. You 
were an elemental man—unrelieved by com- 
panionship. Your word meant life or death— 
and no one to share the responsibility. The 
heights were cold, clean and gray. 

The operating room was a pit of silence as 
the transfusions flowed on. Harvey shook his 
head. Such a complicated process, blood clot- 
ting, but so taken for granted. You cut your 
finger and the blood flowed. After a while it 
stopped—period. But if it didn’t? This was 
happening to their patient. The absence of one 
essential blood substance—fibrinogen—and 
you didn’t have a chance. 


The minutes flew past. What had happened 
to the patient’s own fibrinogen? Was she born 
lacking it? Had it been depleted by the intro- 
duction of birth water into her circulation by 
the powerful contractions of labor? All that 
was academic. Only results mattered. 

“Is she bleeding less?” 

“Her pressure is rising,”’ the anesthetist said 
quietly. “I’d suggest giving her the third unit 
of fibrinogen.” 

“Give it to her, Dr. Palmer.” Harvey 
straightened his back. “‘There’s nothing else 
I can do. Save some of her own blood for test- 
ing and let her have another pint.” 

Bud Palmer gave him a little smile. “Your 
pack is still white. She’s stopped bleeding.” 

*‘What’s her pressure?” 

“Better every minute.” 

The delivery room’s atmosphere lightened 
at the anesthetist’s confidence. A noisy sigh 
escaped from the charge nurse’s lips. 

“Why, Miss Ehlers, don’t tell me you were 
worried,” Harvey teased as he untied his 
mask. 

“Turn around; you're a little pale too.”’ She 
loosened the strings of his gown and whis- 
pered into his ear, “Thanks a million.” 

““Meet you in the lobby in fifteen minutes,” 
he told Jane. 

Harvey found himself fumbling as he 
dressed. Hemorrhage is the one birth accident 
that rattles the toughest obstetrician. The prim- 
itive emotions stirred by bloodletting blanket 
reason. You're lucky, he told himself. Hal gave 
the conference report on afibrinogenemia and 
you remembered it. 

Harve finished dressing and walked slowly 
to the elevators. He had put Jane through the 
wringer. Hal’s post partum hemorrhage could 
easily have been a post partum death. She had 
been subjected to the worst kind of delivery- 
room ordeal. If Jane left the hospital in anger 
he wouldn’t blame her. 
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She looked a little worried. “But I don’t 
know what made it crash.” 

“Oh, don’t be so modest,” he said. “Of 
course you do.” 

“But I don’t! I didn’t know that plane was 
going to crash. I just knew some plane was 
going to.” 

That, of course, was absurd. “‘Oh, come off 
it,’ said Henry. ““‘You came in this office 
Tuesday night and told me not to take the 
six-fifty-five flight to Cleveland, and _ it 
promptly crashed. Now you're sitting there 
trying to tell me ——” 
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“T didn’t tell you not to take the six-fifty-five 
flight!’ she cried. “I just told you—I mean I 
just asked you not to fly. At all.” 

That was the last straw. Henry made his way 
to his chair and sat down. He said, “Do you 
mean to tell me that you knew there was go- 
ing to be a plane crash somewhere, but you 
didn’t ——” There was no use going any fur- 
ther with it. ““That’s impossible,’ he said. 
“Can’t you do better than that?” 

“No,” she said, and for a moment he al- 
most believed her. But he caught himself in 
time. 

“And just how,” he said, ‘did you know 
there was going to be a plane crash?” 

Miss Brown smiled a little. “You wouldn’t 
believe me if I told you.” 

“No, I probably wouldn’t,” he admitted, 
“but I'd like to hear your explanation.” 

Leslie Brown got up and took a turn 
around the room, coming to rest by the win- 


dow, where she began to tie knots in the 
Venetian-blind cord. In the light of day she 
looked quite normal. And very young. Her hair 
was neat; her eyes, behind her glasses, were 
calm. She stood quietly by the window, knot- 
ting up the cord. 

“IT heard some one talking about it,” she 
said. “Before it happened.” 

Henry Brackett sprang up. ““Then it was 
sabotage! Did you call the police or the air- 
port or anybody?” 

Miss Brown turned from the window and 
looked at him in a rather pitying way. ‘“What 
could I have told them?” she said gently. “I 
didn’t know when it was going to happen, nor 
where nor how. They’d have thought I was 
crazy.” 

Mr. Brackett sat down again. He had to; 
his knees had given out. “You told me,” he 
pointed out feebly. 

She smiled. “And didn’t you think I was 
crazy?” 

He decided not to tell her what he had 
thought she was. ““Well—in a way I did, yes.” 

“And I didn’t tell you how I knew either.”’ 

‘““H’m-m-m,” he said, and relighted his pipe 
with fingers that weren’t quite steady. He 
always thought better with his pipe going. “I 
still think,” he said, “‘that you should have 
told somebody. They might have been able to 
pick up the man.” 

Miss Brown looked a little puzzled. ‘‘The 
man?” 

“The man you heard talking about it be- 
fore it happened.” 

“Oh,” said Leslie Brown, and tied more 
knots in the Venetian-blind cord. “I’m afraid 
you don’t quite understand. You see, I didn’t 
actually hear anybody say it. I just heard it in 
my head.” 

Henry Brackett’s pipe fell onto the rug and 
it might have done considerable damage if it 
fortunately hadn’t landed fire side up. ““You— 
what ?” he said hoarsely. 

“Heard it in my head,” said Leslie Brown 
patiently. “And I wish you wouldn’t look at 
me like that. I’m not the only person who 
hears people say things before they actually 
say them. My Aunt Delia does, for one.” 





































LADIES' HOME JOURNAL? 
The lobby was empty. Dejected, he walke 

slowly into the library. She was sitting in 

corner, face buried in the cup of her hands. 

“Jane!” 

She looked up. “‘The patient’s all right?” 

He nodded. 

“I'd like to go now—if you're ready.” 

“The car’s outside.” 

They didn’t speak until Harvey started t 
motor. “I’m hungry,” he said. ““There’s a re 
taurant around the corner. We can talk there 

TINGE 

He shot a glance at her stern face. ‘““Whe 
do you want to go?” 

“Home.” 

“T said I was hungry.” 

“Tl feed you.” Soft overtones swelled h 
voice. “‘And take care of you.” 

Harvey turned off the motor. His eyes cl 
to her face. “Jane. What are you trying | 
say?” 

She looked straight ahead as if the winc 
shield were a magnet. “Back there in the li 
brary, I decided to ask a favor of you. I reall 
don’t have the right to, but I’m asking.” 

Her lips quivered in an effort to speak, the 
firmed in silence until the touch of his hand ¢ 
her arm swept away barriers. 

“Can you forgive me? Tonight I realize 
I’ve been a fool. I love you, Harve. I alwa 
have. I want to be with you.” She tremble 
and straightened with an effort. 

He took her roughly in his arms. She kisse 
his cheek and he tasted the salt of her tears. 

Harvey stepped on the starter and the 
moved ahead smoothly. The avenue ligh 
shone green in steady progression as he droy 
through the quiet streets. 

“Tl call the airline and cancel my fligh 
when we get home.” 

“Not tonight, Jane. Let’s wait until tomor 
row before we’re sensible.” 

“Yes, dear; tomorrow.” 


Henry Brackett suddenly felt rather il 
‘*Now wait,” he said slowly. “Let me get th 
straight. You... hear people say things befo: 
they actually say them?” 

“Exactly,” said Leslie Brown, lookin 
pleased. “And I’m so glad you understand.” | 

Henry shook his head weakly. “I dont} 
want to disappoint you,” he said slowly, “bu 
I don’t understand. At all.” 

She looked puzzled. “But you just explaine 
it perfectly.” 

“Then it was beginner’s luck. Because 
don’t even know what I said.” ' 

“It’s not hard to understand, really,” st 
said, sitting down again on the edge of th 
chair and folding her hands in her lap, like: 
small girl about to recite. “I’ve been hearin 
things since I was a child. I'd hear, for in 
stance, someone’s voice saying something,/ 
and then a few days later that same person) 
would actually say what I'd heard him say if 
my head. I naturally thought everybody wa 
that way. And then one day Aunt Delia—m 
mother’s sister; she was living in Poughkeep 
sie then—was visiting us, and she started to} 
say something I'd heard her say in my head a | 
few days before, and I said it right along with | 
her, just for fun. She looked at me and said, | 
‘Oh, dear, Leslie, are you going to be li 
that too?’ And then she told me.” 

Henry Brackett’s head was reeling. “Tole 
you what?” he said cautiously. 

“That she was the same way. And tha 
not everybody is.” 

“T see.”” Henry felt rather dizzy. 

Leslie Brown smiled at him approvingl 
“‘T was sure you would. You should see som 
people when I try to explain it. They just g 
all to pieces. That’s why I don’t, very muck 
Try to explain it, I mean. Nobody in the offic 
knows. But you.” ; 

“Well, let’s keep it that way,” said Henr 
hastily, envisaging thirty file clerks trying t 
understand all at once. ““Have you,” he 
carefully, ‘ever thought of going to a ps 
chiatrist?” 

Leslie Brown laughed. “Gracious, no. Bt 
Aunt Delia went, and it didn’t help her a bi 
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You get all three—Mix, throw-away 
Mixing Bag and Baking Pan. Add only 
egg and milk and blend in the bag. 





i’ Pour batter into the special pan that 
needs no greasing, never sticks. Bake 
perfect corn bread, every time! 
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You can’t make corn bread this wonderful any other way. The mixing 
bag gives a moist, tender texture. The special pan bakes you a 
gorgeous smooth crust, top and bottom—no sticking. Result? 
Golden-perfect corn bread that does you proud and turns a simple 





meal into a man-satisfying dinner! 
And there’s no dishwashing—no muss or fuss. That name again? 
Aunt Jemima Corn Bread Easy-Mix. 





It, too, comes with Mixing Bag and Baking 
Pan, so no dishwashing! And you bake lus- 
cious Cinnamon Coffee Cake—the home- 
made kind you can’t buy! Make a wonderful 
variety of coffee cakes—easy directions in 
package! 
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--. Hot cling peaches spice up a fresh idea for Fall! 
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New easy recipe with Pet Milk, Quaker Oats, and Cling Peaches from California. 


And it is easy to dress up this popular 1144 teaspoons salt Combine loaf ingredients and mix 
standby in banquet-best! Make meat- 14 teaspoon pepper thoroughly. Shape into 6 individual j 
loaves serving size, then crown them 14 cup finely chopped onion meat loaves in shallow baking pan. 
with the cream of mushroom sauces 14 cup tomato catsup or chili sauce Bake 350° for 20 minutes. Place 
and a golden garnish of cling peach GARNISH: drained peaches in pan, stick with 


halves, baked in the same pan. cloves, sprinkle with brown sugar and 


1 (No. 24) can cling peach halves pour 4 tsp. vinegar in each half. Bake 





LOAF: whole cloves, brown sugar, vinegar peaches and loaves 15 minutes longer. 
144 pounds ground beef SAUCE: Mushroom sauce: Combine soup and 

3/4, cup Quaker or Mother’s Oats 22, cup Pet Evaporated Milk Worcestershire sauce and gradually ; 

(quick, or old-fashioned, 1 (10% ounce) can condensed stir in milk. Heat steaming hot, stir- | 

uncooked) cream of mushroom soup ring occasionally. (Do not boil.) Serve } 

1 cup Pet Evaporated Milk 1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce over meat loaves. Makes about 2 cups. ; 


: You can count on clings to hold their sunny color and juicy flavor during eee Try cling peaches with lamb, chicken, ham, and other favorites, too! 
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sunniest way to brighten any meal! Canned Cling § Dead 1eS from cape 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 148 
ne was more confused afterward than she 
as before.” 

Mr. Brackett wondered irrelevantly how 
e psychiatrist was afterward, but he didn’t 
ink it would be wise to ask. He resolved to 
ep a sharp eye on Leslie Brown. Any more 
‘this sort of thing and Miss Brown would 
uve to go the way of the girl who wrote the 
ates on the vouchers. 

“But you did hear about the plane crash,” 
said. 

“Oh, yes. I heard a man’s voice say, ‘Well, I 
e there’s another plane down,’ and I knew 
DU were going to Cleveland, and I thought 
u might be flying, and I—I thought perhaps 
yu shouldn’t.” Miss Brown turned a de- 
ded pink and lapsed into silence. 

“And later you heard the same man actually 
y those words?” 

“Yes. I recognized Mr. Saunders’ voice— 
* Accounts Receivable, you know—going 
own in the elevator Wednesday night. He 
id what a good thing it was that you’d de- 
ded to go by train.” 

It was, thought Henry Brackett, uncanny. 
ere must be, of course, some logical ex- 
Janation for the whole thing. There had to 
e. “Did Aunt Delia,” he said cautiously, 
ever tell you why you hear these—er— 
ings?” 

“Well, she’s never been able to find out ex- 
tly. And she’s gone into it quite deeply. Old 
ives’ tales and all. She just says we must 
ave some sort of sixth sense, and to let it go 
that.” 

Mr. Brackett felt a little better. “Sort of 
rasensory perception, maybe,” he said, 
oping. He wasn’t quite sure what extra- 
mnsory perception was. 

“Probably something like that.” Miss 
rown glanced guiltily at her watch, and 
‘ood up. “Well, I guess I’d better get back to 
ork now,”’ she said. 

“Work?” said Henry. “Oh, yes, I suppose 
ou had.” Then, as she started for the door, 
e said, remembering his manners, ‘‘Miss 
rown, don’t think I don’t appreciate what 
ou did for me. You probably saved me from 
broken leg or something, keeping me off 
at Cleveland plane.” 

Miss Brown turned a deep pink. ‘Oh, 
ou’re welcome,” she said. “I’m just glad you 
Dok my advice. I know how silly it must have 
punded to you, coming right out of a clear 
y. Before I explained, I mean.” 

“Well, it was kind of you to tell me,” he 
nid, and he meant it. ‘“‘Miss Brown, tell me 
ne thing more. Do you always hear the per- 
on say what you’ve heard him say in your 
ead? You’ve never mjssed?”’ 

| Miss Brown hesitated, and for some reason 
lhe blushed. ‘‘Well, I—I always have,” she 
aid. ‘““Up to now.” 


enry Brackett began to look around for 
his pipe. ““Miss Brown,” he said, ‘I think I 
we you a dinner. Would you go out with me 
onight?’’ 

Leslie Brown looked faintly shocked, and 
er eyes went swiftly to Cynthia’s picture and 
yack again. ““But you’re engaged.” 
| Mr. Brackett grinned. “Sure I am,” he 
aid lightly. ““And if it hadn’t been for you, 
iss Howard might well be engaged to a man 
ith a broken head.” 

' Miss Brown considered this. “Well, I was 
soing to stay uptown and see a movie to- 
vight.”” ; 

| Mr. Brackett hadn’t been to a movie in 
years, but he said promptly, ““How about my 
aking you to dinner and the movies?” 
“Well,” said Leslie Brown, “if you’re sure 
iss Howard will understand.” 

“Of course she will,’’ said Henry heartily, 
when I explain that you practically saved my 
ife. Besides, Miss Howard’s in Florida.” 
“Oh,” said Miss Brown rather dubiously. 
And then she grinned. “But if you’re sure 
he’ll understand, I guess it'll be all right.” 


And it was all right. Certainly taking Leslie 
3rown to dinner and the movies was a small 
Drice to pay for being whole and healthy. Not 
hat taking Leslie out was a hardship—in fact, 
ie thoroughly enjoyed the evening. And since 
nthia showed no signs of coming home, he 
nvited Leslie to a concert on Sunday to dis- 


charge the obligation completely. And then 
he found himself taking her out because he 
enjoyed her company. 

It was all very harmless and casual. They 
both knew that their relationship could never 
be more than a purely friendly one and that it 
would end as soon as Cynthia came home; in 
the meantime, what was the harm in going to 
the park and the zoo and the movies? 

It was all perfectly open and aboveboard, 
and even their conversation was harmless; 
he talked endlessly about himself and Cynthia, 
and she talked about the farm upstate where 
she had been born and reared, and about her 
dog and Aunt Delia. 

He even wrote to Cynthia about Leslie, 
since there was no reason why she shouldn’t 
know. He found it a little hard, however, to 
put Leslie down on paper, and finally decided 
to be gay and facetious and wrote that he was 
squiring his guardian angel around during her 
absence. Cynthia wrote back promptly that 
she would be home and settle his angel but 
good as soon as her tan was finished. Their 
correspondence languished somewhat at that 
point, as he never got around to writing back. 

It was something of a shock to get a wire 
from her. a week later reading, ‘Home 
Wednesday. Fire angel.’’ He hadn’t expected 
her to come that soon and he found himself 
almost wishing that her tan had taken a little 
longer to set, or whatever tans do. He 
realized that he was going to miss Leslie, and 
that surprised, him a little. 

He was very quiet on what must perforce be 
their last date, and Leslie noticed it and was 
more quiet than usual herself. Once he said 
lightly, “Are you hearing things again?” and 
she turned absolutely scarlet and said hastily 





In this world, there is always dan- 
ger for those who are afraid of it. 
BERNARD SHAW 





that she hadn’t heard anything lately, and 
began talking about the farm. 

He was walking her home through the park 
along their usual route when she said abruptly, 
“Henry, what's wrong?” 

““Nothing’s wrong,” he said shortly. 

“Something’s wrong,” she insisted. “I 
know you well enough to know that. Henry” — 
she stopped in her tracks—‘‘is Cynthia coming 
home?” 

“Yes,” said Henry, and he didn’t sound in 
the least like a happily engaged man. ‘‘To- 
morrow.” 

Leslie laughed, and her hand rested lightly 
on his arm. ‘“‘Well, don’t say ‘tomorrow’ as 
though I’d asked you what day you were go- 
ing to be shot.”” When he didn’t say anything, 
she said, in quick concern, “Henry, she does 
understand about us, doesn’t she?” 

Henry Brackett looked down at his shoes. 
“T don’t know,” he said hollowly. “I don’t 
think I explained it too well.” 

Leslie Brown looked even more concerned. 
“You tried, didn’t you?” 

“Tried?” He smiled bleakly. ‘Oh, I tried. 
But somehow I couldn’t put you down on 
paper. I don’t think she’s ever known any- 
body like you.” 

Leslie looked puzzled. “But, Henry, I’m 
just like any other girl. Except for one thing.” 

Henry smiled. ““No, you’re not,” he said 
flatly. “She'll never believe, for instance—and 
I don’t understand it myself—that I could 
have spent all this time with you and never 
even kissed you.” 

Leslie Brown flushed slightly. ““Oh, rub- 
bish,’’ she said. ““What’s so hard to believe 
about two people being friends?” 

“T don’t know,” said’ Henry. “‘But I think 
she’s going to find it hard.” 

“Well, she shouldn’t, actually,” said Leslie. 
“T mean, she trusts you, doesn’t she? You 
could just explain how it all started, and I’m 
sure she’ll understand.” 

Henry thought rather sadly that if he under- 
took to explain how it all started, he was as 
good as dead right there. Cynthia was a very 
practical person. “Well, I'll do my best,” he 
said. Then, to change the subject, which 


seemed to be somewhat in need of changing, 
“Oh, there’s something I’ve been meaning to 
ask you. You don’t get any bulletins from the 
stock market or anything like that on that 
private wire of yours, do you?” 

Leslie laughed. ““No, nothing as practical 
as that.” 

“No tips on the horses?” 

“Not even weather reports. It’s really more 
of a nuisance than it is a help, except ——” 
And there she broke off, looking a little 
flustered. 

“Except what?” 

“Well—sometimes you can plan things. 
Like, for instance, I knew the minute I heard 
you speak that I was going to work for you.” 

Henry was beyond being upset by her reve- 
lations. ‘““Now how,” he said, “could you 
know that, when I interviewed half a dozen 
girls the day I hired you?” 

“Very simple,” she said lightly. “I heard 
you ask me a week before to get a certain 
letter out of the files, and in order for me to 
actually hear you say it, I’d have to be work- 
ing for you, wouldn’t I?” 

That, if you were using the Brown System, 
figured. “All right,” he said, “‘so you knew you 
were going to work for Consolidated. What 
else has it ever done for you?” 


For a moment she hesitated. “Well,” she 
said finally, “it hasn’t done too much for me, 
but it was quite a help to Aunt Delia. She 
knew she was going to marry Uncle Harvey, 
for instance, the minute she heard him 
speak.” 

Henry Brackett began to grin. ““She’d had 
advance word?” 

“‘Um-hum. And as soon as she heard his 
voice, she knew.” 

“And did he know too?” 

“Well, no. As a matter of fact, it took a little 
doing to get him to propose again, because he 
thought he was a confirmed bachelor. But 
Aunt Delia says you sometimes have to work 
on these things a little.” 

Henry’s grin widened. ‘““What did Uncle 
Harvey say when he found out the dice were 
loaded?” 

“Oh, he was very understanding. By the 
time she dared to tell him, he’d decided it was 
a pretty good idea, anyway.” 

By mutual consent, they had been walking 
toward Leslie’s apartment house, and on the 
steps she stopped and held out her hand. 
“Well, I guess this is good-by,” she said 
simply. 

Henry took her hand and shook it care- 
fully. ““Good-by”’ was such a final-sounding 
word. He’d be seeing her in the office, of 
course, but it wouldn’t be the same. “‘Yes,”’ he 
said. “Yes, I guess it is.”” 

“T do hope,” she said, “that Cynthia under- 
stands. If you think it would help if I talked to 
her, I'll be glad to.” 

It suddenly occurred to Henry that Leslie 
was a very pretty girl. If Cynthia ever saw 
Leslie Brown in the moonlight, as he was see- 
ing her at that moment, his goose was cooked. 

“No,” he said huskily. “I’m sure that won’t 
be necessary.”” And then, very casually, he 
bent and kissed Leslie on the cheek. ““Good- 
by,” he said, and went down the steps and up 
the street without looking back. 

He was, unfortunately, late to work the 
next morning. He seemed to be beset by a 
series of minor catastrophes—his alarm clock 
failed to go off for the first time in its life, he 
broke both shoelaces, his cuff links got away 
and rolled far under the dresser, and on top 
of that the coffee wouldn’t perk. It was 9:15 
before he strode into his office to find Cynthia 
sitting behind his desk, looking very much at 
home and idly going through his desk 
drawers. 

She was the picture of beautifully tanned 
serenity, and he was anything but serene: if 
there was one thing he couldn’t stand it was 
to have somebody pawing around in his desk. 
It was the principle of the thing. 

“T thought you weren’t getting home until 
tonight,” he said, which perhaps got the meet- 
ing off a little on the wrong foot. 

Cynthia smiled. ‘‘Shall I go out and come 
in again?’ She looked so lovely—so cool and 
expensive and lovely—that he felt his dis- 
position improving slightly. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 153 
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Scroll Seat 
Boston Rocker 


No. 68-6DC 


Regarded as a collector's item itself, this 
museum-piece reproduction of a rare 
Scroll Seat Rocker, is a chair of such 
craftsmanship and distinction, such com- 
fort and charm, you will feel fortunate, 
indeed, to own one. It is a truly deluxe 
rocker...‘‘the best of its kind.” 





Barnstable 
Side Chair No. 28-1 


Barnstable 
Arm Chair No. 28-5 


Graceful Fan Back chairs that are at once 
sturdy and refined, simple and attractive 
...and eminently suited for dining-room, 
dinette, den, or as occasional chairs that 
blend beautifully with other periods 


Gov. Winthrop 
Arm Chair 


No. 1940-5 


A distinguished chair 
named for a distin- 
guished man... with the 
dignity, simplicity and 
graciousness that enable 
it to live happily either 
with a Gov. Winthrop 
desk, or a TV set. 


These reproductions and others at 
better furniture and department stores 
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| The Home of Windsor Chairs 
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Send for Booklet! . Wh a 


“How To Choose The Right Le 
Colonial Chair,”’ with helpful iH 
ideas, interesting illustrations, and _\\\\\If-<-i= 


historical information. | i 
NICHOLS & STONE CO. co \ iq 
Box 115, Gardner, Mass. 

Please send me your 32-page booklet ‘How To Choose 
The Right Colonial Chair.’’ Enclosed is 25¢ in coin. 
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Treasure hunt for new ideas 
at the 


Ann Pillsbury Kitchens 











if a a \ { 
SHORTCUT TO GLAMOR. Can a “fancy” cake be quick 
to make? We find out for sure in the Pillsbury Kitchens, 
where one of our Pillsbury home economists times another. 


Results prove that show-cakes can be incredibly easy when 
you use imagination and Pillsbury Mixes. 


New! Idea Cake P| 
macdle entirely with Pillsbury Mixes 


I udgeRibbon 
layer cake 


A big white cake with a chocolate heart. The 
“heart”’ is made from a loaf-size package of Pillsbury 
Chocolate Fudge Cake. You use White Cake Mix for 
the other two layers, and you frost with creamy fudge 
inside, fluffy white outside. 

Sound good? It is good. We know, because we’ve 
baked it often in our own Pillsbury Kitchens, which 
are very much like yours. Try it and let us know what 
you think. Try the “ribbon” idea with other flavors, 
too. Because Pillsbury makes both loaf-size and regular 
size mixes, you can mix-or-match flavors to your 
heart’s content. 





Ae Niagte 





Rares 


Bake....1 package Pillsbury White Cake Mix in two 
9-inch round pans as directed on package. 

Bake....1 package loaf-size Pillsbury Chocolate Fudge 
Cake Mix in a 9-inch round pan as directed. 

Spread.. frosting prepared from Pillsbury Loaf-size 
Creamy Fudge Frosting Mix, between cooled 
layers, stacking in alternate colors. 

Frost....top and sides with Pillsbury Fluffy White 
Frosting Mix. 


THIS RECIPE GUARANTEED OVEN-PERFECT BECAUSE IT’S 
OVEN-TESTED IN THE ANN PILLSBURY KITCHENS 





° 4 


‘CAKE MIX 


Co ocommnes 






Pillsbury Cake Mixes really do taste homemade. They’re 
moist and light the day you bake them, just as moist the day 
after. Try Pillsbury Frosting Mixes, too. You get old-fashioned 
home-cooked flavor and smoothness with no cooking at all. 
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on’t be silly.” He went around the desk 

ave her an engaged-type kiss that some- 

idn’t quite come off. “You're looking 


ad so are you,” she said, sitting back in 
sair and looking him over rather clin- 
“Extremely well. Almost outdoorsy, in 
Have you taken up hiking or some- 
+ room suddenly seemed rather warm. 
ng?” he said. “No.” 
-a moment she sat quietly, toying with 
ter opener, and then she laughed. It was 
er most pleasant laugh. “Oh, I know. 
| guardian angel’s been working over- 
i hat’s why you look so healthy.” 


die, so to speak, had been cast. He sat 
® on the corner of the desk and began to 
3 pipe. “Cynthia, I have to talk to you.” 
bout your angel? Yes, you have,” she 
shortly. “And I hope you talk more 

than you write.” 
| wasn’t the sort of thing you can put on 
,” he heard himself saying. 
pparently not,” she said. “‘However, it 
to be the sort of thing that can be talked 
® quite successfully. At least your office 
doesn’t seem to have any trouble dis- 
ig it.” She got up suddenly and took a 








around the room. “I may as well tell 
\ enry, that I got the whole story out of 





















this morning. The whole company 
is about you and that—that file clerk!” 
lat was something of a low blow. He 
id have known that somebody from Con- 
ated was bound to see him with Leslie. 
of course the item had gone through the 
ization at rumor speed. , 
ynthia,” he said firmly, “it’s not what 
hink.” 
nd just what do I think it is?” 
/ell—an affair of some sort.” 
ind it’s not—and I quote—‘an affair of 
sort’?” 
: 0, it isn’t. It isn’t an affair of any sort.” 
looked at him slyly. ‘““What is it, then? 
autiful friendship?” di 
| res,’ he said. ‘‘That’s exactly what it is.’ 
ph , Henry ! If you had admitted the whole 
” she said, looking: out the window, “I 
Shave forgiven you.” 
lorgiven me!” he said, clutching his pipe. 
igiven me for what?” 
lor having an affair with this file clerk.” 
lut I haven’t had an affair with her! I 
1’t even touched her.” 
at unt her up short. ‘‘Haven’t 
> she began. ‘“‘Henry Brackett, do 
expect me to believe that?” 
No,” said Henry. “I don’t expect you to 
ve it. I hardly believe it myself.” 
| frown appeared briefly on her lovely 
. “I don’t understand this. Do you mean 
you >—” 
mean I never laid a hand on her. She’s 
the type.” 
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“Not the type!’ she said, breathing hard. 
“Henry, she’s alive, isn’t she?” 

“Very much so.” 

“Father says she’s even rather pretty. In a 
mousy sort of way.” 

“She’s not mousy,” said Henry. 

Cynthia Howard looked at him sharply. 
“Then what is the matter with her?” 

“‘Nothing’s the matter with her. She knew I 
was engaged to you, and I knew I was engaged 
to you, and that’s all there was to it. We were 
friends, that’s all.” 

Cynthia considered this for a moment, and 
then she leaned back and laughed. ‘Oh, 
Henry, you slay me. Do you actually think ’m 
going to believe that foolishness?” 

“T hoped you might,” he said, with a slight 
sinking feeling. 

Cynthia laughed and began to swing herself 
around in his chair. “I think I’ve got news for 
you,” she said. “I don’t.” 

“T didn’t really think you would.” It was a 
strange thing, but he didn’t feel as bad about 
not being believed as he had thought he 
would. 

“And I’ve got another item for you,” she 
said, looking for all the world like a canary- 
filled cat. ““You’re in love with her.” 

Henry Brackett’s pipe fell from his hand 
and scattered ashes over a good portion of the 
rug. He hurriedly stepped on the ones that 
were making the rug smoke. “Don’t be ab- 
surd,”’ he said, and knew with almost sicken- 
ing certainty that it wasn’t absurd at all. It was 
true. He was engaged to Cynthia and in love 
with Leslie. 


The after-five silence had long ago fallen 
over the empty offices of Consolidated As- 
phalt, but Henry Brackett was still in his. He 
was slouching in his chair, wearing his hat and 
coat and chewing on his unlighted pipe. 

How strangely things work out, he thought, 
getting out his tobacco and filling his pipe. 
The pipe had been very little consolation of 
late, but it was the only thing he had to turn to. 

Cynthia was gone—back to Florida, he 
supposed—and Leslie was gone—gone bag 
and baggage from her apartment. He was 
alone with a heavy heart and a slightly used 
diamond ring in his pocket. 

His whole life had changed in the last 
thirty-six hours. He had lost his fiancée and 
the girl he loved in one swoop. He had not, 
thank God, lost his job. J. B. Howard had 
personally come to his office that very after- 
noon and returned his letter of resignation and 
told him firmly that he didn’t want to see any 
more of that sort of correspondence. It was 
some consolation, but not very much. 

He slid down in his chair and thought about 
Leslie. He had thought of little else for the 
past three days. Confound it, where could she 
have gone without even stopping to say 
good-by? Leslie wasn’t flighty; she must have 
had a reason for going. 

And then he slowly straightened up and put 
down his pipe. Was it possible—even remotely 


YI Maron 


“Let's face it, you are inferior!” 





possible—that Leslie had fallen in love with 
him, engagement notwithstanding? 

Henry Brackett sprang out of his chair and 
flew down the hall to Consolidated’s excellent 
Personnel office and found out what he needed 
to know: Aunt Delia’s address. 


The farm was quite easy to find. Shortly 
before noon he drove up a long lane to a tidy 
set of buildings in the heart of the upstate 
farming country. He parked beside the side 
door, bounded up the steps and rapped 
briskly. He had only time to tug at his tie and 
run a hand over his crew cut before the door 
was opened by a motherly-looking woman in 
a house dress and print apron. 

“Good morning,” he said. ‘Is Leslie here?” 

The motherly-looking woman began to 
smile. ‘‘More or less,’ she said. ““Depending 
on who wants her. If your name’s Henry, 
she’s here.” 

“I’m Henry,” he said. 

“Then you'll find her down over the hill by 
the brook.” 

“‘Where’s the hill?” said Henry Brackett. 


From the brow of the hill he could see the 
brook winding down through the meadow, 
and down by the brook Leslie Brown was sit- 
ting under a huge oak tree, wearing a plaid 
shirt and dungarees and with her hair very 
wind-blown. Beside her lay a big collie dog, 
asleep. 

Henry’s heart rose up and nearly choked 
him. Before he could speak, she looked up and 
saw him, and they met in the middle of the 
hill. 

“Hello,” said Leslie Brown, and her eyes 
were shining behind her uptilted glasses. 

“Hello,” he said huskily, and put his arms 
around her. ‘““You know, of course, why I’m 
here.” 

“Well, I hope I do,” she said contentedly, 
and put her head on his shoulder. 

“T love you,” he said. “Did you know 
that?” 

“Well,” she said demurely, “‘I heard you say 
it quite a while ago, of course, but it’s nice to 
hear you say it in person.” 

Henry Brackett groaned. 
advance word?” 

“Um-hum.” 

“You know,” 
“you scare me.” 

“T was a little scared myself,” she told him. 
“Afraid this was the one advance word I’d 
never really hear.” 

It was very quiet under the hill and the sun 
was warm and pleasant. Henry kissed Leslie 
Brown soundly and wondered why he hadn’t 
thought of doing it long before. 

“Tell me,’ he said presently, as Uncle 
Harvey must have said long ago, “just when 
did I say I loved you?” 

“Oh, ages ago. Before you went to Cleve- 
land.” 

Henry paled slightly. ““Before that?” 

‘“‘Um-hum. That’s why I asked you not to 
fly.” 

He thought about that for a while. ‘Well, 
that figures,’ he said. ‘Except for one thing: 
I hardly knew you before the Cleveland deal.” 

Leslie Brown smiled. ““Uncle Harvey didn’t 
know Aunt Delia at all.” 

Henry Brackett smothered a groan. The 
game was crooked, the deck marked and the 
dice loaded, and the funny part of it was, he 
didn’t seem to care. 

“If I’ve asked you to marry me before,” he 
said, with an odd feeling that he had, “‘I’ll re- 
peat the question; will you?” 

“T’d love to,”’ said Leslie softly, and kissed 
him quite nicely. He presented her with 
Cynthia’s ring, which proved to be a perfect 
fit, and they sat together and watched the dog 
tear off over the hill in pursuit of a wood- 
chuck. 

Henry Brackett reached for his pipe. It 
wasn’t going to be easy to live with a woman 
who knew what he was going to say before he 
said it, and possibly even what he was think- 
ing. But if Uncle Harvey could do it, he could. 
He must have a long talk with Uncle Harvey 
at the first opportunity. In the meantime, he 
would have to struggle along as best he could, 
and not say anything damaging. 

“Been reading any good books lately?” he 
said, and lighted his pipe. END 


“Oh, you had 


he said, holding her close, 
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Make it MERRY 
with Parker’s 





gayest new game 


in 20 years! 


CAREERS 


Parker Brothers’ trade-mark for its game of optional goals. 


The finest family game introduced in years... 
Careers has everything! It’s fascinating, timely, 
different . . . and as exciting as your first job! 
Loads of fun for everyone! $3.00 





POLLYANNA 


Parker Brothers? trade-mark for its track-pursuit game. 


Fast-paced fun forall the family with America’s 
popular pursuit game! Keeps everybody busy 
— and happy — avoiding ‘“‘capture’’, For 
players of allages — a great home game! $2.50 





—— 


Parker Brothers’ trade-mark for its real estate trading game. 


Fascinating, world-famous game that keeps 
everyone young! There’s fun aplenty as each 
one vies to win a ‘‘fortune’’ by smart trading. 
No wonder it’s the world’s Number One 
game! $4.00, $5.00 





CLUE 


Parker Brothers’ trade-mark for its detective game. 


What wonderful fun for mystery fans! Every 
homestyle Hawkshaw loves the challenge of its 
six suspects . . . the houseful of clues. A great 
detective game that’s different each time! $3.50 


Van 


AA 
AS 


FREE BOOKLET! 
% Send for your illustrated 32-page 
Parker Games Party Fun _ Booklet. 
Parker Brothers, Inc., Dept. 551, Salem, 
Massachusetts. 














Canadian Agent: Collett-Sproule Boxes, Limited, Toronto 
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It’s fun to entertain friends frequently 
with an informal STANLEY shopping Party 


Once you give a STANLEY Party in 
your home, the chances are you'll 
invite in friends and neighbors often 
to be your guests at many more of 
these convenient shopping affairs. 
For years now, in most communities, 
popular hostesses have been enter- 
taining regularly in this enjoyable 
and practical STANLEY way. 

Your guests like the fun and so- 
ciability of shopping at ease for 
STANLEY’s more than 250 Quality 
Plus Housekeeping and Personal 
Grooming Products. You as the 
hostess are happy with the fine Divi- 
dend Gifts with which your favorite 
STANLEY Dealer rewards you for 
your cooperation. 

And both you and your guests are 
thrilled with the many new thrift- 
priced Products your helpful Dealer 





Ltd., 


at these Parties invariably displays 
and demonstrates. 





STANLEY’s wide lines of Personal an 

Household Products you’ll find many 
wonderful and practical Christmas gifts 
for your family, your relatives, your 
friends . . . with gay and colorful holiday 
boxes and cartons. For information about 
how to give your own STANLEY Party, 
phone your STANLEY Dealer, your near- 
est STANLEY Office, or write direct to 
STANLEY’s Main Office in Westfield, Mass. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMOUS STANLEY HOSTESS PARTY PLAN 


Stanley Home Products, Inc., Westfield, Mass., Stanley Home Products of Canada, 
ndon, Ont., Stanhome de Mexico, S. A. De C. V., Mexico City, Mexico. 


(Copr. Stanley Home Products, Inc. 1958) 
eee enn nnn nn Send Today For FREE Home Service Literature ------— 
Home Service Department, Stanley Home Products, Inc., Westfield, Mass. 


WOMEN KNOW THEY ARE NOT MEN 


older, many hope to return to work, though 
preferably on a part-time basis. 


49 per cent plan to take a job later. 
14 per cent may. 
30 per cent don’t want to. 
7 per cent haven’t made up their minds. 


Meanwhile, they sometimes feel restless, 


LADIES’ HOME JOURBEA 


2 

i 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60 fs 
WW 

their duties to husband, home and particule: 
children. And yet 81 per cent say they are sap 
fied with the arrangements they have madeg.) 
the children’s care, 61 per cent think the @2 
dren would be no better off if their motims 
had more time with them. They are worgme! 
and anxious without quite knowing what ts 
are worried about. <A 
The young working mother’s second mi « 


frustrated, that they are wasting special talents 
or training. A remark of a former social 
worker with a graduate degree is extreme, but 
illuminating: “I don’t begrudge a minute 
spent with my husband or children, but I think 
I can do more important things than house- 
work. You don’t need a college degree to stir 
up a box of cake mix.” 

Young mothers who now 
hold jobs show conflicting 
feelings. Nine out of ten 


el See ee 


problem is the constant feeling of pressiw 
Since she probably doesn’t have full-time h 
she returns from work to take over the he 


work herself. And an eight-hour working #s 


just doesn’t leave enough time to attend to 
duties at home, with a comfortable margi 


leisure for her husband df ¥) 


clock goes on from Mon 
to Monday, evenings 


give finances as a major 
reason for working, yet most 
give other reasons as well. 
Of even more significance, 
somewhat more than half 


Shall we make a new rule 
of life from tonight: always 
to try to be a little kinder 
than is necessary. 

SIR JAMES M. BARRIE 


weekends included. 

Is there any way to 
the energies and resour 
of young women now 8t 
ing at home without tak 
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CO Your FloorsAreInThe Spotlight Opportunity’To Make Money: Check Here (_) if inter- 


ested in pleasant way to make $35.00 and up weekly in 
spare time, $100.00 and more weekly in full time. 


(0 Best Care For Your Silverware 


of these women say that 
they prefer working at a 
paid jobto staying at home! 


58 per cent would rather work. 
42 per cent would rather stay home. 


And even among the 42 per cent who would 
rather stay at home are some who would be 
glad to work if they could find a job schedule 
which permitted them to be gone only when 
the children are. 

Some, perhaps one in five, are working from 
sheer economic necessity (though the necessity 
may be meeting the payments on the television 
set). These say they would quit now if they 
thought the family could survive without their 
earnings. But most are working from a com- 
bination of financial motives and job satis- 
faction. Most commonly, the wife’s income is 
channeled toward some specific goal—the 
purchase of a home, an educational fund for 
the children, or simply to provide comforts 
and luxuries the family could not otherwise 
afford. 

On the debit side of the ledger, most young 
working mothers suffer to some degree from 
the fear that they are not adequately fulfilling 


SHOULD MOTHERS OF YOUNG CHILDREN WORK 
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them away from home? 


young working mothers 
their feeling of pressure and anxiety, with@ 
cutting them off from work they enjoy 2 


children. Her race with Hy: 


there any way to reli, 


income they feel they need? 
On these questions, the young mothers 


not venture general opinions. But a few h 
found individual solutions. Some operate 
business at home, either on their own (a bea’ 


shop) or with their husbands (a grocery st @, 


or restaurant). Some have found part-ti 
jobs. And some have found work they can 
at home, though of course this doesn’t so 
the problem of the need for outside contac} 
The present situation presents no proble 
to the young mother who never did like woi! 


ing and who now doesn’t need to. She simpg; 


doesn’t work. The opposite decision is abo! 
as simple (not quite) for the woman who 
highly trained and talented in a specializ 
field. But forthe majority of women in betwee 
the question is difficult, and the answer n 
likely to be entirely satisfactory. One thing 
certain: if women had organized business al 
industry, the system would be different. And 
might be better. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59 


MRS. COCHRAN: But we wouldn’t need so 
many workers if we didn’t demand such a 
high standard of living, would we? I mean, 
don’t mothers have to help decide what the 
national need is—whether it is more impor- 
tant to make things or to bring up children? 

MISS HICKEY: Or, what is important about a 
mother’s staying at home? Dr. Bowlby, this is 
your field; what does it do to children not to 
have a mother take care of them? 

DR. BOWLBY: Well, we cannot say flatly that 
every child needs his own mother to take care 
of him. But we do know that young children, 
and children under three especially, need some 
one person whom they know and trust to 
mother them. And in the enormous proportion 
of homes today that person has to be the 
mother—it cannot be anybody else, because 
there is no other person you can count on to 
do it. You have broken up the three-genera- 
tion family—there’s no grandmother at home 
to help out; you have encouraged the family 
servant to have a family of her own, and so 
the full burden of each child’s care falls on 
that child’s mother. Sometimes you think you 
have it solved. You get a girl and she is a nice 
girl and is good with the children and you think 
everything is fine. And then she leaves and 
the trouble begins. Children must have some 
one person to look after them; it must not 
change every month or year; child care must 
have continuity or there is trouble. 

SECRETARY MITCHELL: What about day- 
nursery care? | 

DR. BOWLBY: For-elidren under three, no. 
Group care isn’t mothering. After three—well, 
part-time day care has its uses. 


MISS HICKEY: What do you mean precise 
when you say there is trouble? 


' 


DR. BOWLBY: That depends, of course, cf 


how much maternal deprivation the chil) 


suffers—and when. The commonest thing is} 


proneness to anxiety and unhappiness, and 
dread of being alone—a general feeling of ii 
security. As a matter of fact, I first becam 
concerned with this problem when I can) 
across children who had experienced reali 
severe deprivations—long periods in hospit 
and institutions or frequent changes from oF 
woman to another. Some children who hay 
never been the objects of the continuous caf 
and companionship of a single human beif 
can’t love and can’t learn;from experience= 
they act from whim—and are very sad, uf 
reliable people indeed. Children who hay 
known real mothering for a time and the’ 
have lost it before they are three someti 
grow up full of hate and mistrust, mixed wit! 
a desire for love that they are afraid to adm 
but which comes out in such things as stealin 
and promiscuity—lone wolves and lost souls 
they are. 
Deprivation after the age of three isn’t quits 
so bad, but it still results too often in excessivi 
desires for affection and excessive jealousy 
which cause acute inner conflict and unhappi 
ness. 
Those are the children’s troubles. Unfor 
tunately, their troubles also bring troubles 
down upon society. Deprived and unhappy 
children are apt to grow up to make bac 
parents, who in turn bring up more unstable 
children. Also, they are prone to get psycho: 
somatic illnesses and mental breakdowns F 
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d they cost society a lot of money in lost 
an-hours, hospital care, institutions and 
sIfare services. 

Now I don’t mean to say that all small chil- 
en of working mothers are necessarily de- 


“ Jived of mothering, but clinical evidence shows 
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‘®he has got to be a wage earner, that in order 


Duse you won't be.” 


he evenings together and a decent place to 


early that you can’t bring up a child ade- 
1ately if you leave him first with this person 
id then with that one in the first years of his 
re. The trouble is that we know there are 
irious risks, and as yet we have too little 
jowledge of the safety margin. 

| MRS. ERNEST LEE: My children are older now, 
ix to nine, but in the past few years I have had 
sur different sitters with them. They have 
hown no bad effects. Every once in a while 
hey say, “Mommy, I wish you were not work- 
ig,’ but then they say, ““When we get our 


lIf I didn’t work to help pay the rent now 
hd to save for a house of our own later— 
fell, we’d have to live in one of those over- 
towded cramped places where there are 
angs and profane language and no safe place 
or the kids to play. Or my husband would 
ave to work two jobs and the children would 
ever see him. This way at least we all have 


e. Isn’t this important? 

DR. KOMAROVSKY: This bring us back to the 
fandard of living. I suspect that if many 
hives did not work the so-called middle-class 
fandard of living in America would not be the 
ame. For instance—in 1956 the average in- 
ime of families in which the wife did not 
york was around $4600, whereas the average 
br families in which she was a paid worker 
vas $6000. 

MRS. SCOTT-MAXWELL: It is indeed a new 
ing if a woman feels that to be a good wife 


> have a good home she must help pay for it 


| 
i 
\ 


It 


i 
} 


y leaving it. 

MISS HICKEY: How do you explain it? 

MRS. SCOTT-MAXWELL: Well, my point of 
jiew is rather uncomfortable. I have been a 
fungian analyst for twenty years and we see 
: masculine in the woman when this sort of 
ing happens. The masculine is her imper- 
lonal side, the side which wants to get out 
where life is clean and orderly and the goals 
re tangible. The women who have worked 
before marriage—the women who have been 
pducated so that the maSculine impulse has 
been developed—these are the women whose 


nasculine side makes them restless and bored 


jn their homes. To them, the money is less im- 


portant than the earning of it. 


missiles—but since he had agreed that I should 
work, he decided to help. 

MISS HICKEY: We have another professional 
woman with us—Mrs. Davis, who is a nurse 
and a mother, too, but who arranges her life 
somewhat differently. She works at night and 
runs her house by day. 

MRS. DAVIS: Up until recently I also took 
full care of the children during the day, but it 
was too hard on me, I was afraid my health 
would break down, so I have the two youngest 
in a day-care center now. They are three and 
four—the two older ones are five and eight. 
When they were at home I napped when they 
napped and went to bed in the evenings when 


SPAM COUNTRY DINNER. Such a good combination of flavors! 
Cook, drain | pkge. (6-8 oz.) wide egg noodles. Combine with 1 
can cream of chicken soup, 4 cup milk, 1 can SPAM, sliced, 
then cut in strips, 2 tbsp. chopped green pepper, 1 tbsp. finely 
chopped onion, 2 cups cooked peas, | tsp. salt. Pour into 1144 
qt. casserole. Bake 30 min. in moderate oven (350°). 


they went to bed. Then I got up and went to 
work—my nursing shift in the maternity ward 
is from midnight to eight. 

DR. BOWLBY: Have you always done all this? 

MRS. DAVIS: Until I had my first child I 
worked full time. Then I worked part time 
until I had my second child, then I retired for 
a while, but my husband had to let his profes- 
sion slide—he is a lawyer—and take another 
job to supplement our income—so I went back 
to work. 

I feel that the father is almost as important 
as the mother to the child, and by my working 
at night I saw the children in the daytime and 
he saw them in the late afternoon. Together 
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we have done everything. We have not even 
had household help. We agreed on a ten-year 
plan ending in June, 1958, to get him through 
law school, to begin a family, and to pay the 
ten-year mortgage on our home. Our family 
is here, our practice started. 

MISS YOUNGER: And are you quitting? 

MRS. DAVIS: I am thinking rather of going on 
on a part-time basis. It is so much easier to 
work now the children are older. And it is not 
a matter of loving them less because I am 
working. I am working for them. The money I 
make now goes into their educational fund. 

MISS HICKEY: It was your education, of 
course, which gave you the skill to be a nurse 





SPAM 'N’ RICE RING. Delicious, picture-pretty ! Spoon half of 2 
cups cooked rice into greased 9-in. mold. Top with half of 1 
can SPAM diced. Pour on half of Soup Sauce: 1 beaten egg, 
24 cup cream of celery soup, 14 cup milk, 14 tsp. salt, 4 tsp. 
crumbled basil. Add remaining rice, SPAM, Sauce. Bake 30-45 
min. at 325°. Unmold; fill with vegetables. 


Which Spam. Dinner is top winner? 


These are the three winning Spam casseroles as indicated in 
a recent survey. But which one ranked first? (Answer below) 


THE WINNER: luscious “Spam Country 
Dinner’’, followed closely by hearty “‘6- 
in-1 Supper Bake”’ and attractive “Spam 
’n’ Rice Ring’’. Three delicious one-dish 
meals. Try them all! 

What’s SPAM made of? Nothing but 
sweet juicy pork and mild tender ham 


...carefully selected, superbly seasoned. 
SPAM is the registered trade-mark for a pure pork 
product packed only by Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
general offices, Austin, Minnesota, U.S.A. 


MISS HICKEY: There is also outside pressure A 
npon the gifted girl, the girl of high intelli- ; a 
zence, to feel that she is of greater worth serv- 
Wng the community than she is staying home 
ith her family. Dr. Bartuska, tell us about 
how you happened to become a mother of 
our children and a doctor too. 
i DR. BARTUSKA: Well, I started out as just a 
rareer girl. In premedical school I thought I 
Ould never marry, and then, in medical 
school, my plans changed very drastically be- 
ause I met my husband-fo-be and almost be- 
ore I knew it I was married. I was still in 
edical school when I had my first baby. I had 
another child while I was an intern. But things 
went well and I thought that as long as I had 
gone that far I might as well go ahead and get 
y state boards, so I did, and I had another 
child and still no trouble, so I decided I might 
as well get a specialty, so I did that and now 
WI do cancer research and am a fellow in 
endocrinology, and have another child, and 
ings still go along smoothly. 
If the children had seemed to need me in 
lany way really I would have just given all this 
p, but for some reason I still cannot under- 
Stand they appear well adjusted and the hap- 
piest children I know. I am amazed that it has 
worked out as well as it has. 
MISS HICKEY: But the problem of child care? 
DR. BARTUSKA: My mother helped me at 
first. But I have had the same woman helping & 





THE ONE AND ONLY 





me for the past three years—a wonderful 
woman—the only problem is that every time 
I found I was about to have another child I was 
afraid to tell her! 

SECRETARY MITCHELL: Does your husband 
help at home? 

DR. BARTUSKA: Yes. He was not very keen 
on it at first—he is an engineer, in guided 


SPAM 6-IN-1 SUPPER BAKE. Vegetables 
cook right with the macaroni for time- 
saving! Boil in 1 pt. boiling water for 4 
minutes: 2 cups diced onions, 2 cups 
diced celery. Add 114 qts. boiling water, 
1 tbsp. salt, 1 pkge. (7 oz.) macaroni. Boil 
uncovered, stirring occasionally until 
macaroni is tender. In meantime, heat 
together 2 cans mushroom soup, | cup 


milk. Season with salt, pepper, and garlic 
salt or powder. Slice thinly, then cut in 
triangles, 1 can SPAM. Line 2 qt. cas- 
serole with SPAM triangles. Drain maca- 
roni and vegetables. Place in casserole 
with SPAM triangles. Pour in hot soup 
mixture. Dot SPAM triangles over top. 
Sprinkle with grated sharp cheese, Bake 
20 min. at 350°. 


--- MEAT OF 1,000 USES! 


Also marketed in Canada 
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“One will do 
my whole sleep 


through” », 


@ 50% extra absorbency 


Lasts all through the night— wonder- 
ful for extra daytime protection as well. 


© Best for you and baby 


Nobody’s rest is disturbed — great 
boon to tired mothers. 


©@ Wash easily, dry fast 

Quick- cleaning open weave is quick 
drying, too. Flick them into Ivory 
Snow or Ivory Flakes, flick them out 
soft and smooth as baby’s own skin. 


All Curity diapers — snowy whites, 
dainty pastels, cunning prints — have 
the same famous qualities. Your 
favorite infants’ shop or department 
proudly stocks them all, all the time. 





PATENTED 


ze KENDALL comvany 
Kendall Mills Division, Walpole, Mass., Dept. J118 


Enclosed is ( indicate choice): 

O 50c for full size Curity Night Diaper 

O 25c for full size Curity Regular Diaper 

DO 75c for both 

Send coins only and print clearly. Only one of 
each diaper to a family. 


Nome 
Address 


City State 
Good in Continental United States and Hawaii. 





and a money-maker. Which brings us to the 
question of education for women. Let us ask 
Dr. White and Dr. Komaroysky now to tell us 
what they think we emphasize in our country 
as higher education for women—the training 
for the job outside the home, or training for 
the job in the home. 

DR. WHITE: Mrs. Davis, of course, specifi- 
cally sought a vocational education. So did Dr. 
Bartuska. Both of them chose to educate them- 
selves to be professional women. I, too, am a 
great believer in this freedom of choice; in- 
deed, like Secretary Mitchell, I think it is one 
of the most important things which we must 
preserve in this country. 

But I do think that colleges in general have 
played down the importance of education for 
the family job. Traditionally we have empha- 
sized in our colleges only two kinds of educa- 
tion for women: personal cultivation and 
training for vocation. Both of these are excel- 
lent and necessary, but the result is that when 
the girl graduate gets married and discovers 
herself all entangled in dishwashing and dia- 
pers and driving the kids to the dentist, she 
feels she has fallen below the level of expecta- 
tions given to her by her college education. 

And this is tragic in terms of her own ego, 
of her own picture of herself, and in terms of 
the quality of the job which she is able to do 
for her children and her husband. 

But education doesn’t do this alone. Some 
women can produce children biologically, but 
temperamentally they are simply not equipped 
to handle them. For such a woman, | think it 
is better for her to find someone good to han- 
dle the routine part of the child care while she 
herself does whatever she is more suited for. 
Such a mother can still give stimulus and con- 
fidence and affection to her children. 

To say women should work or should not 
work is choosing one of two extremes. There 
is danger in emphasizing too greatly either 
personal cultivation or career education for 
women, as I believe we have, but there is also 
danger in emphasizing too greatly what might 
be called the Chinese values which make the 
family absolutely central to everything in life. 

DR. KOMAROVSKY: Unfashionable as it is 
today to defend women’s education, I think it 
is on the right track. All women’s colleges 
have courses in child psychology and in sociol- 
ogy of the family, and men’s colleges should 
follow suit. I don’t think it is the job of the 
college to teach housekeeping skills. The best 
preparation for family life is, after all, a liberal- 
arts education. A woman has to have her own 
mind awakened before she can awaken the 
mind of her child, and I don’t think that col- 
leges devalue homemaking. In any event, they 
don’t succeed! About 20 per cent of Barnard’s 
seniors are married by Commencement Day. 

MRS. GOULD: Too often homemaking is de- 
valued in our society, however, and by edu- 
cated people. For instance, I read a news- 
magazine story recently that dismissed the 
whole area of “women’s interests” as exer- 
cises in “how to get and hold your man.” 

I believe in educating women. A woman 
trained in science or literature is better pre- 
pared for her children’s questions, her hus- 
band’s companionship—better prepared for 
life. But I do object to the kind of thing I 
noticed in a recent study by a distinguished 
women’s college—the suggestion that a girl 
who spends four years at that college is wast- 
ing her time and that of her professors if she is 
not seriously planning to undertake a career. 

SENATOR LAUSCHE: If our way of life is to 
survive, we must keep the family intact. We 
must give it importance. 

A woman needs cultivation of the mind for 
a unified personality. She needs a vocation to 
turn to in times of need. But over and above 
everything else, she needs to give attention and 
devotion to the family. 

Outside jobs are the symptoms of deeper 
problems. We must remove the forces which 
break down the home. The housewife, the 
mother, needs more than housework to keep 
her occupied. She needs education, books, in- 
tellectual companionship. In short, she needs 
a rounded life so that she will be a good influ- 
ence on her children and a helpful companion 
to her husband. 

DR. KOMAROVSKY: I think colleges are help- 
ing her toward this. Recently when both 
women and men college graduates were asked 


whether college had helped them in their pres- 
ent lives, seven out of ten of the full-time 
homemakers said, “It helped a lot.” 

MRS. COCHRAN: I went to a coeducational 
college and I know it helped me as a house- 
wife. I studied dramatics and I have never felt 
that I wasted those years, because I have used 
the things I learned in my studies in my church 
work and my P.T.A. work. But I have had to 
learn how to strike a happy medium between 
outside work and home—community work 
can be unbalancing, too, if you let it. 

MR. LIGHTNER: The high schools today are 
doing far more teaching of the home arts— 
cooking, sewing, even child care—than they 
ever did before. When I went to the coedu- 
cational state university, I never heard of pro- 
fessors intimating that girl students were slip- 
ping below their proper level of achievement 
if they did not become career women after 
graduation. My wife, on the other hand, feels 
that the women’s colleges (such as the one she 
attended) laid so much stress on either “‘sery- 
ice’’ or “career” that no graduate felt she had 
earned the right to a diploma if she did not 
give of herself to either one of those ambitions 
and that the routine of homemaking was thus 


KIND DESIGN 


By MARGARET 
GRAHAME COLLINS 


Nature repeats designs, 
patterns of scalloped lines— 
look all about: 


ripples a frog has stirred, 
feathers layered on a bird, 
scales on a trout, 


small waves curved like bells, 
edges of fluted shells, 
arched clouds in the sky, 


and hill rows serried, mounded— 
for all things softly rounded 
are kind to the eye. 


discredited. When my three daughters were in 
college they experienced the same thing. I do 
not think it is the fault of the college, but 
rather of individual educators who are so in- 
tent on preparing women for a career that 
their overemphasis makes for discontent when 
the married graduate finds herself washing 
dishes, making beds or doing other routine 
home tasks. 

MRS. SCOTT-MAXWELL: Do you think that it 
would affect education and a woman’s attitude 
toward education if it were assumed that after 
marriage there would be part-time work for 
her? If it were known that, say, ten years after 
marriage certain fields offered three hours a 
day of work, wouldn’t that encourage girls to 
study something they could pick up later in- 
stead of something they would have to drop at 
the end of college, with the unused talent irri- 
tating them and others? 

SECRETARY MITCHELL: Some industries do 
this. But many more could. And as labor 
shortages of skilled people become more acute, 
more will have to. I am sure there is an un- 
tapped labor supply here with great skill. 
There must be hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple who have the basic education to be teach- 
ers or nurses, for instance, and who are avail- 
able on a part-time basis. 

DR. KOMAROVSKY: This is part of the new 
design for living which I hope is evolving. 
First, when you are young, to have your chil- 
dren, and then, as they go to school, to work 
part time, and as they leave college, to become 
fully employed. This seems to be the ideal, and 
I think most students feel that a liberal-arts 
education prepares for this new kind of pattern. 

SECRETARY MITCHELL: Doesn’t the kind of 
religious education a girl gets bear upon this 
too? 
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MISS HICKEY: Yes, we shall ask Dr. Graham 
to give us his views. 

DR. GRAHAM: How to put all my thoughts 
into a few sentences is very difficult. But first 
of all, I think we must get down to one basic 
factor that is rarely mentioned in the studies — 
made of this problem—and that is what the 
Bible says about the family. 

I think all of us would agree that we do ac- 
cept some of the principles at least of the 
Bible, and the most fundamental one is that 
the first marriage was performed by God 
Himself and God instituted the marriage rela- 
tionship and the family relationship before the 
school and before the government and before 
any other institution. 

And in instituting marriage, He also gave 
rules and regulations concerning marriage and 
the home and the family. Many of these regu- 
lations we have violated, and I think we are 
paying for these violations. 

The Bible was not against women working 
outside the home; it recognized the necessity | 
and the value of this in special cases. But the 
whole trend of the Bible is found in the second 
chapter of Titus, in which it says that a woman 
a family woman, should be a keeper at home. 

I have read that the average woman today 
has her last child at about twenty-eight and 
that child probably enters college or is married 
or independent by the time his mother is 
forty-eight. So you have about a thirty-year 
period in which she has more or less no respon- 
sibilities toward her children. And it seems to — 
me that this is where our labor force should | 
get its women workers. 

Meanwhile, however, it seems to me that 
when a woman takes on the responsibility of 
establishing a family, she has taken on, also, a 
tremendous responsibility for the spiritual 
and moral education of her family. 

The Bible says that we are to train our chit © 
dren line upon line, precept upon precept, a | 
little here and a little there. In other words, 
you can’t give them a dose of religious and — 
moral training in one day off from work—or — 
in one hour. 

I have five children and I may be in my 
study and I may be working on something I 
think is extremely important. My little girl 
comes in and says, ““Daddy, I want to talk to 
you.” I drop everything at that moment be- 
cause she may never be open on that point 
again. Similarly, her mother remains available _ 
to her. This is the way the Bible suggests you 
bring up children and it seems to me to be 
correct from a psychological point of view. 
There is a psychological dependence on the 
mother even with the babies and infants who 
haven’t reached an age of accountability. 

And if they don’t have that assurance of 
availability that comes with the presence of the 
mother, psychological problems arise that lead 
to all sorts of confusions in later life. Clearly 
God, in giving woman the responsibility of 
being a mother, also meant that she should be 
a keeper at home. 

I think, also, that a woman working during 
the early period of motherhood has psycholog- 
ical problems of her own. She cannot give her- 
self fully to her work and so her employer has 
problems. Her husband also has his own psy- 
chological reaction, and the children theirs, 
and none of these reactions, it seems to me, 
are in the positive. 

As for the money she earns, it seems to be 
that the net profit, if she has to employ some- 
one to take care of the children, is very small. 

In short, I agree with the Bible. A mother 
should be at home during the formative years 
of her children unless she is a widow or in 
some financial straits which make it absolutely 
imperative for her to earn something outside 
the home. 

MRS. SCOTT-MAXWELL: We must ask, then, 
why mothers of young children who are not 
the sole breadwinners do work outside the 
home. 

These women are, I would say, not in rela- 
tion with their husbands and children princi- 
pally because they don’t understand them- 
selves. : 

When a woman begins to understand herself 
she understands she has a masculine side as 
well as a feminine side and that the masculine 
side is in constant danger of getting out of 
hand in our industrial, emancipated society. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 158 
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When a girl goes to college and cultivates 
her mind, this may stimulate, even inflate, the 
masculine side, and she can become aridly in- 
tellectual, with a strong power drive, and then 
it is easy to become a doctor or a lawyer who 
is hardly feminine at all 

Or the masculine side can overwhelm her 
through her enormous capacity for devotion 
plus something I call masculine because it 
tends to be heroic. When she is called upon to 
do the almost impossible thing that one mother 
described—of working all night and looking 
after her family all day—she does it gladly be- 
cause it is selfless, it is sacrifice, which is what 


women have always stood for; it is also ex- 
treme and emotional, which is the primitive 
side of woman’s giving. 

Such heroism, such intellectual develop- 
ment are bought at a terrible cost to the fam- 
ily relationship and the relationship between 
husband and wife. 

Yet the answer is not simple. You cannot 
just say to a woman, “Be feminine.” 

Instead, it is a matter of balance, of bring- 
ing her two sides together so that she reaches 
a very deep level of understanding about her- 
self, her role, her creative and destructive 
sides. Only this makes her a wise person; and 
if she is not wise, just to stay home will not 


help anyone—she knows only too well how to 
be a whirlwind in the home. 

MRS. GOULD: And in what direction do you 
think society could move to help give this 
woman an understanding of herself? 

If society had real respect for her feminine 
role plus a sense of her need to fulfill her in- 
tellectual or impersonal side, perhaps partially 
now and later more fully, would these things 
be helpful, do you think? 

MRS. SCOTT-MAXWELL: Can society change 
so much? I don’t know. The feminine has 
always been under a shadow. America has 
grown great by stressing the masculine—the 
things people do here! The activity—the ac- 
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« he 
complishments! The very thrust of your mar- 
velous skyscrapers! But these wonders haye 
their dangerous side and it almost seems that 
an American man cannot feel sure of his 
strength if he does not push the feminine be- 
hind him, or above him, where he worships it 
with false sentiment. 

And this falseness galls a woman so that her 
masculine side comes up in protest. A woman 
wants to help through the reality of her ten- 
derness, her understanding, her just being 
there, but if she can’t she uses her will power, 
her sense of direction, her intellect. Then 
without knowing it, she weakens her husband, 
weakens her children, for while she is satisfy- 
ing her sense of power his soft dependent side 
comes out, and everyone can see it. 

Until women value their feminine sides and 
recognize their masculine sides so that they 
do not become forces against life, how ce 
society be expected to value them? What we 
have to do is to make ourselves worthy of re- 
spect as women because, very often, we are 
not. 

DR. KOMAROVSKY: But good relationships 
are not incompatible with being a working 
mother. I asked a group of students who were 
children of working mothers whether they 
thought their relationships with their mothers 
were affected by her working. And one girl 
spoke very movingly about how proud she 
was that her mother was a teacher—that it 
made her proud to help her mother in they 
home care of her brother, and that it was aw- § 
fully exciting when her mother came home 4y 
and had fascinating things to say about what }e: 
had happened to her that day. “‘I feel ve 
close to my mother and we are a very close fe 
family. My ideal in life is to be like my jy 
mother,” this girl said. i 

MRS. SCOTT-MAXWELL: This is the type of lh, 
woman who is very valiant, but I would say 7 . 

1 
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perhaps distorted by having her children and 
her career. She creates an atmosphere of acti 
ity, of achievement, but I think it very doubt: 
ful if she could teach her daughter any deep 
feminine wisdom this way. 
The thing that is lacking is something that is 
very intangible but very real, very creative, 
that I can only call a feminine oneness with 
the depths of life. It isn’t something that can 
be organized into a lesson, but if you have ha 
deep experiences of life, feeling experiences 
its sorrow and meaning, then you are a woman 
and you can pass this on to your daughte: 
and give strength to your husband and sons, 
MISS HICKEY: Mrs. Phillips, would you like 
to comment on this? You were trained to bea 
schoolteacher, but you chose instead to be a 
mother in the home. 
MRS. PHILLIPS: Well, | do feel that as a 
mother there are things I can give my children 
that no one else can, and there are moments 
when if you are not with them, the moment 
will never come again. I am glad that I havea 
career they could be proud of if I had to go to © 
work, but since I don’t work, I feel that by © 
staying home I am setting an example to my © 
three daughters of what is right for a woman | 
to do. 
MRS. EASTON: Mothers also learn from chil- — 
dren. I mean I have learned things at home I } 
couldn’t get any other place. It is hard to | 
describe, but I could never get it in an office. © 
What a housewife gets from being home 
where are the words to say it? I wish I knew 
them. 
MRS. PHILLIPS: Your children are so de- 
lighted with life —— 
MRS. EASTON: And you feel so right being 
with them. There is no argument with your- 
self, no guilt complex, because you know you 
are doing what they want you to do. | 
MRS. SCOTT-MAXWELL: May I tell a story of | 
a woman in childbirth? It seems to me to stress 
what lies behind our discussion. The doctor 
did not think the child would come for a few 
hours, so this woman was left alone with a 
nurse. But the child came in half an hour and 
in the pain of it the woman lost consciousness. 
But dimly she heard the nurse say, “It’s a 
girl,” and then she had this dream: ‘ 
It was as though at first her face took on the 
smile of the Mona Lisa, that sad, wise smile. 
Then she felt she was her mother, then her 
grandmother, and it was as though she went 
back and knew that something flowed through 
her, through all women down through he 
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shter. She had a vision of this river of 
men, going on through her, through her 
)ghter, through her daughter’s daughter. 
Vhen she heard a voice say, ‘““For a woman 
year a son is a proud thing, but when she 
irs a daughter she must be deep and clear 
he can pass on the river of women.” 

IRS. LEE: Sometimes I think that the mother 
bh works suffers more from being away 
them than the children suffer from her 
ence. When my mother took care of mine, 
tried to tell me the little things, but they 
e too hard to describe. 

)R. BOWLBY: A great many mothers who 
‘e missed bringing up their children subse- 
ntly regret it. A grandmother is a good 
her substitute but, like all good substi- 
s, She may become more the mother than 
mother is. 

ould we get down to the question now of 
at we can do about this problem? In the 
, and today in simpler societies, it has not 
Bin so difficult for a woman to bring up her 
‘dren and do some personal work around 
# house too. But now jobs are outside the 
me—there are no grandmothers to lend a 
id. Let’s face it: most women would like a 
i e varied life than is available in the mod- 
/ suburb—yet we have made it almost im- 
isible for them to take care of their children 
»pily and to combine this with some sort 
bareer or job. 

YR. GRAHAM: It still seems to me that the 
atest career any woman could have would 
‘to raise sons or daughters—it is only be- 
ise we place so much emphasis on the hum- 
m aspects of keeping house and dramatize 
eers so much that any other role becomes 
dealing. 

2R. BARTUSKA: But my problem—the prob- 
1 of the professionally trained woman— 
’'t be answered so simply. There has been a 
at deal of investment in my training as a 
stor: my family has put a lot in; teachers 
ve made a lot of effort; people are counting 
ime —— 

DR. GRAHAM: I do not think society profits 
it much from any mother’s professional 
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work. I think our society can get along with- 
out mothers during that period when their 
children need them most. 

MR. LIGHTNER: It is certainly my opinion 
that industry does not need the small number 
of married women with children of, let us say, 
under eight who work. But if you ask de we in 
industry need women workers, I would have 
to point out that today they make a great con- 
tribution and their withdrawal would inevita- 
bly reduce our standard of living. 

MRS. SCOTT-MAXWELL: I know we are talk- 
ing today largely about the needs of small 
children and I would like to say something 
about love. Love is a very big and difficult 
word to talk about, but I think love is what is 
needed most and that it is what women have 
to give to the world. And as long as the house 
is there—no matter what age the people in 
it—it can’t really be a home unless the woman 
is there representing the feeling quality. 

You see, I believe there are four ways in 
which we function: we think and we feel—that 
is, we assess Subjective value—then we relate to 
matter by our senses, and we have intuition 
about latent possibilities. I think women who 
are working are too often functioning by 
thinking and that the feeling function, which 
to me is the woman’s value, becomes impoy- 
erished. The things you get through feeling are 
lost—the judging of things by their moral 
value, their spiritual value or the deep human 
value of them—this feeling for things gets lost 
in the thinking woman. It isn’t represented in 
the home—it is lost to it and to society. If a 
child says something to the thinking women, 
they can’t receive it. Their feminine receptiv- 
ity, their emptiness, is not available, for their 
feeling side is lost. It is a difficult plight they 
are in, and difficult for those around them. 

DR. KOMAROVSKY: Is this true of only the 
working woman? Is running a church bazaar a 
matter of thinking or feeling? 

MRS. SCOTT-MAXWELL: It’s hard to say—it 
depends on whether it is done with sensitivity 
and a feeling for others or a glint in the eye. 

DR. KOMAROVSKY: I agree. It all depends on 
how it is done. We all know working women 
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who work and live with sensitivity and a feel- 
ing for others. And, on the other hand, we 
know some full-time homemakers who man- 
age their families and their church bazaars 
with “a glint in the eye.” It is wrong to iden- 
tify the working woman with this unfeeling 
and unloving type of person. 

SENATOR LAUSCHE: There are so many de- 
mands, so many pressures, on women. And as 
a nation we are confused—we don’t know 
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what our goal is. Is it a high standard of ma- 
terial living, or is it one of true strength and 
well-being—a high standard of spiritual living? 

From my standpoint, our nation will be 
more secure if we place the emphasis on our 
homes and the character of our youth, rather 
than on our industrial riches. And this, I 
think, is the thought of most Americans when 
in solitude they ponder the future of our 
country. 

MR. LIGHTNER: I say amen to that. 

DR. GRAHAM: This is a very real problem. 
Why don’t we look where we are going? A 
man can have the latest automobile, the fanci- 
est house, the trickiest gadgets and be the 
most miserable man on earth. I talked to a 
Texan not long ago who is one of the world’s 
wealthy men. “I have everything that could 
make a man happy,” he said, ‘“‘and I am as 
miserable as hell.” 

DR. BOWLBY : If we are to change our course, 
we must first ascertain who it is that holds the 
values we oppose. Personally, and this is pure 
prejudice, I think it is career women who look 
down on women who stay home. 

MRS. GOULD: Well, I have heard many non- 
working mothers say to their daughters, “I 
hope when you grow up you will do something 
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worth while with your life and not just do 
housework the way I did.” 

But I think the chief reason they say it is 
that they suffer from a sense that their contri- 
bution to life is not valued. The housewife has 
been the butt of so many jokes —— 

MR. GOULD: I recall being at a party in 
Washington where a young girl began lament- 
ing to me about the waste of her life because 
she was college-educated and yet was doing 
nothing now but housework and bringing up 
her two small children. I put up with it for a 
while because she was so young and pretty 
and then I said, “‘This is utter nonsense. If you 
ruin your two children you will call in a 
psychiatrist and pay him twenty dollars an 
hour and regard him as a wonderful person, 
but if you keep them on the right road aren’t 
you as wonderful as he is? If you decorate your 
house so that it is beautiful and comfortable, 
aren’t you as smart as an interior decorator, 
and if it’s good to eat at home aren’t you as 
important as the best restaurants?” 

Too many women are too humble about 
the achievements they have. 

DR. WHITE: Of course the image of a success- 
ful person in this country is cast in the image 
of the producer. That, I think, is why retire- 
ment is hard on men and staying home hard 
on women. They are not producing. I am pro- 
foundly disturbed by the present belief that 
the value of a man or woman can be measured 
by things produced, but I think we must face 
the fact that such is the conviction held by our 
society. When Mrs. Scott-Maxwell talks about 
receptivity, she is speaking the language of 
the mystics, not the American language of 
the doers. I hope now that we have built our 
great country we can become mystics, but— 
pardon my pessimism—I doubt we can. 

DR. KOMAROVSKY : But men suffer as well as 
women from this emphasis on producing. We 
pay truck drivers to deliver goods more than 
we pay schoolteachers to educate our children. 

MRS. SCOTT-MAXWELL: There is a chaotic 
side to a home, a never getting done—the 
meals must be made and then cleared away 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 159 

nd made again. A home is a place where you 
and do misbehave. A woman takes care 
*the human muddle of private life, and it 
akes her feel somehow much less honorable 
an her neat and tidy husband who has been 
bing something all day that is definite and 
‘ten public. 

‘MRS. GOULD: A woman’s job in an office is, 
fact, easier than her job in a home. 

MRS. EASTON: When my neighbors com- 
ain I say, “Pretend you are a little mission- 
.”’ [think we need more dedication to being 
others. ; 

DR. WHITE: There is drudgery in the lives of 
e overwhelming majority of men, even in the 
e of a professor of history who loves his 
bject. 

DR. BOWLBY: But rarely is a man through 
s work cut off from an adult social life. I 
ten contrast the social isolation of women 
inding the families in the suburbs of de- 
loped countries with the lively social life 
ey enjoy in countries where all the washing is 
pne at the village well! 

MR. LIGHTNER: Still, I cannot accept the 
ought that women in the mass dislike or are 
‘shamed of being housewives. 

DR. GRAHAM: We must get back to God. 
hen God is put in the center of the home, 
here He ought to 
p, all other spiritual 
hlues fall into place. 
MISS YOUNGER: 
ere seems to be 
eneral agreement 
at ideally, mothers 
small children 
10ould work at 
ome. May I ask, 
1en, who will pay 
ie bills for those 
others whose only 
Oice is to go out 
> work or starve? 
SENATOR LAUSCHE : 


bintly by the states 
nd the Federal 
Overnment for 
hose families who 
e deserted or left 
ereft by fathers. It 
orks quite well in 
ny home state of 
hio. 

MISS HICKEY: In many states, however, it is 
ost inadequate. Why, in Mississippi the aver- 
ge monthly payment to a recipient is only 
.53. In Washington State, with the highest 
erage payment, it is $42.49—a little less 
an $10 a week. It is no wonder that some 
others waive the public-assistance payment 
favor of a job outside the home. I have been 
atching with great interest the children’s- 
llowance program in Canada. There, all 
arents, regardless of need, are given small al- 
Dwances to aid in the care of their children, to 
uy shoes for school, to get medicine; that 
ort of thing. 

| SENATOR LAUSCHE: I think that basically 
is is regimentation. I think the more you 
ake away from the individual the necessity 
or independent effort, the more you take 
way his character. 

DR. BOWLBY: In England we have children’s 
\llowances too. Most countries do. I happen 
0 get one and I don’t think it weakens my in- 
ependent effort. 

MISS HICKEY: It is difficult to decide how 
any of America’s working mothers would 
ace real deprivation by staying home. There 
te perhaps three million mothers of young 
hildren working. The majority of these are in 
ihe low-income brackets—that is, under aver- 
ge. But what seems like an economic neces- 
ity to one family may not to another. 

DR. WHITE: The mothers I know who work 
Jo so either for self-expression or for a certain 
ylus in their standard of living rather than out 
of sheer necessity. 

MRS. LEE: No one would starve if I did not 
ork. But I certainly do not work for self- 
xpression. Do you think working for a nice 
Dlace to live, a place where your children can 
zrow up decently, is not an economic need? 





SENATOR LAUSCHE: I’m shocked by what 
houses cost today. Too many are out of reach 
of our average, $4600-a-year-income family. 
It is one of our grave problems. The extrav- 
agant cost of housing is the painful bane of the 
American family. Material suppliers, contrac- 
tors and labor leaders are to blame for it. 

MRS. DAVIS: Like all working mothers, I 
am constantly asking myself if I am doing the 
right thing. But, with us, it seemed either to 
wait for children until we were too old to have 
them, or for my husband to work at two 
jobs 

DR. WHITE: Mrs. Davis, I was filled with an 
appalled admiration as I listened to your 
schedule of nursing at night and housework 
by day. But it is not in the proper sense an 
economic necessity. You are seeking what for 
you is the ideal physical setting for life. And I 
suspect that no matter what we say here, a lot 
of people will go on seeking this thing. 

DR. BOWLBY: This is the private economic 
aspiration, as opposed to what we have called 
the national economic need. This is, I agree, a 
matter of personal choice. And the stark eco- 
nomic need to work for bread and butter is 
quite different again. 

MISS HICKEY: Mrs. Davis finds the day- 
care center helps. Our day-care program in 
America is not large, but there are many good 
ones. On the aver- 
age, they cost the 
supporting agency 
around $7.50 per 
week per child and 
the family another 
$7.50—a total of $15 
weekly. In other 
words, society pays 
$7.50 a week per 
child to enable Mrs. 
Davis to work. 
Would it be better, 
do you think, if this 
money were paid di- 
rectly to the family 
who would then care 
for the child at 
home? 

DR. BOWLBY : Day- 
care centers do not 
make sense econom- 
ically where more 
than one child in a 
family is involved. It 
is so paradoxical. A 
mother thinks she 
makes X number of 
dollars when in most cases it costs her—or her 
community—that same X plus a little Y 
number of dollars to look after the children 
while she works. In terms of economics, people 
are standing on their heads. 

MISS HICKEY: There is no doubt nationally 
that when we add up all the money we spend 
patching up homes and helping care for un- 
happy or instable children, it would be sounder 
economically to spend our money stabilizing 
and supporting the good strong family. 

DR. WHITE: People are rarely willing to pay 
for what they need most. 

SENATOR LAUSCHE: They may be unaware 
of what their needs are. Perhaps a study of the 
primary responsibility of the family should be 
made—maybe by Congress. We could benefit 
from such a study, I think, because, as it is, 
many people do not understand that our 
greatest need is not for an ever higher stand- 
ard of living, but for a greatly improved qual- 
ity of family life. 

MRS. SCOTT-MAXWELL: Meanwhile, we 
have come back to the responsibility of the in- 
dividual mothers. There is an enormous re- 
sponsibility upon them to become conscious 
of the situation —— 

MRS. GOULD: To feel the importance of 
their role and the value of it —— 

MRS. SCOTT-MAXWELL: Women need to 
live their public side, and their private side, 
and they must have every help in finding the 
right balance of the two. 

DR. WHITE: What you may gain and what 
you may lose in an almost infinite variety of 
choices—this is a problem for fathers too. 





good bath does a lot more than just 

get your baby clean! It lets him kick 
and splash, laugh and squeal. It helps 
him relax — and sleep better, too. 


@ Tub baths needn’t be daily fora tiny 
baby. If you’re tired, a sponge-off does 
nicely. To avoid bath tub fears, don’t use 
much water at first — and test with your 
elbow to be sure the temperature’s com- 
fortable. Hold baby firmly, move slowly, 
talk softly. Better get everything ready 
before you begin, including baby’s bottle 
— if it follows his bath. 


@ Have you seen the latest? Screw-top 
caps on Heinz Baby Food glass jars! 
They’re the easiest things to open; so con- 
venient and safe for storing left-overs, 
too. You'll find screw-top caps now on 
four delicious Heinz Strained Fruits and 
Desserts: Bananas, Custard Pudding, 
Fruit Dessert, Apricots and Oatmeal. 


® Baby lives alone in his playpen and 
likes it —for longer periods —if you put 
his pen where he can see or hear what 
you're doing. And if you remember to 
stop by occasionally for a little chat! 


® Look ma, both hands! At about seven 
months, see how baby uses both hands 
instead of one to hold his toys. Banging 
things is great fun now, too—and the 
louder the noise, the better your little 
one likes it. 


® Ready now in Strained style, too— 








MRS. GOULD: Yes, it must be a partnership 
decision of husband and wife made in the true 
perspective of a very deep concern for the 
children. END 


Heinz Beef and Egg Noodles, a long- 
time favorite Junior Food. Made from 
finest quality beef, tasty egg noodles, 
nutritious vegetables. Try it today. 
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An information-packed article about your baby’s care, feeding, growth and fun. 


Happy bath times | 
for your baby 


Exclusive: Turkey for little tots 
News about baby’s hands 





‘@ Bath time can be any time that suits 
you best (but at least an hour after 
baby’s eaten). How about end-of-the-day 
dunkings occasionally, so Dad can share 
baby’s water sports? 


@ It’s turkey time for baby, too 
—thanks to Heinz new “Exclusive”: 
Vegetables, Egg Noodles and Turkey. 
This delicious dish — full of tender tur- 
key, nutritious vegetables and enriched 
egg noodles—comes in both Strained and 
Junior versions. A Thanksgiving treat 
baby will enjoy all year long! 





Be BS 
© That cross-eyed look your newborn 
may get is no cause for worry. He can’t 
control his eye muscles yet, so his eyes 
sometimes wander in different directions. 





@ Everybody loves Heinz Baby Dolls 
— the “Living” Puppet-Doll, who fits on 
your hand, waves her arms and blinks 
her eyes enchantingly and Heinz Drink- 
Wet Bottle Baby, 12 inches high, with her 
own tiny bottle, dish and spoon. For a 
Puppet-Doll, of washable pink or blue 
plastic, send $2.50 and 12 Heinz Baby 
Food labels to Heinz Baby Foods, Box 28, 
D-16, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. For Heinz Drink- 
Wet Bottle Baby, only $2 and 12 labels. 


Over 100 Better-Tasting Strained and Junior 


A HEINZ 
Baby Foods 


... including meats, cereals and juices 





You'll blend smooth cream sauces! Add delicate, good flavor to 
vegetables, meat, or fish with this easy cream sauce. Melt 2 tbsp. butter 
over low heat. Blend in 2 tablespoons Softasilk Cake Flour, 4 teaspoon 
salt, Y teaspoon pepper. Cook over low heat, stirring until mixture is 
smooth, bubbly (about 1 minute). Remove from heat. Stir in 1 cup 
milk. Bring to boil, stirring constantly. Boil 1 minute. Makes 1 cup. 


You'll turn out luxurious cookies! Melting-rich, chiffon-textured 
—3 steps easy to make! Heat oven to 400°. Mix 1 cup soft butter, 1% cup 
sifted confectioners’ sugar, ] tsp. vanilla. Sift 214 cups Softasilk, then 
sift again with 4 tsp. salt. Stir into mixture, add a few drops food 
coloring, if desired. Drop by teaspoonfuls onto ungreased baking sheet. 
Bake about § minutes until set but not brown. Makes 5 dozen cookies. 


Make 


Good cooks have discovered that the blend of the world’s 
finest wheats in Softasilk plus its soft...soft chiffon texture 


bring a new taste of luxury to cooking as well as baking! 


your secret for new cooking skill every day! 









LADIES' HOME JOURNA 


You'll bake high, light soufflés! Delicate and chiffon-soft. Heat 
oven to 350°. Follow cream sauce recipe, but use 4 cup each butter and 
Softasilk. Stir 1 cup grated sharp cheese into sauce. Remove from heat. 
Stir in 3 egg yolks, well beaten. Beat 3 egg whites, 4 tsp. cream of 
tartar until stiff but not dry. Fold in cheese mixture. Bake in ungreased 
11%-qt. baking dish set in pan of hot water, 50 to 60 min. Serve at once. 





You'll stir up fine gravies! “Dunkin’ good” eravies that add flavor 
to your meat course! Pour off fat from pan. For each cup of gravy, 
measure 2 tablespoons fat back into pan. Add 2 tablespoons Softasilk 
Cake Flour. Stir fat and flour until smooth and well blended. Cook 
over low heat, stirring until bubbly and brown. Remove from heat, 
stir in 1 cup liquid. Return to heat, boil 1 minute. Season and serve. 
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Seven wives and one divorcee at 17 HOw if. 
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Teen-agers say: 
** F didn’t like school at all.’’ 


Be Ment eret maa TA ee 
MO ome) C MRM MOL e ae s 
| °*We couldn’ t wait to belong to each other.”’ fs QO OU : ' 

**Let’s face it, [had to get married.”’ 


‘ e’ve had so many marriages this last year that I can’t even keep 
track of them,” said the gloomy high-school principal. “Students 
start going steady when they’re thirteen and during high school most of 
the girls are wearing a boy’s ring on a necklace. If they aren’t officially 
engaged by the end of their senior year, they think their life’s ruined. 
There’s not much we can do about it—in this school we let them keep on 
and graduate if they’re married, We expel them if we learn they’re preg- 
Photographs by | nant, but a lot manage to scrape through anyway before they begin 
SUZANNE SZASZ showing. And these sack dresses make it difficult to tell, you know.” 

The school was a big one in a moderate-sized American town. The 
principal was typical of most of the puzzled administrators who are wor- 
rying over what seems to be an increasing number of teen-age marriages. 

““Nobody knows quite why it’s happening,” the principal went on. 
“But we’ve had a lot of conferences about it in the educational field, and 
we're beginning to work out some theories. First of all, we think that our 
contemporary culture stimulates romantic and sexual interests, and 
glamorizes marriage. This leads to early and steady dating, and that in 
turn can lead to emotional and sexual involvement and early marriage. 











By 
MARGARET PARTON 





There are approximately 300,000 boys and 
girls under 18 who are married. By age 18, some 
15,000 additional young people (mostly girls) 
are widowed or divorced. 


“Teen-agers are not usually mature enough, in 
their emotions and judgment, for marriage. 


“They make very unstable husbands, 
wives and parents. 


“The younger a couple are at marriage, the 
shorter, generally speaking, has 

been their courtship. 

“The best time for marriage seems to be the early 
and middle twenties. Marrying too young 

is definitely one cause of divorce.” 


“Brides under 20 and grooms under 21 
account for 60 per cent of the country’s divorces. 


Or think of it another way: about a third of 


these young marriages end in divorce!” 


“Adolescent boys and girls are too young to 
cope with sex, but it fills their minds and bodies. 


“Movies, popular songs and television constantly 
portray only the passion side of human love, 
giving our adolescents the false 

impression that this is love in its entirety. 
Nothing could be more wrong. 


“Modern fathers and mothers are avoiding the 
traditional responsibilities of parents.” 


But the young discover sex and think they have 
invented it—and parents, ignoring what their 
children are doing, until it’s too late, must share 
the blame for How Young America Lives. ED. 


Then when everyone is doing it, early marriage 
becomes stylish. 

“Some educators think the early marriages are a 
reflection of the insecurities of our times. As one 
of them says, ‘Having less to cling to in the cul- 
ture, they cling more to each other.’ Others have 
noted that many of the girls who marry early—and 
there are far more girls than boys who marry in 
high school—come from insecure and unhappy 
homes, and seem to look upon marriage as an es- 
cape. 

“Economic prosperity is part of the picture, of 
course. A generation ago many parents couldn’t af- 
ford to keep children over fourteen in school. 
Many who left school married very young, but 
nobody paid any attention to them. Now they 
stay in school, but they still marry young and ev- 
erybody notices it. A generation ago parents 
couldn’t afford to contribute to the support of 
married children. Now they can. 

“One of the biggest single factors we’ve noticed 
is the change in sexual attitudes. Many of our 
high-school girls get married just because they 
have to get married. And an equal number of girls 
in school get pregnant every year but don’t get 
married—they just disappear for a semester and 
then come back without any baby.” 

The principal sighed, and gazed out the window 
at acres of students’ cars gleaming in the sunlight. 
“These fads make education difficult,” he brooded. 
“And this is a tough one. But I don’t know— 
they’re all individuals, and they all seem to have 
their own private and important reasons for get- 
ting married before they finish school. Why don’t 
you talk to them, and find out what they have to 
say?” 


Georgia is a rounded, sun-ripened eighteen-year- 
old, glowing with vitality. The four-room home in 
which she lives with her husband Bob is tiny but pin- 
neat. In one of the bedrooms a baby boy of sixteen 
months slept in a crib, his four-month-old sister in 
another. Georgia settled down in the living room to 
talk : 


“Tll be frank: I had to get married. That’s the 
reason for most teen-age marriages, isn’t it? But 
most of them don’t work out as well as ours, and I 
think that’s because a lot of the girls in school just 
sleep with a different boy each night until finally 
they have to marry one of them. With me there 
was just Bob. And I knew it was wrong. But still 
I’m glad it worked out the way it did. I love my 
babies and I love my husband and I love my home. 

“T love my mom and dad too. They’ve been just 
wonderful. My mother never worked, the way so 
many girls’ mothers do, and she was always home 
to fix meals for my younger brother and me and 
dad. 

““My dad works for the gas company, and he al- 
ways bought us what he could afford that we 
wanted. But in high school a lot of the girls came 
from richer families, and were kind of snobbish. It 
wasn’t that my clothes weren’t all right—they were 
O.K. But there were clubs and things. It took mea 
long time to get in with the crowd I wanted to be 
with. I was popular and I did all right in my 
classes, but—well, I didn’t like the school at all. 

“At the beginning of my sophomore year, when 
I was just sixteen, I met Bob. He was twenty, and 
working as a mechanic. 

“We started going out together right away, and 
by Christmastime we were really in love and going 
steady. We still hadn’t done anything wrong. Just 
after Christmas he asked me to marry him, and I 
wanted to terribly, but of course I couldn’t with- 
out my father’s consent. I was awfully scared, but 
one night I waited until my dad had had a good 
dinner and was comfortable and then I told him I 
wanted to marry Bob. He just gave me a look. You 
know, one of those looks as if you’re crazy. Then 
he told me absolutely no. It wasn’t so much that he 
and mom didn’t like Bob, but that they wanted me 
to finish high school. 

“T asked them a few more times that winter, be- 
cause Bob and I were so much in love we couldn’t 
wait much longer. But they kept saying no. 

“When we finally realized they meant what they 
said, well, we couldn’t wait any more. We loved 
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ach other so much, and we were together just all 
he time. 

“Besides, everywhere you look, there’s some- 
hing about sex. It gets so you want to find out for 
yourself. Still, a lot of kids are worse than I was. 
Just a month ago some parents went away and 
left their daughter alone in the house. She called 
up some girl friends and then they called some 
boys, and the boys brought a lot of liquor, and 
for two days they all had a regular sex party. The 
school principal finally heard about it and called 
the police—when they came they found the kids 
all over the house, naked and drunk. They were 
all seniors in high school. 

“So I don’t think Bob and I were too bad. We 
asked my father if we could get married, and he 
wouldn’t let us. Then we held off a few more 
months, and even then we only did it three or four 
times. I knew it was bad—my mother had told 
me—but I did it just the same. 

“Well, I finished sophomore year, and entered 
summer school so I could get finished sooner, and 
get married. 

“Around the end of May I began getting sick in 
the mornings. I didn’t go to a doctor, but I knew I 
was pregnant. 

“I told Bob, and he wanted to marry me right 
away. One night we got an almanac and sat all 
evening looking up places where we might get 
married—but it seemed as if you had to be eight- 
een just about everywhere, or else, you had to have 
your parents’ consent. 

“So then I began begging and begging my dad to 
let me get married. He kept saying no, and I began 
to get more and more frantic as the days went by. 
I love my baby now, but I must admit that I sort 
of prayed that something would happen to it. I 
never thought of abortion—I’m a Catholic and 
my church says that’s a terrible sin. I’d never do 
anything like that, but I just didn’t want the 
baby. Not then. = 
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‘Around the end of August my mother went off 
to visit her sister. While she was gone I began beg- 
ging dad even harder—I even cried and got down 
on my knees. One day he said, “Georgia, if there’s 
anything wrong I want you to tell me. You know 
there’s nothing you couldn’t tell me.’ I choked up, 
but I still couldn’t tell him. He loved me so much! 
So I just said, “No, dad, there’s nothing wrong.’ 

‘“Maybe he guessed. Anyway, when my mother 
came home they talked it over, and finally they 
said yes, I could marry Bob. The only thing was, 
they wanted a big wedding. I must have been aw- 
fully silly, because I didn’t realize then that a big 
wedding with me being four months pregnant 
wasn’t a very good idea! 

“‘But I had it, the works. White satin and a veil, 
engraved invitations, our pictures in the papers— 
everything. It wasn’t until later that I thought 
about how people could figure out things from the 
date of the wedding and the time the baby was 
born. 

““My parents didn’t know I was pregnant till 
three weeks later. We'd been at the state fair, and 
someone asked me to go on the roller coaster. 
Without thinking, I said, “No, it would make me 
sick.’ Mother gave me a funny look and when we 
got home and alone, she said, ‘Georgia, are you 
pregnant?’ 

“Yes, I am,’ I told her. 

“““When’s the baby due?’ she asked me. 

“I’m four months pregnant,’ I said. 

“Well, of course she cried. She took it pretty 
badly—worse than my dad did after she told him. 
They seemed to think that it was their fault, and 
my dad kept asking ‘Where did I fail? What did I 
do wrong?’ But they weren’t really mad at us, just 
sad. They’ve been wonderful, really—they love the 
baby. So do Bob’s parents. 

“The baby was born just five months after we 
were married. We couldn’t get away with calling 
him premature, even though there are some awfully 
big premature babies being born around town. 
Anyway, we didn’t say anything about it, and no- 
body has mentioned it to us. Maybe they talk be- 
hind our backs, but everyone has been nice and 
normal with us. 





“The second baby was born a year later—just a 
few months ago—and we’re crazy about her. Of 
course having two of them so close together is a 
lot of work, but Bob helps, and we get along fine. 
We'd like to have three children. 

‘““Bob used to spend all his money on our dates, 
but as soon as I was pregnant he began saving up, 
and we had $300 by the time we got married. Now 
he has a good job with the telephone company— 
$110 a week. The car and the television are paid 
for, and the only thing we’re paying on now is the 
house. I hear that a lot of teen-age marriages break 
up over finances, but that’s one thing we’re trying 
to be sensible about. Of course we fight sometimes, 
but it’s always over silly things like the way I drive 
the car, and we always make up afterward. 

“IT feel so much more mature than unmarried 
girls I know who giggle and make jokes about 
boys all the time. I wouldn’t change anything. Ex- 
cept ... when our daughter comes to us and says 
she really wants to get married, I hope that we’ll 
let her do it.” 


Jenny is a tall, gangling girl, with pale skin and 
mousy brownish hair. She is only fifteen, but there is 
a look of maturity in her face, and her eyes seem 
older than her years. Jenny has been married to Jay, 
who is eighteen, for eight months. 

Jenny’s father was a drifter, a small-time night- 
club performer who was rarely home. Her mother, 
a “lady” to begin with, was gradually driven to 
drink by their irregular home life. That, at least, is 
Jenny’s explanation of her mother’s alcoholism. 

Jenny was away in boarding schools until she 
was twelve. “Then I decided I better stay home 
and take care of my mother—there didn’t seem to 
be anybody else to put her to bed when she was 
drunk.” 

Mother and daughter lived in an apartment ho- 
tel. Jenny went to school, worked part time as a 
receptionist, and came home to put her mother 
to bed and do the housework. When she was not 
busy with her home duties, Jenny tried to stay out 
of sight—her mother had a way of creating scenes 
wheneyer she saw her daughter. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 172 
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‘Part of the secret 


is imported Dutch cocoa” 
says Elsie, the Borden Cow 


You can tell at first taste that there’s something special about 
this chocolate ice cream. It’s made with cocoa imported from 
Holland... for flavor that’s rich and true. 

And then you’ll discover another part of its secret... 
butter-toasted almonds—in every creamy spoonful. 

This is the ice cream flavor of the month. Don’t miss it. Get 
Borden’s Dutch Chocolate Almond Ice Cream in half gallons 
or pint cartons where you see the Borden’s Ice Cream sign. 


.crunchy, 


If it’s Borden’s, it’s got to be good! 


Bordens 


Milk « 
Ice Cream + 


Fine Cheeses 
Starlac 





See Borden’s TV show, “Fury” over NBC. 








©1958, The Borden Co. 


LADIES' HOME JOUR 


THE GREATNESS OF THE TASK 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61 


Psychologists have rightly said that the 
overtrained child lacked individuality and that 
freedom built character. But this has been 
most calamitously misunderstood, for psychol- 
ogists have said again and again that children 
must be contained and taught the boundaries 
of reality; taught what was safe and sensible to 
do and what was not, what was permissible 
and what was not. The child’s freedom and 
experiments must be contained within a firm 
boundary, and this boundary is for the parents 
to create and maintain. It is hard to do and 
often it is not done. 

From very conscientiousness mothers tend 
to relinquish their role to the experts, almost 
asking society to take on their responsibilities. 
To be a mother is difficult and dangerous, but 
no one else can replace her. Will women never 
see how important they are? Their power of 
doing good and of doing harm is beyond 
measure, and it is done in private where no 
one can stop them but themselves. 

Reports have been issued recently both in 
Great Britain and in the United States giving 
proof that mothers with children must stay 
in their homes. Dr. John Bowlby in the report 
published in Geneva in 1952 on Maternal Care 
and Mental Health states that the relation 
between the child and the mother is the steady 
center on which the child’s later development 
is based. This report is the result of years of re- 
search showing that only a close, living rela- 
tion teaches the child loyalty to one person, 
thus giving it a sense of value in itself and in 
another, and assuring it that a shared standard 
is worth serving even at the cost of suffering. 
Without this basis of human trust built up be- 
tween the mother and the child, the child has 
no feeling that can be appealed to. It is also 
incapable of abstract thought, as only imme- 
diate gain satisfies its unappeased need, and 
no long-term meaning will be given heed. 

These findings may well give women a re- 
newed sense of the greatness of their task, but 
also of its difficulties. For though it is now 
proved that children need their mothers— 
which their mothers knew already—the situa- 
tion has two sides, and a dual solution is called 
for. These reports make painful reading, as 
they expatiate on delinquency and criminality 
resulting from a lack of maternal care; and 
most women will renew their efforts to under- 
stand their children, and to make their homes 
centers of sensible living. But with this as one 
point of balance there still remains the other: 
the fact that women want an interest outside 
their homes, that very often there is something 
they can do and want to do, and that too often 
financial need urges them to add to the family 
income. 

The home is apparently no longer enough 
for women. Perhaps they do not always see 
what is needed of them there, which is often a 
quality of being, not doing. Many mothers are 
alone in the house all day when the children 
are at school, and they become restless with 
their own needs. It is the woman’s masculine 
side that longs for creativity of a specialized 
kind, and this is a real need, but it often finds 
a bad outlet if it cannot find a good one. 


i is true that the work in the home is both 
constant and dull. The woman creates order 
and cleanliness and presently they are gone. 
They were meant to be used and that is why 
she is needed to restore them, but the order 
and the disorder meet in the woman and they 
batter her into resentment. She wants to get 
Out into the world where all seems more or- 
ganized, perhaps measuring herself against 
modern industry and coveting its advantages. 
She wants to be saved by its efficiency, and she 
must be given every possible help; but it is 
also true that she must be expended at home, 
for her boundless giving is part of the natural 
good we still have. 

The women whose ability has already estab- 
lished them in the outside world are often 
attempting the impossible task of doing two 
full-time jobs. When they have children and 
give themselves to a profession as well, their 
energy is drained by conflicting claims. But 
they persist in maintaining their exhausting 
effort, and that they do persist shows what a 


strain women are willing to endure in orde 
live both sides of their nature. Our sense si! 
that a mother cannot do other work while Hy 
has young children, and our sense may (ie 
right. For though these women do both #ij 
sonal and impersonal things most capalije! 
they do them at a great cost, and their childihe 
lose much. A woman whose mind and ened 
are absorbed in other things is not eash) 
available for exchange of feeling with her cups 
dren, so they often have no one to receive eae! 
know them. There is no one empty enought 
let them give their growing selves. They njjis 
have every practical care, but they seem jhe 
have two preoccupied fathers and no perce, 
tive mother. ‘ff 
| 
The income contributed by the women wii: 
work makes it possible to have reliable ci 
for the children, but it is relationship that # 
children need from their mothers, and nothi 
else takes its place. So the contradiction is eld 
to see. It is vital for children and so for solid 
that the mother reigns in the home, but it) 
apparently vital to many women that th : 
spend much time out of it. 
Modern education has trained woman fo. O 
wider life; she is wanted in the outside wos 
and she functions well there. She is alreaj 
living this dual life, there is nothing theoreti}, 
about it, it is in being, and if a woman canr! 
be educated without its making her extend I) 
activities and her nature, is there not furtl}, 
and better support that can be given her? Ff, 
the possibility of harm to the children is re} A 
he terms of employment for a woman wif, 
ch&dren could be different from those fo} 
woman without children. A mother could } 
allowed three half days a week, or she co.§, 
work a six-hour day, or she might work alti 
nate days with another woman similarly plac, | i 
and trained. It seems a matter possible to | 
range, and it is warranted both because 
woman’s quality is wanted in two places a I 
because many women need to function in t ' 
ways. Though the utter contradiction betwet| 
what life requires of women, and what thi 
have come to require for themselves, cou! 
hardly be greater than it is. | 
Woman’s willing heart has carried so mi I 
of the human burden, but she may well dra 
back from the task of seeing what she is dif 
ing. She could protest at being asked to loci 
after everyone else and herself as well. Y! 
she has started down the masculine road an 
she can hardly deny that she is going two wa’ 
at once. 
It is little wonder if she refuses to look @ 
her present contradiction, since it is §| 
baffling. It would tell her that if she remair| 
unconscious she can do harm, and when si} 
develops consciousness only to follow the mai! 
culine way she has but copied man’s one-sidet! 
ness, and added her distortion to his. Yet-! 
and here is our hope—if she finds a way {| 
combine loyalty to the human value, whi’ 
accepting the discipline of conscious unde) 
standing, there is a possibility of a new fruil 
fulness. One has to say again that so much ha] 
changed for woman that her own change wa! 
inevitable. The very fact that she now has fey 
children releases energy that she has to meé 
and make safe for herself and for others. 
Personal life is at a discount today. Peopl! 
work keenly, putting everything into theij 
work, but many complain that their personé| 
life is barren; so that one wonders why wome}} 
who do not have to work have such a strony} 
urge to do it. It almost seems that work ha’ 
come to have a value that is unreal, and wy 
take it as a drug, exciting and deadening) 
Women drive themselves when they are no) 
driven by necessity, and everyone insists upot! 
being exhausted. It is disturbing to see womer} 
so caught by activity, for the individual bone 
that used to matter most to women is 
quality that is now doubly precious. The de 
votion we have all seen in woman makes oni 
dare to say that as she tends to half relinquist 
her personal role, moving out into the im 
personal world and allowing society to d¢ 
what she was given by nature to do, we are 
almost faced with being contained in thi 
crowd as a substitute for being loved. — ENE 
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Stil to an extreme style whether it suits you 


‘ pire lines’ —where the waistline is just 
“ir the bosom and the skirt falls gracefully 
past the natural waistline and fits 
“pthly over the hips. Says Yvonne, “I 
r thought I could wear any of these new 
but this high-waisted look is appropriate _ place.” 
shorty like me, and so elegant! I'd like to 
one for special occasions.’ 
‘1 Don’t make the mistake of feeling the 
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‘it. Look for moderate adaptations which blond tones. 
Thy ust as current-looking, but will be more 


edingly becoming 
* l she’s wearing in 
ab ‘after’ picture. We 
greed. Her eight- 
(nffr-old daughter, 
dy, clapped her 
'SMfds and exclaimed, 
jue fommie, you’re 
til @itiful!’” Her hus- 
iid whistled his ad- 
a Ation. Our photog- 
‘Mer, who photo- 
Bhs “high fashion” 
‘ly day, announced 
“i joritatively, “That 
‘ks like Mrs. 
Boks.” (When a 
“Bss is becoming 
yugh to enchant 
1, women and chil- 
n, that’s fashion at 
best, regardless of 
ther it represents 
atestextremes such 
"he sack or the tra- 


I 


| 


4 
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. Becoming clothes 
rs are the ones that 
/something for your 
n, eyes and your 
r. The sharp, clear 
Bes and greens in 
onne’s ‘‘after”’ dress 
atically empha- 
2d her own good 
oring, whereas the 
Bby blue in the “be- 
re’ dress made her 
7m. washed out by 
mparison. Pale 
Biges which Yvonne 
ves, but felt she 
uldn’t wear, turned 
t to be especially be- 
ming when she wore 
more complete and 
ighter make-up. 
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Bering. Although Yvonne was in and out 
dozen dresses in different silhouettes, 
dress for me”’ turned out to be the classic, 
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THE PRETTIEST ONE 


When we children (there were five 
of us) began the squabbles which 
often interrupted our absorbing play, 
and toys were clutched, and angry 
words began to fly, our mother would 
quietly appear among us, and look- 
ing about with a polite and teasing 
smile, would say, ‘‘Let the prettiest 
one stop first.” 

Mamma was English, and used the 
word as Jane Austen used it in speak- 
ing of a “pretty behaved young 
woman,” or as the dictionary says, a 
pleasing, bec g, admirable man- 
ner. 

When mamma spoke thus, a silence 
would fall, looks would be furtively 
interchanged expressing great in- 
decision. Which was better, to get 
one’s way, to triumph, to show one- 
self in power, or to win that mysteri- 
ous superiority implied in our mother’s 
secret, waiting smile? 

Sometimes the fight went on. But 
often the worst aggressor, with a 
sheepish smile, in ostentatious si- 
lence, would “stop,” and the play 
after a few moments of artificial 
courtesy would proceed as usual. 

So we were early introduced into 
that age-long conflict between the 
gratifying of the fierce immediate 
desires, and the more subtle joy of 
behaving admirably, of having over- 
come ourselves. The seed of sugges- 
tion was sown, but the decision was 
always left in our own hands. 

MARY K. BLACKMAR 
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resistant hair, but soft at the ends to avoid 
frizziness, enables Yvonne to go through most 
of the week without nightly pin-curling. She 
says, “A few pin curls near the face twice a 
week is all I need to keep my new hairdo in 
A lanolin-base hair spray used for 
occasional pin-curling and weekly setting will 
help make her set last, and counteract the 
problem of dry ends. And for pretty high- 
way you can be “in fashion” is to suc- lights: a shampoo designed especially for dry 
hair and with added ingredients to bring out 


WAKE UP WITH MAKE-UP 


“Tm afraid to try anything more daring in 
make-up than powder and lipstick for fear I'll 


look like a clown,” 
Yvonne told us. “I 
know I’m wrong, but 
I just don’t know 
which colors to use or 
the right way to apply 
them.” 

As a result of this, 
Yvonne’s fair (and po- 
tentially enviable) col- 
oring simply looked 
washed out and weak. 

Our prescription: a 
more complete make- 
up, and a_ promise 
from Yvonne to prac- 
tice applying it until 
she is convinced the 
total effect is subtle 
and flattering. 

Although she will 
not want to wear “the 
works’’ each day, 
Yvonne nevertheless 
has this pretty-making 
formula on hand for 
special occasions: 

A creamy founda- 
tion make-up in beige 
with a rosy undertone 
to blend in with, and 
heighten, her natural 
coloring. Using her fin- 
ger tips, she blends the 
foundation sparingly 
and smoothly over her 
face and neck, and tis- 
sues off any excess. 
Next, medium-brown 
mascara to apply with 
a water-moistened 
brush to the under- 
neath side of her upper 
lashes. (Yvonne’s 
lashes are long but so 
pale they seem almost 
nonexistent without 





6. Good grooming is a top-to-toe affair. 
Stice the difference in the apparent size of 
yonne’s feet in (before) her open-toed, thick- 
rough-the-middle shoes and (after) in her 
E classic, closed-toe pump with the slender 


WHAT SHOULD A HAIRDO DO? 


Second step in Yvonne’s new look was to 
cide on a hairdo that would give her entire 
)pearance a youthful lift. ““The pageboy I’m 
earing is a castoff from my college days,” 

e said. “In my teens and twenties it was 

orous, but now that I’m older and my 
air has darkened a bit, the pageboy looks 
»0 plain and severe. And I’m so tired of 
oking at it!” 

Our answer: A shorter, fluffier arrangement 
) combine a fresh look of youthfulness with 
touch of sophistication. 

From the old-hat shoulder-length style, 
‘vonne’s hair was cut and shaped to approxi- 
qately three to four inches in length. All hair 

as set on wire-mesh rollers, with the exception 

f the front hairline section which was put up 
1 pin curls to comb out into pixy bangs. In 
attering contrast to the pageboy, Yvonne’s 
bubble cut gracefully shows off her slim 
eck, adds height (nice for a short girl), and 

pdates her entire appearance. A good per- 

anent, strong near the roots for her curl- 





added color.) The mascara, along with a 
touch of pale-blue eye shadow for her eyelids, 
brightens her eyes, tends to tone down the 
“slightly protruding” look which Yvonne men- 
tioned in her letter. Her eyebrows were plucked 
from underneath to create a prettier arch, and 
then a light-brown eyebrow pencil was used in 
short, outward strokes to deepen the eyebrow 
color. By extending the eyebrow line very 
slightly beyond her natural line, and ending it 
in a soft upward sweep, a pretty lift is given to 
the entire eye area. A hint of cream rouge 
blended into the make-up base and under a 
fluff of pinky-beige powder adds a glow. A 
pinky-red lipstick (softer than the color 
Yvonne had been wearing) is the final bright 
note. 

The biggest moment of wonder in Yvonne’s 
beauty day came when her three-year-old 
daughter, Jackie, who hadn’t been in on the 
“transition period,” arrived as her mother’s 
“after” pictures were being taken. Jackie 
looked inquiringly at all of us, including 
Yvonne, then lips trembled and her little voice 
piped up: 

““Where’s my mommie?” 

She actually did not recognize Yvonne! 
Once reassured, Jackie smiled shyly at her 
mother, studied her in fascination for a long 
moment, then burst into a beaming smile of 
feminine approval. END 
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“That’s why more mothers 
give their children 


Borden’s Milk? says Elsie, the Borden Cow 


A long time ago, the people at Borden’s made this 
solemn pledge. And to this day, Borden’s Homogenized 
Vitamin-D Milk has more than met the highest standards 
of wholesomeness and purity. 

Children love Borden’s because it’s the best tasting 
milk. And more mothers give their children Borden’s Milk 
because they know this promise has been kept. 

When it comes to milk for everyone in your family, 
better get Borden’s...at your food store or from your 
Borden man. 





If it’s Dori wens it’s got to be good! 
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his wife. She might have been any disturbing 
incident—a cat mewing at the window, a 
window itself unlatched and jarring. He didn’t 
see Stella at all. She might have been invisible. 

Not, of course, after she had entered the 
room, and stood firmly at his shoulder and, 
firmly reaching across it, thrust all his papers 
into the open file. 

“Darling, don’t you know you’ve got to get 
some sleep?” demanded Stella Pollen. ““D’you 
want a thrombosis, or whatever it is? Come to 
bed.’’ And then, because she couldn’t help it, 
added ridiculously, ‘““Can you see me?” 

He blinked. ‘““Of course I can see you, my 
dear. Of course!” 

“Obviously I take up space; you can’t see 
through me—or can you?” demanded Stella, 
her tongue still out of her control. 

“You're overtired,” stated Edward Pollen 
mildly, “after the dinner party. And a day in 
London. You're the one who oyerdoes things. 
You ought to be in bed.” 

So Stella returned to her room. 


To do her justice, that she was invisible to 
her husband at first disturbed her far more 
than that she had been invisible to four men 
in a railway carriage. Yet when she reasoned 
with herself, she saw that this was wrong: hus- 
bands notoriously became so used to their 
wives’ appearance, so notoriously failed to 
look at them, that the joke of the new dress 
unremarked was as old as the hills. Edward 
could therefore be discounted. But couldn't 
also, in a different way, Freddy Blair be dis- 
counted, and Meg Braintree, and Doctor 
Wells? Together with old James the porter, 
and the old chauffeur? Dimly, Stella perceived 
that perhaps the eye saw what it expected to 
see; there is such a thing as living on one’s 
reputation. (How long have I had Freddy? 
wondered Stella uneasily. Was it two years, or 
three?) Such thoughts as these were naturally 
upsetting; but she couldn’t let them alone. 

She began, in the days that followed, to ex- 
periment. So long as she kept to Beaconswood, 
all was well; she was visible not only to all 
her friends, but in every shop, every street. 
Butcher and baker, postman and policeman all 
knew pretty Mrs. Pollen. But in London, where 
the experiment was really conducted —— 

“Pardon me, I believe this other lady was 
first,’ once murmured a polite shop assistant. 

The other lady was served first. 

“One, madam? I believe this gentleman’s 
just leaving,’ murmured a polite headwaiter. 

The gentleman left. There was, indeed, 
regret in his eye—but he left. 

And once in the train—again! 

“Let me do it,” offered a polite young man, 
hoisting Stella’s parcels up to the rack; and 
thenceforward buried himself in a paper-back 
detective story. 

Stella Pollen thus needed, urgently, every 
reassurance as to her visibility by the time her 
daughter, Patsy, came home. 


“Darling!” cried Patsy, dropping her shock- 
ing old duffel coat, pulling off her disrepu- 
table woolen cap, and emerging like an ad- 
vertisement for a beauty parlor. 

“My darling child!” cried Stella Pollen. 
“Have you had a glorious time?” 

“Glorious!” cried Patsy. ‘‘See my tan.” 

It was as smooth and even as the shell of a 
new brown egg. There wasn’t even the mark 
of her sunglasses. Pretty, pretty Patsy! 

“But how did you get here,” asked Stella, 
“from London?” 

Patsy grimaced. “‘Andy drove me.” 

“Andy?” 

“He was in Switzerland. He’s awful. He 
needn’t come in.” 


Stetla instantly realized the importance of 
this. It all lay before her, clear as a familiar 
map. For to compete with her own daughter 
would have been unthinkable—yet didn’t this 
perfectly strange young man offer the perfect 
experiment, wouldn’t he provide the best re- 
assurance of all, added to her list of Freddies? 
(So, rapidly, Stella’s thoughts shot ahead, the 
brake once removed. Even though a moment 
earlier she wasn’t aware there might be a 


THE INVISIBLE WOMAN 
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brake, that a situation implying a brake ex- 
isted.) We’re not so far from Oxford, thought 
Stella. He can take me to cricket matches—that 
sort of thing. He’s so young, I can take him to 
concerts. She refused for one instant to be- 
lieve him as awful as Patsy proclaimed—but 
how fortunate that Patsy found him so! 

‘Nonsense, darling,” said Stella severely. 
“If he’s driven you all the way from London, 
of course he must come in. He must stay to 
dinner. Go and fetch him at once.” 


“Dear Stella, isn’t he a bit young?” mur- 
mured Freddy Blair. 

Stella instinctively glanced across the room 
to where Andrew was talking to her husband. 
How he’d improved, in six months! He was 
still, inevitably, slight and sandy-haired, he still, 
unfortunately, had to wear pebble lenses— 
but how much better he held himself, and how 
amusing he could be, now that she’d given 
him self-confidence! 

“Your undergraduate chum,” added Freddy 
unnecessarily. 

“He isn’t an undergraduate any more,” 
said Stella. “‘He got his degree last term. Now 
he’s in a very good job.” 

“Poor Boy Makes Good,” 
Freddy. 

“I’m quite sure he will. Edward says he’s 
got brains,” returned Stella serenely. ““Ed- 
ward likes him very much.” 

It was quite true. Everything had worked 
out quite perfectly. And I needn't have lifted a 


murmured 


x i rte Se 
Trust men and they will be true to 
you; treat them greatly and they will 


show themselves great. EMERSON 


as a ee 


finger, thought Stella. J didn’t lift a finger. 
Which if not strictly true was very nearly so. 
Andrew had simply been so tongue-tied and 
awkward, all through that first dinner, she’d 
been forced, as a hostess, to sparkle a little at 
him, draw him out a little while Patsy talked 
to her father and occasionally yawned. And 
then next morning he’d telephoned to thank 
her for his dinner, and to ask if she’d care to 
go to a concert with him. A concert! It fell in 
so pat with her own imaginings, for a moment 
she was quite unable to answer. “Or would it 
bore you to tears?” inquired Andrew anx- 
iously. ““Not a bit, I’d love to,” said Stella, 
with proper detachment. 

It didn’t bother her in the least, it amused 
her, that Patsy openly disapproved. It wasn’t 
Andrew Patsy was proprietary of, it was her 
mother. ‘Really, mother, how can you bear 
to be seen out with him?” demanded Patsy. 
““My darling, he’s perfectly wholesome, and I 
happen to enjoy music,” said Stella. “‘He’s 
always. blowing his nose,” said Patsy dis- 
tastefully. ““He does it wetly. In Switzerland— 
I know it wasn’t very subtle of us—but in 
Switzerland we all called him The Drip.” 

As it turned out, Andrew did indeed blow 
his nose rather unnecessarily. But it was no 
more than a nervous habit, and Stelia, so much 
his senior, could quite kindly tell him to stop. 
(He made great efforts to please her in every 
way. He was delighted to put himself in her 
hands.) It was only at the beginning, however, 
that she leaned on this disparity in age: soon 
she had slipped from being ‘“‘Mrs. Pollen” 
into being ‘‘Stella,” from being his mentor into 
being his gay companion—though he still 
consulted her earnestly about the color of his 
socks, the cloth of a new suit, how often he 
should get his hair cut. There was the one 
almost tragic occasion when he experimented 
with contact lenses and had to admit defeat. 
“Anyway, I’ve got eyes like boiled gooseber- 
ries,’ muttered Andrew, ‘I can’t look worse.” 
““You have very nice eyes,”’ corrected Stella. 
“Take your glasses off when you don’t ac- 
tually need them, when you're just speaking 
to someone. You have wifty eyes.” 

As no young girl could have done, she built 
up his self-esteem. Intellectually, Andrew was 
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even a trifle arrogant, his degree with hon 
came as no surprise to him; his belief in 
physical unattractiveness, on the other ha 
was very largely its root. Stella could pré 
him as frankly as a mother—but she we 
his mother; and when her praise had done 
work, could as easily switch to the recei' 
end herself. 

Andrew’s compliments were delightful. 
took pains with them. He noticed everyth 
Stella wore and, when he found he mig 
expressed a considered opinion. Sometime 
was adverse, and then Stella explained to k 
why he was wrong: a hat he didn’t think sui 
her was nevertheless highly modish, and the 
fore at least to be put up with, till the me 
changed. “In any case, never dislike a n 
hat,” instructed Stella. “‘Never?’ repeai 
Andrew, as though whipping out an imaging 
notebook. “It upsets a woman’s self-cor 
dence,” explained Stella, ‘and if you 
that, she’ll hate you.” “But if she asks for 
honest criticism?” suggested Andrew—pos 
bly remembering some painful experieni 
“Then lie!” said Stella, laughing. 











































After his last term at Oxford ended, she s 
more of him than ever. How fortunate tl 
Edward liked him! Stella had quite forgott 
she was invisible to her husband, they were | 
their usual excellent terms—but Edward’s r 
approving of Andy would have been awkwai 
Quite the contrary; he enjoyed having 1 
young man about, at weekends, to talk | 
after lunch; occasionally, before lunch, th 
played nine holes of golf together. 

As for Patsy—when the long vacati| 
brought her home, “Is he so awful now 
teased Stella. She was feeling extraordinar 
lighthearted. _ j 

“Who, Andy? Really, I wouldn’t kno 
said Patsy. ‘‘All I ask, mother, is that ye 
don’t have him here this Saturday, becat 
Adam and Derek happen to loathe him.” 

How perfectly things had turned out! W 
a plain daughter Stella might have felt qual 
however much that plain daughter profes: 
indifference: ~Patsy was as beleaguered 
young men as her mother had been. To tl 
country-club dance, for example, she was ta: 
ing not one partner but two. Both Adam ar 
Derek, explained Patsy wearily, simply 7 
sisted. If Stella was a trifle annoyed by tl 
blindness to her goose-turned-swan, the co 
pensations were overwhelming. And at lea 
Edward appreciates him, thought-Stella wit| 
no sense of inappropriateness; and that Eq 
ward’s appreciation was balanced by Fredd 
jealousy made the whole thing perfect. 

It was one of the happiest periods of Stella 
life. At forty, she had achieved an idyk”  _ 

There was nothing physical in her relatic 
with Andrew. He adored without seeking 1 
enjoy. He never so much as took her hand 
not even during the Liebestod. Howevé 
solicitously he wrapped her stole, there wi 
never a pressure on her shoulders, never t 
caress on her nape Freddy Blair would ha 
attempted. (J let Freddy get almost out of hang 
reflected Stella. How odd that Andrew shoul] 
be teaching her!) Andrew handled her lik 
delicate porcelain, too precious for touching 
all the while, however, growing more an 
more expert in verbal compliment. Stella 
hair, he decided, was like the very pale gol 
thread in a certain medieval French tapestry 
He’d been to a museum to check up. He too 
Stella there, to see for herself. About her hat 
he was outrageous and brilliant. ‘““Of cours 
it suits you—didn’t you tell me to lie?” aaa 
Andrew. ““But—shades of Picasso!—why no 
wear a fish head and be done with it?” “Whos 
hats should I wear then?” asked Stella, en 
thralled. “‘Renoir’s,” said Andrew promptl 
“Or perhaps Marie Laurencin’s. Somethinj 
romantic, my dear, you with your hair likj 
gold thread.” : 

Was ever woman so sweetly wooed? With 
out any physical demand? Let it be said a 
once, Stella didn’t want any physical demand 
temperamentally she was cold, what warme¢ 
her was admiration. (Once or twice the Freddy 
Blairs had complained of this, hinting tha 
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she cheated: but as Stella sensibly pointed out, 
they admired her at their own risk.) The last 
thing she wanted was to be unfaithful to her 
husband: and that Andrew didn’t want her to 
be either—indeed, such a thought, she was 
convinced, never entered his head—made their 
relation, as has been said, completely idyllic. 

Dear Andrew, thought Stella quite often; 
several times a day. 

“Dear Stella,” said Andrew quite often, 
apropos of nothing, simply in an overflow of 
gratitude and devotion. 

He made her the prettiest gifts, yet none of 
sufficient value to put her under an obliga- 
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tion. Stella had an expensive taste for marrons 
glacés; he produced just three or four at a 
time, nested in pieces of carnival china—yet 
how he must have searched, to find these so 
deliciously, so innocently inscribed: “Sweets 
to the Sweet” .. . ‘Remember Me”. . . “To 
the One I Love.” 

Dear Andrew, thought Stella. Dear, clever, 
undemanding Andrew. 

“I thought you'd be wearing that fur; that’s 
why I’ve these three small violets for you,” 
said Andrew. But it wasn’t he, it was Stella 
who pinned the tiny nosegay at her throat. 

Idyllically, innocently yet satisfyingly, their 
relation developed. Stella had never felt more 
visible. Indeed, she forgot the horrid question 
altogether, being so constantly visible to An- 
drew. The last thing in the world she expected 
was to have trouble with him. 

Then he kissed her. 

It happened at another of the country-club 
dances. Edward, as customarily, stayed at 
home; Patsy, as also was customary, bore 
with her her regulation pair of partners. (Not, 
this time, Adam and Derek; Larry and Joe. 
“I can’t help them coming, mother,” apolo- 
gized Patsy. “I mean, you wouldn’t want me 
to be rude ?””) Stella naturally didn’t dance with 
Andrew all the time, though he was by now, 
having taken lessons, an extremely good per- 
former; but he was the only partner she sat 
out with—in the winter garden. 

The country club had once been a country 
house. Its redecorated ballroom opened upon 
an old conservatory now refurbished with the 
palms and flowering shrubs of its Edwardian 
prime. Stella had permitted Andrew to lead 
her thither with an almost ogling glance—but 
a strictly Edwardian ogle; inviting him to 
share, so to speak, a semihistorical pleasure. 
“We must be discreet, my dear,” smiled 
Stella. ““Can’t you feel the eyes of our grand- 
Mammas upon us?” 

There were no other eyes upon them. An- 
drew glanced once swiftly round to make sure 
of this, whipped off his glasses, and kissed her 
squarely on the mouth. 

Stella was at first so sheerly astonished that 
she could feel astonishment and nothing more. 
Then she felt a sweetness. Cold as she was, she 
felt in that strong, gentle pressure a great 
sweetness; an invitation to taste sweetness 
greater still. Then she was very angry. But 
before she could let her anger loose, before she 
could decide whether to be pained rather— 
pained and indignant, and finally forgiving— 
Andrew spoke. 

“Did I do that well?” 
eagerly. 

Stella was surprised anew. There was some- 
thing in his manner she didn’t understand, 
something outside her experience. She nodded. 

“Full marks?” persisted Andrew. 

She nodded. 

“Bless you,” said Andrew. He put on his 
glasses again. ‘Now I feel I’m ready.” 

“Ready?” repeated Stella. “Ready for 
what?” 

“To tackle Patsy,” said Andrew simply. 


asked Andrew 


Sella sank down in one of the long wicker 
chairs. Andrew immediately fetched two extra 
cushions, one for her back, one for her feet, 
and then himself squatted beside her like a 
clever dog expecting praise. 

“I can’t begin to thank you,” he said 
happily. “I only hope you’ve enjoyed teaching 
me as much as I’ve enjoyed learning. You 
can’t have guite, of course; it was just your 
wonderful kindness. I thought you might 
help right from the beginning, when you were 
so kind at that first awful dinner. I thought 
perhaps Patsy’d tell you what was wrong with 
me. Did she?” 

“She said you blew your nose too much,” 
said Stella. She was still trying to sort her 
emotions; as yet she knew only that they were 
all painful. 

“So that was why you were so down on it. 
I knew you'd help,” rejoiced Andrew. “I had 
an instinct. And did I need helping! I’d never 
had time, you see, to learn much about girls; 
I've been too busy grinding. I had to grind, 
because I'll never have a penny beyond what 


J earn; but you see what a disadvantage it put 
me at with chaps like Larry and Adam, who've 
been taking girls out all their lives. I didn’t 


know the first thing.” 


Some women might have found the confes- 
sion touching. Stella sat frozen in self-pity. 

“Tn fact, I needed a tutor,” grinned Andrew 
wryly. “I had a good tutor at Oxford, but this 
was what you might call extramural. And to 
tackle a wonderful girl like Patsy! So what 
Ill owe you,” said Andrew, serious again, “I 
can never, never repay.” 

He spoke, however wryly, or seriously, with 
perfect assurance. And who had given him 
this new assurance? Stella had. 

“Actually, when I phoned and asked you 
to that concert,” said Andrew, “I nearly 
spilled the beans then. But Patsy was always 
wanting people to be subtle, so I thought, 
‘Blast it, I'll be subtle.’ Was 1?” 

At least she could save a shred of pride. 
“Not quite subtle enough to deceive me.” 

“Well, I hardly expected to,” admitted 
Andrew. “You'd had so much more experi- 
ence.” (Not, ““You’re so much older,” Stella 
noticed. Was that a fruit of her training too?) 
“But anyway, you liked me enough to take 
all that trouble—I mean with my sentimental 
education—which meant you’d approve of 
me as a son-in-law. You would, wouldn’t 
you?” demanded Andrew with assurance. 
“And I’ve put in a lot of spade work on Mr. 
Pollen too,” he added blithely. “I’m in a pre- 
pared position. Now for Patsy!” 

“T must still tell you,” said Stella, ‘I don’t 
believe Patsy cares for you at all. Really, not 
at all!” 

“She noticed I blew my nose too much,” 
said Andrew, with a rapt expression. 

“Yes, and she hated it!”’ cried Stella. 

“But now I’ve stopped. You stopped me,” 
pointed out Andrew. “In fact, I’m no longer 
the drip I was. I shall now start courting Patsy 
in form—and let all other males beware! 
In fact, I think I'll start with the next rumba. 
If she’s dancing it with Snake-Hips Larry, I 
shall cut in. If he objects, I shall lay him out 
with my secret judo throw. Tomorrow morn- 
ing I shall send Patsy two apologetic rosebuds 
tied to that scent she likes. She will begin to 
notice me, don’t you think?” 

At last Stella managed to laugh. ““My dear 
Andrew,” she said, “I see I can’t teach you 
anything more. But I don’t believe I'll stay for 
the judo. I’m tired, I think I'll go home.” 

He didn’t protest. He was nonetheless so 
truly grateful to her that he insisted on com- 
ing out and seeing her into the car, even though 
a rumba just then struck up. 

“Tell me something,” said Stella through 
the window. “How have you been thinking 
of me all this time? How have you seen me?” 

“As Patsy's mother, of course,” said 
Andrew readily—and through the window 
gave her a second, a quite different, an honest, 
smacking, son-in-law’s kiss. 


During the short drive home Stella let her 
tears run unchecked. She wasn’t weeping, and 
was honest enough to admit it, for any blighted 
romance. If Andrew hadn’t been in love with 
her, no more had she been in love with An- 
drew. She wept simply, and bitterly, because 





@teadily and thoughtfully for a full minute. He} 
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prettiness at last loses its power, because after 
a certain time a pretty woman must become 
by her own standards invisible. And what then 
is left for her? J suppose the clever ones find a 
answer, thought Stella. Only I’m not clever, 1 
never have been. I’ve nothing left at all. 
However distressed, she drove with expert 
ness; expertly garaged the car. The spectacu: 
lar crash, the poor, pretty body thence extri 
cated, would have made a neater ending. 
Stella’s physical reactions were too good tq 
allow it. J shall live on until ’'m a hag, thought 
Stella. A hag and a grandmother. 
She locked the garage doors. 
Probably even Freddy doesn’t really see me 
now, thought Stella. He’s simply used to me; 
used to having some sort.of focus for his sill 
affections. Blast Freddy ! 
She entered the house. 


She would have gone straight upstairs i 
the door of the study hadn’t opened. Stella/ 
saw it before her, rimmed with light, at the 
end of the hall as she came in, but she hadn’t 
expected it to open. 

“Who’s that?” called Edward Pollen. He 
sounded like a man alone in the house. Cook 
and manservant no doubt snored overhead; 
Edward Pollen still sounded like a man alone 
in his house. 

“I was tired, I came home,” said Stella. 

“‘Where’s Patsy?” 

‘“‘Andrew’s bringing her,”’ said Stella, with- 
out thinking. 

She was so tired, indeed, that though she 
automatically went on into the study, she at 
once sat down in the nearest chair, the chair 
facing the desk—as though she’d been a client 
come to ask advice. And Edward as auto- 
matically resumed his own seat opposite. 

“You’ve been crying,” he stated. 

“Yes,” said Stella. She didn’t even get out! 
her powder compact. Where was the point? | 

“Is anything wrong?” 

“Yes,” said Stella. 

“Anything I can put right?” 

qNos 

“Then you'd better go to bed,” said Ed-) 
ward Pollen. 

But he was looking at her. He had been 
looking at her, Stella suddenly realized, 


was seeing her. 
Not as a pretty woman, simply as a woman;} 
as his wife. Behind his brusqueness she felt 
the weight of a deep, husbandly concern, an} 
abiding care and responsibility, with which 
what she looked like had simply nothing what- 
ever to do. 
“But it isn’t serious,” said Stella uncertainly. 
She was glimpsing a future not, after all, 
insupportable. It was as much as she could 
achieve, just at the moment. Gratitude and 
content lay still a long way ahead. But she; 
glimpsed certain possibilities, and took a step} 
forward to meet them. To assuage her hus- 
band’s concern. 
“Tt isn’t really serious at all,”’ said Stella, } 
and went to bed. END| 


“I know you can fix it, you can fix anything ... but | want a new one!” 
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eee OD KEEP THE 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


ae of the most precious American 
sritages is the right to worship as 

please. But protecting our 
nerican heritages costs money — 
cause peace costs money. 


It takes money for strength to 
ep the peace. Money for science 


d education to help make peace 
ting. And money saved by indi- 
juals. 


Your Savings Bonds, as a direct 
yestment in your country, make 


u a Partner in strengthening 
nerica’s Peace Power. 





The chart below shows how the 
mds you buy will earn money for 
1. But the most important thing 
earn is peace. They help us 
p the things worth keeping. 


it over. Are you buying as 
ny Bonds as you might? 


HOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS GOAL 
WITH SERIES E BONDS 


(in just 8 years, 11 months) 


you ae | $2,500 | $5,000 | $10,000 


hweek, | g475 | $9.50 | $18.75 





is shows only a few examples. You 

save any sum, buying Bonds by 

’ayroll Savings or where you bank. 
tart your program now! 





ELP Pee eNGroOEN AREERICA’S PEACE POWER : 


MUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS | 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the magazine publishers of America. 
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“When I was thirteen I had a nervous 
breakdown. I’d come in from swimming and 
was sitting in the coffee shop talking to about 
ten boys I knew. Maybe I shouldn’t have been 
there in my bathing suit, but I was wearing a 
beach coat, and anyway I’d gone there that 
way many times before. Nobody minded. 

“Suddenly my mother came in—drunk as 
usual. She asked me for money. I used to give 
her money sometimes, but I didn’t like to, be- 
cause she only bought liquor with it. I had 
three dollars in the case with my sunglasses, 
but I told her I didn’t have any money. Then 
she shouted at me—‘trollop,’ ‘whore’; much 
worse names than that. And she grabbed for 
my glasses case. I started to grab back—and 
then it happened: I shook all over, and I got as 
stiff as a board and then I went into a coma.” 

When word of this got to the authorities, 
Jenny was placed with a guardian, a close 
family friend, and for a full undisturbed year 
she went to a Catholic boarding school. She 
loved it, although she was still “nervous.” 

When her aunt and uncle asked her to visit, 
the doctor said, ‘Jenny, you’ve had as much 
strain as you should ever have. If your rela- 
tives ask you to stay, well, you stay!” Her 
mother and father were separated again, and 
her mother was still drinking, so she decided 
on this move. 

“My deciding not to come home to mother 
was a terrible shock to her, but it was just 
what she needed. She finally stopped drinking. 
She really did. Now she’s married again to a 
very fine gentleman-and he’s a reformed alco- 
holic too. She came to see my graduation last 
month, and she was fine. I love her a lot.” 


Soon after she arrived at her aunt and 
uncle’s house, Jenny met Jay, who was seven- 
teen to her fourteen, and worked at the service 
station Jenny’s uncle owns. All that summer 
she also dated other boys, but in the fall, just 
as she entered her sophomore year, she began 


WHY DO THEY MARRY SO YOUNG? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 165 


going steady with Jay. A few weeks later, just 
after she celebrated her fifteenth birthday, Jay 
asked her to marry him. She said she would as 
soon as she turned sixteen. 

It was hard to wait, for the usual reason. 
“Not that Jay ever made it hard for me, but 
after all we were terribly in love and we wanted 
each other. But I kept remembering that my 
mother had told me, ‘Jenny, love is respect.’ 
Oh, we got awfully tired of saying “Better look 
at the picture’ or ‘Better go inside now,’ but 
somehow we managed. 


The destiny of any nation, at any 
given time, depends on the opinions 
of its young men under five and 
twenty. GOETHE 


“Then just before Thanksgiving we broke 
up. I thought I’d go crazy—Jay was the first 
person in my whole life who loved me more 
than he loved anybody else, the first person 
who really cared whether I lived or died. I 
couldn’t bear the idea of not belonging to him! 
Eight days later we drove to another state 
where you can get married when you’re four- 
teen if you have the consent of some grownup. 
My aunt and uncle went with us—they got 
married when they were only sixteen, so I guess 
it seemed all right to them.” 

Things went rather badly with fifteen-year- 
old Jenny for the first few months of marriage. 
She had an internal condition which needed 
treatment, and because of it intercourse was 
agony to her: a great deal of restraint and 
gentleness (which she recognizes) was required 
of Jay. The trouble has now cleared up and 
their relations are satisfactory. “Jay and I were 
talking about it in bed the other night, and 


laughing. We were saying that if we had gone 
ahead before we were married we probably 
never would have stayed together—it would 
have been so awful!” 

Their main problem, however, has been 
Jay’s father, an uneducated man who has seven 
children and yanks them one by one out of 
school when they are fourteen. Ever since Jay 
was taken out of school he had handed over 
his pay as a gas-station attendant to his father. 

“‘Jay’s father tried to run our lives for the 
first six months. He made us live with him and 
Jay’s mother and all the young children. It was 
a nightmare—trying to get adjusted to each 
other, and not having any money of our own 
and me trying to finish my sophomore year at 
high school. But at the beginning of summer 
Jay and I struck off on our own—he got a 
raise to $80 a week, and I got a job clerking 
which brings in another $33, after deductions, 
and we found this little house for rent. It’s in 
the wrong part of town, but it’s cheap. We 
still owe $200 on the television and a few hun- 
dred more on the car, and when we get these 
paid off we’re going to start saving for the 
down payment on our own home. 

“Lots of girls and boys I know aren’t ready 
to get married, but I think we were. I want my 
children to grow up in a family and a place 
that stays solid and still. I want them to be 
able to look at a house and say, ‘That’s going 
to be there for years and years.’ | want them 
to look at a tree, and say, ‘That tree is going 
to be there forever.’” 


Peggy is a tall, pretty blonde, with a childlike 
mouth which looks soft or petulant, depending 
on her mood. It was a Monday, and Peggy was 
at her mother’s house, using the washing ma- 
chine—Peggy and her husband Jim can't afford 
one of their own just yet. She is eighteen and 
has been married three months. 

“I loved school. | could be an A student if I 
just put my mind to it. The only thing was, as 
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Cover a hot casse- 
role (baked beans 
shown here) with 
Kraft De Luxe Slices, 
topped with ketchup 
in green pepper rings. 
Bake at 350° until 
cheese melts. 
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I got—grew—older, I sort of wished I had |} 
pretty things other girls had. | 

“Tt wasn’t that my family couldn’t aff 
them. Mother was just always too busy 
downtown shopping with me. Or mayb 
didn’t want to. She worked and she belo 
to a lot of clubs and played bridge a lot t 

“Still, I used to get along better wit 
than with my daddy. He and mother would) ® 
out all day, and I’d clean the house and 
dinner for them. But when they came hoi 
they never did appreciate anything I’d d 
and my daddy, he’d nag and nag and tel 
never did anything to help. I was alw 
worrying about my family, or not being qui 
like other kids. -_ 

“When I was in the seventh grade I used 
think, ‘Gee, if I were only in the ninth gr 
could run the school.’ You know how you dp! 
Well, it was around then I began noticing) ‘ 
boy in the ninth grade. He was so tall all 
handsome. and he kind of ran everything, thi 
I used to nearly faint when I saw him. He W i 
really the living end. 

“Well, when I was fifteen, in the tenth g 

my girl friend asked me over to meet a b 
she’d been going around with—and there j 
was! i 

“After that my girl friend and Jim and ay 
other boy and I used to go riding on then 
motorcycles—just the four of us together. ¥}’ 
had a lot of fun, but it didn’t mean anyt in 
But one afternoon Jim was in the car of som! 
friends which dropped me at my house. | 
next day he came around to see me, because #1 
finally knew where I lived. I sure was glad jf 
see him. We just sat and talked. The pho 
rang, and while I was talking on it I saw Jp 
write something on a piece of paper. After I ft 
ished I asked him what he’d written, but he sé 
he was too shy to tell me. So I got it away fi 
him, and it said he liked me and wished I'd ki 
him. I didn’t, but I was awfully happy he 
written it. ’ 


cheese 
flavor: 





These handy slices taste better than 
others you may find in the dairy case 
because Kraft uses really fine natural 
cheeses to make them. That's why they‘re 
called Kraft De Luxe Slices. 
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|‘From then on we just went around to- 
her. Jim used to come here in the evenings 
i we'd sit on the couch and talk, that’s all. 
wit my daddy and mother were usually out, 
¥ this neighborhood is just filthy about gos- 
§}. Especially an old teacher of mine who 
‘2s across the street: she always rid me— 
\\) de me—in school, and she kept right on when 
Ki@vas going with Jim. And even when we kept 
lJ: shades up and the lights on, so anybody 
ald see we weren’t doing anything bad! 
§)‘Of course it’s awfully hard not to. You 
jth want to so much. Sure, Jim used to get 
¢{§jsh with me now and then, but I’d always 
Windle it by saying, “Look at the television,’ or 
i/@mething. But once I thought ‘Oh, why not?’ 
id when we were parked at a drive-in movie I 
a) him go farther than he ever had before. He 
Wt his hands on my breasts. Then he stopped 
(iid said, ‘Aren’t you going to say I should 
wJpk at the picture?’ I realized it was up to me 
i stop him, he wanted me to. So I did. 
“Well, all this time the fighting was going on 
home, with my daddy criticizing me all the 
ne. Jim would comfort me and say, ‘It won’t 
| like this after we’re married.’ And little by 
itle it began to seem like marriage was the 
yst answer, no matter what it was like. 
i (“When I told my parents we wanted to get 
Qf arried my daddy was all cut up, but it 
emed as if my mother didn’t care much, one 
i§ay or the other. Jim’s parents were a long 
(ne in giving in. 
(}) “But one night I got sort of hysterical be- 
(Huse I wanted to get married so much, and 
i sisted on seeing Jim’s parents. They didn’t 
‘Py anything. But later on Jim and I were sit- 
)ng in a back bedroom, each on the edge of a 
yin bed, just talking. Jim’s father came by: 
§Vell, have you figured out what you’re going 
} live on?’ That’s how we knew they would 
ve their approval. It was terribly important, 
/§2cause you can’t marry till you’re twenty-one 
ithout your parents’ consent, and Jim was 
ist nineteen. So we set the wedding date for 
o weeks from then. 
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After we came back from our honeymoon 
Ie moved in with my parents. It was awfully 
ard. You know how it is—you want to be 
jone together when you’re first married. So 
Je started looking for apartments, but they 
ere all terribly expensive—$95 a month, and 
9. Then, we found a tiny house behind a big 
ouse—and only $65 a month! 

“Of course I thought that when I got mar- 

ed all my problems would be solved. Jim and 
{had gone around together for so long I 
hought we really knew each other. But I found 

t marriage was different, and so did Jim, I 

ess. He told me the other day that it’s taken 
jim three months just to get used to sleeping 
ha bed with someone else, and seeing another 
dothbrush beside his. 
| “We fought a lot at first. I think everybody 
ould hang up his own clothes, and Jim just 
rops his where they fall—expects his mother 

ill pick them up, I suppose! And there’s one 

hing just drives me crazy: he gets up at night 
or a glass of milk. I don’t "mind that, but our 
lasses have a hollow around the rim at the 
ottom, and he always leaves half an inch of 

nilk. I never can get it out when I come to wash 
!So I beg him and beg him to please rinse out 
he glass, but he never will. 

| “Well, we had a lot of fights about silly 
ings, and it used to be that when I got mad I’d 
st walk out and go home. Now, my mother 

ilways told me my marriage wouldn’t last. 

There I was, wanting to be told that I could 
ake a success of my marriage, and my 

nother was telling me I should get a divorce! I 

‘ell you, I think the worst thing in the world is 

i divorce. I’ll never never never get a divorce! 
“Tt was my daddy who gave me the most 
elp. He said to me, once when I'd left Jim, 

ow listen here, I’ve given and given and 
ziven until I couldn’t give any more, in my 
arriage. But then I gave some more. That’s 
hat marriage takes! Now I want you to get 
out of here and go back to Jim and give and 
zive and give until you can’t give any more. 

‘Then give some more!’ 

“Well, that’s what I did, and that’s what 
*m doing. Now I stay and talk to Jimwhen I’m 
nad. And sometimes I find out that I was 
rong too. For instance, I wanted to join the 

‘hot-rod club, but Jim said I’d have to choose 


between that and marriage. I thought about 
it, and decided I’d rather have Jim. 

“But really, we don’t have so many prob- 
lems. One of them is our debt—about $1000. 
But I'll get it paid off after I go to work. 

“Right now I’m taking double courses at 
summer school, so that I can get my diploma 
at the end of July. After we get out of debt 
Jim plans to go to college. But if he studies to 
be a civil engineer it will be at least five years, 
and I guess we shouldn’t have any children un- 
til he’s finished. We don’t plan to, but of course 
there are slips, and I wouldn’t mind too much. 

“Jim has given me more of a feeling of home 
and of belonging than I ever had in my life be- 


fore. I’m happier than I’ve ever been—in spite 
of our problems—and I wouldn’t change any- 
thing.” 


Marlene is a tall, lush blonde, fully developed 
Physically although she is only fifteen. Her easy 
poise is that of a far older woman, but in the 
shadows of her eyes a child seems to linger. 

“T hope you'll excuse this apartment, but 
you see I’m just living here with my girl friend 
until my husband comes back from overseas. I 
had another fight with my parents last week 
and I walked out on them. They know where | 
am and I hear that everybody is telling them 
they should make me come home, but so far 
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they haven’t come near me. They just don’t 
care, I guess. 

‘My father runs a shoe-repair store, and my 
mother works there, too, from nine in the 
morning till three or four in the afternoon. 
They were married when my mother was four- 
teen and my father was eighteen, so I guess 
they don’t think there’s anything so bad about 
me being married so young. 

“We never did anything much together as a 
family. My father goes off at eight in the morn- 
ing and comes home at six. Then he eats din- 
ner, but he’s always too tired to talk much. 
None of us ever talked at the table, it seemed 
like we didn’t have anything to say. 





Start with clean coffee maker, fresh coffee, fresh cold water. Use 
proper grind for maker. Measure and time carefully. Always use 
at least 34 of the capacity of any coffee maker. For each serving, 1 
standard coffee measure (2 level measuring tablespoons) to 34 
measuring cup (6 oz.) of water. 

PERCOLATOR: When perking starts, reduce heat. Perk gently 6 to 
8 minutes. Time carefully. 

DRIP: Pre-heat pot. Pour in measured amount of boiling water. 
Brewing should be complete in 4 to 6 minutes. Stir before serving. 
VACUUM: When water boils, reduce heat, insert upper bowl. Stir 
coffee and water and remove from heat. Coffee should remain in 
upper bowl no more than 3 minutes. 

CAUTION: Brewing too long makes coffee bitter. For weaker coffee, 
dilute after brewing according to above recipe. 

NOTE: If you use “instant,” vary the strength to suit your taste. 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU, 120 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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“But both my parents are awfully strict. I 
couldn’t have any dates until I was fourteen. 
Then they’d ask the name of the boy, and what 
he did, but they never seemed to have time to 
get to know him. They still hardly know 
Dick—my husband—at all. 

“Around the end of my freshman year, 
when I was still fourteen, I got engaged. But 
he went off to the Navy, and a little while later 
my girl friend’s boy friend introduced me to 
Dick. He was in the Army near here and he was 
grown up—almost twenty. Well, I thought he 
was wonderful and so we started going around 
together. I had to sneak out of the house be- 
cause my folks didn’t want me going steady. 

“We went together three months, and then 
he had to go away for two weeks on training. 
The night he got back we sat in his car and he 
asked me to marry him. I said yes right away. 

“We got married the next day by a justice of 
the peace about fifty miles from here, with my 
girl friend and her boy friend standing up for 
us. Then we went back to my girl friend’s 
house and talked about how we were going to 
get along—money and all that sort of thing. 
Then I had to go home. It wasn’t for two 
months that we got to have a wedding night 
together. But sex didn’t seem important be- 
cause we were always going around and having 
fun with a bunch of friends. 

“Of course I didn’t dare tell my parents 
about my marriage. But it sure was hard 
trying to make arrangements to be with Dick. 
I was going to school and I had to be home 
every night, so we never did get to spend a 
whole night together. 


Wer, it went on like that all fall and part 
of the winter. Then Dick went overseas. I 
didn’t cry till just the night before he left. He 
telephoned me from the port to say good-by, 
but I couldn’t really talk to him—my family 
was hanging around saying, ‘What does se 
want to call you for?’ 

“I was still going to school, and doing all 
right although I guess I don’t have the brains 
to do as good as my parents think I should. It 
just seemed as if my parents were ar me all the 


What a knack with a snack! And for party appeal, with any 





time. Then we had a big blowup. All this time 
my father had been saying that I had to work 
for my living, and he made me work at the 
shoe store. I didn’t mind too much, although 
I'd rather have had a job I got paid for. But a 
few weeks after Dick left there was to be a 
school picnic one afternoon and I wanted to 
go. My father said I couldn’t. So I walked out. 

“T packed my things and sent them to Dick’s 
mother, about five hundred miles from here. 
His parents knew about the marriage, and I'd 
been writing to them—they sounded like nice 
people. Then I got ona bus and went to them. 
They were wonderful. I went to school there 
and worked as a receptionist in the afternoons. 
After a week I wrote my parents and told 
them about the marriage and where I was. Of 
course I got terrible letters from them, telling 
me how angry they were. 

“But after eight weeks they came for me and 
drove me back home. And they were so nice— 
it was almost like a vacation. They never said 
anything about the marriage. Never. Not a 
word! They still haven’t. 

“Well, about six months went by. I finished 
my sophomore year. But graduation day we 
had another blowup. My girl friend and her 
mother didn’t have a ride, so I asked them to 
come along with us. I’d forgot that my girl 
friend’s mother is divorced and my father 
doesn’t like for me to see her. So he said he 
wouldn’t take them with us. I said I'd get a 
ride with someone else, and he said if I walked 
out I needn’t come back. So I walked out. 

“I stayed for two days at my girl friend’s 
house, then she and I found this little apart- 
ment for $65 a month. We’re sharing it until 
she gets married next month. Dick will be back 
ten days later. 

“I’m doing all right, so far. I get $137 allot- 
ment from Dick and that’s all I need. Dick’s 
got seven more months at the base here, and 
then he thinks we’ll move to the Northwest— 
he’s already been offered three jobs there. 
He’s an electrical engineer, | think. 

“I’m sure looking forward to us living to- 
gether like a real man and wife, the way we 
never have. Later on, I want a family. I’m not 


the all-round round cracker! 


sure what kind of home I want to have, but I 
know one thing: I don’t want it to be like the 
home I grew up in. That’s for sure! 

“It seems like I was never happy at all until 
I married Dick. He pays attention to me.” 


Sherry is a slim young lady with red hair, re- 
mote green eyes and a rather tight look around 
the mouth. She and her baby son live now with 
Sherry’s parents in the “good” part of town. 
Sherry is just eighteen. 

“TI was married when I was sixteen, and had 
a baby and a divorce when I was seventeen— 
all within less than a year. I don’t think I want 
to marry again for at least ten years, and then 
just to give my baby a father. But I’ll have to 
go around with a man for at least six years 
before Ill marry him! 

“‘We were both just too young. Please tell 
the other girls not to get married in their 
teens—they just don’t have the maturity for it. 
Even if you think you’re really, truly in love, 
it’s better to wait. At least that’s what I found. 

“T love my father—he’s quiet and under- 
standing and IJ think he’s a darling. And I love 
my mother too—we haven’t had a quarrel or 
even a cross word in more than three years. 
Maybe that was one of the troubles: I was too 
tied to my home; I kept being homesick even 
when I was living in my own home with my 
husband. Anyway, I had a happy home and I 
certainly didn’t marry to get away from it. 

‘““No, it was just Clark, and the way he kept 
after me until I decided I must be in love. I met 
him at the beginning of my sophomore year, 
when I was fifteen and he was a senior. He’s 
two years older than I am. 

“‘We dated some that winter, but it wasn’t 
until spring that I started going steady with 
him. We didn’t have any trouble with sex— 
not then. I guess he respected me. 

“In the fall he went away to another state to 
college, and my goodness, the telephone bills 
we piled up looked like telephone numbers, not 
bills! And he kept flying home to see me, and 
that ran into money too. 

“At Christmas we decided to get married. We 
talked it over and we both thought we were 
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grown up now and knew what we were di | 


ing. And I really thought I knew him y rT 
well—he’d been around our house all summ nt k 
long and whenever he was home. We planne . p 
that he’d come back and go to the college neg ” 
here, and Id finish high school and then gi 
college too. It all seemed very sensible 
could even work in his spare time to support} 
“So we went to our parents, and told they 
what we wanted to do, and then we all met 
a big group and talked it over. Of course the 
said we were too young and how did we kno 
it was really love, but finally they gave in. 
“Clark was even happier than I was. 
wanted to get away*from home. His fathell®@ 
died when he was thirteen, and his mothe} fy 
had to work to support the three children. Sh me 
had dates, too, so she wasn’t home much, ; 
“Well, we were married in a church ange 
had a lot of wedding presents. And then wi) ‘Tk 
settled down in a darling little house ig" 
mother had paid the down payment on for ust!" 
And right away, on our honeymoon, I g pi 
pregnant. We hadn’t wanted to have a babyy p 
right away, but something went wrong. ae wi 
“Right from the first Clark seemed tof 
change completely, and we started havit ep 
fights. Mostly about sex. He said I was cold if 
and I said he was oversexed. Once he even 
wanted to make love at lunchtime! 7 
“We tried talking our sex troubles over, 
and for a little while he'd be better. And onfme™ 
in a while, when he was gentle, I’d enjoy it 
But most of the time he’d want to do thing 
that were just so awful they’d make me sick 
Really sick. And then he’d get mad at me and 
call me names, and leave the house in the mid-#4 
dle of the night, and not come back for hours, P 
And all the time I was trying to take care of ful! 
the house and finish my junior year at school #8! 
and just being pregnant seemed to make me)pitl 
tired and cross all the time. ~ Ht 
“It went on that way most of the summer, pi 
Once he got so mad with me because I didn’t lth 
want to sleep with him that he knocked 
down. And one time he locked me out of t 
house in the rain. He said it was his house, an 
he could let me in or not as he chose. 
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‘Then he started going out until one or two 
the morning. Finally one night he told me 
t he’d been out with a girl and he’d made 
_ with her. He told me every little detail 
yut how he did it. That happened twice. 
One night when I was about seven months 
enant we had a terrible fight about the 
tial thing. Then he told me to get out—he 
#n’t want me any more. He told me to call 
‘@ mother and ask her to come get me. I was 
:(Mjing so I could hardly dial the number, but 
‘Jalled her. I was sure then that I’d never go 
sk to him, but the ; 


‘6 
i) 


tmorningI began - 
king about the. 
iby and how it 
juld need a father. 
Ihade up my mind 
| have to go back. 
‘The baby was 
rn in October, and 
» a while we were 
























































with other girls, 
id accused me of 


ain. But Iwas tired, 
iat with being upat 
ight with the baby 
much, and I wasn’t 
terested. And I still 
suldn’t bear to do 
those awful things 
wanted to do. 

“So we had an- 
. Finally 
+ said, ‘Get out of 
house. I never 
‘ant toseeyouagain. 
h want a divorce. 





iby and get out of 
re.’ Finally I saw 
Jat I had to go. 

“T didn’t see or 
kar from him for 
pout four days, and 
jen he began call- 
gmetocomehome. 
jut it was too late. 
d started to think, 
if he treats me this 
Jay, slapping me 
round, how will he 


ave a father, but 
‘ot a father like that. 
o I went downtown A 
ind filed for a di- st 
orce. 

_ “I managed to fin- 


‘raduate,and this fall 
/m going to college. 
want to be a history teacher. Mother takes 


Imost learning to walk! 

/ “Clark comes to see the baby every week or 
o, but I manage to be out when he comes. I 
ear he’s drinking heavily now, and not doing 
lery well at college, and I’m sorry for him. 
Sut I don’t want to see him. 

“T’ve just started going out on dates, and 
*ve been having fun. But I can tell you one 
i ing: I won’t get married again in a hurry!” 


Laura is a thin girl, with softly tumbled curls, 
irect blue eyes, and freckles. Her warm, wide 
mouth is often smiling, her voice is young and 
ager. Laura is seventeen. 

“Hank and I were married two months ago, 
nd I might as well tell you right away—we 
ad to get married. I’m four months pregnant 
ow. But we’re both terribly happy about the 


Part of the Zehner family. 


The rug wears out every two 
years.... They drink three gal- 
lons of milk aday.... They need 
a 4’x 10’ dining table. . . . Shoes 
cost $228 a year. ... She does 
18 tubs of laundry a week. ... 
They eat three loaves of bread 
a day. .. . And on Christmas 
morning the 13 little Zehners 
of Fulton, Missouri, slip down- 
stairs to a living room that 
looks like Toyland itself. 


THE MORE 
THE MERRIER 
THE CHRISTMAS 


By BETTY COE SPICER 


in the December Journal 





are of the baby, and he’s doing fine—he’s . 


baby, and we were planning to get married 
next January anyway, when Hank gets out 
of the Army. And we’re both so happy to- 
gether that we’ve decided we’re glad it hap- 
pened the way it did—we would have been 
miserable if we’d had to wait a whole year.” 

Laura grew up in a very close family. Her 
father is a salesman. Her mother is ‘“‘full of 
fun, just wonderful. There’s nothing my 
brothers and sister can’t talk over with her. 
I had a perfectly normal childhood, happier 
than most, I guess. I was even a Girl Scout! 

“But when I got to 
high school I didn’t 
like it much. It was 
full of cliques—rich 
giwls who were snob- 
bish and set the fash- 
ions in school. Of 
course I had my own 
friends, and I was 
fairly popular, so it 
was all right. I did 
well in my studies, 
English especially. I 
like art, too, and 
sometimes I do some 
sketching. Maybe 
when the baby’s big 
enough I could go to 
commercial-art 
school. I still have 
one more yearofhigh 
school to finish, and 
someday I’d like to 
do that too. 

“T met Hank last 
November, just after 
the beginning of my 
junior year. He was 
stationed at an Army 
base near here. 

“We began going 
steady in December. 
That is, he gave me 
his ring and we 
agreed not to date 
anyone else. He’d 
been married and di- 
vorced—he’s four 
years older than I 
am—but he ex- 
plained to me that it 
was just one of those 
impulsive teen-age 
things, and that he 
didn’t think he ever 
had really loved her. 
So I didn’t care. I 
was pretty sure | 
loved him by this 
time. I’m not like 
some of these girls 
who go steady for a 
week with one boy, 
and change to an- 
other boy the next 
week! 

“Mother had al- 
ways told me about 
+ sex—there was noth- 

A ing she and my sis- 
ter and I couldn’t 
talk about. Anyway, 
she’d told me not to 
let boys do anything, 
and that they lost 
respect fora girl who 
let them have sexual intercourse. She’d warned 
me about it over and over again—and she kept 
a pretty close watch on Hank and me. For 
instance, if we went to a movie, she’d want 
to know when it let out and figure out when I 
should be home. 

“But when you’re in love you don’t think 
about your mother’s warnings. Somehow your 
love is so big that whether or not you have in- 
tercourse doesn’t seem important. I managed 
to hold off for almost two months, but on 
February first I gave in. It just was impossible 
not to. It never happened again until after we 
were married. Because suddenly I got scared— 
I was pretty sure I was pregnant. It was a ter- 
rible time—I lost weight and stayed awake half 
the night, worrying. So did Hank. 

“Finally we realized that we couldn’t put it 
off any more. My sister and I had always told 
each other everything, so one Sunday I told 
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her. She was pretty shocked, but she told me 
not to worry. The next morning she stayed 
home from school, and while I was out of the 
house meeting Hank, she sort of prepared my 
mother. But my mother, she’s smart, and by 
the time Hank and I came in she seemed to 
know all about it. She just sat down calmly 
and began to talk about when we should get 
married. That was a Monday, and we all de- 
cided that the next Saturday would be the 
best—sooner the better! 

“That night my father telephoned to find 
out how my mother was feeling—she hadn’t 
been very well. She told him that Hank and I 
were getting married Saturday. ‘I only want to 


Simple good taste and good planning 
make this house an exceptional value. 


ask one question,’ he said. ‘Do they have to?’ 
‘Yes,’ said my mother. ‘All right,’ said my 
father. And he’s never suggested in any way to 
me since then that he knew we had to get mar- 
ried. He just treated me like a favorite daugh- 
ter and a bride, and now like a mother-to-be. 
He’s just wonderful. 

“Everything has been just fine with us. Our 
sex life is just perfect. And we get along beau- 
tifully with my family—lI just love to cook a 
big dinner and have them over. 

“The money seems to be working out too. 
We had $200 saved up when we got married, 
and Hank gets about $203 a month from the 
Army, counting my allotment. After two 


weeks of living with my parents we found an 
apartment for $95 a month. We can live easily 
on the rest, and every payday we try to save 
$10 or $20. Sometimes Hank teases me by 
saying that he only got married so that he 
could save money by staying home instead of 
taking me_out on dates! We don’t have a car, 
but buses run near the apartment. And mother 
gave us an old television set of theirs, so we 
don’t have that to pay for. 

“In January, when Hank gets out of the 
Army, we’re going to move back to the state 
where he grew up. He has a job with an oil 
company already waiting for him. I know I'll 
miss my family a lot, but after all they can 
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from sudden rains and summer sun. 


This house works well. The roomy entry hall has access from the ga- 
rage, and one can go easily from it to any room in the house. Living 
areas are secluded and accessible to the protected terrace behind the 
house. Bedrooms are elevated for privacy and ventilation, andthe game 
room makes a natural stop when the children stream in after school. 
For entertaining, the long living/dining room has a spacious feel and 
its in-line arrangement allows the dining area to expand as needed. Chil- 
dren have a place of their own to pursue separate interests. 

Note the details: plenty of kitchen counter with a good work pattern; 
tubs set in alcoves, not under drafty windows; the perforated brick wall 


which lends charm to the terrace. 


Cost with average equipment and finish: $21,000 to $26,000 


This split-level house is an ideal scheme for a lot which slopes up from 
the street. It is a compact, buildable house whose beauty derives hap- 
pily from pleasant proportion, quality materials, and no-nonsense de- 
tailing which makes it obvious that good houses need yery little orna- 
mentation. Note how the brick walls define the lower-level living areas. 
The roof overhang and cantilevered second floor shelter windows below 
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come see me, and we'll visit them on vyaca- 
tions. And I’ll have the baby, and later on J] 
hope two more children. I don’t care where J 
live, as long as I’m with Hank, and he’ 
happy. After all, he’s the one I have to thinl 
of now: he’s my husband.” 


Phyllis is a tall girl, a little heavy but we, 
built. While she talks, curled up in shorts on th 
living-room couch in her father’s comfortable 
home, she runs nervous fingers through long¥ 
brown hair. Her eyes are hazel, and seem to b 
perpetually puzzled. Phyllis is eighteen. 

“T’ve been married fifteen months and m 
husband and I had just five days together be- 
fore he went overseas. Now I’m going to get g 
divorce. My mother and father think it would 
be best for me and I guess they know. I’m the} 
only child, and they’ve always adored me. 

“My father is an architect, and pretty im- 
portant in this town. I like him a lot, although 
he whipped me until I was thirteen. And he 
wouldn’t let me have any dates with boys until 
I was fifteen. But I always liked my parents 
and my home all right. It was school I hated! 

“It seemed like—as if—all I wanted to do 
was go around with my girl friends and havé 
fun. I had dates and I was popular enough, bu 
still I hated school even though I planned to 
finish. I even wanted to go on to college—for 
all the fun and friends and all that. j 

“Then I met Mac. He was in the Army, 
stationed at the base near here, and I met him | 
at a dance. He was twenty-one, and I was six- 
teen, so I thought he was grown up. 

“It was in November, just after the begin- 
ning of my junior year, and we began going 
steady right away. Around Christmas we got 
engaged, but we were going to wait until I 
finished school. We would have, too—except 
that I thought I was pregnant. i 

“Tt happened the first time after a Christmas 
dance at school. Of course there was a lot of | 
drinking, and, well, with the liquor and all, 
and thinking I was really in love with Mac, 
and the automobile right there, it just seemed | 
impossible not to. Mae said afterward that I | 
wasn’t a virgin, but I was. | 

“T tried not to, after that—but it seems as if. 
there’s nothing else to do in this town after | 
you’ve seen all the movies. So it happened a | 
few more times. In his car, of course. I think } 
it’s cheap to go to a motel! ; 


I February Mac was assigned overseas, | 
and given a home leave back East. He hadn’t 
been gone but a few days when I realized that 
my period was late. I began getting scared and ' 
a week later I went to a stupid doctor who told 
me I was pregnant. I wrote Mac all about it, 
and he sent me the money to come East. Then 
I told my parents I was going to see Mac off, | 
and before they could really think about it I 
was on a train. 

“Well, two days after I arrived at his town | 
I had my period—I wasn’t pregnant at all. But 
just the same, we decided to get married. We 
had five days together, mostly at his mother’s © 
house. After that he left. 

““He wanted me to live with his parents. His 
father is a construction worker and Mac is 
always making cracks about my fine family, 
and thinking I’m stuck up just because my 
father’s an architect. So I tried to fit in, but 
somehow it never worked. His father’s an 
alcoholic. His mother kept telling me Vd | 
taken her son away from her, and things like 
that. He’s a real mamma’s boy. I was so un- © 
happy I gained forty-five pounds in the four — 
months I was there. I’ve taken off twenty-five — 
since. 

“Then I found out I was pregnant, really 
truly pregnant. I wrote Mac and he wrote back | 
I should get rid of it. I don’t know why, he just | 
did. I didn’t really want the baby either— | 
I was so unhappy with his folks. So I did things | 
I'd been told not to do, like going swimming. 
And I went riding on a roller coaster several 
times. Then I began to have a miscarriage, and 
the doctor sent me to a hospital. I was there a 
week, then my parents came to get me, and 
took me home. I was certainly glad to see 
them! 

“The reason I’m getting a divorce is that I 
just don’t think I love Mac any more. He’s | 
written me some awful letters, and he sounds — 
worse and worse. Last Christmas he wrote me 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 178 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 176 
all about a barmaid he was going out with 
over there. 

“So after Christmas I began going out with 
other boys. My parents didn’t want me to, be- 
cause this is a gossipy town and they don’t 
want me to hurt my reputation. But I don’t 
care what other people say—let them talk! 
Only I don’t want to hurt my father. 

“Well . . . it’s hard to tell the rest. There’s 
this one boy—he’s a doll. And . . . well, one 


night I drank a can of beer in the car with 
him, and it happened again. Only that once, 
really. I just couldn’t help it. After ail, girls 
want it just as much as boys do, don’t they? 


step lightly... 
step spritely ... 
in shoes so soft 


they’re heaven to wear 


4% 


“That was just a couple of weeks ago. But 
ever since, I’ve lain awake at night feeling 
guilty and terrible. What if I should get preg- 
nant again? He says he wants to marry me, but 
I don’t know if he really does. And anyway, I 
haven’t even begun my divorce yet, and it 
would be too late. Honestly, I don’t know 
what I'd do. 

““Mac’s due home in three or four months 
and sometimes I think I ought to wait about 
the divorce until I see him—maybe I'll find 
out I still love him. But whether I do or not, 
if I were still married I’d sleep with him. And 
then what would happen if I got pregnant, 
and still wanted a divorce? But if I divorced 
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him now, and he came back and I saw him, 
I'd probably let him make love to me anyway, 
and then what would happen if I got pregnant? 

“My girl friends and I talk about this sex 
business a lot. It seems as if everybody we 
know is getting pregnant, or at least getting a 
reputation for sleeping with boys.” 

Phyllis’ voice trailed off into melancholy 
silence. She lit a cigarette and stared out the 
window. 

‘““Well,”’ she said finally, “‘my folks are moy- 
ing to another state soon. I can enter high 
school there and nobody will know I’ve been 
married—so I won’t seem so different to the 
other girls and their mothers won’t keep them 
away from me the way they do here. Then I 
can begin my life again.” 

She stubbed out the cigarette moodily. 
“That is, if ’m not pregnant,”’ she said. 


Barbara is tiny and softly rounded, with 
sparkling black eyes and a shining cap of black 
hair. She wore black 
toreador pants and a 
white maternity smock 
with pink polka dots. Her 
home, like Barbara, was 
immaculate. 

Barbara tells everyone 
that she and Paul were 
secretly married on her 
seventeenth birthday, 
and that she became 
pregnant a month after 
the wedding. 

But to the interviewer 
she said, “Oh, heck. As 
long as you’re not going 
to use my real name I 
guess I'll tell the truth. 
I was pregnant when I 
got married. 

“The thing was, I was 
nearly five months preg- 
nant and I didn’t know 
it. We really hadn’t done 
anything wrong. That 
is—we never had inter- 
course. But of course 
we'd played around a 
lot, pretty close and all 
that. But I never 
dreamed it could make 
me pregnant unless we 
went the whole way! 


full armor, 


loneliness; 


and find 


that came 


altar. 


“Anyway, I began 
thinking something trust together 
must be wrong, and And know that love bears no 


finally I told my mother 
I wasn’t feeling well. 
The next week she took 
me to a doctor. 

“‘Well, the doctor took 
my medical history. 
Then he examined me, and pretty soon I saw 
him raise his eyebrows. 

***Got a boy friend, Barbara?’ he asked me. 
I said yes, and I told him all about Paul. 

“Does he want to marry you, Barbara?’ he 
asked. I said yes. 

““Well, Barbara,’ he said gently, ‘I want 
you to take this the best way you can. You are 
at least four and a half months pregnant.’ 

“TI cried and cried. Just remembering it 
makes me cry now. I can’t help it when I think 
how much trouble and sadness I brought to 
my parents. And what about my baby? Do 
you think I should ever tell him? No, of course 
not. But sometimes I wonder what I'd do if he 
ever found out. 


Anyway, I told the doctor we never had 
had intercourse, so how could I be pregnant? 
And he explained to me that we were both so 
young and healthy, and that when the seed 
gets close enough it could happen. Then he 
told me to ask my father to come see him and 
he’d tell him about Paul and me. I thought we 
should just run away, but the doctor said we 
should tell our parents. 

““*Never forget, Barbara,’ he said, ‘it isn’t 
the mistakes you make that matter. It’s what 
you do with them afterward.’ 

“T rushed home and telephoned Paul and 
told him. He started crying, and for a while 
we both cried together over the phone. Then 
we pulled ourselves together. ‘I'll marry you 
right away, honey,’ he promised me. 


TO ThE LOVER 


By ROBERT L. HAYDEN 


When each day comes before us 
like a knight, 
Uncompromising and dressed in 


When darkness brings only a 
windowless castle 


Filled with the hollow echoes of 
Then let us turn one to the other 


Again the joy within the vast 
chambers of life. 


Seek not for a shield nor a lance 
to do battle, 


But look for the eternal gift 
To us in that hour before God’s 
Look for the warmth of giving 


without measure, 
For the delight in our eternal 


arms to the lover. 
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“The next day my father went to see the 
doctor. When he came out he was crying, and 
then we cried together. After that we told 
my mother, and she took it pretty well, al-— 
though later on she began talking filthy, as if 
we had done terrible wicked things. ) 

“His parents were worse. They wanted us pm 
to find some way out, but it was too late and 
anyway Paul wanted to marry me. His father’s 
a reformed alcoholic and a tyrant, and his 
mother works a lot of the time—Paul hated 
his home and wanted to get away anyway. 


One Sunday we drove to a town about a 
hundred miles from here, and were married 
by a Presbyterian minister. My father and 
mother and Paul’s mother came with us. 

“We had our wedding night in a hotel—the 
first time we had ever been in a hotel or a bed 
together. But we never did have satisfactory 
relations until the baby was six months old. 
Once, during the month before the baby was | 
born, I founda magazine - 
of Paul’s with pictures 
of naked women in it. 
Icried and cried because 
I realized how hard it 
must be for him to be 
faithful to me. That 
night I showed him the 
magazine and we talked 
out a lot of things to- 
gether, and that helped. 

“A few months after 
the baby was born we 
sent off for one of those 
sex books. Nothing 
dirty, but really helpful 
information written by 
doctors and_ psychia- 
trists. My mother had 
never told me anything, 
so I really learned a lot- 
from that book. So did 
Paul. Now everything is 
wonderful. 

“Except I’m pregnant 
again—six months. I 
don’t care—it’s nice to 
have children young; 
when they’re grown up 
Tl still have plenty of 
time to start a career if I 
want to. 

“But I do wish Id 
been able to finish high 
school. I finished out 
my sophomore year in 
May, and the next Octo- 
ber the baby was born. 
I stayed with him until 
he was almost a year 
old, and then I entered 
junior year. Mother 
took care of him all day; but he began getting 
mixed up about where he belonged, and the 
doctor said I should quit school and just take 
care of the baby. So I did, after I'd only been 
there about four weeks. 

“Still, it’s harder on Paul. He had to quit 
college when the baby came, and now he’s 
working as a sign painter to support us. He’s 
wonderful at mathematics and engineering 
drawing—much too good to be a sign painter 
all his life! 

“The only problem is our parents—that’s 
the only thing we fight about. My mother’s 
always calling up and telling me I’m doing 
everything wrong with Peter—that’s my boy. 
And she talked terribly about Paul until I 
told her I wouldn’t see her any more until she 
stopped. So she’s pretty much stopped, but 
I know she still wishes I’d leave him. But I 
don’t want to leave him. I love him, and he 
loves me. 

““Maybe we wouldn’t have gotten married 
so soon if I hadn’t gotten pregnant, but we 
would have sooner or later. 

“Paul makes me happy in a way I was never 
happy before. He’s something to hang on to, 
something to make life worth living, in a way 
that high schools and colleges and fraternities 
and sororities never could. He’s rea/, and he 
loves me. 

“When I think about it, though, I guess 
maybe it would be better to finish high school 
before you get married. But what are you 
going to do about sex?” END 
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humiliate me before the youngsters 
fly to get even for that previous 
el of ours. It seemed cheap and petty 
‘im, the kind of trick my father would 
. Duff talks everlastingly about how he 
s to be the boss of our family and make 
ecisions—he is almost as poorly equipped 
‘hat line as father—and I thought his 
shness about my gift was a definite sign of 
ildish character. However, for the young- 
’ sakes I kept my sentiments to myself. 
\t bedtime that evening, at the end of a 
breaking day—I cooked two turkeys and 
‘seventeen relatives and a dozen stray 
ids—I was feeling far from friendly to- 
Duff. When he tried to make love to me 
buldn’t have chosen a worse occasion. His 
sense of timing was typical. If it’s late at 


rous mood. To be strictly honest, al- 
gh I enjoy a good-night kiss I am not too 
about the sexual side of marriage. Well, 

ed my back on Duff, intending to go to 


)rdinarily he reacts to such refusals with 
3 and silence. This time he went into a 
| of rage—he sounded exactly like Donald 
ik—and treated me to a regular tirade. I 
described as being a miserable, know- 
‘ing wife, dictatorial and mean, with no 
brstanding of men and no sympathy for 
needs of a husband. What I should do, 
‘announced, was consult a marriage coun- 
‘and find out what was wrong with me as 
fe and a woman. Maybe I don’t under- 
1 men in general, but I do understand a 
hings about Duff. If Duff offers me an as- 
tablet, I can be sure he has a headache. 
hands me a sweater when I’m sweltering, 
ow he has a chill. His asking why I’m 
ous when I’m calm as a clam is a tip-off 
he’s tense himself. Anyhow, I realized 
must have been seeing a counselor with- 
y knowledge. Somebody else had been 
sing him how to behave around the house. 
took me several weeks to worm out the 
n, but finally Duff admitted he was going 
le American Institute of Family Relations 
jarn how to improve his personality, im- 
e his business and improve our marriage. 
r his confession, I decided I should call at 
stitute myself. Personally, I am doubtful 
Duff’s losing his temper and breaking a 
, heglecting to remember me at Christ- 
yelling and slamming doors will improve 
'r his personality or our marriage. Further- 
2, I don’t think my personality is in need 
provement. I’m satisfied with myself as I 
but if it will make Duff happy I’m willing 
ring along and take your psychological 
and listen to your advice. 


my opinion, the best way for Duff and 
to improve our marriage is for him to 
ip himself and earn enough money to sup- 
‘the family. His income goes up and down 
an elevator, depending on the state of his 
th and willingness to apply himself. Year 
re last he earned eleven thousand dollars 
ialary and commissions. Last year he 
aked through on less than six thousand. 
ake matters worse, all my sheets and 
ls wore out at once and moths got in the 
leting, so I had to replace both the carpet 
linens in one fell swoop. Then, too, I had 
rder a new batch of photographs of the 
lren, an annual event with us, and the 
Tes were more expensive than I counted 
Duff was so miffed by that expenditure he 
ed I cancel all my charge accounts. 

"Il admit I’m no wizard at budgeting, but 
is worse. Last summer he put in fourteen- 
days to earna hundred dollars to waste on 
ing trip with a bunch of men. But he took 
» offense when I asked him to earn a sec- 
hundred dollars to cover a vacation for 
hildren and me. For several years he has 
da thousand dollars in income taxes, and 
uldn’t afford that fishing trip. The money 
ild have been applied to his tax bill. Internal 
enue agents are always breathing down his 
writing and telephoning regularly. His 
d of their calls and their interviews usu- 


CAN THIS MARRIAGE BE SAVED? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70 


ally knocks him out for a week. He collapses 
with a headache or a stomach upset, and of 
course the illnesses cut down still further the 
time he spends in selling insurance. 

“If Duff would listen to me I could tell him 
how to increase his sales and his income in a 
hurry. For one thing, he should visit more 
people. If he calls on a dozen prospects a 
week, it’s a banner week. He becomes discour- 
aged at the first turndown, ignores the rest of 
his list, comes home and crawls into bed. He 
takes refusals personally and is so easily in- 
sulted it’s pitiful. He sends out several thou- 
sand form letters a month—I do the stenciling 
and reproducing for him—and if one rude, un- 
pleasant person replies, demanding to be re- 
moved from the mailing list, Duff is absolutely 
sunk. Then he’s too miserable to work. 


Fittes loom like mountains in his mind. If 
I’m slow unlocking the door for him in the 
evening, his feelings are hurt. If he asks me to 
fetch the evening paper and I stop a minute in 
the yard to gossip with my neighbor, he feels 
injured. Last night I didn’t hand him the salt 
quickly enough—I was busy dishing up des- 
sert—and he blew his top. He declared I was 
holding out the salt on him in order to show the 
youngsters I didn’t consider their father worth 
waiting on. One morning, several months ago, 
the Venetian blinds in our dining area weren’t 
adjusted to his satisfaction—he claims the light 
hurts his eyes, which is ridiculous—and he 
wouldn’t wait for Ralph to squeeze around the 
table and rearrange the slats. He left the house 
without his breakfast. 

*“‘Not long after, his mother paid us a visit. 
My mother-in-law dislikes me heartily—she 
doesn’t think I’m good enough to be a mem- 
ber of her top-drawer family—and I’m not 
exactly crazy about her. However, I was de- 
lighted by her visit. She is a brilliant career 
woman, one of the star insurance agents in the 
whole state of New York, and I hoped she 
might be able to pull Duff out of the dumps 
and set his feet on the right track. At the time 
there was a contest among all the salesmen in 
his local branch and he was eager to win the 
prize and be sent to the national convention. 

“Well, he and his mother worked out a plan 
of driving around the better neighborhoods 
and collecting the names and addresses of up- 
per-income homeowners. One of Duff’s weak- 
nesses as a salesman is trying to sell insurance 
to poor people who already have all the obli- 
gations they can carry, while he slights the 
well-heeled folks. Both his mother and I 
pointed out this mistake to him and by the 
time her visit was over he was provided with a 
list of important prospects. He called on a few 
of the plush homes, not many; he made sey- 
eral sales—ten-thousand-dollar policies in- 
stead of thousand-dollar policies. But he 
turned the major part of his hard-collected 
list of names over to another salesman in 
the company; he then was disappointed when 
that salesman won the trip to the convention. 

“In dealing with the public Duff is as much 
of a mouse and trouble borrower as my fa- 
ther. Father won’t drive twenty miles to the 
shopping center back home in Vermont for 
fear there might be a wreck on the road or he 
may not find a parking place. If it weren’t for 
mother, I know my four brothers and I would 
still be stuck back there in the tacky mountain 
town where we grew up. 

“Mother was determined the five of us 
should see the world and amount to some- 
thing and she succeeded in spite of father. 
When I was a small girl mother had our cot- 
tage enlarged so she could take in summer 
boarders from New York City—they were 
mostly actors—and she saved all the money 
possible so my brothers and I could get away 
from our town and go to college. Father 
blocked her in every way possible. One July he 
waited until mother had thoroughly cleaned 
and vacuumed the living room for the Satur- 
day-night party and then he dragged in his 
tire chains and mended them and got grease 
on everything. His explanation was that his 
workshop in the barn was too hot, but the ex- 
cuse was thin; he didn’t need tire chains until 
the first snowfall. 
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Now! Discover Instant Way to Color Hair 


with GLO-PUFF Push Button Dispenser! 





Glo-Puff is not a dye, spray 
or rinse. Just wash your hair, 
and towel dry. Then puff 
foamy Glo-Puff on a brush. 


New Hair Coloring 


@ Banish forever the mess and fuss of drippy rinses 
and sprays. Just puff foamy Glo-Puff on your brush 
from the handy push button dispenser, then brush it 
through your hair. Instantly you have alive, natural- 
looking color. Washes out with each shampoo. 


Glo-Puff covers every strand of hair with glowing 
vibrant color—and there is absolutely no “rub off”, 
What’s more, Glo-Puff conditions as it colors — gives 
your hair new body to hold its set. Ask for a Glo-Puff 
color application at your favorite beauty salon. Get 
Glo-Puff at your drug or department store for home 


use between appointments. 


12 GLORIOUS SHADES 


Starlight Silver Honey Blond 
Slate Gray Golden Blond 
Dusky Silver Flaming Red 

Charcoal Gray Copper 


WHY NOT EARN MORE? 


You can easily earn extra money by selling 
magazine subscriptions in your free time. 
Thousands of our representatives made their 
start by asking for our generous commission 
offer. No obligation. Address a postal today! 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
438 Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


Clinically proved 


More 
effective 
than pure 

lanolin 


in treatment and prevention of 


moisture-starved 
skin 


Just one drop of this “fluid” skin 
softener gives instant, soothing re- 


lief to rough, chapped hands or 
face. At toilet goods counters. 


pre 
Campana « 


Italian | 





Simply brush Glo- Puff 
through and you’re ready to 
set. Glo- Puff is wonderful 
for gray or streaked hair. 


Discovery Gives You the 
Exact Shade You Want Instantly! 








See your hair shining—lus- 
trous—alive with vibrant 
color. Glo- Puff washes out 
with each shampoo. 





Light Brown 
Medium Brown 
Dark Brown 
Black 


ATED En pee 


HOUSEWIVES WANTED! No Experience Nec 
essary, $5 hour easy in spare time. Endless 
demand for lovely original Cake Decorations 
and luscious Professional Candy for Xmas, 
Easter, Weddings, Parties, all holidays and 
occasions. WE SHOW YOU HOW to turn your & 
kitchen into a gold mine, start your own busi- fy 
ness small, grow big! No capital required, no F 
age, educational limits. Big Money from clubs, 
churches, business firms, parties, weddings, 
birthdays. WRITE FOR FREE FACTS on com- 
plete home instruction. Candy & Cake, 


Dept. 201, Fallbrook, Calif. 


$1.95 plus tax 
15 to 20 applications 


Neca) Not Keep You Prom Having 


Zits 


See the new 

Super Extra-Sheer 

Bell-Horn Tropical 

Weight Elastic Stockings 

at all Department, Surgical and 


: Drug Stores. Tropical W eight Stock- 


ings are the sheerest made, with the 
complete support only rubber can give. 


= 

| BELL-HORN 

| TROPICAL WEIGHT 

ELASTIC HOSIERY 

| Bell-Horn, 451 N. 3rd St., Phila. 23, Pa. 
Send FREE BOOKLET: VARICOSE VEINS 

| Name 

| Address 


NEW! 70 ga. Seamless SPUN MIST Nylon Elastic Stockings 
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““Mother always told my brothers and me to 
pay no attention to father and to disregard his 
lack of ambition, just as I tell my youngsters 
to steer clear of Duff when he is in one of his 
moods. Mother inspired my brothers and me 
by constantly reminding us of the worthless- 
ness of our town. I didn’t get to college, but 
my youngest brother and I did escape from 
Vermont and get to California in a beat-up 
jalopy. It was through Ben, my brother, that I 
met Duff. Ben joined the Y.M.C.A. to meet 
respectable, ambitious people, and Duff was 
taking boxing lessons there. I fell in love with 
Duff almost at once and my main reason was 
he seemed completely different from father. 








choice of a variety of styles 


Modern, Transitional and Provincial. Complete selection of hands 


PIANOS - ORGANS 





ALSO BUILT BY BALDWIN: THE 


Pe So rChris 


BALDWIN GRAND PIANO, THE HAMILTON 


“For one thing, Duff is a college graduate 
and he was handsome and more than six feet 
tall. Father—mother, who is large, calls him 
Shrimpy—is only five feet seven. For another 
thing, Duff seemed to me a marvel of com- 
petence and masculinity. I was nineteen and he 
was thirty. We met in April on a camping trip 
sponsored by the Y. Duff knew how to pitch 
our tent, how to build a fire, how to follow the 
trails. One night in May several weeks after 
the trip he suddenly asked when I wanted to 
marry him. I suspected he was joking, but I 
turned his joke into a serious proposal. 

*“Duff and I were married that June. I soon 
changed my original impression of him. He 


BUILT BY 


BALDWIN 


whined because I helped my brother Ben 
financially, although I was also working and 
earning. He complained of my housekeeping, 
but objected if I asked him to wash the bath- 
tub after he bathed or to shift his chair so I 
could use the vacuum cleaner. The only way I 
could ever hear one of my radio programs— 
Duff doesn’t like dramas—was to switch off 
the dry-as-dust news commentator he was in- 
variably listening to. It was virtually impos- 
sible to compel him to dry the dishes. He did 
scrub the kitchen floor for me. 

““He was proud as Punch when Ralph was 
born, but flatly refused to change the baby’s 
diapers. It was a Caesarean birth and mother 
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tmas... for a lifetime 


An Acrosonic Piano is a gift to grow with... a piano 

that responds to a child’s touch with the rich full tone 
that makes learning a pleasure. Young hands appreciate its 
quick response and lively action—so much like its 
big-brother Baldwin Grand. And’small wonder! 

The Acrosonic is designed by the same Baldwin craftsmen. 


Only violin-quality spruce is used in sounding boards. 
Only clearest rock maple goes into 
As many as nine different precious woods may be 
used in a single instrument! 


the tone bridges. 


In every way, you will find the small extra investment in a 
fine piano more than justified in the Acrosonic by Baldwin. 


THE PARENTS PRIMER—Valuable new book tells you how, 
when and why to start your child at the piano and 
keep him interested . . . describes the best psychological 
approach, new teaching methods. A teacher-approved 
guide to piano education. Just write The Baldwin 


Piano Company, Bldg. 3B, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PIANO. BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC ORGANS 
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came to look after me, but she wasn’t ove 
strong herself. When Duff assisted her with f 
laundry, he was grudging about it. He yf 
pleasant about mixing the formula—Ral. 
was colicky and we had to change his formi: 
nine different times—but he wouldn't 
and feed the baby for fear of an accident. J) 
“Duff can be co-operative and very sw§, 
when he wants to be. We moved to our pip 
ent home when Ralph was ten months old. 
didn’t lift a finger with the packing, but spi 
the whole day at a girl friend’s house. Ty, 
evening the baby and I walked into an ordeif, 
completely unpacked place—there was 
mula in the refrigerator, supper on the tat, 
the pictures were hung, books were on §. 
shelves, and so on. Duff had done it all. , 
“T only wish he would be as co-operath, 
nowadays. I have low blood pressure and fL 
wretched in the morning, and between 4 
turmoil of the children and Duff’s clamo: 5 
for attention, my life is hardly worth liviif,; 
Sometimes the mere thought of the mo 
ing rush is just too much for me, and I try, 
stay in bed and let him cope. More likely th. 
not he comes along and jerks off my blanké}, 
“T think he could profit by using that kh ¢ 
in the morning to become really acquaini; 
with our children. Duff is fond of our yout, 
sters on the surface, but he side-steps conti, 
with us as a family. In the evenings he gu}, 
his supper and then goes to bed or goes out|. 
make calls. If Ralph and Mary try to tell hj}. 
something, he is brusque and preoccupied. ¢ . 
the weekends he refuses to visit places the ¢ . 
dren find interesting. According to him, t}. 
beach is too hot, the amusement parks are ft}, 
noisy, the picnic grounds are too crowded, a 
so on. So he feels justified in settling do} 
with a book. Weekends he uses our home | } 
a public library. ; 
“Still and all, I don’t expect perfection frij . 
Duff. I guess our marriage is probably as sai. 
factory as most marriages—except on #)_ 
financial side.” _ 


Duff tells his side: ' 


“My great fear is that Lena will eventua ; 
reduce me to the lowly position occupied } 
her own father,” said thirty-nine-year-ch, 
Duff, a tall, thin man with a deeply furrows, 
brow and intelligent but unhappy eyes. “*N} 
father-in-law is a nice guy, who is scorned |, 
his children and treated like a galley slave 
his Amazonian wife, a woman six feet & 
weighing nearly three hundred pounds. 

“Lena won't admit that she handicaps alk, 
demeans me in much the same way that hh 
whole family demeans her father. She has ii 
respect for my manhood and shows it befog. 
our youngsters and everybody else. Sj}; 
teases, mocks and torments me, while pri. 
tending to innocence or contending she- 
playing a harmless little joke; the truth is, 3 
gets a big boot from annoying and belittlity, 
me. There are half a dozen suitable spots in 0) R 
house to wrap Christmas presents, but Le 
inevitably chose a moment I felt tired and ¢@ 
pressed to plunk herself and a wagonload 
packages in the bedroom where I wanted } 
rest. Previously she had opened a new depait. 
ment-store account without my consent |, 
knowledge and charged three hundred dq. 
lars’ worth of gimcracks for the kids, 
many relatives and me. I needed peace of mij 
about my finances far more than I needéh- 








three pairs of silk pajamas. Lena knew darn ! 
well we should economize on Christmas, 6 
in addition to the lavish gifts she bought i 
turkeys and rounded up all the relatives afl. 
friends she could think of to feed. k 

*“Whenever I am in one of my low financi}, 
periods, I can count on Lena to overspend af 
increase my liabilities and my worries. 
cause she let moths get in our carpeting 
summer, she promptly had new carpet cut 
size and laid—it’s not returnable, of course 
when the old carpet would have sufficed fo 
while. She bought a huge stack of towels am 
sheets when we could have got by with a fé 
Moreover, I cannot comprehend why we 
morally obliged to buy expensive studio p 
traits of our children every year. 

“Lena was upset because I didn’t pres 
her with a Christmas gift I had no heart 
buy and couldn’t afford. For the thousan: 
time she threw up to me money I spent o 
camping trip a year ago. Maybe I should 
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Joped the camping trip. But I feel I must en- 
§ the companionship of other men occasion- 
, and get clean away from home and Lena’s 
tinuous pin-pricking of my ego. 
Every evening when I ring the doorbell 
a cheerily sings out ‘Just a minute,’ and I 
bl my heels on the porch while inside the 
' grinds on until the commercial starts and 
in a flurry of wide-eyed apologies she 
hes and unlocks the door. At the supper 
le if I ask her to pass the butter, invariably 
has to hop up and put on the coffee or 
In up ice cream and cake. Her habit of 
ving rich desserts is one of the subtle little 
thods of teasing me. I don’t care for sweets 
{ nobody else in the house should touch 
. Lena is overweight and so are all three 
ur youngsters. By her own account Lena is 
Fpetually on a diet, but between meals the 
-igerator door in our house is always click- 
| open and shut. One of my bad dreams is 
Lena, now forty pounds too heavy, may 
eday weigh as much as her mother. Two 
























hweep and vacuum is when she sees I’m com- 
itably reading on her line of march, and she 
the chance to rout me from my chair. She 
Psn’t particularly object to putting our laun- 
f in the washer and letting machinery do 
work while she dozes or watches fatuous 
programs. But ironing is a semimonthly 
air with her and some of my clothes 
e been known to disappear into the un- 
ned basket and stay there much longer. 
i‘I’m fully aware that I’m more or less of a 
sfit in the business world 
1am no great shakes as 
earner. | don’t need 
na’s needling reminders 
ny failure. It’s something 
yuld scarcely forget, since 
h my grandfather and sortie 
er were highly success- . 
men. I made out pass- | “a_i 
y well in college but upon 
}duation I found it almost impossible to de- 
le upon a career. I tried six or seven different 
bes of jobs before winding up in the insur- 
ke field. My elder brother, Eliot, is far more 
lliant and talented than myself, but he has 
to settle upon his lifework. Up to date 
ot has tried everything from architecture to 
thaeology—at the moment he is fooling 
bund with landscape gardening—but then 
jis a bachelor and can afford to experiment. 
en I envy Eliot his freedom, his gay friends, 































‘I don’t doubt some of my troubles as an 
urance salesman are of my own making. I 
lize I’m shy, inhibited, overly imaginative. 
ink from rebuffs and can vividly picture 
ladvance every step in a forthcoming inter- 
w that may go wrong for me. Frequently I 
» stricken with a blinding headache even be- 
re I can begin my interview. I believe in the 
jue of insurance—I carry &@ heavy insurance 
ogram to protect my own family—but I 
inge at the idea of selling other people some- 
ing they may not want. Recently I lost a con- 
't to a fellow salesman considerably less in- 
igent and qualified than myself. 


ith my temperament I need the aid and 
ouragement of a wife more than most men. 
it just a week ago I heard Lena tell Ralph 
at he couldn’t have an English bicycle like 
> other boys because his daddy was a poor 
pvider. In my belief it’s more important to 
Iph and the girls to have a little respect for 
, their father, than to sport new bicycles, 
mcing lessons and the like. 

‘Ralph, in particular, is at an age when he 
eds the support of discipline, firmness, au- 
Drity. Lena doesn’t supply it. Nor do I. 
one of our youngsters regard me as I re- 
tded my father, for whom] felt the most pro- 
nd respect and admiration. Dad died of 
ncer when I was nine years old, and during 
> three years he lay dying he transacted most 
his business by telephone from his bedroom 
home and few of his clients even knew he 
s ill. Up until his last few days he refused 
Drphine; he interpreted the use of any drug 
a weakness. 
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A wise bride is one who 
loses her temper—perma- 
HAL CHADWICK 


“In her own way, mother is as forceful a 
personality as father was. She held up his high 
standards to my brother Eliot and me. Father 
preached and practiced serenity and self-con- 
trol and was disgusted by violence, ill temper, 
any show of emotionalism. As a boy I had a 
tendency to throw tantrums. At the first hint 
of an outburst, mother would beat me and if 
I gave in to tears she beat me again. I learned 
the wisdom of controlling my temper, my 
emotions and myself. 


l hope I haven’t given the impression I’m a 
mamma’s boy, for that isn’t so. My model is 
my dead father. Mother and I disagree on 
many things. Indeed, one reason I decided to 
marry Lena was that I knew my mother 
wouldn’t approve of her. Every other girl I 
squired around was a personal pet of hers and 
I was determined to pick my own wife. 

“Tl admit I was soon disillusioned with my 
marriage and with Lena. Before our honey- 
moon was over she took her brother in to live 
with us; as a bride I thought she should want 
to be alone with me. Ben stayed with us a year 
without paying rent. Lena waited on him with 
more celerity and grace than she waited on 
me. She had little interest in love-making and 
made me feel I was clumsy and inadequate. I 
still feel that way. 

“When Ralph was born my mother-in-law 
came for a visit, ostensibly to look after her 
grandson, but the result was I had to look 
after her, Lena and the baby. When our two 


‘other youngsters came along my mother-in- 


law also appeared and took long rest cures at 
my expense. She is as logy and lethargic as 
Lena; both of them seem to require ten or 
twelve hours’ sleep a day. 

“Every morning in our 
house I haye a tussle haul- 
ing Lena out of bed. She 
tries to avoid the hour of 
breakfast uproar with the 
youngsters, complaining she 
can’t take the tension, al- 
though my whole day con- 
FY PW sists of tension. She com- 

plains I’m not fond of the 
youngsters because I don’t feel it’s my obliga- 
tion to cook the breakfast. On the weekends 
she complains because I won’t take the chil- 
dren on picnics where they overeat, or to the 
beach where the glare and noise and crowds 
are frightful. 

“A week ago I offered to take Ralph and the 
girls to the museum, but Lena convinced all 
three the expedition would be a bore. One 
time I did take Ralph to hear the Philhar- 
monic, but with his mother’s help he decided 
that music was sissy, and declined to attend a 
second performance. Last spring I drove the 
whole family to the northern part of the state 
to see miles of cherry trees in full bloom—one 
of the most beautiful sights in the world—but 
I honestly believe the youngsters would have 
preferred to tour a penny arcade. 

“Tt seems to be my destiny to be an unsuc- 
cessful father as well as an unsuccessful hus- 
band and breadwinner.” 


The Marriage Counselor Says: 


“Tn this case I consulted with Duff more in- 
tensively and over a far longer period of time 
than I consulted with Lena. 

“Duff was much more in need of help and, 
unlike his wife, was eager to obtain it. In 
marital counseling it is axiomatic that we 
can’t give much assistance to people who 
don’t honestly want it. Lena did take various 
psychological tests we offer at the institute 
and proved to be a fairly easygoing but not a 
very intellectual young woman with little un- 
derstanding of or interest in the motives and 
feelings behind her own actions. 

“It was quite clear that with her chronic 
thriftlessness, erratic housekeeping, and the 
almost daily barrage of teasing to which 
she subjected Duff, Lena was punishing 
her husband for her emotional disappoint- 
ment in him. (A good many wives secretly 
punish their husbands by hit-or-miss house- 
keeping and by overspending.) When Lena 
went on a financial binge, when she spoke 
contemptuously of Duff to his children, when 
she left the garden hose in the driveway to 
force him to alight from his car and remove it 
(a frequent trick of hers), she was repeating 


the behavior pattern of her own domineering 
mother. But subconsciously, I believe, Lena 
was also attempting to attract Duff’s wrath to 
herself and arouse his aggressiveness. Like 
most women, she basically desired a strong, 
masculine husband. She vehemently denied 
and never really perceived the truth about her- 
self even after her behavior changed radically 
in response to changes in Duff. 

“Far more introspective and intellectual 
than Lena, Duff genuinely desired to under- 
stand and improve his personality. Neverthe- 
less, in the beginning he was inclined to blame 
Lena for most of his difficulties. In our early 
interviews—I saw him over a period of two 
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years—he expounded on Lena’s failings and 
his tyrannical mother-in-law, but was loath to 
discuss his own background in any objective 
way. Eventually he admitted that many of his 
troubles had sprung from his lack of forceful- 
ness and strength. 

““He then acknowledged that his tempera- 
mental make-up had been formed in his child- 
hood and we went thoroughly into his past. 
Duff and his brother, Eliot, grew up in the 
shadow of two unusually dominant parents. 
Their spartan father tried to teach his sons to 
show no emotion and convinced them by tales 
of his own boyhood that he had never lost his 
temper in his life. To hold his temper in check 
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and stifle his true feelings became Duff’s ideal. 
In his youthful efforts to achieve iron self- 
control, he was also influenced by his mother. 
A conventional woman, she was determined 
that her sons should conform to her standards 
and ambitions and that the surface should be 
smooth, regardless of the inner feelings of her 
youngsters. 

“Duff early learned to conform, to yield 
up his own wishes and preferences, to suppress 
his rage, resentment, other human emotions. 
In the process, he smothered his own indi- 
viduality and buried his manhood under an 
acceptable (to his mother) patina of polite- 
ness, restraint and calm. He paid a high price 
for the fagade; he had headaches, asthma, 
stomach upsets. 

“In the early days of his marriage Duff’s 
attempts to ‘hold in’ his very natural irritation 
at Lena’s exasperating ways didn’t earn her 
gratitude. On the contrary, when he allowed 
his parasitic brother-in-law to make an awk- 
ward third in the household, when he swal- 
lowed the numerous injustices dealt him, his 
bride began to regard him as a weakling who 
deserved to be pushed around. 

‘“‘A further handicap to Duff in his business 
dealings, and in his home life, too, was his 
admiration and envy of his elder brother. 
Eliot was the type of person we call a “success- 
ful nonachiever,’ someone who instinctively 
seeks and actually appears to enjoy failure. In 
planning and carrying through his sales inter- 
views Duff frequently courted refusals. He 
called on prospects financially unable to invest 
in large policies. His manner was diffident and 
shrinking, calculated to arouse opposition. 
After he received the refusal he then was likely 
to succumb to some disabling illness; a com- 
plete withdrawal from the struggle is often the 
way of the successful nonachiever. It is prob- 
able, too, that in failing as a businessman Duff 
was revolting against his mother and her am- 
bitions for him; certainly the fact that he gave 
a valuable list of prospects to a rival salesman 
seems significant. 

“What Duff badly needed to satisfy himself 
and Lena in their life together was to acquire 
masculine strength and aggressiveness, true 
aggressiveness that he could call on and use 
for definite, desirable purposes. Masculine 


MENTALLY ILL—BUT STILL A HUMAN BEING 


for geriatric patients; the department of men- 
tal hygiene has established two experimental 
day-hospital units open from 8:30 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. for patients who don’t need full- 
time hospital care—one at Hudson River 
State, the other in Brooklyn; all state hospitals 
now give intensive treatment to their new 
patients. 

But all face the same problems that con- 
front every state hospital in the country. Even 
amid the pleasant surroundings at St. Law- 
rence there are hopelessness and despair. Doc- 
tor Snow will show you the ward where frail, 
infirm geriatric patients, helpless humans with 
swollen ankles and feet—a result of years of 
inactivity—and uncomprehending eyes, lan- 
guish in beds, wheel chairs and on benches. 
“This is the end of the line,” Doctor Snow 
explains. ““‘We hope that modern therapies 
will get people out of the hospital earlier. But 
if they do stay, we’re going to try to keep 
them physically active.” 

Every state has this backlog of old men and 
women clogging hospital beds. Fifty per cent 
of them are chronic schizophrenics; the others 
are people entering the hospital for the first 
time with mental diseases of old age. ‘‘We 
need more community facilities to prevent 
mental disorder; we need day care and resi- 
dential centers for mildly psychotic older peo- 
ple. This would relieve our burden greatly,” 
says Doctor Beckenstein, of Brooklyn State. 
His hospital at present is 50 per cent over- 
crowded, particularly in the senile wards, 
where beds spill over into the halls. “Many of 
our people should go out to the Long Island 
hospitals to relieve the congestion, but they’re 
too feeble to be moved,” Doctor Beckenstein 
says. 

It takes more than a hospital with doctors 
and nurses and modern treatment to make a 


strength was an extremely difficult quality for 
Duff to develop since he had spent so many 
years crushing and curbing his individuality. 
At first he attempted to demonstrate strength 
and mastery by descending to Lena’s childish 
level, throwing crockery on the floor, yelling 
and slamming doors. But I must say he bene- 
fited from the release of tension when he began 
expressing instead of suppressing his emotions. 
Duff was so thwarted emotionally that he 
actually had to practice losing his temper when 
he felt he was treated unfairly. 

“Duff was unusually well qualified to argue 
the merits of insurance—much of his reading 
was in that field—and he became pleasant 
company as he gained in self-understanding, 
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A little pot is soon hot. 
ENGLISH PROVERB 
PWV ARB TAN AVS A 

confidence and ease. Not too many months 
elapsed before he became a reasonably suc- 
cessful insurance salesman. At home, where 
Lena was accustomed to having the upper 
hand, his path was rockier. Slowly, however, 
he became able to take charge and act as the 
head of the family. Observing Lena’s reaction 
to his growing strength and firmness was a 
help to him. When he insisted, for instance, 
that she stick to a budget and spend no more 
than thirty dollars a week on food until their 
income-tax bill was settled, Lena protested 
mightily, but she stayed on the budget. Duff 
took over the handling of the remainder of 
the household bills. He canceled all charge 
accounts. They are now in the clear with the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

‘“‘Aware of Lena’s predilection to tease and 
annoy, Duff lessened her opportunities in 
various small practical ways. He now carries 
a house key instead of ringing the doorbell for 
admission in the evening. In the mornings he 
adjusts the blinds to the proper angle before 
sitting down to the table. He increased Ralph’s 
allowance five cents a day and assigned the boy 
the duty of seeing the garden hose is kept 
rolled up and out of the driveway. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38 


mental patient well. It takes families, friends 
and people in the community too. If nobody 
cares about the patient, if the family doesn’t 
take him home on frequent visits and keep 
him in touch with his normal life, and if the 
community doesn’t help him on his return to 
society, there is little doubt he will go back 
to the hospital. 

Because there is so little understanding of 
mental illness and so little help for the dis- 
charged mental patient, many come back— 
uninvited—to patient parties at Brooklyn State 
Hospital. 

This hospital is one that is trying to help its 
patients lead as normal lives as possible in a 
big institution. Recently it took 350 patients to 
a ball game and another 350 on a picnic in a 
Queens park. Sixty-eight patients go home 
seven days a week on “leave status”; 236 go 
home to stay overnight one to six days a week. 
Another 40, all men, go to work in industry 
five days a week, return to the hospital at 
night. Soon most of them will be ready to 
leave the hospital full time. 

Recently Miss Katharine Abbott Wells, 
senior psychiatric social worker, decided that 
women ought to leave the hospital during the 
day too. She took her idea to the New York 
chapter of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women of which she is a member, 
proposed that they accept a patient volunteer 
in their headquarters office. As ‘first recruit 
Miss Wells chose a shy young woman of col- 
lege background who had talked, in confer- 
ences with the doctor and social worker, of 
nothing but her disappointment in love. But 
in her new volunteer job, first doing clerical 
work, then acting as receptionist, the patient 
““blossomed.’’ Within a few months she felt 
ready to take a full-time paid job in a social 
agency, later moved out of the hospital into a 
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“His association with his youngsters beca 
warmer and closer when he insisted upon ¢@f 
trolling his share of the weekends. If he tak 
Lena and the children to an amusement pé 
on Saturday, on Sunday he and the childi 
go to some place of his choosing. If Lena is 
interested in visiting a museum or art ga 
or hearing a concert, he suggests she stay 
home. But always, so Duff tells me, she ele 
to go along. 

“The unsatisfactory sexual relationship 
the couple of course had reflected their fal 
position toward each other. It was Leng 
habit to make herself as seductive as possib 
then abruptly turn cold to her husband’s a 
vances, with the object of compelling him 
beg and humiliate himself. Duff solved 
particular problem by ignoring her seducti 
maneuvers for a while and himself initiatiy 
the love-making. Their sexual relationship 
now agreeable to them both. 

““Duff’s victory over himself, which result 
in turning a bad marriage into a good 
riage, wasn’t accomplished without consid 
able struggle. Several times Lena threaten 
to leave him, but on each occasion he sto¢ 
his ground and told her to go if she were 
inclined. She didn’t ever pack her bags. D 
praises her when she takes pains to pleal 
him, a frequent occurrence nowadays, b 
doesn’t hide his annoyance when he is di 
pleased. He tells me that Lena automatica 
reacts to a show of authority and firmness ¢ 
his part with extra tenderness and consider 
tion for him; that if he lets the reins slip s 
immediately takes swift advantage of the fa 
and once again begins to browbeat and hel 
peck him. 

“Recently Duff had cause to praise Lena f 
sticking to a diet for six months and bringi 
her weight almost down to normal. A doct 
prescribed the diet and also prescribed ir 
and thyroid; her low blood pressure has ris 
a bit and she now requires less sleep. Di 
didn’t need to consult the physician. 
nervous ailments are almost a thing of t 
past.” 


Editors’ Note: This case history was compiled a 
condensed from actual records by 
DOROTHY CAMERON DISNEY 


women’s residence club and became a memb 
of A.A.U.W. Soon other girls were aski 
Miss Wells for volunteer assignments. Sor 
were young women who heretofore had se 
no opportunity ever to leave the hospit 
often had shouted and screamed during mj 
ments of frustration. 

Miss Wells called at the office of the Broo 
lyn Association of Mental Health. Could the 
use hospital volunteers? It was campaij 
time, and they could and did. Soon five gii 
were reporting regularly, thrilled to disco 
that they could contribute something and t 
they didn’t /ook mentally ill. One board me 
ber was so impressed by the girls that 
donated $500 to pay for their carfare ai 
lunches. Later the board voted a $5000 ite 
into its budget to cover these expenses in ¢) 
future. Soon patients were going out to ot 
voluntary organizations. Today two go to t 
American Group Psychotherapy Associatic 
twelve to the Tuberculosis and Health Ass) 
ciation and five to the Protestant Council 
Brooklyn—altogether a total of 25. The ¢ 
perience has helped several move back in 
the community; one girl developed new i 
sight into her problems and decided to rem 
longer at the hospital; another was fired fro 
five paid jobs, but finally learned how to 
ulate her behavior and is determined to remaf, 
permanently at her present job. 

The open hospital, though not a cure 
itself, is helping patients. And it challeng 
both the community and the psychiatric pi} 
fession to apply their new knowledge abo} 
behavior of mental patients. More clinics, d 
and night hospitals, sheltered workshops, § 
cial clubs and foster homes for ex-patients' 
all these are part of a good commun 
mental-health program. But do we care enou 
to cure? - E 
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Excitement— all your OWN-that special feminine 


feeling of lace... that special feminine flattery of Formfit. It’s 
the happiest get-together of the holidays—white or black Nylon 
lace and elastic in matching “Romance” Bra and Skippies 
Girdle by Formfit. Such a pretty pair to do beautiful things 
for your figure. Give yourself this new line to loveliness. At 
fine stores everywhere. 


Skippies Girdle 954 (matching Pantie 854). Light Nylon elastic net with 
Nylon lace front panel and firming satin-elastic back panel. Sizes S.M.L. 
in holiday white or black. $7.50 


Matching “Romance” Bra 565. Nylon lace and Nylon taffeta. Lasting lift 
circle-stitched cups. 2 inch elastic band in front. Holiday white or black. 
Sizes 32A to 38C. $3.95 (Also matching Long-Line Bra 665 at $5.95) 


THE FORMFIT COMPANY * CHICAGO * NEW YORK e CANADIAN PLANT, TORONTO 


1959 Vacation Spot 


Oshawa, Ontario, Canada 

Dear Sir: 1 am pleased to advise Miss 
Spinster (who wants a husband) that here 
in Canada we have over 40,000 more men 
than women, most of them, I presume, 
eligible bachelors. 

Every place a person goes all she sees is 
men, men and men, tall, dark and hand- 
some. How about investing in a vacation 
to Canada, particularly to Montreal and 
Toronto? Yours very truly, 


A Married Woman of Two Years 
and Four Months 


Do-it-Yourself Creche 


Missoula, Montana 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Gould : Each Christ- 
mas our children make their own créche of 
salt-flour ‘‘clay’’ and oil paints. In my 
opinion, their figures belong in the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, though my husband 
says they look like second-grade art work. 
Anyway, the simplicity of children’s art 
befits a créche. 

No details are necessary: necks, arms 
and legs are covered with flowing robes; 
faces may be painted ovals. If a figure 
sags, it is kneeling and bowing its head in 
prayer. If a head tilts backward, it is rais- 
ing its eyes to heaven. My favorite baby 
was the work of a three-year-old. He 
placed a ball on the edge of a “‘clay”’ pan- 
cake, and folded the pancake like a blan- 
ket, the ball peeking out like a head. 


O 
O 


Not even the animals need legs—they 
are resting. And if a camel by itself resem- 
bles a prehistoric monster, in the créche it 
is a camel (or, if painted white, a sheep). 

Salt-flour clay is strong. Poster paints 
are adequate (and washable), but we pre- 
fer oils because they fill cracks and permit 
endless retouching. By adding thick gobs 
of oil paint, you can also improve the 
shapes as well as the colors. 

Sincerely, 
NANCY MUNRO 


P.S. The clay: three parts flour to one part 
salt with enough water to make a work- 
able consistency. 


Christmas Presents 
in Marriage 
Jackson, Michigan 

Dear Editors: Recently I came across an 
advertisement of a shirt with gold buttons 
“for the man who has everything.’’ The 
silliness of spending $500 for a shirt caused 
me to ponder: Just what would I like to 
receive from my wife for Christmas? 

Oddly enough, the tangible gifts gave 
me a hollow feeling, and I recalled a state- 
ment made by Samuel Taylor Coleridge: 
‘‘The happiness of life is made up of mi- 
nute fractions: the little soon-forgotten 
charities; a smile, a kind look, a heartfelt 
compliment; the countless infinitesimals 
of pleasurable and genial feeling.” 

I suddenly knew what I wanted more 
than anything else from my wife. Although 
we have been married fifteen years, and 
have got along very well together, I wanted 
to have her put her arms around me, and in 
her own inimitable way —still savored from 
our courtship days—to say, ‘* Darling, I do 
love you! You have fulfilled all the dreams 
I had of what life could be with you!”’ 

I know that she does love me, just as I 
love her. But why is it that so many of us 
are reticent about expressing the affection 
we feel? Most of us are embarrassed to be 
caught with our emotions showing. We 
recognize our shortcomings, but we invent 
little alibis. We tell ourselves that such 
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sentiment coming from us would be silly, 
or that we don’t come from a demonstra- 
tive family, or that we don’t have to put 
our feelings into words because the other 
person understands without our talking. 
As a staid New Englander, who usually 
had his emotions under strict control, once 
blurted to his wife, ‘‘When I think what 
you have meant to me all these years, 
sometimes it is almost more than I can | 
stand not to tell you!” 

All too many of us have developed hard- 
ening of the hearteries. I made a resolu- 
tion to change after I asked a friend 
(whose family had predicted his marriage 
would not last) to give me his secret for- 
mula for their happiness: ‘‘ My wife and I 
always exchange an unusual type of Christ- 
mas present,’’ he said. ‘‘When we were 
married I had been an enthusiastic cam- 
era fan, but because Carrie was not inter- 


ested, I reluctantly gave it up. On our |) 


first Christmas Eve together, she surprised 
me by getting out my camera and snap- 
ping a shot of me in my favorite chair— | 
surprised face and all. She had been se- | 
cretly studying photography for six months | 
just to please me! The next year I took | 
private dancing lessons as my present to 
her; another year she studied strenuously | 


at chess so we could spend quiet evenings | 
at home at my favorite pastime. Neither ] 


of us knows the other’s plans, which makes 
them all the more priceless. There is really 
no secret formula—we just love each 
other and are always willing to show how 
deep and sincere our devotion is.” 

I decided I would not wait for any spe- 
cia] day, and the evening I told my wife I 
adored her was the beginning of a new and 
beautiful life for me. But isn’t Christmas a 
perfect time of the year for each of us to 
reflect on this subject ? Sincerely, 


M. ROBERT BEASLEY 


To Make Learning Fun 


Pottstown, Pennsylvania 

Dear Miss Posson: In 1955, my little 
book, Kindergarten in the Kitchen, was 
first brought to the attention of the public 
in the columns of the LApIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL. Surely this magazine is the one 
women believe in, for the first 5000 copies 
of the book sold with never a paid adver- 
tisement. 

In spite of great strides in the education 
of retarded and special children, there are 
still not enough classes to care for all of 
them. Parents can do much to help their 
children, and I hope my book will give 
them encouragement. 

Sincerely yours, 
POLLY CULBERTSON 


> Kindergarten in the Kitchen, a non- 
profit guide for the parents and teachers 
of retarded children, may be ordered for $1 
from tke Bancroft School, Haddonfield, 
New Jersey. ED. 


For a Very 
Merry Christmas 


San Bernardino, California 

Dear Editors: May I suggest that if you 
wish a special Christmas blessing, you do 
what you can to reach shut-ins in rest 
homes, county homes and hospitals. 

For example, you may supply Christmas 
cards (with stamps) and small books 
(which may be mailed at low cost). The 
service of time is also much needed. An 
aged grandmother was delighted when a 
volunteer offered to wrap and mail a 
sweater she had knit for her granddaugh- 
ter. Another woman had received two dol- 
lars as a gift, yet needed someone to buy 
crochet thread for her. So many yearn to 
share and give, and are unable to do so. 

Yours for new joys, 
ORA DELL McGLASSON 
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Quench between-meal hunger with 
non-fattening 












» It helps you 





stay with ~ 


your slimming program 


RICH IN VITAMINS, TOO! 





Lower in calories than any other type of juice 


Have you promised yourself a beautifully-slim-for-slacks figure? Don’t give up 
because you get hungry between diet meals. Have Libby’s 3 times a day. 
Never thin and watery, this is the satisfying tomato juice that stops hunger 


pangs. Libby’s is twice-rich: rich in flavor, rich in vitamins. And just 25 calories 





to the 4-ounce glass! Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Should your Child seek a Career in Life Insurance ? 


by CLARENCE J. MYERS, President, New York Life Insurance Company 


that has to do with people’s brightest hopes and 
plans? Well, consider one whose commodity is the finan- 
cial security of three-quarters of all American families. 


Woe you like your child to be part of a business 


Would you like him to have a career in a great, far- 
reaching business? Then how about one which directly 
serves 109 million Americans and consists of 1,300 com- 
panies with home offices in 300 American cities. 


Would you like him to share in a business of major 
economic importance to the nation, as well? Then look 
into one which is helping finance home building, pipe- 
lines, jet passenger travel, iron-ore mines, industrial 
plants and public utilities. 

And would you want him also to work in a business 
which is bustling and progressive—a “growth industry’? 
Think, then, about one that uses the latest electronic cal- 
culators, that offers new products hardly imagined a 
generation ago, that has more than doubled its dollar 
volume in the last ten years. 


If these things intrigue you, then the career for your 
child may be in the business I’m talking about—the life 
insurance business. It offers young people many impor- 
tant opportunities in a field that has excitement, scope 


( As told to MORTON M. HUNT ) 


and high purpose. 


Life insurance has had as remarkable and vigorous a 
growth in recent years as almost any business you can 
name. At the beginning of the century, life insurance 
protection on the lives of people in the United States 
totaled less than $8 billion; by 1929—the year of the 
Crash—it had soared to $102 billion—and it has more 
than quadrupled since then! A growing demand for 
financial security, an expanding population, and a rising 
standard of living are partly responsible. 


But also responsible is the forward-looking attitude of 
our business. More and more companies insure whole 
families, whole businesses, whole groups of employees— 
small and large. We offer protection not only against the 
risk of death, but against the risk of disability and costly 
expense, due to accident or sickness. We furnish the 
methods by which people can provide for their own re- 
tirement income. Today there is greater scope and flexi- 
bility than ever before in meeting individual insurance 
needs—and budgets—by making the best use of various 
kinds of policies now available. Because of such develop- 
ments, last year was the best in the history of our busi- 
ness: Americans bought new life insurance policies 


amounting to $67 billion of protection, bringing total 
insurance in force to $458 billion. 


No wonder our companies need “electronic brains’ — 
yet more than ever we need good human ones, for the 
electronic calculator only reckons; it doesn’t think crea- 
tively. In recent years, our business has been adding 15 
thousand new employees to its payroll annually, and 
total employment will soon reach half a million. 


Still there’s no leveling off in view. The American 
people have never owned so much life insurance protec- 
tion, yet we have hardly scratched the surface. Thirty 
percent of all Americans still have no life insurance what- 
ever. Forty percent of those who do have it feel that they 
have too little. And our population continues to expand. 


Even more attractive than the size, importance and 
growth of this business is the special feeling, the deep 
satisfaction life insurance people develop about their 
work, We’re proud of what we do for people; I hope it 
won’t seem overly sentimental if I say we feel there is an 
essential goodness about our work. 


Something of that spirit is reflected in the investment 
side of our business also, as well as in our “insurance 
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pperations.” Life insurance plays a dual financial role. 
n the one hand we provide family protection. In so 
oing, however, we become responsible for investing the 
unds received from our thrifty policy owners, until such 
ime as the promises in their policies must be fulfilled. 
We are very mindful of this responsibility, of our duty to 
mvest the money conservatively, yet in ways that will 
enefit the entire economy our policy owners live in. For 
xample, life insurance companies have traditionally 
n a major source of mortgage money to help people 
uy homes of their own. Currently, 3 million mortgages 
ave been made by life insurance companies, providing 
bout one-quarter of all outstanding mortgage money. 
We take satisfaction and pride, then, not only in safe- 
guarding the future of the American family but in help- 
ing importantly, in the process, to build up America itself. 


Insurance companies help keep the wheels of our econ- 
omy turning by loaning tremendous sums of money to 
business and industry. To protect policy owners’ inter- 
ests, investment analysts go out into the field and col- 
lect first-hand facts about firms seeking such capital. 


If a career in such a business appeals to your child, 
you and he will want to know what kind of income it 
offers. Generally speaking, pay scales are good. The be- 
ginning college graduate can expect about $3,600 to 
$5,000 to start (agents usually start on a combination of 
salary and commissions). Advancement is reasonably 
quick; not uncommonly career men earn $10,000 within 
5 to 10 years. For those who grow in usefulness, there is 
a good deal of room in the $15,000 to $25,000 bracket, 
and a few leaders can, as in other fields, earn a 6-figure 
income. 


But here is a big plus: our employment is not materi- 
ally affected by boom-and-bust cycles or seasonal slumps. 
Even under severe economic storms, our business rides 
with a reasonably even keel, for life insurance is the in- 
vestment people usually buy first and hold on to longest. 
From the peak of 1929 to the depths of 1933, employ- 
ment in life insurance dropped less than 1% percent. 
Few industries can equal that stability. 


What sort of openings are there in our field? The list, 
for both men and women, is extremely varied. There is a 
place in life insurance for mathematicians, statisticians, 
accountants, agents, sales managers, investment analysts, 
economists, real estate experts, researchers of many sorts, 
personnel managers, doctors, automation engineers, 
lawyers, public relations and advertising personnel, 
methods and procedures analysts, clerical people, and 
so on. 


Where do they all fit in? Let’s take a momentary 
bird’s-eye view of the business as a whole. Most people 
think of life insurance principally in terms of selling. But 
that’s only one very important part of it. First, there are 
experts who research and design our “product”—the 
many types of protection people need in this modern 
world. Then the policies must be sold across the nation. 
Backing up the sales force are the home office and field 
service forces—people who authorize and issue the poli- 
cies applied for, service them and pay benefits. The funds 
from premiums must be wisely invested to help keep the 
cost of insurance down; that, too, takes a special staff. 
Finally, throughout all parts of this operation are many 
levels of management. 

As a result, there is room within the life insurance 
field for career people of many kinds of talent and per- 
sonality. Let me give you just a few examples. 





Investment analysis will appeal to a logical person who 
enjoys collecting information, asking searching ques- 
tions, and getting to the roots of business operation. He 
Studies securities, analyzes company reports and makes 
field trips. His findings guide the investment of life insur- 
ance funds. Many investment analysts are graduates of 
business administration schools, but companies will gen- 
erally take a business-minded liberal arts graduate and 
train him for this work. However, if he is the kind who 
likes exciting speculation and lone-wolf operations, he 
won't fit into our picture. We make our investments 
carefully, patiently and by collective thinking. 


Related to this is the work of the mortgage loan spe- 
cialist who studies applications, evaluates properties, 
and works out loan terms. Some seven thousand invest- 
ment analysts and mortgage loan specialists were in- 
volved in the investment of $17 billion of life insurance 
funds last year—almost twice as much as the federal 
government spent in the peak pre-war year (1940). 


The actuary might be called the engineer in our busi- 
ness—he designs what we sell, determines its price and 
watches its performance. He is interested in mortality 
experience, occupational hazards, medical progress and 
every other factor that may have a bearing on premium 
rates and policy provisions, and eventually on his com- 
pany’s success. Of course some actuarial work is highly 
technical, but it isn’t true—as is often popularly thought 





The actuary is the “‘engineer”’ of the insurance business. 
And while “electronic brains’ speed the calculations 
used by him and other specialists, human brains must 
pose the questions and creatively apply the answers. 


—that the would-be actuary should be something of a 
mathematical genius. As a matter of fact he will find 
plenty of opportunity to acquire special technical knowl- 
edge after he enters the business. In general the province 
of the actuary is statistics, and what is required of him is 
the habit of meticulous, rigorous thinking. That and one 
other thing: an abiding interest in human values. One 
man I know calls the actuary ‘‘a sociologist with a slide- 
rule.” There are less than 1,800 actuaries in the United 
States and Canada today and the need for more is urgent. 


The agent is the best known of life insurance men 
(there are 196,000 agents and 41,000 agency managers). 
In the last 20 years life insurance selling has undergone 
important changes. Much attention is paid to the selec- 
tion of men and women for this career—including, for 
example, the use of psychological tests to screen out 
those not likely to succeed. And a great deal of emphasis 
is placed on company training programs. 


Actually a good agent’s training never stops. He strives, 
first, to become expert in family finance; then to extend 
his knowledge into the field of “business insurance.” He 
becomes interested in tax law and estate planning. He 
may need to work closely with lawyers, accountants and 
trust officers. Naturally, a college education is increas- 
ingly useful and important to the would-be agent. 


Yet neither an education nor technical knowledge is a 
guarantee of success, for the agent’s personality is im- 
portant also. He needs a warm heart, as well as a good 
head. He must like to listen to other people’s problems, 
share their dreams and instill in them a feeling of confi- 
dence in the future—and in himself. And along with 
everything else, he must prefer self-employment to a 
payroll job, for his compensation will depend on his 
sales and service to his clients, for which he alone is 
responsible. This takes discipline and self-assurance. 


Yet those who are exhilarated by independence will 
like the career. Furthermore, the agent can rise as fast as 
his sales abilities permit, without waiting for a promo- 
tion. Agents can pass the $10,000 mark faster than any 
other life insurance careerists; many do so within five 
years and keep going up. 

Other careers in insurance will suit still other kinds of 
people—the extrovert and the introvert, the imaginative 
man and the logical one, the restless doer and the patient 
planner. All pay solid salaries, and all yield a satisfying 
knowledge of working in a business which serves the 
financial needs of people as no other business does. For 
almost all, a specialized education is unnecessary; a 
general education and willingness to learn are enough 
. . . our trade associations offer many specialized life 
insurance courses. 

In fact, what we need most, perhaps, isn’t even taught 
in college—it’s on-the-job management skill. Through- 
out our business, from agency offices to home offices and 
from small departments to the largest, there is a serious 
and growing need for additional young men and women 
with genuine managerial ability. From my conversations 
with many other life insurance executives, I know this to 
be the major personnel problem now facing our com- 
panies. No matter where your youngster starts, if he can 
capture the insurance viewpoint and demonstrate mana- 
gerial talent, there is only one direction his career in life 
insurance will lead—straight up. 

Then, as he senses more keenly to what deep social 
responsibility he has been led by his concern with people 
and their future, the higher will his own future be. 


HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
HAVE THE CAREER HE WANTS 


Many factors will enter into your child's choice of a 
career: his interests, his ambitions, his abilities, the counsel 
he receives from teachers, friends and family. But, most of 
all, it will depend on his opportunities fo get the training 
he needs to enter the field of his choice. 


Even though his college days are still years away, it’s 
never too soon to start making sure that your child will 
have the opportunity to continue his education when the 
time comes. » 


Your New York Life agent has chosen as his career the 
business of helping families plan for the future—for edu- 
cation, for retirement, for all the things which life insur- 
ance helps make possible. Through training and experience 
he has become a highly qualified specialist. Yow ll find 
him both able and willing to help you. 


Booklets available on many careers 


This article on Life Insurance is one of a continuing series 
on career opportunities for young men and women. Thus 
far, similar articles have been prepared on Newspapering, 
Law, Medicine, Accounting, Teaching, Architecture, 
Aeronautical Engineering, Electronic Engineering, Pub- 
lic Service, Farming, Chemistry, Selling, Nursing, Start- 
ing a Business of Your Own, Pharmacy, Dentistry, 
Banking, Printing, Home Economics, the Mineral In- 
dustry, Personnel Work, Retailing, Atomic Science, 
Librarianship, the Armed Forces, Engineering, Food 
Retailing, Medical Technology, Traffic Managing, Sec- 
retarial Career, Scientific Career, Social Work and 
Mathematics. Each is available in booklet form and will 
be sent to you on request. You'll also find additional help 
in our free booklet, “The Cost of Four Years at College.” 
Just drop a postcard to: 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Ave., Dept. J-34, New York 10, N. Y. 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
Copyright 1958, New York Life Insurance Company 
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Lighter, crisper frying with Kraft Oil. 
The light touch is what you want in both 
pan-fried and deep-fried foods. When you 
fry with light, pure Kraft Oil, foods are 
crisp and light—easy to digest! 








KRAFT OIL 


ne 
Ligh 


for all frying, baking and salad dressings 


Lighter, fluffier baking with Kraft Oil. 
Your shortening blends in perfectly when 
you bake with sparkling light Kraft Oil. 
That’s why Kraft Oil cakes are so even- 
textured, light and delicious. 





Lighter, tastier salad dressings with 
Kraft Oil. You need the freshness and 
lightness of Kraft Oil to mix dressings for 
your favorite salads. Kraft Oil lets all the 
flavor of spices come clearly through. 
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The Kraft Kitchens 
suggest new ways 
to enjoy the 





Basic French Dressing 


4 cup vinegar paprika 


using. Yield: 1 cup. 


Continental French Dressing 


2 tablespoons catsup 

1 teaspoon celery seed 

1 tablespoon chopped chives 
1 tablespoon chopped parsley 
Blend well. 


Roquefort or Blue Cheese 
French Dressing 


THERE'S 
A MAN 

IN THE 
HOUSE 


By HARLAN MILLER 


3{ cup Kraft Oil % teaspoon 


1 teaspoon salt Y% teaspoon 

1 teaspoon sugar dry mustard 

Dash of freshly ground pepper 
Combine all the ingredients and 
shake until thoroughly blended. 
Chill. Shake well each time before 


Tothe Basic French Dressing, add: 


This is the season when I often scratch 
my head, try to remember a few of the 
myriad things my wife and children have 
murmured they'd like for Christmas. (And 
now they clam up.) 


On his collegiate-tour ship to Eu- 
rope our youngest was so overcome 
by a bevy of Southern belles and their 
soft, enticing drawls and accents that 
he occasionally let them beat him at 
word games. 


I’ve wooed serenity lately by mixing 
my own salads. Each salad contains at 
least seven ingredients, with either meat 
or fish, and I’ve lost seventeen pounds. 


Even our town’s more aggressive 
merchants have forgiven me for say- 
ing “‘Xmas”’ when I mean the holiday 
glow of gift pressure, and ‘‘Christ- 
mas” for the season’s more sacred 
aspects. 


No more mailing of aluminum laundry 
boxes back and forth between college and 
home? I hear the fraternities and sorori- 
ties have bought automatic washing ma- 
chines and dryers. (New chores for fresh- 
man pledges?) 


One of our town’s hostesses has 
adopted the underhanded stratagem 
of seating her less fascinating guests 
together at her multiple-table parties. 
She complains the table talk often 
seems livelier at the bores’ table. 


Our town’s low-fidelity gossip claims 
that her most urbane and mannerly pair of 
neighbors quarrel frequently. “She tosses 
his hat out the front door!” she exclaims 
breathlessly. As if everybody doesn’t know 
that all the nicest couples quarrel. 


Our town’s most amiable philoso- 
pher has sold his radio station and 
taken his family to Italy for a year. 
An enlightened share-the-wealth 
project: both the new radio magnates 
and the Italians will profit hand- 
somely. (So will the family.) 


In a moment of disillusion the drench- 
ingly lovely college girl across the street 
tore up 391 of her boy friend’s love let- 
ters. “Strange,” muses her mom. “‘He 
never had a word to say to me; so 
tongue-tied.” 


9 


Why do female raconteurs exaggerate 
so? Either they exaggerate the facts (four 
mink coats instead of two), or exaggerate 
their importance, or overdramatize ‘em. 
I recommend understatement. 


> muses Peter 


“I’m a simple man,’ 
Comfort, spraying his icy side drive- 
way for skating. ‘I tell my wife and 
kids every year I want wooden shoe 
trees or combination suit-and-pants 
hangers for Xmas, and I’m building 
the most useful collection of ’em in 
town.” 


My talented Dream Girl cooked a new 
eggplant dish for our last outdoor meal, 
medium-low calorie. If we’d eaten such a 
dish at the Pavillon or the Tour d’ Argent 
wed have written home about it. 


Most popular story of the autumn 
at village cocktail parties: about the 
wife who found a letter she’d given 
her husband to mail six months ago, 
in a jacket he’d given her to mend six 
months ago. (She bawled him out 
anyhow.) 


For presents, we brought back from 
India some brass forty-year circular cal- 
endars. (You need to be an expert to de- 
cipher ’em.) But our fortyish relatives and 
friends demand, ‘“‘Yeah, but what about 
our final forty years ?” 


One of our neighbors is bragging be- 
cause his freshman son won his way via 
an exam into the state university’s new 
“Honors Program” for accelerated stud- 
ies. ““I’d rather have him on that team,” 
he says, “than on the football squad.” 


Easygoing as Tam, I’m stern about 
never throwing food away. (Not even 
a piece of leftover toast!) I have a 
poor-boy complex a yard wide, and 
am always asking, ‘“‘What became of 
that cold hamburger (or slice of meat 
loaf )we didn’t eat yesterday?”’ Shame 
on me. 


My Life Partner has adorned our re- 
modeled Brave New World kitchen with a 
touch of quaintness: a long braided chain 
of red Spanish onions. I'm shortening the 
chain gradually as I slice ’em into my 
genuine handmade diet salads. 


Our restless neighbors (the Daniel 


To the Basic French Dressing, add: 


Boone type) hired a villa in California 








4% cup crumbled Kraft Louis Rigal Stingiest millionaire in our over- for their autumn yacation, but they 
Roquefort Cheese, or Kraft grown village: the man who keeps his | came back early. ‘There isn’t enough 
Blue Cheese. “This h San ihe oa house at 68° all winter, and turns elbow room out there any more,” he 

Blend well. peeeme cr ares down the heat or air-cooling when- explained. ‘‘Hub to hub on the six- 

Free recipe booklet—‘‘French ieee girdle!’ are ee tee ae ee a eee 

. a portable heater in his own bath- 
eeapes fo Fl se ie Ae ak room.) This is the year of the pure approach: 


5767, Chicago 77, Illinois. 
Tips on using Kraft Oil 


melted fat, use Kraft Oil. 


sealed in. 


food quickly, tossing lightly. 


sonings into food. 





ing the light touch to dozens of 
French Dressings. Write Kraft Oil 
French Dressing Booklet, P.O. Box 


The light touch of Kraft Oil gives 
baked foods a texture that’s ten- 
der, fluffy and moist. Just pour the 
right amount from the bottle. It’s 
wonderfully convenient and time- 
saving. When any recipe calls for 


Ready to use for all pan frying 
and deep frying. The light touch of 
Kraft Oil gives a tender, crisp 
crust, evenly browned with flavor 


Sauté vegetables and other foods 
with a light touch. Pour a small 
amount of oil into skillet and cook 


In preparing marinades and 
sauces, be sure to use Kraft Oil. It 
carries the full flavor of your sea- 


One of our neighbor’s sons is an 
individualist: He’s off to college in 
Oklahoma because he wants to learn 
how to be a rancher and live with 
horses and cattle. “‘Beats big-town 
selling,”” he explains, lean in blue 
jeans. 


A gay host on the Ridge Road has 
paid $290 for an ice-cube machine. “‘It 
always half spoiled a party for me,” 
he justifies, “cruising around hunting an 
ice shack and paying for ice cubes like 
diamonds.” 


We’ve finally pooled all the foreign 
coins we’ve been stuck with at fron- 
tiers overseas. What a coffee table 
they’ve made! On two levels, each be- 
tween two panes of thick circular 
glass. There must be a cool $7 worth 
of coins. 


It’s high time for us to decide which pic- 
ture we want on our Christmas cards—the 
two of us at the Pyramids on donkey and 
camel (that’s me on the camel), or us at 
the Taj Mahal. Or will this be the year we 
skip ? 


no pink or lavender Christmas trees. Just 
green ones, with red-and-white pepper- 
mint canes hanging on the branches; 
and flash-bulb pictures snapped beneath, 
of the tots in their pajamas at 7 A.M. 


‘Best show in town!’ rules the 
Dominant Figure at our lunch table, 
after a discussion of supermarkets. 
**] wouldn’t miss it; the all-American 
parade!’ Globe-trotters hail it as 
America’s answer to the promenoir 
in France or the paseo in Spanish 
lands. You see everybody. I’d like to 
put the supermarket in a Broadway 
play. 


... When my Lady Love tells me for the 
sixteenth time how slim I look, 

.. . Or my daughter confesses she now 
sees how we felt when she was four and be- 
gan to prefer her own younger crowd, like 
her tot today, 

. . . And our son navigates across the 
Pacific for the third time and sends us a 
list of the books he’s reading, seven at once, 

... And our son- and daughter-in-law 
suddenly seem like our own children, 

Then I lift a glass to marriage, a greater 
invention than the wheel. 
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gives skin a clear, fresh look...[hat Ivory Look | 


Wash your face regularly 


Gentleness you’d trust with this baby’s sensitive skin makes Ivory 
with Ivory Soap—the 


the soap for yours. Ivory is white, the color of purity... 
P 7 y ; P y gentlest possible way to 


has the fresh, clean fragrance of purity. And no tight, dry feeling treat your complexion. 


after washing. Regular care with Ivory Soap leaves your 99 0% pure® 


ee Jloats 





complexion supple with inner moisture, soft with That Ivory Look! 


More doctors advise lvory than any other soap 
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With its slender spire and fine Ionic 
portico, this New England meetinghouse, 
built in 1827 by Baptists, stands in 
Framingham Center, Massachusetts, 

a charming example of church architecture 
during the period of the early republic. 
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A CRIME TO BE FREE? 
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Assistant Editors: Victoria Harris, Alice Kastberg, Elizabeth McFarland, Alberte Wright, Corinna Wildman, Abbot Mills, Flora Kerestedjian 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


Dy you know that in this leading nation 
of the “free world” it has become a 
crime for a man to insist that he is able to 
support his wife and family without the aid 
of the American taxpayers, claiming only 
the primary human right to be let alone to 
work out his own destiny, taking his own 
risks and bearing his own responsibilities? 

No, you don’t know it. Ninety per cent of 
Americans, as a hazarded guess, don’t know 
it. Our population is urban; farming no 
longer engages 37 per cent of our people, 
as it did at the turn of the century. At the 
last census (1950), only 11.6 per cent were 
occupied in agriculture, and the proportion 
has certainly fallen since then. Nor are all 
farmers, or even a majority of them, wheat 
or grain farmers. But those who are have 
lost their liberties to a degree that their 
fathers could not have conceived of. 

Let us take just one case: that of Stanley 


“Yankus, Jr., a farmer of Dowagiac, Michi- 


gan, thirty-nine years old and the father of 
a young family. Mr. Yankus is not the only 
farmer who has invoked, not the Fifth 
Amendment but the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to support his right to self- 
reliance—something that was once regarded 
as a primary American virtue. He is un- 
usual in that he still believes in it. It is 
framed on his living-room wall. Thousands 
of farmers think and feel as he does, 
but like the run of Caspar Milquetoasts 
they don’t stick their necks out. Mr. Yankus 
has attracted a little national attention 
because he is stubborn, articulate, and in a 


Mary Bass 


Hugh MacNair Kahler, Wilhela Cushman, William E. Fink, Louella G. Shouer, Mary Lea Page, Dawn Crowell Norman, 


small area has obtained considerable sup- 
port. But he does not head a national organ- 
ization, commanding large funds. He is no 
expert in public relations. He’s a chicken 
farmer, at least for the time being. Perhaps 
in another year or two he won’t be. Perhaps 
he will be bankrupt. Half of his bank ac- 
count has been seized on one occasion; he 
has fines accumulated since 1954, when he 
took his stand, that on last count as this 
goes to press totaled nearly $5000. Or per- 
haps he will be in jail. 

Yet Mr. Yankus has broken no law as 
laws in this country have traditionally been 
conceived. What he has done has been to 
refuse to co-operate with one agency of the 
Department of Agriculture. This is the 
Agricultural Stabilization program (ASC), 
popularly called the Soil Bank. He has re- 
fused to co-operate because, first, he does 
not believe that the program makes sense; 
second, because he insists that it does not 
apply to him; third, because he believes in 
following obviously efficient farming prac- 
tices; and, fourth, because the law, if it is a 
law, was established by a referendum of 
wheat growers in the area where he has his 
farm, which is east of the Mississippi, from 
which he, along with 60 per cent of wheat 
growers, was barred from participating. 

In the area are 1,650,000 wheat growers. 
Of these, fewer than 900,000 were allowed 
to vote by the Department of Agriculture on 
whether to put themselves and all other 
wheat growers in the area under an acreage- 
allotment scheme for which they are com- 
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pensated by Government check for taking 
all or part of their land out of production. 
A majority of those participating voted 
“Yes,” with penalties against the others. 
But the “‘Yes”’ vote represented less than 13 
per cent of all wheat growers. 

This sounds fantastic, but it is so. The 
ASC first makes allotments, presumably on 
the basis of how much acreage has been 
planted to wheat in the past. Actually, it 
acts arbitrarily. Stanley Yankus got an 
allotment of twelve acres. No one with an 
allotment of less than fifteen acres was per- 
mitted to vote at all. So the big farmers, 
with large acreages, swung the election, and 
the result of their vote was then mandatory 
on all the rest. 

The ASC is just another version of the old 
AAA—Henry Wallace’s program of plow- 
ing under pigs and corn, which at the time 
was vigorously denounced by the Repub- 
licans in and out of Congress. Its object was 
to prevent surpluses by reducing production 
and guaranteeing the farmer a high price 
for what he produced. It has led to one of 
the most ridiculous systems of state-managed 
collectivism that any country has ever 
known. It has priced American wheat (on a 
strictly competitive basis) out of every for- 
eign market, except that by tying wheat in 
with various loan and giveaway programs it 
has resulted in a veiled form of dumping 
abroad. But it has even priced American 
wheat out of American markets. 

American millers, who are still in free 
enterprise, buy wheat and other grains 
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nore leg to be 
—and Cameo stockings make it 
a lovely sight. In captivating 
colors, with or without seams, Cameo 
puts you in fashion right 
down to your toes, 
A happy $1.35 a pair. At fine stores. 


For Christmas, three pairs of Cameo 


stockings boxed with the merriest 


of cards, designed by Chuck Gruen. 
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where they can purchase them most advan- 
tageously. That place is not the United States, 
where Department of Agriculture policies, 
aided by the Farm Bloc in Congress—the bloc 
of the largest growers—have driven up the 
price of wheat to $1.81 a bushel (as this article 
is written). So Canadian wheat is coming into 
the United States, while the Canadians claim, 
and I believe correctly, that American dump- 
ing plus politics is barring them from other 
foreign markets. 

But to get back to Stanley Yankus. Mr. 
Yankus is not a wheat or grain farmer in the 
sense that he grows for the wheat market. He 
is a poultry farmer, raising chickens and eggs. 
The greatest item of cost in such farm produc- 
tion is feed. Since eggs and poultry prices are 
not guaranteed by the Government, they 
fluctuate according to market supply and de- 
mand. But the price of feed never falls, because 
it is Government-supported. A farmer selling 
large eggs on the wholesale market for as low 
as 30 cents a dozen is still paying from $3.60 to 
$4.50 per hundredweight for-feéds of mixed 
grains. 

(I know this story only too well. Until a 
year ago I was in the poultry business myself, 
on a much smaller scale than Mr. Yankus, 
and there were months when the income from 
poultry barely covered the feed, let alone 
labor, investment and the numerous outlays 
accompanying poultry growing.) 

Mr. Yankus, having sufficient land to do so, 
decided to raise his own chicken feed, which 
was eminently sensible. 

And then in walked the FBI. And followed 
the penalties. Mr. Yankus never had a trial, let 
alone a jury trial. He never even had a formal 
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Here is a mental treatment that is 
guaranteed to cure every ill that 
flesh is heir to: sit for half an hour 
every night and mentally forgive 
everyone against whom you have 
any ill will or antipathy. 

CHARLES FILLMORE 
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hearing. Part of his bank account was seized 
by a court order. 

Under this allotment plan a Federal agent 
can invade a farmer’s premises without a war- 
rant, measure off his acreage, investigate his 
assets in the bank, and go around and warn 
his customers that he is under surveillance. 
The local banker who divulged Mr. Yankus’ 
assets to an FBI agent, and the local dis- 
tributor who showed his books to the FBI 
agent, did not need to do so. But an FBI badge 
is a mighty persuader. Nobody wants to be 
in trouble with the FBI or ‘mixed up” with 
anyone who is. 

Certainly when Congress made the ASC’s 
program mandatory, its members never dreamed 
that it would be applied in such a case. But 
these powers and penalties know no discrimi- 
nation. Mr. Yankus’ allotment was twelve 
acres; he planted thirty, forty and more. If 
he’d decided to decorate his home with wheat 
sheaves, or grind the flour in an old-fashioned 
stone mill to feed his children on bread and 
cracked-wheat mush, it would be all the same. 

In this space we have repeatedly warned of 
the powers that have been granted govern- 
ment, powers that become more and more ar- 
bitrary, and powers that can eventually make 
it a crime for almost anyone to stand on his 
own feet, mind his own business, and ask no 
favors from his fellow citizens and taxpayers. 

The editors of the LApres’ HOME JOURNAL 
have warned me that the agricultural situation 
is so complicated that it is hard to make it 
comprehensible to people who are not experts. 

Nevertheless, we should try. For the peo- 
ple—all of them, you and I and every Joe 
Doakes—are paying for our Government’s 
policies. But I confess that I cannot make them 
comprehensible for any sane mind, because 
they are quite mad. 

How much are the American people pay- 
ing? Everybody today is a taxpayer. And 
Government checks don’t come from the 
Government unless or until it has got the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 146 
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NEW! DEEP-PENETRATING * 
STICK CHEST RUB 
BRINGS SPEEDY RELIEF 
FROM CHEST COLDS! 


Coldene Chest Rub goes on, goes 
in—fast! Powerful ingredients 
bring soothing warmth to tight 
chest...loosen bronchial congestion 
..-help restore restful breathing... 
relieve muscular aches and pains. 
*Vapors penetrate deep into chest, 
throat, nose and sinus passages. 
Stuffy nose goes! In handy stick 
form! You don’t smear it on with 
your fingers. No messy grease to 
discolor fabrics. Keep Coldene 
Stick Chest Rub handy...always! 


COLDENE. 
STICK CHEST RUB 


THE ORIGINAL STICK CHEST RUB. MADE UNDER PATENT NUM- 
BER 2854133. COLDENE IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF 
PHARMA-CRAFT CORP.. CRANBURY. N. J. COPR. 1958 





AT YOUR FAVORITE FURNITURE DEALER 


AMERICA’S NEWEST 
FURNITURE STYLES BY 


QUALITY FURNITURE 
at LOW PRICES 


BEDROOM « DINING ROOM « UPHOLSTERY 
JUVENILE e« TABLES « MATTRESSES 


yess FURNITURE 


MANUFACTURED BY 
MEMPHIS LITTLE. ROCK 
ae hae ac eoto UD hae aa elon 
ee LITTLE ROCK, ARK, 
Pepe TSE Tao ted ESTABLISHED 1900 


OPPORTUNITY 


F YOU want extra money, and have 

spare time to put to use, this is for you! 
You can spend your spare time taking 
orders for magazine subscriptions—and 
earning generous commissions. 


Just send us your name and address on a 
postal. In return, we will send you our offer 
with starting supplies. From then on, YOU 
are the boss. Subscription work of this type 
can be carried on right from your own 
home. As an independent representative, 
you may work whenever it is most con- 
venient for you. 


Write that postal today. Information and 
supplies are sent at no obligation to you. 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
459 Independence Square, Phila. 5, Penna. 


IngrownNAIL*~< 


Just a few drops of soothin 
Dr. Scholl’s ONIXOL in nai 
groove relieve soreness and pain, 
soften embedded part of nail for 
easy removal. Sold every where. 


D! Scholls ONIXOL 
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I dreamed I was made over 
° a x 
in my maidenform bra 


Here’s the last word in elastic bras! Does more for you than you ever dreamed a bra could do! Curvier 
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cups. Smoother separation. Doubled elastic all the way around the back! Let Twice-Over make you 
over...today! Silky cotton broadcloth. A, B, C cup 3.95 —D cup 4.95. (Twice-Over comes in long- 


line and strapless, too!) Now! Twice-Over with embroidered nylon cups also available! 


new, new [’wice-Over’ 


*REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. ©1958 MAIDEN FORM BRASSIERE CO,, INC. NEW YORK 15, N.Y, Look for this T wice-Over package in fine stores everywhere! « 
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BAKE at 350° for 7 to 9 minutes. 


Cream... .34 cup butter. Add 
Y, cup firmly packed brown 
sugar and 
1 tablespoon sugar, cream- 
ing well. 


Add. i o3. 1 unbeaten egg yolk and 
1 teaspoon French’s 
Vanilla; beat well. 


Blendin...2 cups sifted Pillsbury’s 
BEST All Purpose Flour.* 
If desired, chill dough for 
easier handling. 


Shape...... into balls using 1, 2 or 3 
teaspoons of dough for 
each; place on buttered 

baking sheets. Flatten 

with the bottom of a glass 
dipped in sugar. 












BUTTER RICHES 
Developed by Ann Pillsbury 





Lovin'est cookies of all 
...Yich with the flavor of 
Real Butter! 


Now’s the time to fill your cookie jar with the best holiday cookies 


of all—real butter cookies. Make ’em up in bars and stars, bells 





and crescents—all gay with icing and bright decorations. Have 
the whole family join in—there’s as much fun in the making as there 
is in the eating of these wonderful cookies . . . ; 


rich with the flavor of real butter. 


MAKES 5 to 7 dozen cookies. 


Bake....... in moderate oven (350°) 7 
to 9 minutes until light 
golden brown. Cool and 
frost with Browned Butter 
Frosting; garnish with 
Funsten’s Almond Sli- 
vers. Or decorate with 
red, green or white frost- 
ing. 

* Pillsbury’s BEST Self-Rising Flour may be sub- 

stituted. 

Browned Butter Frosting 

Brown ¥4 cup butter slightly in saucepan. 

Remove from heat and blend in 244 cups 

sifted confectioners’ sugar and 1 teaspoon 

French’s Vaniila Gradually add 3 to 4 

tablespoons cream until of spreading con- 

sistency. (For white or colored frostings, 
do not brown butter. Cream butter and add 
ingredients listed above.) 


Brand New Butter Cookie Cookbook* 


Only 20¢ brings you the new 1958 Ann Pillsbury Butter Cookie 
Cookbook. Many of the recipes are prize winners from Pillsbury 
Bake-Offs including last year’s $25,000 winner. It also offers decor- 
ating ideas, freezing and packaging tips and Kiddie Cookies. 
To order, use handy coupon below. 


























Cookies made with Butter are always better! 


You can always tell when cookies are made with real butter—they’re so 
fine-flavored and buttery tasting. And what a wonderful aroma when they’re 
hot out of the oven! Real butter gives your holiday cookies a lastingly rich 
flavor—keeps them fresh much longer. Real butter is always churned from 
100 percent real cream. It’s the perfect way to make perfect holiday cookies. | 


@1958 AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


Chicago 
Representing the dairy farmers in your area 


See “The Perry Como Show” on NBC-TV 


TURN THIS FLAP FOR MORE BUTTER COOKIE IDEAS 
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34 cup sugar, creaming well. 


rind; beat well. 





OLD-FASHIONED 


French’s Cake Decora- 


tions. RP is. 

1 unbeaten egg Bake....... in moderate oven (375°) 8 Bre itso au"? ita! SENCH ComPany 

34 cup light molasses and to 10 minutes. G ot mm mo Toha yt 
2 teaspoons grated orange *This recipe has been developed for use with Pills- ; ~ 


bury’s BEST Self-Rising Flour by omitting soda. 


_ Lovin’est cookies of all 
... rich with the flavor of 


Real Butter ! 


Now’s the time to fill your cookie jar with the best holiday cookies 





of all—real butter cookies. Make ’em up in bars and stars, bells 
and crescents—all gay with icing and bright decorations. Have 


the whole family join in—there’s as much fun in the making as there 


. 


is in the eating of these wonderful cookies... 


rich with the flavor of real butter. 


Brand New Butter Cookie Cookbook* 


Only 20¢ brings you the new 1958 Ann Pillsbury Butter Cookie 
Cookbook. Many of the recipes are prize winners from Pillsbury 
Bake-Offs including last year’s $25,000 winner. It also offers decor- 
ating ideas, freezing and packaging tips and Kiddie Cookies. 
To order, use handy coupon below. 

























PEPPARKAKOR 
Adapted by Ann Pillsbury iz 

BAKE at 375° for 8 to 10 minutes. MAKES 7 to 8 dozen cookies. 

Sift Hs d : 
together .314 cups sifted Pillsbury’s Stirin..... .. the dry ingredients grad- 
BEST All Purpose Flour* ually, mixing until blend- 
1 teaspoon soda ed. eons 
’ (Dough may be used in 
I~, Sigece | French's small amounts; will keep 

, 1 week.) 

IY seas peach s Roll out..... on well-floured surface, 
-third at a time, to 4- 
1 teaspoon French's Cloves on eee ns eee 
l4 teaspoon French’s rounds with cookie cutter. 
Ground Cardamom Place on greased baking 
Cream... .14 cup butter. Add sheets. Decorate with 
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Mmmm! Crisp Christmas nibblers, en 4 


lusciously rich with butter 'n spice! a CLOVES yf 










eezer. And when Christmas comes...mmm... skal! 


hat a delectable way to say “skal” to Christmas! Rich, buttery little morsels of 
eetness—with a spicy fragrance that brings everybody to the kitchen. What makes “malee, 


em so Christmas-y? | noe 
The festive flavor of French’s homey Cinnamon. The high-spirited scent of French’s puze- wu ing CoohQid © 4008 res, to va 
amaican Ginger. The sweet mystery of French’s rich, dark Clove. And just a pungent 0 Ee 


ouch of French’s nippy Cardamom. Why not bake ’em right now...give them a with, FRENCH’'S {lavorings 


hristmas-y touch with French’s colorful Cake Decorations. ..and tuck some in your 


TURN THIS FLAP FOR MORE BUTTER COOKIE IDEAS = 
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Lovin'est cookies of all 
...rich with the flavor of 
Real Butter! 


Now’s the time to fill your cookie jar with the best holiday cookies 















Buiter Cookies 2 
Jrom the , 


BAKE- OFF 
COLLECTION 







of all—real butter cookies. Make ’em up in bars and stars, bells 
















and crescents—all gay with icing and bright decorations. Have 
the whole family join in—there’s as much fun in the making as there 


is in the eating of these wonderful cookies .. . 


rich with the flavor of real butter. 


ake, 


Ke, Brand New Butter Cookie Cookbook* 


Only 20¢ brings you the new 1958 Ann Pillsbury Butter Cookie 
Cookbook. Many of the recipes are prize winners from Pillsbury 
Bake-Offs including last year’s $25,000 winner. It also offers decor- 
ating ideas, freezing and packaging tips and Kiddie Cookies. 
To order, use handy coupon below. 


SPICED CHERRY BELLS — oe 


Senior Winner in Pillsbury’s 8th Grand National 
by Mrs. W. J. Huggins, Columbia, So. Carolina 
Adapted by Ann Pillsbury 

MAKES about 514 dozen cookies. 







Beke at 350° for 12 to 15 minutes. 
ft . 

fogether...3 cups sifted Pillsbury’s Place....... a half teaspoonful of Fill- 

BEST All Purpose Flour* ing in center of each 

V4 teaspoon soda round. Shape into “bell” 

V4 teaspoon salt by folding sides of dough 

1 teaspoon French’s Ginger to meet over filling, using 

V4 teaspoon instant coffee spatula to lift sides. Make 

Cream..... 1 cup butter. Add top of bell narrower than 






[ Pillsburys 










11% cups firmly packed brown 
sugar, creaming well. 
Blend in. .14 cup dark corn syrup 



















“clapper” end. Place a 
piece of maraschino 
cherry at open end of 





* BEST =: 
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1 unbeaten egg and each bell for clapper. vee X X XxX fag 
1 tablespoon cream. Bake....... in moderate oven (350°) Fiat f F ee ee 
PROCES foe's a the dry ingredients; mix 12 to 15 minutes. xtra Jresn, ese e%e i 
thoroughly. *This recipe has been developed for use with re . 4 os ®eee® f ° 2 
Roll out..... douets ppethdy ane pags PESE Self-Rising Flour by omitting soda W ite, ®eee@ 
ime, on floured su Nut Filling 3 . j 
to ¥-inch thickness. Cut Combine ¥ cup firmly packed brown smooth blendi ng ALL PURPOSE & 
into 2Y%-inch rounds. sugar, 1 tablespoon butter and 3 table- thanks to i 
Place on ungreased baking spoons maraschino cherry juice. Stir in 114 Siang” F i 4 R ¢ 
sheets. s finely chopped Funsten’s Pecans. re 
aa ead a extra care € ¥: 


ake ’em BEST with Pillsbury’'s BEST 


Butter up your family with butter cookies made with Pillsbury’s 
BEST. This extra fresh, white flour never fights your mixing spoon 
because it’s so smooth-blending. Every ounce helps you make a 
cookie what it should be—mouth-melting good. And every cookie 
will tell you—Pillsbury’s BEST. Always has been. Still is. 








>& New 1958 Ann Pillsbury Butter Cookie Cookbook 


To order, send 20¢ along with your name and address to: 
PILLSBURY, Box 253, Minneapolis 40, Minnesota 


Name 
Address 


City ae ee Zone State 
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Understands the tingle and the glow... the 
happiness of all young hearts at Christmas. 
This is the shoe that cares about children, too 
... thinks they deserve the very finest quality, 
the most exacting fit. And never has, never 


will give them anything less. 








By Bernardings Kielty 


J. CRON 


3 +. . 


If Christmas Day on Thursday be 

A windy winter you shall see 

Windy weather in each week, 

And hard tempests, strong and thick. 
(Baer’s Agricultural Almanac, Lancaster, Pa.) 


t was a cold bitter night and the 
Dace patient was burning up 
with fever. *TWill I live through the 
night?”? he asked. The doctor shook 
his head: he could offer no hope. So 
the man begged the doctor to put him 
in the rain barrel outside. In it the 
water wasalwaysicy cold. “That would 
kill you!” protested the doctor. “But— 
like you said—I’m practically 
Please, doc!’ So the doctor gave in, 
moved the sick man outdoors and 
ducked him in the barrel. . . . The 
next day the patient was well on his 





way to recovery. 


“Doc” was the father of Mark Van 
Doren, poet and college professor, and 
author of AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK 
VAN DOREN, which pictures a fine 
upstanding Middle West family that 
thoroughly enjoyed life—affectionate, 
vigorous, ambitious for learning. They 
don’t come better. (Harcourt, Brace, 
$5.95.) 


Before the bad weather gets hold is the 
time to go to the bookstores and browse 
among the hundreds of shiny new children’s 
books. 1 hesitate to make suggestions, 
because for each book I name there are 
a dozen others equally satisfactory. But 
books afe such good presents for children! 
Especially in these amazingly illiterate 
days when the big problem is to stir up the 
desire to read—among children to whom 
reading is an almost insurmountable chore, 
and for whom other entertainment, effort- 
less to the point of boring, has been made 
so easily available. (In other words, too 
many children are being badly taught to 
read, and too many parents use television 
to get the same children out from under 


foot!) But here they are: 


Age 1-3. A FRIEND IS SOMEONE 
WHO LIKES YOU, by Jane Walsh 
Auglund (Harcourt, Brace, $1.75). 

3-6. PATRICK AT THE FARM, by 
Maureen Daly, well known to JOURNAL 
readers (Dodd, Mead, $2.50). 

6-9. SCIENCE CAN BE FUN, by 
Munro Leaf, also big favorite (Lippin- 
cott, $2.75). 

7-11. THE STORY OF HOLLY AND IVY, 
by Rumer Godden, who can't do wrong 
(Viking, $2.50). 

8-12. BRINGING UP PUPPIES, by 
Jane Whitbread Levin and Mary 


Morris Steiner (Harcourt, Brace, $2.95). 

9-14. MACHINES, by Jerome Meyer 
(World, $2.50)—basic principles of ma- 
chines and how power was finally built 
into machines. 

For teen-age girls: AND LOVE RE- 
PLIED, by Mary Stolz (Harper, $2.75), 
and DEBUTANTE HILL, by Lois Dun- 
can (Dodd, Mead, $2.65). 


Gift books are rather special, in 
that they are to be admired as well 
as read. 


THE MARCH OF ARCHAEOLOGY, by 
C. W. Ceram, author of GODS, GRAVES 
AND SCHOLARS, is such a one, a mag- 
nificent book, well worth its price (Knopf, 
$15.00). 

THE WATERCOLORS OF DONG KING- 
MAN and How the Artist Works (Crow- 
ell, $5.95) is another. An artist friend 
tells me that Kingman’s notes on how he 
paints are invaluable to the water-color 
painter. 

Two small gift books by two big favor- 
ites are: JOURNEY TO CHRISTMAS, by 
B. G. Chute (Dutton, $1.50), a tiny 
book, a short tale, told with Greenwillow 
simplicity. And MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
HAPPY NEW YEAR, by Phyllis McGin- 
ley (Viking, $2.50)—a gay, lighthearted 
book of verse. 

A handsome and rewarding gift book 
is HOMESPUN AMERICA, edited by Wal- 
lace Brockway and Bart Keith Winer 
(Simon & Schuster, $10), a sprightly col- 
lection of cracker-barrel wit, high- and 
low-brow, that no country but America 
could ever have thought up. The perfect 
present for the Elderly One, who will 
chuckle and turn it over on his tongue; 
and an eye opener for the Cynical Young. 

DISCOVERING NATURE, by Charlotte 
Orr Gants (Scribner, $3.95), will please 
the amateur naturalist who has a certain 
amount of expendable energy—a book 
after my own heart. 

OUNCE, DICE, TRICE, by Alastair 
Reid (Atlantic-Little Brown, $3.00), is 
smarty, but fanciful and fun. It is a 
word collection with perfect companion 
illustrations by Ben Shahn. A blunder 
of boys... a giggle of girls . . . a conster- 
nation of mothers... a gundulum of gar- 
bage cans . . . a tumbletell of church 
bells... a snigglement of string .. avd 
on and on and on. 
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greased 2-quart mold. Cover with lid or foil. 
Steam 5 hours or till done. Remove from 
mold. Refrigerate till used. Warm before 
serving. To serve: Flame and pass hard sauce. 































‘calls for walnuts—and today’s good cooks know that means Diamond 





She ein aie 
! 2 4 A splendid thing to behold is the Christm: 
: E as 
\ ; Plum Pudding oe. covered with a rich topping and 
i : 1 cup sifted electable icing, and decorated elegantly. 
I. 1 cup chopped all-purpose flour Chri : 
f y= Walnuts : bristmas Fruitcake Topping 
ie 3 cups seedless 1% cups fine, dry 2 eggs y, 
i P 4 cuiebe : 4 teasp. each 
¢ raisins brea ‘ 3 cups sifted lemon juice, 
: LY cups currants 1 PO powdered sugar vanilla as : 
= ¥, cup each glace : firmly E — of salt ‘2’ cups Walncee 
‘a orange and lemon | teasp. salt “a teasp. brandy very finely ~_S 
peel, ss cut | teasp. nutmeg i flavoring ground 
it finely cut suet, groun ~~ Combi ‘ 
ib es ' ae a al aoe and salt in top of double 
; : 4 eggs, very t. Cook over boiling water, beating con- 
fe 1 lemon, grate beaten stantly till light and fluffy (8-10 minutes). 
i find and juice tate milk Cool. Stir in flavorings and walnuts. Roll out 
5 V4 cup cider Sic etn ae pet Paper, covered with additional 
Pt ‘x first 6 ingredients. EE dic nts. Add to Bee. eer and cotto fit cakes 
Mix ul, mux next 6 ingre ie ik with Spread top of cake with a little jam and appl 
arate pe ixing well. Combine v mixture topping. Frost all over with butter fr ae 
one oe ante Sy s flavored with coffee. Decorate as desired. 
e ; hly. F4 
roug ry 





blending tho 


Try these two noble recipes for holiday feasting. Christmas baking traditionally 


Fresh and flavorful with plump kernels every time, whether you buy the 


Diamond Wa 
lm 
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you crack yourself—in sparkling 1 lb. cellophane bags; 


CAL PORNIA 





p UAL 


or fresh-shelled in handy vacuum cans and in brand new “recipe-size” Saran bags. rh a eal 
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DR. SPOCK TALKS WITH MOTHERS 


to your child— 
provi led 
you both enjoy it. 


By BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 





H™ important is it that parents be 
companions or pals of their chil- 
dren? The question has worried particu- 
larly those mothers whose husbands have 
little inclination to play with the children 
or are at home-only very little when the 
children are awake. 

I think that much of the concern in 
America about a father’s closeness to his 
children has been a result of articles and 
talks based on child-guidance-clinic ex- 
perience, pointing out that some children 
have become maladjusted as a result, in 
part, of a remote, unsatisfactory relation- 
ship with their father. There has also 
been concern that in America, in contrast 
to many other civilized countries, the 
proportion of men engaged in elementary- 
school teaching is small. It is said that our 
children are surrounded by and brought 
up by women exclusively. 

Relatively few mothers, it seems to me, 
worry about whether they themselves 
should set aside time for play. I suppose 
this is because mothers spend twelve or 
more hours a day with their children 
anyway. This leaves most of them with 
little energy for playfulness, and with 
their consciences well satisfied that the 
children are not being neglected. 

It’s interesting, isn’t it, that the woman 
who feels that her husband should spend 
more time with the children so often 
expresses this in terms of “play with 
them” or “‘do things with them.”’ These 
words make the companionship sound 
somewhat artificial and forced—as if the 
father should stop doing the other things 
he feels he has to do, and the things he 
likes to do, in order to do right by the 
children. I suspect that the very artificial- 
ness of cooking up “something to do”’ is 
a factor in the continued balkiness of 
some of these fathers. For the fact is that 
the setting aside of a chunk of time to 
be devoted exclusively to companionship 
with children is a somewhat boring pros- 
pect to lots of good parents. 

In most simple societies fathers don’t 
have to think up things to do on Sundays 
to compensate for absence all week at 
the office or on the road or at committee 


Even a small boy takes pride in being “‘a chip off the old block.” 


“T think that the most successful parents are 
parents first of all. They can be very friendly, but they 
are not timid about providing the guidance 
and occasional firm correction that all children need.” 


meetings. The father’s work—in hunting 
or fishing or farming—may be quite near 
home and permit him to be there a great 
deal. In the many parts of the world 
where there is no formal schooling, it is 
usually the father’s responsibility and 
pride to teach his son the manly skills by 
which he will make his living, to take 
him along to work, as apprentice and 
helper, as soon as he is able. 

When we watch children themselves, 
to see what kind of association they seem 
to want with their parents, we realize 
that though they want sometimes to have 
a parent play with them at a childish 
level, more often they want to play at 
being adults. Little girls want to do real 
housework and baby care alongside their 
mothers, and little boys want to work at 
a carpentry bench, or mow the lawn, 
or drive the car like their fathers. This 
is the principal way that children grow in 
knowledge and character. 

There are all kinds of good. parents: 
dignified ones and playful ones, handy 
ones who love to make things and clumsy 
ones who hate all manual hobbies, ath- 
letic ones and sedentary ones, imagina- 
tive ones and literal-minded ones. They 
will each have a different kind of relation- 
ship with their children and a different 
influence. This is as it should be, since 
the world has a place for many types. 
Yet all these can be good parents if they 
give their children a sense of being ac- 
cepted, enjoyed, loved. So there is no 
basis for saying that every parent should 
play-with his child in certain ways or set 
aside a certain number of hours for com- 
panionship each week. That would con- 
stitute pure torture for some fathers and 
mothers, and in such cases it would 
prove painful to their children too. 

If a father is a friendly, energetic type 
who loves to play touch football and if 
his children enjoy nothing better than to 
get into a game with him on a Sunday 
afternoon, this is wonderful for all of 
them. But, to take another example, if 
the father is overanxious to make his son 
an athlete, because he himself is con- 
vinced that this is the main key to manli- 
ness and to success at college, his son may 
quickly come to dread the tense practice 
sessions that he is subjected to, and may 
even develop a distaste for all athletics. 

Before we get too far away from the 
athletic father, I’'d like to say a word 


about roughhousing. Quite a few fathers 
find acrobatics, tussling, tickling, playing 
ogre or wild animal are their most nat- 
ural ways of having fun with their chil- 
dren. Most children respond enthusiasti- 
cally and this spurs the fathers on. But 
child-guidance-clinic work shows that, in 
some cases at least, these games are much 
too stimulating, especially to the young 
child who is not clear yet about what is 
real and what is pretend. Some of these 
activities prove to be too frightening, 
others too pleasurably exciting to be 
wholesome. They should be used with 
discretion. 

One of the difficulties that sometimes 
arise when an enthusiastic father gets in- 
terested in his son’s blocks or trains or 
model-building sets is that, without mean- 
ing to, he takes over the project. He may 
outline a plan that is beyond the child’s 
ability. He may coach him too intensely 
in how to carry it out. He may frequently 
show impatience with the boy’s achieve- 
ment. Soon the child withdraws to some 
other occupation at which he can go at 
his own speed and gain a sense of 
achievement, and the father is left carry- 
ing out the original project by himself. 

If a father is the sort who can relive the 
delights of his own childhood all over 
again through the children’s experiences, 
and loves taking them to museums, pa- 
rades, zoos and circuses, this is delightful 
for everybody. But if he goes on such 
trips only because he has been badgered 
into them, his grumpiness won’t benefit 
the father-child relationship. 

One time when it is ideal for a father to 
be with his son is when the father is doing 
something that he himself genuinely en- 
joys—whether it’s carpentry in the base- 
ment or fishing or watching a ball game— 
and his son is enjoying it with him. In 
these situations there is no artificiality. 
There is shared pleasure mixed with in- 
struction, both of which are fine elements 
in any parent-child relationship. As every 
experienced father knows, however, there 
are lots of pitfalls in even the most 
promising of shared recreations, and the 
inexperienced father needs to be fore- 
warned. The attention span of children 
is long when they are following their own 
interests, but short when it comes to 
purely adult considerations. A boy under 
the age of twelve or fourteen is apt to 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 24 








LOOK FOR THIS 
ROY ROGERS CORRAL 


in these fine stores 


Akron, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga. 


A. Polsky Co. 
Rich’s < 
Davison’s i 
Augusta, Ga. Davison’s 
Birmingham, Ala. Pizitz * 
Boston, Mass. Jordan Marsh Co. 
Framingham, Peabody, 


TRAN 


Malden 
Buffalo, N.Y. William Hengerer Co. 
Amherst 
Charlotte, N.C. J. B. Ivey & Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio The Higbee Co. 
Columbia, S.C. Davison’s 
a Columbus, Ga. Davison’s 
Z Dallas, Texas Sanger Bros. 
Z E. M. Kahn Co. 
2 Danville, Va. Thalhimer’s 
Z Detroit, Mich. Crowley, Milner & Co. 
Houston, Texas Foley’s 
a Indianapolis, Ind. Wm. H. Block Co. 
a Kansas City, Mo. Macy’s ' 
Macon, Ga. ~ Davison’s 
Memphis, Tenn. J. Goldsmith & Sons Co. 
Miami, Fla. Jordan Marsh Co. ; 
Richard’s 
i kee, Wis. Schuster’s ants 
Be Capitol Court "7 


Cain-Sloan _-. 

L. Bamberger & Co. 
Maison Blanche Co, 
Macy’s Herald Square 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N.J. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N.Y. 


ARRAS 


Omaha, Neb. J. L. Brandeis & Sons 
Paramus, N.J. Bamberger’s 
Peoria, Ill. Block & Kuhl Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Kaufmann’s 
@ Portland, Me. Porteous, Mitchell & 
Braun Co. 
Providence, R.I. The Outlet Co. ~ 
2 Richmond, Va. Thalhimer’s 


McCurdy & Co., Inc. 
Northgate Shopping Plaza, 
Town & Country Plaza, 
Geneva 

Macy’s California 
Hillsdale, San Rafael, 
Richmond, Valley Fair, 
Bay Fair 

The White House 

(Raphael Weill Co.) 

Maas Brothers. . 

E. W. Edwards & Sons 

The Hecht Co. 

Parkington, Silver Springs 
Prince George's Plaza 
Thalhimer’s 

Sears, Roebuck 

Retail Stores 


Rochester, N.Y. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Washington, D.C. 


FERRARA 


ane 


Winston Salem, N.C. 
NATIONWIDE 


SR 
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Most items can also be purchased from 
Sears Mail Order Catalog and Catalog 
Order Offices. 


Look for the Roy Rogers page in the 


“Toytime 1958” catalog of the 
nation’s leading stores. 


Watch the Roy Rogers TV Show, sponsored 
by the Nestle Company. See your local paper 
for time and station. 


ROY ROGERS— 
FRONTIERS INC. 
% Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Empire State Bidg., N.Y. 
arnnnsann™” 
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OF was the night after 


Christmas~a real 
Roy Rogers Christmas! 
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All the things you see here...except the beds, boys and dog... are real Roy Rogers 
togs and toys. They are made to last and you pay no premium price for these 
wanted gifts. Look for Roy’s famous Double R Bar label in the toy and boys 


clothing sections of all good department stores—listed on the opposite page. 
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MRS. JAMES S. MAY, New York, says: 


Mrs. May with her 
attractive children 
—daughter Nancy 
and son Michael 


"St. Joseph Aspirin For Children is the 
first thing | think of when my children 
get headachy, feverish” 


Mother—where your child’s health is concerned, 
it’s important to be sure. So don’t risk using un- 
tried products—rely on St. Joseph Aspirin For 
Children. It’s trusted by more mothers— because 


it’s approved by more doctors. 
Dosage is accurate, reliable. 


Aspirin. 


GET THE 
GENUINE 


WATER 
MASTER 


America’s Largest Selling 
TOILET TANK BALL 


Noisy running toilets can waste over 1000 
gallons of water a day. Stop this annoying 
noise, waste and expense. The efficient pat- 
ented Water-Master Tank Ball instantly stops 
the flow of water after each flushing, stops 
the flow everytime, not just some of the time. 


75¢€ AT HARDWARE STORES EVERYWHERE 
Higher in Canada 















No need to cut 
or break tablets—no messy measuring that can 
make liquid medicines so undependable. 
youngsters prefer its pure orange flavor. 
Important safety note—Only St. Joseph 
has a new medically approved safety cap. Buy 
the best—St. Joseph Aspirin For Children. 


“For our adult needs, | always 
buy regular St. Joseph Aspirin” 


There’s no need to pay more for buffering, strong combination 
drugs or high priced aspirin when you depend on St. Joseph 
It’s ready to go to work faster than all other pain 
relievers tested—and it saves you money. 100 tablets only 49¢, 
200 tablets only 79¢.So always demand St. Joseph Aspirin. 


MRS. MAY ADDS: 
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PARENTS; 
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CARPETS 


at reasonable prices direct from 
TS CT Tau lolib 


Ask for our multi- 
coloured export catalogue 
»MADE IN GERMANY «, 
including price list, customs 
duty information and ship- 
ping terms, which will be 
mailed to you free of charge 
by airmail from the biggest 
carpet mail order house 

in the world. 


P.O.BOX 551 


ELMSHORN/HAMBURG 
WEST-GERMANY 








; NO NEED FOR COSTLY UNPROVED 
REMEDIES...JUST DRINK 


1K N Ox sid \ 


Medical journals report at least 7 out of 10 women restored 
problem fingernails within 3 months. . 
one full envelope (about 5¢) of Knox in fruit or vegetable 
juice, bouillon or water. At your grocer’s. Knox is never 










sold in capsules. 
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. by drinking daily 


NOTE TO PHYSICIANS: For reprints of the only clinical re oe published in r 
medical journals, write Knox Gelatine, E 


Johnstown, N 
© 1958 Knox Gelatine Co. f 


CONTINUED FROK\ PAGE 22 
lose sight of the fine points of a sports event 
after a half hour and pay nore attention to 
the vendors of souvenirs and soft drinks. (Why 
is it that even children with puny appetites 
immediately become hungry in public places; 
and why do all of them insist on stopping for 
a bottled drink at the end of an excursion, 
instead of being willing to wait twenty minutes 
to get the same thing out of the refrigerator at 
home?) He asks questions about the mechan- 
ics of the scoreboard, about the band, about 
the funny-looking individuals in the grand- 
stand—about everything but the game. This 
lack of appreciation of the sporting event will 
make an inexperienced father intolerant and 
cross the first time or two. Then he learns it is 
normal, and makes some sort of compromise: 
perhaps he takes his son only when he himself 
is feeling unusually patient, or only to the 
less expensive, less important games, or he 


MIDWINTER FLIGHT 


By BARBARA HOWES 


Enclosed within its journey, 
the plane 
Lies like the hull of a ship 
balanced 
On ways of air, a war canoe 
Jutting into the dark, 
A radiant toy 
Loosed upon space. 
Here in this great cocoon 
We passengers are pharaohs 
walled up 
With honey, ambergris, grain 
and silver 
To solace our hibernation. 
Or we may be 
Glazed ceramic fruit, a still life 
Kept for some later century 
Under glass. 
Now while the plane 
Tunnels the black massif. we 
think of other 
Things: a circular stair, 


Drums, a crimson maple, 
rainfall, hills, 


And checkered moths 
Trembling on a lighted pane. 


teams up with another father and son, so that 
each age can share its appropriate interests. 

The wise father anticipates that a boy who 
claims to be enthusiastic about fishing will 
probably soon turn to throwing stones into 
the stream or building a dam. 

When a son wants to work alongside his 
father at the carpentry bench, a lot of diplo- 
macy iscalled for. Maybe the boy wants to work 
on his father’s project, which he would be apt 
to damage. Or he decides on one of his own 
which is too complicated for his age. There 
may be tools which are too fragile or com- 
plicated or dangerous for a young boy to use, 
but he’ll be insulted if told so in a belittling 
manner. 

What usually works best is for the father 
to outline a few rules at the start (“You can 
use these tools by yourself; when you want to 
use this one I will help you; that one you can 
use when you are older’’) and then let the boy 
select and work out his own project, with only 
a minimum of suggestions and criticism. It’s 
surprising what good judgment most children 
develop in estimating their abilities, and they 
are usually quite happy about the results they 
achieve, even though the finished product is 
clumsy and ill-proportioned from an adult 
viewpoint. 

There are lots of ordinary jobs for men and 
boys around every home: lawn mowing, leaf 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 128 





































LADIES’ HOME sun 


Away Go 


Corns! 


Quickest Relief... 
Fastest Removal 
Ever! 





Never 
before 
anything 
like Dr. Scholl’s 


No waiting when you use Dr. sone ar 
Scholl’s Zino-pads! Just the ; 
pads alone on corns, callouses, 
bunions,sore toes,tender spots ye 
give fast nerve-deep relief . . . 7 
ease new or tight shoes and od 
stop corns, callouses before 
they can develop! 

Remove Corns, 

Callouses 

Used with the separate Medi- 
cations included in every box, 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads re- 
move corns, callouses one of 
the fastest ways known to 
medical science! Get a box 
today. At Drug, Shoe, Dept. 
and 5-10c Stores everywhere. 


D© Scholls 


Zino-pads 


CALLOUS: 


UTS 


CORNS 
Se i44) 
TOES 









HOT, TENDER FEET?, | 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot Powder quickly relieves 
hot, tired, tender, perspiring, —~, 
odorous feet. Eases new or CZ? 
tight shoes. Get a can today! 


DE Scholls eswite Z 


> ~ 


LIPS SOR E? 
E POCKET SIZE | 

BEST FOR ; = 380 | 
VER | 










CANADA 











Vdd TINY TYCOON" 


Baby’s Own 
Swivel Chair | 


Seat action swive 
els full 360° 
Saves pulling, 
tugging to adjust 
chair. | 


Molded Plostia| 
Swing - A= Round] 
Tray, Removes| 
for easy cleaning!) 





Leading Stores 


Profits for You! 


OU can profit, as thousands of 
others, by using our money- 
making plan. Our subscription 
commission offer is enthusiasti- 
cally used by folks in many com- 
munities. You can offerand profit 
from The Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Holiday, 
Jack and Jill and many other pop- 
ular publications. Write today for 
our easy-to-follow plan and sup- 
plies. No obligation. Address your 
request to 
CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
458 Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 
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_ Sears has corralled America’s largest selection of Roy Rogers gifts 

for girls and boys. For more styles, more colors and sizes select your 
_ Roy Rogers gifts at over 1500 Sears Stores and Catalog Offices or 
from Sears Christmas Catalog. Come in before the stampede! 


COMPLETE ROY ROGERS OUTFIT, as illustrated: RODEO HAT 100% wool felt. 
, Black, tan or red, 1.98 FRINGED SUEDE LEATHER JACKET. Water-repellent, 
rayon lined, 12.98 WASHFAST TWO-TONE SHIRT. Sanforized cotton broad- 
cloth, 2.98 CAPESKIN GLOVES. Imitation leather gauntlets. 2.29 “JEWELED” 
BELT. Embossed steerhide, 1.00 34-INCH CAP RIFLE. Rugged die-cast firing 
mechanism, 2.98 COWHIDE DOUBLE HOLSTER SET. Richly embossed and 
“jeweled.’’ Twin bronze-plated repeater reloading guns, 4.98 FRONTIER 
PANTS. Washfast, Sanforized cotton twill. Black or brown, 4.98 COWBOY 
BOOTS. Regular toe and heel or modified cowboy style. Black, brown, 
/ 6.98 “TRIGGER” INFLATABLE VINYL HORSE. Squeaks when squeezed, 1.98 
Four easy ways to buy at Sears 
Purchases of $20 or more can be made on Sears Easy Payment Plan or by Merchandise 


Certificate Books which you can use like cash. Many stores offer Sears Revolving Charge 
Accounts, too. You are also invited to use Sears convenient Lay-Away Plan. 





© 1958, SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


America’s largest selection of Roy Rogers Gifts! 

















Rodeo Ranch is a complete 85-piece Roy Rogers and Dale Evans wrist Knit Pajamas in washable cotton. New For growing feet, Toddler's Cowboy Long-wearing 100% virgin Orlon* 

play set. Miniatures of Roy, Dale. watches. See Roy and Trigger move pair free if crotch rips or tears in 6 Boots have low heel, comfortable Coat Sweater is washable, quick-dry- 
| Trigger—even Nelly Belle Jeep! In on “'living action’ dials. Dependable months! Pants have elastic waist. round toe and shoe-like fit. Brown, ing. Western design in red, black or 

metal and plastic. Just 3.98 movements. 6.95 Fed. Tax incl. Maize, blue, gray. Sizes 4-12, 2.49 red, or black. Sizes 54 to 8, 4.49 blue combinations. Sizes 4-12, 3.98 

= Cte. *Reg. T.M. for Dupont Acrylic Fiber 
or 

Roy Rogers Slipper Boots have supple Roy Rogers 3-piece polished cotton Double Holster Set in floral-embossed Roy Rogers Guitar is authentic and ROEBUCK AND CO. 

glove-tanned leather uppers and Frontier Suit is washable, vat-dyed. top grain cowhide. 50-cap-roll re- musically correct. Hardwood neck, 

noiseless Searofoam soles with wedge Embroidered jacket has washable peater guns. Three-piece 214” adjust- metal frets. With pick, instructions, 

heels. Red with black. Sizes 6-2, 2.98 suede fringe. Sizes 4-12, 5.98 able belt. Fits 21”-30” waists, 2.98 carrying-case carton. 4.98 





SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 
ost items shown in the Roy Rogers ad on preceding page are also available at Sears SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY BACK — In Canada at Simpsons-Sears Ltd. 
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“Delicious with Chicken or Turkey” 


It's the natural mate 
for every meat... 
Creare Speay Cranibenty Silas 






Serve Ocean Spray every day— 
supplement meat the natural way! 


Ocean Spray’s tangy ... bright... sparkling-good 
— it's the natural mate for every meat! Ocean 
Spray adds a special-occasion goodness to meat 
loaf, hamburger and stew, as well as to roasts... 
perks up the delicate flavor of poultry, pork, veal 
or fish... does wonders for frozen meat pies and 
TY dinners, too. And (nutrition experts now tell us) 


- . gives you 


xa and Minerals 
























Ocean Spray Cranberry Sauce 


; 14 Vitamins 


plus more natural 
fruit pectins than 
oranges, apples, 
bananas or any 
other fruit! 


Ocean Spray adds a healthy helping of good 
nourishment to a meal. This sparkling-good sauce 
jells naturally — gives you vitamins, minerals and 
natural fruit pectins that belong in your diet every 
day. Keep Ocean Spray Cranberry Sauce in your 
refrigerator, ready to make any main dish extra- 
bright — extra-nourishing! 
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“Tempting with Ham Steak” 
iM | 


And for a wonderfully refreshing way 
to start a meal serve chilled, tempting 
Ocean Spray Cranberry Juice Cocktail. 


Spy 


| CRANBERRY SAUCE | 


Ocean Spray 


CRANBERRY SAUCE 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT Edited by MARGARET HICKEY 


Povo NOE JEST 
HOUSING’ 
... Co-ops in New York City 





Co-operative Housing 
By MARGARET HICKEY 


Why co-operative housing? We are not building 
fast enough to take care of the people who want 
and need decent housing. An estimated 2,000,- 
000 middle-income families now reside in 
cramped substandard quarters. They are not 
eligible for public housing, but neither can they 
afford to buy and maintain a new house at 
today’s prices. 

The need is especially pressing in the big 
cities, as shown in this month’s Public Affairs 
feature. But smaller communities face the same 
problem. In the village of Port Chester (popu- 
lation 26,000), New York, for example, almost 

no up-to-date housing has existed for people 
earning $80 to $100 a week. Most new homes 
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**We own part of this building.’ In a nonprofit 
co-op, down payment and carrying charges may 
be modest, but they give thrifty middle- and low- 
income families a share in the place they live in. 
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‘Families who own their homes take pride in 
them, work together to make better communities 
for themselves.”’ Co-ops develop, too, “a sense 
of responsibility, a good neighborliness.” 
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and apartments are priced out of their reach. 

But Port Chester is doing something about 
this situation, thanks to a group of business and 
civic leaders who in 1956 got together to sponsor 
a nonprofit co-operative-apartment develop- 
ment. Today some 90 families, nearly all of 
whom now occupy substandard accommoda- 
tions or are being forced to move because of 
slum clearance for low-income housing, have 
looked over plans and paid deposits on apart- 
ments of their choice. At the moment they are 
awaiting the construction of two seven-story 
buildings. The project, expected to cost $1,100,- 
000, will be 90 per cent financed by a loan from 
the state of New York under the limited-profit 
housing companies’ act, the Mitchell-Lama Law 
(permitting the state to lend money for co-op- 
eratives or rental housing at low rates of inter- 
est for fifty years, and local governments to 
grant limited tax exemption). Down payments 
will range from an estimated $1150 for 344 rooms 
to $1450 for 544 rooms, monthly carrying 
charges from an estimated $83.50 to $109.75. 

Similar projects may be started in your town 
by nonprofit ¢ivic groups such as ACTION, 
Rotary, a settlement house; or by a labor or- 
ganization, such as a union of teachers, nurses, 
industrial workers, according to the United 
Housing Foundation. To start co-operative 
housing a consumer group should: 

1. Survey the need for housing, then relate the 
probable cost of the co-operative development 
to what people indicate they can afford. 

2. Consult with people experienced in non- 
profit co-operative housing to find out how 
others did it. 

3. Organize a co-operative corporation; em- 
ploy an architect and a lawyer; get an option 
on a selected site; get a firm bid for construc- 
tion to determine the cost; arrange for mortgage 
financing (from private sources with or without 
FHA insurance, or from the Federal National 
Mortgage Association’s special-assistance funds). 

4. Offer the public an opportunity to become 
co-operators through a down payment (usually 
$250 to $650 a room). 

5. Start construction; hold monthly meetings 
to keep prospective residents informed about 
progress. : END 


Ihe Village streets are wide and sunny. 
Housewives on their way to the Co-op 
Market wave greetings as they shepherd 
strollers, scooters or bikes past playgrounds 
that echo to the shouts and laughter of chil- 
dren’s ball games. ‘“Wait for the traffic light, 
Debbie,” a white-haired gentleman cautions 
his blond, pigtailed granddaughter before 
escorting her across the street to the Village 
nursery school. Then he walks on to the 
Senior Citizens Club, where friends are wait- 
ing for a game of bridge. A pleasant, friendly 
village like a lot of other American villages. 
But there is one great difference. This village 
lies in the heart of a neighborhood whose very 
name has become a synonym for the word 
“slum’’—New York City’s lower East Side. 
Three years ago this well-kept sunny vil- 
lage—built by the East River Housing Corpo- 
ration—was part of that slum. Hundred-year- 
old tenements lined narrow, teeming streets 
(made narrower still by pushcarts and side- 
walk shops) where very little sun ever man- 
aged to reach. Then, children played their 
games along the littered, filthy curbs or in an 
occasional rubble-strewn vacant lot. Old 
people took the air on dingy doorsteps or on 
one of the rusting iron fire escapes that zig- 
zagged across the face of each tenement. 
“People didn’t want to live that way,” says 
gray-haired Abraham Kazan, the man who 
transformed twelve acres of slums into the 
Co-operative Village. “They didn’t have 
much choice. It wasn’t that they were all 
desperately poor. Many of them were moder- 
ate-income, $4000- to $6500-a-year families. 
They had savings. They wanted decent homes. 
They could have afforded them if there had 
been any available at a reasonable price.” 
Far too often, Mr. Kazan feels, people in 
this moderate-income group are the “for- 


gotten families” of a big, overcrowded city. 
“And for them the nonprofit co-operative 
apartment provides a real and workable 
answer.” 

What is a nonprofit co-operative apart- 
ment? Itisan apartment building, or group of 
apartment buildings, owned and operated by 
the people who live there. (More than 10,000 
middle-income New York families live in 
such co-ops now, built under the leadership 
of civic, labor and veterans’ organizations.) 
Each tenant family buys its apartment home— 
“complete with mortgage and maintenance,” 
the head of one household puts it smilingly— 
just as it might buy a house in any suburb or 
small town. And each family has an equal 
voice in the way the co-op is run. 

When 1672 families bought their homes 
in the Co-operative Village, each invested 
$625 per room. Loans to cover as much as 
half of the down payment can be arranged, 
but fewer than 10 per cent of Villagers re- 
quired this assistance. ““They were ready to 
buy homes,” Mr. Kazan points out again. 
“They had savings for the purpose.” Their 
monthly carrying charges—‘‘We use this term 
rather than ‘rent’’’—range from $13 to $21 per 
room, averaging $17. At a conservative esti- 
mate the difference in monthly cost between 
a co-operative apartment and a comparable, 
privately financed rental apartment is 25 to 
33 per cent. 

‘*‘Families who own their homes take pride 
in them,” Mr. Kazan says. ““They’re respon- 
sible people. They work together to make 
better communities for themselves and their 
children. They put down roots, help each 
other in time of trouble. And they bring back 
a thing that has somehow gotten lost in most 
big, bustling cities—a sense of neighbor- 
hood.” CONTINUED ON PAGE 30 
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favorite 


topping... 
you may win 





A family vacation 
anywhere in the U.S. 


every year for 5S years! 


For holiday breakfasts, brunches and snacks, there’s nothing like Aunt 
Jemima Pancakes—Regular, Buckwheat, or new Buttermilk—topped in one 
of these refreshing ways. And... just for naming your.favorite topping 
and entering the Aunt Jemima Vacation Sweepstakes... you and your 
family could win a complete vacation for two weeks anywhere in the U. S. 
—Florida, Sun Valley, New England, California—you name it—with all 
your expenses paid up to $2,000 each year for five years! 


Imagine!—A vacation every year for five years, anywhere in the continental United States 
for your whole family, including round trip transportation, meals, hotels... all expenses 
paid up to $2,000 each year for five years. (Or, if you prefer, take $10,000 cash instead.) 


2nd Prizes . . . Ten $2,000 Vacations— The next 10 winners receive one free, two-week 
vacation for the family anywhere in the United States... all expenses paid up to $2,000. 
(You may take $2,000 in cash, if you prefer.) 


Here's how to help yourself to a wonderful tories and possessions may enter except em- 
vacation! No boxtops to send. Simply write ployees of The Quaker Oats Company, its 
the name of your favorite topping, your own advertising agencies and their families. All 
name and address on a postcard. Mail it to: entries must be received by midnight, Dec. 


Sweepstakes, Box Q, Chicago 77, Illinois. 24, 1958. Drawing will be held Dec. 29. 
The complete list of winners will be on file Watch Tournament of Roses Parade Janu- 
at The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. This ary 1, 1959, on ABC-TV for First Prize 


sweepstakes void in New Jersey, Nebraska, announcement. The First Prize winner’s 
Wisconsin and any other state or locality name will be announced during the parade, 
where prohibited, taxed or restricted by law. and telegrams will be sent that day to each 
Otherwise, all persons in the U. S., its terri- of the eleven winners. 
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‘“‘Whip up holiday treats 


‘with Borden’s Cream!”’ 
says Elsie, the Borden Cow 





Whipped or plain... you can’t beat the special 
goodness of Borden’s Heavy Cream! Cocoa, puddings, 
pies, fruit . . . all your holiday treats taste more 
delightful with real, fresh cream like this. And:it 
whips up beautifully in a jiffy. 
Borden’s has other creams, too... for everybody’s 
taste. Look for Borden’s Light Cream, Borden’s Half 
and Half, and Borden’s Sour Cream. 


Be sure to get Borden’s Cream in for the holidays! 






Available in Ontario 
and Quebec Provinces. 


If it’s Borden’s, it’s got to be good! 


KE Borden’ 


Ice Cream * Starlac 





See Borden’s TV show “‘Fury” over NBC. ©1958, The Borden Company 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27 

Mr. Kazan is proud of the fact that in the 
oldest of his co-ops, put up in 1927 (he has 
built three here on the lower East Side and 
three in the Bronx where he himself lives), 
there are three, “in a few cases even four,” 
generations of tenant families. Seventy per 
cent of those who joined this first co-op have 
remained in it. ‘“And every family that has ever 
moved out has received its investment back in 
full—even during the depression years of the 
early thirties.”” With still greater pride he adds, 
“In this particular co-op, over a thirty-year 
period, we have never had a single convicted 
case of juvenile delinquency or crime. Eighty 
per cent of our high-school graduates go on to 
college and an unusually high rate of them win 
scholarships and awards.” 

The people who live in the Co-operative 
Village—they range from owners of small 
businesses to skilled wage earners, white- 
collar workmen to salesmen, lawyers, doctors, 
teachers, with no one excluded on the basis of 
race, color or creed—feel that public housing 
fills a need, but not their need. 

“We aren’t public-housing people,” they 
say. “We wanted permanency when we bought 
our homes. We didn’t want to live in a place 
we knew we’d have te move out of if our in- 
come went above a certain level.” A few go 
further in expressing a frank opinion that in 
limiting the income eligibility of tenants, 
public housing can limit ambition and the de- 
sire to get ahead. ““Why work to get ahead if 
all it gets you is put out of the place you live 
in?’’ one man shrugs. 

Most Villagers agree on another even more 
important point. Living in a co-op encourages 
a sense of responsibility. 
“We run things ourselves 
so we have to learn to be 
responsible, not only about 
running an apartment but 
about people as well. We 
elect our own governing 
board of directors. We de- 
cide by vote what’s best for 
the majority of us, and by 
the time we arrive at a 
majority decision we’ve 
done a whole lot of talking and a whole lot 
of thinking about the other fellow’s point of 
view.” 

Seventy-three-year-old Abraham E. Kazan 
heads several housing corporations and he is 
also executive vice president of the United 
Housing Foundation, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion which acts as a clearinghouse for informa- 
tion on low- and moderate-income co-opera- 
tive housing. The foundation, at 500 Fifth 
Avenue, in New York City, lends guidance, 
provides educational material—booklets, arti- 
cles, lectures—to tell the public about co-ops. 
To their door come thousands of inquiries 
from all parts of the United States, from coun- 
tries as distant as Australia and Indonesia as 
well as from Europe. “And we are happy to 
answer every inquiry. We believe that co- 
operative housing works.” Though some ex- 
perts feel that it works best—‘gives you the 
most for your money’’—in big cities like New 
York, most say that it can work equally well 
on a smaller scale in smaller cities or towns. 
“If there is a demand and a sound practical 
approach, co-op housing will work anywhere.” 


\ 

The Co-operative Village has one tenant— 
seventy-year-old retired Harry Warembud— 
whose knowledge of the neighborhood he 
lives in spans exactly the same period of time 
as Abraham Kazan’s. The two emigrated to 
America the same year, settled on the lower 
East Side, worked at $3 (and 80-hour) a week 
jobs. And Harry Warembud remembers that 
once, looking around a tiny, bleak room 
rented for $3 a month, young Abraham Kazan 
swore “Someday, people like us will have de- 
cent places to live!” 

When he married, Mr. Warembud bought 
a house in the neighborhood. His children 
were born and grew up there. “It got to be a 
pretty tough neighborhood,” he admits, shak- 
ing his gray head at the memory. ‘‘There were 
streets it wasn’t safe to walk along after dark.” 
Buc the neighborhood was home, all their 
friends were there. The Warembuds talked 
of moving, but never did. When son Norman 
married his trim, dark-haired Ruth they 





We do not know what to 
do with this short life, yet 
we want another which 
will be eternal. 


ANATOLE FRANCE 
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moved into a house only two blocks from h 
father’s. Their two daughters were born the 
But in 1950 came news that meant a gt 
change. They learned that under Title I of 
National Housing Law their old neighb 
hood was to be razed and the site cleared f 
construction of the Co-operative Village. 
“So we knew that we were going to have 
move at last,” says Mr. Warembud. 1 
Where? It was not a Gifficult decision 
make. “Into the Village, of course.” 4 
Surveyors reported that the Warem 
house stood on a plot of ground bluep: 
as a future playground. That meant t 
would not have to be vacated and razed rig 
away, as the other old buildings were, inch 
ing the house that son Norman and his fan 
lived in. “Move in with us until we can a 
move to the new place,” his father urged. 


So, small and solitary among the heay 
pieces of construction equipment (‘‘For eig 
een months everything in the house rati 
and shook to the impact of the pile drivers, 
Mrs. Warembud smiles) the Warembud: 
house stood until they moved into their ney 
homes. For Harry and Molly Warembud thi 
is a 3!4-room-and-balcony apartment ove 
looking the East River. “The same river, only 
we can see it now!” q 
Their new home represents an investmen 
of $2500 and it costs them $71 a month, in 
cluding utilities. It consists of a 7’x13’ foye 
a 12’x18’ living room which opens onto th 
5''x12'%’ balcony. The long glass doors 0 
their 11’x15’ bedroom also open onto thi 
sun-splashed balcony with its view of the rivet 
The compact modern kitchen has a brighth 
cheerful 7’x714’ dining 
space. The bathroom i 
tiled and gleaming. “Anc¢} 
I have yet to hear anyone 
complain about not havin 
enough closets,” says Molh 
Warembud. Aftercaring fo 
a whole house, “‘an old 
one, at that,” this bright 
new apartment home see! 
she says, almost magically 
easy to keep tidy. 
The younger Warembuds are glowingl} 
proud of their 514-room apartment. “We 
came to see it almost every day while the 
plasterers and painters were still working,’ 
Ruth Warembud remembers. “We'll put the 
piano here,”’ we decided. “‘The big couch over 
there against that long wall. And we consid: 
ered a dozen colors for the living-room wall 
before deciding definitely on this one”—a soft 
gray-blue. Daughters Marilyn and Joan have 
their own 10’x15’ bedrooms, share one 0} 
two pretty, pastel baths. ““A real blessing to 
have two with teen-age daughters who do a lot 
of lengthy experimenting with new lipsticks 
and hairdos,” their mother smiles, displaying 
the 11’x15!4’ master bedroom which has its 
own bath. 
Ruth and Norman Warembud made a do 
payment of $3500 on their home. Their } 
monthly payment of $98 includes utilities. Do 
they consider it a good investment? “Why, | 
where else could we find so much for our 
money?” Ruth asks simply. | 
There isa waiting list of people eager to be- | 
come homeowners in the Village, so if a 
tenant family should find it necessary to sell its — 
holdings, the sale is never long delayed. Mak- || 
ing a profit on the sale is not permitted, how- | 
ever. The ‘“‘no speculation” rule is clear. And | 
the co-op must approve the new tenant. 
“But I can’t imagine wanting to sell,’ says 
Ruth Warembud. “We have such a good life 
here.” Brisk, friendly Ruth is active in P.T.A. 
work at Marilyn’s high school, takes her turn — 
at polling Village families to see how they feel 
about organizing such community ventures as 
a teen-age canteen, a nursery school, a sum- 
mer day camp. (Majority vote favored all 
these, they are now in successful operation.) 
There are concerts, dances, a drama group, 
art classes, study groups, a camera club. “The 
summers here are so full my girls never want 
to go away for vacations! In fact,” Ruth sums — 
up with enthusiasm, “it is hard to imagine 
any community giving its people more.” | 
Retired or not, it wasn’t long before Harry 
Warembud found a job he thought needed 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 32 
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Make a marvelous midday meal with 
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real Italian-style CHEF BOY-AR-DEE Ravioli : yay si 
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Serve Beef or Cheese Ravioli... Chef's thrifty, tantalizing macaroni CHEESE Mn SAUC 
pies, filled with juicy beef or tangy Italian-style cheese, m saver | mea 
smothered in a rich tomato sauce the Portofino way. Right for 7 eae 





‘eS ea Now available 


children’s lunches... real value, too—costs only about 15¢ a serving. in Canada 


= Many of the 50 known health values 
eS - in a fresh orange are found mostly in 





=: the “meat” of the fruit. In fact... 


J 
the navel means 
“no seeds, easy to peel 


...fresh Sunkist Oranges provide 10 times 
more of the important bio-flavonoids 


and protopectins than frozen orange juice. 


And fresh oranges give your 
family all of the vitamin C. 


: 


Eat whole fresh oranges...drink whole fresh orange juice 


Sunkist 


The Sunkist trade-mark stamped on the fruit 
is your guarantee of the finest from 
California-Arizona. 















CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30 
doing. “I’ve talked with friends,” he told 
Abraham Kazan, “and we'd like to start our 
own Senior Citizens Club here.” 

Mr. Kazan agreed that it was a fine idea— 
“If you'll take the responsibility."’ He believes 
that all such community enterprises work best 
if the people themselves “‘want them, ask for 
them and run them.” 

The Senior Citizens Club has a neatly 
equipped kitchen, plenty of comfortable 
lounge chairs facing wide, sunny windows, 
card tables (a prominent sign reads “No card 
playing for money”), a library, radio and tele- 
vision sets—all donated. Each month brings 
its own group birthday party celebrated with 
home-baked cakes and coffee. Like the teen- 
age canteen and the nursery school, it is a busy 
wplace, filled with the sound of companionable 
voices, music or perhaps a TV program. 


There’s an old-fashioned town-meeting feel 
to the Village on the night the big annual 
meeting comes around. Late-comers find few 
empty seats in the handsome 1200-seat audi- 
torium that is part of the Village shopping 
center. Members are elected to the governing 
board of directors and the house committee. 
The annual financial report is read. Some ques- 
tions up for discussion—*‘Shall we establish a 
reserve fund?” Opinions pro and con are 
freely expressed. Majority decision: “Have the 
finance committee study it.” Community 
activities are reported on. (The nursery school 
proudly reports that it is in the black after 
only one year of operation. “That hardly ever 
happens,” applauds one mother of two, a 
teacher before her marriage.) New projects 
are proposed, discussed, referred to com- 
mittees. 

“Why isn’t the parking-lot concession bring- 
ing in more rental?” one man asks. Another 
says, “The twelve dollars a month we pay to 
park there is too much. It should be cut.” A 
committee undertakes to study this problem 
too. 

If you are a visitor at one of these meetings 
it isn’t hard to understand why the United 
Housing Foundation calls a co-op “democracy 
in the small.” 

Adjoining the Co-op Village stand two other 
co-ops: the eight-year-old, 807-family Hill- 
man Houses and the twenty-seven-year-old 
Amalgamated Dwellings. “They called us 
dreamers when we built this first co-op 
down here in the slums. But the project won 
acclaim from the city of New York and the 
American Institute of Architects award for 
the year—the depression year—1930.” That 
year, Amalgamated’s 236 families paid $500 a 
room for spacious, bright apartments over- 
looking a wide central garden—an unheard-of 
thing in the slums. Their monthly per-room 
carrying charges averaged $12.25. (Today it 
has risen $2 to an average of $14.25.) 


* 


“Now, just what is it you want me to do?” 
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Seward Park, newest of the co-ops here ; 
the lower East Side, will reclaim thirteen mo 
acres from the slums when it is completed. F 
the 1728 homes it will add, 4000 families 
plied, eager to invest $650 a room and pa 
average monthly per-room carrying cha 
$21. (The battle to keep building costs doy 
grows more difficult each year, but it col 
tinues to be hard-fought.) Fifteen hundre 
families live in the old tenements occupying fl 
Seward Park site. They are now being 
located. 

Even before the cleared ground is broke 
for the building of Seward Park, two mo 
co-ops are on the drawing boards. One i 
Brooklyn will be, proudly, “the world 
largest housing co-operative.” The other, i 
busy midtown Manhattan, will have 27] 
apartments with gardens (‘A garden is pai 
of a home’), parking lots, playgrounds, a 
auditorium and a shopping center. ; 

All members of Mr. Kazan’s busy staff agre 
with his dedicated conviction, ‘The need t 
build homes for moderate-income people i 
still with us—it always will be.’ On an ic 
morning last winter they came to work to fir 
a long line of people—bundled in heavy coat 
and blankets and cheerfully sharing container 
of steaming coffee—waiting outside the office 
Word that a new co-op was to be started 
“leaked” prematurely and these people ha 
rushed to be first in line with their applica 
tions. They had brought down-paymen 
money with them. “In cash—as much as $200 
or $3000!” a young assistant remembei 
“Suppose they had been robbed while wai 
ing? For their protection we had to ask th 
they bring checks instead.” The apartmenl 
homes these people waited so eagerly to buy 
could not—‘‘and they knew this’—becom 
reality for three to five years. 

Vigorous, outspoken Abraham Kazan i 
pleased to be the honored speaker at a Wash: 
ington conference on co-operative housing 
(He gentles down no sharply critical opinior 
of government housing agencies and _ theil 
policies if he feels the criticism has been 
earned.) It is flattering to be introduced with 
such words as, “It is not given to many men to 
remake the neighborhood they come from.” 
But very likely the most satisfying words of all 
are those of the man who shared the hard= 
ships of long-ago immigrant days. ' 

“He never did forget what he once told 
me,’ Harry Warembud says, looking around 
his cheerful new Village apartment. ‘‘‘Some= 
day, people like us will have decent places to 
live’ 4] 

Mr. Kazan’s equally dedicated fellow mei 1 
bers on the United Housing Foundation’s 
board of directors—among them its president, 
Robert Szold, and secretary Roger Schafer— 

agree that co-operative housing provides a 
workable, hopeful answer for those “forgot 
ten’ moderate-income families. END | 
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chine aluminum f354¢-— 
give you more tree tine! 








Speed through pot and pan 
clean-ups, have more time 
for family fun 


“or faster cleaning, instant shine... 
Pheree special soap with 
lowelerc Dolich every pad/ 


No other cleaning product lifts off burned-on grease 
ind scorchy stains faster. And only Brillo contains special 
oap with Jeweler’s Polish . . . to bring back like- 
new shine at the same time! Results are guar- 
anteed. You get a new utensil free if Brillo fails 
© clean! Nothing cleans and shines aluminum 


ike New Brillo Soap Pads. 


Brillo Soap Pads (red box)... soap- 
filled metal fiber pads | 


Brillo Cleanser (green box)... pads 
plus cake of soap | 






= . — 


EXTRA VALUE! EXTRA PADS! 
Orly BRILLO gives you Jeweler’s Polish and 
extra pads in every box 


Big =: 12 & 20 pad boxes Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





See Ee Ree 
Brillo does your clean-up jobs faster! 
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Make these beautiful show cakes with Pillsbury 


Pillsbury Cente 





CHRISTMAS TREE CAKE. Bake Pillsbury Cake Mix 
(your favorite flavor) in 9-inch, 8-inch and 6- mented 
inch piepans along with one cupcake and put 
together right-side up with Pillsbury Fluffy 
White Frosting. Decorate with green-tinted 
coconut, candy bits and candles. 


SLEIGH CAKE. Bake Pillsbury Cake Mix (your 
favorite flavor) in 9 x 5-inch pan for 40 to 45 
minutes, cut off rounded top, frost with 
Pillsbury Fluffy White Frosting. Set on plastic 
foam runners. Cookies make the bundles for 
Santa’s “pack.’”’ Trim with gumdrops. 


SANTA CLAUS CAKE. Three layers of Pillsbu 


Golden Yellow Cake are covered with Pillsbw 
CANDLE CAKE. Bake White Cake in ungreased tube pan Fluffy White Frosting tinted pink. Santa’s fi 
at 350° for 35 to 40 minutes. Frost with Fluffy White and hat are made of candies and raisins, 

Frosting. Insert red candle in center. beard and hat trim of coconut. ‘ 
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Christmas sweets...and your regular pans! 


iece Cakes! 


Selected from hundreds of ideas developed for you in the 


Ann Pillsbury Kitchens 


Wonderful new Christmas idea that you can do 
beautifully, even if you’ve never decorated 
a cake before. 


You bake a pretty cake with Pillsbury 
Mixes, and you display it during the holi- 
days as a centerpiece for your table, or on 
the mantel or buffet. You use piepans, cof- 
fee cans, muffin pans or cake pans, but no 
special pans are needed. And your decora- 
tions are»mostly ready-made, like gum- 
drops or “4ittle baubles from the tree-trim- 
ming box. 

If you can’t bear to cut into your ‘‘Cen- 
terpiece’’ Cake, why not make a duplicate 





SNOWMAN CAKE. To make body and head of 


A FAIRYLAND OF CAKES! Santa’s workshop couldn’t look 
more like Christmas than the Ann Pillsbury Kitchens 
after all the ‘‘Centerpiece’’ Cakes were baked! At 
exciting Pillsbury ‘“‘beauty contests”’ like this, we pick 
the ideas we think will be most useful to you at home. 


to eat? Fun for your family or guests—fun, 
too, to bake as a Christmas gift for the 
people you want to please most. Remem- 
ber, especially at Christmas, ‘‘nothing says 
lovin’ like something from the oven... and 


Mr. Snowman, bake 24 cups Golden Yellow 
Cake batter in a 2-lb. coffee can, %4 cup 
batter in 1-lb. shortening can, 4% cup batter 
in a custard cup. A split cupcake makes the 
arms. Cover with Fluffy White Frosting. 
Decorate with candies and raisins. 


Pillsbury says it best!”’ 





STAR CAKE. Two 8-inch layers of Pillsbury Cake (your 
favorite flavor) are cut to form a five-pointed star 
and frosted with Fluffy White Frosting. Trim with 
candles, Christmas balls and ribbon bow. 





Only Pillsbury makes both large-size and loaf-size 
cake and frosting mixes, so you can 


X Fluffy Whit 
easily pick the right size package for the recipe. ssl 





Complete recipes available at your grocer’s—or write 
Ann Pillsbury, Box 370, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


CANDY CANE CAKE. T'wo layers of regular-size 

Pillsbury Chocolate Fudge Cake, and one 

layer of Loaf-size White Cake, are covered 

with Pillsbury Fluffy White Frosting. Candy 

canes tied with red ribbon stand up on top; 

crushed peppermint candy trims the sides. 
. 


SNOWMAN LAYER CAKE. Two layers of Pillsbury 
Orange Cake and one of Loaf-size White 
Cake are covered with Pillsbury Fluffy 
White Frosting tinted green. Marshmallow 
snowmen garnish the sides. 





CHRISTMAS PACKAGE. Cut a 13 x 9-inch Pillsbury Golden 
Yellow Cake into thirds. Stack and frost with Loaf- 
size Creamy Vanilla Frosting. Make “ribbon” with 
red frosting pressed through decorating tube. 
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..with the luxurious doeskin feel 


The perfect gift for your favorite man—be he husband, son, dad, brother or 


good, good friend. You'll appreciate it, too—besides its great good looks and 
soft. soft feel, a Doe-Scot shirt never needs ironing! It’s easy to wash and 
it drips dry, ready to put on. And he'll be putting it on often, whether you 
choose it in Tan, Grey, Blue, Charcoal, Madder Blue, Madder Red or any 
of the other exciting colors. Give rayon gabardine DOE-SCOT! Made by 
McGregor where science is fashion in sportswear. Price $5.95. 


McGregor-Doniger Inc., New York 16, N. Y. 


TOMORROW TAKES SHAPE 
IN McGREGOR SPORTSWEAR 
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OUR READERS WRITE US 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


Nuts for the Squirrels 


Great Falls, Montana 

Dear Editors: What is there about the 
first snow that brings out the primitive 
urge some women? With me, it follows 
a regular pattern each year. I breathlessly 
don woolen slacks, plaid shirt and gloves, 
and dash out to stow away the garden 
tools. I bolt fast the playhouse and secure 
the garden door. I stomp my feet with 
to so the neighbors will know I am 
preparing for a long siege. Then back to 
the house, shaking the glistening flakes 
from myself. I put on a big pot of beans, 
string a handy clothesline across the 
kitchen, and dash down to the basement 
with a great clanking of wrenches to shut 
off the outside water valve. (I have already 
ruined three knobs this way.) 

I have an insane urge to gather up twigs 
in the yard, chink up the walls and stack 
the back shed with kindling wood. Like a 
squirrel in a cage, I start tearing my fur 
and padding the nest when the north wind 
blows! Either I was born 100 years too 
late, or was intended for an outpost in the 
wilderness. 

I dream of fattening our Thanksgiving 
turkey in the back yard, and I promise the 
children we will cut our own Christmas 
tree. I test the antifreeze in the car myself, 
to the chagrin of service-station attend- 
ants. I check the battery and “‘thump” the 
tires (I don’t know why), and tuck ina 
sack of salt for emergencies. 

I sew mittens in the baby’s coat sleeves, 
and she cries with humiliation. I put tapes 
on galoshes and buy unlimited numbers of 
woolen head scarves. (Half the time the 















girls ride to school in the car.) Sometimes 
I have an almost fanatical idea that it 
would do the children good to walk. The 
fresh, wintry air would build them up, put 
roses in their cheeks; but I discard the 
thought aborning, with visions of my dar- 
lings huddled stiff and dead at the foot of 
an elm tree somewhere between here and 
St. Gerard's. I coax my calorie-counting 
teen-ager to stuff down a big bow! of hot 
oatmeal each A.M. She grins and pats my 
head, ‘Crazy little mixed-up mother!” 
Well, the frenzy lasts about three days. 
The children, patient beyond their years, 
act as though I am coming down with the 
flu. And after the first snow passes me, I 
seem to re-collect my scattered wits. The 
pump won't freeze and the cars can get 
through. I relax and enjoy my fir€? cup of 
coffee in nearly a week. I give the thermo- 
stat a little boost and pause to wonder 
about the cat, sleeping so much, and in 
my needle-point chair! Sincerely, 
MARTY KELLY 


Journal Christmas Card 


AND IRA LOHMAN 





Cover girls. 


M. R. Johnson City, New York 

Dear Editors: Thank you for the con- 

sistently entertaining, varied and inform- 

ative JOURNAL, and particularly for the 

cover of last December, which inspired 
our 1957 Christmas cards. 

Sincerely, 
MRS. IRA LOHMAN, JR. 


> We think Dale makes a fine twin for 
Cynthia Norman, daughter of our Beauty 
Editor. ED. 


Once I Had a Teacher 
New Hope, Pennsylvania 
Dear Editors: Before we met Miss Gun- 
derson, the new eighth-grade teacher, we 
had been warned that she was a “‘terror.”’ 


Her assignments, we all thought, were out- 
rageously long. Virtuously I explained that 
I hadn't been able to finish the arithmetic 
homework because I hadn't had time. 

“‘You have all the time in the world!” 
Miss Gunderson said. ““You have twenty- 
four hours in the day.” 

I can still hear her—and have known 
ever since that I do have all the time in the 
world for anything that needs to be done. 
I can see her, too—a young woman with 
directeyes, slightly turned-upnose, freckles 
and wonderfully sunlit auburn hair. Ev- 
eryone in that class knew that Miss Gun- 
derson always meant exactly what she said. 

Later in an examination I missed the 
definition of the word “‘usury.”’ Otherwise 
that paper would have been graded 100 
per cent. I missed a lot of other questions 
in lots of other examinations during school 
but, because this was Miss Gunderson’s 
class, I will never forget the meaning of 
usury to my dying day. What I really 
learned was that making a mistake—if it 
costs you something—is the best way in 
the world to learn. 

In Miss Gunderson’s class we learned. 

Sincerely, 
LAURA LOU BROOK MAN 


For Glamour, I’Il Take Kids! 


Worthington, Ohio 

Dear Editors: | remigmber when I was 
fresh out of college, starry eyed over my 
mission in life, I met a former acquaint- 
ance. ‘‘What are you doing now?” she 
questioned amiably. 

““Teaching,”’ I answered brightly. 

It was then that I encountered the first 
lifted eyebrow. “‘A teacher! Well, really, 
dear, I always thought that you would do 
something more glamorous!”’ 

I promptly hurried to the nearest dic- 
tionary and checked on the definition of 
the word ‘‘glamour.’’ I found: a delusion 
wrought by magic, spells, charm, enchant- 
ment. Where, I wondered, would one be 
most likely to find magic, and charm, and 
enchantment? In an office filing cabinet ? 
Behind the teller’s window of a bank? In 
the credit department of a large store? 
Not very likely, I determined. 

Then I tried another angle. In fairy 
tales? The wide out-of-doors? In music, 
poetry, make-believe? In the imagination 
of a small child? That was it! These things 
were truly glamorous. Glamour was pre- 
cisely what my job did have. 

Have you ever worked with youngsters 
as they explored the mystery of numbers; 
discovered the enchanting world of read- 
ing; improvised original songs or plays; 
splashed thick, ripe colors happily on a 
mural? 

Have you ever seen children, wide-eyed 
and expectant, watch a butterfly emerge 
from a gold-beaded chrysalis? 

Have you ever experienced a delicious, 
first winter snow with twenty-five eight- 
year-olds? Suddenly the world is carpeted 
with white velvet. The drifts pile high on 
the window sills, and everything outside is 
like a frosty fairyland. When I have asked 
children what snow reminded them of, 
they have told me: falling stars, marsh- 
mallows, white frosting on a cake. One 
small poet observed, “‘It is crispy and 
crunchy like a cooky with white sugar 
sprinkled on it.’’ Another said, ‘‘It re- 
minds me of new tennis shoes. It’s soft to 
walk on, and it squeaks when you step in 
it.”’ If all this isn’t more glamorous than 
pushing a snow shovel, I'll admit defeat! 

Have you ever been physically and 
emotionally involved in a school Christ- 
mas pageant? There are small, bathrobe- 
clad shepherds; beardless magi, resplendent 
in mother’s brightest costume jewelry; 
miniature angels in white sheets and softly 
tinseled wings. Put all this against a back- 
ground of subdued lights, add a dash of 
reverence and the faint strains of Silent 
Night. If you don’t think this is more 
glamorous than a yuletide Scotch and 
soda at the country club, your heart is 
colder than the ice cube in that drink. 

I'd like to meet that former acquaint- 
ance again someday. I'd tell her (after 
thinking it all over) that probably the 
most glamorous thing left in this ma- 
terialistic, unimaginative, troubled old 
world of ours is the heart of a small child. 

Sincerely, 
ADELAIDE HOLL 
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Mother! These shoes take all # 
the running, scraping and sliding 
your boy can give them! 
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Style 5293 Look Mom—no laces! Gold Bond features popu- 
lar Shu-Lok® fastener. Black 5293 or 5288 Brown, 7.98 \ 
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SEARS GOLD BOND SHOES FOR BOYS - WITH 
OLES SO TOUGH THEYRE GUARANTEED 4 MONTHS 


(A SEARS EXCLUSIVE!) 









Style 5282 Handsome moc-toe style. 
Always popular with big boys. 


Even if they slide and skid on gravel—or shuffle over miles of IIL SecA ON AAT 


sandpaper sidewalks, the soles on these Gold Bond shoes are 
guaranteed four full months! They’re Sears exclusive Searolite 
soles ...super-tough, yet so flexible that no breaking-in is 
needed. Smooth leather uppers resist scuffing, take a beautiful 
shine ...and hold it! Crush-proof Polyethylene heel counters 
do not break down. Famous Goodyear welt construction retains 
its shape, helps protect growing feet. Only Sears Guaranteed 
Gold Bond Shoes offer you so many features at only 7.98. 

Outfit your boys for the Holidays at your nearest Sears Store 
now—or order Guaranteed Gold Bond Shoes with confidence 
at the Sears Catalog Sales Office or from the big Sears Catalog 
at home, by mai! or phone. 


Style 5258 Tailored stitch-and- 
turn oxford. Styled to wear for 
all occasions. Black 5258, 7.98 


Guaranteed Gold Bond 
Shoes are sold only at 


ROEBUCK AND CO. 





TISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY BACK _ @Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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Your gifts byS H ULTON | 
give special Christmas pleasure 





BVBBLING BATW CRYSTAL 





ESCAPADE Bubbling Bath Early American OLD SPICE 
Crystals 1.50 Spray Cologne 2.50 


OLD SPICE GIFT SET After Shave Lotion, 
After Shave Talcum, Pressurized Smooth Shave 3.00 


OLD SPICE GIFT SET 
Plastic containers: After Shave 
Lotion, Stick Deodorant 2.25 
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OLD SPICE 4 
After Shave 
Lotion 1.0 
and 1 


FRIENDSHIP GARDEN 
Toilet Water and 
Dusting Powder 3.00 





















DESERT FLOWER GIFT SET DESERT FLOWER OLD SPICE OLD SPICE "TREASURE CHEST” 
Dusting Powder and Spray Perfume 3.50 Pre-Electric Shave Pressurized Smooth Shave, 
Spray Cologne 4.50 Lotion 1.00 After Shave Lotion, Cologne, 

After Shave Talcum, Shower Soap, 
Stick Deodorant, Body Talcum 7.00 





MAKING MARRIAGE WORK 


First—and most 
unportant—the 
unmarried woman 
must really 

want marriage 





By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS. Ph.D. 


Pennsylvania State University. Department of Psychology 


“I MISS HAVING A HUSBAND” 


I always feel sorry for women who have 
never married, no matter how satisfied they may ap- 
pear. At thirty-one my sister isn’t going steady and has 
No serious prospects. She keeps up a good front, but I 
know she longs for a home and a husband and she 
would be a wonderful wife. How can IJ help her find a 
suitable man?” 

The same day’s mail brought another letter concern- 
ing a related problem. “At twenty-eight I’m a widow 
with two children aged four and three. My wonderful 
husband died two years ago and of course I miss him 
painfully. But I’ve found I miss marriage too. 

“*A lot of ex-wives remarry even after a failure. But if 
she’s once known what it is to be happily married, I feel 
certain that any woman who’s lost her husband would 
gladly marry again if she found the right man. Many 
wives bereft as Iam have found second husbands. How 
did they go about it? I suppose the children scare some 
men away, but I wouldn’t want that kind anyhow. Some- 
where in this country there must be a man who needs a 
wife as I need a husband, one I could love and respect 
and who could love me and my children. ] don’t want 
to spes* the rest of my life as a single woman.” 

These poignant feelings are shared by most husband- 
less women, particularly those under forty. A realistic 
look at the situation, as revealed by our research and 
other data, may help them find a happy solution. 

It is illuminating to compare the marriage rates for 
single, div-ced and widowed women at age thirty. 
Half of the -ing = women will eventually marry; 60 per 
cent of the widowed will remarry, as will more than 
nine tenths of the divorced. The explanation is simple. 
The mere fact of having been married is evidence that 
a woman is interested in home and marriage. 

Widows are more likely to make a success of a sec- 
ond marriage than are divorcees—if they undertake it. 
But the widow is often restrained by a feeling that any 
evidence of interest in another man is undignified or 
suggests disloyalty to her dead husband. If she has 
children, she may be so busy or preoccupied with them 
that the eligible male feels there is no place in her life 
for a newcomer. Too, he may fear having to compete 
with her memory of her former husband. 

Examination of our case histories of women who 
married in their thirties, whether for the first or second 
time, shows that most of them made an active effort to 
find husbands. This does not mean that they launched 
a cold-blooded search. but rather that they took steps 
to indicate that they were both qualified and avail- 
able. 

They admitted that they wanted marriage. The 
woman who tries to convince herself she doesn’t want 
marriage runs the risk of convincing the rest of the 
world as well. It need not be undignified to confide in 
close friends and relatives, and is often helpful. 

They enhanced their attractiveness, in both looks and 
personality. They renewed their attention to figure, 
complexion, hair styling; they refurbished their ward- 
robes. Their improved appearance not only strength- 
ened their confidence, but also implied their interest in 
creating a favorable impression. At the same time, they 
tried to analyze and overcome any apparent flaw in be- 
havior or attitude, such as being too aggressive or too 
withdrawn. 


They broadened their interests. The widow who has 
been totally absorbed with home and family, or the 
ambitious woman occupied with a specialized career, 
may not be a very rewarding companion for a man not 
interested in domestic details or the routine, say, of a 
department-store buyer. By reading in new fields, by 
attending lectures or study courses, or pursuing new 
hobbies, they increased their chances of having some- 
thing in common with new friends. (At the same time, 
they derived pleasure and solace from the unfamiliar 
experience.) 

They developed their social skills. They became pro- 
ficient in as many as possible of the pastimes enjoyed 
by their circle of friends. They brushed up on their 
bridge, practiced new dance steps, kept up with con- 
versational topics (preferably the latest television hit 
or best seller, rather than mere gossip). 

They promoted their dating opportunities. They budg- 
eted their time so that they were available for dates 
if the occasion arose. This is not easy for the widow or 
divorcee who must work to support her children, but 
if she really wants to remarry she should make a de- 
liberate effort. The “‘busy” signal too often will even- 
tually prevent a man from asking. They also sought 
chances to meet suitable men—by taking part in church 
and community affairs, joining special recreational and 
talent groups such as theatrical or camera clubs, and 
by seeking employment in fields where they would 
meet men. 

Attractive appearance, pleasant personality and a 
wide range of social skills, important as they are, do 
not guarantee marriage. The woman seeking marriage 
must meet eligible men. If her present opportunities 
are limited by her job, her domestic setup or a narrow 
circle of acquaintances, she should deliberately set 
about improving the situation, even if it means moving 
to another community. 

One word of caution. Research shows that fewer 
than half of men who remain single till age thirty-five 
are qualified to be good husbands; and of these, less 
than a third will actually marry. If marriage is your 
goal, widowers and divorced men are better prospects. 
The confirmed bachelor may be good company, but 
don’t let him monopolize your time until and unless he 
gives concrete evidence that he, too, is interested in 
marriage—and in you. 


“I WISH I COULD SAY 
TO EVERY BRIDE .. .” 


J realize that people seek marriage counsel 
because they have problems, so much of what you 
write concerns unhappy marriages. But every time I 
tread about an unhappy marriage, I’m tempted to 
write about my happy one, and this time I’m obeying 
the impulse. 

“T couldn’t ask for a better husband, and I like to 
think I’ve helped him become that way, as he has 
helped me in our eight years of marriage. He is thought- 
ful, good-natured. and he loves me. By now he can 
sense when things haven’t gone right or I don’t feel 
well, and he knows what to do to help. In the same 
way, I’ve learned to know when he is depressed and 
(by trial and error) how to cheer him up. 

**He’s pleasant and agreeable, but that doesn’t mean 
I always get my way. We believe in give and take, where 
money is concerned or anything else. With us it is our, 
not my, sO we can discuss our problems and decide 
them together. It comes naturally to tell each other 
everything. I am proud of him and I want everybody 
to know it. 

“Some of the ideas brides and even older wives have 
about love and sex would be disgusting if they weren’t 
so pitiful. I suppose the parents were often at fault, but 
this is no excuse for a wife not giving her best. When 
two people really love, they love with their bodies as 
well as their minds, and happily married, people cannot 
separate them. 

“Of course we have our difficulties—who doesn’t? 
But the couple who work together can always find a 
way out, and the good times far outweigh the unpleas- 
ant. I wish I could say to every bride, “Love your hus- 
band completely, understand him, be patient, and he 
will be the same to you.”” 

In unassuming language, this heartfelt letter de- 
scribes the attitudes and actions that have brought 
happiness to this couple, or to any other. There is 
nothing mysterious about their experience; they have 
no secret formula or special qualifications. Every 
bride-to-be or unhappily married woman would do 
well to ponder this wife’s letter, and try to adopt the 
principles underlying the points she makes. The hap- 
pily married woman already does so, although she 
might tell her story differently. 

She loved the man she married, and has never lost 
sight of that fact, or allowed herself to take it for 


granted. Obviously, she chose a man she could respect 
and admire, who had no serious character defects or 
dangerous habits like excessive drinking and gambling. 
Since she chose well, their love has not dwindled, but 
has grown deeper and stronger. 

She accepted him as he was, without expecting per- 
fection. Like every other human being, her husband 
undoubtedly has his faults, but she considers them too 
trivial to affect their relationship, since she doesn’t 
mention them. But obviously both husband and wife 
have gradually modified traits and behavior distressing 
to the other. (“I like to think I have helped him, as he 
has helped me.”’) 

She cultivates patience. No young couple start life 
together with everything they want, but some brides 
expect the wedding to be the beginning of happiness 
ever after. This wife is willing to work and wait to 
achieve her goals, both spiritual and material. 

She profits from experience. At first she didn’t under- 
stand her husband as well as she does now, since she 
learned “by trial and error” how to interpret his moods 
and respond to them. This means she was discriminat- 
ing and perceptive, and tried to avoid making the same 
mistake over and over. 

She confides in him, and invites his confidence. It’s 
unlikely that they literally tell each other everything, 
but they do share important thoughts, feelings, plans 
and problems, keeping good and bad in proper per- 
spective. A realist, she admits they have their difficul- 
ties, like everybody else. But note: “The good times 
far outweigh the bad” and “Any couple who work to- 
gether can find a way out.” Too many wives (husbands 
too) accept the good times as a matter of course, and 
confide only to complain of disappointments and 
grievances, rather than to share hopes, dreams, and 
appreciation of goals already attained. 

She does not demand her own way. Since they share 
problems and decide them together, the decisions are 
acceptable to her. But they are not “ther” decisions. She 
has too much respect for her husband to insist that her 
opinion prevail, or to take advantage of his good nature. 

No doubt any wife would agree that these ideas are 
sound and desirable. They are also simple. But how 
many wives observe them consistently? Perhaps your 
Marriage is not all that you dreamed of, but are you 
sure you fully appreciate what it offers? If you have 
any doubts, read this wife’s letter again. Her story is 
not dramatic. But its very simplicity should encourage 
you, and help you recognize opportunities for im- 
provement. 


DO YOU AGREE? 


How long after the husband's death do widows 
usually wait before remarrying? 


Typically, three to four years. However, of all 
widows who ever remarry, a third wait eight years or 


ASK YOURSELF: 
Was it a Good Year? 


Marriage is never static. The relationship between 
husband and wife grows and deepens, or it withers and 
dies; but it does not stand still. What happened this 
year in your marriage? Thoughtful answers to the fol- 
lowing questions may help you decide whether you 
and your husband are moving forward, or backward. 


Have You: 


. Watched your weight and appearance? 
. Learned to manage better financially? 
. Tried to correct your faults? 

. Become a more efficient homemaker? 
. Aequired new social skills? 

. Read more widely and constructively? 
. Hopeful plans for the new year? 
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Have You and He: 
8. Strengthened your financial position? 
9. Had fewer misunderstandings and tiffs? 
10. Found it easier to compromise? 
11. Worked more closely as partners? 
12. Already made plans for next year? 
13. Extended and deepened mutual interests? 
14. Been fully as happy as last year? 


Wives generally have more time than husbands to 
think about marriage and how to improve it. If you 
have eleven or more “Yes” answers, yours has been a 
good year, and you deserve credit. The average score is 
eight to ten. But if your score is seven or less, you 
should take steps now to make your marriage work— 
with your husband’s help if possible, but without if 
necessary. 
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of moisturizers and lanolin that penetrates deeper, floods moisture into all five danger 
zones where dry skin turns to aging skin. In minutes, you’ll feel roughness smoothed... 
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O years 
ago 
in the Journal 


Marden of Roses, and Sunbonnet 
e, were popular songs in Decem- 
er, 1908, the first year that tu- 
erculosis seals were sold. Andrew 
arnegie urged Congress to abolish 
ne tariff on steel, saying, “We are 
en now. We can beat the world in 
e manufacture of steel.” Follow- 
*s of Prophet Spangler gathered 
a December 27 to witness the end 
f the world at Nyack, New York. 
t sunset they dispersed to their 
omes and Spangler disappeared. 


emarks Editor Bok in the De- 
ember, 1908, JOURNAL, ‘‘The 
nerchants have got hold of 
hristmas as the milliners have 
ot hold of Easter for their own 
pmmercial purposes.”” 


ays the author of What Being a 
Yoman Has Meant to Me: “Good 
ealth is something for which the 
roman of forty-five scarcely dares to 
ope. She must usually resign herself 
b a period of semi-invalidism.” 


an article called Educating 
Vilhelmina to be Queen, by her 
nglish governess, we see the 
oung Dutch princess getting her 
rst skating lesson, flanked by nine 
dults, all of them clutching a rope. 


If you have no money for Christ- 
as gifts, send your friends quo- 
ations calculated to cheer, soothe 
nd inspire.”” 


Do not stuff the Christmas turkey 
f£ you wish it to be perfects” advises 
rs. Rorer. “Stuffing acts like a 
ponge and draws juices and flavor 
om the meat.” 


‘A Christmas gift to make is a 
ecipe book of one’s pet candies; 
abel it ‘My Candied Opinions.’ ”’ 


‘What are suitable Christmas gifts 
or a girl to give a young man?” a 
eader asks. “Books, calendars, ink- 
stands, bookracks, sofa pillows.” 


What to keep in the guest room: 
‘Whisk broom, buttonhook, shoe 
horn, hairpins, matches, candle, 
sewing materials and pins, both 
black and white.”’ 
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WHAT WE DO 


WHERE WE GO 


WHOM WE MEET 


Our own village green is Rockefeller Plaza. On it we’ve been watching a giant tree- 
trimming party. First, ten men and a crane put up a 70’ evergreen grown in Maine. 
Then a six-story scaffold goes up from which to decorate it. Next twenty electricians 
string two and a half miles of wiring. Up then go 1000 globes, 3000 “‘firefly” lights, 
and ornaments. At twilight on December 12 visiting Gov. Edmund Muskie, of 
Maine, lights the tree to full dazzlement. Glory—how it glows. 


Under it this year stand enchanting deer in white wire. They led us to inquire 
about the use of live deer around town at Christmastime. One leading store tried them 
in its toy department once. “They are not amiable,” a brooding spokesman told us. 

They danced and pranced all right, but they nipped too. One got mad at Santa Claus 
and tried to toss him across the toy department. We've given up reindeer ever since.” 


We'll celebrate the holiday many ways. 
First we'll share a cup of punch and listen 
to a hundred carolers below our Work- 
shop windows. Then architecture editor 
John Brenneman will buy a living 
Christmas tree, as he does each year, to 
plant after the holiday is over. Jean 
Freeman will be eating sweet-potato 
pie and ambrosia at home in Mississippi. 
Glenn White and his family will put on 
an annual family play and tape-record 
it: this year, a scene from Green Pastures 
with its heart-stopping last line, “Let 
there be man.” Margaret Parton will 
put up a One World manger of animal 
and people figures she collected all over 
the earth. Bill Fink will be hanging 
Christmas cards from mobiles. Bruce 
and Beatrice Gould will be gathering 
home-grown greens and holly to deck 
their halls. And Hugh Kahler will carry 
on his annual crusade about not burden- 
ing the mailman by sending cards to 
people you see every day, but he wishes 
everybody peace and good will nonethe- 
less—especially mailmen. 


Art editor Bill Fink urged us not to miss 
the big Winslow Homer retrospective ex- 
hibition now showing at Washington's Na- 
tional Gallery. ““Some of your favorite 
Homers are right at home,’ museum di- 
rector John Walker reminded us, leading 
us to look back over old JOURNAL pages. 
He was right. We found three without even 
trying. It was famous JOURNAL editor 
Edward Bok who introduced great art in 
our pages in the early 1900’s—the Morgan, 
Frick, Widener collections among others. 
The Goulds started off their editorship 
showing the Mellon collection, which 


formed the nucleus of the National Gal- 
lery’s great collection today. Last year the 
JOURNAL brought you hitherto-unseen 
Russian museum masterpieces of French 
Impressionism. Last month the famed 
Lasker collection started—see page 66 this 
month. Has art caught on? Ten top mu- 
seums gave us a resounding yes. At least 
100,000 people now turn out for a big ex- 
hibit. Van Gogh drew 300,000; so did 
Picasso. And even a Sunday painter can 
draw a crowd—last year Sir Winston 
Churchill’s exhibit brought out a record 
5800 people a day! 


A Night to Remember, as a movie, stir- 
ringly re-creates the sinking of the great 
ship Titanic. (We printed it in November, 
55.) Author Walter Lord was telling us 
what he’s working on now. It’s a new 
book, called The Day Before Yesterday, 
set in America between 1900 and 1914. 
Was that his favorite period? “By far!” 
Why? “It was a golden age. We had 
reached the great convenience of plumb- 
ing without having reached the great in- 
convenience of income taxes.” 


December 10 is Human Rights Day at 
U.N. So we asked Dorothy Cameron 
Disney (Can This Marriage be Saved?) 
to find out how women are doing on 
rights generally. In 69 countries they 
can vote; in 11 (including Switzerland) 
they can’t. In many countries, legal 
marrying age is 12. Bride buying and 
selling still goes on, with prices mostly 
in cattle, but sometimes in money or- 
ders. Refunds are given to dissatisfied 
grooms. One tribe in Africa sets its 
bride price at 40 hoes, or 10 hoes without 


“Waiting for Dad,’ Winslow Homer called it. 








Tree in Manhattan: a view from our windows. 


legal right to the children. “Nobody,” 
said our baffled correspondent, getting 
ready to go back gratefully to American 
marriage problems, “could tell me what 
they do with all those hoes.” 


On our way past the beauty department, 
we stopped to gape. Dawn Norman’s hair 
was robin’s-egg blue. “It’s a wig,” she 
said, switching to another in citron yellow. 
““New beauty idea. Change your hair color 
instead of your hat.’ Expensive? We re- 
member that real hair wigs start around 
$175. ‘Not these—they’re washable nylon 
and cost about the same as a good hat. 
In fact, you buy them in a millinery de- 
partment.” We watched, fascinated, as 
Dawn tucked her own blond hair beneath 
bouffant tangerine. Other colors: pink, 
orchid, green, aqua; and a brown urchin 
cut streaked with white seemed just right 
for us. After all, what else would you wear 
with a brown-and-white-striped dress ? 


DI PIETRO 


Some staffers go lightheaded. 


Collect records? Our music scout Donald 
Stuart brings us up to date on disks 
for everybody’s Christmas tree. You can 
buy David Niven reading love letters. Or 
Faulkner, Eliot, Saroyan reading their 
own works. Or lectures. Or automobile 
sounds. Or choruses of frogs. Or Sounds 
of Sea Animals (snapping shrimp, mana- 
tee, porpoises). Music Minus One gives 
you symphonies lacking one instrument— 
you play it. With Co-Star Records you 
can act opposite Tallulah Bankhead or 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke. Or you can buy 
a record of Buddhist chants or Morse 
code. And there’s even an off-tune album 
called Music to Suffer By. 


The first issue of the JOURNAL came 
out three quarters of a century ago. 
As we write, we have printed our two 
billionth copy. Proverbially stacked 
one on top of another, the copies 
would reach 8000 miles into the sky, 
or be 1400 times taller than Mount 
Everest. May we wish you a mountain 


of greetings as high? The Editors 


Shelley was truly having a tremendous whirl, 
and Amy beamed on the boys 


who were doing this for her. 
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By EVELYN SIBLEY LAMPMAN 


am sure you will be more than com- 
fortable here,” said Henry in a tone which 
dared anyone to deny it. “You will be with 
people your own age. There are doctors and 
nurses in constant attendance. Your bill is 
paid—it covers everything.” 

“Now, Henry,” interrupted Muriel impa- 
tiently, “we'll be late for the Piersons.” 

Henry consulted his wrist watch. “We are 
not expected until four o’clock. It is only 
quarter past three. Besides, I have another 
paper for mother to sign.” 

“Yes, Junior,” said Amy obediently. 

“You must remember not to call me Junior, 
mother,” chided Henry. 

She nodded guiltily. It was little enough to 
ask, when he was trying to make things easier 
for her by calling her “mother.” For fifteen 
years he had addressed her as “Mrs. Swan- 
son,” probably because he was thirty-five 
years old when she married his father, and 
she, only forty-seven, couldn’t possibly have 
been his mother. He had begun calling her 
“mother” on the night of his father’s death. 

“Sign here,” said Henry. 

“People shouldn’t sign things without read- 
ing them first,” suggested Muriel wickedly. 

“Muriel! said Henry. “Mother knows 
nothing about business. This permits me to 
act for her, a power of attorney.” 

“You are very kind to me, Henry,” said 
Amy gratefully, and signed her name. 

“Now,” said Henry briskly, blowing on the 
ink to dry it, “we will drop in to see how you 
are getting along in a couple of weeks. This 
is Sunday. Shall we say two weeks from to- 
day? At four?” 

“Wait a minute,” said Muriel abruptly. 
“Has she got any spending money?” 

Henry raised bushy eyebrows. “Spending 
money? The monthly bill will come to the 
office.” 

“Maybe she’ll want an ice-cream soda,” in- 
sisted Muriel, ‘or a candy bar. Or something 
for the collection plate at church. Honestly, 
Henry!” 

Henry sighed and reached for his wallet. 
Amy gasped in amazement. It had been a long 
time since she had had ten dollars all her own. 
Muriel leaned over to inspect the denomina- 
tion. 

“Don’t strain yourself, Henry,”’ she said 
shortly, adjusting the kolinsky fur piece about 
her shoulders. “Well, good-by, mother. If 
Henry says we’ll be here two weeks from to- 
day at four o’clock, you can depend on tees 

““Good-by, mother.”’ Henry frowned. “Re- 
member, everything is paid for here. Every- 
thing. You have nothing to worry about.” 

“Good-by, good-by,”’ said 
Amy. 

She watched them go down the 
thickly carpeted hallway, and 
closed the door gently. The room 
was frighteningly new: paint, 
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wallpaper, furniture, rugs. There were Vene- 
tian blinds at the window instead of roller 
shades. She wondered how they worked, and 
more alarmingly, how they could ever be 
cleaned. Then she remembered that keeping 
things clean was no longer one of her duties. 
Someone was paid to do it for her; it was all 
included in that fantastic bill which Henry 
Junior had so cheerfully assumed. 

Amy marveled at the luxury of old people’s 
homes nowadays. There was no comparison 
between Pine Crest Manor and the Methodist 
home for retired ministers where her own 
father, the Rev. Josiah Simpson, had spent 
the last bedridden months of his life. Pa 
hadn’t wanted to go there, either, she remem- 
bered, and if it had been left up to her he 
wouldn’t have, but her first husband, the Rev. 
James Boody, had insisted. James had been a 
lot like pa, pretty set in his ways. She often 
wondered if pa wished toward the end that he 
hadn’t urged her so to marry James. 

Her old suitcases and a large carton, neatly 
tied, still stood in the middle of the rug. Mu- 
riel had said Amy couldn’t go to Pine Crest 
Manor with old house dresses—what would 
people think? So they had discarded every- 
thing, even the brown silk which was wearing 
at the seams, and now she had new clothes. 

It was the first time she had worn widow’s 
black, for at James Boody’s death there had 
been hardly enough money to bury him de- 
cently. The congregation had found her that 
job in the city as housekeeper for Henry 
Swanson. She had run the house, cooked and 
cleaned, marketed and washed, and cared for 
bedridden Mrs. Swanson for two years. Then 
God took the poor thing to Him. When Amy 
suggested that she should look for another 
job, Henry Swanson said time would take 
care of everything. 

Time had. In exactly one year he asked her 
to marry him—told her, rather, that it was 
the thing to do—so she did, and for fifteen 
years she continued running the house, cook- 
ing and cleaning, marketing and washing. 
And now here she was, a widow for the sec- 
ond time in her life, but again she didn’t really 
feel like one, not if you didn’t count that pan- 
icky feeling about what she ought to do next 
with no one to tell her. Henry’s death had 
caused no emotional upheaval, any more 

than James’. Perhaps she would meet them 
someday in one of the many mansions of her 
Father’s house, but when she thought of such 
an encounter it was like greeting a chance 
acquaintance at a Sunday-school picnic. 

She finished unpacking, and then sat down 
in one of the very modern upholstered 

chairs and contemplated her 
new domain. There was not a 
speck of dust anywhere. The 
two still-life pictures on the wall 
did not require straightening. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 
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I" a way you might say it was a chain of co- 
incidence. If the Elmview Clarion hadn’t of- 
fered a hundred-dollar prize for the house ex- 
terior ‘‘best decorated to symbolize Christmas 
in Canada’s fastest growing suburb,” and if I 
hadn’t been elected president of the high-school 
committee to see that someone in our gang won 
it, it might never have happened. But there I 
was, banging a gavel on the platform with ev- 
eryone shouting about floodlights and cutouts 
and Santa Claus on the rooftops; and there was 
Sally Cartwright, smiling her superior smile. 
And all I could see was our own shabby house 
on Glen Road. 

The Cartwrights live right next door, and I 
almost cried, when I got home that night, sweep- 
ing a sidelong glance at red brick and white pil- 
lars that needed only a ribbon bow to look like 
a Christmas card. When I turned into our place, 
Bill—he’s my brother at college—hadn’t shoy- 
eled the path. The snow melted around my 
ankles and icicles dripped from the ghastly gim- 
crackery over the front porch. I pushed open a 
door that screamed “More paint!” instead of 
“‘Welcome”’ and went out to the kitchen. 

Mother was pulling a last batch of shortbread 
from the oven. “What would you call this 
place?’’ I asked bitterly. 

“Home.” She threw me a quick smile and 
put down the shortbread. “‘All right, Elizabeth. 
Tell me.” 

One thing Ill say for my mother. She’s very 
understanding—up to a point. The point was 
when I referred to our house as a joke. Mother 
brushed back her brown hair and I saw her 
face change. 

“T’ll admit it’s an old house in a new sub- 

urb, Ill even agree it’s the last survival 
of Victorian Gothic in a world of 
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ranch house, pseudo Colonial, and split-level 
gone wild. But if you think it’s a joke, then your 
father and I have failed pretty badly.” 

Her blue eyes weren’t young any more, watch- 
ing me over a checked apron. It made me feel 
like a sixteen-year-old heel, which I guess I am 
sometimes. | began to remember why we'd 
bought this house in the first place. Because it 
was cheap and Bill could save money commut- 
ing to college, and it was going to cost dad even 
more when I started teacher’s training after 
high. Mother’s face sort of blurred. 

“1 didn’t mean it.” 

“I know you didn’t.”” She smiled again, only 
it wasn’t the same. ““Now about your decorat- 
ing problem. We’ve got three holly wreaths in 
the Christmas trunk. There’s a string of silver 
bells ——”’ 

Holly wreaths. Silver bells. I thought of how 
the house next door would look, swathed in 
evergreen and dripping red and green lights. 
Then I went up to my room and cried on the 
chintz bedspread, thinking of Sally Cartwright 
and how she’d snagged Bud Tupper after I’d 
been practically engaged to him for weeks. 

‘*The silver bells are all tarnished,” I informed 
mother at supper. 

“What do you want them for?’ Bill asked. 

“For your information, the Clarion’s offer- 
ing a hundred dollars for the best-decorated 
house.”’ My voice quivered. “It’s a little diffi- 
cult with this place.” 

Dad stirred his coffee. “Why don’t you bury 
it in pine boughs and set fire to them?” he 
suggested. 

It was too much. No sympathy, no under- 
standing. I rose and swept from the room. 
Halfway up the stairs I heard him talking to 
mother. 

“How did I know? All this keeping up with 
the Joneses ——’”’ His tone changed. Tense, 









































almost worried. “I’ve got my own problems. 
The Cartwright contract, for instance.” 

My father sells electrical equipment and 
doesn’t usually worry. It made me pause on the 
stairs. Then Bill, with his customary thought- 
fulness, brushed him aside. 

“Speaking of problems, I forgot to tell you, 
mom. We'll have a house guest Christmas 
weekend.” 

“Bill! Oh, no!” 

“Oh, yes. The Student Council is gathering 
up all the kids with no place to go. We’re pull- 
ing names out of a hat.” 

There was a silence. Then, “Strangers! House 
decorations!” barked dad. ““Happy Yuletide!” 

I was inclined to agree with him, closing the 
door and staring at a string of blackened bells. 
Their dull gleam reminded me of Bud Tupper’s 
eyes when I wore my first evening gown at 
the football formal. Now he was taking Sally 
to Judy Smith’s party Christmas Eve. Not that 
I cared. Our family always spends Christmas 
Eve at home. 


The week that followed was one I'll never 
forget. Dad locked himself in his den every 
night, fretting over columns of figures and 
frowning when he came out. I wanted to ask 
him to rig up some window candles—after all, 
he is an electrical engineer—but I thought bet- 
ter of it after I innocently eavesdropped on a 
conversation in the living room. 

“If Ican land the contract for Cartwright’s 

new plant,” he was telling mother, 

“itll put me right in line for 

the district managership.”’ 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 117 
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It wasn’t 


just Christmas, 


which has its own magic. . . 
For Elizabeth this day 
would have a special 


enchantment. 
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* ommie! Mommie! The mailman’s coming!” 

Debbie and Dottie Custer, pigtails float- 

ing behind like jet trails, scampered through the 
kitchen and burst into the snowy out-of-doors. 

The mother, washing dishes at the sink, heard 
their excited shouts with a momentary lifting of 
spirit, followed by a wave of apprehension. 

The past two Mondays—the day of the mail- 
man’s weekly call at the isolated Custer ranch— 
the twins had gone shouting to greet the family’s 
Christmas package from Bishop’s in Denver. The 
order had not come. Now it was Monday before 
Christmas Thursday. 

The great mountain fence, which shut their 
speck of a house on the floor of Radlands Valley 
from the outer world, loomed half-blanketed now 
by the pre-Christmas snow falling steadily. A 
hundred yards down the road the bright red jeep 
trundled noiselessly forward, leaving its chain 
tracks on the narrow road. 

“Girls! Your coats!” 

The twins were halfway up the lane, running 
on in the powder-blown air, deaf to their mother’s 
pursuing cry. 

Lorena Custer took a warm coat from a peg 
near the door and swung it over her shoulders. 
She was a young mother, too young to be ad- 
dressing as “‘son”’ the tall lad with dark eyes and 
set lips who came toward her as she went down the 
porch steps. Henry was twelve now, and the twins 
four years younger. The struggle for existence 
that had shaped their five years in the Valley had 
left its mark on the lad’s face. 

Her head bowed against the blowing flakes, 
Lorena Custer waved to her husband, standing 
in the door of the barn. Sam Custer’s thick build 
nearly filled the doorway. His breath went up in 
puffs of steam into the crisp air. His black hair— 
so like the son’s—curled out from under his 
woolen cap about a broad face in which were 
chiseled two sad but kind dark eyes. 

Mother and lad went up the lane together, 
shuffling in the snow-choked ruts toward the 
dancing girls and the nearing jeep. 

“Mother, if the presents don’t come today, 
what will we do?” 

She made a futile gesture with her small, 
cold-reddened hand. There was a letter clasped 
tightly in it. 

“Are you writing to Bishop’s again, mother? 
Won’t it be too late?” 

“T don’t know, son. I don’t know. 

The jeep had pulled up with a flurry of white 
around its wheels. Debbie and Dottie pranced and 
chanted while the driver got down, “We want 
our Christmas package! We want the Christmas 
package!” 

Mac Eagle, old, mustached and leathery, in a 
goggled fur cap and deerskin coat, stepped toward 
the mother. His approach was reluctant and his 
thin, tobacco-stained lips grim. He held out a 
small handful of letters and papers. 

“Oh, Mac,” Lorena said, ‘are you sure there’s 
nothing else?” 

“I’m sorry, ma’am. | waited till the afternoon 
train. There was nothing.”’ The mailman looked 
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They had snow (tons of it) and love (loads of it) but it wouldn’t—it. couldn’t—be a real Christmas wi 


down the road over which he came the thirty 
miles each week over the high pass from the 
whistle stop called Crystal Junction. 

The girls’ dancing had stopped. In their match- 
ing, play-worn blue flannel dresses and scuffed 
high leather shoes—now caked with snow—they 
paused bewildered, 

““No—no package! The presents didn’t come!” 


. miracle. And Lorena Custer had stopped believing 


Disappointment lifted their voices in a wail, 

“Oh, mommie! Why? Why didn’t it come?” 

They ran to her and pulled at her skirt until 
Henry took them each by the hand. 

“Girls! Debbie and Dottie! Go to the house at 
once! You'll catch your death of cold.” 

The mother shivered with an effort to make her 
voice sound matter-of-fact. She held out the letter 
she had brought for the mailman. 

“Mac, would you put airmail and special- 
delivery stamps on this and see that it gets on the 
evening train?” She got some change from her 
jacket and counted out the right amount. 

He took the letter in his gloved hand and de- 
posited it carefully in the pocket of his coat. He 
turned back to the jeep, lifted his booted foot 
to the running board. “Can’t understand about 
the package, ma’am.” 

He gazed once more across the expanse of valley 
toward the hazy outline of shark-toothed ridges. 
The snowflakes had thickened and now were 
building their white blanket with increasing speed. 

“T’ll come Wednesday or Thursday, if the pack- 
age comes, Mrs. Custer. That is—you under- 
stand—if I can get over the pass.” 

She waved a hand in farewell, and went down 
the lane toward the house. 

Wednesday or Thursday—if the package came. 
If the pass was open. Thursday was Christmas Day. 

By devious routes, which only the ranchland 
railroads knew, the letter she had addressed to 
Bishop’s in Denver would proceed to Fort Lorson 
by rail and then be flown in. It should be in the 
offices of G. G. Bishop, in the great twenty-story 
gray-stone building on Third Avenue, by Tuesday 
afternoon. 

But—would there be time? Could anything be 
accomplished now ? It would take something like a 


in miracles. 

When she reached the porch, Sam came around 
the barn, dragging a finely shaped spruce tree, 
freshly cut. She did not look him in the face, but 
went straight up the steps. Her husband lifted the 
tree onto the porch and followed her inside. 

In the kitchen, Henry had shed his snow-wet 
outer garments and was thrusting sticks of wood 
into the firebox of the cookstove. The twin girls 
were not there. Their mother heard their sniffles 
coming from the parlor behind the closed door. 
The heart was not in her to go to them and she 
sat at the pine-board table, wiping the wet snow 
from her hair and forehead. 

Sam’s strong hands caressed her shoulders, his 
soft, deep voice attempting to reach her, his 
patient dark eyes seeking a way beyond despair 
and bitterness. 

“We'll do our best, mother,’ he was saying. 
“Ill drive to Crystal Junction Wednesday, if the 
package hasn’t come. Bill Hasty will give us credit 
at the store.” 

She did not look up. She heard in her husband’s 
voice—was it for the first time in their years to- 
gether?—the absence of conviction, the lack of 
real belief. She caught the note of defeat there, a 
note unsounded before. She felt she had caused it. 
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She thought of the snow coming in heaps now 
outside, of the plain, common things at the gen- 
eral store at the junction. There were no dolls 
there for Debbie and Dottie. And they could not ~ 
really ask for credit—any more credit, 

Lorena Custer’s thoughts went back five years 
to the day of their coming to the valley. She was 
pretty then—straight 


By JAMES BENEDICT MOt 
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He held out a small handful of letters and papers. “‘Oh, Mac,” Lorena said. “Is there nothing else?” 
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The house is a lofty palazzo dominated by Doric 
verandas below and Corinthian above, all en- 
livened by the laciness of New Orleans ironwork. 
The architect, James Gallier, and his father were 
responsible for many of the most famous town 
and country mansions of Louisiana’s heyday. 


The dining-room table, stretched to its full forty 
feet, leaves plenty of room at either end. The 
chairs are American Empire and Chippendale, 
the pressed-glass chandelier is from Baccarat, 
the scenic paper French, and the Washington 
portrait is by Gilbert Stuart's daughter Jane. 





GARDEN DISTRICT 


One of the most romantic residential sections in America, 


represented here by one of New Orleans’ most remarkable mansions. 


fe Garden District is an uptown section of 
the city where the wealthy American elite of 
New Orleans built with such elegance and 
grandeur before the Civil War. American, that 
is, as distinguished from the Creole elite of 
French and Spanish blood who left their Old 
World allure in the venerable French quarter, 
or Vieux Carré, visited today by steady streams 
of ecstatic tourists. 

Nowadays the Garden District is far too 
dreamy to compete as a tourist attraction with 
the Vieux Carré, yet I for one prefer its mellow- 
ing magnificence to nearly all the various en- 
ticements of the older Creole quarter. For 
hardly anywhere else in America, from Natchez 
to Newport, will you find romanticism of such 
fascination and such charm, or find it ranging 
so wildly all the way from the sublime to the 


By RICHARD PRATT 


ridiculous. There must be two dozen major 
mansions in the District which will stop you 
dead in your tracks; some brilliant and beauti- 
fully maintained like the great house here, some 
almost startling in their misconception of the 
architectural styles they have struggled so hard 
to emulate, and still others dark, brooding and 
drenched in mystery. All appear to be pillowed 
amid live oaks and palms of such an immensity 
that the palatial scale of the houses is often 
endangered. And let me warn you that in the 
spring you will also have to contend with the 
heavy pervading fragrance of sweet olive, which 
adds its own intoxication to the scene. 

Here in the younger Gallier’s great villa, now 
owned by the Thomas Jordans, you willfind 
the dignity, the exuberance and the aspirations 
of the Garden District displayed at their finest. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY EZRA STOLLER 
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The sixteen-foot ceiling of the fifty-foot-long parlor keeps the scale of the cornice under 
control. The Washington portrait here above the Carrara mantelpiece is by Rembrandt 
Peale, the bookcase cabinet is from Salem, and the English crystal chandelier is Bristol. 
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“Tf there’s anything I hate, it’s Christmas!” 

said Kate Phelps, a red-haired, rather 
badly overworked wife and mother. “It’s 
nothing but a bore and a chore. Id like to 
take all these catalogues and lists and recipes 
and dump them into a snowdrift—along 
with all the candied fruit in the world plus 
Auntie Grace and Aunt Matt.” Kate was 
sitting in the living room, surrounded by 
enough printed matter to launch a small 
government, waiting for twelve fruitcakes to 
come out of the oven. 

Her husband, Tom, grinned at her. 
“You're just going through a phase,” he 
said. “Some mean person told you that 
Santa Claus was really just your mother and 
father.” 

“Oh, stop it!’ Kate said. “If you had to 
buy and address a hundred and fifty Christ- 
mas cards, buy and wrap a hundred and 
fifty presents, cook and polish and decorate 
and clean and cook some more and go 
through all the rigmarole necessary to a real 
Phelps Christmas, you wouldn’t believe in 
Santa Claus either.” 

“Of course I would. I’m older than you 
are, that’s all. I’ve outgrown that phase.” 
Tom Phelps was, indeed. five years older 
than his wife, and he enjoyed pointing out 
to her occasionally that when she was in 
fourth grade, he was a freshman in high 
school. Now his grin broadened; another 
favorite subject with which to tease Kate 
had just occurred to him. “Gesell tells us,” 
he said, “that many thirty-five-year-olds 
lose their early belief in Santa Claus. This is 
always a transitory phase, but can last, some- 
times, for as long as five to ten years. It oc- 
curs more often in girls than in boys.” 

Kate smiled in spite of herself. ““Tom, if 
you don’t shut up, I’m going to make you 
take me to Florida for Christmas.” 

Whereupon Jackie Phelps, the seven- 
year-old Phelps baby, burst into tears and 
emerged from his listening post on the back 
stairs to wail, “I don’t want to go to Florida 
for Christmas. I want to stay home for 
Christmas.” 

His wails brought nine-year-old Ellie 
Phelps, a small blonde with a skimpy pony 
tail, and Virginia Phelps, a leggy twelve- 
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By RITA ENG 


year-old redhead, from the nether regions of 
the house, where one had ostensibly been 
watching television and the other learning 
the capitals of all the states in the Union. 

“Are we going to Florida for Christmas?” 
Virginia asked in disgust. And Ellie added, 
“They don’t even have any snow in Flor- 
ida.” 

“They have firecrackers on Christmas,” 
Tom said. “You know how crazy your 
mother is about firecrackers.” 

‘*“No one is going to Florida for Christ- 
mas,” Kate said slowly and distinctly. “And 
if some people I know don’t go to bed this 
minute, they’re going to Siberia instead!” 

Now, according to Kate, the thing that 
made Christmas so irksome to her was that 
it had become cluttered with outgrown tra- 
ditions and customs that added up not toa 
spontaneous and joyful celebration of the 
holiday season but merely to a lot of hard 
work. Kate was the kind of person who 
liked to throw things away, give things 
away, tidy up, weed out, start over fresh. 
The Phelps family’s storerooms, for in- 
stance, contained no boxes of old arith- 
metic papers and eighth-grade autobiogra- 
phies, no discarded potty chairs and kiddy 
cars and broken lamps. But the Salvation 
Army has no use for discarded customs or 
outgrown traditions, and Kate was power- 
less, therefore, to extend her tidying-up and 
weeding-out tendencies beyond the store- 
rooms. According to Kate, the Phelps fam- 
ily seemed to believe that if a thing was 
worth doing once, it was worth doing for- 
ever after—world without end. Any action, 
repeated for its own sake, becomes mean- 
ingless and empty. And therefore, according 
to Kate, the Phelps family, with its passion 
for ritual and tradition, had succeeded in 
ruining Christmas for her, in changing what 
had once been a joyous occasion, her favor- 
ite time of year, into a season on a par in her 
affections with spring house cleaning. 

The accumulation of Phelps Christmas 
traditions had begun with Virginia’s third 
Christmas. That had been the year Kate and 
Tom decided to buy the big rickety house on 
Orwell Avenue instead of waiting for one of 
the smaller, more efficient new houses that 


were beginning to spring up on the treeless 
prairies at the edge of town. A twelve-room 
house, with four green-tiled gas fireplaces, 
with window seats and a pantry, and 
stained-glass panes in the doors of the din- 
ing-room buffet, is a natural kind of house 
in which to hold a Christmas celebration. 
When you add to that house the presence of 
a red-haired three-year-old girl, a first 
grandchild, who has become old enough not 
only to receive but also to appreciate large 
dolls with wardrobes of clothes, it becomes 
clear at once why the Phelps home began to 
accumulate Christmas traditions. 

Kate was ecstatic that year. In spite of the 
fact that she was nine months pregnant 
with Ellie, she stood on stepladders and fes- 
tooned the high ceilings with red and glit- 
tery ropes, decorated the tops of doors and 
windows with mistletoe and sprigs of holly, 
banked the mantels with fragrant pine 
boughs. She baked one dozen fruitcakes, 
fourteen dozen Christmas cookies, cooked a 
twenty-eight-pound turkey, ironed (with a 
light heart) her twelve-foot damask table- 
cloth. There were candles and wreaths ev- 
erywhere that year, and great bowls of nuts 
and tangerines and apples, and dishes of 
hard candies with raspberry centers and 
peanut-butter centers. Mother and Dad 
Phelps arrived in time for Christmas Eve; 
so did Auntie Grace and Aunt Matt; three 
nephews, a sister and brother-in-law spent 
Christmas Day at the Phelps home. On 
Christmas Eve, after Virginia had hung her 
red stocking from the golden-oak mantel in 
the living room and gone to bed, Auntie 
Grace had suggested that Dad Phelps read 
from Dickens’ A Christmas Carol. And Kate 
had sat on the couch beside Mother Phelps— 
the two of them putting finishing touches to 
the doll clothes—and she had wept quietly 
because everything was so beautiful. 

Ellie had been with them the next year, 
pulling at low-hanging ornaments on the 
tree, making faces at the “bitsy tastes” of 
strange foods that Aunt Matt insisted on 
popping into her eager, naive mouth. But 
the holiday had been substantially the same. 
The pecan coffeecake had been introduced 
that year for CONTINUED ON PAGE 132 


“Tom,” Kate said, ‘I’m homesick. 
own home.” 


I'm homesick in my 
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By CYNTHIA McADOO WHEATLAND 


Interior Decoration Editor 


Reproductions of fine sculpture, jewelry, paintings 
and other beautiful objets d’art from museum collections 
will make delightful and cherished presents for even those who “‘have everything.”’ 

You can find these in art and gift shops, bookstores and department stores, 

as well as in the museums themselves. Many are faithful copies wrought 
, of the same materials as the originals; others of a substance 

that closely simulates the original material. Prices of the 

selection shown range from 75 cents to $4.5.00*, and we think there is 
something here to please the most discerning tastes. 


ABOVE: Statuette of a cat by Jane Poupelet, 
from the Art Institute of Chicago; height, 
mounted on base, five inches; $10.00. 


“Plus 10% Federal tax, and state sales taxes, where these apply. 





a. Coe where Ca 
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Etruscan dancing woman, 525-500 B.C., 6” high, $15.00 
(MFA). Box from Bini, Kingdom of Benin, $7.50 

(UM). In the box: Byzantine medallion pin, circa 600, 
$8.00 (UM); third-century ram’s-head earrings, $4.75 (AJ); 
boar’s-head bracelet from Luristan, 1000-800 B.C., 

$8.50 (MMA); A Japanese shogun emblem pin, 

$5.00 (UM); duck-motif necklace, $12.50, 

shown with matching circular pin, $3.75, both 
Greco-Roman (A/). . . . The stickpin is ffom Luristan, 
Western Persia, 1200 B.C., $5.50 (UM); Egyptian-design 
scarab pin, $9.00 (UM); Aztec calendar-stone pendant, $5.00 
(AMNA); oval pin, cow in a papyrus skiff, about 1460 B.C., 
$4.75 (MMA); fourteenth-century Panamanian 

bat-shaped pin, $5.00 (UM); 10k gold ring, Mexico, 

late preconquest, $15.00 (UM); fourteenth-fifteenth century 
openwork alligator pin from Colombia, $6.75 (MMA); 
crocodile-shaped Ashanti gold-weight pin, $5.00 (UM); 
beast, mounted on a base, Panama, 900-1500, $5.00 
(CMA)... . Nineteenth-century American glass; 

a lily-pad pitcher, 8”, $14.00 (MMA); cobalt-blue 

bottles with stoppers, $3.75 each (MMA); 

a Ch’ien Lung period porcelain bowl, $10.00 (D/A). 

The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, offers the item 

designated by MFA; the University Museum, Philadelphia, 
those marked UM; Art Institute of Chicago, those marked 

AI; the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, those 
marked MMA; AMNH designates the American Museum 

of Natural History, New York; CMA, the Cleveland Museum 
of Art; D/A, the Detroit Institute of Arts. 

















An American eagle, circa 

S k : a s : 1880, acopy of the carved- 

wood original by Wilhelm Schimmel, in the New York State Historical Association 
Cooperstown, New York, $15.00. Mayan vase from Honduras, 700-1000 A.D., $10.0 

from the University Museum, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Print of ““Dancers Adjusting 

Their Slippers,’ by Degas, the original of which is in the Cleveland Museum of Art, 

Cleveland, Ohio; $15.00. A copy of a 10’-high Ming Dynasty stone sculpture, Rider 


{Can be ordered from the Detroit Institute of Arts. 


Mounting a Horse, $40.00; from the collection of Marshall Fredericks+. Hebrides chess- 
men, the originals of ivory and probably of Icelandic origin, $4.50 each; from the 
British Museum, London, England}. A miniature nineteenth-century American ship’s 
figurehead, 16” high, which was presented to the sponsor of the clipper ship Charles H. 
Hunt, $15.00; Peabody Museum, Salem, Massachusetts. Chinese ““guardian”’ lion, $12.00, 
a copy of the bronze one in the Peabody Museum. A 17” high Head of an Athlete, Greek, 
late fifth century B.C., is a copy of the original in the Louvre, Paris, France; $45.00. 
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The goat, priced at $15.00, is a 614”-high bronze replica of the 
460-450 B.C. Greek original in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Massachusetts. This copy of an engaging animal, Chinese, late Chou 
Dynasty, priced at $12.50, is called Statuette of a Quadruped; 

from the Freer Gallery of Art of the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D.C. The original of the interesting owl-shaped vessel 
is Mochica pottery from Peru; $6.75 from the Norfolk Museum 

of Arts and Sciences, Norfolk, Virginia. The reproduction 

of the delicately modeled fifth-century B.C. bronze faun, from 
Kourion, is $12.00, and the three charming copies of Eskimo ivory 
carvings, a whale, a bear, and two seals, are 75 cents each; from 

the University Museum, Philadelphia. A serene and majestic bronze 
cat, $8.50, is a cc of one in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
which dates from the Egyptian Ptolemaic period, 26 B.C. 

A tiny hare, $2.75, after the bronze original by Antoine Louis Barye, 
whose work is noted for its infinite detail, comes from the 

Fogg Art Museum of Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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These are 





the flowers of fashion 


that go everywhere 


Te rose pink of Paris in taffeta or chiffon, } 
rose designs in a warp-printed taffeta or moire, 


beautiful black and beautiful white dresses with 


a dozen destinations. Worn with enchanting slippers 
and stockings spun of clouds, these dresses 


are for the holidays and long after. 


. 


By WILHELA CUSHMAN Fashion Editor 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WILHEI.A CUSHMAN 





First fashion of holiday evenings: pink-of-Paris taffeta, high-waisted and wearing a black velvet rose; above the 
ankles in front, sweeping the floor in back. This Balenciaga adapted by Suzy Perette is worn with sheerest of 


black stockings and satin pumps with rhinestone clips. The earrings are pearl-and-rhinestone pendants. 








Boat-neck short-jacket dress in black satin by Sey- 
mour Jacobson. A rose for a hat by Therese Ahrens. 


‘im v-neck faille by Hannah 
Broy; bow hat by John Frederics. 








Pleated Empire dinner dress—occa- 
sions unlimited. By Hannah Troy. 
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Winter white—the party dress with sleeves, a double-breasted panel front, boat neckline and a Parma- 
violet sash. In peaw de soie by Pat Sandler. Worn with white or violet slippers. Small satin bag by Barra. 


Pink cabbage roses on taffeta—and a rose- 


colored 


coat and sash. Philip Hulitar. 


Printed taffeta Empire dance 
dress with a sash by David Klein. 


The taffeta dress with a 
fringed sash by Pat Sandler. 





Utter simplicity highlighted by one delightful detail... in this case, the brilliant pink moire ribbon edged in 
braid on off-white woolen. Wear with a long-sleeved black jersey top, Vogue Design No. 9072; skirt. No. 9654. 


SATIN PUMPS BY BEN SOMMERS 
















This look is more feminine than a conventional | 


: | 
and far more glamorous—but just as comfortdy 


they come in the most wonderful colors. Wool jer§ 

5 | 

with raised waistlines are brightened by touche 
- { 


satin. Plaid upholstery Dacron and silk is cut @ 


You will love the “light as a cloud” fluffy woolens 


bias for a more interesting effect. Many of these 


terns are not difficult and some will be in two leng 


By NORA O°LEARY Paveal 
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This shirtwaist effect in plaid upholstery 
fabric of Dacron and silk has an interesting bias-cut skirt. 

The elbow-length sleeves are bias-cut too. Bow belt. 
Vogue Design No. 9657. 


If you love slacks, make slim black velveteen ones 
and top them with a bow-detailed carnation print 
on silk shantung. Pink satin cummerbund. Slacks, 
Vogue Design No. 9494; shirt, No. 9656. 


CUMMERBUND BY BEN KING 


Other Views, Sizes and Prices of Vogue Patterns on Page 
129. Buy Vogue Patterns at the store which sells them in your 
city. Or order by mail, enclosing check or money order,* from 
Vogue Pattern Service, Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn.; or in Can- 
ada from 198 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. Some prices slightly 
higher in Canada. (*Conn. residents please add sales tax.) These 
patterns will be sent third-class mail. If you desire shipment first- 
class mail, please include 10¢ additional for each pattern ordered. 


VOGUE 


tO oi fion 
, I ... in delicious colors, 


soufflé woolens and upholstery silks 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROGER PRIGENT 


Soft hyacinth wool jersey with 
a looped surface lends itself 
to a raised waistline accented with 
satin bows. This dress is a joy 

ane oS oh to slip on and closes with 
Bas Ei Dies a } : ¥ 8 a back zipper. Pretty, too, 
2 Ae eS oh ees [ for daytime in a shorter version. 
Vogue Design No. 9647. 


GOLD SLIPPERS BY JEAN BANDLER 
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This, one of the most romantic 
silhouettes in history, 

is forever young and surprisingly 
becoming. The Empire waistline 

is held in with an elastic casing and 
accented with an avocado-green 
satin sash and a pink rose. 

Vogue Design No. 9641. 


Beautiful ottoman silk with an all-over rose pattern becomes a charming 
hostess gown. The Empire hodice is held close to the figure in the front 
and falls away in a graceful sweep at the back. Vogue Design No. 9653. 





PINS BY AMBROSE ALBERT 


Soufflé-light brushed woolen in a check combining turquoise and green. The skirt has its own green 
jersey blouse and cummerbund, and can be worn with or without the overblouse. Vogue Design No. 9655. 
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Journal Mothers 
Testify to 
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ED. NOTE: This unsolicited reader’s letter came 
in just as the December issue was going to press. 





Dear Editors: Danny is nine, a third-grader. We are grateful 
for that even though we know that Danny is working at a lower 
level than his classmates. Everything could have been so very 
much worse. t 

Danny is the victim of a delayed delivery. He suffered a brain . 
injury from lack of oxygen at birth. Now, nine long years later, 
we are learning to accept the results of imprudent, thoughtlessly 
administered anesthetic while nurses waited for a doctor who 
took too long to come. 

Danny is friendly and blond, with a grin that long ago flashed 
its way into our hearts. He learned to walk at nine months and to 
ride a two-wheel bike before he was five. They said he had good 
muscle co-ordination. He still has, and we are thankful for that 
too. 

We weren’t worried when Danny didn’t pass the first grade. 
“Some children are slow starting.” his teacher said. “He'll go 
right ahead next year.” And he did. But the next term he fell be- 
hind. That was when they started to test him, when they finally 
called in the psychiatrist. And that’s when they first told us. 

There are no words to describe how it feels when you learn 
that your own child is retarded. Our first reaction was that it was 
some hideous mistake. Then little things came back. It had taken 
him so long to talk. The “immature” report from kindergarten. 
The “requires extra attention” on report cards. We went back 
month by month—every childhood illness, every possible in- 
jury—until finally the facts of his birth, alone, stood indicted. 

I still cringe when I remember the night Danny was born. I 
was in a large hospital in a well-known city, and I had a reputable 
and popular obstetrician. At ten-thirty, a nurse told me that my 
baby had “crowned” and that he had black hair. Then she 
called the doctor. When the doctor didn’t arrive in time, they 
stopped me from giving birth by holding my legs together until 
I was given anesthesia. The time of delivery on the birth record 
is 2:30 A.M. 

What happened during those three and more hours when I 
was held under anesthesia is only now evident. When I first saw 
Danny he was asleep. For several days it was almost impossible 
to rouse him long enough to nurse. On each side of his head there 
was a swollen purple bruise, but the obstetrician denied he had 
used instruments. “The birth,” he said, “was free of all compli- 
cations.” 

It would not be true to say that we haven't felt anger. But 
against whom do we direct it? I honestly believe that most doc- 
tors do not realize how common it is to delay a birth. And can 
we blame the nurses? Might not this birth be the one with com- 
plications? Isn’t the nurse safer in delaying until the doctor ar- 
rives? 

This fall we are expecting another child. We have arranged to 
drive twenty miles to the only hospital in our city that allows 
husbands to be with their wives during delivery. If I am given 
anesthetic before our doctor is in attendance, my husband will 
call in any available doctor to complete the delivery. This, for 
now, is our only defense. » 

From my heart, I appeal to all parents: The responsibility for 
careful delivery of your unborn child rests on you. Request, and 
if necessary demand, the best attention obtainable. Let us not 
produce more children who, for the sake of a few hours’ con- 
venience, must travel through life with one part of their minds 


unresponsive. - , 
y Name withheld 


Somewhere on the West Coast 





“I was disturbed by your article, 
because I feel that I owe my life and 
the life of my first child to my obste- 
trician. He didn’t leave my side for | | 
more than a few minutes for over 

forty-eight hours.” Mas. W.S.K. | ‘ 
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Maternity Wards 


By the hundreds, Journat readers in letters applauded our May article, 


“Cruelty in Maternity Wards,” and have suggested ways 


in which all women may be helped to find 


childbirth the joyous experience it now is for most women. 


I" November, 1957, the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
published a letter from a registered nurse, ask- 
ing that we “investigate the tortures that go on in 
modern delivery rooms.”’ Within a few weeks of 
publication, our offices were flooded by hundreds 
of letters from readers, largely confirming the 
charges made by the registered nurse. 

In May, 1958, we published Cruelty in Ma- 
ternity Wards, an article which pointed out the 
generally fine care given to women in childbirth, 
but which also revealed areas where care should 


and must be improved. 


Once again, the offices of the LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL were overwhelmed with letters—many, 
many hundreds of letters. The letters are still con- 


“T was strapped to the delivery 
able on Saturday morning and lay 
there until I was delivered on Sun- 
day afternoon ; with the exception of 
a period early Sunday morning 
when they needed the delivery table 
for an unexpected birth. When I 
slipped my hand from the strap to 

ipe sweat from my face (this was in 
July) I was severely reprimanded 
by the nurse. If it had not been for a 
|kind old lady who used to be a mid- 
wife in Germany, I doubt if I would 
have come out sane. . . . For thirty- 
six hours my husband didn’t know 
|) whether I was living or dead. I would 
have given anything if I could just 
have held his hand.” Nie STC 
















tinuing, and the time 
has come for a further 
report to our readers, 
fora further discussion 
of our position. 

We should like, first 
of all, to stress that in 
taking up once more 
the cause of our moth- 
ers, the LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL does not in- 
dict hospitals in gen- 
eral or the medical 
profession as a whole. 
Registered Nurse said 
in her original letter: 
“T know that thou- 
sands of women are 
expertly and consider- 
ately treated during 
childbirth for every 





one that endures cruel treatment.” We are happy 
to agree with her opinion. We cannot, however, 
relax our concern over the one in thousands who 
suffers needlessly. 

Outnumbering letters critical of the JOURNAL, 
by seven to one, came hundreds of letters endors- 
ing the JOURNAL and bearing witness to the truth 
of our basic assertion: that though cruelty in ma- 
ternity wards is an exception, the exception is far 
too widespread for comfort. Most of the letters 
came from mothers who had suffered neglect, cal- 
lous treatment, unnecessary pain and sometimes 
torture. Others came from doctors, nurses and 
husbands who had witnessed tortures not very 
different from those used in Japanese prisoner-of- 
war camps. Once again, these letters came, simul- 
taneously and spontaneously, from all parts of the 
country, from big cities as well as smaller places. 
An appalling number tell of babies held back, 
awaiting the doctor’s arrival. A smaller number 
tell of births induced, to suit a doctor’s conven- 
ience. Among the readers confirming the mothers’ 
testimony is a very large contingent of registered 
nurses. Many of these nurses report inexcusable 
abuses that they, too, had suffered in childbirth. 

Mrs. L.J.K.’s letter is typical of many: “Hurrah 
for the Lapres’ Home JouRNAL and your wonder- 
ful feature, Cruelty in Maternity Wards! Every 
statement printed in this article seemed to lift 
from me some of the burden of the terrible un- 


pleasantness and nightmarish doings of my baby’s 
birth. Others have spoken out as I’ve wanted to. I 
feel as though there is some justice at last for child- 
bearing women. Maybe now when I hold my baby 
girl in my arms, I won’t be dreading the day when 
she, too, will go into the labor room.” 

From all the letters, several new conclusions 
seem to arise. One is that the gulf between the pro- 
fessional people and the women is far too wide, 
and must be bridged. Another is that there seems 
to be a growing hostility between the two groups. 
(Scores of women, for instance, wrote in to con- 
demn not just maternity care, but hospital atti- 
tudes in general.) 

The Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL believes that the 
gulf of ignorance, hostility and just plain mis- 
understanding can be bridged. It can be bridged 
by an honest public discussion of the contentions 
of both sides. It can be bridged by courage, by 
imagination, by compassion. It can be bridged by 
determined action. It is for this reason that we 
wish, once more, to examine the allegations and 
charges and to state what we believe to be true and 
what we think are the probable solutions. 


Many of the attitudes of the women were voiced 
by Mrs. L. C. B. Mrs. B. has seven children born 
in five different states, and qualifies, in the words 
of her present pediatrician, as “‘an expert.’’ Her 
letter is in the form of a warning to doctors. 

“There are many other women in the same cate- 
gory, most of them younger than I am. Let me tell 
you, doctors, these young wives are comparing 
notes! They don’t stay strangers for long when 
they meet. Are the good doctors, the good nurses 
and the good hospitals aware of the honest com- 
plaints that are being made whenever conversa- 
tions turn to pregnancy and childbirth? 

“If you could listen, these are some of the 
things that you would hear these women say: 


By GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


fish treatment: perfunctory commands to the 
mother; third-person comments on the slowness 
(or rapidity) of her progress; and over-her-head 
hospital gossip with other nurses. 

“For every hospital which permits a hus- 
band to be with his wife through labor and 
delivery there are many, many others where 


he is just barely tolerated 
and kept strictly confined to a 
fathers’ room. (They always let 
him out in time to pay the bill, 
though!) Thus the opportunity 
to share an experience which 
should be the culmination of all 
a man and woman have hoped 
and planned for in an honest-to- 
goodness marriage is lost. 

“‘Far too many doctors, 
nurses and hospitals seem to as- 
sume that just because a woman 
is about to give birth to a child 
she becomes a nitwit, an incom- 
petent, reduced to the status of a 
cow (and not too valuable a 
cow, at that!). Unless she is a 
very strong-willed person, she 
soon has the frightening and 
frustrating feeling that she has 
lost her personal identity.’ 


“JT must commend my fellow R.N. 
for her courage in bringing this mat- 
ter up. For as you pointed out, it is 
almost impossible for a nurse to 
criticize medical procedures pub- 
licly. . . . Since we can’t require 
every doctor and nurse to produce a 
baby before being allowed to treat 
others, I'd recommend at least a re- 
quired hour in lithotomy position, 
plus enema with cold bedpan, and 
one day in bed dependent on the hos- 
pital staff. . . . Why obstetrical care 
seems to be becoming increasingly 
mechanical and hospital- rather than 
patient-centered, when other branches 
of medicine are concentrating on the 
psychosomatic side of illness, is a 
paradox.” Mrs. E.E.S., Registered Nurse 





“These young wives are learning the hard way, 


from experience, how to ‘shop’ for a good obste- 
trician in a new town, and how to combat rude- 
ness, carelessness and sometimes downright 
cruelty when they encounter them in maternity 
wards.” 

On the other hand, some letters criticizing the 
article came from doctors and nurses, many of 
whom said that in years of maternity service they 
had never seen the practices our readers described. 
Typical of these letters was this one, from a doctor 


***There are still far too many 
hospitals, far too many doc- 
tors and far too many nurses 
who treat mothers as relatively 
unimportant cogs in the ma- 
chinery of the mass production 
of infants; and who treat the 
father as a strictly incidental 
and somewhat comic figure in 
the well-charted routine of the 
maternity ward. 

““For every doctor willing 
to be with a mother through 
the last thirty minutes or hour 
of labor there are too many 


“T believe that there exists among 
nurses a definite hostility toward 
women in childbirth. I have been in 
hospitals for other reasons and have 
been treated with the greatest con- 
sideration. There seems to be a feel- 


ing that a woman in childbirth has 
brought her troubles on herself and 
so deserves no kindness. One moaning 
with pain from an operation is an 
object of sympathy. A woman moan- 
ing with pain in childbirth is just 
a nuisance.” 


Mrs. W.S. B. 


married to a nurse: ““Your ar- 
ticle on sadistic practices in 
maternity wards is so at vari- 
ance with the facts that my 
wife, who is the mother of 
three, and myself felt impelled 
to write this letter. . . . Person- 
ally we have never seen any of 
the practices mentioned in your 
article and my wife has worked 
as an obstetrical nurse in the 
largest county hospital in the 
U.S., where over a thousand 
babies a month are born.” 

In general, the critical letters 


others who are impatient if 
called more than fifteen minutes before the mother 
is ready to deliver; and many who, because of 
this split-second timing, arrive either too late 
to deliver the baby, or on time only because nurses 
have held the baby back with anesthesia or force. 

““*For every nurse who gives a mother real en- 
couragement and the great gift of human kindness 
in the sometimes long and lonely hours of the first 
period of labor (especially with a first baby) there 
are too many others who specialize in the cold- 





from professional people made 
the following assertions: that mistreatment is al- 
most nonexistent; that many women are spoiled, 
hysterical and full of fears; that most husbands 
are too emotionally unstable to stay with their 
wives during labor; that the memory of a child- 
birth experience is unreliable because of anesthetic 
drugs; that there is simply not enough hospital 
and medical staff to give women the kind of care 
they seem to demand. , 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 135 
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. WoONDEREFUL GiFtT 


This is a story of what it is like to give or receive a gift from 


the heart—a gift that cheers, endears, endures. These gifts have 


no price tag, yet the people who speak of them, with a tear or a 


twinkle in their eyes, cherish them and consider them priceless. 
They know no season—but when they are gift-wrapped in kind- 


ness and offered with a smile, then any day becomes a holiday. 


By DAWN CROWELL NORMAN 


Beauty Editor 


THE GIFT OF WELCOME. J/ie words or acts that gra- 
ciously open your heart or your home to others. A young 
married couple, with one seven-year-old daughter, 
learned they could have no more children and so ar- 
ranged to adopt a baby. Both parents were deeply con- 
cerned about how their own child, Laurie, would feel 
toward sharing their love and attention with a little 
stranger. As the big moment drew closer, their anxiety 
increased. To make matters touchier, the day they 
were told by the adoption agency to call for the baby 
turned out to be Laurie’s birthday. Party plans were 
put aside, and Laurie accompanied them on the trip. 
When the infant was placed in his new mother’s arms, 
the parents were so overcome with emotion they were 
unable to speak. It was Laurie who tore her attention 
away from her little brother long enough to turn wide, 
shining eyes on the agency woman and exclaim, 
“Thank you very much for our new baby. He is the 
nicest birthday present in the world.” 


THE GIFT OF HELP, in which “‘/t is better to give than 
to receive” is transformed from tired cliché into fresh 
and lovely fact. One Christmas Eve Joan, home from 
college, dashed into a dime store to pick up some last- 
minute ribbons. As she flew down to the basement sec- 
tion she saw a little boy, no more than six, climbing up 
the stairs. He was dressed in tattered coat and blue 
jeans, and tears were streaming down his face. Joan 
stopped the young fellow and asked why he was cry- 
ing. He told her his mother had given him two dollars 
to do all his Christmas shopping for his family. As he 
was making his final purchase, he had put his packages 
down on the counter so that he could get change from 
his pocket. When the transaction was over, he turned 
to discover his packages had been stolen. He was not 
only heartbroken over losing his treasures, but fearful 
that his father would scold him for such carelessness. 
Joan put her arm around the child, and together they 


went back to the counters where he had been, buying 
all over again the little things that had been taken from 
him. And last—the unexpected piéce de‘résistance—a 
toy for himself! They finished just as the store closed, 
and the boy departed from his youthful benefactress 
grinning broadly over his bundles. “That was twelve 
years ago,” says Joan, “but in every succeeding holiday 
season I have felt a sense of joy at having had the op- 
portunity to restore a little child’s faith in the wonders 
of Christmas.” 


THE GIFT OF FRIENDSHIP, efernal, wondrous, free 
for all to give. Eileen tells us, “One weekend I went with 
my college roommate, Barbara, to her parents’ summer 
cottage in New Hampshire. It was at a time in my life 
when I was feeling very blue, and lonely for my own 
parents who were far away. Barbara’s father, a courtly 
gentleman whom I had not met before, seated us at 
dinner that first night. He pulled out Barbara’s chair 
and said, ‘For my first daughter’; then her sister’s chair 
and said, “For my second daughter’; and then my chair 
and said, ‘For my third daughter.’ He had no way of 
knowing of my mood, but I believe it was his basic 
sensitivity toward other people’s feelings that prompted 
him to act as he did. And in that one charming gesture 
he made me feel I was a welcome member of his house- 
hold and under its protection. It cheered me immeasur- 
ably, and I have adored Mr. Wright ever since.” 
Being made a godmother is a charming two-way gift 
which provides an honorary parent for a child and, in 
turn, bestows beguiling flattery upon the grownup 
chosen to share in anything so precious. Mary says, 
““My godson is Jimmie, now ten years old. Although 
we have often been separated geographically, we have 
kept in touch with each other by exchanging letters and 
little token gifts. Through the years we have developed 
a mutual bond of affection. Recently I accompanied 
Jimmie to a Little League ball game. Jimmie was on a 


team called the Bears, and they hadn’t won a game all 
season. But they did that day. Bursting with joy, Jim- 
mie strode up to the bench where I was cheering and 
said, ‘We won because you were here.’ I felt like all the 
fairy godmothers since the beginning of time!” 


THE GIFT OF LAUGHTER. Zhe few delightful words, 
timed to perfection, designed to lift clouds, lighten hearts 
and make the moment merrier. “| went to a shoemaker 
the other night,’ Susan says, “had heels put on, and 
accepted them in the preoccupied manner that char- 
acterizes such minor exchanges between human beings. 
‘What do I owe you?’ I asked. The shoemaker an- 
swered, ‘Sixty cents with a smile, or sixty-five without.’ 
There was a twinkle in his eye, but he meant what he 
said. It was a capsuled philosophy that made me laugh, 
and /ike him. No one else will ever get my shoe-repair 
business !”” 

‘When I was ten years old,” says Betsy, “I was 
awakened around two o’clock in the morning by a 
toothache. I moaned, groaned, thrashed about and 
consequently awakened my sister who was sleeping in 
the twin bed next to mine. She tried to console me, but 
I rebuffed her, perversely preferring to make the most 
of my misery. Then she gave up, and a long silence en- 
sued during which I thought she had gone to sleep. 
Somewhere in the black outside a whistle blew. When 
it stopped, my sister intoned in a solemn, night-watch- 
man sort of voice, “Three o’clock in the morning and 
all is well in the peanut factory.’ I don’t know why, but 
that idiotic remark struck me as being the funniest 
thing I had ever heard. As our giggling subsided, so did 
my toothache. By making me laugh, she had succeeded 
in easing my tension, which in turn succeeded in easing 
the pain.” 





THE IMAGINATIVE GIFT—J/he gift so carefully chosen ~ 


that, no matter how small, it says to the person receiving 
it, “I have been thinking of you.” The pretty.accessory ~ 
in “her color’: the decorative ornament or the bou- 
quet of flowers in shades obviously intended to blend 
with a certain room; a little addition to someone’s col- 
lection—a whatnot that’s her kind of whatnot! A 
mother tells us, “I once sent my ninety-three-year-old 
grandmother, who lives far away and who is almost 
blind, framed photographs of my daughters. Friends 
were shocked at this seemingly unthinking gift. But I 
had an idea, and I took a chance that it would work. 
Although my grandmother can barely distinguish the 
outlines of their faces, she ‘sees’ her great-grand- 
daughters through the eyes of her visitors. Friends 
coming and going in her home stop to make varied.ob- 
servations about the girls, exclaiming over this‘feature 
or that. And granny has sent word that, as a result of 
this special gift, she feels she has finally met the little 
children she knows she will never see.” 


THE GIFT OF RESPONSIVENESS, the wonderful ability 
to express spontaneously interest or consideration for 
others. Just the cheerful ‘““Good morning!” or “Good 
work!” or “How pretty you look!” can sweetly inten- 
sify feelings of rapport between people. “People who 
do that extra kindness instinctively are a wonderful gift 
to the world anywhere you find them,” says Judy. 
“They never seem to approach life indifferently, or go 
about their business as though it is just all in a day’s 
work. The fireman at a fire really Jooks concerned, and » 
really hurries with that hose. My mailman calls out to 
me gaily, ‘I have some mail for you!’ and even if it’s 
bills, I think it’s sweet of him to say it with all the ro- 
mance of a godly Greek messenger bringing scrolls. 
Once when I was robbed, I was quite impressed with 
three policemen because they ran up the stairs to my 
apartment. It was a garden-variety kind of robbery (for 
them, not for me) but they cared and ran to help.” | 


THE MOST WONDERFUL GIFT— the gift from the 
heart—is one that any person, anywhere, at any age, can 
give. A five-year-old child, sitting in the kitchen corner, 
looked up from her seeming preoccupation with her 
dolls and said, ‘Mommie, I have a question.” Her 
mother, busily preparing supper, continued to move. 
quickly about as she replied offhandedly, ‘Yes, dear, 
what is it?” And over the hustle and bustle of kitchen 
noises, the little girl’s words reached the mother’s ears 
and settled warmly in her heart: ‘Mommie, why is it 
that God gave us the very nicest family in the world?” 
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Tes {ove not Money 


Gifts for Feasting at Christmas continuep 


uch of your Christmas cooking can begin early in December. Fruitcakes take 
M a good three weeks to mellow and season. Cooky doughs may be made well 
in advance and kept frozen until the baking day. Jams and preserves keep well too. 
Inexpensive and useful containers for your food gifts add a glamour touch. 
Keep the wrappings simple. Since the food itself is attractive, the simpler the 
packaging, the better. If possible, select a box or jar that is transparent. It will be 


This Christmas your friends will be 
thrilled to receive a Journal 
Recipe Treasure Box ($1.35 
postpaid)* including 50 treasures. 
Mail check or money order to: 
Ladies’ Home Journal Recipes, 
Dept. 9, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 
Orders received by December 5 
will be filled in time for 
Christmas giving. 


a showcase for your handiwork. The five-and-ten has a wide assortment of sizes. 


We’ve selected fifteen holiday favorites, including a delicious new plum pud- 
ding, baked instead of steamed, candies, cookies, cheesy titbits, breads, and our 


very special fruitcake. Bake a large one for your holiday party—small ones to 


wrap and give your guests when they leave. 


Best wishes for merry cooking! As the magic day approaches, the loveliest 


scents of childhood memory will fill the kitchen: the pungent aroma of spices, 
the fragrance of honey; the heady ambrosia of cardamon and citron; the gentler 


whiffs of vanilla—Christmas fragrances all! 


CHEESE TWISTS 


Combine 1 cup freshly grated Swiss cheese, 3 tablespoons each grated Cheddar 
and Parmesan cheese. Mix and cut with a fork until mixture is like coarse meal. 
Sift together 2 cups flour and 14 teaspoon salt. Add 14 cup cheese mixture and 
34 cup plus 2 tablespoons butter. Blend well, cutting with a knife. Stir in 1 
well-beaten egg and 21% tablespoons milk. Chill for 1 hour in refrigerator. Roll 
out dough ona floured board to 14” thickness. Cut into pieces measuring 4”x 19” 
and roll into strips. Twist 2 strips around each other and fasten ends by brushing 
with a well-beaten egg and pressing together. Place on a baking sheet, brush 
well with the beaten egg. Mix together remaining cheese mixture, 1 tablespoon 
poppy seeds and 1 tablespoon coarse salt. Sprinkle over cheese twists. Bake in 
a moderately hot oven, 375° F., for about 15 minutes or until golden. Makes 
about 3 dozen cheese twists. 
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BAKED PLUM PUDDING 


Put 1 cup finely chopped suet and 1 cup peeled, cored and chopped apple through 
food chopper. Place in a bow] and add 1 cup molasses, 14 cup brown sugar and 
24 cup milk. Mix together 1 cup raisins, 1 cup currants, 14 cup blanched and 
chopped almonds, 4 cup shredded citron, 4 cup candied cherries cut into 
halves, 2 tablespoons finely shredded orange peel. Dredge with 1% cup flour. 
Mix and sift 3 cups flour with 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon baking soda, /% tea- 
spoon nutmeg and 14 teaspoon cloves. Add to liquid mixture. Blend smooth. 
Also add prepared fruit and 2 tablespoons lemon juice. Mix thoroughly. Fill 
a greased 6-cup casserole 2% full. Cover closely and bake in a slow oven, 300° F., 


for 2 hours.,Reheat to serve. Pass with hard sauce. 
s 


MOCHA-FUDGE SAUCE 


Put 3 squares unsweetened chocolate, 114 cups confectioners’ sugar, °4 cup or 
1 small can evaporated milk, 4 cup butter and 5 teaspoons instant coffee in the 
top of a double boiler. Cover and heat over boiling water. When the chocolate 
melts, stir mixture until well blended. Cook 30 minutes, stirring occasionally. Add 
V6 teaspoon vanilla. Heat before serving with desserts or ice cream. Makes 1 pint. 
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STUFFED DATES 


Split open pitted dates with a sharp knife without cutting clear through. Spread 
the dates open; lay them out on trays. To fill 6 packages pitted dates (about 3 
pounds) cream 14 pound butter, 44 teaspoon salt and 114 cups confectioners’ 
sugar together until very light and fluffy. Add 1 teapoon grated orange rind 
and 34 cup finely chopped walnuts and a little brandy, if you like. You may need 
a little more sugar if you use brandy. Stuff dates generously—using 2 whole 
dates to make one. Roll in sugar. Let them stand 4 or 5 hours before packing. 
Makes 7-8 dozen large stuffed dates. 
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CHEESE DAISIES 


Cream 34 cup butter with 1144 cups grated sharp Cheddar cheese and 44 cup 
grated Parmesan cheese. Sift together 11% cups flour, 34 teaspoon paprika and 
1 teaspoon salt. Add to creamed mixture and stir well. Put the dough in a 
cooky press. Press out on baking sheets, in shapes to your fancy. Bake in a 
moderate oven, 350° F., for 12 minutes. If no cooky press is available, chill the 
dough and shape into%a roll, chill again and slice, but they won’t look like 
daisies, of course. Makes about 2 dozen cheese daisies. 
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CARAWAY BUTTER COOKIES 


Cream 1 cup butter with 4% cup sugar. Gradually add 2 cups flour and % tea- 
spoon salt. Then add 1 teaspoon vanilla and mix well. Form into a roll 1” to 
114” in diameter. Wrap in waxed paper. Chill in refrigerator at least overnight. 
Slice dough fairly thin and place on ungreased baking sheet. Sprinkle with 
caraway seeds. Bake in a moderate oven, 350° F., 15 minutes, until edges are 
slightly browned. Makes 10 dozen. 
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STUART 
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*Pennsylvania residents add 
3% Pennsylvania sales tax. 
Offer good in U.S.A. only. 
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Baked rather than steamed plum 
puddings, plump with fruit, are doubly 
welcome gifts in colorful 

casseroles. Puddings may be 
reheated right in the casseroles. 














Rich, flaky cheese twists to 
serve as an hors d’oeuvre 

or with salads or soups. 

Tie transparent boxes with 

gay bows so the contents may be 
admired before sampling. }! 








Any pretty jug or jar with a tight-fitting 
lid—this one is conveniently corked— 
makes a fine gift container for a 
luscious, smooth mocha-chocolate 
sauce. Tie a bow around the neck 
and tuck in a sprig of holly. 


Transparent plastic boxes, 
Jeweled with sequins and bead 
ornaments that you 

glue on yourself. Fill with 
sugarplum-stuffed dates. 

The filling is creamy smooth 
and flavored with orange. 


Cheese daisies—short, snappy 

pastries made with a cooky press— 

are easy to turn out by the dozen. 

Pack them in inexpensive candy or 
apothecary jars. Trim with ribbon and a 
boutonniere of artificial daisies. 





Have a tray of “cooky snappers” 
near the front door 
for departing young callers. 











A gift china or pottery jam pot 
can contain our sweet ruby 
pineapple-and-strawberry jam. 


A blue milk-glass basket filled 
with toasted almonds with a smoky flavor 
makes a most individual gift. 






i 


Colorful trays cost very little. 

They make excellent containers for an 

array of Christmas cookies. Group 

the cookies in rows. Cover with 

transparent Saran and tie with 
| 
} 


| 


gay Christmas ribbon. You'll find 
recipes for vanilla balls and date pin- 

. wheels in your Treasure Box. Two 
new cookies you will treasure just as 
much are given at the right. 








Beguiling little cheese crocks 
filled with a chutney-cheese-and-bacon 
spread are fun to give and receive. 





Fill a gay red bell-shaped basket 

with a nibbling snack. We call 

this one “IT.” Cover with transparent 
Saran, adorn with a red yarn 
pompon, and tie with green yarn. 
It engagingly says “Merry Christmas.” 





Those of you 

who traditionally make 
Stollen—and those 

of you who haven’ t— 
will want to try this 
particular one this Christmas. 
Present it on a breadboard. 
Cover with transparent Saran 
and tie with a jaunty bow. 
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Colorful puppets—easily made and filled 

th butter mints (right)—will afford many happy 
hours for the children who receive them. 

One half yard of 36” material will make 2 
puppets like Santa. Felt or corduroy is a good 
choice. Heads are darning-cotton spools and 
are sewed on. Eyes and mouths of felt or paper 


are glued on. Ball fringe makes the noses. 
Santa’s hair and beard are absorbent cotton. 
Hair can be felt or yarn. Turn under 

hem of gown and be sure to leave place for 
gold pull cora. When candy is all gone, 
children can work puppets with their hands. 
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PINEAPPLE-STRAWBERRY JAM 


Thaw a 10-ounce package frozen strawberries. Measure 1 cup strawberries and 
their juice into a large saucepan. Add 24% cups (a 20-ounce can) crushed pine- 
apple, 44 cup water and 1 box fruit pectin. Mix well. Place over high heat and 
bring mixture to a boil, stirring constantly. Stir in 314 cups sugar. Bring to a full 
rolling boil and boil hard for 1 minute, stirring constantly. Remove from heat. 
Stir and skim, by turns, for 5 minutes. Ladle into sterilized jelly glasses or 
gift jam pots. Pour melted paraffin over jam at once. Makes about 7 medium 
jelly glasses. Be sure wax seal is secure, to prevent spilling en route. 
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SMOKED ALMONDS 


Soak 2 cups unblanched almonds in 4 cup liquid smoke for 20 minutes. Drain 
well. Spread almonds out on a baking sheet and toast in a very slow oven, 250°F., 
until crisp (about 1 hour). While hot, brush nuts with melted butter and salt them 
to taste. Drain on absorbent-paper toweling. Makes 1 pint smoked nuts. 
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SWISS BROWNIES 


Put into a bowl 2 cups sugar, 1 pound unpeeled, finely ground almonds, 1 table- 
spoon cocoa, 214 teaspoons cinnamon and a pinch of ground cloves. Add 3 
squares unsweetened chocolate, melted and cooled slightly, and 4 unbeaten egg 
whites. Mix together just to moisten. Sprinkle breadboard with sugar. Working 
with small portions of dough, roll to about 14” thickness. Cut out with a heart- 
shaped cutter and place on lightly greased baking sheets. Let stand a few hours 
to dry. Bake in a slow oven, 300° F., for 15 minutes. Makes about 75 cookies. 
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UNBAKED DATE-WALNUT BARS 


Crush enough graham crackers to make 114 cups. You can now buy graham- 
cracker crumbs in packages too. Mix together with 2 tablespoons sugar, /% tea- 
spoon cinnamon and \4 teaspoon salt. Flavor with 1 teaspoon vanilla. Work in 
V4 cup very soft butter with the back of a spoon. Press 34 of this mixture into a 
well-buttered 8”x8”x2” pan, covering the bottom and sides. Chill in the refriger- 
ator while preparing the filling: 

Filling: Cut enough pitted dates into small pieces to measure 2 cups. Mix the 
dates in a saucepan with 2 tablespoons each sugar and lemon juice, then cook for 
3-4 minutes. Remove from heat and cool. Chop 1 cup walnuts rather fine and 
add 34 cup to the dates, holding the remainder to sprinkle on the top. Pat the 
filling’ into the pan over the graham-cracker base. Cover with the rest of the 
crumb mixture, pressing firmly down onto the date filling. Sprinkle the rest of the 
walnuts over all. Chill in the refrigerator for 4-5 hours. Makes 20 squares. 
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CHUTNEY-CHEESE SPREAD 


Let two 8-ounce packages cream cheese stand at room temperature to soften. 
Mix in 4 cup chutney, chopped, so there are no large pieces, and 1% cup toasted, 
chopped almonds. Season with 2 teaspoons curry powder and 14 teaspoon dry 
mustard. Mix until creamy. Spoon into small crocks. Refrigerate for several 
hours, to bring out flavor. Makes about 2 cups spread. 
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sent’? 


In a big dripping pan mix together the following: a 6-ounce package small cheese 
crackers, two 644-ounce packages king-size corn chips, 2 cans toasted coconut 
chips, one 8-ounce can walnuts, two 6-ounce cans pecans and | quart freshly 
popped corn. Add 1% teaspoon garlic salt, 1 clove garlic, crushed, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 1 teaspoon curry powder, several dashes hot pepper sauce and 1 table- 
spoon Worcestershire sauce to 4 pound melted butter. Sprinkle over mixture, 
tossing as you add. Put in a slow oven, 250°F., for about 1 hour, stirring oc- 
casionally. Drain on absorbent paper. Makes about 6 quarts. 
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STOLLEN 


Scald 34 cup milk. Add 4 cup sugar and 1% teaspoon salt. Cool to room temper- 
ature. Dissolve 2 packages quick dry yeast in 44 cup lukewarm water. Mix with 
1 cup flour and the scalded-milk mixture. Cover, let rise until doubled in bulk. 
Slightly beat 2 eggs and add to sponge with 34 cup very soft butter, 5 cups 
sifted flour and 14 teaspoon nutmeg. Also add 1!% cups currants, 4% cup each 
diced citron and candied lemon peel, 14 cup candied cherries, the grated rind 
of 1 lemon and % cup coarsely chopped blanched almonds. Turn out onto 
a floured board and knead until very elastic, adding only enough flour to keep 
the dough from sticking to the board. Put in a buttered bowl. Brush the top with 
melted butter. Cover and let rise ina warm place until doubled in bulk. Punch 
down and divide into 2 equal portions. Roll into a rectangle, 44” thick. Spread 
with melted butter. Fold dough over, lengthwise, and place on a lightly buttered 
baking sheet. Cover and let rise in a warm place until doubled in bulk. Bake in 
a moderate oven, 350° F., 50 minutes. Dust with confectioners’ sugar. Store 
loaves overnight. The flavor and texture are improved by holding. Makes 2 loaves. 
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BUTTER MINTS 
Put 1 cup water and 4 cup butter in a heavy aluminum pan and cook over high 
heat until butter melts. Add 2 cups sugar and stir until it is dissolved. Without 
stirring, again boil rapidly until temperature reaches 260° F. on a candy ther- 
mometer or syrup forms a medium-hard ball when dropped into cold water. 
Remove from heat and pour syrup onto a buttered marble slab or a well-buttered 
metal tray. Do not scrape the pan. The syrup should cover a surface measuring 
about 12’x16”. Sprinkle with 8 drops oil of peppermint, and 3 to 4 drops food 
coloring if you like colored mints. Let syrup cool slightly and fold edges over pep- 
permint and coloring. As soonas possible, lift the candy (with well-buttered hands) 
and pull, keeping grain in one direction. When it loses its gloss and becomes stiff, 
stretch into a long rope about 14” thick and cut with scissors into 9%” pieces. Let 
mints stand 8 to 12 hours before putting into containers. Makes about 1 pound. 





| 
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My studio doubles nicely as an entertainment room. 
Since it’s not very large, ’'ve had special 
fold-up tables built so that I can easily serve 

dinner there. It has an atmosphere all its 

own. Floyd and I have hung up our favorite 
family sketches and turned the room into a museum 
to hold our collection of paintings and sculptures 
that we’ve bought on travels around the world. 


When I’m planning a really 
elegant, special-occasion- 

type dinner, I like to serve roast 
squabs. With a black-olive 
basting, they're unique. Perfect 
companions: a crisp salad 
classic and buttered broccoli. 
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DI PIETRO 


hen there are just the two of us—our son and daughter are grown 

up and on their own now—I never cook. Oh, my husband 
and I make our own breakfast. Generally I start it, Floyd adds 
the finishing touch and brings our trays into the bedroom. For lunch 
we each have a quick snack, he in his studio, I in mine. We go out 
for dinner. Maybe this sounds as though I don’t cook at all. But 
I do. Always, when we have company. And that is several times 
a week. 

Floyd and I have always loved entertaining. But our ideas on the 
subject have changed. After the children left home, we moved into 
my studio because it was just right for the two of us. Our parties, of 
course, had to become smaller. 

Still, a dinner party for six or eight could be a major project if I’d 
let it. | don’t. I always design a meal as carefully as I do a canvas, and 
well in advance so I can keep out of the kitchen as much as possible. 


SQUABS WITH BLACK OLIVES 


Buy 6 dressed squabs (or 6 frozen game hens and thaw according to package 
directions). Singe birds, cut out oil sacs at base of tails and rub inside cavi- 
ties lightly with salt. For the stuffing: Melt 1 tablespoon butter and sauté 1 
onion, chopped, | carrot, finely grated, and 1 clove garlic, crushed, until 
tender. Break day-old bread into small pieces, dip into milk and squeeze 
almost dry—you’ll need | pint moistened bread ‘‘crumbs” altogether. Now 
mix all together the bread, sautéed-onion mixture, 2 eggs, 14 cup chopped 
celery leaves, 14 cup chopped parsley, the grated rind of 4% orange, 4 
teaspoon each salt and poultry herbs, and 4 teaspoon each nutmeg and 
pepper. Stuff birds, fold wings and neck skin underneath body, then skewer 
cavity shut. Place birds ina large baking pan, top each with 3 strips bacon, 
then pour two 7/4-ounce cans unpitted black olives—juice included— 
over all. Bake in a moderate oven, 350° F., basting frequently, for 14-2 
hours or until birds are browned and leg joints move easily. If necessary, add 
more black-olive juice (saving olives for garnish or eating later). Serve gar- 
nished with black olives, preserved kumquats and parsley. Makes 6 servings. 
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EGGS IN GOLDEN CHEESE SAUCE 
Melt 3 tablespoons butter in a saucepan and blend in 3 tablespoons flour, 4 
teaspoon each salt and onion salt, 44 teaspoon each orégano and powdered 
savory, and 4% teaspoon cayenne pepper. Pour in 114 cups milk and con- 
tinue heating, stirring constantly, until thickened. Flavor with 14 teaspoon 
Worcestershire sauce. Add 11% cups grated sharp Cheddar cheese and 
continue stirring until all cheese is melted. Pour sauce into a glass bak- 
ing dish, 814”x814”x2”. While sauce is still hot, break 6 eggs, one at a time, 
into it, making 3 rows of 2.eggs each. Sprinkle 2-3 tablespoons finely 
crushed packaged herb stuffing in and around the eggs. Set baking dish 
in a pan of warm water, cover with aluminum foil and bake in a moderate 
oven, 350° F., for 45 minutes. Remove foil and bake for about 10 minutes 
more or until eggs are set but still tender. Serve at once. Makes 6 servings. 


| Bring pears to the table, 
warm and spicy, nestling in a 

| ruby currant syrup. In a 

| separate bowl: smooth drifts of 
| Mock Devonshire Cream, 
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RUBY PEARS 

Drain 2 No. 2% cans Bartlett-pear halves well (save syrup for a fruit drink). 
Arrange, cross-section side up, ina large, shallow baking pan. Mix together 1 
pint ginger ale, the juice of 1 orange, the juice of 44 lemon and 2 tablespoons 
melted butter and pour over the pears. Add | stick cinnamon and 3 whole 
cloves and let marinate for 114 hours. Cover pan with aluminum foil and 
bake in a moderate oven, 350° F., basting occasionally, for about 30 min- 
utes or until pears are hot. Meanwhile, beat 11% cups currant jelly until 
smooth. Add a few drops red food coloring to make the jelly a pretty ruby 
red. Just before serving, thin the jelly by beating in about 3 tablespoons of 
the hot ginger-ale mixture. Remove pears from cooking liquid and serve in 
individual dishes or mounded in one large dish. Pour currant-jelly syrup 
over all. Serve with Mock Devonshire Cream (it comes to the table in its 
own bowl so that guests can help themselves). Makes 6 to 8 servings. 


MOCK DEVONSHIRE CREAM 
Whip | cup heavy cream until soft peaks form. Fold in 2 tablespoons sifted 
confectioners’ sugar, 2 cup commercial sour cream and | teaspoon vanilla. 
Serve over Ruby Pears or any fresh berries. Makes about 11% cups. 
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STEAMED PUDDING WITH ORANGE-VANILLA SAUCE 

Depending on how many there'll be for dinner, prepare 1 or 2 canned 
steamed fruit puddings according to package directions. For the sauce: Beat 
together 2 egg yolks and 34 cup sifted confectioners’ sugar. Flavor with 2 
teaspoons vanilla, | teaspoon orange extract and 1 teaspoon grated lemon 
rind. Now whip | cup heavy cream until stiff and fold into the egg-sugar 
mixture. Bring sauce to the table in a separate bowl so that everyone can 
ladle it over his pudding. Makes enough for 6 to 8 servings. 


By GLADYS ROCKMORE DAVIS as told to JEAN ANDERSON 


I’m not saying that all my recipes are quick ones. But most of them 

Ican prepare in stages, using the time in between to paint. The secret 

of a good meal, like that of a beautiful painting, is contrast. In paint- 

ing it’s contrast of color, texture, form. In cooking, there’s an added 
ingredient: flavor. 

Actually, I don’t believe I could ever have succeeded as an artist 

if I had not learned to cook efficiently. You also have to think 

about cooking creatively. After all, turning out a magnificent meal is 


FAVORITE SALAD 
Make the dressing first, then refrigerate it until salad-making time. Blend 
114 cups commercial sour cream, 2 tablespoons lemon juice, 114 teaspoons 
olive oil, | small clove garlic, crushed, and 4 teaspoon each powdered 
dill, marjoram and tarragon (if you can’t buy these powdered, pulverize 
the dried herbs on a cutting board with the bowl of a spoon). To make the 
salad, wash 1 head romaine, then, using a sharp knife, slice across the head, 
making the slices about 14” apart (it’s the easiest way to “‘shred”’ romaine). 


an art. What a challenge it is to take something out of a can or box 
and add your own original twist. And what good sense. Frozen and 
packaged foods eliminate all the bother of scrubbing and scraping 


Make a bed of romaine on each of 6 plates. Top with a little dressing, then 
3 peeled tomato slices (you’Il need 3 tomatoes, thinly sliced, to make 6 salads), 
overlapping them to resemble a three-leaf clover, next a little more dressing. 


For the final layer, 1 Bermuda onion, finely chopped, combined with 1 tin I 
anchovy fillets, chopped—about a spoonful of the mixture for each salad. 


My recipes are practically effortless. Certainly they are not com- 
Add a little more dressing and a blush of paprika. Makes 6 salads. 1 


plicated. That’s why they’re favorites of mine. And I must say that 
over the years they’ve become favorites of my gourmet friends too. 
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CAVIAR CREPES | 
Mix | cup commercial sour cream, 2 teaspoons lime juice, the grated rind of 1 | 
lime and 1% teaspoon each onion salt and dried chives. Set aside. Now meas- | 
ure | cup pancake mix and make up according to package directions (if you 
like thin pancakes, increase the liquid called for by about 4 cup). Heat a | 
griddle until a drop of water sizzles, grease very lightly and drop batter by 
tablespoonfuls, smoothing it out to make a crepe about 4” in diameter. h 
Make up all the crepes and keep warm in a very slow oven, about | 
250° F. Spread crepes thinly with the sour-cream mixture, then add 14 tea- 
spoon red or black caviar to the center of each (make some with red, 
some with black—you’ll need just 1 small container of each). Roll crepes up | 
and secure with a toothpick. For a real party treat, bring a platter of golden 
brown crepes, bowls of sour-cream mixture, red and black caviar into the 
living room where guests can enjoy watching you make the hors d’oeuvres. 
They'll be fascinated. Makes enough for 6 to 8 hungry people. 


and paring. : 
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LIMA BEANS FERMIERE 
Soak 1 pound dry Lima beans overnight according to package directions. 
In the morning, drain beans and place in a large kettle, add 3 cups water, 2 
teaspoons salt, 14 teaspoon each pepper, powdered savory and nutmeg, 
and 4% teaspoon fennel. Simmer until semisoft (20 to 30 minutes). Mean- 
while, cut 14 pound salt pork into 4” cubes and brown. Drain on paper 
toweling and pour off most of the fat from the skillet. Now brown 2 peeled 
onions, sliced, and 4 peeled carrots, sliced thin. Mix the salt pork, onions 
and carrots into the beans. Bake, uncovered, in a 3-quart buttered casserole 
in a moderate oven, 350° F., for about I hour or until all vegetables are ten- 
der. Now stir in 14 cup finely chopped parsley. Makes 6 to 8 hearty servings. 










Lima beans, flavor-sparked _ 
with pork cubes and carrot circles 
made colorful with bright bits 
of parsley, come to the table 
bubbling in savory goodness. 
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THE FLOWER BOAT 


, 
ANDRE BAUCHANT, 1873 — 


The “‘popular masters of reality’’ burst upon the French artistic scene in 
1886, when /e douanier Rousseau first exhibited at the Salon des Indé- 
pendents. They were also called “Sunday painters,” “‘modern primitives,” 
““naives,” or “instinctives’’; being self-taught, they knew nothing about 
groups, movements, isms. As André Bauchant confessed, ‘“‘As for 
museums, I visited them only as a layman, for I had no ideas about art, 
and could not estimate its value.” 

For the past thirty years, Bauchant has been living in Touraine, 
painting when he feels like it, and working in his garden y 1en he feels 
like it. The Flower Boat effectively hymns all the flowers he has ever seen, 


COURTESY MRS. ALBERT D. LASKER 


grown, arranged, or what you will. The conception is bold: a long, low 
boat loaded with a complicated arrangement of flowers three times its 
size. We hesitate to call this a bouquet; it is, rather, a mosaic of un- 
equaled spontaneity, in some areas almost primly arranged, yet ever 
fresh and exuberant. It seems as if Bauchant’s first impulse was to 
thrust this incredible barque fleurie directly at the unprotected spectator. 
Before the waters of the Loire spilled out, he interposed a ledge heavily 
strewn with leaves and flowers. Along the farther bank, a diversified land- 
scape—houses, fields, a bit of battlement, a handsome manor, and finally 
a ruined tower nestling among trees—completes the composition. 


From a commentary by Wallace Brockway in “The Albert D. Lasker Collection,” published by Simon and Schuster, Inc. 








~ Take- 





it-easy 


Take soup! Take noodles! 


BEEF CASSEROLE 


Lightly brown 1 med. onion, 
chopped, in 1 tbsp. shortening 


Combine with 


1 can Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
Y% cup water 
1 cup cubed cooked beef (or lamb)* 
Y% cup cooked cut green beans 
1 cup noodles, cooked and drained 


*Or use % |b. ground beef; brown it along with onion. 


| Pour mixture into a 1-quart casserole. Top with % cup shredded Cheddar cheese. Bake in a moderate oven (S75°F.) 


or CHICKEN CASSEROLE 

| 
Lightly brown 1 med. onion, 
chopped, in 1 tbsp. shortening 


Combine with 


1 can Campbell's Cream of 
Chicken Soup 
VY cup milk 
1 cup diced cooked chicken (ora 
5-o0z. can Swanson Boned Chicken) 
Y, cup cooked lima beans 
1 cup noodles, cooked and drained 


casseroles 


Take what's on hand/ 


or 
Mt 


e 


TUNA CASSEROLE 


Lightly brown 1 med. onion, 
chopped, in1 tbsp. shortening 


Combine with 


1 can Campbell’s Cream of 
Celery Soup 
Yy cup milk 
1 can (7 oz.) tuna, drained 
and flaked 


Y cup cooked peas 
1 cup noodles, cooked and drained 


about 25 min., or until hot and bubbling. 4 good and nourishing servings your family will love. 

















Yours—for just 10¢! ‘Wonderful Ways with Soup’’—exciting new 64-page Campbell recipe book! Just send 
10¢ with your name and address to Carolyn Campbell, Dept. LH-12, Campbell Soup Company, Camden 1, N. J. 
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cakes crowning glory 
is its Frosting 


“| guarantee a perfect 
frosting every time! 


“You can make perfect home-cooked frosting just by 
adding boiling water to our frosting mixes. Then do 
yourself proud with an easy decorating trick like this!” 









Peanut Creme 
Frosting Mix 


Idea: Magic Web Frosting! Frost your cake with smooth Betty 
Crocker Peanut Creme Frosting Mix, made with real peanut butter! 
Melt 1 sq. (1 oz.) unsweetened chocolate. Dip knife in chocolate. 
Mark circles on top of cake. Draw knife from center of cake for web 


FLUFFY WHITE FROSTING MIX 


Fluffy See 
evosting Mix 


a aa gilt or, v 
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Idea: Rainbow Frosting! Just add boiling water to Betty Crocker 
Fluffy White Frosting Mix — it beats up into glistening, stiff, snowy 
peaks. For fun, divide the frosting into 3 parts; tint each with a 
different food coloring. Frost cake in alternate colors. Add coconut. 





CHOCOLATE FUDGE FROSTING MIX 


Idea: Christmas Candy Frosting! Our Chocolate Fudge Frosting 
Mix costs less than starting from scratch ~ makes lickin’ good 
cooked fudge frosting with no cooking. Idea: Mark top of cake in 
squares with tines of fork; decorate squares with Christmas candies 


General 
*PERFECTI Yes, every mix we make for you is guaranteed to come out perfect, or send the box top Mills 


to Betty Crocker, Box 200, Minneapolis 40, Minn., and General Mills will send your money back. 







LADIES' HOME JOUR} 


J nw 

MOTHER BOODY lie 

alta 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 Whe 

Hpi. 

Even the carpet showed no footprints to idiotic rules! Sometimes I’m tempted to |." 
smooth out. There was only one possible about my age.” NO, ! 


chore: disposal of the empty carton. 

She wondered where they put rubbish. It 
was almost inconceivable that any could 
accumulate at Pine Crest Manor, and yet it 
must. Perhaps she should take the carton 
downstairs to the office and inquire. 

If her apartment was overwhelming, the 
lobby was even more accusingly expensive. 
The carpets were thicker, and there were 
murals on the wall instead of paper. There 
were two damask-covered chairs, a table be- 
tween covered with new expensive magazines 
in neat rows, and a circular desk of light 
polished wood on which reposed a vase of 
pink gladioli. 

Behind them sat Miss Whitney, one of the 
two regularly employed hostesses. Amy had 
the distinct impression that Miss Whitney 
regarded her as a child. 

“Why, Mrs. Swanson! Whatever are we do- 
ing with that box?” 

“It’s empty,” said Amy simply. 

“The maids would have disposed of it for 
you tomorrow,” said Miss Whitney, and 
promptly pushed it out of sight. ““You should 
meet some of our guests. Many of them nap 
after dinner on Sunday, but we can still find 
some interesting new friends for you. Please 
come with me.” 

She led the way to one of several sitting 
rooms opening off the lobby. There were three 
persons in the room: an elderly man, asleep 
and snoring slightly; two women who waited 
curiously. 

“Ladies,” said Miss Whitney brightly, “‘I 
want you to meet Mrs. Henry Swanson. Miss 
McBee and Mrs. Johnson. That’s Mr. John- 
son over there, only we shan’t disturb him 
right now, shall we?” ; 

“Sit down, my dear,” urged Miss McBee. 
“Did you just come today?” 

Miss Whitney smiled. “I'll leave you ladies 
to get acquainted.” 

Mrs. Johnson called her back wheezily. “Is 
it true that Miss Fleming is back?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Whitney. ‘‘She said she 
intended to sleep most of the day.” 

“And how long is she staying this time?” 
breathed Mrs. Johnson disapprovingly. ‘‘I 
declare! A woman her age, just taking off the 
way she does.” 

“She didn’t say.” Miss Whitney moved 
hurriedly away. 

“Did you ever?” snorted Mrs. Johnson in 
annoyance. “‘She knows, all right. She just 
doesn’t want to tell us, that’s all.” 

Miss McBee shrugged. “So long as Miss 
Fleming pays the rent, why should Miss 
Whitney care? Now, my dear,” she coaxed, 
“tell us all about yourself.” 

“There’s not much to tell,” admitted Amy. 
“My husband died a month ago, and my 
stepson thought I’d be more comfortable here. 
He’s paying for everything.” 

“It’s an easy way to get rid of relatives,” 
said Miss McBee wisely. ‘““Cheap enough, 
when you consider doctor bills and hospital 
expenses.” 

“Doctor bills!” interrupted Mrs. Johnson. 
“T could tell you a thing or two about that, 
believe me, I could.” 


> 


Bur Miss McBee was not to be sidetracked. 
“I bought in here myself, with money I 
worked for and saved. I’m a retired teacher. 
Those idiotic rules force teachers to retire at 
sixty-five. I’ve been here seven useless years, 
when I could have been of service to the com- 
munity instructing the young.” 

She paused for breath, and Mrs. Johnson 
seized the opportunity. 

“But the manor does have advantages,”’ she 
insisted. ““You take us. Mr. Johnson’s retired 
too. Insurance. Our children are busy with 
their own lives, and I’ve always been sickly. 
In the last twelve years I’ve never known when 
I lie down at night whether I’ll live to see the 
daybreak and it’s comforting to know there’s 
a doctor always on call.” 

“I’ve hardly been sick a day in my life,” 
maintained Miss McBee stoutly. “‘That’s why 
it’s such a waste. If it just weren’t for those 


“Now, Mattie,” objected Mrs. Johnsqyss 
“you know you couldn’t stand all day ont Hon 
leg of yours. It swells,” she explained to AgiMh | 

“I could sit, couldn’t 1?” said Miss McBipsi 
tartly. Her sharp eyes settled on the doorws}ii 
“Here comes Mrs. Christy. What is it tip’!!! 
time, Clara?’ she demanded in a tone Jha! 
resignation. yAtist 

“The Junior Symphony,” replied M/pii! 
Christy. “But I don’t think I’ve had tt! 
pleasure of meeting this lady.” ni. 

“This is Mrs. Swanson,’ wheezed Miu 
Johnson. ‘‘She’s a new widow. Her late hyiiixi 
band was taken only a month ago.” am 

““How do you do.” Mrs. Christy beamefatis’ 
‘And I remember perfectly. I always read th. 
obituaries. He was the president of Swansorfpi ! 
Pickles, Incorporated, wasn’t he?”’ 

“Yes,” agreed Amy. tt 
4c nn 

ie iei.a widow and one son,” remembers! 
Mrs. Christy. ‘‘Well, we'll try to make your 
happy. Perhaps this is as good a time as arppit. 


mired 


to collect your five dollars.” v0 
“Five dollars!” ‘i 
“We collect once a year,” explained Mii 
Christy. “For flowers if one of us should fps 
taken.” ‘I 


“But Henry—my stepson—said everythingity 
was included in the bill,” stammered Amy. }pin 

“That’s so far as the manor is concerned} '\; 
Mrs. Christy smiled. ‘‘This is something we © i | 
ourselves. In a few cases I'll admit it works | rie. 
slight hardship. But in yours—Swanson jj’ 
Pickles!” "1 

Amy didn’t know how to refuse. She openc jij 
the new black purse and reluctantly took oi} ; 
Henry Junior’s ten-dollar bill. Bid 

“Thank you, dear,” said Mrs. Christy)" 
From an envelope in her hand she caref ln 
counted out four one-dollar bills. “There yoihyy 
are. Five dollars for the Remembrance F nd : 
and one for the Junior Symphony makes six} 4 
Now ladies?” ( 

Mrs. Johnson and Miss McBee sighed. “jj 
hope this is the end for a while, Clara,” sai ' 
Miss McBee significantly. hy 

“At least for this week,” assured Mrs} 
Christy, busily scribbling out receipts. “Oo 
course next month will be the United Fung 
drive, then Muscular Dystrophy, the TB sea Is 
and the March of Dimes and Red Cross, anc] | 
of course they’ll have a few local drives from} 
time to time, but ——”’ 

“Never mind,” interrupted Miss McBegj 
crossly. “I don’t care to think about it.” 

Amy, trying without too much success tojy 
stifle a shiver, didn’t care to think of it either.) 

t 

Amy awakened the next morning at het}, 
usual time and, because lying in bed was alien} 
to her, immediately got up and dressed. She 
sat down and prepared to read her Bible until} 
time for breakfast, but for some reason she| 
could not keep her mind on the familiar) 
words. Perhaps it was because she couldn’t for-}; 
get that of Henry Junior’s ten-dollar bill, only} 
four dollars remained. She had spent a total] 
of six dollars all in one day! 

What in the world would she do for the} 
next donation? That she would be approached | 
was inevitable; Mrs. Christy had spoken of 
forthcoming campaigns. Besides, there might | 
be other expenditures of which she was still 
unaware. The sensible thing was to explain 
matters to Henry Junior, but he was spending | 
enough on her as it was. 

She closed her Bible. Perhaps when she had | 
something in her stomach she would feel 
better about things. There was no clock in her | 
room, but certainly it must be seven-thirty | 
by now. 

The lobby was deserted. Her housewifely 
eye noted that some of the gladioli had folded 
up during the night, and that newspapers were 
untidily stacked on the desk. Her fingers itched 
to straighten and pluck, but she was a guest, 
with everything paid for. There was nothing 
to do but sit and wait for the dining room to 
be opened. 

At that moment the elevator grating was 
pushed back with a resounding smack by a 


-<MBCK, 1799 




























it woman wearing a severely mannish suit, 
-and necktie. Her gray hair was short and 
ght, with no nonsense about it, and her 
er tannish skin shone with soap. 

ello,” she said. “I haven’t seen you be- 
, have 1?” 

No,” admitted Amy. “I’m new. I’m Mrs. 
on.” 

How do you do. I’m Miss Fleming.” 

Oh, I’ve heard about you,” said Amy 
ulsively, and then wished she hadn’t. 

I’m sure you have,” laughed Miss Flem- 
“I probably spoiled everybody’s day by 
ping round the clock yesterday. Shall we 
akfast together?” 

But the dining room doesn’t ——’ 
We will eat in the kitchen,” said Miss 
ming. “Unless, of course, you are too 
ud.” 

When they finished, Miss Fleming said, 
srhaps you'd like to join me for an after- 
akfast cigarette.” 

‘Oh, I don’t smoke,” said Amy, flushing. 
t I don’t mind if you do, and I’d be 
nored to sit with you. I want to very much.” 
‘T believe you,” said Miss Fleming, looking 
rtled. 

he led the way to a small sun porch, lit a 
arette and exhaled a prodigious amount of 
oke. 

‘Most of the guests don’t smoke. Doctor's 
ders for some, others don’t approve. But I 
hoke whenever I want to, and nobody’s going 


” 
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bothered James-—my first husband; he was 


rate of a dollar and a dollar and a quarter an 
hour, plus carfare. She could hardly believe it! 
Temptation stirred within her. It would be 
wonderful to be busy again, to have some- 
thing to do besides vegetate, as Miss Fleming 
put it. But what would Henry Junior think? 
He had gone to such pains to arrange this nice 
place for her to live, with all expenses paid. 
Then she remembered Mrs. Christy and 
realized that the expenses weren’t all paid. 

She looked at the ads once more, wondering 
how she ought to go about answering them. 
She would have to ask somebody. Mrs. 
Christy? Mrs. Johnson? Miss McBee? Miss 
Whitney? She rejected each one in turn. Miss 
Fleming! 


GOOD BROWN 
BEEF GRAVY 


ready to serve in so many Ways 





Ciccine her eyes to the sin of stealing, she 
recklessly tore out the sheet containing the 
ads and folded the remainder of the paper as 
neatly as possible. At Miss Fleming’s door she 
knocked timidly, and when no one answered 
tried again more loudly. This time the door 
was opened. 

“Oh, it’s you,” Miss Fleming said shortly. 
“TI wondered at the time if I wasn’t making a 
mistake. I do not encourage drop-ins. At the 
moment, I am very busy.” 

“Oh, I know you are, Miss Fleming,” said 
Amy, unable to keep the note of envy from her 
voice. “But I’ve just found something in the 
newspaper that might be very, very important 
to me. I need ‘some advice.” 

Miss Fleming stared at Amy for a moment 
without replying, then she stood back and 
held the door open. “Now,” she said, seating 
herself, ‘‘show me the puzzling item.” 


inister—but it never bothered me at all.” 
Your first husband?” 
id Miss Fleming in sur- 
Wise. “How many’ve you 
id?” 
“Two,” replied Amy, 
eling guilty. She hurried 
explain. “They both 
ied of natural causes.” 
“Naturally,” agreed Miss 
leming dryly. “And so 
ow you’ye come here to 
t around and vegetate.” 
) Amy said uneasily, “I suppose that’s what 
ll of us here are doing if you come right down 
D it.” 
“Not me,” denied Miss Fleming firmly. “I 
aven’t come to that yet. I’m still a young 
oman, younger than most of the vegetables 
®Bou’ll find around here. And I look younger, 
Wind feel younger, and act younger than I really 
im. How old would you guess lam, anyway?” 
1 “T couldn’t,” said Amy. 
“You mean you're not even going to try?” 
“Tf you want to tell me you will, and if you 
Hon’t want me to know, you won't.” 
“Well!” said Miss Fleming. ‘‘I can see that 
Hyou’re not going to fit into this place. The sub- 
ects of how old Iam and where I go have kept 
he manor going for years. They'd give their 
eyeteeth to know, those who still have eye- 
eeth to give. That’s why I won’t tell them.” 
“You told the people in the kitchen that 
you'd been to Norway.” 
Miss Fleming nodded. *‘And I told the of- 
fice I’d been to Hawaii. It’s nobody’s business 
here I go, or what I do, or when I come 
Iback.” She crushed out her cigarette and got 
to her feet. “I must unpack,” she announced. 



































Any watched her disappear. Lucky Miss 
/Fleming! She had something to do. Unpack, 
| wash out a few things, maybe even iron them! 
Amy had nothing to do, and the whole day 
| to do it in. She timidly picked up a section of 
newspaper from a davenport. If its owner 
came along and claimed it, she could always 
| apologize. 

She had never been a reader of newspapers; 
it took her a little time to figure out that this 
section seemed to be devoted to athletic en- 
gagements. She read a short article concerning 
a revolver club, another about a turf huddle, 
which seemed to discuss horse racing, and a 
third about a middleweight challenging some- 
body for a crown, which she couldn’t figure 
out at all. 

Then she turned the page to “Help Wanted; 
Day Contract Jobs—Women,” and a whole 
new world opened up. 

For work which Amy had done all her life 
people were willing to pay at the stupendous 
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Honest statesmanship is 
the wise employment of 
individual meanness for 
the public good. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


“It’s there,” Amy said, 
pointing. “Right there. Day 
Contract Jobs—Women.” 

Miss Fleming glanced at 
‘the column. ‘You wish to 
hire a domestic?” 

“Oh, no,” Amy replied. 
“TI was wondering if you 
thought I couldn’t fill one 
of those jobs myself.” 

“You!” said Miss Flem- 
ing, staring. Then her face 
was cut by an impish grin which drew the 
brittle skin even more tightly against the 
bones. “A domestic! Going out each morning 
from the manor! A charwoman, coming back 
to dine formally each evening with the honored 
guests! My dear, this is delicious.” 

“It would be something to keep me busy,” 
said Amy. “I’ve been thinking about it, and 
I just can’t sit and be a vegetable.” 

The smile faded from Miss Fleming’s 
face as suddenly as it had come. “I think the 
time has come for me to break a rule of long 
standing,” she announced. “I think I am 
forced to listen to the life story of one of our 
honored guests. Mrs. Swanson, tell me about 
yourself.” 

Miss Fleming listened without interruption, 
her sharp little face alert with interest. Some- 
times she shook her head or smiled faintly, 
and once or twice she frowned, but she 
listened. Amy omitted only one thing: the way 
her pocket money was disappearing and her 
unwillingness to ask Henry Junior for more. 
To someone who was as obviously well off as 
Miss Fleming, it might sound complaining. 

Miss Fleming folded her hands behind her 
back and with her eyes focused upon the 
carpet began pacing up and down the room. 
“Mrs. Swanson,” she said finally, “we will 
find you a job. Something that will be worth 
while, educational, amusing and rewarding. 
Yes. But you will have to promise me not to 
tell Henry Junior that you are working. You 
must go to great lengths to keep it from him.” 

“Well if you really think it’s best.” 

“1 do. Believe me, I do,” Miss Fleming 
assured her. “Oh, I know the type. He 
wouldn’t want anyone to know that his step- 
mother had taken a job for pay. The pompous, 
stingy old goat.” 

Amy felt disloyal, hearing Henry Junior 
called such names. She had certainly done a 

poor job describing him. 

“Which one of these should I try first, Miss 
Fleming?” she asked. 

Miss Fleming took the paper from her. A 
moment later she gave a loud, triumphant 
cry. “Here it is! The very thing! Made to 
order for you! ‘Wanted: housemother for 
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Meat Loaf. Mix 4 cup Franco-American Beef Gravy with 2 lbs. ground beef, 
cup minced onion, 4 cup fine dry bread crumbs, 1 beaten egg, 1 tsp. salt, 2 tbsp. 
chopped parsley, 1 tbsp. Worcestershire sauce. Shape into loaf. Bake 1 hr. at 


350°F. Serve with remaining gravy. 8 servings. 


1, the calories of homemade— 
made with lean, juicy beef 


If you have a meat and gravy man at your house, 
keep him happy by serving Franco-American Beef 
Gravy often. That homemade roasting-pan flavor 
comes from fine, lean, trimmed beef (makes a low-fat, 
low-calorie gravy). Try this smooth, deep-brown 
gravy with one of these delicious ground beef dishes. _ 
Once you do, you’ll always want a can handy. 
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Skillet Hash. In 2 tbsp. butter, brown 1 lb. 
ground beef, 2 cups cubed raw potatoes, 
1 onion, sliced. Add 1 can Beef Gravy, 2 
tbsp. chopped parsley, 12 tsp. salt, dash 
pepper, dash thyme. Cover; cook slowly 
15 to 20 min. Stir often. 6 servings. 


Party Hamburgers. Shape 1% lbs. ground 
beef into 6 patties. Brown in 1 tbsp. short- 
ening. Add 1 large onion, sliced, and 1 can 
(4 oz.) sliced mushrooms, drained. Cook 
slightly. Add 1 can Beef Gravy; simmer 
about 10 min. Stir now and then. 6 servings. 
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sorority. Refined lady under sixty-five. Must 
be sympathetic to young people, able to plan 
menus, good manager. Write Dean of Women, 
State University, giving two references.’ 

*‘What is a sorority?’ asked Amy. 

“Tt’s rather like a club,” explained Miss 
Fleming. “‘Sororities for girls. Fraternities for 
boys. They maintain their own residences and 
each one must have a housemother to keep 
an eye on things.” 

**How many girls live in a sorority?” 

“How should I know?” Miss Fleming 
shrugged. ‘“‘Thirty, forty, fifty girls, maybe.” 

“My, it makes a lot of cooking,” said Amy. 
Then hastily, ‘““But I’ve always liked to cook.” 

“Tt says here the housemother plans the 
menus. You’d just have to tell the cook what 
to serve for each meal.” 

“Maybe I could help out if she gets rushed,” 
suggested Amy. “‘Of course there would be a 
lot of cleaning with that many girls.” 

“T doubt if you’d do that,’’ Miss Fleming 
told her. “‘No, I’m sure the housemother isn’t 
expected to clean.” 

“Then there wouldn’t be much to do,” said 
Amy, disappointed. 

Miss Fleming overruled her firmly. ‘““There 
would be plenty to do.” 

“T’ve always liked children,” admitted Amy 
wistfully. “I always wanted some of my 
own.” 

“These aren’t exactly children. At least 
they don’t think they are, which makes it a 
great deal worse. They'd drive me batty in an 
hour—but they might be very good for you, 
Mrs. Swanson.” 

“But shouldn’t they have someone who 
could be there nights?” objected Amy. ‘“‘Henry 
expects me to live here.” 

“And so you shall,’ agreed Miss Fleming. 
“Youll live here Christmas vacations, and 
Thanksgivings, and summertimes. You'll keep 
your apartment, and Henry can go right on 
paying the bill.” 

“But he’s coming here to see me a week 
from Sunday. At four o’clock.” 

“A very good time for him to call. You can 
take a cab from the university and be here in 
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less than an hour. As soon as Henry has gone, 
you can take another cab and go back.” 

Amy felt far more qualified for one of the 
domestic jobs, but Miss Fleming was deter- 
mined about this one. ““Now,” she said, ““we 
must write your letter of application to the dean 
and decide on references. I'll write you one, 
and it will be a dilly. Who can you ask for the 
other?” 

“I’ve never worked for anyone but Mrs. 
Swanson and Henry.” 

“The very thing,” agreed Miss Fleming in 
admiration. ‘“‘Mrs. Swanson will write your 
second letter of recommendation.” 

“But she’s passed on!”’ 

“You are Mrs. Swanson,” Miss Fleming re- 
minded her patiently. “If you get an inquiry 
about the letter, you can answer it. You will 
say that you have known Amy Boody since 
she was a child. You can testify as to her char- 
acter, and since she has worked for you, you 
can also testify to that.” 

“But is it honest?” asked Amy in a small 
voice. “I’m really not Amy Boody any more. 
I’m Amy Swanson.” 

“Only in Pine Crest Manor,” insisted Miss 
Fleming gaily. ““Every place else you’re going 
to be Amy Boody.” 


I: anyone had told Amy a week ago that she 
would be sitting in an automobile driven by 
Miss Fleming, preparing to interview the dean 
of women of the state university, she wouldn’t 
have believed it. 

“I won't wait,’ said Miss Fleming. ““Take a 
cab back to the manor if it’s late. Do you have 
money ?” 

“‘Oh, yes,’’ Amy told her, patting her black 
purse confidently. 

“Then run along. And good luck. I'll keep 
my fingers crossed for you.” 

Amy obediently got out of the car. It was 
the first time she had ever been on a college 
campus, and she was amazed by the number 
of large brick buildings. There must be a great 
many students enrolled. She wondered that 
there were enough subjects available to occupy 
everyone’s scholastic attention. 


Behind her, Miss Fleming tapped the horn. 
“Go on, Amy,” she called encouragingly. 

Amy started bravely up the walk to the 
Administration Building. Room 111 wasn’t 
hard to find—right down the first corridor and 
identified by a neatly lettered sign reading 
“Dean of Women, Miss Helen Brown.” 

“Good afternoon,” said Amy, thinking 
hard about Miss Fleming. ‘Iam Mrs. Boody.”’ 

“Oh, of course, Mrs. Boody. Dean Brown 
is expecting you. I'll tell her you are here.” 

So far everything was going as Miss Fleming 
said it would. The secretary didn’t seem to see 
anything at all strange about her presuming to 
call upon the dean of women. 

“Please come this way,” she called a mo- 
ment later. 

Amy stepped through the doorway. Her 
heart suddenly began to pound. Miss Fleming 
hadn’t told her what to say next. 

“Come in, Mrs. Boody,’”’ the dean said 
briskly, standing up and holding out her hand. 
Sic theres 

Even upside down Amy could tell that the 
papers the dean was rifling were the three 
letters composed by Miss Fleming. ““You have 
two splendid recommendations, Mrs. Boody,” 
she admitted. ““Mrs. Swanson, your recent 
employer, and Miss Fleming have only the 
highest praise for you.” She tapped her lead 
pencil against her lips. “So far as this office is 
concerned, your credentials are acceptable. 
Unfortunately, we have not the final decision. 
You must be accepted by the members of the 
sorority. I think it is only fair to give you a 
little previous advice. For some reason, Mu 
Nu Chi seems to have trouble with house- 
mothers. Last year they were the only organ- 
ization On campus which had two. In the 
middle of the year, Mu Nu Chi insisted on let- 
ting a very worthy woman go. The second 
housemother resigned at the end of the year. 
We found another to start the school year just 
begun. Now, at the end of three weeks, she, 
too, wishes to resign.” 

“T see,’ said Amy weakly. 

“Do not misunderstand me,” said Dean 
Brown earnestly. “They are fine young women. 
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All our women are. This group is a little he a 


strong, perhaps. They must be kept on fi M 
rein. A firm voice must say no. A mature h wu 
must counsel and lead. A good example m es 
be set.” ul 
“Yes,” agreed Amy, because she was off)” 
ously expected to say something. pe 
“T am glad we understand each othef! 
approved Dean Brown. She tapped at a be 
ton on the desk with one of her square fing pe 
and a moment later three apparitions of lo#™ 
liness walked through the door. At least tH" 
seemed that to Amy. They were so you 
They were slender and poised in their vi} 
sweaters and skirts. It made her happy jf” 
to look at them. “Mrs. Boody, these #* 
Meredith Miller, Vivian Albright and Def" 
Trenholm,” said Dean Brown. “‘Meredith{!*" 
president of Mu Nu Chi.” fl 
“How do you do,” said Amy, and: fouf™ 
herself adding, “‘How pretty you are.” y 
The three looked startled, then suspiciot™ 
“Mrs. Boody is another applicant for hous™ 
mother,” said Dean Brown. “Perhaps yé'™ 
should take her back with you for dinner t™! 
night, so she can meet all the girls as soon |™ 
possible.” i. 
“On Friday night?” Meredith seemed sfa a 
tled, but she recovered herself instantly a | \ 
turned graciously to Amy. “Mrs. Boody, WW 
would like to have you, if you have no oth|! 
plans.” je 
“Oh, I haven’t any plans,” admitted Am/- 
“But your cook might be put out.” 
“I’m sure one more won’t make any dif 
ference,” Meredith assured her, “if you iit]! 
halibut. It’s sure to be halibut.” fe 
“T like it very much.”” Amy tried to remen'* 
ber when last she had been a guest for a mea" 
It must have been when she and James we #! 
married, for Henry never ate away from hom#' 
Dean Brown rose. “And I will hear fro Ki 
you girls tomorrow?” P 
“Of course, Dean Brown,” they murmure i 
dutifully. i 
“Mr. McGoo is parked over here,” saift 
Meredith when they reached the sidewalk oui 
side, her voice holding a note of hesitatior# 
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aybe it would be better if Viv and I took 
McGoo home and came back in Chris’ 
’ suggested Doris. 
eredith decided after a moment, “I think 
uld be best if Mrs. Boody sees everything 
is in the very beginning.” She stopped be- 
a small car painted a vivid heliotrope, its 
further adorned with short printed 
ans: “Big Wheel on Campus,” and ‘“‘How 
Brown Cow.” “This is Mr. McGoo,” an- 
ced Meredith. ““Years and years ago when 
of the girls’ fathers was in college he used 
ave a car like this with signs painted on it. 
eemed to think we ought to have one. We 
\Btlong with the gag, and change the signs 
never he’s coming down to visit. It does 
he in handy, though.” 
#{ should think it would,” agreed Amy in- 
tly. “Cars are such a convenience. Where 
ou want me to sit?” 
Ihe three girls ex- 
ged glances, then 
is answered, “‘Sit up 
ront with me, Mrs. 
ydy. You'll be able to 
jmore.”” 
I'd love it,” she ac- 
(ited eagerly, “if I’m 
| taking anyone’s 
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Files, 
“Doris, maybe 
i'd better let me drive, 
per all.” 

wl have to get ex- 
ience sometime,” in- 
ed Doris. 

iMhe front seat was 
{her than Miss Flem- 
’s, Amy discovered, 
1 gave her a really 
vellent view. Shecould 
%k down on every- 
ng, as a low-flying 
'd might. 

“Watch it.) DOris;)? 
urned Vivian nerv- 
sly. ““Y oualmost took 
fender that time.” 
‘It would serve him 
tht for parking so 
bse.” 

“‘Some people are in- 
insiderate,” Amy sym- 
jthized. “I know I 
ould never be able to 
ive straight ahead, let 
one get out of a tight 
ot like this.” 

Doris smiled at Amy 
| the car jerked back 
d forth. ‘‘Perhaps 
yu’d like the four-bit 
ur since you really 
iven’t seen the cam- 
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a ruler. 


Personnel 


“No!” shouted the 
o girls in the back 
sat. < 

“That wasn’t part of 
ie bargain,’ added 
ivian. “If you want to go touring someplace. 
ike Mr. McGoo out by yourself.” 

“You know I can’t,” said Doris angrily. ‘‘I 
ave to drive with a licensed driver. How am 
ever going to pass my tests if nobody will 
de with me?” 

“Home, James,” said Meredith firmly. 
Straight, straight home.” 

They drove away. Occasionally there came 
muffled gasp from the back seat, and once 
feredith shrieked something about a stop 
gn, but Amy was enjoying the ride. 


> = 


Hang onto that wheel!” shouted Meredith 
nd Vivian as Mr. McGoo pulled up with a 
ourish before a three-storied frame structure 
ainted white with a green trim. 

“Tt’s been a lovely drive.” Amy smiled. 
I’ve enjoyed every minute of it.” 

“You're all right.”” Doris beamed. “Yes, 
ir. You are strictly in the groove.” 

Meredith and Vivian had climbed out of 
he back seat the moment the car had 
ome to a halt. Meredith’s face, Amy noticed, 
Jas a little pale, but perhaps it was the effect 
f the late-afternoon sunlight. 
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“Will you come this way, Mrs. Boody?” 
she asked, helping Amy from the car and up 
the single step. Then she reached forward to 
open the door and stood waiting for Amy to 
precede her. . 

“Oh, my,” said Amy in admiration. ‘““What 
a pretty house.” 


iE. girls, just as pretty as the other three, 
rose and stepped politely forward. 

“This is Grace Parsons and Tillie McKenzie, 
Mrs. Boody,” introduced Meredith. Then 
significantly, ‘‘Mrs. Boody will be here for 
dinner.” 

It seemed to Amy that both girls looked a 
little surprised, but they nodded and said how 
do you do as politely as anyone could ask for. 

‘“‘No Fun Night tonight, Merry?” asked one 
of them cryptically and Meredith smiled. 

“Oh, yes. Everything 
as usual,” she replied. 
“Mrs. Boody, would you 
like to freshen up before 
dinner?” 

“Tll take her.’’ Doris 
smiled at Amy proprie- 
tarily. ““You just come 
along with me, Mrs. 
Boody.” 

“We aren’t calling 
Fun Night off,’ said 
Meredith positively, as 
soon as Doris and Mrs. 
Boody disappeared. 
‘“‘There’s no need to of- 
fend Mrs. Boody by 
singing songs with swear 
words, but I think she 
should see us exactly as 
we are, and this is the 
way we are on Friday 
nights.” 

“T will say she was a 
good scout about Mr. 
McGoo,” remembered 
Viv. “She didn’t bat an 
eye. And Doris ran 
through two stop signs 
and missed a parked car 
by inches.” 

“So far as ’'m con- 
cerned,” said Tillie, ‘‘al- 
most anything would be 
better than Mrs. K letzer. 
Honestly, if she just 
whistles down her nose 
at me once more ——” 

Meredith warned 
quickly, “‘This time 
we've got to be sure. 
We've already got a 
campus reputation for 
changing housemothers 


PARTY 


overnight. Our alums 
are furious.” 
“Hi. Doriswsaid 


brightly behind them. 
“We came down for a 
cigarette.” 

The girls stumbled 
automatically to their 
feet. “Won't you sit 
down, Mrs. Boody?” gulped Meredith. “I 
didn’t realize you smoked.” 

“T don’t.” Amy smiled happily. ““But I have 
a very dear friend, Miss Fleming, who smokes 
a great deal. I hope we’re not interrupting.” 

At that moment there came the sound of 
pounding feet and a hearty voice. “Red Stal- 
lion time! Everybody quiet! No talking for the 
next half hour.” A girl in black riding breeches 
and a white sweater, with her hair appropri- 
ately caught back ina pony tail, rushed through 
the archway. 

“Mrs. Boody, this is Fay Bristol,” said 
Meredith. 

“How do you do, Fay.’ Amy smiled. “Are 
you fond of horses?” 

“Yes,” agreed Fay. “Are you?” 

“When I was young, pa had a buggy horse. 
But he never let me do any more than feed 
Daisy. And clean out the stall. I can remember 
wishing he’d let me ride her; he never did.” 

“The Red Stallion’s going to be on in two 
minutes,” said Fay. “It’s the best horse show 
on TV. Maybe you'd like to watch it too.” 

To everyone’s surprise, the rather plain face 
of their guest brightened with real interest. 





How to make your food bill 
pay dividends in health 


When buying food for the family, 
shopping lists are frequently based en- 
tirely on family food preferences... and 
with little regard for good nutrition. 


Yet, the right foods in the right 
amounts can increase yourenergy, boost 
your efficiency, protect youagainst some 
diseases, keep your weight down... 
and possibly add years to your life. 


Fortunately, the practical application 
of good nutrition is relatively simple. 
The questions and answers appearing 
here cover some of the more important 
things you should know to keep your 
family well nourished. 


What is a balanced diet? It is one 
that supplies—in the right amounts at 
breakfast, lunch and dinner—all of the 
proteins, carbohydrates, vitamins, miner- 
als and limited amounts of fats. 

Why is protein so important? 
Growth of children is dependent upon 
it; adults require it for body upkeep. A 
continuous supply of protein is needed. 


What are the best sources of pro- 
tein? Meat, fish, poultry, eggs, milk and 
milk products, including cheese and ice 
cream. Good protein is also supplied 
by bread and cereals. 


Your protein should come from both 
animal and vegetable sources as the two 





types supplement each other to form 
the body’s “building blocks.” 


Are green and yellow vegetables 
necessary? Yes. Broccoli, spinach, es- 
carole, squash, carrots and sweet pota- 
toes are excellent sources of essential 
vitamins and minerals. At least one 
green or yellow vegetable should be 
served every day. 


Why should special care be taken re- 
garding vitamin C? Because it cannot 
be stored in the body and because this 
vitamin has many important functions. 
Fresh, frozen or canned orange or 
grapefruit juice, strawberries and toma- 
toes are all rich in vitamin C. 


They should be eaten as soon as pos- 
sible after they have been prepared for 
serving, since too much exposure to air 
destroys vitamin C. 


How can you best assure good nutri- 
tion for your family? By serving a wide 
variety of foods. “Fad” or “wonder” 
diets may lack many nutrients necessary 
for good health. 


To help you plan and fill the food 
needs of the different age groups in your 
household, Metropolitan offers a prac- 
tical guide to good nutrition called 
“Food for the Family.’ Use the coupon 
below for your free copy. ___--——. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
Pleasesend me the free book- 
let, “Food for the Family,” 
12-58-J, 


Name 





Street. 
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Little ramblers and grabbers are forever 
picking things up (including themselves) 
from the floor! That's why smart mothers take 
the easy way and deep clean all floors with 
“Lysol.” They know that “Lysol” brand disin- 
fectant kills every disease germ it touches. In 
laboratory tests its anti-germ action kept on 
working for 7 full days. 


AS WELL AS 
REGULAR 


Nothing works like “Lysol”! Add a little to 
cleaning suds. Makes odors disappear, too. Try it. 


Now you can get “Lysol” in new Pine Scent! 
Still the all-out deep cleaning action of Regu- 
lar “Lysol,” but with new odor. Use it in bath- 
room, kitchen, nursery, sickroom. A_ bottle 
costs as little as 29¢. 


Help GUARD your family’s health! 


DEEP CLEAN with 


A Lehn & Fink product. Also available in Canada. 





Ott eres 


““Why, thank you. I certainly would. I hardly 
ever get to watch TV. I don’t think I’ve ever 
got to see a whole program clear through.” 

“You will now,” said Fay firmly. 

When the program came to a close, they 
heard Mrs. Boody draw a deep breath in the 
smoke-thickened haze. ‘“‘“My! That was splen- 
did. I had no idea horses were so smart.” 

“Of course they’re smart,” agreed Fay, re- 
garding her with approval. 

Meredith appeared with Mrs. Kletzer, the 
housemother, a tall, imposing woman with 
mournful eyes, white hair done in soft waves, 
figure carefully corseted, and an embroidered 
handkerchief held in front of her nose. She 
extended a plump, soft hand. “This is a 
pleasure, Mrs. Boody. I wish someone had 
told me you were here. We could have had a 
nice talk. But, as we grow older, we must ex- 
pect these little slights.’’ She touched her white 
handkerchief delicately to her nose and 
frowned. ‘‘Meredith, dear, it is a deplorable 
lack of courtesy for some of the girls to ap- 
pear before guests with ugly pin curls only 
partially concealed beneath a scarf, and in 
pedal pushers and riding breeches.” 

“T don’t mind,” said Amy quickly. ‘““When 
they’re young they can’t possibly look ugly. 
Our age, it shows.” 

“‘Shall we go in to dinner, Meredith?” Mrs. 
Kletzer said, smiling frigidly. 

Tillie squeezed her guest’s arm. ““You really 
got her with that one,”’ she whispered. 

Amy was alarmed. “I didn’t mean to—I 
wouldn’t ——” 

*‘Never mind,” Tillie assured her, grinning. 

White-coated houseboys began serving a 
small square of halibut, fried to a state of de- 
hydration, a spoonful of stewed tomatoes and 
a scoop of chilly mashed potatoes. The salad 
was cottage cheese with a third of a ring of 
pineapple beside it. 

“T was hoping that this would be one day 
we wouldn’t have that,”’ Tillie whispered. 

“You mean you have cottage cheese once a 
day? It’s a rule?” 

“She likes it.” Tillie gestured toward Mrs. 
Kletzer. 

‘““Maybe it’s because it’s soft,” whispered 
Amy sympathetically. ““You know, poor den- 
tures.” 

Tillie’s gales of laughter rose even above 
the noisy conversation. She gasped weakly, 
““Mrs. Boody, you’re wonderful.” 

Dessert was a small scoop of vanilla ice 
cream. Then one of the girls farther down the 
table tapped on her water glass with a spoon. 
“We're not going to sing some of the songs 
we generally do on Fun Night,”’ she explained. 

“T should think not,” said Mrs. Kletzer. 

“Don’t let them spoil their fun just because 
I’m here,”’ said Amy, turning to Tillie. 

Tillie beamed approvingly. ‘““Mrs. Boody 
says not to hold back on her account,” she 
called. ‘‘And I think she means it. How about 
singing She Looks Like Helen Brown?” 

“Girls!” Mrs. Kletzer began, but immedi- 
ately the room was filled with voices. 


“Oh, who’s the pride of old SU? 
The best-dressed girl in town? 
Who is the watchbird watching you? 
Why, she looks like Helen Brown! 


“Who says what time we must sign in? 
And regulates the campus gown ? 
And even points out what is sin? 

Why, she looks like Helen Brown! 
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“Who reprimands when we're too merry: 
Who deserves a golden crown? ! 
But daily earns a loud raspberry ? 7 

Why, she looks like Helen Brown!” 


When the last note had died away, everye 
seemed convulsed by laughter. But Mrs. 
zer was standing up, her face working 
emotion. 

“This is the last. straw,” she announ 
“The very last straw. Dean Brown is a frié 
of mine. Tomorrow I am leaving. What y 
will do for a housemother, I do not care, 1 
will Dean Brown when the situation is 
plained. And it will be.” 

She left the table, and in the horrified 
lence Tillie said, “This is a nice how-¢ 
you-do!” 

Amy said in a puzzled tone, ‘‘You said so: 
nice things about your dean, about her beii 
well dressed, and deserving a golden cro 
I can’t understand why Mrs. Kletzer was 
upset.” 


i the living room everyone was very su 
dued. It was even worse because there was 
guest, and it was impossible to talk in fro 
of her. The situation was really serious. The 
had to be an adult living in the house 
them, whether they approved of her or no 
It was campus regulations. 

Tillie looked at Mrs. Boody helplessly. | 
only she would go. But Mrs. Boody, mof| 
relaxed now in the absence of Mrs. Kletze 
seemed unconscious of the undercorrem™ 
which filled the room. 

Sally Sue said suddenly, “I’ve got a date 
Mrs. Boody.” She asked, turning upon he! 
black-lashed blue eyes, ‘““Wouldn’t you like t| 
come up and help me dress?” 

““‘Why, yes, I’d love to. How nice of you t 
ask me.” 

At last everyone in the living room coul 
speak freely. 

“What are we going to do?” 

“The dean’s going to flip her lid.” 

“You know,” said Tillie thoughtfully, ““Mrs 
Boody thought that was a nice song. Very 
complimentary.” 

The meaning behind her words began te 
reach one after another of them. : 

“TI think she’s got a good head,” said Fay 
vigorously. “‘I’m all for her.” 

“So am I,” agreed Doris. “‘And so is Kitt 
aren’t you, Kitty?” 

“Well,” said Kitty, “‘the smoke downstairg 
didn’t seem to faze her.” | 
“All right,” said Meredith briskly. ‘““We’ 
take a vote on Mrs. Boody. All in favor?” 

A chorus of ayes filled the room. 

They found Mrs. Boody upstairs, sewing, 2 
contented smile on her lips. ‘Sally Sue’s hay-| 
ing a shower,” she told them happily. “She 
was using these pretty pins to hold the straps, 
on her last clean slip. They’re too nice to 
be lost.” 

“Only a few old fraternity pins she had 
lying around,” muttered Tillie under her! 
breath. | 

““Mrs. Boody,” said Meredith, ‘‘we’ve just 
had a meeting downstairs, and it was the 
unanimous wish of the group to ask you to be’ 
our new housemother.” 

Mrs. Boody stared at them. Then slowly her 
face began to gather color. It crept from her 
neck up into her cheeks and temples, and her 
eyes grew bright with moisture. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 . 


WHEN MOTHERS MARCH AGAIN 


The March of Dimes that starts in 
January, 1959, and the Mothers’ 
March that will climax it, will have a 
new slogan: “Toward Greater Vic- 
tories.” The National Foundation 


(formerly the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis) will continue to 
fight polio: through help for the 150,- 
000 paralyzed victims who still may 
need care; through pressing general 
immunization with the Salk vaccine, 
made possible by your contributions. 





From now on, however, the money 
you give will go also toward care of 
youngsters crippled by arthritis or 
birth defects; toward research into 
the causes of, and ways to prevent, 
arthritis, birth defects, diseases of the 
central neryous system and_ virus 
diseases of all kinds. In attacking 
these further causes of death and 
crippling, the National Foundation * 
more than ever needs and merits your 
support. 
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in minutes. 
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annoying coughs due to the common cold. It’s 
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spoon. No fuss, no mess, no spill. Children love 
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NTINUED FROM PAGE 72 “Sit down, Mrs. Boody,’’ commanded Dean ‘I wish I could remember the words. It was take with you. I am sure everything isip®):’ 


“You enti’: she said, speaking with some Brown. “I was surprised last evening to re- all about how you looked after them, and _ explanatory. If you have any questions e 
difficulty, “‘that you want me? You really ceive a call from Meredith Miller informing pointed out what was right for them to do. Mrs. Peterson.” She pressed the buzzer 





want me to come here and live with you?” me that Mu Nu Chi had decided to accept you They said you deserved a golden crown.” 1 Mrs. Peterson appeared. “Sign here, 
“Tf you'd like to.” ; as housemother—it is not like that group to ‘Really?’ said Dean Brown in surprise. Boody. Witness here, Mrs. Peterson,” sh 
“Oh, I would,” she said simply. decide upon anything so quickly. Immediately ‘‘Mrs. Kletzer didn’t give me the impression them, spreading the contract. Then she no¢ P 
Doris hugged her vigorously. “‘I’mso glad,” after that I had a very disquieting call from that it was that kind of song at all. | had a “Good afternoon, ladies,” and was gone Mik 
she cried. “And just as soon as I get my li- Mrs. Kletzer. She feels that last night the distinct impression that her resignation was... “What am I supposed to do now?” | : 
cense, we'll go riding every single day.”’ group deliberately set out to shame her > engineered. That things were made unpleasant asked Mrs. Peterson shyly. P 
“Pll take you out to the stables,” volun- “T don’t know why Mrs. Kletzer acted the so she would want to resign.” Mrs. Peterson smiled encouragingly. a 
teered Fay. “There’s a new filly that’ll knock way she did,” said Amy eagerly. ““The song ‘*“But who would do that?” of ; straight to the Mu Nu Chi house. Good 1 ily 
your eyes out.” wasn’t about her. It was all about you. I wish “The women of Mu Nu Chi,” explained Grasping her heavy suitcase in her #)’ 


Mrs. Boody looked at them all, making no you could hear it.” Dean Brown, smiling thinly. “Now about hand, her knitting bag in her left, Amy’ » 
effort to stop the happy tears. ‘‘I hope I won’t “You do?” Dean Brown’s face reddened. your duties,” she said briskly. “Rules are outside into the thin October sunlight. 
let you down,” she told them. “Just what did it say, Mrs. Boody?” listed on this sheet of paper which you may circled the Administration Building t 




























yesterday. Only one car stood there, an¢ 
side it a young man doing something to a 






tion of a sorority named the Mu Nu Cys 
she asked. mel 









Mrs. Boody. I’m the new Mu Nu Chi ho}"¥ 
mother.” a 

“I’m Chet Hubbard. I live right across} ‘Di 
street from you in the Zeta house.” 

“I’m not sure which house that is, but}" 
learn. Since you live just across the street, }” 
must know my girls.” 







agreed. ““We’ve had several exchanges 
Mu Nu. Yes, indeed.” 
“They’re such nice girls.” Amy smiled hyh:t 
pily. “And I expect they’ll be pleased that | 
met one of their neighbors so soon.” hi 
“You're absolutely right. The Mu Nus fe 
going to be thrilled that you’ve made frie 
with a neighbor so soon. I can just - 










them now.” 

Amy had never met anyone who carried 
exactly like this, but then she hadn’t biton 
around young people much lately. ; 

“It would be a good idea,” continued Ch! 
“if you stopped into the Zeta house with r| “ 
I know the brothers would like to meet yqul 
Their chief aim in life is to be neighborly.”| “ 























Any smiled. “My girls are expecting nj f 
But I'll run over tomorrow and call.” 

“Of course if you want to be formal!” sq 
Chet sadly. ‘“But I can just see the disappoi 
ment in the beautiful eyes of all the Mu ? 


standing on formality.” 
Amy hesitated. “I certainly wouldn’t w 
to disappoint my girls. If you’re sure tha’ 


could stop in for just a minute. I would 
have to stay.” 

“Of course not,’ agreed Chet heartily. ‘‘I 
put your suitcase and bag in the back sez 
and we'll kick off.” 

Chet Hubbard was a very jolly young ma: 
she decided, for he whistled as he put awé|, 
his tools. From time to time he smiled wide 
as though they were sharing some secret jok 1 
She was pleased that her girls had such || 
friendly neighbor. He placed the suitcase ¢ 


the front. 

“The brothers will be so pleased to met 
you,” he said. ‘“‘We owe the Mu Nu Chi 
something, and maybe we can help repay it b 
entertaining you.” 

When he parked the car, Amy looked anx 
iously at the white house across the street. Sh 
wished some of her girls would suddenl 
appear on the walk so she could explain thal 
she would be only a minute. But no Mu Nj 
Chi was visible. 

“Well, here we are,” Chet said brightly 
“Welcome to the Zeta house, Mrs. Boody 
Whipper, get that suitcase in here on tht 
double.” 

The slightly popeyed boy who had opene¢ 
the door for them jumped to obey the in 
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5. White Letters, Blue and White linings, Gold stardust. $5.00 room off to one side. A television set was 
Niseleeniaieale at $3.50, $5 and $8.50 turned on, and half a dozen young men weré 
OE COED ELS 2 EGOS eee a ea watching a football game. They looked up in 

ENTON'g evident surprise. 
EAD Oem RY CORPORATION & i, 5 PITTS FIELDS MASSACHUSaeems “Men,” announced Chet in loud, slightly 


triumphant tones, “we have a guest, Mrs, 



































hn ydy, the new housemother of our charming 
‘lgizhbors, the Mu Nu Chis. She hasn’t even 
cked in yet across the street.” 

dis words were greeted by expressions of 
Bilisguised joy, and the boys advanced upon 
‘ieafhy with outstretched hands. 

Kirk Forbes, Bill Breen, Mrs. Boody,”’ 
roduced Chet. ‘“‘Over there we have ——”’ 
‘This is real neighborliness, Mrs. Boody,” 
‘aimed Kirk, wringing her hand enthusi- 


ody have your seat.” 
‘Oh, I can’t stay,’ protested Amy. 


“Yes, do,” said Kirk significantly. 

‘Sit down, Mrs. Boody,” urged Bill. “‘Let 
> relieve you of your knitting bag.” 

‘No, ll just hold it,” she said weakly. 
d really tea isn’t necessary.” 


‘Maybe she’d like to watch the football 
j}me,” suggested Pinky. 

og) “Do you like football, Mrs. Boody?”’ asked 
i. 


eling there was something going on which 
e didn’t quite understand. 

“There’s probably an old movie on the 
her channel,”’ suggested Bill. 

Courtesy demanded that she wait for her 
a, and the program was entertaining. Amy 
und herself getting inter- 
sted in the plot in spite of 
Nerself, and wondered how 
ie hero was ever going to 
® ce himself. Once during a 
Nommercial she _ realized 
qat Chet had returned to 
e room. 

“Did you make your 
Wall?’ she heard Kirk ask. 
1) “Sure did,’ Chet said. 
{And they were torrid.” 
Eventually the picture came to an end, and 


ust be going. Look, the sun’s gone down. 
My girls will be wondering about me.” 
“No, they won’t,” Chet assured her. “I 
phoned them and told them you were here. 
they were delighted. We’ll have tea any min- 
ite now.” 

“T really think ——” began Amy, then 
stared as a group of her girls burst through 
he door. ‘‘Girls!”’ cried Amy in delight, but 
hey stared angrily at Chet Hubbard and his 
riends. 
i ‘All I can say,” said Meredith loudly, ‘‘is 
hat this is just about the meanest, most 
despicable trick I ever heard of. There are laws 
against kidnaping, Chet Hubbard.” 
“There are laws against stealing, too,” he 
pointed out. “But that didn’t keep you from 
ifting our plaque.” ; 

“We didn’t until after you’d stolen our 
lawn swing.” 
“Because you took our house sign.” 
“But we gave it back.” 


“ae 

Not until we gave back your lawn swing,” 
Chet reminded her. “‘It was a fair exchange. 
Your lawn swing for our house sign. Now 
there’ll be another fair exchange: your house- 
mother for our plaque.” 

“Well, here’s your worthless old plaque,” 
said Meredith, holding out an oblong of metal. 

Chet took it from her and reverently stood 
it upright in the center of the mantel. ‘And 
here, ladies,’ he said, turning with a bow, ‘“‘is 
your housemother.”’ 

“Come on, Mother Boody,” sniffed Doris. 

“T’ll have a freshman carry her suitcase over 
for you,” offered Chet. 

“We don’t care to have it contaminated, 
thank you,” snapped Meredith. ““We’ll carry 
it ourselves.” 

“Wait,” called Amy. “My knitting bag.” 

“Whipper, get the lady’s knitting bag,” 
ordered Kirk. 

“T don’t care to have it contaminated, thank 
you,” said Amy in as good an imitation of 


VD AT a I ay 


There is no worse evil than 
a bad woman; and nothing 
has been produced better 
than a good one. 


MY A A he 


y made a move to rise to her feet. “I really | 


Meredith as she could manage. “I prefer to 
fetch it myself.” 

In a minute she reappeared with the brown 
tapestry knitting bag in her hands. In an 
angry, formidable body the girls crossed the 
street and entered their own house. No one 
said a word until the door was closed behind 
them, then bedlam broke out. 

“The cads, the curs, the cowards! Oh, what 
I wouldn’t like to do to them.” 

“Somebody ought to tell Dean Brown. Kid- 
naping a housemother is a serious matter.” 

“Mother Boody,” said Sally Sue, ‘“‘some- 
day we must have a good talk about men. I’m 
afraid you’re far too trusting.” 

“T suppose I am,”’ admitted Amy meekly. 
“And I almost spoiled your game, didn’t 1?” 

She opened the wooden handles of the knit- 
ting bag and a moment later they were gazing 
at the plaque which Chet had placed on the 
Zeta mantelpiece only a few moments before. 

“Mother Boody!”’ 


They were all around her, everyone trying 
to hug her at once. She hugged them back 
happily. Last night their lips had said they 
wanted her. Now she read the same thing in 
their eyes. 

After dinner Amy persuaded Sally Sue to 
bring out assorted slips with broken straps, 
blouses missing buttons, a coat with a torn 
lining. The clothing of some of the other 
girls was in equally deplorable condition, so 
she spent the whole evening happily plying 
her needle. 

Almost everyone went out on a date, and 
she had enjoyed watching them get all dressed 
up. Pa and ma, James and Henry wouldn’t 
have approved of some of the dresses, but 
Amy didn’t see anything 
wrong. Her girls all had 
such young skin, pink and 
white like a baby’s, or else 
tanned like that of a child 
who had spent the whole 
summer playing out in the 
sun; and there certainly 
wasn’t anything the least 
bit suggestive about the 
bare shoulders of a baby or 
a young child. She did hope 
they remembered to stay in nice warm rooms. 

Sunday was a quieter day. Some of her girls 
took her to church, then there was dinner—a 
very poor dinner, ordered ahead by Mrs. 
Kletzer—and she spent the rest of the day in 
the smoky basement enjoying television. Girls 
came and went through the afternoon and 
evening hours until it was time for lockup. 
Ary couldn’t remember when she’d spent a 
pleasanter Sunday. 

Now it was Monday, and there was work 
to be done. Kate, the cook, was enjoying a 
cup of coffee at the kitchen table. On the 
drainboard were stacked dry cereal and re- 
ceptacles for sugar and cream. There was a 
toaster, with loaves of bread beside it; and 
two pitchers of fruit juice. A huge frying pan 
on the stove held a mass of something yellow. 

“Good morning, Kate,” said Amy brightly. 

“Glad you're a early riser, Mrs. Boody,” 
approved Kate. “Sooner we get the meals 
planned, sooner you can phone in the order 
to the co-op. It’s got to be in by eight o’clock, 
or we can’t make that nine-o’clock delivery 
that goes out. Help yourself to whatever 
you’ve a mind to. The eggs is fresh made.” 

“Thank you,” said Amy politely. She in- 
spected the contents of the frying pan. Too 
much milk had been beaten up with the eggs, 
and already they were beginning to separate. 
She didn’t like to criticize, so she asked in- 
stead, “‘Surely these aren’t enough scrambled 
eggs for forty girls?” 

“That’s more’n enough,”’ Kate assured her 
confidently. ‘Girls are picky eaters.” 

Amy tried a tentative mouthful, and was 
not surprised. The eggs were well flavored, 
but already tepid. She called Kate’s attention 
to the fact as delicately as she could. 

“A steam table’s what we need,” replied 
Kate grimly. “Just about every other house on 
campus has one but this one.” 

“Are they terribly expensive?”’ asked Amy. 
Amy wasn’t quite sure what a steam table was. 

“Ask her.” Kate nodded toward the door. 

Martha Foster had just appeared, and Amy 
smiled at her affectionately. Martha was a 
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senior, and was putting herself through school. 
She worked as a secretary for one of the 
professors, and in addition held down a part- 
time clerking job at the student store. 

“Why, Mother Boody,” said Martha in 
surprise, “you’re up awfully early.” 

“Tt’s almost six-thirty,’” Amy reminded her. 
““Martha, dear, the eggs are almost cold. Kate 
says what we need is a steam table.” 

“They’re always cold,” agreed Martha bit- 
terly. “And I know we ought to have a steam 
table, but the advisory committee says we’ve 
got to have the living room redone before next 
rush period. And before that they had to 
paint the house. We can’t buy anything with- 


Che 


out their approval, and all they approve is 
something that will show in competition with 
other houses.” 

““Goodness,”’ marveled Amy. A slow resent- 
ment began to gnaw within her at these ene- 
mies of her girls. 

“You'll meet them,” said Martha. “They 
haven’t had time yet to come over and in- 
spect you. But they will. Just wait till you 
meet Ida Rossman Kaufer.” 

Amy sat alone after Martha had gone, 
worrying about these strange women who 
seemed to wield such power over her girls. 
She pictured them as combinations of Dean 
Brown, Mrs. Christy and Henry Junior. 
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Gradually the other girls began coming 
downstairs. They gulped juice and coffee and 
gobbled slices of toast, complaining about 
something called an eight o’clock. Then they 
were gone, and Amy started to plan menus 
with Kate. 

“We had beef roast yesterday,” said Kate. 
‘““Ain’t too much left. How about lamb?” 

“A leg of lamb would be nice,” agreed 
Amy. “And maybe frozen peas and mashed 
potatoes and gravy. And how about a molded 
salad?” 

“Canned peas are easier,” Kate told her. 
“You don’t have to watch them all the time.” 

“Tf you don’t have time, I'll come in and 
keep an eye on them.” 

“Me and Clarissa can manage, I guess, if 
you’re set and determined on frozen,” ad- 
mitted Kate sulkily. “But I don’t know about 
the molded salad. How about a nice cottage 
cheese and pineapple?” 

“I think the girls are a little tired of it,” said 
Amy. “‘They served a nice molded salad at the 
manor. It had chopped cabbage and celery 
and pimiento, and there was just a tang of 
vinegar ——” 

“That’s Perfection.” Kate frowned. “But I 
dunno if me and Clarissa would have time to 
chop all that cabbage up.” 

“TI could chop the cabbage > began 
Amy, but fell silent at the expression on 
Kate’s face. 

“I guess maybe we can find time. But you'll 
have to have a simple dessert, like a dish of 
fruit. You’re sure lining us up plenty to do, 
Mrs. Boody.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” Amy cried contritely. 

‘““No mind.” Kate sighed. ““New brooms 
always do, but they wear down fast.” 

Lunch was not quite so successful as Amy 
had hoped, for the tomato soup was lukewarm 
when it arrived. However, the sandwiches 
were good, and Clarissa had found time to 
cut carrot sticks to serve with pickles. 

‘“‘And there wasn’t any cottage cheese!” 
gloated Tillie. 

As they were finishing dessert, the doorbell 
rang. The girl who had been assigned to an- 
swer returned with a curious expression, and 
instead of taking her own place, she walked to 
the head table and spoke to Meredith. 

“It’s Ida Rossman Kaufer, complete with 
cookies,” she whispered. “‘She says the alum 
group from Panhellenic are meeting here this 
afternoon. She says you know all about it.” 

“I don’t,” denied Meredith. “‘She didn’t say 
a word to me. We’ll have to go see about it,” 
she told Amy. 

On a sofa in the living room they found an 
intense woman wearing a sea-green dress. Her 
brown, carefully curled hair was the exact 
shade of the mink coat thrown carelessly back 
from her shoulders. 

““Ah, Meredith,” she called gaily. ‘I’ve 
brought everything. You don’t have to furnish 
a thing.” 

““Mother Boody, may I present Mrs. Kau- 
fer,” said Meredith formally. ““Mrs. Kaufer is 
chairman of our Alumnae Advisory Board. 
But Mrs. Kaufer, I don’t understand about 
the Panhellenic group meeting here. You 
didn’t mention it to me.” 

“Oh, I’m sure I did. Anyway, it doesn’t 
matter. Everything looks quite nice—as nice 
as it can look, that is. We really must do 
something about having this room done over. 
Now would it be dreadfully much trouble for 
someone to put on the coffee for us at four 
o'clock?” 

“Tl be glad to make the coffee for you, 
Mrs. Kaufer,” said Amy. 





There was a little clock in Amy’s living 
room, and she thought the seconds would 
never tick out the afternoon. Ida Rossman 
Kaufer had ordered coffee for four, but Amy 
decided to get it ready a little early. 

The kitchen was deserted. On top of the 
stove was a huge kettle filled with pared 
potatoes, standing in water. A hasty peek into 
the refrigerator disclosed pans of molded 
salad waiting to be cut, and cartons of frozen 
peas ready to be popped into boiling water. 

The legs of lamb should be roasting away 
in the oven by now, and when Amy opened 
the door there they were, crisply browned and 
done to a turn. But the oven was turned off, 
and the grease was slowly congealing in the 
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bottom of the roasting pans. Clearly the roas}} 4“) 
was destined for a fast warm-up job. Asie? 
Amy gasped. How dared Kate serve warmed} (ii! 
over food night after night in this fashion’) ei! 
She closed the oven thoughtfully. Perhaps thi} 
thing to do was to take the matter up with th 
house president. Right now, she had to get thi 
coffee started. She put water on to boil, care)} 10 
fully arranged Ida Rossman Kaufer’s little jw! 
cookies on two plates, and filled the sugay} ‘\! 
bowl. id Me 
The kitchen clock showed twenty of four) jj: 
when she carried the tray to the living roo ny set 
Mrs. Kaufer looked up. “Oh, Mrs. Boody, Jj} Ki! 


if 
4 


intended to come in and help!” yf 
“T'll go back and get the cookies,” saidjp) du! 
Amy, but one of the ladies stopped her. i 
“T’ll get them. You sit down and enjoy yourpi! 
coffee.” Qik 


“We gave our house a silver coffee serviceljyi' 
last spring,’ observed the lady sitting next O| ae 
Mrs. Kaufer. a4 

t hy 

ou mean your house didn’t have one a 
until this year, Gwenie?’’ demanded Mrs,j 

Kaufer, “Gracious! Why, we had a coffees ie 

service when 1 was in school. I believe it wassus 

this very one.’ hi 

“Probably.”” Gwenie smiled, leaning fore] 4 
ward to inspect it more closely. “You know} 
they can do wonders these days with old plategia 
like that when it’s resilvered properly.” | 

“Cream and sugar? Or black?” asked Mrs.Aqy, 
Kaufer of Amy. Two patches of pink glowed, pid 
slightly below her temples. mt 

“Cream and sugar,” said Amy weakly. v5 

‘“‘How did you get along with pledging this wid 
year, Ida?” asked Gwenie. “Our girls claimyng 
we got the cream of the crop.” hed 

“We did very well,” said Ida quickly. | k 
“Thirty-two girls.” uri 

Gwenie laughed brightly. “Thirty-two is i 
very good, especially when you hadn't got | ite 
around to redoing your living room.’ éf 

“We're going to this summer,” said Mrs. it 
Kaufer defensively. ‘And we’re talking about ji 
adding a new patio. You don’t have a patio, {ym 
do you?” Asin 

The ladies finished their coffee and cookies, |df 
and by twos and threes stood up to say their fn 
good-bys. Only Gwenie seemed to be in no \th 
hurry, and she and Mrs. Kaufer sat on, smil- |, 
ing brightly as they carried on their barbed |i 
conversation. IW 

By this time many of the girls were return-— 
ing from their afternoon on campus. Surely | 
one of the ladies would realize that it was” 
getting late and make a move to go. Perhaps 
they were waiting for her to invite them to 
dinner, and would consider her rude if she 
didn’t. She cleared her throat. 

“Would you ladies like to stay for dinner?” 
she asked hesitantly. ‘I’m afraid you'll have 
to take potluck, but you’re welcome.” 

“You see!”’ cried Mrs. Kaufer triumphantly. 
“I told you the girls were hospitable. Thank |} 
you, Mrs. Boody. We'll be glad to accept.” || 

Amy was even prouder than usual when the | 
dinner gong brought her girls to the living 
room. They had discarded their campus sweat- 
ers and skirts for smart little dresses of wool 
and silk. They all looked fresh and angelic, as | 
though they might be ready for church, and 
their voices were low and polite, their laughter | 
subdued. 

When the houseboys began serving, Amy | 
could tell, even before tasting it, that the lamb 
was thoroughly drained of any juice. The two | 
slices on her plate were like dried shingles, 
and the cold potatoes had begun to congeal 
the gravy which covered them. 

Gwenie took several thoughtful bites before 
she put down her fork and leaned forward to | 
speak to Mrs. Kaufer. ‘Ida, dear, don’t tell 
me you’re trying to get along without a steam 
table to keep things hot!” 

“Oh, I’m sure we have one.” Mrs. Kaufer 
laughed nervously. 

“*Excuse me, Mrs. Kaufer, but I think you’re 
mistaken,” said Amy. 

“Mrs. Boody is new here,” said Mrs. Kaufer 
quickly. “I’m sure we have one, haven’t we, 
girls? Perhaps it’s out of order.” 

“That’s it,” said Tillie. “It’s been out of 
order for some time, don’t you remember, 
Mrs. Kaufer? It can’t be repaired, and the 
alums are buying us a new one. When do you 
think it will be here?” 
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i“We’re ordering them, too, for our girls,” 
id Mrs. Kaufer. ‘‘After all, individual serv- 
‘}: covers are being installed by every modern 
‘use these days.” 
‘) After their guests had finally taken their 
}parture, Amy made her way to the kitchen. 
1 during dinner she had been trying to 
cide on a course of action, and finally some- 
ing had come to her. 
“I have good news and bad,” she began, 
ving to make her voice firm. “‘First of all, 
le’re going to have a steam table.” 
| “About time,” approved Kate. 
) “And serving covers for things like soup. 
ind there will be no more nine-o’clock de- 
Weries,”’ she said bravely. ‘“We’re going to be 
in the one-o’clock. You'll have to readjust 
jour schedule and cook roasts in the after- 
Woon, the way they’re supposed to be done.” 
| “But we’ve always had a nine-o’clock!” 
/ “‘Not any more. And don’t suggest that I 
oO my ordering a day ahead, because I don’t 
ntend to do it that 


apidly. ““You do the 
looking. I dothe gro- 
ery ordering, and 
Pll do it in the morn- 
ngs of the day we 
‘eed the food.” 
Kate glared at her 
uriously, and then 
Stamped out of the 
§ <itchen. Amy’s knees 
vere shaking so that 
® he had to sit down 
nm a chair, but she 
was filled with a 
strange, wild sense 
pf power. It was the 
rst time in her life 
hat she had ever 
ome right out and 
told somebody what 
‘as what. 






» Itwasexactly three 
jo’clock when Amy 
opened the heavy 
plate-glass door of 
Pine Crest Manor. She had been away only a 
jweek, but it seemed a great deal longer than 
ithat. A lifetime of new experiences had been 
packed into those seven days! 

Her apartment looked exactly as it had 
when she left, but it smelled shut up. Amy 
penited up a Venetian blind, the way Miss 
Fleming had shown her, and opened a window. 
' The chilly breath of autumn revived her spirits 
a little. She had felt depressed since the mo- 
/ment she crossed the threshold of the manor. 
_ Suddenly there was a brisk rap on the door 

and she jumped. Could it be Henry and 

Muriel, an hour early, before she even re- 
moved her hat? But when she opened the door 
it was Miss Fleming. 

“Oh, come in,” cried Amy joyously. ‘““Come 
in, dear Miss Fleming. Oh, I’ve so much to 
tell you.” 

“Hmph,” said Miss Fleming, looking starkly 
pleased. She came in, sat down in the middle 
of the sofa and lighted a cigarette. ‘“‘Now 
then,” she said briskly, “chow are you getting 
along? Do you still like them? Do they like 
you?” . 







A; nearly as she could remember, Amy re- 
counted the events of her week. Miss Fleming 
listened intently. Once in a while her heavy 
eyebrows thickened with a frown, but mostly 
there was a little smile on her lips. Unex- 
pectedly she waved Amy to silence. 

“You can tell me the rest later,’ she an- 
nounced. “Your stepson’s about due, and I 
don’t feel up to looking at him.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Amy faintly. She had al- 
most forgotten that Henry Junior was coming. 
“Tl see you after they go, won’t I? I haven’t 
finished telling you everything yet.” 
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He hadn’t really meant to frighten 
his mother and father. Well, only a 
little bit, maybe. Enough so they’d 
love him and pay attention to his 
wishes again, the way they used to. 

But now that he’d run away, 
seven-year-old Davey had discov- 


ered a secret. [t was a dark secret. 
A secret so terrible it might never 
let him go home again. 
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complete in the 
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“Stay for supper,” urged Miss Fleming. “I 
want to see the faces of the honored guests 
when you suddenly appear and take off 
again. I'll drive you back to the university 
afterward.” : 

Amy reached the lobby just in time. The 
hands of the clock pointed exactly to four, 
and Henry Junior was holding the door open 
for Muriel, who was wearing a new brown 
coat trimmed in leopard and a new feather 
hat with a saucy veil. 

“Well, mother,” said Henry heartily. “You 
look splendid. This place agrees with you!” 


I must say,” said Muriel frankly when 
they reached the apartment, ‘you haven’t 
made many changes in here. The place still 
doesn’t look lived in. Or does it?” Her eyes 
had fallen on Miss Fleming’s stamped-out 
cigarettes and ashes. 

“Mother!” said Henry sharply. ‘““You’re not 
smoking?” 

“Oh, they’re not mine,” Amy explained 
quickly. “‘“Miss Fleming was just here.” 

“T hope she doesn’t influence you to take up 
tobacco,” said Henry. 

“Why not?” demanded Muriel. “‘Is there 
any good reason why she shouldn’t smoke, 
Henry?” 

“How is the food here?” asked Henry, 
pointedly ignoring his wife’s remark. 

“It’s very good.” 

“It should be,’’ he 
agreed. “And the 
other residents?” 

““They’re very 


There was an awk- 
ward silence. Henry 
had obviously ex- 
hausted his reper- 
toire, and Amy felt 
called upon to say 
something, 

“How is your busi- 
ness?” she asked 
timidly. 

“Business?” Henry 
repeated. 

“Yes. Swanson’s 
Pickles. How is it 
getting along?” 

‘‘As well as it can 
be expected to,” said 
Henry a little bellig- 
erently. ““Why should 
you ask?” 

““Maybe she likes 
pickles,” said Muriel. 

In actual time, it was a very short visit, 
perhaps a quarter of an hour, but Amy could 
have sworn it was much longer. Finally she 
watched them climb into their car and drive 
away, then happily she hurried to rejoin Miss 
Fleming. 

They chatted until five-thirty, at which time 
the guests of Pine Crest Manor enjoyed their 
Sunday-night supper. The first persons they 
saw upon entering the dining room were Mr. 
and Mrs. Johnson and Miss McBee. 

“Well, Mrs. Swanson,” said Miss McBee, 
““we’ve missed you this week. You didn’t tell 
us you were going away.” 

“It would be nice to take a little trip out of 
town,” said Mrs. Johnson wistfully. ““Did you 
find good weather where you were, Mrs. 
Swanson?” 

““Yes,”’ said Amy. “It was very nice.” 

Mrs. Johnson looked at Amy hopefully. “I 
hope you’re going to share the pleasures of 
your trip with us poor stay-at-homes, Mrs. 
Swanson. I hope you won’t be mysterious like 
some people I could mention.” 

“If you mean me, Mrs. Johnson, and I’m 
sure you do,” said Miss Fleming frankly, “I 
was born mysterious. Just as some people are 
born curious. Come along, Mrs. Swanson.” 

“T was really awfully rude to them,” wor- 
ried Amy. “If I could be sure that they 
wouldn’t say anything to Junior, I wouldn’t 
mind if they knew. But I’m afraid he might 
not approve.” 

“Of course he wouldn’t approve,” Miss 
Fleming told her quickly. “‘And our honored 
guests would tell him quicker than scat, too, 
if they knew about it. Oh, maybe not inten- 
tionally, but they’d let it slip.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 79 
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yi CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77 
}You know,” said Meredith after Sunday 
fier, “we must have a tea for Mother 
dy. And we ought to have it right away.”’ 
yoris said thoughtfully, “Maybe it isn’t 
yoer for us to entertain for her. After all, 
Js in mourning.” 
jin mourning!” cried Martha in surprise. 
they had all wondered about Mother 
Hdy’s wardrobe. Housemothers were ex- 
Jted to dress well, and this was the only 
i, in Mother Boody’s otherwise perfection. 
| wore her black suit to church, rotated her 
) black cottons every day, and donned the 
2 k silk on every occasion which called for 
issing up a little. Unfortunately, none of 
se costumes was very becoming. 
‘I’m sure,” said Doris flatly. “‘“She told me 
self that she was in mourning. I forget now 
it happened to come up. And I don’t 
k it’s correct to give teas for people in 
furning.” 
Now that they had made up their minds to 
le the tea, they could hardly wait until their 
semother returned to ask if she considered 















































h a thing a breach of etiquette. But it was 
ht o’clock when they heard Mother Boody’s 
Nice in the hall. She was accompanied by a 
Wnlet-eyed little woman with the stance of a 
ilfer addressing her ball on the tee. 

‘This is my friend, Miss Fleming,” said 
other Boody proudly. “She drove me home, 
$d I asked her to come in for a moment to 
e my little apartment where I’m so com- 
rtable.”” 

hey disappeared through the door, and 
¢ girls resettled themselves to wait. The 
inutes ticked by, but the two ladies did not 
appear. 

“Somebody will have to barge in and ask 
in front of her guest,” said Tillie. ‘After 
l, we can’t spend the rest of the evening 
-}iting around like this.”’ 

She volunteered and was gone for several 
. J inutes, and when she returned her face wore 
curious expression, a mingling of awe and 
| belief, amusement and sentiment. 

' “Get at those invitations,” she ordered. 
“You mean she wants the tea?” 

} Tillie nodded. ‘“‘She said it was the first 
ime in her whole life anybody had given a 
arty just for her. She cried.”’ 

) “But what about her being in mourning?” 
“What about it?” demanded Tillie defen- 


toms went out with hoop skirts.’’ She 
aused thoughtfully. ““You know, I kind of 
ked her, that Miss Fleming.” 


— 


| All week preparations went on for the tea, 
ind for the first time the girls found them- 
lelves looking forward to such an affair. 
|Mother Boody seemed thrilled about every- 





It was Sally Sue who finally came up with 
the inspired idea. ““You know, Mother Boody,” 
she said after dinner on Thursday, “I think 
you ought to have a new permanent for 
the tea.” 

Those who were standing close enough to 
overhear gasped a little, first at Sally Sue’s 
daring, then at her cleverness. When Mother 
Boody looked at herself in the mirror and saw 
the new permanent, a new dress to go with it 
would automatically suggest itself. 

“Do you think so?” said Mother Boody in 
surprise. ““But are you sure people wouldn’t 
think I was trying to look too young?” 

“I’m sure they wouldn’t,” said Sally Sue 
firmly. She looked pointedly around the group. 
“Has anyone a home-permanent kit?” she 
asked. 

Someone volunteered a kit, and Marge, the 
best hair stylist in the house, took charge. She 
hurried Mother Boody into her own tiny 
bathroom, enveloped her in towels, removed 
hairpins and shampooed her long hair. Then, 
while she was under the drier in the basement, 
the girls took further counsel. 

“Tm never going to be able to wrap all 
those long ends,” worried Marge. 

“Cut some of it off,” suggested Kitty. 

“T hate to suggest it. What do you think 
she’d say?” 


She combed out a lengthy strand and began 
nervously winding it on the curler. It was 
obvious to everyone, even to Mother Boody, 
that the curler would not close. 

“There’s just too much hair, dear,” she 
pointed out kindly. ““You can’t expect to get 
so much on that little curler. You’re just going 
to have to cut some of it off.” 

“You don’t mind?” gasped Marge. 

“Oh, no. Pa didn’t hold with bobbed hair, 
and James said it was too frivolous for a min- 
ister’s wife, but I always thought myself it 
would be comfortable.” 

“Then I’m going to take away the mirror,” 
said Tillie quickly. ““We don’t want you to 
have heart failure when it starts falling.” 

At last it was finished, and Marge, with 
fingers which trembled ever so slightly, began 
removing bobby pins. Very few of the girls 
had left during the evening. Most of them had 
postponed studies for this more enthralling 
transformation of their housemother. They 
waited breathlessly while Marge brushed in 
waves and combed curls over her fingers. 
Then pleased, proud smiles began to appear 
on the faces of onlookers. It was more than a 
success; it was a triumph. 

““My,”’ said Mother Boody in an interested 
tone, “I hardly know myself.” 

“Do you like it?” 

She nodded. “‘Oh, yes. Just think how it 
will look with my black silk!” 


Late on Saturday afternoon a package ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Amy Boody came, and with 
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rekindled hope Tillie carried it into her apart- 
ment. The box bore the label of the most 
exclusive dress shop in town. Mother Boody 
was sitting in a chair, her usually busy hands 
folded quietly in her lap, an expression of 
acute terror on her face. 

“Mother Boody,” cried Tillie in alarm, 
““what’s the matter? You’re sick!” 

“Yes,” admitted Mother Boody weakly. 
“I’m sick to death. Sick with worry. You’ve 
all gone to such pains, you’ye all worked so 
hard to make everything nice. I’ve never been 
the guest of honor at a tea, and I don’t know 
how I’m supposed to act. Oh, Tillie, if I should 
let you down—make you girls ashamed of 
me ——” 

“Oh, Mother Boody!” Tillie was on the 
floor beside the chair, her arms around the 
stiff little figure with the tragic eyes. “You 
won’t. You couldn’t! We’d never be ashamed 
of you. And there’s nothing to it. All you’ll 
have to say is how do you do, and thank you, 
because they'll probably say how happy they 
are to have you on the campus. You see how 
simple it is?” 

““You’re sure that’s all?”’ said Mother Boody 
wistfully. “It sounds easy when you say it, 
but im 

“Sure, I’m sure,” promised Tillie. “You 
don’t need to worry about a thing.”’ She gave 
Mother Boody a quick hug, and as she stood 
up her eyes fell on the parcel. “‘Oh, here,” she 
said. “This just came for you. You must have 
been shopping.” 

“Oh, no,” said Mother Boody in surprise. 
“T didn’t buy anything.” 

“Open it up anyway,” suggested Tillie. 
“It’s marked ‘Sat. must delivery.’”’ 

At last the knots were undone, and the lid 
was lifted off. There was a white card on top 
which Mother Boody read carefully, a smile 
appearing on her face. 

**Now isn’t that sweet?” she said softly. 

It was a plain visiting card engraved ‘‘Miss 
Violet Fleming,” and underneath was written 
in scraggly, impatient letters a brief message: 
“An early Merry Christmas. Wear this to your 
tea and knock them dead.” 





“Mother Boody!” screamed Tillie in de- 
light. ‘‘Let’s see it!” 

Gently, carefully Mother Boody lifted the 
blue chiffon from the box. It was exquisitely 
made, the sort of dress which might be se- 
lected as the single item to be displayed, with- 
out a price tag, in the window of an exclu- 
sive shop. 

“My,” said Mother Boody in admiration, 
“isn’t that pretty? Just the same, I’m glad 
Miss Fleming bought a plain dress. I'd feel 
really bad if she’d spent her money on a lot 
of fancy trimmings just for me.” 
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“TI don’t think they exactly gave that one 
away, Mother Boody,” said Tillie cautiously. 

“No,” agreed Mother Boody soberly. ‘““My 
black silk was nineteen ninety-eight, and it 
was on sale. If she wasn’t lucky enough to 
find a sale, this little blue dress might have 
cost Miss Fleming as much as that.” 

“Just think how you’ll feel standing in the 
receiving line in it.” 

“IT know,” agreed Mother Boody tremu- 
lously. ““You probably didn’t even notice, but 
I’ve worn my black silk to dinner every night 
since I came here, and every time I dressed up. 
It may be sinful to pray for worldly things, but 
I did pray just a little for a change.” 


On a rainy Saturday afternoon in Novem- 
ber, Amy Boody gathered up her knitting and 
started downstairs to watch television. Her 
girls were busy talking and did not see her at 
first. 

“Listen,” complained Sally Sue bitterly, 
“I’m sick and tired of finding dates for our 


Closet Member. Somebody else can just do 
it this time.” 

““Couldn’t Jon find somebody for her, Mar- 
tha?” implored Meredith. ““Maybe one of his 
freshmen?” 

“You can’t ask a freshman to take out a 
junior,” said Martha. “How about you, Viv? 
Ask Chuck.” 

“Nothing doing,” said Vivian firmly. She 
looked up and her face brightened. ‘‘Mother 
Boody! Come sit down.” 

“T hope I’m not interrupting something,” 
said Amy. 

“Oh, we were just talking about our formal 
next weekend,” said Meredith. “And that re- 
minds me. Would you like to have someone 
special invited to help you chaperon?” 

“TI don’t think so,” decided Amy. “I can 
knit, and listen to the music, and you will 
be bringing in your young men. I don’t think 
I’ll be bored at all!” 

“O.K.” Meredith smiled. “But if you de- 
cide to ask somebody, you go right ahead.” 

The subject was closed, and Amy forgot 
about the dance until later in the evening 
when Shelley Gossard asked her to go to the 
movies. 

“But Shelley,” said Amy in surprise, “we 
saw the picture just last night.” 

“You liked it,” said Shelley defensively. “‘I 
thought maybe you'd like to see it again. I'd 
like to get out of the house tonight.” 

“You're restless,’ said Amy wisely. ““You 
ought to have a date tonight, to be going 
somewhere.” 

“Oh, Mother Boody,” said Shelley, sitting 
down heavily on a footstool, “don’t you 
know by now that I never have a date? No- 
body ever asks me out. Don’t you know I’m 
the Closet Member?” 

“Closet Member?” Amy frowned, trying to 
think where she had heard that expression 
before. 

“‘Oh, they’re careful not to say it in front 
of my face,” said Shelley bitterly. ‘‘That’s just 
the trouble. Nobody ever asks who I’m going 
Out with, because they know I’m not going 
out.” She seemed to realize that she had given 
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way to an unprecedented burst of emotj 
and she blushed fiery red. “I’m sorry, 
Boody,” she said. " 

Amy said quickly, “Shelley, if you’d lik 
go to the movies again, of course Ill go y 
you. Or perhaps a ride in Mr. McGoo. JT 
is, if you drive.” a 

“Oh, yes, I drive,” said Shelley, and 
again there was bitterness in her tone, “* 
I swim, and dance, and ride horses, and 
and ice skate. I’ve had lessons in eve 
Mother Boody. My family has seen to the 

“Good.” Amy beamed. “Then get ye 
coat, dear. A nice ride in the fresh air is ¢ 
actly what we both need.”’ 

As the week went by, Amy found hers 
thinking often of Shelley and her proble 
She talked to Martha Foster, but Martha 
once was not sympathetic. 5 

‘Nobody can do anything for Shelley,” s 
said frankly. ‘““We’ve tried. She’s a nothi 
bomb, Mother Boody.” 

‘**Martha!”’ cried Amy indignantly. 

“I’m sorry,” said Martha ruefudly. “Buti 
the truth. You should see the new formal hy 
family sent her for the dance. It’s out of th 
world, but it’s going to be wasted on Shelley | 

‘Does she have an escort?” 


“Yes. Sally Sue came up with St ot D | 


Wolowsky. He’s a basketball player. P 
dumb, but even he isn’t going to go fi 
Shelley.” a 


ij 


“Well, we can hope,” insisted Amy. “Al ik 


I’m glad she has a pretty, new dress.” | 
When the newly printed dance prograni 


] 


were delivered, Amy felt the first stirrings «P | 


hope. She had only to suggest that her gir! 
make sure their escorts traded dances + 
Shelley’s. Unfortunately, Amy soon discoy 


ered that dance programs were misleading. §) | 


“T don’t know why we even bother to ha 
them,” said Meredith. ““Nobody exchang| 
dances any more. You just dance with yo | 
date.” 

“Goodness,” said Amy. “I don’t kno) 
much about dances, but I thought they we 
places where you met new people.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 97 ' 
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: . At Shelley’s room she paused, gasping a 
«% . Shelley’s dress was a marvel. 


»helley, dear. What a beautiful dress!” 

just hope Stretch likes me,”’ said Shelley 
‘y. “Enough not to spoil his evening.” 

ae freshman on door duty rushed in to 
esunce that the orchestra was starting to play, 
at the first dates were coming up the walk. 
p was a last-minute scramble, and Amy 
ed downstairs. Her own three guests were 
tering the door, and if Chet’s and Kirk’s 
twinkled a little, their mouths were set in 
zht lines of politeness. Wilbur Hall had a 


dpinions that are opposed to mine 
Jo not offend or estrange me; they 
ynly arouse and exercise my mind. 
, MONTAIGNE 
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J, befreckled, serious face, and tannish 
ivhich grew in acowlick over his forehead. 
ands and feet seemed oversized, and he 
: know what to do with them, for he kept 
ig and recrossing them. 

Jood band,” said Chet, raising his voice to 
ard over a sudden loud crescendo. ‘‘Shall 
art work?” 

ell go first,” offered Kirk, and he and 
r stood up. 

bth of you at once?’ said Amy in sur- 


Oo is always better than one,” said Chet 
'athly. “It gives more of an appearance of 
), line.” 

©. ilbur doesn’t know about your plans,” 
ned Chet quietly when the two had 
:d out onto the dance floor. “It’s enough 
m to know that we’re here to cut in on 
h’s girl.” 

it what if Wilbur should decide to dance 
,omeone else?” protested Amy. “If he 
‘t understand that it’s Shelley we’re try- 
give a good time ——”’ 
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“Don’t worry,” Chet assured her. “‘Wilbur 
has a one-track mind.” 

At the end of the dance, Kirk and Wilbur 
reappeared. Wilbur was perspiring a little, but 
he looked smugly satisfied. 

“Dancing is sure a lot harder than playing 
ball,”’ he admitted. ““But you should have seen 
his puss when I cut in.” 

“How about Shelley?” demanded Amy. 
“Was she surprised ?”” 

“Why, she didn’t say much,” remembered 
Wilbur. “‘But she’s a real nice girl. She didn’t 
even want me to apologize when I stepped on 
her foot.” 

Chet and Wilbur went out for the next 
dance while Kirk sat with Amy, and again it 
appeared that Wilbur had been the one to cut 
in on Stretch. 

“Thought he was getting ready to swing on 
me that time,” he grinned, when they re- 
turned. “But he didn’t dare.” 

It soon became apparent that Wilbur was 
dancing each time with Shelley. True, Chet 
and Kirk cut in on Stretch occasionally, then 
Wilbur promptly cut in on them. Shelley was 
truly having a tremendous social whirl. She 
came up at last with her escort, and Amy 
could hardly keep from clapping her hands in 
delight. Shelley looked as happy as Amy felt. 
She looked like a new girl. There were pink 
spots on her thin cheeks, the brown eyes 
sparkled. The three Zetas jumped to their feet 
and Shelley shot them a brave new smile be- 
fore she turned to Amy. 

“Mother Boody, may I present Stretch 
Wolowsky ?” 

Stretch’s head bobbed in her direction, but 
he kept his eyes warily on Wilbur Hall. 

“Tf it’s all right,” said Shelley shyly, “‘we’re 
going to the In-and-Out for a hamburger.” 

“The In-and-Out,” muttered Wilbur audi- 
bly. “Don’t the big farmer know this is a 
formal? Why don’t he go to Nelson’s?” 

Stretch stepped forward angrily, but 
Shelley held him back. 

“T wanted to go to the In-and-Out,”’ she ex- 
plained to everyone. “Nelson’s is always the 
same after one of these dances.” 
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WHAT DO DOCTORS DO 


to relieve 


TENSE NERVOUS 
HEADACHES? 


3 out of 4 recommend the ingredients 
of ANACIN® for headache pain. 


BETTER THAN ASPIRIN... 
EVEN WITH BUFFERING ADDED 














When pain 


strikes... Doctors know aspirin contains 


only one pain-reliever... Add buffering and 


you still have only one 


ANACIN relieves pain, calms nerves, fights depression. 
Leaves you comfortably RELAXED 


Anacin gives a better TOTAL effect — more complete pain-relief than 
aspirin or any buffered aspirin. Here’s the simple reason. Anacin is like 
a doctor’s prescription. That is, Anacin contains not just one but a 
combination of medically proven ingredients. Anacin (1) promptly 
relieves pain of headache, neuritis, neuralgia. (2) calms jittery nerves, 
leaves you relaxed. (3) fights depression. And Anacin Tablets are safe, 
do not upset your stomach. Buy Anacin today! 








“Oh,” said Wilbur. Then, “I'll call you to- 
morrow, Shelley.” iz 

“Yes, do,” said Shelley brightly in an imi- 
tation of Sally Sue’s best manner. ““Good 
night, group.” 

“Well.” said Chet when they had gone, “I 
guess we've done it.” Then curiously, “Are you 
really going to call her tomorrow?” 

“Are you crazy?” demanded Wilbur. 
“That’s too nice a girl for Stretch Wolowsky. 
Sure Iam.” 


Pine Crest Manor was preparing for Christ- 
mas. There was a holly wreath on the front 
door, and a bow! of the red-berried greens on 
Miss Whitney’s desk. 

“Well, Mrs. Swanson,” said Miss Whitney, 
looking up brightly, “you have your bags with 
you today. Are you going to be with us per- 
manently this time?” 

“Till after New Year’s,” said Amy, won- 
dering why she used to be so frightened of 
Miss Whitney. “Do you know if Miss Fleming 
is in?” 

“‘She’s in. She hasn’t been feeling well, but 
she won’t let the doctor examine her. She says 
it’s just a cold.” 

There was no answer to Amy’s knock on 
Miss Fleming’s door. She knocked again, just 
to make sure, then, on an impulse, tried the 
knob. The door opened silently. 

Miss Fleming lay on a tumbled bed. Her 
face was very flushed, and her glazed eyes 
stared at Amy without recognition. Amy gave 
her only a moment’s horrified inspection, then 
she darted to the house phone. 

“Send the doctor,” she cried. “It’s Miss 
Fleming! Hurry!” 

Afterward, when she tried to recall those 
frantic minutes of 
waiting, she realized 
that everyone must 
have responded with 
miraculous speed and 
efficiency. The doctor 
arrived, bent over Miss 
Fleming, and whis- 
pered something to his 
nurse. Amy saw a hy- 
podermic needle ap- 
pear, and apparently 
Miss Fleming received 
a shot of something. 

“We'd better get her up to the hospital,” the 
doctor said, and two porters stepped forward 
with a stretcher. They lifted Miss Fleming 
carefully onto it and carried her from the 
room. Amy followed blindly. 

“It’s all right, Mrs. Swanson,” said Miss 
Whitney reassuringly. ““They’ll take care of 
her now. She'll be all right.” 

“I’ve got to go with her,” insisted Amy. 
“She’s my friend.” 

“They wouldn’t let you in tonight. Later on, 
I'll call the doctor and see what he says. 
Don’t worry. I’m sure she'll be better by 
morning.” 


Mi; Whitney, the following morning, was 
able to report that Miss Fleming had double 
pneumonia, but the doctor had no reason to 
believe that it would not yield to modern medi- 
cation. 

“Double pneumonia’s not so bad now- 
adays,”’ wheezed Mrs. Johnson. “*The miracle 
drugs can snap anybody out of it in no time.” 

“She’s right,” said Mrs. Christy. ‘‘Miss 
Fleming will be up and around before Christ- 
mas. She’ll be at our Christmas party, spry as 
anybody. Which reminds me: I’ve got to write 
everybody’s name on a slip of paper. We draw 
names for presents, Mrs. Swanson.” 

“Yes,” said Miss McBee, “and you can 
count on a handkerchief you don’t need, or a 
box of stationery you wouldn’t write a grocery 
order on.” 

“Perhaps you’d like to help me with the 
names,” suggested Mrs. Christy diffidently. 
“It’s quite a job.” 

“Of course I will,” agreed Amy. 

They worked at the table in the lobby, so 
that if Miss Whitney had new dispatches from 
the hospital they would hear them at once. 
Amy looked up each time the phone rang, but 
always Miss Whitney shook her head regret- 
fully. 

“You know,” said Amy thoughtfully, put- 
ting down her pen, “‘it seems a shame for all 
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these people to get things they don’t w 
when the world’s full of peopie who do ¥ 
things.” 
“If you mean the Christmas charities, I 
taking up a donation soon,” said Mrs. Chri 
“That hasn’t anything to do with our ¢ 
Christmas party.” 
“It could have,” insisted Amy. ““Why cé 
we have a Christmas party of giving insted 
receiving?” 
“But we are,” Mrs. Christy reminded F 
“We draw names and give gifts.” 
“Not gifts for ourselves,” explained A 
“Gifts for people who want them. Toys for 
orphanage, maybe.” 
“Then we wouldn't have the fun of unwrz 
ping a present.” 


MW on could have,” said Miss Whitney. 
eyes had grown very bright. “The person wi 
draws Clara Christy's name, for instan@i_. 
might decide that little Clara would like a de 
Maybe she’d even make a whole wardrobe 
go with it. And you could unwrap it at o 
party, then turn it over afterward to ac 
who really wants it.” 

“It might be fun to make doll clothes,” g 
mitted Mrs. Christy. ““But where would ¥ 
find children to give them to?” 

“Leave that to me,” said Miss Whitney. 

The enthusiasm with which the guests at tf 
manor seized upon the innovation in the 
Christmas party was truly amazing. Large ar 
elaborate doll wardrobes were in the procel 
of manufacture wherever one looked. 
Pierson had purchased an electric train for th 
name he had drawn, and various masculin 
guests disappeared into his apartment fi 
hours on end while he made sure it was i 
proper running orde 
A holiday spirit 
good cheer permeate 
the living. room an 
halls, where guests n: 
longer collected in e 


done before. 

Amy came do 
stairs one afternoor 
and discovered Mi 
McBee, Mrs. Johnsor 
and Mrs. Christy sitting together. 

‘**How’s Miss Fleming?” asked Mrs. Christy. 
“They let you visit longer this afternoon 
didn’t they?” 

““Yes. She’s much better,” reported Am 
happily. ‘“‘They’ll probably let her go back to 
her own apartment in a day or so, but she'll 
have to take things easy for a while.” f 

“TI hope she does that,” said Mrs. Johnson 
seriously. ‘‘I hope she doesn’t feel called on to 
fly off on one of those trips of hers.” 

There was something wistful in Mrs. 
Johnson’s voice, none of the curious bitterness ® 
which Amy had first noticed when Miss} 
Fleming’s mysterious comings and goings 
were mentioned. Since Miss Fleming’s seizure, 
the guests had been concerned only with her 
welfare. 

It was a little hard to understand. On one 
side was Miss Fleming, who kept to herself” 
with fierce pride. On the other side were the 
guests whose lives were bounded by the walls | 
of the manor itself. Curiosity in Miss Flem- 
ing’s unexplained absences was one of the 
things they shared in common. Of course they 
wondered where she had been and what she 
had been doing, and certainly they discussed — 
it. It was only natural, and Amy experienced a 
small irritation that her friend had deliberately 
withheld this small pleasure from them. 

She had an almost overwhelming impulse to 
confide her own secret to these three old ladies. 
She couldn’t believe that they would violate 
her confidence. They were good people, kind 
people, and, in a way, pitiful people. She had 
so much, and they had so little. Besides, it was 
Christmas. She took a deep breath. 

“I don’t believe I ever told you ladies where 
I'd been when I left the manor,” she began 
boldly. : 

Mrs. Christy put down the fur-trimmed doll 
coat she was sewing, Miss McBee removed her 
glasses, Mrs. Johnson’s breathing grew a little 
louder. They stared at her silently. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 101 
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Just because Dex Monte is so famous for 
| Cling Peaches, we hope you haven’t got the 
’ | idea that we don’t pack any other kind! 

: For it would be a downright shame to miss 
Y | out on these wonderfully different, delicious 
‘} ~=peaches known as Det Monte Freestones. 
|  Ragged-centered, delicately soft and tender 
| — these Freestones have the old-fashioned 
-} flavor that’s made to order for juicy short- 


—the ragged-centered, tender peach with the old-fashioned flavor 





cakes — warm, fragrant cobblers — and just 
plain marvelous eating drenched with cream. 

More and more grocers have them now. 
More and more folks are discovering this 
different kind of peach-eating fun every day. 
How about you? 

You'll find the world’s best-liked brand for 
cling peaches is the brand for Freestones, 
too— Dex Monre. 


Det ttonte means Freestones, too! 
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No more fighting frosted-up foods! No more 
frost ever, even in the freezer compartment! 
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Now, the most feminine refrigerator ever! New Lacework Styling makes ; 







the Sheer Look more beautiful in 1959. Choice of Turquoise, Charcoal 
Gray, Mayfair Pink, Sunny Yellow, Aztec Copper, or Snowcrest White. 


This is not just automatic defrosting — But something absolutely 
new and different! No frost forms at all—in either the freezer or in 
the refrigerator section! 

















VEGETABLES WITHOUT WILTING 
Frigidaire exclusive Giant 
Picture Window Hydrator 
keeps vegetables dewy fresh. 


FOODS WITHOUT STRETCHING 

Frigidaire exclusive Roll-To- 
You Shelves bring things to 
you at a finger touch. 















Fully frost-proof in the freezer! Never any ‘Fully frost-proof in the refrigerator! No 
frost to defrost. Frost is stopped before it frost ever forms. So there’s no defrosting 
starts. A simple system whisks away any ever. Perfect foodkeeping in Frigidaire 
heat and moisture before frost can form! exclusive ‘Flowing Cold.’’ Hurry in and 
Food packages don’t frost up. Neither do see this sensational new development at 
ice cubes. Foods keep better, look better, your Frigidaire dealer’s—and you're sure 
taste better. to say it’s time to trade now! 
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ICE CUBES WITHOUT STRUGGLING 
Frigidaire “Flip-Quick” Ice 
Ejector gives you ice cubes as 
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Freezer Baskets put every- 
thing in handy-find reach. 
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“You see, I’ve got a job,”’ explained Amy. 
’m housemother in a sorority at the univer- 
ry. My stepson doesn’t know. He wouldn’t 
prove. I hope you'll all respect my con- 
nce.” 
She told them of her new life and of her girls, 
d some of the exciting new things which had 
ppened to her. They hung on every word, 
eir eyes bright, their tired old faces seeming 
- grow younger. They approved of every- 
ing, and some of the incidents she had to tell 
ice. 
' Tt declare,” said Mrs. Christy, happily set- 
ing back in her chair. ‘I can just see it. They 
o sound like such nice girls!” 
-“T hope you’re balancing their diets care- 
lly,’ worried Mrs. Johnson. 
Amy was glad she had confided in them. 
ut Miss Fleming was very disapproving. 
“You're a fool, Amy Swanson,” she said 
atly. ‘““You’re just like a puppy. You'll wag 
our tail for anybody.” 

“There’s nothing wrong with being friendly 
ith people who have been friendly to you,” 
nsisted Amy, with a spunkiness which made 
iss Fleming lift her eyebrows in surprise. “It 
ave them pleasure to know, and they won’t 
ell Henry Junior. Wild horses couldn’t drag it 
ut of them.” 

“Humph,” snorted Miss Fleming. 
Although she had made remarkable prog- 
ess, She was not permitted to come downstairs 
or the Christmas Eve party, so Amy carried 
p the carefully wrapped toy bearing Miss 
leming’s name. 

Miss Fleming glared at the gay package. 
“What’s that?” 

“Tt’s your gift from the drawing. We’re go- 
ing to open them early because they’ll be 
turned over this evening to the children,” ex- 
plained Amy. 

“But I’m not in the drawing,”’ objected Miss 
Fleming. 

“Oh, yes, you are. I drew for you and bought 
a gift for you to give.” 

“Thanks heaps,” said Miss Fleming acidly. 

“T have a little gift for you tomorrow,”’ said 
Amy shyly. ‘““You’ve already given me one, 
that lovely blue dress. I’m going to wear it to- 
morrow. I brought it back especially so you 
could see how it looked.” 

“Did you?” said Miss Fleming, and a little 
of the testiness was gone from her voice. 

“Here. Do open your gift from the draw- 
ing,” Amy urged. 

Miss Fleming began undoing the ribbons. 
Inside the paper was a set of miniature garden 
tools. There were a small spade, a rake, a hoe 
and a trowel, and in the corner of the box an 
assortment of gaily colored flower-seed 
packets. 

“T'll bet it was Mr. Peterson who gave that 
present,” said Amy. ‘“‘He used to be a farmer, 
you know.” 

“He did?” said Miss Fleming in surprise. 
She picked up the hoe and then began thumb- 
ing through the seed packets. “It’s too bad you 
can’t make sure it will go to a child who ap- 
preciates it. What those vegetables downstairs 
ought to do is to ask the children to come here. 
They could have a little party and size the 
youngsters up.” 


Bu: it’s Christmas Eve now. I don’t know 
where they’d find children to come to a party.” 

“Tt was just an idea,” said Miss Fleming 
wearily. ‘‘Unfortunately I’m in no shape to do 
anything about it, or I would.” 

Miss Fleming was obviously tired, so Amy 
didn’t stay very long after that. When she 
descended the elevator to the lobby, she dis- 
covered Henry Junior and Muriel, rather un- 
comfortably engaged in conversation with 
Mrs. Christy. 

“Merry Christmas, mother,’ said Henry 
stiffly, handing her a package. 

“Henry picked it out himself,” said Muriel. 
“Tt’s his taste, not mine.” 

Henry frowned. “Never mind, Muriel. We 
won’t be able to stop by tomorrow, mother. 
We’re having an open house for fifty or sixty 
people.” 

“My, you'll have your hands full,” said 
Amy. : 

“Some things have to be done,” Henry 
said. “I’m merely explaining why we called 
tonight instead of on Christmas Day.” 


” 


“T don’t expect you then,” said Amy simply. 

“Of course we would expect to see you 
sometime on Christmas,” said Henry. “‘I cer- 
tainly know my duty. But Mrs. Christy tells me 
you're planning a small celebration of your 
own, so we’ll run along.” 

““Not till she opens her present,”’ protested 
Mrs. Christy. ““Go ahead, Mrs. Swanson.” 

The package contained a black wool sweater 
which buttoned up the front. Mrs. Christy’s 
silence, as Amy removed it from the box, was 
pointed. 

“T hate to say this,’”’ she said when Amy had 
returned from seeing her guests out the door, 
“but I’m afraid I don’t care for your stepson. 
What are you going to do with that miserable 
sweater?” 

“Why, wear it,’ said Amy in surprise. “It’s 
good warm wool.” 

“Don’t you dare,” threatened Mrs. Christy. 

The dinner gong sounded at that very mo- 
ment, and the guests started for the dining 
room. It had a festive appearance with a red 
candle and holly on each table. The waitresses 
had just started to clear for dessert when 
sounds came through the French windows as 
of the chirping of many light voices inter- 
spersed with a few giggles. Then there was a 
noticeable silence, followed by the familiar be- 
ginning of Silent Night. 

“Carolers!”’ cried Mrs. Christy in delight. 

“Open the doors,’ called someone, and 
Miss Whitney stepped forward to obey. 

“If anyone gets cold, let me know and Ill 
close them,” she called. ““They won’t sing very 
long. They’re going to all the units in turn.” 

With the doors open, the singing was much 
clearer. The guests of the manor strained their 
old eyes that they might see the young singers, 
and tilted their heads or cupped their failing 
ears to catch every note. 


“They look about fifth grade,” whispered 
Miss McBee loudly. 

“Sh!” came from all the nearby tables in 
fierce remonstrances. 

The carolers went through four songs, then 
they called “‘Merry Christmas,” and the group 
broke up. Miss Whitney, smiling a little mistily, 
gently closed the doors. 

“Who were they, Miss Whitney?’ called 
someone. ““You seemed to know all about it.” 

Miss Whitney nodded. “I did. They’re from 
Neighborhood House. My mother does volun- 
teer work there sometimes. They’re going back 
to have their own Christmas party after they’re 
through. There’s going to be a Santa Claus to 
distribute candy and nuts to everyone.” 

“Are they poor children, Miss Whitney?” 
called Amy. “Is thct the only Christmas 
they’re going to have.” 

“They aren’t orphans, if that’s what you 
mean. Of course Neighborhood House is in 
one of the city’s poorer districts.” 

“Wouldn’t it be nice,” said Amy, “if we 
could ask them in when they’ve finished 
caroling, to join our party?” 

“And give them our Christmas presents?” 
cried Mrs. Christy, her eyes sparkling. ““And 
see their faces when they open them!” 

“Go get those young’uns,” shouted Mr. 
Peterson. ‘Tell them to finish up and get back 
here just as quick as they can.” 

“Put that ice cream back in the refrigera- 
tor,’ Miss McBee ordered a startled waitress. 
“The children will want refreshments.” 

To the old people waiting impatiently in the 
fir-scented living room, it seemed to take a 
very long time for the carolers to conclude 
their rounds of the units. But at last there was 
a stir in the hallway, and a great crowd of chil- 
dren, bright-eyed and scarlet-cheeked from the 
cold air, appeared. 
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ainting, repairing, hobbying can all go on beautifully 
r in this basement. Sturdy enamel seals and colors ce- 
ment floor, and cinder-block walls are sprayed with a 
durable two-color spatter effect to add interest and liva- 
bility to prosaic surfaces. Workbench and home power 
tools are safe and compact—ready for little repairs or 
major home projects. The electric water heater is glass- 
lined, so protected against rust, has extra capacity—large 
enough so water is heated at off-peak times at low rates. 
Electric panel behind water heater is 100-ampere size to 
power a houseful of lights, motors and appliances now and 
future ones too. Today’s air conditioners are compact and 
clean-lined; add storage and play places and the total is a 
room that rates high in usefulness and pleasure. 
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Mr. Peterson hurried forward. 
Christmas,” he said loudly. 

““Merry Christmas,” came an answering, 
awe-struck murmur as the round eyes took in 
the tree, the presents and this seemingly end- 
less crowd of very a:.cient men and women. 

“‘We want you to do something for us,” said 
Mr. Peterson. ‘““‘We want you to look around 
and pick yourself out a likely grandma or 
grandpa. It’s just playlike, for while you’re 
here.” 

For a moment no one moved. Then Miss 
Whitney drew a little boy forward. 

“Go ahead, Butch,” she urged. “You start 
it off. Choose a grandfather.” 

““O.K.,” said Butch bravely. “I'll take him!” 

Mr. Peterson beamed and extended a 
gnarled old hand. “Thank you, son. Me and 
you have to pass out all them presents under 
the tree. And there’s a lot of them. Presents for 
everybody.” 


“Merry 


I was all they needed. They came in a rush 
after that, and the room was filled with laugh- 
ter, young voices and very old ones as every- 
one entered into this new and exciting game. 

Amy was chosen by a child of around ten. 
She had red hair and a generous complement 
of freckles. “I’m Beatrice,” said the child. 
“Bernice is over there, hanging on to Connie. 
She’s kind of bashful. That’s how you can tell. 
I’m not.” 

“Why, you’re twins,” said Amy in surprise. 

Beatrice’s twin left the older girl and was 
now coming toward them. “I pick you,” she 
said shyly, looking at Amy. 

“Connie,” screamed Beatrice, ““you make 
Bernice pick another grandma. This one’s 
mine.” 

Connie walked over to them quickly. In her 
face, flushed with embarrassment, Amy ob- 
served a family resemblance to the twins, and 
rightly judged her te be their elder sister. 

“T think it will be all right for them both to 
stay with me,” Amy told Connie. “I’m repre- 
senting a lady who has been ill, so there will be 
two packages under the tree. But what about 
you?” 

“Oh, I’m too old for toys,”’ said Connie. “I 
came along to take care of the littler ones.” 

Over at the Christmas tree, Mr. Peterson 
began picking up packages and calling off 
names. When Amy heard hers called, she 
hesitated a moment, and pushed Bernice for- 
ward gently. 

Bernice’s eyes were bright with expectation 
as she proudly carried the package back and 
placed it on Amy’s lap. 

“It’s for you,” said Amy. “Open it, and 
Merry Christmas.” 

It was a tiny sewing machine which really 
sewed, and a swatch of bright scraps to work 
on. 

“Now youcan make clothes for your dolly,” 
cried Amy. 

“You could make pot holders,” amended 
Beatrice, “‘and sell them.” 

“Yes, I could,” agreed Bernice happily. 
“Won’t it be fun?” 

All about them children were exclaiming 
about their packages. The tumult grew louder 
and louder, and Mr. Peterson’s voice could 
hardly cope with the noise. 

“There!” said Amy suddenly, giving Bea- 
trice a quick pat. “‘That’s the other one. Run 
get it.”” 

Beatrice returned on dancing feet, her blue 
eyes bright with anticipation, and had the lid 
off the box in an instant. 

“Diggin’ stuff!’ she gasped. ‘“‘And seed to 
plant!’ Her eyes sought her elder sister. 
“Connie, you know that strip in the back yard 
by the Murphys’ garage? I can dig it up and 
grow things. Mom can have fresh flowers 
every day, and I'll sell the rest. I'll make a 
mint!” 

“Wouldn’t you like to thank the lady who is 
really responsible for it?” asked Amy im- 
pulsively. ‘‘She’s ill and couldn’t come down 
for the party.” 

“O.K.,” agreed Beatrice. 

“We'll only be a few minutes,” said Amy. 
“Would you two like to come with us?” 

“No,” said Connie. ““We’ll stay here. Wait, 
you’re forgetting your box.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Amy vaguely, staring at the 
sweater box. She looked at Connie thought- 
fully. The color wasn’t really appropriate for a 
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girl, but still “That was supposed to go 
under the tree, in case there were older girls 
here. I wonder—could you possibly use it?” 

Connie lifted out the sweater and held it up. 
“Black!” she said in a rapt voice. “How 
super! It would make me look years older.” 

Amy beamed. “It’s yours, and Merry 
Christmas. Come with me, Beatrice.” 

Miss Fleming was sitting in semidarkness 
with only one small lamp burning. The light 
fell full on the tigerskin rug, and Beatrice 
darted forward to stare into the glaring yellow 
eyes. 

**Hey!” she exclaimed. ‘““Where’d you get 
this old devil? You shoot him?” 





Elegance, fun and lasting enjoyment... 
these West Bend gifts. 
preciate Santa’s choice... 


“This is Beatrice Alderman, Miss Fleming,” 
said Amy hastily. “She received the garden set 
and wanted to say thank you.” 

“Are those his real eyes?” 
Beatrice. 

“Certainly not,” said Miss Fleming. “Real 
eyes wouldn’t last. Stuffed animals have to 
have glass ones.” 

“They sure look real,” said Beatrice, getting 
to her feet. She regarded Miss Fleming calcu- 
latingly. ‘“What’s the matter with you? I for- 
got to ask if it’s catching.” 

“T had pneumonia,” said Miss Fleming 
calmly. ‘‘It isn’t catching, but it seems to take 
a long time to get over it.” 


demanded 


“Mom had polio,” said Beatrice chattily. 
“It takes a long time to get over that too.” 

“‘Pneumonia’s not as bad as polio,” said 
Miss Fleming. “I’m sorry about your mother.” 

Beatrice sat down on the sofa. “Thank you 
for the garden set,” she said politely. “Once I 
grew a strawberry plant in a tin can, but that’s 
all. I might possibly live on a farm when I 
grow up and then I can grow all kinds of 
things.” 

“Were you ever on a farm?” 

“No,” said Beatrice. “But there’s something 
in our school readers about them. It’s lucky you 
happened to give me a garden set. I’m really 
going to like that way of making money.” 
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LADIES’ HOME JOURN 


“Of making money?” 
Fleming, startled. 

“Sure,” said Beatrice. ““We’ve all been pitch 
ing in since mom’s been sick. Me and Bernie 
baby-sit whenever we can, but with my Christ 
mas present I can raise flowers and sell them, 

“That seems like a good business venture, 
observed Miss Fleming. 

““Next summer, I’ll bring you some. Free, 
volunteered Beatrice. 

“‘Where is your garden going to be?” askec 
Miss Fleming. 

“In our back yard. I guess there’s enougt 
room.” 

“Don’t forget to water every day, and te 
add fertilizer. Where’s the fertilizer?” de 
manded Miss Fleming, poking in the box. 

““Maybe it’s already mixed with the seedsi 
suggested Beatrice. 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” snapped Miss 
Fleming. “You have to add it yourself. Amy, 
get my purse.” 

As she hurried to obey, Amy could hea 
Miss Fleming’s voice continuing with ind 
structions. 

“Beatrice, go to a garden-supply house and 
tell them you want some dried ground cow 
manure. And don’t start working your 
ground when it’s too wet. It will be a tempta- 
tion, I know, but you never will get the clods 
broken up if you do; and besides, the seeds 
may rot.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Miss Fleming took three one-dollar bills 
from her wallet. “‘This is for fertilizer,” she 


repeated 


said firmly. ‘“‘And be sure you use it. Now 4 


what are you going to ask for?” 


“Dried ground cow manure,” said Beatrice 


carefully, and Miss Fleming nodded her’ 


approval. Amy realized that she was looking 
more like herself than she had all week. The 


old people downstairs were not the only ones / 


who had been roused by the young visitors. 


Amy returned to the sorority house a day 
ahead of the students. She felt it was only 
proper to do so. After all, there were things to 
be taken care of: meal planning for the first 
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day, grocery ordering, and dust which col- } . 


lected whether anyone was in a house or not. 


But she had scarcely removed her hat and | 


coat when Ida Rossman Kaufer walked in the 
front door. 


“Well, Mrs. Boody,” said Mrs. Kaufer, “I 


see that you’re on deck. This is the first year 


housemothers have had to come back early. 
We alums have always opened up the houses 


before. Of course I’m glad to do my share for | 


Mu Nu. I always have been. That’s why I’m so 
upset that the girls let me down.” 

“Let you down?” 

“Mrs. Boody, we’re eighth on the grade 
list!’ said Mrs. Kaufer tragically. “I can 
hardly hold up my head.” 

“Somebody has to be eighth,” said Amy. 

“But not Mu Nu,” said Mrs. Kaufer. She 
leaned forward on the sofa and took Amy’s 
hand in her own. “Mrs. Boody, you are my 
last hope. Iam appealing to you. You must be 
their constant reminder, their inspiration, their 
conscience. You, Mrs. Boody, must see that 
they bring up their grades.” 

“Me?” 

“They love you. They respect you. And I 
have confidence in you,” said Ida Rossman 
Kaufer. She arose from the sofa, gathered her 
mink coat about her, and with an encouraging 
smile took her departure. 


Any thought about it until she went to 
sleep that night; and the more she thought, the 
angrier she became. There wasn’t a group of 
smarter, harder-working girls in all the world 
than hers, and they were beautiful too. If they 
were eighth on the grade list, it was probably 
where they wanted to be. They weren’t show- 
offs, like some people. 

But the girls must be encouraged to show off 
sufficiently to prove that they could head the 
grade list if they wanted to. As soon as they 
returned tomorrow, she would explain the 
whole matter to them, and they would see that 
she was right. 

But, sweet and understanding and co-op- 
erative as her girls were, might they not feel 
that her suggestion verged just a little on 
criticism? It was all very well for her to say 
study hard and get top grades. Now, if she 





f were registered in a class she could, 
clear conscience, tell her girls, “Do as I 
yt as I say.” 
yughtfully she went for a catalogue and 
,chedule, her mind working busily. Three 
ir o'clock would be the best hour. In the 
ings she was much too busy to leave the 
, and at one o’clock there was often 
little chore which needed seeing to. A 
9’clock class would mean she wouldn’t be 
‘until five, which interfered with a tele- 
1 series she was following closely. She 
2d the schedule first to see what was avail- 
it three o’clock. 
e choice was rather limited. She couldn’t 
se something from one of the technical 
yls, Engineering, Medicine or Forestry. 
ad-year German was given, but she hadn’t 
first year. There was something called 
unced Humanities, and Anthropology II, 
of which seemed to have already been 
ed, and she didn’t feel that she could 
>in on the middle of something. The only 
bility listed at three o’clock was some- 
B entitled Commercial Law. 

































om her seat in the far end of the front 
yg Amy sat listening to Dr. Brumbaugh on 
subject of torts. From time to time he 
d upon members of the class, and it was a 
student indeed who could not come up 
rtly with an apt reply. 

The law of torts deals with the enforcement 
uties existing among members of society,” 
ronounced carefully. ““Conduct is tortious 
srtain elements are present ——”’ 

my found her mind wandering from Dr. 
mbaugh’s words to his person. He prob- 
+ had stomach trouble of some kind, she 
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Never marry a widow unless her 
first man was hanged. 
SCOTCH PROVERB 


Nes 
igh AY a a” A” A 
, a bided. He was a tall man, and awfully thin, 
1 he always seemed nervous and on edge 
out something. Amy had seen him smile 
ly acouple of times, and on neither occasion 
i fd it been a heart-warming smile which 
Iled up from within. People with upset 
ymachs weren’t generally happy. 

‘In the few remaining moments, I shall be 
id to hear from members of the class some 
amples of tortious conduct,” concluded 
c. Brumbaugh. He picked up the grade 
0k, his finger skimmed a row of names. 
Miss Boody? Miss Amy Boody?” 

“Here,” Amy said faintly. “And it’s Mrs. 
dody, Dr. Brumbaugh.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the professor 
iffly. “Mrs. Boody, will you give us an ex- 
nple of tortious conduct?” 
| “The young men in a fraternity house drop 
... faper bags filled with water on the heads of 
assers-by,”’ she said slowly, recalling an inci- 
ent at the Zeta house. “Of course that isn’t a 
‘rious tort, it’s just mischievous. But it’s 
rong, and a tort is an intentional wrong. And 
ropping bags of water on people’s heads is 
2rtainly intentional.” 

A current of suppressed laughter ran over 
ae classroom. Dr. Brumbaugh silenced it with 
quick glare, and regarded Amy with startled 
pproval. 

“You are exactly right, Mrs. Boody,” he 
greed. “Can you carry it a little further and 
yrove that such wanton disregard for the safety 
of others might well result in harm?” 

“Well, if the water landed on somebody who 
vas particularly susceptible to colds, and if 
hat person should take a bad cold and the 
sold went into pneumonia,” said Amy, re- 
membering Miss Fleming’s recent illness, “‘it 
night do that.” 

“Tt might indeed!” Dr. Brumbaugh was 
positively beaming. ‘““As many of you have 
heard, I have long deplored certain juvenile- 
behavior tendencies in some of our university 
students, tendencies which seem to be con- 
doned particularly by fraternal organizations. 
In a democratic state, such undemocratic in- 
stitutions ” He frowned and fell silent as 
the throaty signal of a protracted steam whistle 














penetrated the brick walls. “‘Class dismissed,” 
he said reluctantly. 

Chet Hubbard, who was also enrolled in 
Dr. Brumbaugh’s class, waited for Amy at the 
door. “Come on, Smacker,” he said, “I'll 
drive you home.” 

“Smacker?” repeated Amy vaguely. 

“Smacking up old Sourpuss the way you 
did,’ teased Chet. ‘“‘That’s his pet peeve, fra- 
ternities. I don’t know a better way to A the 
course than letting him know you’re on his 
side.” 

“But I’m not,” protested Amy quickly. 
“You know I’m not, Chet. I was just trying to 
think of a tort ie 





“Now this 
is coffee!" 


Chet grinned. “Don’t sweat it. Mother 
Boody, I love you anyway.” 

But Amy continued to think about it. Per- 
haps in her innocence, she had been disloyal to 
her girls and to her other friends among the 
fraternity students. Perhaps Dr. Brumbaugh 
was an enemy of the fraternity system, and did 
think that she had aligned herself with him. If 
that was true, she must lose no time in correct- 
ing his mistake. 

Much to Amy’s satisfaction, it hadn’t been 
necessary to lecture her girls upon improving 
their scholastic standing. They had been upset 
upon finding themselves in eighth place on the 
campus grade list, and had immediately inau- 


8 minutes. Time carefully. 
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gurated new rules in an attempt to improve 
the condition. Everyone who received below 
a B average reported nightly to a supervised 
study table held in the dining room, and Amy 
was pleased when they welcomed her to join 
the group. 

She arrived a little early and discovered 
Martha at the head of the table, already deep 
in her books. 

‘About Dr. Brumbaugh,” began Amy. “TI 
know you really didn’t want me to take his 
class, Martha. Was it because he’s against 
fraternities and sororities?” 

Martha grinned. ‘“‘He makes no bones about 
disliking the fraternity system. But that isn’t 
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CAUTION: Brewing too long makes coffee bitter. For weaker coffee, 
dilute after brewing according to above recipe. 


NOTE: If you use “‘instant,”’ vary the strength to suit your taste. 
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the reason I didn’t think you’d enjoy his class. 
He gets pretty sarcastic sometimes, and I 
didn’t want anything unpleasant to happen to 
you.” 

“Oh, I don’t think it will,’ said Amy 
quickly. “I don’t think he’s too well, poor 
man. He might even have an ulcer.” 

“Probably a whole stomachful of them,” 
agreed Martha unsympathetically. 


Everyone said that winter term was the 
slowest of all three, but it seemed to Amy that 
the weeks chased one another by with amazing 
rapidity. Overseeing the smooth running of the 
house and mothering her girls was really a full- 











time job without her class at the university. 
The girls worried that she was doing too much, 
but they found themselves seeking her out for 
comfort for anything from a sore throat to a 
broken romance. 

Life had never been so exciting to Amy. She 
was enjoying Commercial Law, although she 
did wish that Dr. Brumbaugh wouldn’t be 
quite so sarcastic and bitter in his comments. 
He had never singled her out as an object of 
ridicule, but almost every day someone was 
subjected to the lashing scorn of his tongue. 
Everyone but her seemed to be united so firmly 
in dislike against the professor that she 
couldn’t help feeling sorry for him. 





At the end of the first six weeks, mid-term 
grades were given out by professors to any 
student who wished to inquire about his stand- 
ing. Amy hadn’t known about it until she dis- 
covered Meredith and Tillie busily adding and 
dividing long lists of figures. 

“We're figuring mid-term house average, 
Mother Boody. Looks as if study table’s pay- 
ing off. We’ve come up.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” cried Amy. “But no 
one’s told me what my grade is.” 

“You'll have to ask,”’ said Meredith. “‘And 
with Dr. Brumbaugh, you'll probably have to 
pry it out of him. Does he know you’re a house- 
mother in a sorority, Mother Boody?” 
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LADIES' HOME JOUB csi © 
“Why, I don’t think so,” said Amy ir}) 41 
prise. “I can’t see what that would have jos’ 
with my grade, though.” fe 
“Maybe nothing,” Tillie said. “Jusify, «li 
same, I wouldn’t go out of my way to Ji 
tion it.” sis" 
When class was dismissed on Monday, }}ijs2it" 
remained in her seat. Two or three stug§h jc! 
were already standing at his desk, andj 4x0! 
Brumbaugh, grade book in hand, was regh ii 
ing each in turn with a frosty glance. Rey 
“No doubt you gentlemen have cor porsotl 
argue the grade you have received,” hejh.ys 
served coldly. “Let’s see, you are ——? Jf si! 
“Carstairs, sir. William Carstairs. I tho aon. Al 
I was B-ing this class. My first two tests Pow’ 
Bis +] goat 
“The result of your last test, Mr. Carstalrertit) 
said Dr. Brumbaugh, running his finger dij qos! 


the page, “‘was a D.” gt ie 
“Yes, sir,” said Carstairs. Amy could be, [11 
that he was a little resentful. “Are we goirly sy’! 
get those last test papers back?” dy S| 
“Possibly.” Dr. Brumbaugh  frow]p. ys 
“Next!” - 
“Mike McAllister, sir,” said the next “oh, st 


dent. “I got a D, and my fraternity brétibes ui 
say I have to raise it. Maybe some extra§ qa 
signments, or ———”” lly Sue 

“I do not accept extra assignments,” jj! 


Dr. Brumbaugh coldly. ‘Everyone in this res tet 
is required to do the same amount of wW§ seo) 
and no more. Next!” sr atthe 


“You've already answered my questio} + 
guess,” mumbled the third student. His ff, isnt 
like his companion’s, had grown scarlet vp | 
embarrassment. Amy wanted to call thf sq 
back and assure them that they were g hy 
boys, and that they mustn’t be upset by }, cone 
crisp rejection of a man with an u fy tp 
stomach. ay 
D.. Brumbaugh closed his grade book y Any 
a snap. Then he saw Amy still in her seat, «Jon 
the frown changed to a shy smile. Bite Fa 

“Ah, Mrs. Boody. Did you wish to see fp. ' 
about something?” for 

““My mid-term grade,” said Amy meekly, ah tow 
wondered if I was doing all right.” Bie had 


u 

“You have a B average, Mrs. Boody,” J ied 
approved. “I must admit it is not a very h’ Fy 
B, but a B it is.” been 


“Thank you,” Amy told him gratefu! 
“ nd had 
All these young people are so smart ne baby fo 
days, it’s hard to keep up with them.” 1. 





S : fesors 
“A few,” he granted her cautiously. “ Inde 
students nowdays don’t know what work | snittt 


ally is. Why, when I was an undergrac| a 
ate —— But of course that’s a long time a: s 
I’ve been teaching for almost forty years.”” yS 
“ eee : by Sun 
My goodness,” said Amy in respectful ¢| Bd 0 
. . V 
miration. She suddenly dared take up t nt 
; st 
problem of the two men who had just left. “I] 
Brumbaugh, do you really think it’s the fi Sim 
ternity’s fault that those two boys arel) i 
getting better grades?” | Med 
“It could be,” he answered, frownil] «, 
slightly. ‘To most fraternity members, the s unph 
cial side of school is far more important th‘ “hie 
the scholastic.” | wa 
“Oh, I don’t agree with you,” cried Am “4 
remembering the long hours over study t - 
ble. | 
“Are you a member of a sorority, Mi A. 
Boody?” demanded Dr. Brumbaugh with u a 
raised eyebrows. & 
“Oh, no. But I ——” 


“T didn’t think so,” he interrupted, smilin] a 
“T wouldn’t like you to think me prejudiced 4 
Mrs. Boody. It is true that I consider frd “af 
ternities undemocratic and too much cor} iy 
cerned with social matters, but I’m not reall] E 
against them. They aren’t important enoug}| ~~ 
to matter one way or another.” ft 

“And you don’t lower somebody’s grad| t 
just because he belongs to one?” - 

“Of course not,” said Dr. Brumbaug| . 
scornfully. ““What nonsense!” An 


Amy could hardly wait to get home to tel 
the girls that they were wrong about D 
Brumbaugh. Therefore she was more than : 
little disappointed when they refused to be 
lieve her. 

“What he says and what he does are tw 
enti ‘ely different things, Mother Boody,” saic 
Tillie. « 

“Don’t let him take you in,” urged Doris 
“Honestly, you can’t trust him.” 
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It’s wonderful that you’re getting a B, 

Hugh,” said Martha quickly. 

\fter she had gone, the little group in the 

sat looking at one another, shaking their 

ds. 

rIt’s just that she’s so good and kind, she 

iks everybody else is the same way. He’s 

her completely buffaloed,” said Doris. 

“It goes deeper than that.” Sally Sue blew 

a fingernail which she had freshly enameled. 

'e’s a man.” 

‘P Doris objected. “Why, she’s too old to think 

Sut men.” 

‘‘She’s a woman,” insisted Sally Sue. ““And 

vidow. And old Sourpuss must be about the 

me age.” 

) “I don’t believe it,” said Martha shortly. 
'verybody isn’t like you, Sally Sue.” 

“I’m glad they aren’t,” agreed Sally Sue. “I 

n’t like too much competition. But just the 

e, I’m probably right.” 

“What'll we do?” Kitty asked. “What if 

Ily Sue is right? We can’t have Mother 

body going for that knucklehead, and maybe 

en marrying him.” 

“Oh, she wouldn’t!” 

She couldn't.” 

“The only cure for a man is another man,” 

ally Sue assured them wisely. ““We’ll just have 

» find a few more her age, and see that she 

heets them.” 

| “We could have a Favorite Professors Din- 

er at the house,” suggested Tillie. 

| “I don’t have anyone among the teachers 

ho isn’t married,” said Doris, “except for Mr. 

hirdhill in Lit, and he can’t be over thirty.” 

“Too young,” rejected 


insisted Meredith. 


ments," 
one In thi 
WOunt of 


‘He some in the Forestry — a 
nd Engineering depart- 
nents.” 


Dt seat 


‘}mitted to eat. 

Fay remembered that her aunt had once 
been under a doctor’s care for such an ailment, 
and had subsisted entirely on canned, strained 
baby food. Naturally the other favorite pro- 


In desperation, Amy telephoned Mrs. John- 
‘son at the manor, and Mrs. Johnson was breath- 
vii lessly delighted to be of assistance. She 
promised to have a complete menu prepared 
by Sunday, one which would be wholesome 
and nourishing and acceptable to the palates 
and stomachs of everyone concerned. 

When Amy arrived at the manor for her 
/ semimonthly call from Henry and Muriel, she 
“ found Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Christy and Miss 
| McBee eagerly awaiting her in the living room. 
“Ive got it,” cried Mrs Johnson, tri- 
/ umphantly waving a sheet of writing paper. 
+ “Just wait till you hear. phe poor man hasn’t 
got a chance.” 

“Just look at her,’ sighed Mrs. Christy. “I 
can smell the orange blossoms already.” 


Any stared at them in startled embarrass- 
ment. ‘But you’re wrong,” she cried, finding 
her voice at last. “I haven’t any interest in Dr. 
| Brumbaugh except as a teacher. And he hasn’t 
any in me either.” 

“He will have,” promised Mrs. Johnson, 
“after he’s had his dinner. Listen to this. Lean 
roast beef. And mind that his serving’s really 
lean, Amy. Mashed potatoes, and gravy to 
pass at the table. Gravy’s for the other folks. 
He won’t take any, because it’s not allowed. 
The same with a relish plate. Nobody will no- 
tice that he passes that by. Then ——” 

“You've got to believe me,” interrupted 
Amy. “I wouldn’t even ask him at all except 
)@ it’s a special dinner for favorite professors.” 

*‘He sounds like a splendid man,” said Miss 
McBee. “Amy, I think you should take 
him.” 

““Of course she should,”’ agreed Mrs. John- 
@ son. “Anybody can get used to an ulcer. Shall 
we go on with the menu?” 


Amy was a little nervous about extending 
the invitation to Dr. Brumbaugh. What if he 


ally Sue. “There ought to — oR 


Remember to live, and 
dare to be happy. GOETHE 


thought, as did Mrs. Christy, Mrs. Johnson 
and Miss McBee, that she had matrimonial 
designs on him? She remained after class and 
went up to his desk only after the last few stu- 
dents had passed through the doorway. 

“Dr. Brumbaugh, I wonder if you’d care to 
come to dinner Wednesday night? I’d like to 
have you get acquainted with my girls.” 

To her surprise, a surge of color began to 
darken his sallow face. “I am free on Wednes- 
day,” he admitted slowly. He took a long 
breath before continuing. “Mrs. Boody, I 
want you to know that I’ve taught for almost 
forty years and this is the first time that I’ve 
been invited into one of my students’ homes 
for a meal.” 


M, gracious!” exclaimed Amy ina shocked 
voice. ““Miss McBee said it was going out of 
style to ask the teacher for dinner, but I didn’t 
really believe her. Anyway, my girls do it ev- 
ery year.” 

“I am sure they are a great credit to their 
mother,” said Dr. Brumbaugh gallantly. 

“Oh, they aren’t really my daughters,” ex- 
plained Amy quickly. “I’m just their house- 
mother.” 

“Their housemother!”’ repeated Dr. Brum- 
baugh. 

“For the Mu Nu Chis. I probably should 
have explained that this is a special dinner for 
favorite professors.” 

“T have just remembered,” began Dr. Brum- 
baugh in an embarrassed tone, “I may have 
been wrong about my Wednesday evening. It 
may not be free after all.” 

“Oh, Dr. Brumbaugh,” 

ae cried Amy in alarm, “‘I’d be 

; so disappointed if you can’t 
come.” 

“You would?” Dr. Brum- 
baugh’s voice was heavy 

: with startled surprise. He 

ws regarded her searchingly, 

then seemed to make up 

his mind. “I accept your invitation to dinner, 
Mrs. Boody,”’ he said formally. 

Amy saw nothing out of the way in the tense 
excitement which took over the house as the 
appointed hour for the Favorite Professors 
Dinner grew near. Her girls were always stirred 
up by forthcoming festivities. It was a little 
strange, however, how everyone seemed espe- 
cially concerned about Amy herself. Almost 
every one of the girls inquired solicitously 
about what dress she was going to wear. 

Marge rushed back to the house between 
classes in the morning and did Amy’s hair up 
in pin curls. “I'll comb it,” she promised, “‘and 
put a lot of spray on it so it won’t blow.” 

**How would you like me to give you a man- 
icure while you’re drying?” asked Shelley. 

“Tf you think you can manage while I hold a 
book,” said Amy doubtfully. “I’m going to 
have to do my Commercial Law. | didn’t fin- 
ish the assignment last night.” 

So Amy sat with her head under the drier 
hood while Shelley worked on her nails. Her 
face was very thoughtful as she read the same 
paragraph over and over. For the first time 
since she had embarked on the course of study, 
she had come up against something she 
couldn’t quite understand, at least not in its 
application to her own life. 

She meant to stop a moment after class to 
remind Dr. Brumbaugh that they were expect- 
ing him at six, and to ask him about that per- 
plexing paragraph in the text, but she had no 
opportunity—he dashed out of the room ahead 
of everyone. 

At a quarter to six everyone in the Mu Nu 
Chi house was ready to receive guests. In the 
kitchen, vegetables were keeping hot on the 
steam table while Katie sliced the roast and 
Clarissa made gravy. The houseboys were fill- 
ing water glasses in the dining room, and all 
the girls were waiting with Amy in the living 
room. Judy, who was on door duty, appeared 
from the hallway with a dignified, white-haired 
gentleman, and Meredith and Amy stepped 
forward to greet him. 

**Mother Boody, may I present Dr. Crook- 
shank?” said Judy eagerly. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Boody, Miss Miller,” 
said Dr. Crookshank in a hearty booming 
voice. “This is a pleasure. Faculty members 
from the School of Mines don’t often get in- 
vited inside sorority houses.” 


“We’re so glad to welcome you,” said 
Amy. 

The next arrival was Professor Alberts, from 
Forestry. After that, Dr. Davis and Dr. Par- 
sons, both from Engineering, arrived together, 
and were closely followed by Major Bilder- 
back, from ROTC. Then Dr. Brumbaugh, his 
face slightly flushed but set in lines of resolute 
determination, stepped through the hallway. 
Amy excused herself from Major Bilderback 
and hurried forward to greet him. 

“Dr. Brumbaugh, I’m so glad you could 


come. This is Meredith Miller, our president.” 


“Have I had you in one of my Economics 


classes, Miss Miller? Your face is familiar.” 
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“Tm afraid not,” said Meredith. “I took my 
Econ with Mr. Bacon. Perhaps you’ve seen me 
in the library. I work there two nights a week.” 

“You work in the library?” said Dr. Brum- 
baugh in a startled tone. 

Amy escorted him around the room, intro- 
ducing him to everyone in turn. She was proud 
of her girls. They all looked so pretty in their 
Sunday wool and silk dresses, and their man- 
ners were so Sunday-correct too. Dr. Brum- 
baugh’s own manner was quite restrained, 
and it seemed to her that he was alert, as 
though he might be expecting something to 
happen. Probably he was hoping that dinner 
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¢ when the gong announced that it 
Jne to go into the next room. 

Jother Boody, Dr. Crookshank is go- 
} take you in to dinner,” announced 
with. 

y, who had expected to sit beside Dr. 
baugh, was a bit startled. Dr. Brum- 
} was even more so. The stoic mask 
jified reserve dissolved, and she had 
ipression that there was real panic in 
es. Then Sally Sue and Martha stepped 
‘either side of him, and once more his 
tenance was set in lines of steely reso- 
. Why, he’s actually afraid of my girls, 
told herself in amazement. 

near as she could tell, everything ran 
very smoothly. The food was hot and 
. Dr. Crookshank on one side of her, 
ajor Bilderback on the other, both 
30 more than once. Amy, busy keeping 
e on Dr. Brumbaugh far down the 
, perceived that he was talking with 
xirls on either side of him. She wasn’t 


igh to impress anyone. She was aston- 
d, however, to observe that it was Sally 
who seemed to absorb most of the 
fessor’s attention. 

ifter the baked custard, the girls sang 
heir Favorite Professors, and Amy was 
ehted to see Dr. Brumbaugh join in the 
Jause after each song. 

Vhen they finally left the dining room, 
redith drew her to one side. “How did 
like Major Bilderback?” 

Why, he seemed very pleasant,” an- 
red Amy in some surprise. “And Dr. 
yokshank was too.” 

BP You haven't had a chance to talk to the 

) engineers, have you? Engineers are 
®posed to be fascinating people.” 

The professors began looking around for 
‘ir hats and coats shortly before seven- 
irty. By ones and twos they expressed 
Lir gratitude for a pleasant evening and 
Ipped out the front door into a rain- 
bnched night. 

Professor Brumbaugh was the last to go. 


hd thank you for everything.” 

It was a pleasure, Miss Henderson.” 
le regarded her sympathetically. “I can’t 
: arantee that anything will come up soon. 
e waiting lists are very long. But such 


bition as yours and your father’s is sure 


Since he was her particular guest, Amy 
alked with him to the door alone. 

| “Mrs. Boody, this has been an eye opener 
yr me,” said Dr. Brumbaugh, wringing 
ler hand. ““My mind has been changed 
bout several matters tonight.” 

/ “You mean about sororities?” 

“Tet us say about certain standards 
vhich I thought they maintained,” he 
|mended. “The financial standing of those 
vho belong, for instance.” 





O: course.’ She smiled happily. ““Why, 
Martha Foster, who sat next to you at din- 
ner, has practically paid her whole way 
through college. She’s not the only one.” 

“T am aware of that now,” he admitted, 
rakine his head. ‘‘My heart goes out to 
poor Miss Henderson. I didn’t understand 
hat employment she had secured to keep 
erself going, but it must be considerable. 
She tells me that every minute of her day 
and evening hours is tightly scheduled.” 

“Oh, it is,” agreed Amy weakly, remem- 
bering more than one occasion when Sally 
Sue had only barely managed to return 
from one date in time to keep a second. 

“But her father insists that she graduate, 
which is certainly commendable ambition 
on the part of a handy man.” 

**A handy man?” 

*‘He’s a restaurant worker,’ 
Dr. Brumbaugh kindly. 

Amy waved Dr. Brumbaugh good-by 
and closed the door, her eyes searching for 
Sally Sue, who had opportunely vanished 
somewhere. The rascal! What would Dr. 
Brumbaugh think if he knew that the res- 


. 


explained 


taurant in question was the largest in its city, 
and that Sally Sue’s father was its owner? 


On Friday, Amy lingered to ask Dr. Brum- 
baugh about that confusing paragraph in the 
text which had not as yet been explained to her 
satisfaction. 

“Ah, Mrs. Boody,” he began warmly, “I 
want to thank you for a delicious meal, and for 
a truly eye-opening experience. How is little 
Miss Henderson?” 

“She’s just fine,” said Amy. “And I’m glad 
you liked the dinner. Dr. Brumbaugh, there’s 


something in the book I don’t quite under- 
stand.” 

“T will be glad to explain it to you fully,” 
said the professor. “But I wonder if it would 
not be possible to do so over a little refresh- 
ment?” 

He escorted her to the faculty tearoom, and 
seated her at a small table in a corner. 

““Now, about your question,” he began when 
the waitress had gone for their order. 

“It’s about dower and courtesy,” she said 
hesitantly. ““About a widow’s being entitled to 
a share of her husband’s estate whether he 
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leaves a will or not. I don’t think it works out 
in real life the way the book says.” 

“Dower and courtesy are quite generally 
controlled by state statute,” said Dr. Brum- 
baugh. “You are speaking from your own ex- 
perience as a widow, Mrs. Boody?” 

““No. No, about a friend of mine. Oh, she’s 
being taken care of financially. Her son pays 
all her bills. But there wasn’t any dower, so I 
thought if the book was wrong about that ee 

“If she’s from this state, there wouldn’t be 
a dower,” interrupted Dr. Brumbaugh. “‘We 
have the community-property law in this state. 
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All property acquired after marriage becomes 
the joint property of husband and wife.” 

“Oh.” Amy smiled. She had wondered about 
those dower rights the book talked about— 
Henry Junior had certainly said nothing about 
them. But since the state had a community- 
property law, and since Henry had owned the 
pickle factory before they were married, that 
wouldn’t apply either. Not that she had covy- 
eted any part of it, but it would be nice not to 
be dependent on Henry Junior. 

“It’s not quite so rainy,’ Dr. Brumbaugh 
observed, glancing up nervously. 

Amy came to with a start. The poor man. 
He was embarrassed again. ““Tell me about 


yourself, Dr. Brumbaugh,” she urged. ““Were 
you a student here once?” 

He was a little slow at first to get started, 
but Amy was experienced in drawing people 
out. Dr. Brumbaugh needed only a few prob- 
ing wheres and whats, and an interested ex- 
pression, and he was off. 

No, he hadn’t been a student on this cam- 
pus. He was from a small college in the East. 
He had worked his way through, taken six 
years instead of the usual four. Later he had 
managed to secure his master’s and later his 
doctorate in a larger, more celebrated univer- 
sity, buc that entailed slow, hard work too. 
There had been no time for social affairs, 
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hardly time to make friends with his constantly 
changing classmates and colleagues. 

“So you see, Mrs. Boody,” he finished 
gravely, “why I was so surprised about your 
asking me to dinner. It’s the first time it ever 
happened.” 

“Oh, Dr. Brumbaugh.” She hoped that she 
wouldn’t break down in tears. She had never 
heard of anything so sad in all her life. 

“Of course, as a faculty member, I am duly 
issued an invitation to every large reception. 
But that is hardly the same thing as a smaller, 
informal gathering among friends.” 

“Maybe it’s because you don’t entertain 
them,” she suggested wisely. “If you want an 
invitation, you’ve got to give one.” 

“But I live in a furnished room,” he pro- 
tested. ““How could I possibly entertain?” 

“You're entertaining me right now,” she 
told him. 

“So I am,” he agreed in a wondering tone. 

“There must be things you could take your 
friends to,”’ she insisted. 

“‘There’s a concert next week,” remembered 
Dr. Brumbaugh thoughtfully. “I could buy 
tickets and ask Dr. Cook and his wife. He’s in 
Political Science.” 

“Do! Amy beamed. “And take them to 
dinner first.” 

“TI wonder’—Dr. Brumbaugh hesitated— 
“if I could impose on you to be one of the 
party, Mrs. Boody?” 


The restaurant dinner for four, followed by 
the concert, was a success. Amy exerted her- 
self to keep the conversation rolling whenever 
Dr. Brumbaugh gave evidence of falling into 
one of his usual silences. The Cooks recipro- 
cated by asking Amy and 
Dr. Brumbaugh to dinner 
with another faculty cou- 
ple, who, when they re- 
turned the Cooks’ invita- 
tion, asked Amy and Dr. 
Brumbaugh also. 


ia 


The love of 


ery? vee . selves. 
It’s getting so every time 
we walk into the living room 
there sits old Sourpuss wait- = = 8 


ing to take Mother Boody 
out somewhere,” complained Kitty. 

““Chet Hubbard says he hasn’t taken a dig 
at the fraternity system for weeks,” Doris said, 
“‘and he actually cracked a couple of jokes in 
class.” 

“You can thank me for that,” said Sally 
Sue loftily. “I showed him that there was un- 
suspected treasure in the sororities.” 

“Yeah, and if you hadn’t dreamed up a 
Favorite Professors Dinner, they’d never have 
got so chummy in the first place.” 

“It should have worked,” insisted Sally Sue 
stubbornly. ““There were five other men, all 
shapes and sizes.” 

“And she had to pick Dr. Brumbaugh,” 
said Doris mournfully. ‘When we come back 
from spring vacation week after next, they'll 
probably announce their engagement.” 

“Don’t even think such a thing,”’ cried Tillie, 
leaning across the settee and pounding her 
vigorously. 

Doris pounded back, and the laughing 
skirmish was broken off only when they heard 
their housemother’s voice calling from up- 
stairs: “Girls! Are you down there?” 

“Yes, Mother Boody. Come.on down,” 
they called. 

“And are you all. . . fully clothed?” 

“Yes, Mother Boody. We’re decent.” 


They stood up politely as Mother Boody 
and Dr. Brumbaugh reached the bottom of 
the stairs, their eyes critically noting the pink- 
ness in their housemother’s cheeks and the 
happy sparkle in her eyes. Dr. Brumbaugh 
was smiling too. 

“IT have good news for you, Miss Hender- 
son,” he began. “Good news. I didn’t even 
tell Mrs. Boody first. I want it to be a surprise 
for both of you.” He came and stood in front 
of Sally Sue, who stared up at him blankly. 
““Miss Henderson, I went to the head of the 
department,’ he began proudly. “Because of 
your commendatory ambition and great finan- 
cial need, you will be permitted to grade pa- 
pers next term. The pay is eighty-five cents an 
hour.” 

“My great financial need,” repeated Sally 
Sue vaguely. “Eighty-five cents an hour?” 
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“TI wanted you to know before you y 
home,” said Dr. Brumbaugh. “‘It will be 
couragement for your father as he goes at 
his duties as handy man in the restau 
where he works.” 

“Oh!” Understanding grew in Sally § 
blue eyes. Quickly she glanced at Mot 
Boody, whose face had assumed an express 
of apprehension. ““That’s very sweet of y 
Dr. Brumbaugh,” she said carefully. “Jus; 
the moment I don’t need a job, but there 
girl in the house who does. Would it be 
right if we let her take the job?” 

Dr. Brumbaugh frowned. “‘No, it wouldn’ 

“But, Roger,” began Mother Boody, an¢ 
the use of his Christian name all three g 
turned toward her sharply, “if Sally § 
doesn’t need the job right now, and some ot 
deserving girl does ——” ' 


I. that case, I’ve gone out of my way 
nothing,” he said a little huffily. “You should 
have told me you wanted to correct pape 
Miss Henderson.” 

“I didn’t,” objected Sally Sue. ‘You te 
me.” 

“You see, Roger,” said Mother Boo 
gently, “Sally Sue doesn’t need a job. Her 
ther pays all her expenses.” 

**As a handy man?” 

“That’s part of what he does,” explaincg 
Sally Sue. ““But you see, he owns the restal 
rant.” 

Dr. Brumbaugh’s face grew very red. “Y 
lied to me. You deliberately lied, and mae 
fun of me behind my back. You caused me 


a complete fool of myself.” n 
“That’s quite enough, D! 
ie [= Brumbaugh,” said Moth; 
: Boody. “I will not listen {) 
my girls’ being called Ha: 
and people who deliberate} 
make fools out of othe 
folks. And you can jusijs 
flunk me on yesterday’) 
final in Commercial Lavi! 


liberty is the 


= = if you want to. Good after 
noon, sir.” 
Dr. Brumbaugh blinked a few times ir 


astonishment, turned on his heel and stompee 
out of the basement. . 
“I’m sorry, Mother Boody,” said Sally Sue 
after a moment. “I didn’t tell him anything 
that wasn’t true, but he did get a different] 
impression.” 
“Tt’s all right, dear.” Mother Boody leaned! 
over and patted Sally Sue’s hand. ‘“He’s agi 
cantankerous old man. But he can’t talk about} 
one of my girls the way he did.” 


“It’s just a lovers’ tiff,’ decided Mrs. Christy. # 
“Tt will all come out in the wash. See if it 
doesn’t.” 

Amy sighed. She didn’t like to think of Dr. 
Brumbaugh. He had been good company and | 
they had shared many pleasant evenings to- | 
gether, but she could get along very well | 
without him, thank you. He had absolutely no 
business calling Sally Sue a liar. Naturally, she 
had to admit that the poor man had gone out # 
of his way to find a job for her, and no doubt ¥ 
it was embarrassing to return to the head of | 
the department and admit he had been mis- 
taken. It was naughty of Sally Sue to let him 
think such a thing in the first place, but she | 
hadn’t meant any real harm. 

“‘Let’s see that scrapbook again,” said Miss 
McBee, adjusting her glasses and holding out 
her hand. “‘I declare, it makes me homesick for 
my own days at normal school.” 

Amy smiled and *anded over the green 
leather volume, half filled with snapshots, all 
neatly titled in white ink. Her girls had given it 
to her on Valentine’s Day, a complete record 
to date of her life at the Mu Nu Chi house. She 
was glad she had remembered to bring it with 
her to the manor. She couldn’t imagine any- 
thing which could have given these three old 
ladies more pleasure. 

“I do wish,” sighed Mrs. Christy after a 
moment, “that they had put in a picture of-the 
fraternity house across the street.” 

Mrs. Johnson sniffed. ““Don’t be silly. Why 
should they put in a picture of their enemies’ 
house?” 

“I don’t think the feeling is quite so strong 
as it was,’ admitted Amy. ‘““Chet Hubbard’s 


belo "e Doris home three times that I know of, 


1", d pring the final week Kirk came over to 
head / Fay’s notes from a class they had 
the pe 


*Ad of course there’s Shelley and Wilbur,” 
vin Sy : hristy reminded them quickly. 
eed i h n the page,” ordered Miss McBee. 
ing looked at this one long enough.” 

‘Tilly were so happily engrossed in the con- 


cin Yof the scrapbook that none of them 
by Wd the approaching swish of taffeta. 
oul 31 afternoon, ladies. Looking at pictures?” 
» "Mis McBee closed the scrapbook with a 
‘is fonding pop, placing both hands upon the 
Bon protectingly. “Good afternoon, Mrs. 


really looks like spring today, doesn’t 
“Phid Amy. She couldn’t help feeling sorry 
. Frisby, even though she wasn’t really 
1 to her. 

deed it does,” agreed Mrs. Frisby quickly. 
a day to make a body feel like taking a 
I guess that’s what Mr. Johnson had in 
I saw him step outside about twenty 
es ago. Did you know he was taking a 

Mrs. Johnson?” 
ery sensible of him, I’m sure,” said Mrs. 
son. But she looked a little uneasy. Far 
)being in good health, Mr. Johnson should 
le taking walks by himself, but he was for- 
F wandering away and having to be brought 
Nd 
the reg 
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ell, I guess I’d better be going,” an- 
ced Mrs. Frisby. “I just had to run down 
alk to Miss Whitney for a minute. Miss 
ing, next door to me, had her record 
ron loud way past nine-thirty last night.” 
oodness!” exclaimed Amy, starting up in 
. “I promised Miss Fleming I'd go fora 
Wei ride with her this afternoon. She'll be 
‘\olfing for me.” 
|staf/Soing somewhere in particular?” inquired 
diff. Frisby, her eyes bright with interest. 
iin Ve’re just driving out in the country,” Amy 
/ lained. ‘Shall I take the scrapbook up- 
an i 2? 
ili We'll look at it some more if it’s all right,”’ 
il Liided Mrs. Christy. ‘Don’t you worry about 
dilifiVe realize how personal it is, and we won’t 
anybody else see it.”” 
mk Ms Amy left, Mrs. Frisby was still standing 
ome, her eyes fastened curiously on the green 
her book in Miss McBee’s lap. 
ly 
\ihidMiss Fleming was waiting in her hat and 
left, and amazingly enough she didn’t say a 
'd about Amy’s being a little late. As soon 
anchey left the city limits and began driving 
¢\ #ween farmlands, flocks of sheep dotted the 
bogtures on either side of the road. Spring had 
id the country before it had reached the 
, and its magic had touched the fields with 
is\freen so vivid that it seemed unreal. 
ifi‘My,” said Amy happily, “I’d forgotten it 
fs so nice to get out in the spring.” 
Dl*You like the country?” Miss Fleming 
igoked at her sharply. 
(of “Of course. I was raised in it.” 
elf “So was I.” 
«pI didn’t know that. You never said so 
ef fore.” a 
whI never said a lot of things,’ said Miss 
bifeming flatly. ““That’s where we’re going to- 
ay, Amy. To my grandmother’s farm.” 
-! There was something in her tone which sug- 
njsted that Miss Fleming wouldn’t welcome 
| rther questions, so Amy asked none. 
| Suddenly Miss Fleming announced, “That’s 
sfie line of my grandmother’s farm.” 
(| “It’s a nice new fence,” admired Amy. 
| “I had Mr. Butterworth put it in last sum- 
er,” confided Miss Fleming. “He runs the 
| firm for me.” 
| “What do you raise?” asked Amy, trying to 
agine Miss Fleming as a farmer. 
“We have a good-sized dairy herd. We grow 
r own feed. And we’re setting out filberts.” 
e turned off the highway onto a graveled 
lrive. Before them stood a new ranch-type 
armhouse, with freshly dug flower beds all 
ound it and a huge, well-kept barn behind. 
“Mr. Butterworth lives there.”” Miss Flem- 
ng slowed down briefly to let a large collie 
nove reluctantly out of the way of the car. 
They were now following a narrow, old- 
ashioned farm road which led up a little slope 
bf ground. On its crest, Amy could see a clus- 
er of buildings—a white house, a barn and 


red," 
and m 
sed 
and 


two or three small unidentified structures. The 
house, when they reached it, was a two-story 
frame building adorned with gingerbread trim- 
mings and shutters. A wide porch ran three 
quarters of the way around the house. 

“This is just as it used to be when I was a 
little girl.” Miss Fleming smiled fondly. “Come 
on in.” 

Amy followed her into an old-fashioned 
parlor. Everything was as it should be, from 
themarble-toppedcenter tableholding a stereo- 
scope slide and a plush-covered Bible to the 
Brussels carpet covered with red roses on the 
floor. There were six straight, uncomfortable 
parlor chairs, and a matching settee. There 


was a gigantic sea shell in one corner, and a 
hair wreath on the wall. 

“Miss Fleming!’’ gasped Amy in amaze- 
ment. 

“Like it?” beamed Miss Fleming proudly. 

“T should say so,” agreed Amy. “I can just 
see you as a child, looking at those slides. 
Goodness, I haven’t looked through a stereo- 
scope for years. And listening to the sea shell!” 

“And sleeping in the feather beds.” Miss 
Fleming smiled. ““And walking out to the or- 
chard for an apple. I still do that, although I 
don’t try sliding down the hay any more.” 

“You mean youcome out here often?” asked 
Amy. 







give her the best 


her favorite seamless nylons in a glittering foil gift box 


“Of course I come here often. You didn’t 
really think I went to Zanzibar or the Riviera, 
did you?” asked Miss Fleming scornfully. 
“Do you remember that little girl at the Christ- 
mas party? Beatrice Alderman? Well, I brought 
her out here one day. And she was beside her- 
self. Of course she wants kittens and chickens 
and ducks to play with, but we can borrow 
them from Mr. Butterworth for the summer, 
and use his sheep and cows and horses too.” 

“Miss Fleming! You can’t mean—surely 
you aren’t thinking of adopting Beatrice Al- 
derman?” 

“Certainly not,” said Miss Fleming sharply. 
“I’m going to open grandmother’s farm to 
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regular or stretch sheers with no seams to worry about 


fashion’s smartest colors, prices to suit every gift list 
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children who’ve never seen one. There’s room 
upstairs for them to sleep, and we'll hire a 
cook—a good, old-fashioned farm cook who 
believes in oatmeal and ham and eggs and 
maybe pie for breakfast. We'll have about six 
children at a time, and they’ll stay two weeks 
at a stretch. And Ill be grandmother. And 
you, Amy, will be housemother, because 
you’ve had lots of experience.” 

‘““Miss Fleming!” 

“Well, why not?’ Miss Fleming frowned 
crossly. ‘““They’ll close up the sorority house 
and you'll be out of a job until fall. You cer- 
tainly don’t want to sit around three months 
with the vegetables.” 

‘“Miss Fleming, they're not vegetables,” 
protested Amy. “They’re good people. They 
were awfully kind when you were ill. They 
were really concerned about you.” 

“Tush!”? denied Miss Fleming forcefully. 
“They were concerned, all right. They thought 
that at last they might have a chance to pry 
into my personal affairs.” 

“Oh, Miss Fleming!’’ Amy was actually a 
little exasperated with her friend. ““You’re be- 
ing a little silly, aren’t you?” 

“Silly!” cried Miss Fleming angrily. ““You 
think I’m silly, do you? All right, listen. I never 
thought I’d tell this to anyone in my life, but 
you're such a gullible, trusting little fool, it’s 
my duty to save you if I can. I was married 
once. It was a big wedding, a society wedding. 
It was in all the papers, because my father was 
a wealthy man, and I was one of the season’s 
debutantes. I married a very charming man. 
Oh, he was a charmer, let me tell you. I wasn’t 
the first he’d charmed either. We’d hardly got 
back from our honeymoon when his first wife 
appeared on the scene. He hadn’t bothered to 
divorce her. She was still married to him—by 
another name, of course, but it was the same 
man. She didn’t want money. It wasn’t that. 
She went straight to the newspapers with her 
proof, and they printed it. With more pictures.” 

“Oh, Miss Fleming!’ gasped Amy in horror. 

“So that’s why no one is ever going to have 
anything to talk about again,” finished Miss 
Fleming grimly. ““And if you'll take my word 
for it, Amy, you'll keep your private affairs to 
yourself too.” 

“All right,” Amy agreed gently. “Although 
there’s really nothing about my job which 
could possibly get me into trouble.” 

“And how about being housemother here 
for my grandchildren next summer?” 

“Of course. I never meant not to. You just 
sort of took me by surprise, that’s all.” 

“Good.”’ Miss Fleming looked around the 
old-fashioned parlor as though she could al- 
ready picture it filled with children. “I'll have 
my lawyer make the arrangements, and if any- 
body has to talk to somebody in charge, they 
can talk to you as housemother. My name 
won't have to appear in it at all.” 


Be wit be summer before we know it,” said 
Amy one evening when Martha and Jon had 
insisted that she come with them to the In- 
and-Out for a cup of coffee. She rolled down 
the window and sniffed at the air which smelled 
of wet blossoms. 

“Spring term’s the shortest of all,’ Martha 
told her. 

“IT ought to have enrolled for another class,” 
said Amy. “But there wasn’t really the need 
for it. We’re up to fifth place on the grade list.” 

““Mother Boody,”’ exclaimed Martha suspi- 
ciously, “just why did you take that class?” 

“Ida Rossman Kaufer said it was up to me 
to do something about improving grades,” 
explained Amy. “I thought it might be en- 
couraging if I had to study too.” 

“Mother Boody, you're the greatest!” said 
Jon after a moment. “Not many people bother 
about encouragement nowadays.” 

“Now, Jon,” objected Martha quickly, 
“you promised to forget about Swanson’s 
Pickles.” 

“What about Swanson’s Pickles?’ cried 
Amy in surprise. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Martha in an exas- 
perated tone. “They turned him down when 
he asked for a job today, and he’s taking it 
much too seriously.” 

‘““Maybe there weren’t any jobs open,” 
gested Amy. 

“They’ve been expanding this past year,” 
Jon said. “Building onto their plant, adding 


sug- 


new machinery, enlarging their facilities. They 
have to put on more men, and I’d have taken 
anything just to get started. All I ask is a 
chance.” 

“Did you talk with Mr. Swanson himself”. ” 

“Yes. I don’t mind so much being turned 
down. It was the way he did it.” 

“T see,” said Amy sadly. 

They changed the subject, but Amy could 
not dismiss the matter from her mind. She 
knew exactly how Henry Junior must have be- 
haved. Hadn’t he done the same thing to her a 
hundred times? She used to live in constant 
dread of him, and of his father before him. It 
was only in the last few months that she had 
managed to overcome a little of her tongue- 
tied awe whenever she encountered Henry 
Junior. 

She wished she could tell Jon that Henry 
Swanson was what her girls would call a 
stuffed shirt, and simple enough to be duped 
by an old woman. But of course she couldn’t 
tell Jon that without giving herself away, and 
she wasn’t quite brave enough for that. The 
only thing left was to speak up for Jon. She 
tried it the following Sunday. 

“T understand that you are enlarging the 
plant, Henry,” she began. 

Henry sat up stiffly in his chair, and his 
heavy eyebrows gathered together in one 
straight and bristling line. “Who told you 
that?” 

Amy hesitated. ‘‘I don’t believe I could say. 
I just heard it somewhere. Is it important?” 

“Of course not,’ denied Henry instantly. 
“IT suppose one of these old men around here 
read about it in the papers.” 

“Well, are you?” insisted Amy. 

“Yes. We have to keep up with the times. 
It’s been a great expense too. A great drain.” 
Henry frowned. ‘You have no idea, living as 


you do in this luxury with all your bills paid 
for you, what building costs are these days.” 

“But if you are forced to expand, it means 
you'll be hiring more people, won’t you? You 
see, I have a young friend. He’s a friend of a 
friend of mine, really. He'll be graduating 
from the university in Food Technology, and 
pickles would have something to do with that, 
wouldn’t it? He seems to be a very bright 
young man and hard-working, and I thought 
if you were hiring new people ——” 

“Utterly out of the question” interrupted 
Henry. ‘And quite frankly, mother, I am sur- 
prised at you, attempting to interfere in some- 
thing you know nothing about.” 

Amy sighed gently. She should have known 
it would turn out like this. 

After they had gone, Amy went downstairs. 
Usually she enjoyed her Sunday afternoons at 
the manor, but this one was disappointing. 
Mrs. Christy and Miss Fleming were both out 
for the day, and Mrs. Johnson was confined to 
her room with one of her attacks, so only 
Miss McBee was available. 

They had arranged to meet in the smaller 
living room, and as Amy reached the doorway 
she met Mrs. Frisby coming out. 

“Oh, good afternoon, Mrs. Swanson,” said 
Mrs. Frisby, darting quick glances in every 
direction. ‘I didn’t know you were back to- 
day. Planning to be with us long?” 

‘I’m just here for an hour or so.” 

“T see,” said Mrs. Frisby, and there was in 
her tone an underlying note of satisfaction, as 
though she hadn’t really expected Amy to 
stay very long and would have been disap- 
pointed if she had. 

The encounter left Amy feeling a little dis- 
turbed. Mrs. Frisby hadn’t done or said any- 
thing out of the way, and to tell the truth that 
was probably what was wrong. She had al- 


NEXT MONTH 


SHOULD I CHANGE MY HABITS 
JUST TO PLEASE MY HUSBAND? 


Does your husband think you use too much make-up, eat or drink or 
smoke too much, talk too long on the telephone, dress too conspicu- 
ously? Does what you consider just pleasant social behavior seem like 
flirting to him? Everyone understands the marital problems when 
husband and wife differ markedly in age, religion, race or education. 


Differences in standards of conduct are 


Dr. Clifford 


more subtle. 


Adams offers counsel in “Making Marriage Work.” 


“BILL! HE—HE WENT OFF 


WITH A MAN DOWN IN THE PARK!”’ 
She was young and reasonably pretty. She had a risingly successful 
husband whom she adored. She had her seven-year-old son who was a 
miracle all in himself. Carol Cleaves accepted these blessings as her 
natural right until that day—that horrible day meant to be such a 
happy one, that day when suddenly, terrifyingly, the little boy was 


gone. Charles Henry’s novel, 


“The Hostage,” is published here, con- 


densed, prior to its appearance in book form. 


SHE’S 61 AND A SLENDER 130 POUNDS STRONG 
Florence Ballou Edwards, former 180-pound owner of the Silver 
Dollar Hotel, Virginia City, Nevada, weighs 130 pounds now and 
feels much more secure with a waistline than she ever did with a pea- 


nut-butter sandwich. Katherine Hillyer and Katharine Best’s 


“Mrs. 


Edwards is Her Old Sylph Again” tells how she did it without losing 


an ounce of her vigorous personality. Sample menus included. 


10 WAYS TO MAKE A FORTUNE 


One way is to be Lucille Ball and Desi Arnaz. But there are others! 
Evenin these days of heavy taxes, a few dozen businessmen have become 
that old-fashioned thing, a multimillionaire. Like the one who bought 


his first boat for $26 when nine years old and is now 


“Tanker King of 


America,” worth $250,000,000. Or the sewing-machine salesman w hose 
business, thirteen years later, ¢rosses 50 Taare Read allabouthow they 


did it, directions included, in Vance Packard’s 


“The New Fortunes.” 


DRESS-UP FOOD AT GINGHAM PRICES 


Dinner-party food need not be complicated or expensive. Do you 
want a delicious menu to cheer the heart of any thrifty hostess? It has 
everything: heartiness to please the men; color, artful seasonings and 
subtle nuances of flavor to fascinate the women. Recipes given. 


Also, helpful advice from Dr. Spock on what to do about the neighbor- 
hood bully (“There’s a Mean C shild i in Every Block”); inspiring pages 


of fashion news; stories; poems; 


many other features 


“Can This Marriage Be Saved?” and 
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ways been so curious about other peo 
affairs, so determined to know what was 
on. Well, perhaps Mrs. Frisby, too, was I 
lowing in the spring. 

Miss McBee was aione in the room 4q 
waiting on the sofa in the far corner. Amy 
almost reached the sofa before she notic 
that Miss McBee was sound asleep. Her e 
were closed, her mouth was slightly open, 
her hands were lying on her lap. On the oj 
end of the sofa lay Amy’s scrapbook, the 
which gave a pictorial record of her lif 
housemother. 

Mrs. Frisby’s smug smile of satisfaction 
clear enough now. No wonder she 
made any probing overtures to find out wk 
Amy had been. She knew. While Miss Me 
slumbered peacefully, Mrs. Frisby had st 
ied the pages of the scrapbook and everyth 
had been explained to her in pictures. 


S once term sped along. Amy had her han 
full every day, and in the evenings she was j 
as busy. Some of the friends she had 1 
through Dr. Brumbaugh invited her to sm 
gatherings, and she accepted, wonderi 
she would encounter her former profess 
Whether he had been invited or not she hi 
no way of knowing, but if he had been he ce 
tainly hadn’t accepted. There were social a 
fairs for the housemothers, too, and anoth 
house dance to chaperon, and picnics, 
Friday-night movies with her girls, and cor 
certs. Amy was very busy and very happy. — 

They were all at dinner one night when t 
girl assigned to telephone duty came to Ami 
chair. ‘“You’re wanted on the phone, Moth 
Boody. It’s a Mrs. Johnson. She says it’s 
matter of life or death.” 

Amy started in alarm, and when she stall 
up her legs were trembling so they wou! 
hardly carry her to the phone booth. 

“Amy? Is that you? My dear, you must b 
calm. You mustn’t let down.” Mrs. Johnson: 
voice over the phone was almost incoheren) 
““How she found out I don’t know, but hel 
is on the way. Mrs. Christy and Miss Mc Be 
just left with Miss Fleming. She’s driving 
them in her car. They'll stand by you. They] 
be there when he gets there, unless he’s ther 
already. Is he?” 

“Is who here? What are you talking abou! 
Mrs. Johnson?” 

“Your stepson, that’s who’s coming,’ 
gasped Mrs. Johnson, “He was here looking 
for you just before dinner. Mrs. Frisby hap 
pened to be in the office, and came out with 
the whole story about you being a house 
mother. How she found out I can’t imagine, 
but —— 

““Never mind,” interrupted Amy quickly, 

“‘He probably had to know sometime.” 

‘““Miss Whitney said she’d never seen a man} 
so angry. She said she was actually afraid o} 
what he might do.” 

“Td better hang up now,’ Amy told her. 
“Tll have to tell my girls. I wouldn’t want: 
Henry to tell them.” 

The houseboys had just finished serving the! i 
last of the dessert when she returned to the } 
dining room. 

“Girls,” she began, looking from face to 
face, begging for their understanding, “I have | 
a confession to make. I guess you could say | 
that I’m here under what Dr. Brumbaugh | 
would call misrepresentation. You see, my | 
name isn’t Boody at all. It’s Swanson. Mrs. | 
Henry Swanson.” 

After Amy finished her story everyone sat 
in a great, stunned silence. Then to her sur- 
prise, one by one they began to laugh. Far 
from being outraged, they considered the 
affair a great joke. 

It was difficult to convince them that the | 
matter had its serious side. Not only was there | 
Henry to consider, but there was also Dean 
Brown, who would not be apt to think it so | 
funny. 

“We'll just have to take one thing at a 
time,”’ decided Meredith. “If Henry’s on his 
way here, we'll settle him first.” 

They were waiting for Henry now, and 
though the girls were obviously looking:for- 
ward to his arrival, Amy was dreading it more 
every second. 

The doorbell rang, and everyone grew 
tensely alert. But when Sharon returned from 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 112 
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“If you've ever made fruitcake the long, drawn- 
out old-fashioned way, you'll be pleased as punch 
with this new way of doing it. 


“You actually put in 21 quality fruitcake ingre- 
dients just by adding one package of Borden’s 
None Such Mince Meat. All the rich spices, many 
of the fruits you need come already mixed in this 
one taste-rich blend. What’s more, they’re in per- 
fect proportion—and they stay that way. 
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Pies, cookies, desserts—new in form and flavor, made 
with Borden’s None Such Mince Meat. 
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Quick, easy-to-make frostings, pie fillings, cookies, and 
candies. All made with magic Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Sweetened Condensed Milk. 


If it’s Borden’s, it’s got to be good! 


See Borden’s TV show “Fury” over NBC, 


Leo ! Two colorful recipe booklets...just fill in coupon 


\GIC FRUITCAKE READY FOR THE OVEN 


“Then —for even quicker mixing—you use Borden’s 

Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk. Pure, 
sweetened condensed milk blends instantly with 
the other ingredients. And it’s double-rich. 


“Do try this new wonder fruitcake today. And 
remember, it’s a perfect gift—keeps its flavor and 
freshness no matter how far you send it! Better 
clip the recipe below—dollars to doughnuts you'll 
be making it often!” 


MAGIC FRUITCAKE 
(Makes a 9x4x3-inch loaf cake; 
2 Ib. 5 02.) 
sa 1 9-0z. package Borden’s 
None Such Mince Meat 
Tf cup water (or 12 cup Ready-to-use 
None Such Mince Meat without water) 
1 cup walnut meats, coarsely chopped 
1 cup (8 oz.) mixed candied fruit, 
coarsely chopped 
114, cups (15-0z. can) Eagle Brand 
Sweetened Condensed Milk 
1 egg, beaten 34, cup flour 
1/, teaspoon baking soda 





1. Break mince meat into small pieces 

and put in 2-quart saucepan. 

2. Add water. Place over heat and stir 

until lumps are thoroughly broken. Boil 
briskly one minute, stirring constantly. 
Remove from heat and cool. 

3. Add nuts, candied fruit, Eagle Brand 
Sweetened Condensed Milk and egg; 
blend well. Stir in flour and baking 
soda, until just blended. 7 
4. Pour mixture into 9x4x3-inch loaf 
pan which has been greased, waxed- 
paper lined and greased again. 

5. Bake in a moderate oven (350°F.)* 

1 hour and 30 minutes, or until center 
springs back when lightly touched with 
finger, and top is golden brown. 


*Tf a glass-type baking dish is used, reduce oven 
heat to 325° F, 
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BORDEN’S, Dept. LHJ 128 — 
P. O. Box 157, New York 46, N. Y. 


Please send me the following two free booklets: 
21 Borden’s None Such Mince Meat Recipes 
70 Magic Recipes made with Borden’s 

Eagle Brand 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 110 
answering it, she was followed, not by Henry 
but by what seemed to be the entire member- 
ship of the Zeta house. 

“Doris called and told us what was going 
on,’ announced Chet Hubbard. ‘‘We’ve two 
members of the football varsity, and if you 
say the word they’Il heave him out in the street.” 

“Oh, no,” objected Amy quickly. “We 
don’t want any violence.” 

‘‘Just the same,”’ insisted Doris stubbornly, 
“it won’t hurt to have the fellows here.” 

**Maybe he’s not coming tonight after all,” 
began someone, and at that very moment the 
doorbell rang again. 


eames 


A moment later Henry Junior, accompanied 
by Muriel, came through the archway. Amy 
stood up, and so did all the Mu Nu Chis and 
Zetas. Both Henry and Muriel seemed a little 
disconcerted. 

“Good evening, mother.” Henry frowned. 
““We'd like to talk to you alone, please.” 

Amy gulped. Then she felt someone pinch 
her arm and remembered that her girls had 
made previous plans in case Henry suggested 
this. ‘Anything you wish to say to me can be 
said in front of my friends, Henry,” she re- 
peated her rehearsed speech weakly. 

Everyone sat down, creating almost as 
much commotion as they had done in rising. 
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Henry and Muriel finally accepted chairs by 
the piano. 

“TI am very shocked and surprised to learn 
of this deceit, mother,” began Henry delib- 
erately. “I hi 

He was interrupted by the ringing of the 
doorbell, and voices from the hall. “Has he 
come yet? Are we too late? Where’s Amy?” 
A moment later Miss Fleming, Mrs. Christy 
and Miss McBee appeared in the doorway, 
and once again there was the great surge of 
rising. 

“These are my friends,” called Amy gladly. 
“Miss Fleming, Mrs. Christy and Miss Mc- 
Bee. You may have met my stepson and his 





another Mayflower customer reports: 
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wife, and these are my girls, and the Zeta 
from across the street.” 

“Well,” beamed Mrs. Christy, slipping he 
hand into the arm of Wilbur Hall, who hap 
pened to be standing next the archway, 
just bet I can guess who you are. You’ 
Wilbur Hall, who plays basketball.” 

“Now, young man,” said Miss Fleming 
briskly assuming command, and taking up_ 
position in front of Henry, “you know al 
about it. What do you propose to do?” 

“Just who do you think you are, speakin 
to my husband that way?” demanded Muriel 
suddenly spurred to anger. ““My husband j 
Henry Swanson of Swanson’s Pickles, In: 
corporated.” 

“And I am Miss Violet Fleming!” 

“Whom nobody has ever heard of, 
shrugged Muriel. 

Miss Fleming turned livid. Her jaw tremble 
with words which filled her mouth, but anger) 
kept them back. Surprisingly, Miss McBe 
stepped into the breach. 

“Perhaps you have never heard of Miss 
Violet Fleming, young woman, but you mus| 
have heard of the Hempstead family. There is, ee ve 
a street in this city named for them, a buildigg#yn i 
called after them, and Peter Hempstead is thes}! 
president of one of our larger banks. Youjei 
may have heard of them.” 

Miss Fleming shot her a glance of unadul- 
terated astonishment. Obviously she had nos»! 
idea that Miss McBee had any inkling of her ap 
connection with the Hempsteads. Test 

In the meantime, Henry had recovered yy 
from his own surprise. “I can really see nowbrin: 00 
occasion for any of this,” he said stiffly. “The }4i 
matter at hand concerns only my stepmother §iu:h: 
and myself. I would appreciate being allowed Juinw 
to speak with her alone.” oe over 

No one moved, and once more the doorbell Bey 
rang. Then, unannounced, Dr. Brumbaugh fx ' 
strode through the archway. Spots of red jy 1 
glowed on his sallow cheeks, his iron-gray #isio 
hair was ruffled by the wind, for he had for- }-¥u \ 
gotten to put on a hat, and he had neglected jij\iis 
to button his suit jacket. me Whe 

“Amy!”’ he thundered. “You must hire a (y— 
reputable attorney at once. This man is cheat-— | AAs 
ing you. You have the law on your side.” 

“Why, Roger!” exclaimed Amy in sur- }\j 
prise. 

“A Mrs. Jones, or Johnson, or somebody, 
phoned me,” continued Dr. 
sternly. “Are you Mrs. Henry Swanson, 
Senior, Amy?” 
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Any nodded miserably. Poor Dr. Brum- 
baugh. People were always concealing part of 
the truth from him. 

“And you were forced by lack of funds to — 
go into the world to make a living for your- 
self?” continued Dr. Brumbaugh in the same 
clarion tones. 

*“Now just a minute,” interrupted Henry. 
“IT don’t know who you are, and I don’t care. 
My stepmother is amply provided for. She 
has an apartment in Pine Crest Manor, and if 
you think that doesn’t cost a pretty penny ——”’ 

“Have you ever been given an accounting 
of your late husband’s estate, Amy?’ de- 
manded Dr. Brumbaugh, ignoring Henry 
completely. ““Were you ever consulted in any 
way about the business itself?” 

“Oh, no,” said Amy. “Henry takes care of 
all that.” 

“‘Ah-ha,” gloated Dr. Brumbaugh. “You 
weren’t even told that fifty per cent of that 
business undoubtedly belonged to you under 
the community-property law of this state, were 
you?” 

“But he had the pickle factory before we 
were married, ” gasped Amy. “And the book 
said —— 

“It has increased in value since your mar- 
riage,” insisted Dr. Brumbaugh. “Even now I 
understand there is a building program going 
on. A reputable attorney would be most inter- 
ested in the ramifications of this case. ’m sure 
of that.” 

‘““Now see here,” said Henry angrily. “If 
you think for one minute that everything i isn at 
legal 

“I’m sure it is legal,” said Dr. Brumbaugh 
coldly, regarding him for the first time. “But 
I am also sure that your stepmother could 
rightfully assume half management if she 
chooses.” 





dnd | : ; 
‘She knows nothing about the business,” 


b:ted Henry. 

fe’s right about that,” agreed Amy. “I 
ait know anything about it, but I have a 
jig friend who does. If Henry could just 
yhim a good job and give him a chance to 
itarted ——” 

kenry shrugged. “That can probably be ar- 
Jed if it really makes a difference to you, 
er.” 

Dh, thank you, Henry,” cried Amy 
kly. 

Now about her continuing on here,” de- 
ided Miss Fleming..‘‘Are you going to be 
'y about that?” 

aturally I have no control over what 
does,” admitted Henry haughtily. ““My 
concern is to see that she is well provided 
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he room rang with the cheers and whistles 
e assembled Mu Nu Chis and Zetas. Amy 
ed from one face to another, her heart 
»bbing with happiness. In the midst of the 
ult, Henry and Muriel took their depar- 
t, and Amy didn’t realize until much later 
it they were gone. She was relieved when 
jron assured her that she personally had 
: ited them to come again at any time they 
ed to. 

W Don’t go yet,” Amy whispered to her 
‘Winds from the manor and Dr. Brumbaugh. 
thal et’s go into my sitting room. I’ll make us 
‘S0\a cup of coffee.” 

he sitting room was small and cozy, and 
“Oy were forced to sit rather close together, 
) “ming one group. 
\. 1 declare,” sighed Mrs. Christy, “I haven’t 
‘NOME such a nice time for years and years. Do 
‘lu know, Amy, those nice boys said I could 
_ me over any time and make them cookies 
‘OME way you do?” 
Th“They were a united front.” Dr. Brum- 
‘ugh nodded thoughtfully. “The young 
Mi@hies too.” 
WiYou were fine, Dr. Brumbaugh. Fine,” 
ssid Miss Fleming vigorously. “If I’d had any 
2a what that man was trying to do to 
hire my ——” She paused and looked piercingly 
‘hell Miss McBee. “How long have you known 
lat I’m related to the Hempsteads?” 
Miss McBee shrugged. “Long before I ever 
et you. I used to have Peter Hempstead in 
\uMhool in the fourth grade. I’ve followed his 
Bireer in the papers. They write things up 
Wwilretty full when anybody’s as important as 
© Hempsteads.” 
' “You never mentioned this to me before,” 
hid Miss Fleming. 
| “I never mentioned it to anybody,”’ said 
Aiss McBee tartly. 
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y | es are always greener in the next 
t yard. 


f 
| The ordinary toothpick has advanced 

the cocktail party to a further pinnacle of 
success, for now a woman can get rid of 
most anything by rolling and fastening it 
to a stick. 


Small girl: “Those clouds look as if 
they’d been fluffed up by the drier.” 


A local doctor wonders what kind of 
accidents kept them busy at the hospital 
on the weekend before the power mower 
was invented. 


Neighbor, back from a trip across the 
country: “If the regular highway signs 
were as easy to follow as those on de- 
tours, no tourist ever would lose his 
route.” 





“I owe you and this sorority an apology, 
Amy,” said Dr. Brumbaugh. “I said some 
things which were quite unforgivable, and if 
you could appoint a time when I could make 
it before the membership ——” 

“Don’t, Roger,” said Amy quickly. “It 
would just open an old sore. We’d rather for- 
get the whole thing and call it a draw.” 

“Very well.’ The relief in his tone was very 
obvious. ‘Perhaps we can continue the rest 
of the term as we did last. I must confess 
that I have missed your company very much, 
Amy.” 

“If ’'m still here,” sighed Amy. 

“Why not?” Four pairs of eyes were 
turned on her in alarm. 

“Those letters of reference,” she reminded 
Miss Fleming. ““One of them was signed by 
me.” 

“Pll write you another,” offered Mrs. 
Christy quickly. 

“So will I,’ said Miss McBee. 

“And we can explain it was just a little 
joke,”’ added Mrs. Christy. 

“Dean Brown has about as much sense of 
humor as a—a clam.”’ Dr. Brumbaugh shook 
his head doubtfully. ‘I’m afraid she will be 
outraged. Perhaps it would be better to say 
nothing to her about it.” 

“But Roger, that isn’t the whole truth,” pro- 
tested Amy. 

He smiled shyly. “I have decided that there 
are occasions when a half-truth is in order,” 
he told her. 

“There’s always Peter Hempstead,” said 
Miss McBee shrewdly. “‘Isn’t he on the board 
or something?” 


H. probably is,”’ said Miss Fleming. “He 
has his finger in every pie in town.” She re- 
garded Miss McBee with evident respect. 
“You know, you’re quite smart, as well as be- 
ing able to hold your tongue.” 

Miss McBee did not deny it. 

“TI suppose you wouldn’t be interested in a 
summer teaching job, tutoring a few young- 
sters who seem to be behind in certain sub- 
jects, principally English.” 

“Wouldn’t I?” cried Miss McBee, and her 
old eyes glistened behind their glasses. 

At nine-thirty the three ladies reluctantly 
returned to the manor, and Dr. Brumbaugh, 
too, prepared to take his departure. 

“You're sure you don’t want me to apolo- 
gize to Sally Sue?” he asked again, his hand 
on the doorknob. 

“Sally Sue has forgotten the whole thing. So 
has everyone else,” Amy assured him. ““We’re 
turning over a brand-new leaf, if only Dean 
Brown will let us.” 





By Marcelene Cox 


Sign in a local barbershop: 


Notice to Mothers 


You cut off his curls, 
then bring him in; we'll 
have the courage to finish 
the trim. 


Families are divided into two kinds: 
those who surreptitiously read one an- 
other’s mail; and those who, if a letter 
lay open before them magnified ten 
times, would avert their gaze. 


Children, pets and birds in the nest 
Know with food the world is blessed. 


If men continue to tie aprons around 
their waists, we may expect someday to 
hear a new wife brag, “I don’t want to 
hurt your feelings, honey, but you're 
not the cook my father was.” 





*“Ah, Dean Brown,” he repeated. For a mo- 
ment he said nothing, and when he began to 
speak it was with a hesitance very alien to his 
usual manner. ““There is another way to get 
around Dean Brown, Amy.” 

“Another way, Roger? What’s that?” 

“You could change your name again. 
Legally, of course. To—to Brumbaugh. I 
would like it very much, Amy.” «4 

For a moment she was left without words. 
For the third time in her life a man was pro- 
posing matrimony to her. 

“Roger, I—I don’t know what to say. 
There’re my girls—and I have so many plans, 
summer plans. Things like that.” 


“Do you have to say anythi._ right now?” 
he asked humbly. ““Couldn’t you just think it 
over? Take all the time you need.” 

“Of course I'll think it over,’ she promised. 

She was filled with perplexity. Life was just 
one series of decisions after another. As soon 
as one problem was solved, another presented 
itself, and you never knew when you were 
doing the right thing. Well, at least there was 
plenty to do while she thought about it. Here 
were all those coffee cups to be washed. Some- 
one had scattered a few cooky crumbs, and 
Miss Fleming’s ash tray was overflowing. She 
smiled and went happily to work setting 
things to rights. END 
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he mere fact that we crave 
immortality does not prove it.” 
But a distinguished churchman 
who confidently expects to go on living 
after death tells why he believes 


we are immortal. 


f a man die, shall he live again? The question 

was asked centuries ago by the author of Job. 
It is asked today. It will be asked tomorrow. At 
the beginning of my ministry there were times 
when I wondered, perhaps doubted. When I 
thought of the relative size of the earth in the 
universe and tried to comprehend the statements 
of the astronomers who talked in terms of light- 
years and of incredible distances, who pushed 
out beyond our own sun and the solar system to 
suns we have never seen, I asked myself, “Can it 
be true that the Eternal is really concerned about 
each tiny being called man? Is it really true that 
the Lord is my shepherd, that I shall dwell in the 
house of the Lord forever?” 

I little realized then that I was trying to com- 
pare what cannot be compared. I know little 
about heat and light and the constitution of mat- 
ter. I use such terms as “electrons” and speak of 
“atomic energy.” These are commonplaces of 
current conversation, easily repeated, but under- 
stood by a few. For me there is a fundamental 
difference between matter and mind. There is 
little point in discussing the weight of the earth 
or attempts to measure the speed with which this 
planet rotates upon its axis when we are talking 
about personality. We cannot add pounds and 
yards. Nor can we equate stars and souls. Stars 
there are, and infinite distances, but what have 
these to do with the human soul, with per- 
sonality? 

There is no affirmation in the creed that I re- 
peat with greater assurance today than that of 
the climaxing declaration: “‘I believe in. . . the 
life everlasting.”” Man is immortal. 

During World War II, I flew over the Anzio 
beachhead. I looked down upon that costly bit 
of sand. It made me think of a face that has suf- 
fered smallpox. Later when the forces moved to 
the north I walked over these sands with my 
younger son. He said, “Dad, I will take you to 
my foxhole.” I replied, ““Nonsense, you cannot 
find a foxhole upon a beachhead like this.”” He 
said quietly, “If you had been here for three and 
a half months you could find it.”” We did. Then 
after we had taken a few pictures he said, “I 
want you to come with me to the cemetery.” 

It is nearby at a place called Nettuno. Nine 
thousand five hundred crosses are there. He took 
me to one cross and said, ““Dad, would you read 
a prayer here?” I said, ‘““Why here?” Pointing to 
the cross, he answered, ““That’s Danner. He was 
right beside me when he got it just as we came 
ashore.”” They were with the first outfits ashore 
and so I read a prayer. The chief chaplain of the 
Mediterranean Theater, who was accompany- 
ing me, said, “Bishop, would you read a prayer 
here?” I looked. It was not a cross; it was a Star 
of David. I knelt and read the little metal tag. I 
shall never forget that boy’s name: “Louis 
Diamond, Brooklyn, New York.” It seemed to 
me fitting to read the Twenty-third Psalm. 

Whether it comes in the moment of battle or 
after three score years and ten, death comes. It 
comes for all. Is this the end? We may wonder 
“for whom the bell tolls.” but we know it tolls 
for all, rich and poor, wise and foolish, strong 
and weak. 

The Christian tells us “Death is swallowed up 
in victory.” He asks “Where, O death, is thy 
sting? Where, O grave, is thy victory?” He hears 
our Lord speak: “Let not your heart be trou- 
bled, neither let it be afraid.” 

Is all this but wishful thinking? We must ad- 
mit, of course, that we deal here with faith. “TI 
believe in . . . the life everlasting.”” There are 
some who hold that there is evidence that will 
stand up under scientific inquiry, evidence that 
demonstrates life beyond the grave. A dear per- 
sonal friend of scientific and critical mind, a man 
trained in engineering, tells me that he is com- 
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pletely convinced. A distinguished businessman 
of Jewish faith, extraordinarily able in financial 
matters, has reached the same conclusion. I have 
looked through some of the books that recount 
research in the realm of the psychical. I have sat 
in a séance and have noted the messages received. 
I have been impressed by the insignificant and 
almost irrelevant nature of the messages. Surely 
beings to whom the future life is known would 
have something more significant to communicate 
than meaningless little repetitions of some hap- 
pening of years ago. 

I do not speak dogmatically, but I must con- 
fess to a certain degree of agnosticism when I 
read the reports that come from the spiritualists 
or even from the Society for Psychical Research. 
I simply do not know. My trust is not based 
upon evidence. I hope that evidence, convincing 
and thus inspiring, may come. It may be here, 
but so far I have not seen it. 

Nonetheless, I do believe in immortality. I 
cannot rest in the self-defeating conclusion that 
the human mind, the highest expression of crea- 
tivity, is snuffed out by a physical change called 
death. It is to make the work of the Eternal 
meaningless. 

Is a flaming mind like that of Einstein or 
Shakespeare or Churchill, like that of St. Thomas 
Aquinas or Wesley, or a burning heart like that 
of St. Francis or Livingstone, to be quenched? 
We pinch the wick of a candle and light is gone. 
Is that it? The mere fact that we crave immortal- 
ity does not prove it, I know. But to question the 
intelligence of the Supreme Intelligence—and to 
me it is to question if we see such intelligence 
acting like an artist who after painting a master- 
piece calmly gouges the canvas or scrapes off 
the paint—is a matter of concern. It would ap- 
pear reasonable to assume that the creativity 
that manifests itself in the powers of the mind, 
the outreaches of the soul, would carry on at 
least to conserve the creation for its further de- 
velopment. 

The wisest of men, the minds that have thought 
most deeply not only in theology but in physics 
and chemistry, in astronomy and biology, have 
held this faith. Perhaps they were mistaken. This 
may be all, a few brief years of struggle and of 
sorrow, of achievement or of failure, recogni- 
tion or rejection, then aymoment—the heart 
stops, a bullet penetrates ‘12 brain, the body is 
crushed in an accident. That is all! I do not be- 
lieve it. There are those who turn to the physical 
law of the conservation of energy and reason 
from that to the conservation of personality. 
These are all analogies, more or less impressive. 

I have always felt inadequate when I have 
entered a home to which death has preceded me. 
Words say so little. Consolation cannot be ex- 
pressed, at least not by me. I sat one day beside 
a great pianist. I had known her for years. She 
had played concertos with the great symphony 
orchestras. | had not known that cancer had 
come and was utterly unprepared for the change 
the months had wrought. The once vibrant per- 
sonality was broken; agony had written its ter- 
rifying message upon her face. I wanted to say 
the right word. I could not find it. It hurts me 
to this hour; but to have spoken of death or of 
life, even to have repeated the great affirmations, 
simply would not do. 

I faced it again in Italy. It was during the war. 
Word was brought to me when in Naples that a 
boy was in the stockade nearby. He belonged to 
my church. He had been gambling. The stakes 
were but five dollars. He thought he saw his 
opponent reach for a weapon. They had had a 
few drinks. He pulled a pistol and fired. The 
court-martial had found him guilty of murder 
and had sentenced him to die. Trained to kill, he 
had perhaps killed before—but that was in 
battle. Now he must pay with his life. He had 
heard I was in Naples and asked me to come. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 129 
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With S.0.S 
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What’s stopping you?” she asked calmly. 
Cartwright himself. He seems to favor 
e Electric.” 

If you don’t get it, things’Il work out. They 
ays have.” 

*That’s true,” he said wearily. She went 
sr and put her hands on his shoulders. He 
‘hed up to hold her fingers and I folded 
ntl _, like an Arab. But I kept on remem- 
‘ing how she looked then. In a faded wool 
‘ssing gown, her eyes like blue stars. 

_got up early the morning before The Day. 
ad thawed and frozen in the night, and the 
‘dboard wreaths I’d painted were stuck to 
windows. I clambered up a ladder with my 
t hope—a silver spray with pine cones that 
d cost me a week’s allowance at Gertrude’s 
fte Shoppe—and stole a quick look at the 
paulin covering the Cartwright roof. Sally’d 
ted they were going to unveil something 
‘lossal at dusk, just before the judges drove 
ound. ‘““My daddy’s been up there every 
ht with a crew of carpenters. Mummy says 
*s awfully keen to win.” 

I banged the hammer viciously and hit my 
yger. I was sucking it thoughtfully when a 
vice drifted from below. 

“Your podden, please. This is the Christmas 
yuse, yes?” 

I blinked down at the largest hunk of male 
id ever seen. He was holding a slip of paper, 
's black eyes gleaming, his dark hair rumpled. 
e reminded me of Marlon Brando with ear 
vuffs. 

“It is loffly. Very chic.” His gaze embraced 
1e decorations and me. “Congratulations, 
lomber Seventy-seven.” 
Our house number. The 
aper in his hand. I swayed 
n the ladder, gasping at 
sill’s guest I'd forgotten. 
}omehow I was stumbling 
hrough the front door, 
ading this enormous crea- 
jure to the fragrance of 
joffee. 
| “Bill’s mother. A_ plaz- 
sure—here!” He laid a huge 
and on his heart and made a funny bow. 
Mother stiffened at the stove and dad put 
own his paper. “The name,” said our guest 
with dignity, “is Peter Rodowiczk. Hongarian. 
hite. Twenty-one. Like I tell Immigration.” 
Mother rose to the occasion, avoiding dad’s 
dangerously bright eyes. “‘How do you like it 
ere, Mr.—er—Rodo——” 

He flashed a smile like a light. “Call me 
‘Pete. Less trawble. Canada I loff. College I 
loff. Also international air law, my spashulty.” 

“Also football, wrestling and hockey. The 
guy’s a natural.” Bill bounced into the kitchen. 
| I sagged down on a chair. So this was 
Rodowiczk, the college hero Bill’d been ray- 
ing about all year. Here, in our kitchen! I lost 
myself in a beautiful dream. Mother shattered 
‘it, turning with a worried expression. 

“What about the trees Elizabeth? They’re 
probably all picked over by now.” 

“Tl find one,” I said meekly. 

“Me too!” Pete uncoiled his great length 
from the pancakes. ‘‘This I want. Eating, dac- 
| orations, bringing home the tree. A real Cana- 
| dian Christmas!” 

“What about your own people?” I asked. 


promises. 


H. stared at me, the light gone from him. 
“All dead. Only my uncle in Wcst Germany 
left. No one else.” 

I think we were all aware then of a lot we’d 
| forgotten. I was a baby and Bill was a mere 
child when dad served in the navy. He never 
talked much about it, and it all seemed as an- 
| cient as Waterloo until now. Pete’s booming 
laugh broke the tension as he scooped me up 
on his arm. 

“And now—hats, coats, ear muffins. We go 
to bring home the Yuletide, yes?” 

“Yes,” I said happily and departed in his 
elephantine grasp. 

We walked through diamond-studded snow 
and houses sparkling pink and white and tur- 
quoise in a world of hoarfrost. When we got 
to the shopping center, Pete dove into a cut- 
down forest and emerged with a giant tree, 
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Happiness lies in the con- 
sciousness we have of it, 
and by no means in the 
way the future keeps its 
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MAS HOUSE 
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like a caveman dragging his mate. ‘“We break 
off the top,”’ he said cheerfully. There was a 
splintering of wood and the trunk snapped in 
his hands. I heard someone gasp beside me 
and, naturally, there was Sally Cartwright. 

“Who is he?” 

“Peter Rodowiczk,” I said, courteous but 
distant. “College, you know. He’s spending 
Christmas with us.” 


He: mouth sagged under a snappy hat. She 
looked pretty sharp, especially with her new 
fur jacket that used to be Mrs. Cartwright’s 
coat. I had a moment of doubt, then caught 
sight of myself in a shop window. I didn’t look 
too bad myself in coat and slacks. Sort of the 
sporty type. 

“Would you care to meet him?” I asked 
sweetly. 

Would she? She fell all over him and he 
brushed her off like a fly. We went home trail- 
ing clouds of glory and an outsize tree. To 
make it perfect, big white flakes began to drift 
down as we turned into Glen Road. Peter—I 
called him Peter now, more Continental— 
grinned down at me, his eyes crinkling. 

“You are a very loffly girl, Elizabet. Also 
locky. Nice home, wanderful parents ——” 

Something wistful crept into him and he 
turned so I wouldn’t notice. But I couldn’t see 
anything but that pine spray that had cost five 
dollars in the Gifte Shoppe, and the measly 
sewing basket I’d bought for mother. As if 
those pine cones were more important! 

“The Christmas house!” announced Peter, 
and suddenly the gimcrackery faded, the peel- 
ing paint vanished. All I 
could think of was how 
many times I’d trailed up 
this path, coming home to 
light and comfort and love. 
It was the craziest sensation, 
but fora moment this house 
was Christmas. More than 
the Cartwrights’ Colonial; 
more than all the ranch 
houses and all the salt- 
boxes in Elmview. 

I was quiet all through lunch. Pete had 
started a chain reaction, this mad but loffable 
giant with his cheerful, lonely smile. I kept on 
thinking of what he’d said about a real Cana- 
dian Christmas, and of mother and dad who’d 
given me one every year since I was born. Talk 
about selling your birthright for a mess of 
house decorations! 

I slipped away after the dishes. Gertrude’s 
Gifte Shoppe was a madhouse and the girl 
who'd served me didn’t want to give me a re- 
fund on the pine spray. In sheer desperation, I 
asked for Gertrude. Then this little round man 
sprang from nowhere. 

“I’m Gertrude,” he said tersely. ““What’s 
wrong here?” 

So I told him. About how I didn’t think 
house decorations were so vital and how I 
wanted a gift for an older woman. With lots of 
glamour to it. I guess I told him more than I 
intended, because he went to all kinds of trou- 
ble shaking his head. I was just about to give 
up when he bobbed out of the showcase with a 


GEORGE SAND 





simply super bottle, all sparkly and full of gold 
in the light. 

“It’s called ‘Devastation.’ ”’ He took out the 
glass crown and waved it under my nose. 
“What do you think of it?” 

I didn’t think at all. I just sniffed, floating on 
heavenly music and a sequin-spangled cloud. 

“Seven dollars with tax,” he was saying, and 
my heart stood still. 

“T only have five-fifty,”” I said dully. 

Gertrude sort of drooped, then smiled the 
most wonderful smile. “I’ll wrap it myself,’’ he 
announced. “I’m a sucker for Christmas.” 


The tree was up when I went downstairs. 
Bill and Pete came in and we trimmed it to- 
gether. It looked divine with all the old orna- 
ments I dug out of the Christmas trunk and 
some new ones added. When Pete hung the 
last glittering icicle and reached up to put the 
angel on top, I wanted to hug myself. Only he 
hugged me instead, and the next thing I knew 
Bill had turned on the record player and I was 





caught up in a rock, rattle and roll that left me 
gasping. 

““You’re some dancer, Elizabet,”” my partner 
roared over Dixieland. ‘““Maybe someday I 
take you to a college brawl.” 

““Me?’’ I stopped dead, the room reeling. 

“Sure you. Why not?” He grinned, and I 
knew this was the most important moment in 
my life. ““How about Conwocation Ball next 
spring?” 

“Hey! Wait a minute,” cried Bill. “‘She’s 
only a kid.” 

My eyes flew open. “Listen,” I said icily. 
“For your information I will be seventeen 
next June. Practically grown up.” 
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An orphan, Liang Mei lives with a 
widowed stepmother in a_ squatter’s 
hut, 12 x 12 feet in size, in which 
three other families exist. This is in 
a section of Hong Kong where three 
to five people sleep to a bed, with a 
population of 2,000 to the acre, where 
80% have TB, 95% need dental care 
and 75,000 children are unable to 
attend school. Liang Mei begs for and 
collects garbage ten hours a day and 
acts as a baby sitter for two or three 
extra hours after she gets to what she 
calls home. It is true that she is not 
quite as bad off as some refugee chil- 
dren because she gets first pick of the 
garbage which is really pretty much 
what she lives on. 

But she deserves a glass slipper be- 
cause she is by nature a sweet, bright 
and interesting child. It would not be 
dificult to make a fine lady out of this 
little garbage collector. A month in a 
CCF Home and she would be trans- 
formed into ‘“‘a beautiful princess.” 

Hong Kong, a British possession ad- 
jacent to Communist China, in 1947 
had a population of 1,800,000. Today 
the flood of refugees from Red China 
has increased the population to approxi- 
mately 4,000,000. The Hong Kong 


Government is doing a noble work in 


For Information write: 





I wish to “adopt” a boy 
girl for one year in 





(Name Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
first month . Please 


send me the child’s name, story, address 
and picture. I understand that I can cor- 
respond with the child, Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adoption, 

I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving § 





CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 


“See? An old woman almost.’’ Pete beamed 
down at me. “We ask your mother about the 
Conwocation. She says no, no. She says yes, 
O.K,” 

Bill muttered something, but I hardly heard 
him. My heart did flips so I couldn’t eat any 
supper. I went up to dress for Christmas Eve 
and when I came from the shower mother was 
bending over my bed. 

“T was going to give it to you tomorrow, but 
I thought you'd like to wear it tonight.” 

She straightened and I heard my own star- 
tled yelp. It wasn’t a gown, it was a creation. 
Pale green velvet, with a ballerina skirt. My 
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Liang Mei 


trying to assist these freedom-loving 
newcomers but the task is gigantic. 
Children like Liang Mei can be ‘“‘adopt- 
ed’ and admitted to the nine CCF 
Homes in Hong Kong, which include 
Children’s Garden, the largest cottage- 
plan Home in the Far East. The cost 
is the same in Hong Kong as in all the 
countries listed—$10 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund,incorporated 
in 1938, with its 288 affiliated orphanage 
schools in 35 countries, is the largest 
Protestant orphanage organization in the 
world. It serves 25 million meals a year. 
It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Aid of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration of 
the United States Government. It is 
experienced, efficient, economical and 
conscientious. 


Africa (Central), Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 


Chile, Finland, France, Free China, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 


Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United States, 
Vietnam, Western Germany, American 
Indians. 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 





___ Please send me further information. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
ya = 


STATE 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 


JUNE and FRED MAC MURRAY say: 


Moke Ke yous Serelest 
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Give an RCA WHIRLPOOL 


Gas Range like ours— 


for quicker, cleaner, cooler cooking 
—automatically!” 


AUTOMATIC! Burner-with-the-Brain* ends potwatching 
on an RCA WHIRLPOOL Gas range! Set the cooking tem- 
perature, and a thermostat takes over, regulates flame 


up—or down—automatically. Food just can’t scorch or ieee 


burn on this miraculous surface unit! i 





AUTOMATIC! Choose RCA WHIRLPOOL automatic fea- 
tures in built-in or free-standing Gas ranges. What’s 
your dream? A custom kitchen ... lots of surface units 
... maybe an extra oven? It can be easily, economically 
yours. Gas appliances cost you less to buy, install and use! 


A QUICKER, COOLER COOK! No time’s wasted with Gas! No 
warm-up wait. The second you turn the heat on, it’s on. 
No hangover heat, either, to warm the cook or the kitchen. 
Whether you want the fastest boil or the slowest simmer (or 
any heat in between)—Gas responds at a touch. Faster, more 
efficient, fully automatic—modern Gas is the modern fuel! 
*A.G.A, Service Mark 


ony GAAS .. does so much more...for so much less! 


A BETTER, HAPPIER COOK! Who couldn’t cook better with such 
automatic aids! Set a dial, and this range keeps a sauce at 
simmer without scorching—set another, and it roasts a turkey 
to a turn—bastes it, too! Today’s Gas appliances help you be 
a better cook automatically—they do the chores, leave you 
the creative cooking! AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


Whirlpool Corporation, St. Joseph, Mich. (Use of trademarks RCA and @ authorized by trademark owner, Radio Corporation of America.) 
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{gers shook so I could hardly put it on and 
> had to help me. 

“Where did you buy it? How did you 
ow?” 

“TJ didn’t buy it, I made it. And I know be- 
use I was sixteen myself once.” 

I just looked at her. Then I was kneeling 
ywn by the bed, holding her tight. I wanted 
‘tell her I was sorry—about the house, about 
erything—but a big lump stuck in my throat. 
“There, there. No tears Christmas Eve.” 
je stroked my hair and I hoped she’d never 
op. “What’s all this about Convocation 
fall?” - . 

Naturally, that brought me back. “Can I go, 
}other?” 

“With that sweet but slightly mad gorilla? I 
on’t see why not. Bill will be there.” Her 
dice shook a little as she smiled down at me. 
Only don’t be in too big a rush to grow up, 
aby. You’ve got plenty of time.” 

Of course mothers can’t be expected to un- 
lerstand everything—like how a woman feels 
vyhen she walks into a room and hears two 
‘ollege men gasp. Bill fell down in a chair, 
yhich did my heart good. Only Pete retained 
lis natural, unaffected pose. 

' “Ravaging! Just like Minnie O’Hara!”’ 

| Larranged myself gracefully on the chester- 
ield, spreading my skirt to hide the worn 
pots. Then I had to get up to answer the 
loorbell. 

_ Someone turned disconsolately in the dusk. 
“Mr. Cartwright sent me over to bum a 
fuse ——” 

_ The words trailed away and Bud Tupper’s 
aw dropped. He’s dark and sort of diabolical, 
jut standing there, then, he looked like just 
what he was—a high-school kid with his hair 

n a cowlick, his ears sticking out like a jug. 
Falling out of love can be very disillusioning. 

“A what?” I asked primly. 
“A fuse. He can’t get the lights working on 
his roof.” 
“Tl ask dad,” I told him. I went out to the 
kitchen. 
“What kind of fuse?”’ my father asked. 
“T haven’t the slightest idea.” 
“Go back and ask him.” 
' So I went and Bud didn’t know either. He 
slumped over to the Cartwrights’, looking 
‘back over his shoulder all the way, and I for- 
got him. Completely. Sic transit something. 
Pete was showing me the muskrat ramble 
‘when I caught a movement from the corner of 
my eye. It was Sally, all dressed up and hover- 
ing in our living-room doorway. 
| “My father says fifteen amp ” She 
| stopped, staring at me as though she’d never 
seen me before. 
“Won't you come in?” I asked. 
| “I can’t. He’s going crazy over there.’’ Her 
lips trembled and I saw she’d been crying. 
Mr. Cartwright has an awful temper. ““Some- 
thing’s happened to the wiring and the judges 
| will be around any minute!” 


== 








an you imagine getting that upset over a 
Christmas display? I mean, a grown-up man 
| with an aircraft plant and: everything. I ran 
back to dad and I could almost swear he was 
expecting me. He had a whole box of fuses 
spread out and he handed me one without a 
word. He was grinning like a Cheshire cat. 

I gave it to Sally and she fiew home. When I 
| returned to the living room, Bill was kneeling 
under the tree. Spreading presents. He does it 
every year, like a big kid who can’t wait. He 
handed me a gold package tied with a ribbon. 
A glass crown pressed into my hand and I 
stopped breathing. 

“Tt can’t be—it isn’t ——’ But it was. 
Devastation. For me. 

“You like it?’ Did I detect a wistful note? 
If I did, I answered the only way possible. 
Smack on his mouth. He fobbed off my kiss 
and rumpled my hair. 

“O.K., skinny,” he said fraternally as the 
doorbell rang again. It was Bud. 

“Listen Elizabeth,” he said all in one breath. 
“Mr. Cartwright wants to know has your fa- 
ther a twenty-amp fuse and while I’m here 
how about a movie next week?” 

“Tl ask dad. About the fuse, I mean.” 

Out in the kitchen, dad handed me another. 
My mind was working furiously when I gave 
Bud the fuse. 


“About that movie. What night did you 
have in mind?” 

“Any one you say.” 

“Tl be awfully tied up next week ——” It 
wasn’t exactly a lie. With food, Christmas and 
me, Pete was going to be practically living at 
our place. 

“Tl wait for a free evening.” 

That old roué, Tupper, sounded positively 
humble. It just goes to show the power of a 
woman with the right perfume. A terrible 
voice roared from the direction of the Cart- 
wright residence and he went scuttling off like 
a frightened. rabbit. 

The Dixieland had given way to carols in 
the living room and everyone was sitting qui- 
etly in a Holy Night sort of mood. Everyone 
except dad, standing at the bay window. I 
stood behind him and had a brief but breath- 
taking glimpse of a burst of light, a blue-and- 
silver Christmas village spread across the Cart- 
wright roof. Then the whole thing went black. 

“Just what I thought!’ Dad’s chuckle died 
abruptly under my penetrating eyes. He went 


a 
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THE WORY WANDERER 


By THOMAS BURNETT SWANN 





I see the lady Winter on her 
sleigh! 
Lightly the horses run— 


Hear their hoofbeats muffled 
by the snow, 


Watch their milky shadows 
chase the sun! 


I see the lady in her frost- 
white fur, 


The ivory wanderer. 


Blue-eyed, 
pomegranate-cheeked, 
she lifts her hand 

To crystallize the trees 

And lull the river into glass 
repose; 

The fields await her hushful 
charities. 

Autumn is jaded; Spring, 
impetuous, blind; 

The lady Winter is kind. 





over and sat down with the others, pretending 
to listen, but with his foot twitching all the 
time as if he were waiting for something to 
happen. 

It happened. Not the doorbell this time but 
a thunder of flying feet on our porch, the front 
door flying open, and Mr. Cartwright landing 
in the room. 

“Of all the misbegotten thingamajigs ——” 
He stood stock still. A small man, his face as 
red as a holly berry, the wispy hair standing up 
around his bald spot. “You sell electrical 
equipment,” he screamed at dad. “For gosh 
sake, come and help me!” 

“T beg your pardon ——” 

“Listen, Will, I'll give anything to get that 
display going. Anything, you hear?” A crafty 
gleam came into his eyes. “I'll even swing the 
plant contract your way if you can fix that 
wiring!” 

Dad shot from his chair. “‘Because you are a 
neighbor and this is Christmas,” he said loft- 
ily, ‘cand because I want your dodblasted con- 
tract, I will lend my professional assistance. 
Lead on, torchbearer!” 

The veins stopped throbbing in Mr. Cart- 
wright’s head. “Don’t you want to know 
what’s wrong?” 

“T already know. You keep blowing out the 
main fuse, which is not a fifteen or twenty. In 
your case it’s probably a thirty.” Dad drew 
something from his pocket and fingered it 
lovingly. ‘I happen to have one right here,” 
he said softly. Then he led Mr. Cartwright out 
of the house, and dead silence reigned. 


Until mother began to laugh. Helplessly, as 
though she couldn’t stop. Somehow we were 
all doing it. The kind of clutching, whooping, 
tear-streaming laughter that leaves you limp. 
After, we stood at the window admiring the 
Cartwright roof and I didn’t feel a bit jealous. 
I guess that’s why I got the big idea. 

“Why don’t we all go out singing carols?” 

Bill straightened. ‘Where?’ 

““Anywhere. Glen Road. Elmview.” My 
arms embraced the whole world and mother 
shot me a brimming glance. 

“I think it would be lovely. I’ll have food 
ready when you get back.” 


Bit didn’t like it, but Pete laid him low with 
a slap on the back. ‘In Hongary everywan 
sings carols Christmas Efe—with kendles!”’ 

“It must be quite a feat,’ said Bill, but that 
settled it. 

I felt kind of silly at first, standing in a sea 
of blue and silver before the Cartwright house 
with a candle in my hand. 

“Whad’ll we start?” Pete said robustly. 
“Hawk the Harold Angels Sing or Little Tan 
of Battleham?” 

Bill grinned, peering up at the village on the 
roof. ““How about Deck the Halls?’ he sug- 
gested, and off we went. He led with his tenor— 
and my brother has a wonderful tenor. He 
sings with the glee club. Pete seemed to be 
testing for the key. 

““My voice is no good,” he explained mod- 
estly, “only loud!” He proved it with a bass 
that lifted me out of my snow boots. Somehow 
I was quavering with them, and we were just 
getting together on Adeste Fideles when the 
Cartwright door opened and two more can- 
dles came down the steps. The leading soprano 
wavered to a stop while I stared at Bud and 
Sally. 

She clutched me by the elbow and I could 
see the pleading in her eyes. ““We were too late 
for the party on account of the display,” she 
whispered, “‘and the carols sounded so won- 
derful I wondered . . . I thought maybe ——” 

Her chin quivered and I felt sorry for her. I 
mean, what’s a new fur jacket and a prize- 
winning house if you haven’t got Christmas? 

““Sure,”’ I said. ““We can use a few more.” 

As we moved up the street, the strangest 
thing happened. Doors opened and people 
began to join us. Young folks, old folks, even 
parents. The candles became a forest of light 
on Glen Road and I saw everyone I knew. The 
Peabodys, the O’Briens, the gang from Judy 
Smith’s party. Then I forgot them, forgot ev- 
erything but carols swelling out on a great tide 
of music. Sweeping us along, singing of the 
Babe who was born and shepherds and angels 
and goodness coming to the world. And I 
wished I could keep this moment always. 

I don’t know when the crowd began to 
thank us and drift away. I only know I was 
suddenly very tired, standing under the lamp- 
post near our house with Bud Tupper blinking 
at me over his white scarf. 

“What about that movie?’ he asked 
hoarsely. “Or are you going steady with that 
big ape?” 

“You,” I wanted to say, “are speaking of 
the man I loff.’’ Then I thought better of it. 
After all, Bud is captain of the school hockey 
team. I mean, a girl has to consider the future. 

“I’m not going steady with anyone,” I told 
him. 

He shuffled uncertainly in the snow. “How 
about next Friday night?” 

“Tl see if I can fit it in,” I said airily and 
glanced around for Sally. She was reading a 
red-chalked message hanging from the Cart- 
wrights’ Colonial gate. “‘We won,” it said. 
“Celebrating with partner next door. Come on 
over!” 

So we all turned between the sagging posts, 
and I felt Pete stop on the path beside me. 
“You had good time, yes?” 

I looked up at him in the small golden world 
from two candles. At six feet two and tousled 
hair and eyes like soft brown stars. He was the 
most beautiful man I’d ever known and he’d 
given me the absolutely most wonderful Christ- 
mas Eve I could ever remember. 

“Yes,” I whispered with that crazy lump 
back in my throat. 

His smile faded and I saw a little gleam 
brighter than candles in his eyes. “Soon you 
will be very loffly woman, Elizabet. Like your 





mother. I tell you again in better Anglish next 
year. Maybe the next year too.” 

The moment was magic and my heart missed 
a beat. It was still magic when the front door 
opened, spreading a yellow carpet on blue- 
shadowed snow. I could see mother and dad 
and the Cartwrights silhouetted against the 
light, could hear their voices calling, could feel 
all the glory streaming out from Victorian 
Gothic in Elmview. Then Bill’s voice lifted and 
the others joined him and Pete was singing 
something that sounded like God Rassle Mar- 
ried Chentlemen, not good, but loud. And I 
knew just how he felt, going into the house 
that was Christmas. END 


Buyers for 
wholesale grocers 
will tell you— 
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pat Lake varietY 
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“Blue Lake” is a 
variety of green 
bean sold under 
many brand names, 
developed in Oregon 
and Washington 
especially for canning 


The Blue Lake variety of canned 
green beans is bright green in color, 
round, straight and firm with the 
most delicious flavor of all green 
beans —canned, fresh or frozen. 
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nutriti©o 


A serving (34 cup) of Blue Lakes 
will provide: one-quarter of your 
daily need for vitamins A and C; 
lowest calorie count of such pop- 
ular canned vegetables as beets, 
carrots, corn, peas and tomatoes; 
Blue Lakes are stringless, low in 


fibre. 
; Meet Mr. Blue Lake 


the Aristocrat 
of the green bean family 






quantity feeding recipes— 
for 6, 12, or 24 servings. Ideal for 
church, club and PTA gatherings. 
This column prepared for your information 


by the Associated Blue Lake Green Bean Can- 
ners, Inc., 524 Pittock Block, Portland 5, Ore. 





New PYREX Cinderella Electric Buffet, to make any occasion more festive, from Christmas day on! Hasy- 
to-carry warming tray has thermostatic heat control to keep foods and beverages hot. 2-qt. Decorator 
Casserole is striped on the sides to match 12-cup Deluxe Carafe. Complete with cord, $19.95 
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New PYREX Deluxe Cinderella Casserole. Attractive brass-plated cradle holds 
two candles—keeps food hot in 214-qt. Decorator Casserole. $5.95 





New PYREX Cinderella Serving Bowl. Useful as soup tureen, casserole, punch 
bowl. With candle-warmer cradle. Needlepoint design. $4.95 


See these and other Pyrex gifts at your favorite store. $1.95 to $19.95 


a symbol of modern living, is a product of CORNING research 


new » Holiday House Gifts! 
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New PYREX Cinderella Beverage Server, with tea bal! 
and candle warmer. This welcome gift may be used for 
making instant coffee, too. 8-cup size, $5.95 
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New PYREX Cinderella Serving Casserole. Beautifully decorated oven-to-table gift 
with lid that may be used as an extra dish. 2-qt. size, with cradle, $4.95 


New PYREX Cinderella Divided Serving Dish. For cooking and serving two foods— 
beautifully, conveniently. With brass-plated cradle and clear lid, $3.95 - 


**Every one of our children’’—there 


are 12—‘‘is planning to marry and 


have ‘a family just like ours.’ ”’ 


his Christmas will be celebrated pretty much as 

was last Christmas by the William Zehner family, 
of Fulton, Missouri. The tree was trimmed the night 
before. Around it were enough toys and packages for 
their dozen children. The whole house smelled of 
Christmas pine and spices (tomorrow the big roasting 
turkey would add its fragrance) and the long table in 
the dining room wore a festive centerpiece of polished 
red apples, nuts and candy. 

Tiny brown-haired Mattie Zehner—looking festive 
herself in a gay red sweater—sat on the floor near 
the tree and watched her husband Bill negotiate the 
doorway, peering warily around the towering stack 
of shoe boxes he carried. 

“‘Here are the kids’ Christmas slippers.’? He low- 
ered the boxes to the floor. ““Twelve pairs this year.” 
Helooked aroundthecheerful holiday-decoratedroom 
appreciatively, then sat down beside his wife. “‘Home 
for Christmas,’’ he said contentedly. “Really home. 
No more moving around.” He thought a moment, 
then added soberly, “I guess that we’ve been in a 
different place for every one of our 
fourteen Christmases, haven’t we?” 

Mattie smiled. “‘Fifteen,” she said. H 


“Counting the year we first met.” AMERICA 


LIVES 
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The tree must be big enough to shelter 
150 gifts—the budget to spend $300 


on Christmas, with $100 earmarked for toys. 





Trimming house and tree is a family 
project, but presents are kept secret. 
Mattie lists them in shorthand, hides 
them in the cellar of Bill’s dairy. She 
buys toys at a store where she gets a 
discount, but they can’t resist a last- 
minute splurge $50 over their budget. 


“You mean your dad owns an 
ice-cream factory?” Bill’s dairy 
company makes him the idol 
of all children. He pays himself } 4 “Government Girl” Matilda (MaHieMet: 
$880 salary a month. "Mattie, from Reading, Pennsylvania, put down her 
my wife, I pay in trading phone with a sigh. “Well,” she said to a 
stamps!” Says Mattie: “No friend, “I won’t be going to the dance tonight. My date 
small item on $250 worth of has just been transferred out of Washington.” 
groceries a month, plus 600 “That’s a shame!” the friend sympathized. Then, 
pounds of sugar for the dairy.” “Why don’t you ask that good-looking private who’s 

been buying you coffee in the cafeteria? He’s nice. Ill 

bet he’d love to take you.” 

“Bill, you mean?” Mattie looked thoughtful. ““Do you 
think it would be all right?” There was an easy infor- 
mality about dates in wartime Washington. 

Bill Zehner was happy to take Mattie to the dance. 
But he was broke (he hadn’t yet received the second 
lieutenant’s commission which made him, at nineteen, 
one of the youngest commissioned officers in the armed 
forces), so he had to borrow $5 from his sergeant to buy 
a corsage. To her horror, Mattie found out later that 
he’d had to repay the loan at 100 per cent interest. 

Bill’s commission was celebrated by dinner at the 
apartment Mattie shared with two other girls. There 
were many dates after that. But when Bill proposed to 
Mattie he discovered that—commissioned officer in the 
United States Army or no—he was too young to marry 
without his parents’ consent. 

He got leave and took Mattie home to Lawrenceville, 
Illinois, to meet his mother and father, both teachers. 
Bill was their only son. 

“‘He’s so young for marriage,” they worried. ““There’s 
a war and ——”’ Mattie’s parents were concerned too. 
Their daughter, one of six children, had been raised a 
Catholic. Bill was a Methodist. But Bill and Mattie 
were in love, and determined. They won. An Army chap- 
lain married them. There was no time for a honey- 
moon. Bill’s orders read “Report immediately to i 











The Zehners have moved 29 times. Pres- 
ent house was a $9500 bargain—very 
old but “too solid to tear down.” Just 
the thing, they agreed, for12 children. So 
far they've spent $1500 modernizing it. 
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After Bill hands out presents (it takes 
an hour) the living room looks as if a 
storm struck it. They clean it. By after- 
noon it's shook up again; they vacuum 
again. The rug wears out every two years. 


By BETTY COE SPICER 


Photographs by ESTHER BUBLEY 


In the Christmas-decorated Zehner living room Bill 
said now, “‘The kids will get us up before daylight, you 
know. Shall we start the slipper ceremony ?’’ He pushed 
the first box toward Mattie. 

She took out a pair of sheepskin-lined slippers. 
“Brad’s,”’ she said, holding them for a moment before 
putting them down in front of the tree. With them she 
began a circle which would, completed, contain all 
twelve pairs of slippers—the traditional ‘‘new slippers all 
round for Christmas” of the Zehner household. 

‘“‘Brad’s slippers are almost as big as mine now,” Bill 
marveled. ‘“‘He’ll be grown up in no time.”’ He paused. 
‘Remember the first pair of slippers we bought him, 
honey?” 

Mattie remembered. Another wartime Christmas, 
Christmas 1945, ended a year filled with dramatic changes 
for the Zehners. Not long after they arrived at Fort 
Warren, Wyoming, scarlet fever put Bill in the infirmary. 
Rheumatic fever developed and suddenly Bill was des- 
perately ill. Mattie, many hundreds of miles from home 
and family, ‘“‘walked the floor and prayed” through the 
darkest week of her young life. ““Once I was told that 
Bill wasn’t going to live.” 

But twenty-year-old Bill Zehner had youth and de- 
termination. ‘““There were lots of things I wanted to do,” 
he says. He fought through that dark week and at the 
end of it began to get better. It was a long pull. Months 
later he was still thin and pale when he finally faced the 
fact that he would be retired from the Army. His con- 
valescence and readjustment to civilian life were eased 
a little by retirement benefits of $112.50 a month. “But 
where do I go from here?”’ he asked Mattie in bewilder- 
ment. “I’d planned on making the Army my career.” 

To Mattie that Christmas had its own reasons for 
being wonderful. ‘““You’re alive,”’ she told Bill, ‘““and now 
we have Brad” —picking up William Bradley Zehner I, 
red-haired and lusty-voiced, and handing him to his 
father. 

Bill, who had never held a baby in his arms until his 
son had been born, looked down at the child. “I would 
have been the last of the Zehners,”’ he said. ““We needed 





Each “big kid” helps a “‘little kid’’—that’s 
the system. The huge table, custom-built, is 
spread with sheets Mattie has dyed a festive 
red. A crack secretary when she married, her 
idea of turkey was a 3-pound bird. Now it’s 
nothing less than a 25-pounder, 500 oatmeal 
cookies to bake the day before Christmas, etc. 
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Mattie-once planned on a family of 
four—‘“‘neat and beautifully behaved. 
They would never fight and I would 
never spank them.” Now: “I always 
give them a pat on the back—and 
sometimes it’s low and hard enough!” 
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some new branches on the family tree. I 
think eight would be a nice number—all boys.” 

“Two boys, I think,” Mattie said more 
moderately. ““And two girls.” 

Because doctors suggested that Bill’s health 
might benefit from a dry, warm climate, the 
Zehners moved to Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Here, one night, sturdy little Brad began sud- 
denly to cough and choke. He could retain no 
food, grew steadily weaker. ‘“‘As it turned 
out,”’ Bill says, ““we were lucky in one respect. 
Brad had a congenital condition called pyloric 
stenosis and he would have died except that 
one of the few doctors in the country who 


knew about the condition was right in Albu- 
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BABY HELPS 


Modern mothers everywhere 
use the safe, dependable 
Hankscraft way to care for 
their babies. No fuss — no 
bother — it’s all automatic. 
At baby shops, drug, de- 
partment and appliance 
stores everywhere. 


















Automatic 8-Bottle 
STERILIZER & FORMULA SET 


For regular sterilization or the 
terminal method — sterilizes 
bottles, nipples, caps and for- 
mula in one easy operation. 
Shuts off automatically, 
Bottles not included. Perfect 
gift for Mother and Baby. 
(enninie Sen) $12.95 
Other models $4.95 to $15.95 


Automatic 
Bottle Warmer 
ae Vaporizer 


Heats formula 
quickly, shuts 
off automatically. 
Vaporizer brings 
quick relief from 
colds. An ideal 
shower gift. 


Model 1013-C 
$2.95 


Steam Colds Away! 
with an automatic 
HANKSCRAFT 
VAPORIZER 


Doctors recommend 
steam for colds. 
Operates all night on 
one filling; shuts 
off automatically 
when water is gone. 


Model 202-A 


$6.95 
AMERICA’S FAVORITE BABY LINE 


THE HANKSCRAFT CO. 
REEDSBURG, WISCONSIN 






querque.”’ An operation saved their baby, but 
wiped out every cent the Zehners had. 

(Though the Zehners have been told that 
pyloric stenosis is not hereditary, five of their 
twelve children have been born with it. Twice 
it has been curable by treatment. But three 
times Bill and Mattie have watched while one 
of their babies disappeared behind operating- 
room doors, three times they have gone 
through the anxious waiting for word.) 

“Come home for a while,” Bill’s parents 
suggested. ““We have plenty of room.” 

Back in Lawrenceville, Bill and Mattie both 
found jobs while Bill’s mother helped care for 
the baby. Mattie’s salary went into buying 
furniture for a home of their own. “I really 
wanted a home by then,” she says. “I was 
tired of moving.” 

Bill insisted that Mattie give up her sec- 
retarial job for good when their second child 
was due. This time, Bill had two new babies 
to hold in his arms, Jay Patrick and James 
Michael. “‘Twins! At this rate we'll have eight 
boys in no time,” he grinned. 

Now Bill needed a job at a higher salary. A 
prospective employer asked what college Bill 
had graduated from. “I didn’t go to college,” 
Bill said. “I enlisted in the Army when I was 
eighteen.” Frankly the employer told him that 
most of the higher-paid jobs went to college 
graduates—at least they did in his firm, prob- 
ably it was true of most other firms too. He 
was Sorry. 

“T thought about that interview all the way 
home,” Bill says. “‘I got mad, then worried. 
Finally I vowed, ‘If a college degree is what it 
takes to get a job with a future—well, a col- 
lege degree is what I'll get!” 

He had his retirement benefits of $112.50 a 
month. If he went to college on the G.I. Bill 
he would have $90 a month more, a total of 
$202.50. Could they manage on that—a fam- 
ily of five? He talked it over with Mattie, not 
trying to play down the difficulties. “On a 
crash program | think I can make it in two 
years.” 

Mattie saw things Bill’s way and Bill gave 
up his job and went to register at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Not without a pang, Mattie 
auctioned off the furniture she had worked to 
buy—‘‘That home of our own would just have 
to wait a while’—packed up the babies and 
followed Bill. 

Like other young wives and mothers, she 
joked over the difficulties of making a tem- 
porary home in four rooms of the barrackslike 
building housing married students on the 
campus—‘‘Such as hanging your laundry in 
the living room on cold nights so it wouldn’t 
freeze.” She took her turn supervising at the 
co-op nursery and play school, swapped baby- 
sitting evenings for an occasional evening out 
with Bill. But there was not much social life 
for the Zehners. Hospital bills for the arrival 
of fourth son Stevie (Mark Steven), an illness 
of the twins’ and an emergency appendectomy 
for four-year-old Brad—‘‘all within six 
months”—punished the budget. Bill got a job 
at $120 a month. He was determined to grad- 
uate in two years, taking special veterans’ 
tests and exams to do it. 

There was a little tree for the Zehners that 
Christmas, some small presents—and Christ- 
mas slippers all round for the kids. Four 
pairs. It had become a Christmas tradition. 
Since he didn’t have to work, Bill spent part 
of the day studying. Despite his double load of 
job and study, he took honors the first semes- 
ter of that year. 


One honor was his unconditionally when he 
graduated in June of 1949 with a bachelor’s 
degree in industrial management—the honor 
of having the largest family on campus. Just 
before Easter in 1948, Ricky (Ralph Richard) 
was born. He was followed the next year by 
the first Zehner girl—blond, blue-eyed Judith 
Ann. “I was beginning to think we weren’t 
going to have any girls!”’ Mattie greeted her 
daughter. 

Bill got in one semester of graduate work, 
but gave it up when a dairy firm offered him a 
position with on-the-job training, a comfort- 
able salary and “a real incentive with so many 
kids—milk at half price!” 

“I saw that there weren’t many young men 
in dairy management,” he says. “I guess most 
new college graduates wanted the secure feeling 


of joining a big firm at a good starting salary, 
working their way up by planned stages. The 
dairy business isn’t like that. But I planned on 
having a business of my own.” 

Bill worked for five dairy firms in the next 
six years. He traveled a lot, learning the busi- 
ness, meeting people, “dreaming up manage- 
ment ideas of my own.” It was valuable experi- 
ence, but he began to hate staying in often- 
dreary small-town hotels, eating bad food, 
being away from his still-growing family. 
Denny (Dennis Lee) was born. Then came Joe 
(Joseph Allen). He was followed by Bobby 
(Robert Lynn), whose hair was the same fiery 
red as first-born Brad’s. A year apart “to the 


Mrs. Willis Sharp, Lewiston, Utah 


No mother knows how she will 
face the agony of her child’s suffer- 
ing from illness or accident. Nor 
did Meda Sharp, when first one 
son was crippled by polio, then a 
second maimed in an accident. 
There were four other children to 
attend to, too, including a new 
baby, and no time for her to help 
her husband Willis with the farm, 
as she’d always done. “That year 
we must have had strength from 
somewhere else. . . .” 
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day, they share a birthday” came two little 
blond, blue-eyed girls, Jan (Janet Louise) and 
Jen (Jennifer Sue). ‘Judy and I had been feel- 
ing pretty outnumbered,” Mattie said. “And 
because she was completely surrounded by 
brothers, Judy was growing up a real tomboy. 
She was scornful of dolls and she thought 
blue jeans were better than skirts any day. 
Now, with two sisters, she’s beginning to see 
that it’s fun to be a girl.” 

Each time Bill changed jobs Mattie packed 
up children and household belongings and fol- 
lowed him to a new town. 

Bill was still working toward a business of 
his own. At Christmastime, 1956, came an 
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opportunity. He was offered a chance to bi 
the Central Dairy in Fulton, Missouri, a toy 
of about 12,000. Bill had come to know Fulte 
in his travels and the owner of the Centr 
Dairy had come to know Bill and respect h 
ambition and ability. Now the owner was i 
He wanted to “ease up a little.”” Unusual 
liberal purchase terms could be worked out 
Bill was interested. 

It was as difficult a decision as the on 
they'd made over Bill’s going to college. ] 
would mean investing every cent they ha 
saved and mortgaging their future as wel 
But on the credit side was Bill’s now wid 
knowledge of the dairy business. He was sur 
that the Central Dairy with its modern cream 
colored tile plant, dairy bar, fleet of 8 trucks 
750 wholesale and retail customers and pay. 
roll of 21 was a good investment. “Milk is 


something people buy in good times or bad.” 


Mi attic—well, Mattie knew Bill. “Bill doesn’t 
mind working twenty-four hours a day i. he 
has to—particularly when it’s his own busi- 
ness.”” Mattie agreed. 

“The /ast time we move!” Bill announced 
as each of the “big kids” shepherded a “‘little. 
kid” through the familiar moving-day routine, 
“All this isn’t fair to the kids. Kids need the 
security of a permanent home.” 

It wasn’t quite that simple. Fulton, they 
found, had a housing shortage. There were 
few houses for rent or for sale, particularly for 
a family with eleven children. The only one 
they could find had six rooms, one bath and 
a sagging porch. Bill had a thirty-two-mile 
round trip to work. “It took a special trip of 
the school bus to get the children to their one- 
room country school.” There were other 
woes—a blizzard snowed them under, the fur- 
nace broke down, so did the water supply. 

The youngsters didn’t mind, but Mattie— 
seven months pregnant—says, “I worried 
sometimes.’’ Then came warning that the new 
baby was on its way ahead of schedule. The 
nurse engaged to look after things at home 
was still busy on another job when Mattie was 
rushed to the hospital. 

Bill soothed her on his first visit after the 
baby, brown-eyed Matt (John Matthew), was 
born. “We're getting along just fine. The big 
kids are looking after the little kids and every- 
body says you're not to worry.”’ Just the same, 
Mattie left the hospital after three days. 

“Everything got coped with,” she says. 
“You learn not to worry too much about any- 
thing short of a major disaster.”’ But all in all 
it was a relief when Bill heard of a house for ~ 
sale close to Fulton. 

At first view it didn’t look much like the 
home the Zehners had been searching for so 
long. It was an old farmhouse perched on the 
slope of a hill. Its gray-painted walls loomed 
against a gnarled old pear orchard, its open 
porches overlooked wide fields on the edge of 
town. The four rooms on the ground floor 
seemed cramped and dark. There were three 
bedrooms upstairs and one down. “Look at 
the closets,” Mattie pointed out. ‘‘Wonder- 
ful.” A huge basement (mostly aboveground— 
the house was built into the hill) had two more 
rooms, and there was a long, tree-shaded 
porch-terrace just outside. “A barbecue here,” 
Bill said when he saw that. ““You know how 
the kids love to cook out.” 

The house was so old it had no plumbing 
or electricity. 

“It’s a well-built house,” the contractor as- 
sured them. “‘We planned to tear it down, but 
we found it was so solid it was next to im- 
possible to wreck.” 

Bill and Mattie looked at each other. Then 
both grinned. “‘I guess it’s what we need all 
right, with twelve kids.”” They bought the 
house. Partitions were torn out and living 
room, dining room and kitchen all became 
one big and much brighter L-shaped room. A 
new furnace went in, electric wiring, bath- 
rooms upstairs and down. Mattie watched 
with joy as a complete kitchen took shape with 
pine-paneled cupboards, double sink and 
garbage-disposal unit. One of the long, sunny 
porches was glass-enclosed. ‘““A dormitory for 
the boys,” Bill thought. “tA television and 
play room for a// the kids,’ was Mattie’s idea. 
They left the final decision on that for the 
future. ““‘The budget was beginning to pinch 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 126 
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“Betty Crocker 


of General Mflls,Inc. 


Gold Medal — + 
makes a Flower’of a Cooky! 


“New! Easy! Wonderland Cookies— Fascinating 
3-dimensional Stars and Bells! Birds with icing 
‘feathers’! Merry 2-tone Christmas Balls! 
Captivating Magic Rings (you'll get questions 
galore on how you linked them)! And more! 

“The fanciful use of color and shape—that’s 
what makes Wonderland Cookies so delightful 
right on your tree...so personal to give as gifts. 


“Most of these Cookies are from the same 
easy, basic Gold Medal recipe, too! You'll find 
the recipes, complete with simple diagrams—in 
all specially-marked sacks of Gold Medal Flour. 

“Gold Medal, of course, is what makes them 
so temptingly homemade-good! It helps you 
bake everything better . . . because it’s the 
‘flower’ of the wheat, the finest part.” 


Bake it Better with Gold Medal 
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MARVELIFT BY CHARMODE 


The only bra designed with cushioned 


Mylar* fan-lifts in the undercups! 


<cig” 


The minute you fasten this new bra not only will you be delighted with 
the fit and comfort, but you’ll see a wonderful difference 
in your figure. The secret lies in the unique fan-lifts in the undercups. 
Enclosed in wafer-thin air-foam, these exclusive fan-lifts 
gently but firmly mold you to youthful roundness in comfort. Low-back 
bandette in fine white cotton; back closure is Sta-tite elastic 
that outlasts ordinary elastic 10 times. Sizes 32-42 A-B-C cups. 3.98 


a I’ 


Waist-slimming Charmode Marvelift 
longline version in fine white cotton. 
In sizes 34-42 B-C cups. 5.49 

Select Marvelift bras at over 1500 Sears 
Stores and Catalog Sales Offices or order 
from Sears big Catalog by mail or phone. 





*Reg. T.M. for DuPont Polyester film 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


©isse SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO, 


ROEBUCK AND CO. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 124 
again anyway,” Bill says. Also in the future— 
remodeling one of the big basement rooms 
into a laundry/utility room to hold a hotel- 
size freezer and Mattie’s new washer and 
dryer (left uncrated in the previous house 
while she struggled through laundry for four- 
teen people in an old wringer-style washer), 
and the other into a separate living room for 
the children. 

“The older kids are already getting to the 
point where they need privacy just as we do,” 
Bill says. “And I’d much rather build them a 
place to entertain their friends here at home 
than have them out racing up and down the 
highways in cars.” Bill believes firmly that “if 
families are close, enjoy their homes and 
simple things like having a barbecue, or going 
on a fishing trip, there'll be a lot less talk 
about juvenile delinquency.” 

From its rambling, wide-lawned houses 
along Court Street (locally, ‘‘Millionaire’s 
Row”) to its two dignified colleges (at one, 
Westminster College, Winston Churchill de- 
livered his famous ‘Iron Curtain” speech) to 
the shoe factories and the works that manu- 
facture firebrick, the town of Fulton, Callaway 
County, Missouri, is conservative. It likes to 
take its time making up its mind about new- 
comers. Fulton residents believe in supporting 
home-towners and home-town businesses. It 
has been said by outsiders bitterly, ““A busi- 
nessman just doesn’t survive here unless he 
was born in Callaway County.” 

But it was the other face of the Fulton coin 
that alert, perceptive Bill Zehner saw. And 
what he saw he liked. ‘“‘“Sometimes it’s wise to 
be conservative,” he says, “and take your 
time making decisions. Once these people do 
accept you, you couldn’t ask for more friendly, 
loyal neighbors.” If people stared at the 
Zehners driving by in their packed station 
wagon, Bill told Mattie, “Smile and wave at 
them, honey. Maybe they don’t know us yet, 
but they will. This is our home now.” 

Bill saw Fulton’s two colleges not only as 
customers for his dairy but as an important 
part of his own family’s future. He and Mattie 
both want college for their children. “With 
two colleges right here in Fulton, college 
for twelve looks possible. We plan on turning 
over the dairy bar to the boys when they’re a 
little older. Managing that, they can pay their 
own college expenses.” 

Mattie serves as secretary-treasurer of Cen- 
tral Dairy, Incorporated. She shares decisions 
about major improvements at the plant— 
$18,000 worth since Bill took over. Fulton 
housewives may meet Mattie at one of the 
local stores handing out samples of Central 
Dairy ice cream. She talks over promotion 
ideas with Bill too. 

Bill has worked hard to better conditions 
for his twenty-one employees, cutting working 
hours, raising wages, providing hospitaliza- 
tion, profit-sharing for his foreman, employee 
dinner parties and picnics. 

When Mattie, looking like a girl herself, 
first went shopping in Fulton she had the four 
youngest children with her. A storekeeper 
came to meet her. “That’s a mighty pretty 
young family you have,” he admired fiery- 
haired Bobby, blue-eyed Jan and Jen, whose 
blond curls were pulled up into miniature 
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ribbon-tied pony tails, and sturdy brown-eye 
Matt in his stroller. es 

“Why, thank you,” said Mattie, pleased) 
“This is just part of my family. The others aig i? 


at home. / think they’re all pretty.” 08 

The storekeeper smiled down at Matt, whi,.;@ 
regarded him solemnly for a moment any: 
then broke into a wide, lopsided grin. (“HJ jw! 
was born into a crowd,” Mattie says of gp ets 
sweet-tempered youngest, “‘and he just nag sie! 
urally loves people.”’) oe 


“Others?” the storekeeper asked. “My, ye YOR yt 
don’t look old enough to have others. Hoyhy 
many?” 7 pid 

“Twelve, all together,” Mattie told him. Bn’ 

The storekeeper’s jaw dropped. “Twelve! pgs 
he repeated incredulously. ‘How old are yor 
anyway?” asi tk 

“You know,” Mattie told Bill at dinnef}i-s 
that night, “I thought it was a little rude off. jas 
him to ask my age.” beet 

moto 
Down the length of their new, speciall ne 
built 4’x10’ dining table, past Brad, Pat ancBiir) 
Mike, Stevie, Ricky, Judy, Denny, Joe, Bobby. jin 
Jan, Jen (baby Matt was already asleep), Bil qi: 
Zehner grinned at his wife. People are alw sie 
surprised to hear that pert, pint-sized Matticg ym 
is thirty-seven years old, downright incredu§,"\ 
lous at hearing that she is the mother ojfyy) 
twelve. Mattie takes an immense pride in het§. oy 
handsome children and loves to hear them§, | 
praised, but—of necessity, since a day hasfia: 
only so many hours—she gives her own face] gh 
mere soap-and-water attention. “And a one-§, wi 
second dash of lipstick if I’m lucky.” Bais. 

“Why, the man in the store was paying youg.; \ 
a compliment, honey,” Bill said. “Sort of ay bed | 
startled one, maybe, but nice.’ vast 

The storekeeper was not alone in being J mle 
startled by the Zehners. The 

“When we all go out to dinner or on 2h), 
picnic,” Mattie says, “people ask if we're jy | 
taking a Sunday-school class on an outing.” | 
The biggest station wagon built just barely Jp» 
accommodates the Zehners. “Relatives sug- fei 
gest that we buy a school bus.” It taxes the} p, 
facilities of any barbershop—and costs $10— Jy, 
for haircuts all around. A shoe store is a busy fj, 
place—and $57 richer—when Mattie brings jy 
the family in to buy shoes for all of them. For 

Wiry Bill Zehner still looks more like a}p, 
college boy than the rising executive he is. | fall 
“Living with twelve kids does it,”’ he claims. | bp 

“They keep you too busy to do any aging.” = iy. 

People ask Mattie curiously, ““With so many 7 
children to take care of, how can you assure fi, 
each one that he or she is loved, wanted, | 
secure? Do you devote at least an hour a day | 
to each child?” 

Mattie isn’t greatly troubled by such ques- 
tions. ‘““You can’t schedule love and security,” 
she says. (Straightening Jan’s pony tail, hug- 
ging Jen.) “Even if there were enough hours 
in the day. There’s plenty of love around here. 
The kids sort of hand it on.” 

A day at the Zehners’ begins at 6:30 when 
Bill, the older boys and eight-year-old Judy hy, 
get up. Mattie (who may have been up several fy. 
times during the night to feed the baby, check }, 
on Jen’s sniffles or answer a plaintive cry for Wi 
“drink of water, mommie’’) sleeps another ip 
hour. So do the little children ‘if I’m lucky.” | 
The older children get their own breakfast, jf 


0 
HOW THE ZEHNERS SPEND THEIR MONEY 11 
EACH MONTH ; 
Bill pays himself $880 a month in salary. Ik 
Food . . $250.00 Dry cleaning, shoe repair, I, 
Clothing (Mattie sews Tapee 60.00 Bill’s shirts, laundry . 25.00 ; 
House payment and Children’s school expense . 25.00 | ) 
sve boa kee 100.00 Club dues. 10.00 \s 

Fuel, light, water 35.00 4 : 5.00 
agazines, newspapers . 2 

Telephone 7.00 : 3.00 

Insurances ¢ 45.00 Cigarettes : 
Medical-dental (including Vacation fund . 20.00 F 
health insurance) 33.00 Income tax (amount vokenn out § 
Recrenon 30.00 of check—but total may be 4 


Church . : : 
Furniture and appliances ; 
Car expenses 


30.00 
40.00 
115.00 





25.00 
22.00 
$880.00 


$800 this year) 
Miscellaneous . 
‘Total 
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ly bray . 
silly fruit, cereal, milk and toast. A milk 
ili, judfenser with two three-gallon cans of milk 
he th the dairy makes it easy for all the chil- 
\." into help themselves. “But I certainly could 
i Myy i a toaster that pops up a dozen slices of 
ijn; Bt at once!” Mattie says wistfully. When 
| nip, fy have eggs for breakfast it’s a matter of 
‘yy gf dozen at a time. 
ie jy he feeds and dresses the smaller children, 
ds them to yard or sun porch to play while 
washes dishes, starts the first of three tubs 
aundry, tidies the house. 

e “big kids”—Brad, Pat, Mike, Stevie, 
hin ‘ky and Judy—see that Denny stands 
“Tl vection before going to school. This year 
Mey Denny’s first. “They teased him a lot 

yut what school was like and he was a little 
asy the first day,’ Mattie says. “‘But they 
keep an eye on him too. That’s one of the 
e things about a big family. They help each 
ier but they learn to be self-reliant.” Since 
ving to their new home the Zehner children 
end St. Peter’s Church school, only a short 
+ Bot Ik (or bike ride when the trail isn’t muddy) 
en) : n home. On the way out the door in the 
aly prning they line up for lunch-money quar- 
( Val is all around. St. Peter’s serves a hot lunch 
ine inoon, invites the children. to “eat all you 
athe e.” Mattie gulped when Sister Mary Cyril 
tin id her with a twinkle, “Your nice children 
< tl e good hearty appetities, haven’t they? 
7 ta nee, when we had 

’ “ficken pie, two of 
hur boys came back 
Yr seconds six 
mes.’ Embar- 
hy ssed, Mattie stam- 

“ted that chicken 
_ }2was the boys’ very 
hit vorite dish. 
“They'll think 
dure bottomless 
‘its!’ she rebuked 
‘iPr sons later. (“I 
‘itl metimes think so 
’lyself,”” she admits.) 
‘iit’ The boys weren’t 
‘l-Inbarrassed a_ bit. 

“it was good,” they 

rings id. 
For the stay-at- 
\t dymes, lunch is gen- 
'S ally homemade 
ins. | up or sandwiches, 
— jtilk and fruit. 
aly! “Then, if all the 
we Ittle ones take their 
“laps as scheduled, I have time to sew, mend 
ii) |ron-on tape is a blessing, isn’t it?) or work on 
tat’ —Mattie indicates a big, never-empty bas- 
“Jet of ironing, the chore she finds most irksome. 
) Postumes must be contrived for Steve and 
icky, who are going to a party this evening. 
IS \ pirate? she wonders. Superman? A cowboy? 
Perhaps Joe will lend his new birthday-gift 
owboy hat. “Another nice thing about a 
‘large family—the children learn to share.” 
'! Pookies must be baked for a church sale. And 
il |he makes a note to arrange time to help cook 
nd serve the church’s anpual turkey dinner. 
Wishing, as usual, that she could find more 
‘ime for outside activities. 


d My, 
thes, 


at din 
le Tude 


Speci 
Pat a 





! 

, A: four o’clock the front door bursts open 
nd the house explodes into a whirlwind of 
Noisy activity. The “big kids” are home from 
school and the “little kids” rush to meet them. 
Only one cooky each, kids,” Mattie warns. 
“They’re for the church sale. . . . Yes, it’s all 
| ight to go downtown, Brad, but be back by 
five-thirty. . . . Change your school clothes, 
boys, before you go outside to play. .. . That’s 
a fine picture, Denny honey!” (With a quick 
hug for the artist.) “No, Jan and Jen, Judy 
doesn’t need your help with her homework.” 
For dinner Mattie stirs up one of her time- 
savers, a huge kettle of basic meat-and-tomato 
sauce that will be used over spaghetti tonight, 
converted into another family favorite— 
chili—tomorrow night by adding beans and 
spices. She fills a big, compartmented lazy 
Susan with “finger salad,” strips of easy to eat 
raw carrot, celery, tiny tomatoes, sometimes 
olives or pickles. Bread fills big platters. ‘““We 
use three loaves a day.” The children fill their 
own glasses at the milk dispenser, coffee perks 
for Mattie and Bill. Dessert is applesauce and 
cookies. On a less busy day Mattie might have 





INTRODUCING— 
PAUL JEFFREY ZEHNER 


As this month’s How America Lives 
story went to press the Zehners 
were rejoicing over a brand-new 
baby brother, the thirteenth child 
in this large, happy family. 
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baked pies or cakes. On birthdays there are 
always cakes, no matter how busy the day. 

At dinner (the new table is a proud posses- 
sion to the little Zehners and visitors are 
taken to see and admire it. ““We outgrew the 
old one,” Bill says, ‘‘even with all the extra 
leaves I could find’’) the children line up on 
long benches with a big one sitting next to a 
little one to lend a helping hand. A chorus of 
voices murmurs grace, then a riot of sound 
breaks out as the children brief Bill on the 
day’s happenings. If it gets too riotous, a word 
from Bill is enough to quiet things. He be- 
lieves that his children should be individuals 
with their own interests and the right to ex- 
press their own thoughts. But just as firmly he 
believes that “they should have manners, re- 
spect the rights of others.” 


Dinner over, this week’s kitchen team of 
Brad, Stevie and Judy clear the table, do the 
dishes, sweep up stray crumbs. Until eight 
o’clock the little children may stay up and 
watch television. At nine the older ones go to 
bed, leaving Mattie and Bill to an hour or two 
of quiet. Time to talk, and plan. 

Mattie notes a rubbed spot on the nap of 
the green living-room rug. Less than a year 
old and already it was beginning to look worn! 
Of course the children sat on the rug far more 
than they sat on the oversized coral-red couch, 
or the green chairs, 
or the brown studio 
couch. When they all 
watched their fayor- 
ite Western pro- 
gram on television 
you couldn’t find 
space to step between 
the comfortably 
sprawled small 
bodies. The littlest 
ones, Jan, Jen, Bob- 
by, Joe, often fell 
sound asleep, gun- 
shots and rattling 
hoof beats rolling 
over small heads 
pillowed on folded 
arms. 

Mattie smiled at 
the mental picture. 
It was worth a new 
rug every two years, 
she thought. 


The last pair of 
Christmas slippers—small, woolly ones for 
Matt—goes down in front of the tree and the 
circle of twelve is complete. Mattie makes the 
rounds to be sure that the children are all 
asleep. (They’d caught the Christmas Eve ex- 
citement earlier, and sleep had been far from 
their minds.) In the boys’ room Brad and Stevie 
occupy one set of bunk beds. In another the 
twins are sleeping, curled into identical, pillow- 
clutching knots. As soon as a new set of bunk 
beds now on order arrives, Ricky will abandon 
the cot he occupies and Denny will move in 
with his older brothers. Just now he is indig- 
nantly bunking in the “‘little kids’ room,” with 
Joe and Bobby in the lower bunk. Jan, Jen and 
Judy share a big maple bed and baby Matt 
sleeps in the well-used crib. The Zehners’ own 
bedroom is on the ground floor. Sleeping ar- 
rangements are scheduled for alteration as re- 
modeling of the house provides more space. 

As Mattie comes back downstairs, Bill is 
giving a last-minute check to the gifts under 
the tree. She smiles, remembering how two 
weeks ago they had worked out their Christ- 
mas budget, allowing a total of $300, $100 for 
toys. Thriftily, Mattie bought all the toys in 
one shop and got a 15 per cent discount. “I 
felt real smug about it,’’ she says. “And then 
Bill stopped off on the way home this evening 
and spent another fifty dollars on last-minute 
presents!” But she isn’t angry. She couldn’t be. 
Christmas is—and always has been—a very 
special day for the Zehners, and this is a very 
special Christmas. 

For a moment before switching off the 
lights, Bill Zehner surveys the room, bright 
with the scent and sparkle of Christmas. 

‘““Maybe I’ve said it before,” he says with 
deep satisfaction, “but there’s just nothing 
like being home for Christmas. For Christ- 
mas—and for good.” END 
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bringing up baby. 


Mi 


HINTS FOR HAPPIER HOLIDAYS //f 


With the holidays just around the corner, you'll 
want your baby or toddler to reap all the joys 

of this starry-eyed season — as little of the wear and 
tear of it as possible. 


For tiny babies: “Business as usual” should 
be the rule in the matter of sleeping and 
eating schedules, with only brief spells of 
Christmas-tree looking and company visiting. 


For toddlers: Reasonable firmness about 
regular bedtime hours will keep junior from 
getting overtired. Regular, wholesome meals, 
with a minimum of Christmas goodies, 

will spare his tummy. 


For safety’s sake, you’ll want to make sure 

you have a fireproof lighting system and a tip-proof 
tree, with breakables and aluminum foil 

placed out of reach. 


NEW WAY TO MAKE A BABY BEAM 


Brand new flavor combination that’s bound to 
stir up smiles. Gerber Junior Bananas with 
Pineapple combines these two popular fruits for 
taste appeal and energy value. Only 

fully ripe bananas (secret of easy digestibility) 
are used. Then they're smoothly pureed and 
blended with bits of mellow pineapple for added 
flavor. Like the other 7 Gerber Junior Fruits, 

it has a semi-grown-up texture that’s 

especially suitable for older tots and toddlers. 





SANTA CLAUS CUES 


In choosing gifts for toddlers, it’s well to remember 
that play value counts more than price. Matter 

of fact, seeing the colorful gift wrapping and 
bright ribbon is often as fascinating as the toy itself. 
And the happiest of holidays to you and yours! 


NEW CHICKEN DELIGHT FOR WEE ONES 


TODDLER SHOE DEPARTMENT 


Since the Junior Chicken Noodle Dinner has 
proved to be so popular with the high chair set, 
Gerber now offers a special strained version for 
younger babies. Gerber Strained Chicken Noodle 
Dinner is a smoothly-pureed blend of golden carrots, 
juicy chicken and delicate egg noodles. 

Tastes absolutely wonderful! Provides baby with 

a good variety of nutrients! 


Babies are our business... 
our only business! 


Gerber 


It’s amazing how quickly toddlers outgrow their 
shoes. That’s why it’s important to check the 

fit every few weeks. Tell-tale signs that point to’ the 
need for a new pair of shoes: (1) Tightness 
across instep and toe. (2) No “grow room” at toe. 
(3) Bulging sides, sagging at heels. 





FROM DAN GERBER 
“Your baby’s nourishment is our primary concern. Take Gerber High Protein 

f a Cereal, for example. This nourishing cereal is the result of several years research 
©“ @ in the Gerber laboratories. During this time, 40 cereal mixtures were prepared 
Jos and evaluated. The formula selected was the one which best met the nutritional 


ea 4 a standards set for your baby. 
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by MAXINE DAVIS 


Christmas holidays, the 
exciting climax of the 
year, can be nightmares 
for adolescents. Acne 
often flares up—when 
they most want to look 
their best. Why? Is the cause emotional? Do 
excitement or tension trigger these outbreaks? 
Doctors disagree. But all concede that pimples 
can spoil Christmas, even psychologically scar 
whole lives. The eruptions, irregular and un- 
predictable, improve, and hope soars. Then 
comes the bitterness of a bad outbreak, just 
before the most glamorous party, the most 
romantic date. 


The future to the young is so remote it’s 
futile to say “they'll outgrow the condition” — 
not when that brand new ‘formal’ reveals 
ugly “spots”? on face and shoulders, and the 
dance is tonight! 


My pre-Christmas present for the adoles- 
cents in our home is UTOL. There is still no 
cure for acne, but UTOL is the greatest help 
I’ve ever found. Here’s the reason: 


Those blemishes itch, a constant depressing 
reminder of their presence, even though they 
may not look so horrific as they feel. Har- 
assed young people tend to rub and scratch, 
often causing lasting, disfiguring scars. UTOL 
ointment contains a mild local anesthetic 
that stops itching and an antibiotic that helps 
control infection, both extremely important 
now and later. 

A boy can smooth on UTOL and forget his 
pimples. A girl applies it under her make-up 
and knows they won't show; that she'll look 
as lovely: as she’d hoped in that fluffy new 
“formal.” 





When our offspring come home from college, 
a dental appointment is always arranged for 
them. Our dentist invariably ends each session 
by saying, “Don’t fail to brush after every 
meal, with CALOX tooth powder.” Particles 
of rich sticky holiday food can start decay 
unless removed promptly. Nothing cleans bet- 
ter than powder, and CALOX tooth powder is 
highly efficient. Our young know their teeth 
are as important to good looks as to health, 
so never get careless about their photogenic 
smiles. CALOX polishes the teeth, thus helps 
preserve the enamel. It’s refreshing, too, 
making duty pleasant. 

To keep fit, my husband plays squash and 
swims at the club. This menaces his feet! One 
year he got a bad case of athlete’s foot. Our 
podiatrist treated it with OCTOFEN Liquid, 
which starts working 15 seconds after contact. 
Recovery-time depends upon the severity of 
the attack, but it usually helps quickly. As 
prevention is better than the promptest cure, 
my spouse now dries his feet well after show- 
ering, dusts them carefully with OCTOFEN 
Powder, and puts on clean socks. OCTOFEN 
is the only fungicide for athlete’s foot the 
National Foot Health Council approves 
exclusively. As, from experience, we do too! 

Grandfather’s visit is as much a part of our 
Christmas as the special spiced fragrance of 
the hot wine he’s mulled every Christmas Eve 
since my childhood. We count on all he does 
with us. But his ordinarily mild arthritis gave 
him more discomfort with all our whirl-about. 
It almost spoiled things, until we found 
SURIN ointment. Now he applies.hot moist 
towels until the skin is warm, then smoothes 
on SURIN, gently. There’s no cure for ar- 
thritis or rheumatism but SURIN’s medica- 
tion is absorbed by the skin to bring marked 
temporary relief to minor pains. 

© McKesson & Robbins 
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IT’S FINE TO BE A PAL... 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24 


raking, car washing, cellar cleaning, plumb- 
ing, painting. Sometimes, I think, there is an 
inclination for the father to excuse his son 
from these when he is young, and then to turn 
them over to him later. It’s good for a boy to 
feel that he is sharing in useful work, even at 
an age when his contribution is more trouble 
than it’s worth, and he learns a little more 
patience about sticking to a job each year. 
When the boy reaches an age when he might 
be able to do such jobs all by himself, it’s 
good if the father can continue to share in 
them. This is not only for companionship but 
because right through adolescence it’s hard 
for most boys not to procrastinate or to leave 
jobs half done unless they have company and 
a little guidance. 

So shared recreation and shared jobs are 
fine if the opportunity and the inclination 
exist. But it’s important to remember that a 
good relationship between father and son 
depends more basically on the spirit with which 
they get along in the humdrum incidents of 
everyday life—the business of getting up in 
the morning, meals, bits of conversation about 
the news and school and cars, assignment and 
performance of jobs, reprimands. If funda- 
mentally father and son respect each other, 
like each other, feel comfortable with each 
other, there is no absolute need for anything 
more deliberate. There are certainly some 
fathers whose tastes or obligations are such 
that they never “‘do anything” with their sons 
and yet have a very satisfactory influence on 
them. In saying this I am not denying the 
value of special companionship. When two 
people are working on a job 
together or are on a trip to- 
gether (whether father and 
son or husband and wife or 
just friends) they may find 
qualities, responses, sympa- 
thies in each other which 
would never have become 
sO apparent in the hurly- 
burly of ordinary daily ex- 
istence. Such times may be 
remembered for the rest of one’s 
new dimensions to a relationship. 

It seems to me that life in America presents 
more daily opportunities of a very natural 
kind for mothers to be companionable with 
their daughters than for fathers to be compan- 
ionable with sons. Most mothers are home- 
tied with housework and child care. These are 
activities that seem important and enviable to 
girls, particularly in the preschool period. 
Wise is the mother who can guide her daugh- 
ter—through leadership, appreciation and 
friendliness—from brief spells of would-be 
helpfulness to real helpfulness that will persist 
through childhood and adolescence. Partici- 
pation in the work of the home is good for a 
child’s soul and provides a basis for the very 
soundest kind of companionship with parents. 
(In some families, of course, preparation of 
meals and cleaning up afterward are consid- 
ered appropriate only for mothers and daugh- 
ters, as lawn, cellar and garage work are for 
men and boys. In other families, the males 
wash and dry dishes too. The only important 
thing is that all feel they are doing their share.) 

One of the times when mother and daugh- 
ter often achieve a delightful companionship 
is during shopping excursions, particularly for 
clothes. 


life and add 


The relationships between mothers and 
their sons and between fathers and their 
daughters have great influence on the chil- 
dren’s characters, attitudes and future mar- 
riages. These develop throughout childhood, 
mainly as a result of the ordinary day-by-day 
contacts of family life. A mother is feeder, 
comforter, fixer, disciplinarian, storyteller for 
her sons, particularly in their early years, just 
as she is for her daughters. A father, when at 
home, is apt to be conversationalist, disci- 
plinarian, tutor, game player, excursion leader 
for his daughters as well as for his sons. But 
as fathers we don’t plan long-term programs 
of special companionship and instruction for 
our daughters, nor do mothers for their sons. 
This is natural. In fact, the parent who tries 


oe SeSoesoe-sS 


Never marry but for love, 
but see that thou lovest 
what is lovely. 

WILLIAM PENN 


to be too intense and too special a companion 
to a child of the opposite sex is more likely to 
get in the way of his development than to 
foster it. By this I don’t mean that a father 
should take his daughter for granted or be 
standoffish. She needs to feel that he appre- 
ciates her as a girl and as an individual. He 
may show this, for instance, with a warm 
compliment when she has baked a cake or has 
got herself up prettily, by enjoying the story 
she tells him, by playing a table game with her 
after having been away somewhere with her 
brothers. A woman cultivates a friendly rela- 
tionship with her son by reading to him, lis- 
tening to his exploits, asking him to do a bit 
of tinkering for her or to explain to her how 
he can distinguish one car from another. It is 
not her job to teach him football, even if she 
is a widow, and it is not sensible for her to 
draw him closer to her by getting him inter- 
ested in interior decoration. The natural limits 
can be expressed in another way by saying 
that if a father shows a lot more interest in his 
daughter than in his son, or enjoys discussing 
his work and hobbies with her more than with 
his wife, if a mother is more companionable 
with her son than she is with her daughter or 
her husband, it suggests that there are tensions 
somewhere in the family which are interfering 
with the normal patterns of husband-wife, 
father-son, mother-daughter relationships. 


Wha is to be done when a parent doesn’t 
find any basis for friendliness or even com- 
fortableness with a child? It is worth while to 
make a deliberate effort to cultivate a common 
interest, with the hope that 
a spontaneous growth of 
friendship will follow—a 
sort of pump-priming op- 
eration. But if this results 
in no pleasure, no progress, 
there is no point in forcing 
the issue. Better, if possible, 
to consult a child-guidance 
clinic or a family social 
agency, for help in finding 
the causes of the difficulty. Sometimes it is hid- 
den misunderstanding and resentment on the 
child’s part which makes him—like a bristling 
porcupine—keep the parent at a distance. 
Sometimes the reasons for this difficulty go 
back to the parent’s own childhood, an un- 
resolved tension in his feelings toward his 
brother or parent which is now getting in the 
way of his enjoyment of his child. It’s worth 
removing such blocks, not only to make fam- 
ily life more pleasant at the moment but to 
lessen the chance that the uncompanionable 
child will carry over the difficulty to his own 
children in turn. 

There is one more aspect of companionship 
which it may be helpful to mention. Some 
mothers and fathers who have felt that their 
own parents were too’severe react by wanting 
to be mainly pals with their children. They 
gaily make a game of all routines and try to 
avoid not only angriness and punishment but 
even firmness and leadership. I’m all in favor 
of making family life as pleasant as possible. 
I think that the most successful parents of 
all—with the happiest and best-behaved chil- 
dren—are not grim at all; they and their chil- 
dren obviously enjoy one another. But if you 
watch carefully you can see that such mothers 
and fathers are parents first of all. They are 
not the least bit timid about providing the 
regular guidance and the occasional firm cor- 
rection that all children need. They can be 
very friendly with them, in addition, partly 
because they are so warmhearted themselves 
and partly because they have made their chil- 
dren so lovable by their upbringing. But when 
parents try to be just friends because they are 
afraid that their children won’t like them if 
they act as parents, they sometimes end up 
with spoiled children who show them no re- 
spect and no friendliness either. When you 
come to think of it, good companionship is 
usually based on respect, whether it is within 
the family or outside. 





Dr. Spock regrets that it is impossible for him to answer 
letters personally. However, he is delighted to receive 
Suggestions of topics of truly general interest. —Ed. 
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New Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


and keep it away - 


longer than with any leading shampoo or tonic! 


Now with new, concentrated DANDRICIDE RINSE 
you can forget the itching discomfort and em- 
barrassment of ugly, damaging dandruff scales, 


DANDRICIDE is a unique fast-acting rinse that 
probes deep down where dandruff tries to hide, 
It lifts out those loose dandruff scales, floats 
them free, then gathers them up and rinses them 
away completely! Instantly! Your scalp is really 
clean! Conditioned! And DANDRICIDE fights the 
fast return of dandruff as no shampoo or tonic can, 





























Concentrated to last longer! Easy to use! 


Because DANDRICIDE is concentrated, it’s eco- 
nomical to use and lasts far longer. Just mix 
with water as directed, rinse, and that’s all. Get | 
DANDRICIDE at drug and department stores, 
beauty and barber shops. Only $1.00 a bottle. 
Good for every member of the family. Buy todayy 
on money-back guarantee! z 


Porte n eee ee eee eee eee eee 


For trial bottle of Dandricide, 
mail name and address plus 
25¢ to Dandricide Co., Dept. 
LH8, 114—12th Street, 
Brooklyn 15, Nove Dandricide 
will send you a generous three- 
rinse bottle. Do it now! 
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Padded! Lined! 
F lower-sprigged! 


SCIENTIFIC SUPPORT WHILE 
FEEDING AND SLEEPING 


SWEETER THAN SUGAR 
YET NO FOOD VALUE 

Doctors recommend Sugarine for 
diabetics, overweights, lo-calorie 
diets. Pure, Harmless, Economical. 










fine 

Ceylon tea 

with bits of oranges 

and sweet spice added. 

“Constant Comment” is 

the richest, liveliest, most 

deliciously different tea 

you've ever tasted. With 

your family, — your 

friends — enjoy 
“Constant 

Comment” 


tte 
MORE CASH FOR YOU! 


YES, you can have more cash in your pocket if you 
put your spare time to work. Write for our money- 
making plan. No obligation. 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY, 456 Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 


Gift & 
Dept. 
Stores 


For 6 cup sample, send 10¢ to 
ae 

15 Merwin St., Dept. L-D 
DOE Le rs 





MERRY CHRISTMAS 


GRAVY 
ee! 


) | BELIEVE IN LIFE EVERLASTING 
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e talked for a long time. What does one 
’? He was self-controlled. I read from the 
w Testament. He seemed at peace. Then 
‘jyay talked of his home. I did not know he was 
rried until he mentioned his little son. Then 
poor fellow broke down. “How can you 
{.my mother and my boy?” His wife had 
serted him. What does one say? 

ust as I rose to go he said, “Bishop, you 
ow I have to go tomorrow morning. Would 
u mind coming out and standing with me?” 
I felt I could not do it but said, almost 
achinelike, ‘““Would it mean anything to you 
have me with you?” 

“Yes,” he replied. “It would mean a great 
al to me.” 

So at five the next morning I was there. 
hat does one say about immortality then? 
this all there is? Does this boy have no 
rther chance? Was it enough that he had 
‘ayed for forgiveness? He seemed to have 
bund solace and strength. Can a man kill and 
B\en in a few days be forgiven? And another 
jith perhaps a deeper sense of justice feels he 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 114 


cannot ask God to forgive and does not. What 
about him? I simply do not know. I walked 
with that boy and after a time he was gone. 

All day long that terrible scene appeared 
and reappeared. I could not get that boy’s last 
words out of my mind. Then suddenly I re- 
alized that I had walked across battlefields 
where thousands had died and I had taken 
death for granted. Jesus, it is said, had com- 
passion on the multitude. Perhaps He thought 
of each one of us as I had been thinking of 
that boy. I think God thinks of all of us that 
way. I think that concern involves immortal- 
ity. What the future life is like I do not know. 
It must be personal, at least. We must know 
the loved ones. 

I believe that God is good, that He is a God 
of love. It is in His goodness, His righteous- 
ness, His love that I put my trust. And in the 
certainty that nothing can separate me from 
His love lies my hope of life everlasting. 

I have lost some who are dear to me— 
father, mother and my older brother. I am 
rich in the precious presence of the one who is 


WOTHER VIEWS, SIZES AND PRICES OF VOGUE PATTERNS 


ON 


a Vogue Design No. 9072. 
Pi | Vogue Design No. 9654. 
Vogue Design No. 9656. 
Vogue Design No. 9494. 


5! Vogue Design No. 9657. 
] 75e. 
Vogue Design No. 9655. 


Vogue Design No. 9641. 


75c. 
One-piece dress; 10-18 (31-38). 75c. 


One-piece dress or hostess dress; 12-18 (32-38). 
75c. 
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“Easy to Make” blouse; 10-18 (31-38). 50c. 
Skirt; 24-28 waist measure. 60c. 
Blouse; 12-20 (32-40). 60c. 


Bolero, shorts, slacks and cummerbund; 10-18 
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One-piece dress or housecoat; 12-18 (32-38). 


Blouse, overblouse, skirt and cummerbund; 


10-18 (31-38). 75c. 
Hostess dress; S (31-32), M (34-36), L (38-40). 








dearer to me than life itself and in the presence 
of our children and grandchildren. But I know 
the ranks will be broken. When, who, where 
I do not know. I am sure this is not all. 

I want a chance to express all the love I have 
failed to reveal. I need eternity for that. I want 
to grow. So much to know, so little time! 

I want to sit at the feet of the great minds of 
all time. I want to walk with the eager group 
that follows Socrates. I want to see light as 
Turner and Monet saw it. I want to hear Paul 
read the thirteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians. And perhaps Jesus would repeat the 
Sermon on the Mount. I need this afterchance 
to make the best of the present chance. 


“Parley on the Patio.”’ 
send 25f in coin to Cat Pictures, Dept. J-38, 
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I need immortality to be mortal in the truest 
sense. I must live forever to live at all. I think 
there is justification for the faith in immortal- 
ity because of the life that emerges from the 
faith. 

The man who knows he is to live forever dif- 
fers from the man who cries, “Eat, drink and 
be merry, for tomorrow we die.”’ If this is all, 
the sensual makes heavy claim. If I know that 
my Redeemer liveth and that I, too, shall live, 
I get a new sense of values. 

I do not act because of reward or because of 
fear, but because I am to live with myself for- 
ever, the kind of self I am developing. If I die 
soon and that is all, what of it? But if the acts, 





For an 8” by 10” full-color print of this original photo by Walter Chandoha, 
Box 6586, Chicago 77, Illinois. Offer good only in U.S.A. 


“Handsome and happy -—and 


as healthy as can be... 
will pass up any other kind of food for Puss’n Boots!” 


“Tt’s wonderful what Puss ’n Boots 

has done for my cats,” writes 

Mrs. T. W. B., of Lakeside, Oregon. 

“ They pass up every other kind of food 
—yet stay so happy and so healthy.” 


Cats know instinctively what’s good 
for them—and left to their own choice 
they will turn intuitively to a diet 
based on fresh-caught whole fish. 


For whole fish contains nature’s own 
life balance of essential nutrients—all 
the proteins, vitamins and minerals 





that cats are known to need for 
sparkling good health, glowing energy. 


Such a formula is Puss ’n Boots— 
made from fresh-caught whole fish 
from the cool depths of the sea— 
balanced with nutritious cereals and 
fortified with extra Vitamins B, and E. 


Start feeding Puss ’n Boots today. In 
just 3 weeks—or even less—see if you 
aren’t delighted with an amazing 
improvement in your cat’s energy, 
appearance and all-round good health. 


eben APPETITE rs 
| Vitamin Brin Puss ’n Boo 


STRONG BONES from the al iw 
and | ‘phosphorus in Puss’ *n Boots. 


SILKY mae the natural oils a and ds ey 


5 minerals in Puss'n Boots. 
: LIVELY ENERGY from the a eg 
ie Se si iy 
Coast Fisheries Division of The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago 54, Ul. 
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Quality makes it America’s largest-selling cat food 
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added up, mean me, if I must be like that 
through the years until eternity does its trans- 
forming work in me, then immortality, like the 
tug of the moon upon the tides, pulls me. 

The whole question of rewards and punish- 
ments is a difficult one. Is the immortality an- 
nounced in the affirmation, “I believe . . . in 
life everlasting” to be for but a few, or is it to 
be an immortality of bliss for some and pun- 
ishment for others? Is the brief span of years 
that we call life to determine the status of every 
individual for all eternity? 

I don’t know much about heaven and hell. 
The New Testament test which indicated 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, ye have done it unto me,” and 
which appears to find the reasons for eternal 
life to lie in the giving of a cup of cold water, 
feeding the hungry and visiting those who 
are in prison, will, I fear, keep many a prelate 
out of heaven and admit many a doubter. 

I have known of men whose conduct was 
close to criminal, brutal at home, and then a 
brain operation followed and a new man 
emerged from the operating room. Now they 
tell me that conduct can be determined by 
blood composition—certain balances in a 
criminal, other balances in a saint. What about 
responsibility? 

Do we have the freedom to forfeit eternity? 
When does the second chance become the last 
chance? I do not know. I believe in the life 
everlasting. I believe God is love as well as 
justice. I trust Him. I am sure there is an an- 
swer in His infinite wisdom. But I cannot be- 
lieve God’s love closes the door to redeem- 
ability. When man comes to himself, I believe 
the Father will be waiting for him. The son 
who was lost is found again. Does the time 
come, however, when the privilege of forgive- 
ness has been exhausted, the die cast and for- 
ever? 

There is a hell. Have we not lived in it? Re- 
morse, regret? The brutal word, the selfish 
deed, the immoral act! Memory is both bless- 
ing and curse. There is not only the power of a 
great memory, but the evil act lives on, never 


ball to brush the batter back from the plate. 
Said the tempter, ““Nobody will know you did 
it deliberately.” “You are wrong,” the pitcher 
answered, “I would.’’ We know, and always. 

It is right here that so much of our bad men- 
tal health develops. The weight of wrong 
breaks our backs. We must have help, forgive- 
ness. And with Him there is plenteous redemp- 
tion. God’s love is unfailing, we say. Does it 
cease to operate when I become the new being 
that follows death? Is God’s love toward me 
but the ephemeral interest that a man might 


Ph 4A iW WA 


Never throw away hastily any old 
faith, tradition or convention. They 
may require modification, but they 
are the result of the experience of 
many generations. OLIVER LODGE 


have in a mosquito that is here an hour or two 
and gone? Surely not. 

This is no letting down of the bars, no 
declaration of ‘Eat, drink and be merry for 
tomorrow you have another shot at whatever 
it is.’ Not at all! “To be alone with my con- 
science is hell enough for me,” said Edgar AI- 
lan Poe. It is. There is punishment self- 
inflicted, the punishment that flows from the 
broken law, more than physical, much, much 
to pay. But I am talking about life everlast- 
ing. Surely a God Who sent His Son out of 
love continues to be the seeking God Who 
forever seeks the lost coin, the lost sheep, the 
lost son. 

Heaven must be that state in which the 
seeking soul finds absolute joy in the love ot 
the Eternal and in doing His will. Not nirvana, 
not the end of desire, not, the loss of person- 
ality; on the contrary, new and consuming 
desire, the desire to do His will; life abundant, 
the full development of the personality until 
the person takes on divinity. 


one has put it beautifully: We are guests of 
God. That is enough for me! To be with sucha 
one as Christ, that is enough. It does not 
mean separation. He loved people—little chil- 
dren, men and women. The place He would 
prepare must conserve all the richest joys of 
life at its best, the best here—in a word, love. 
The place must include the spirit that was 
manifest to the woman taken in adultery, to 
the rich young ruler, to Zacchaeus, to Peter 
who denied Him and to Thomas who doubted 
Him and, yes, even to Judas who betrayed 
Him. At the very end there in the garden Jesus 
called Judas “‘friend.”” And greater love hath 
no man than this, that he lay down his life for 
his friend. 

I think that is the spirit that is over there. 
Perhaps I am wrong. Perhaps it is a judge with 
heart hardened who damns forever—but what 
is the crime? Unbelief? Ignorance? Sins of the 
flesh? Greed? Where is perfection? Does it 
lie in creedal correctness? Is it a matter of 
acceptance of faith upon authority? Are we to 
be rewarded because we raise no questions? 

I wish I could find satisfaction in the jargon 
of the scribes and the Pharisees, the doctors 
and the saints. I wish I could be honest and 
at the same time accept the dogmatic state- 
ments that the untutored repeat with such 
passion. They sit in judgment upon so many. 
It was Jesus Himself who said, ““Call no man 
good.”’ We must approach all these issues in 
the humility that is born of love. 

I have stood in the presence of One Who is 
far beyond doctor and saint. I do not hear ar- 
gument upon His lips. I do hear Him say, “He 
that has seen me hath seen the Father.” In see- 
ing Him and learning that the Father is like 
Him I bow in simple trust. I can’t answer the 
man who says, ““You admit that you are to be 
a witness?’ except to say, “Yes.” I know he 
has the right to ask the question, but what is it 
you witness to? “*Put it down. Say it. Define it. 
Unless you can state the faith clearly, you can- 
not witness. In fact, you do not have it unless 
you can state it.” 

But is that so? I can’t define my love for my 
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man from another land what America mean: 
to me? It would sound boastful to him. By 
when I return from abroad and I see the ban 
ner fiying, the waves breaking upon these dea 
shores, the mountains towering against the 
skies, when I think of Jefferson and of Lig 
coln, of free schools and free platforms and z 
free press, and I dream of “alabaster cities, un 
dimmed by human tears”—what is it, this 
faith in democracy, this love of country? Yes, 
define it! I must try. When I consider life 
eternal and think of God and of creation, T 
simply cannot set it down. 

Masefield in “Dauber” tells of a boy who 
would paint. “I cannot get it—not yet,” he 
said: 


That leap and light and sudden change to green 
And all the glittering from the sunset’s red, 

And the milky colors where the bursts have been, 
And then the clipper striding like a queen. ... 


Yes, try to put that down in the terminology 
of the legalist. Jesus does it all so much better 
in His parables. There we read the words that 
lived in His person—the second mile, the cup 
of cold water, the petition, “Give us this day 
our daily bread.” Forgive seventy times severy 
yes, but that meant millions, a number unlim- 
ited. 

So when He says, “Let not your heart be 
troubled: ye believe in God, believe also in 
me,” I do. When He says quietly, “In my Fa- 
ther’s house are many mansions. . . . I go to” 


prepare a place for you,” I am not interested | 


in the size of the rooms or the style of archi- 
tecture. Knowing Him as I do, I simply turn 


to the One He revealed and say with Brown- | 


ing, “I trust what Thou shalt do.” 

Perhaps the day will come when all this can 
be put down in a book: “* Heaven—see page 
4765.’ Read the definition, the final word; 
cease to ponder, it is down at last. I don’t 
think so. Someday we may pierce the curtain, 
not an iron one, but the veil at present is mys- 
tery. We may know, as we are known. Faith 


does last on; so, too, hope. But the greatest of | 


these is love. It is in that love that I face the 
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to be forgotten. What we do lives. A great He said, “I go to prepare a place for you... wife, my children, my parents. I cannot put future, all of it, unafraid. 
pitcher was urged to throw an occasional bean _ that where I am, there ye may be also.’”” Some- down my love for country. How can I tell a “T believe . . . in the life everlasting.” &ND | 
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ae beauty of a music hobby is that its pleas- 
ure goes on increasing. For records, consider 
walls you can build shelves on, or an ample 
cabinet for years of collecting. There is a place 
for spot storage too—special areas for favorite 
records you want on hand for the children’s 
room or for parties. We give you special ways 
of filing them with add-on plans in mind. 


By ELIZABETH GOETSCH 


WIRE CADDIE sits on 
St a cabinet, is easy to 
carry to another room. 
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PORTABLE MUSIC CART is a $13 wood ; 
cabinet. Painted, given wheels, it moves about 
with you. Wood strips hold player in place. 
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DOOR RACK FOR A CLOSET— 
simply built shelves. Expanding 
curtain rods hold records in place. 














STORAGE CABINET in teak holds 200 rec- 
ords, four rows of 50 each, in accordion-folded 
insert which revolves easily. Can be indexed. 


DISK CASES look like 
luggage, cost $5 or less—pull-out 
panel helps make selections. 





HANGING WALL CABINET fits between wire side pieces. It has 
13 dividers, comes in birch, teak or walnut, with drop-leaf front. 
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INew beauty secret 
Hor light-colored floors! 






Klear floor wax \ 
dries clear as glass 
never yellows! 





klear won't klear will 
won't discolor the lightest colors will polish itself without buffing 
em won't build up yellowing layers will damp mop beautifully with clear water 
SS won't show unsightly water spots will wash off easily with soap and water 
Created by JOHNSON’S WAX won't scuff up will keep floors clean, bright with less care 


Contains the new molecular discovery, Plexon. 
For linoleum, vinyl, asphalt tile, any floor. Johnson's, Klear and Plexon are trademarks of S. G. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
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KATE, THE BLESSED 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50 


Christmas breakfast; a final decision against 
chestnuts in the turkey stuffing had been made; 
and Auntie Grace had spent hours with a 
fascinated Virginia, making popcorn and 
cranberry chains for the Christmas tree. 
Jackie, a colicky baby if ever there was one, 
arrived two years later in time for Christmas, 
and managed to dominate the whole celebra- 
tion with his red-faced screams of anguish, 
and his refusal to be comforted by boiled 
water, paregoric, Mother Phelps’ rocking, 





@® BEATS, CLEANS, FLUFFS RUGS WITH GREATER POWER 


REVOLUTIONARY! NEW / 


Aunt Matt’s gentle rendition of the Volga 
Boat Song, or Auntie Grace’s hot-water bottle. 
It was Auntie Grace’s opinion that cheese was 
the villain here: Kate, as a nursing mother, 
should not have eaten cheese souffié on 
Christmas Eve. And thus the Phelpses’ tradi- 
tion of serving oyster stew on Christmas Eve 
was born. 

The following Christmas was a sad one: 
both Mother and Dad Phelps had died during 
the year. And it seemed, somehow, more im- 


VACUUM CLEANER 


portant than ever to observe all the traditions. 
Tom, at Auntie Grace’s suggestion, took over 
the reading of A Christmas Carol, and the two 
girls were allowed that year to stay up for the 
reading. That year, also, completed the ac- 
cumulation of Phelps Christmas traditions: 
every significant area of the holidays was now 
governed by some hallowed tradition. No ad- 
ditions were possible now, because no cor- 
rections were admissible. 

And so every year Kate climbed on her 
stepladder and festooned the high ceilings 
with red and glittery ropes, topped doors and 
windows with mistletoe and holly, banked 
mantels with fragrant pine boughs. Every 
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year she baked one dozen fruitcakes, gave ha 


a dozen of them for gifts: certain people e 
pected, even counted on, fruitcakes from Kai 


to fill Mother Phelps’ place, worked franti 
cally behind closed doors on doll clothes fe 
Virginia’s annual doll. Tom read Dickens 0 
Christmas Eve, while the family cracked f 
berts, peeled tangerines, crunched raspbe 
and peanut-butter candies. Three nephews, ; 
sister and a brother-in-law arrived in time fi 
dinner on Christmas Day. And the shabby 
tacky Phelps Christmas angel presided over a’ 
from the top of the traditional. nine-foo 
Christmas tree. 


Jackie was eight. Kate returned home from a 
long day of Christmas shopping with, amo 


star—made in Sweden. 
top of the tree,” 


really on her last legs.” 















It was this angel that started trouble the [ 
year Virginia was thirteen, Ellie was ten and’ 


other things, an exquisitely designed col 
“See the beautiful ornament I got for the 


she said to the assembled fam- 
ily after dinner. “I think the poor angel is 





Unfortunately, her 
THAN OLD-STYLE HEAVY UPRIGHTS! PLUS ALL THE WORK-SAVING 







voice reeked with friendly enthusiasm—such| 
as is found in some nursery-school teachers. 





FLOOR-TO-CEILING FEATURES THAT MADE LEWYT FAMOUS. “Whoever heard of a star on top of a Christ-| : 
mas tree?’’ Jackie said with scorn. ‘ 


Kate, who was seldom able to maintain al 
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Aan TOR : 


ELECTRONIC MAGIC TO 
MAKE RUG CLEANING EASI- 
ER! Amazing motorized beater 
sweeper weighs only 5 lbs.—14th 
the weight of an Upright—4th 
the work. 


ute, 


stroke! 


HI -COMPRESSION POWER 
TO MAKE ALL CLEANING 
EASIER! New 1), H.P. plus ex- 
clusive direct air flow system 
gives you Hi-Compression suc- 
tion power. 


LOOK! THE 1959 LEWYT GIVES YOU MORE WORK-SAVING 


MOTORIZED BEATER SWEEPER-— gets 
under lowest furniture...lights up 
darkest corners...less than 3” high! 


BIG WHEELS— glide over rug edges, 
door sills, bare floors! 


NO DUST BAG TO EMPTY— You never see 
you never touch dirt! 


RIDE ALONG TOOLS—all attachments 
always at your fingertips! 


dirt... 


FEATURES THAN ANY OTHER CLEANER! 


DO IT WITH LEWYT 


Amazing Electronic 
Beater Sweeper spins at 
5000 revolutions per min- 
Rotating nylon 
brushes sweep lint, dirt, 
even heavy sand into the 
powerful 1% H.P. suction 
stream in one quick 










MODEL 111 


“CLICK-LOCK” WANDS — can’t slip, come 
apart or wobble.. 


-suction-tight! 


COMPACT STORAGE — only 12” high— 
always ready to roll. 
Complete with all tools — $119.95 


(Higher in West and Canada) 


@LEWYT CORPORATION, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 

















Mr. Smart Aleck!” 

Whereupon, Ellie began to weep and mourn 
for the pcor rejected Christmas angel. 

“But honey,” 
her defeat, ‘she practically has flyspecks on 


sisted on playing house with her ——” 


““Mother, it just wouldn’t seem like Christmas 
without Lillian. Even if she is dirty. Not that 
I’m saying the star isn’t beautiful and all, 
but 





“Who is Lillian?” Tom choked. “The 
angel?” 
“Yes,” Kate’replied. ‘Lillian happens to be 


the most beautiful name on earth.” Which re- 
ply was tantamount to relinquishing her 
sword to the opposing general. After all, Kate 


had some feeling for what was or was not pos- 
sible. 


Bur not enough, evidently, to see that it was 
impossible, also, to abandon pecan coffeecake 
for Christmas breakfast; for later that week 
she said to Tom, “Honey, I think I’m going 
to try this Romanian Christmas bread for 
breakfast this year.”’ She was holding in her lap 
a color-splashed Christmas issue of a maga- 
zine. 

“You mean instead of coffeecake?”’ 

“Yes. Of course. We wouldn’t need both.” 

“Why give up a good thing?” 

“Well, for heaven’s sake, why not? This 
sounds like a marvelous recipe, and I’d like to 
try it, and it’s much too rich for anything ex- 
cept a state occasion like Christmas break- 
fast.”” 

“‘Why should we eat Romanian Christmas 
bread? We’re not Romanians. Go ahead if 
you want to, of course. But I’m registering my 
vote for the pecan coffeecake.”’ 

And Kate knew, without investigating the 
matter at greater length, that Virginia, Ellie, 
Jackie, Auntie Grace and Aunt Matt would 
also register their votes for pecan coffeecake. 

But foolish Kate would not give up. Her 
final attempt to bring spontaneity back into 
the Phelpses’ Christmas celebration was made 
three days later when the Phelps children 
handed her their traditional Christmas lists. 
Jackie’s list contained twenty-two items, all of 
them connected with electric trains. Ellie’s list 
contained eighteen items, half of them con- 
nected with the Girl Scouts. Virginia’s list 
was more heterogeneous: orange lipstick, two 
books about horses, a jackknife, a black crin- 
oline, an ax, a musical powder box, a tennis 
racket and a doll. 

“Virginia,” Kate said, “this is the silliest 
thing I’ve ever heard of. Lipstick and a doll! 





pose for long, snapped, “Plenty of people, | 


Kate said, already sensing | 


her. It’s not right for an angel to look like 
that. If you and Virginia hadn’t always in- | 


Now Virginia joined the general mourning: | 
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You have nine dolls in your room and you 
haven’t even looked at them for over two years. 
I’m certainly not investing good money in a 
doll for a thirteen-year-old girl!” 

Virginia seemed a little embarrassed. ‘““Not 
a big doll, mother. Good heavens! You don’t 
even have to bother with any doll clothes this 
year. Maybe just something liKe one of those 


‘cute little costume dolls or something. You 


know ——” 
~ “No, I don’t know. Why a doll at all? I 


wouldn’t mind a bit if you still played with 
dolls.” 


Virginia’s lip trembled. “It just wouldn’t 


‘seem like Christmas without a doll. That’s 
ball.” 


“Nonsense,”’ Kate said harshly. 
But of course the word got out to Aunt 


| Matt almost immediately, and she was so 


1 


touched by Virginia’s plight that she bought 
her not one but three dolls. Furthermore, she 


fand Kate) dressed them for Virginia: one in 


| the period of the Revolutionary War, one in 
| the period of the Civil War, and one as a 1927 


apper! 
And so again that year Kate found herself 


| rushing and snarling her way through the 


MARK TWAIN SAYS 


Adam and Eve had many advan- 
tages, but the principal one was 
that they escaped teething. 


Truth is stranger than fiction; fic- 
tion is obliged to stick to possibili- 
ties, truth isn’t. 


When a man’s dog turns against 
him it is time for a wife to pack her 
trunk and go home to mamma. 


There are several good protections 
against temptations, but the surest 
is cowardice, 


It is by the goodness of God that 
in our country we have those three 
unspeakably precious things: free- 
dom of speech, freedom of conscience 
and the prudence never to prac- 
tice either of them. 


PWIA IAI SIE 


final days before Christmas. “So go on and 
dream about a white Christmas, you big 
goof!” she snarled at Bing Crosby one night 
as she rolled out the traditional gingerbread 
men. “Tom, come here and turn him off. My 
hands are full of dough.” 

Tom came and turned him off. “Here. I'll 
clean up the sink for you. It’s almost ten 
o’clock,”’ he said. 

“Thanks,” she replied coldly. 

“Poor Bing,” he went on. “I think he’d be 
pretty hurt if he knew fiow you felt about his 
nice song.” 

But Kate didn’t smile. “‘It’s all very well for 
you to talk,” she said. ““You can save up your 
holiday spirit and spend it all in one day: 
Christmas Eve. Do your shopping, trim the 
tree, wrap your presents, make your mulled 
wine, shout merry halloos to neighbors across 
the snow. What if you had to bake enough 
stuff to fill a bakery too? And iron a room- 
sized tablecloth? And try to find tea-rose ted- 
dies for Auntie Grace?” 

Tom roared. “Does she still wear ted- 
dies?” 

Kate nodded. 

Tom came over and kissed her on the neck. 
“And you don’t believe in Santa Claus! Now 
will you tell me please who but Santa Claus 
would bring Auntie Grace tea-rose teddies?” 

But Kate was only a year older than she 
had been the year before. So she smiled a little 
bitterly and said, ‘““You and your Santa Claus! 
Either you are Santa Claus, or you believe in 
him. It’s impossible to do both.” 

Tom shook his head. “‘To be Santa Claus is 
to believe in him.” 

But since Kate had to be in exactly the right 
mood to tolerate her husband’s homilies, and 
since she was very tired of gingerbread men, 


- panions seemed to age (and mature) at an ac- 


she brought the Santa Claus conversation to 
an abrupt close—for that year. 

During some years, however, one ages (or me.” 
matures) more rapidly than during others. 
The phenomenon seems to have some rela- 
tionship to the aging (or maturing) of one’s 
companions in the journey through life. And 
during the year that followed, all Kate’s com- 


celerated rate. 

Thus, at Thanksgiving, Auntie Grace and 
Aunt Matt announced their intention of leav- 
ing for their California winter before Christ- 
mas instead of after New Year’s. 


tainly miss them.” 


Aunt Matt confided to Kate, “Grace simply 
cannot survive many more Minnesota winters. 
She’s getting so frail, and her cough worries 


And Auntie Grace confided 
““Matt’s arthritis is bad, dear. She suffers so 
much more than she lets on. I’m afraid many 
more Minnesota winters ——” and she let the 
sentence trail off discreetly. 

‘“‘The poor old dears,”’ Kate said later to the 
family. ‘I think they’re wise to go, but it won’t 
seem like Christmas without them. I'll cer- 


“Well, I won't,” Jackie announced. And 
then, his voice mincing, he recited: 
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“Little Jack Phelps 
Was put on a shelf 
Because he could not spell pie. 
When his aunt, Mrs. Grace, 
Saw his sorrowful face, 
She could not help saying, “Oh, fie!” 


to Kate, 


For years, Auntie Grace had recited this 
nursery rhyme to Jackie whenever she couldn’t 
think of anything else to say to him. (It had 
been her misfortune to marry a man named 
Mr. Grace, thus making her name Grace 
Grace, and perhaps explaining her tendency to 
feel so close to the Mrs. Grace in the nursery 
rhyme.) At any rate, it mattered not a bit to her 





What's the biggest 


“woman's club” 


In state after 
state it’s the 
millions of 


trading stamp 


SWUVErS. 


in your state? 
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by AMY VANDERBILT 


Prominent author and 
lecturer to American women’s clubs 


RoM what I see and hear traveling about the 
k country, I predict a long life ahead for trad- 
ing stamps. I base that on a very simple observa- 
tion. Wherever I go I find that women like them. 

Nor do I wonder that the American woman 
has taken them to her heart. Of course, it’s the 
husband who’s generally the family provider. 
But what housewife who saves trading stamps 
doesn’t think of herself as a “good provider,” 
too. And she is. Through her thrift and diligence 
in shopping where trading stamps are given, she 
provides “extras” for the family to enjoy. 

Moreover, her devotion to stamps pays off 
handsomely for America’s business firms. Last 
year she took home from redemption stores 
about $500,000,000 worth of appliances, home 
furnishings and hobby equipment. Making 
these things gave employment to 75,000 people 


in manufacturing plants and on farms. 

And often the merchandise the housewife 
gets with stamps generates other spending. It 
gives her fresh ideas that send her out to buy 
other things at local stores. 

American women live in an atmosphere 
where they can be free and independent in their 
thinking. They can shop where they like. It is 
significant that the women in 2 out of 3 families 
(I call them the country’s largest “woman’s 
club”) shop regularly where they get a discount 
for cash in the form of trading stamps. 


* * * 


NOTE: If you would like to receive research material 
about the trading stamp industry .. . or answers to specific 
questions about stamps, simply write to The Sperry and 
Hutchinson Company, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
New York. 


This message is one of a series presented for your information by 
THE SPERRY anp HUTCHINSON COMPANY which pioneered 62 years ago in 
the movement to give trading stamps to consumers as a discount for paying cash. 
S&H GREEN STAMPS are currently being saved by over 22 million families. 
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that “Phelps,” unlike “‘Jelf,” did not rhyme 
with “‘shelf”’: the coincidence of this little Jack 
having an aunt whose name was Mrs. Grace 
was enough for her. 

“Jackie! That’s cruel!” Kate cried. “How 
can you say such a thing when you know how 
Auntie Grace loves you?” 

“I know what he means, mother,” Ellie put 
in, “It’s the way she always asks me if I have a 
‘hankumsniff’—just because I couldn’t say 
‘handkerchief’ when I was little. It sort of gets 
on your nerves after while. But it doesn’t mean 
we don’t like her.” 

“Well I should think not! After all she’s 
done for you children!” 


Virginia, who was fourteen now, seldom 
listened to family conversations any more. If 
she had been listening, she could not possibly 
have been stupid enough to say, fifteen min- 
utes later: 

“Well, thank heavens I won’t have to 
worry about stumbling on Aunt Matt’s false 
teeth anyhow. Honestly, mother, she’s get- 
ting terrible. The last time she was here I 
kept finding them all over the house—on the 
kitchen-window sill, behind the vase in the 
dining room tf 

“Virginia!” Kate barked. “That’s enough! 
If you’re so delicate you can’t stand the sight of 
a harmless denture ——”’ 

















ALLIED VAN LINES, INC. * 


“Allied’s sure our good friend” 


It’s so much easier for you . . . and safer for 
your things when you move with Allied— the 
No. 1 specialist in long distance moving 
(packing and storage, too). He’ll handle all 
the details, from packing bric-a-brac to ar- 
ranging furniture. Your goods are moved with 
expert care, and right on time! e 


FREE BOOKLEF—Ask your Allied 
Mover for your copy of “Before You 
Move,” a helpful booklet on trouble- 
free moving. Look for his name in the 
Yellow Pages under “Movers.” 
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“Mother!” Virginia moaned, and there was 
pity as well as revulsion in her expression as 
she left the room. 

But the children’s reaction to the aunts’ 
plans was only an omen, it seemed, a fore- 
shadowing of a different kind of holiday sea- 
son in the Phelps household. Three days later, 
when Virginia submitted her Christmas list to 
Kate, there was no mention of a doll. 

In fact, the Christmas lists of all the children 
looked strange to Kate. Virginia’s read: 
“Three-speed portable record player plus $10 
ror records of my selection.” Ellie’s list read: 
“English bike plus one tube of lipstick, such as 
Virginia received last year.” And Jackie’s list 
was almost frightening in its starkness: “‘Aire- 
dale dog,” it said. 

“Well, that should be simple,” Kate said. 
And it was. Tom negotiated for the Airedale, 
and Kate managed to fill the girls’ requests in 
a one-hour trip to her favorite department 
store. 

On this trip, also, she made some purchases 
that represented her second attempt to intro- 
duce novelty and change into the Phelpses’ 
Christmas decorations: three silver birds for 
the Christmas tree, and a Christmas mobile. 
Kate was prepared, as usual, to defend her 
purchases and the spirit behind them. “T’ll 
hang the mobile in the kitchen if necessary,” 
she planned to say. But such a defense proved 
completely unnecessary. 

‘**Mother! It’s adorable!’ Virginia squealed. 
“The Hoffmans have one exactly like it!” And 
since the Hoffmans could do no wrong in Vir- 
ginia’s eyes, and since the Hoffmans’ Christ- 
mas mobile was to be hung in their living 
room, Virginia insisted that the red and glit- 
tery ropes be abandoned and that the Phelpses’ 
Christmas mobile be hung in their place in the 
Phelpses’ living room. 


After that, the Hoffmans, via Virginia, took 
over completely the Phelpses’ Christmas deco- 
rations. The tree, it seemed, was to be deco- 
rated simply and in good taste—with bubbly 
lights and angel hair and nothing else. Kate’s 
new silver birds were O.K.’d, almost at the last 
minute, because Mary Hoffman said they were 
beautifully designed. But popcorn and cran- 
berry chains were out of the question. And did 
Kate know that mistletoe was pagan, and 
quite out of keeping with the true spirit of 
Christmas? Ellie and Jackie made feeble pro- 
tests against Virginia’s innovations, but in the 
end, after the completion of a rather elaborate 
bargain, they acquiesced. 

The bargain, it became clear as the holiday 
season progressed, involved among other 
things the abandonment of both oyster stew 
and Dickens. Ellie had always had a very diffi- 
cult time swallowing oysters. Jackie, from the 
time he was old enough to talk, had regarded 
Dickens as dumb. Changes and revisions be- 
gan to pile up at an alarming rate after that. 
The gingerbread men were abandoned as being 
somewhat childish. Fruitcake production was 
cut in half, since the two aunts had been the 
major consumers of fruitcake. And one week 
before Christmas, the sister whose family 
usually spent Christmas Day with the Phelpses 
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called to say that since two of the nephews 
planned to bring roommates home for the 
holidays, she felt that Christmas dinner in 
their own home would be advisable this year. 

It was at that point that Kate lost her head 
and ordered a standing rib roast for Christmas 
dinner, bought some gay Christmas place 
mats, substituted chocolate-covered cherries 
for the raspberry and peanut-butter hard 
candies, and baked two loaves of Romanian 
Christmas bread. And for the first time in 
many years, she did not come panting into the 
home stretch—which was Christmas Eve. 

Well, isn’t this nice! she said to herself on 
the morning of Christmas Eve as she sat at her 
dressing table manicuring her fingernails. And 
later in the day, as she read the newspaper and 
drank a leisurely cup of warmed-over coffee, #1 
she said again, Well, isn’t this nice! But still | 
later in the day, as she started the pork chops | 
for dinner, she remarked to no one in particu- 
lar, “It’s Thursday, and it seems like Thurs- — 
day. Isnt that funny?” 

But it didn’t seem like Thursday to anyone 
else in the family. It seemed like Christmas 
Eve. And all three children’s eyes were as 
bright and their voices as shrill as they had, 
been on all the other Christmas Eves of their 
lives. Even Tom seemed convinced that it was 
Christmas Eve. 

After the children had wandered off to bed 
(without Dickens). after he had smuggled the 
Airedale puppy into the basement and written 
a $10 check for records of Virginia’s selection, 
he stretched out on the couch, locked his hands 
under his head, looked over at Kate, smiled, 
and said, ‘““Well, Mrs. Santa Claus, you look 
fresh as a daisy for Christmas Eve. Pretty nice, 
eh?” 

But Kate, who had been cracking filberts in 
silence for fifteen minutes, did not reply: she 
was crying. 

“Hey, what’s the matter? It’s Christmas 
Eve.” 

“No one needs me any more,” she blub- 
bered. Then: ““Oh, Tom, I was such a fool. All 
the years I moaned about being instead of be- 
lieving in Santa Claus! And now, when I finally 
catch on that it’s better to be Santa Claus than 
to believe in him, it’s too late. The children 
have outgrown Santa Claus. Oh, Tom. if only 
I hadn’t let Virginia mess up the tree! I’m 
homesick. I’m homesick in my own home. I’m 
lonesome for Dickens and oyster stew and doll 
clothes and those silly old red ropes on the 
ceiling. It dcesn’t seem like Christmas. And I 
don’t like to look—or feel—fresh as a daisy on 
Christmas Eve. Oh, Tom, it is more blessed to 
give than to receive!” 

Tom, having been invoked for the third 
time, sat up abruptly. “And some people are 
never able to distinguish between them,” he 
said fondly. 

But it wasn’t until Christmas morning that 
Kate understood what Tom was trying to tell 
her. And even then, she might have missed his 
meaning had he not spelled it out for her, in 
large red letters, on top of the box that con- 
tained Lillian, the tattered Christmas angel: 
“To Kate, the blessed, to hold in trust for the 
next generation of Santa Clauses.” END 
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“ny of the doctors and nurses make 

‘vs, #8 indictments of women in labor: 
“ni do not want to face up to the role they 

, n Pa n the world, they shrink from responsi- 
Chrglfo> . “Today’s expectant mother ex- 

"ard everything and is willing to give noth- 
V 


Me t true, as these professionals assert, that 
hs the women who complain of their treatment 
“Sg childbirth are generally spoiled, hys- 
“S! of, and the victims of their own fears? 
‘et} is mot the conclusion we have reached 
Au} reading hundreds upon hundreds of let- 
“ci {rom American mothers. 
‘shies Is. M. S., for instance, can hardly be 
Bu sil]1 a chronic complainer or a crybaby. 
‘ps my first five deliveries,” she writes, “I 
e of the best doctors in the city of 
. Pain? Yes. My legs strapped up? 
‘}Drugs? Yes. Pain is necessary. I was al- 
ényon d for the hard pains because then I 
“ta end was nearing. My legs were ele- 
“t  }L only at the last minute and while repair 
had c was being done.” 
‘their fe sixth baby was a different story. Mrs. 
lias fas rushed from her house late one night 
er husband was away, leaving her chil- 
) the care of a neighbor. Because she 
orrhaging, she was taken to the near- 
mitten pital. Too late, she learned that her own 
sion, |{@F refused to deliver patients in this hos- 
hands he soon found one of the reasons why, 
iii, }t was only after much pleading that Mrs. 
look ould get the nurses to call her husband, so 
tie, | She might plan with him for the care of 
children. 
‘sip [saw him about two minutes. In the other 
‘jy [pitals he was allowed to stay until I was 
ly to deliver. I didn’t see him again that 
qu }tt, nor all the next day. I was alone with 
ngers, not one person there that I could 
yh: jt. It came time for delivery. I had had five, 
4) jE knew. I begged the nurses to call the 
. }tor. They told me to shut up, and one of 
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CRUELTY IN MATERNITY WARDS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59 


them snapped that I was giving her a head- 
ache. 

“Finally they looked, and at that late min- 
ute began to rush telephone calls to the doctor, 
who had gone golfing. I felt like a trapped ani- 
mal—thank God it was not my first baby. 
They put an ether cone over my nose and 
forced my legs together amidst shouts of 
“Bear down’ and ‘Don’t bear down,’ which 
were ridiculous at the stage which I had 
reached. I did not hear the baby’s first cry— 
there is no moment in a woman’s life more 
rewarding than that. 

“T have been furious ever since. That ex- 
perience happens in that hospital many times 
and even to first mothers. I don’t think it 
would if husbands were there to object. Oh, 
yes, let us build big mental hospitals for seared 
mothers, and schools for retarded children. 
Some of this could be prevented right in the 
labor and delivery rooms.” 

A considerable number of the women who 
wrote us of abuses during childbirth have had 
four to eight children. If they were hysterical, 
spoiled or fearful by nature, it would seem to 
follow that they would report every childbirth 
experience as an abuse. On the contrary, most 
of them were careful to describe the happy as 
well as the unhappy experiences; it was the 
contrast between the good treatment in one 
hospital and the bad treatment in another 
which so appalled them. 

We know, of course that there are some 
women who are spoiled, fearful and ignorant. 
There seems to be little excuse for the woman 
who writes: “Then I was left alone in the labor 
room, terrified because I did not know what 
was to happen.” 

We realize that busy nurses and doctors can- 
not, at this point in the game, undertake the 
elementary education of a mother-to-be. We 
suggest, however, that harsh or derisive treat- 
ment is not particularly effective in soothing a 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 137 
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Feat 9 ever ate | 


By MRS. HAMILTON COTTIER 


The perfect party sweet: coconut-pecan squares, butter-rich and 
bite-sized. This recipe emerged from several old favorites of mine. 
I simply took bits of each and put them all together. The recipe’s 
secret of success, I think, is the combination of pecans with the 
brown sugar and coconut. I’ve tried using other kinds of nuts, but 
somehow they just don’t produce quite the same delicious result. 





New Westinghouse 


PORTABLE MIXER 





Lightweight... mixes everything with extra power! 


The new lightweight Westinghouse Mixer takes 
heavy dough in stride. And talk about convenience —all 
controls are on top of the handle! Changes speeds, ejects 
beaters at the touch of a finger. Mixer sets on heel like an 
iron, or hangs on the wall. Detachable cord makes storage 
easy. Crisp colors—white, pink, aqua, yellow. $21.00 
Westlemouse:' Guaranteed Values 





New Toaster in color! Hinged 
crumb tray; 4 Confection Colors, $21.95; 
Chrome, $21.50. 


New! Spoutless Coffee Maker for 
freshest coffee yet! No hard-to-clean 
spout. $17.95. 
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Jacqueline Huet—lovely, glamorous, busy! The devoted mother 


show for children she writes herself! “I often feel tired,” she says, “But | ti 
of a young daughter, she is also a successful stage actress and a popular 


I must never show it. I find Pond’s Cold Cream acts almost like a ‘tran- | 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 135 
ful woman near the edge of hysteria. Such 
yoman, no matter how irritating to a busy 
e, is unlikely to respond to frequent or- 
to “shut up.’”’ She may, however, respond 
a brief explanation given with kindness and 
derstanding. “A little smile and a kind 
rd go a long way,” comments one of our 


Nhat about the charge that husbands are 
hotionally unsuited to the labor or delivery 
oms? Judging from our letters, husbands do 
t seem to be so frail as the professionals in- 
ate. Mothers who had their husbands with 
2m report no casualties. Mrs. R. L. G.’s 
ter is typical: ‘“‘My husband was in Korea 
en our first child was born. I was left alone 
mpletely, it was thirty-two hours of torture. 
ith the last two, he has been in the delivery 
om with me. It was far less frightening and 
er so much faster.” 
We have heard from a number of husbands, 
0, who were permitted to stay with their 
ves throughout delivery. Instead of a grim, 
esome spectacle, they tell us that they 
und it a deeply spiritual experience, increas- 
g immeasurably the tenderness they felt for 
loth wife and new baby. 
Undeniably, some men are squeamish, and 
yme are prone to drink at times of emotional 
isis. Such men should have the sense to stay 
ay from labor and delivery rooms. But there 
“no reason why a few unstable husbands 
ould cause a ban on a// husbands, the ma- 
brity of whom have level heads as well as a 
reat deal of usefulness. 


Many doctors and nurses assert that a 
oman’s memory of childbirth is not reliable, 
ecause of the drugs she has been given. Yet 
a many of our letters women who had been 
‘iven no drugs at all report ghastly experi- 
ces. In scores of other letters, women who 
have had seriously unpleasant experiences un- 
Her drugs, with certain hospitals and certain 
loctors, also contribute glowing accounts of 
hildbirth under drugs in another hospital 
with another doctor. 

After Mrs. J. R.’s first baby was born she 
ad three miscarriages. ‘‘I was treated as if I 
as an unmarried mother or had wanted 
such a terrible thing to happen,”’ she writes. 
She carried her next pregnancy to full term, 
but when the contractions commenced found 
that her doctor had gone on vacation and had 
left no address. When at last he was traced he 
returned, but declared her labor to be pre- 
imature. 

“Some thirty hours later I was still in pain 
in spite of all sorts of drugs. The water broke 
pend for a full hour no one heard my cry for 
help or answered my ring. Finally they crossed 
) my legs and gave me ether, because my doctor 
could not be located. I awoke on the delivery 
itable, and realized my stomach was flat. I 
jasked the doctor what I had had. He replied 














by the bed, talked encouragingly and held my 
hand. I was given the refusal of Demerol. I felt 
wonderfully in command of the whole situa- 
tion. My doctor was right there, full of good 
cheer. She had explained in advance that I 
would be under complete anesthesia for the ac- 
tual birth, as she planned to tidy up the poor 
workmanship left over from my first confine- 
ment. Back in my room, the baby was brought 
in for me to hold, and for my husband also to 
admire lovingly, at close quarters. Small won- 
der our gratitude and praise were added to 
those of the many who had the good fortune to 
select the doctor and hospital that gave me this 
new aspect on childbirth.” 
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THE PERFECT GIFT 


They are effective, colorful, livable. 


American women discovered the fashion of casuals. 


designers are at their brilliant best when creating 
them. Every year new interpretations bring 

these simple fashions into new focus, and make them 
more desirable than ever. Nothing could be 

more welcome at Christmastime than a “‘casual’”’ or 
an accessory that goes with clothes like these. 

By RUTH MARY PACKARD 


The inescapable conclusion arising from 
these and many, many similar letters is that 
when childbirth is attended with kindness and 
concern for a woman’s natural feelings, there 
is far less need for drugs. 

The custom of indiscriminate drug giving 
was recently attacked by Dr. Joseph B. Doyle, 
of Tufts University School of Medicine, speak- 
ing before the Massachusetts Medical Society. 
Dr. Doyle has been using a variety of tranquil- 
izing drugs, either alone or in combination 
with an amnesic drug and a nonnarcotic 
sedative. ““The result,’’ he reported, ‘‘was that 
the irritation, the wild dreams, the hallucina- 
tions, the psychomotor agitations so com- 
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Red calfskin flats. 
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mon after scopolamine is administered with- 
out the tranquilizers, were not in evidence at 
all.” 

This, of course, would seem to indicate that 
many of the women who wrote us did suffer 
hallucinations due to the use of drugs. We 
repeat, however, that many of our corre- 
spondents reported unpleasant experiences 
which happened before the administration of 
the drugs, and many others who recalled a 
dreadful experience had been given no drugs 
at all. 


Oddly enough, few of the doctors and nurses 
who wrote us made any reference to the 







calmly, ‘It was a girl.’ I was told that she had 
been choked by the cord. 

“T still persisted, though, and went to an- 
| other doctor for my sixth pregnancy. He was 
wonderful and so was the hospital. My hus- 
band was allowed to stay with me during the 
| early stages of labor. For the last stages I was 
taken toa private room with piped-in music. 
| A nurse stayed with me, timed my pains, 
| rubbed my back and was generally pleasant. 
| It was one o’clock in the morning, so my 
doctor napped in the room next to mine. 
When the time for delivery arrived he wheeled 
me into the delivery room, where without 
| drugs (for I wanted to be awake) I had a 
| healthy girl. I know there are two sides to 
every story. I have seen both. Thanks to my 
second doctor, I have a wonderful life.” 


Wool tapestry short-jacket suit 
in @ rose pattern by Toni Owen, 
worn with a flower, malachite 


beads, calfskin handbag by Lederer. 















Important new sweater is mohair, 
pleated plaid skirt. Bill Grossman. 
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A pump with a leather tip, another 
with a strap, a big soft bag and a 
purse-and-billfold wallet in calfskin. 


The styles on all fashion pages are presented to 
you because they show you the trends of the season 
and serve as a guide as you shop. You will find 
many of them in stores throughout the nation. How- 
ever, if you do nor find identical styles in your local 
shops, we believe similar ones will be available. 


Mrs. M. A. W. also had contrasting ex- 
periences. When her first baby was born, her 
husband was not allowed beyond the recep- 
tion desk. Drugs were administered, although 
she had begged not to be given them. “Slap- 
bang delivery techniques resulted in a sloppy 
episiotomy and repair work. 

“The whole page should light up with the 
joy I experienced on the night I was delivered 
of my second son,” she writes. “We were met 
at the reception desk by a smiling nurse, taken 
up in a private elevator. My husband sat right 


The two-piece knitted casual in beige-and-white 
silk and wool by Kimberly. Below: casual flats. 








RICHARD HANLEY 
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frequent charges that births are often induced, 
often held back. One registered nurse, how- 
ever, wrote that the practice of holding back 
babies is unheard of in hospitals large enough 
to have an adequate staff of interns and resi- 
dents. 

“T think investigation would show that this 
occurs, when it does, mostly in country or 
small-town hospitals,” she wrote. ““The at- 
tending physician often must come from fif- 
teen, twenty or even thirty miles away when 
summoned. If the nursing staff is small, in- 
adequate or poorly trained, as is common, 
a doctor may feel that holding back the baby 
is a lesser evil than a torn birth canal, a sud- 
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den hemorrhage or a cyanotic baby when 
there is no one around to handle such an 
emergency. I am not defending the practice, 
mind you. I am just explaining how such a 
thing can occur without everyone concerned 
being a sadist.” 

But many mothers who reported the de- 
liberate delay of their babies—usually by the 
nurses forcibly holding the mother’s legs to- 
gether—were delivered in large-city hospitals 
with resident staffs. This happened to Mrs. 
D. L. M., the daughter of a doctor. 

Mrs. M.’s father had Jong been an honored 
member of the staff of the large-city hospital 
where her first baby was born under eminently 


satisfactory circumstances. But her father was 
no longer living when her second baby was 
born in the same hospital. 

“My doctor failed to appear. I received 
little attention and while I was totally alone 
in the labor room, everything gave... . I was 
taken to the delivery room, ready to be de- 
livered. At this point I was beating my head 
against the table because of the intense pain 
and begging the nurse to have someone, any- 
one, deliver me. However, perhaps because of 
medical ethics (my own doctor not being 
there) or general indifference, no one would. 

‘Finally one of the nurses came in and with- 
out a word lay down across my legs to hold 
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the baby back. She then slapped a bandage J \c! 
containing ether across my nose. I did not lose Jp 
consciousness and after what seemed an Je 
eternity my doctor arrived and I was delivered, 
I had to have physiotherapy in the hospital as_ 
a result of having banged my head while | 
waited for the doctor to come.” 

Mrs. M. required long-term psychiatric | 
treatment after discharge from the hospital, to 
recover from the emotional damage caused by #} 
the experience. ‘‘My husband, my psychiatrist “pl 
and I stand ready to substantiate all the fore- 
going statements,”’ she concludes. 

Laymen are not alone in their condemna- 
tion of such procedures: intentional delay 
during the course of delivery is not recom- 
mended or condoned by leading doctors, and pit! 
is not practiced by most doctors. Except in 
rare cases, such as those described by the 
country-hospital nurse, it is not to be ex= | 
cused. 

Induction of a baby, except where necessary 4: 
to save a baby’s or a mother’s life, is another © 
practice strongly condemned by doctors. Most 
of those who have written us maintain that it 4 
rarely, if ever, happens. Yet we have had many 4 
letters such as this one from Mrs. P. F. D.,a_ 9 
registered nurse: ¥ 

“Tt was early evening, and the doctor, a 
general practitioner, apparently had a dinner 


“In the prenatal clinics and in 
the delivery room, I have gradually 
become aware of the strikingly neg- 
ative attitude with which the women 
are handled. Many physicians seem 
to think that pregnancy is simply a 
nine-month discomfort that, when 
terminated, leaves all as it was be- 
fore. I disagree... . 

“Unless we take our minds off 
the absoluteness of our scales and 


blood-pressure cuffs and perceive 
that pregnant women are human 
beings in a state of physiologic and 
psychologic flux, we, as physicians, 
must accept part of the responsi- 
bility for the resentful mother and 
the unloved child.” 


Myron F, Werner, M.D. 
Dallas, Texas 

From the New England 

Journal of Medicine, June 5, 1958 





date he intended to keep. The mother was a 
primipara, and she wasn’t progressing fast 
enough to suit him. So he administered Pitui- 
trin and had her taken to the delivery room. 
Before the cervix was completely dilated he 
put on forceps without determining the posi- 
tion of the baby, in order to help things along. 
Then he proceeded to pull at the baby’s 
head and—horror of horrors—the forceps 
slipped off twice. 

“There followed a series of procedures that 
would have appalled a better obstetrician. But 
at last the baby, a good-sized boy, was de- 
livered in poor condition. An intern under- 
took to order a respirator for it, the doctor 
seemed so uninterested in the child’s welfare. 
The doctor finished up without examining the 
patient to see if there was any cervical damage. 
An intern sutured the poorly made episiotomy. 
Then, without leaving the customary post- 
partum orders, the doctor whirled off into the 
night. .. . A good deal of shock followed for 
the mother, due to loss of blood. I shall never 
forget the look of horror and sorrow on the 
father’s face as he saw his wife after her ordeal. 
The baby lived twenty-four hours, then died of 
damage to the brain. This was verified by a 
post-mortem examination.” 

Many of our professional correspondents 
assert that women seem to demand the kind 
of care which busy hospital staffs simply 
haven’t time to give. An enlightening discus- 
sion of this situation was presented recently 
at the fortieth annual dinner of the Maternity 
Center Association, New York City, by Dr. 
John Whitridge, Jr., Associate Professor of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology at the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School. Dr. Whitridge is 
also connected with the Maryland State 
Board of Health. 
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eral hundred thousand women delivered 
jyear in hospitals, Dr. Whitridge esti- 
1, “never even had the benefit of exami- 
by a physician during labor. ... Many 
ands of women each year are cared for 
g labor, and delivered, by nurses with no 
al preparation for the job, even by prac- 
urses or other nonprofessional persons.” 























Vchig 
Spit 
te Whitridge acknowledges that our ma- 
‘aig death rate is low, that about 97 per cent 
hel mothers who do not abort end up with 
ng child. (A point made by a number of 
‘professional correspondents.) “But is 
fact of survival of mother and child all 
‘Nie! is to this business of maternity care?” 
,@@\sked. ““When we discharge from the hos- 
“)\ i a mother with physical and mental scars 
1) i a highly traumatic experience, and a 
iz but brain-damaged child due to the fact 
no one was around to recognize early 
‘Sj; of distress in a baby in utero, is that job 
lohiye| done? 
‘Mi@\. small percentage of doctors can say in 
lffonesty, ‘That doesn’t happen to my pa- 
is. They are not left alone in labor and I 
ny own deliveries.’ These doctors and their 
onts make up the minority. Our job is to 
0, fk of all women in labor, not just the for- 
neg te few.” 

there are not enough doctors to provide 
~ quate care to all maternity patients, not 
| the fortunate few, should not steps be 


@n now to correct this? Dr. Whitridge 
ined, in fact, that the situation will become 
th worse if the medical profession persists 
's “ostrichlike attitude that all is well.” 

Tf we are failing in our efforts to provide 
quate care to 4,000,000 mothers annually, 
re are the physicians coming from to take 
: of a 50 per cent [anticipated] increase 
1in the next twelve years?” asked Dr. Whit- 
te. He fears potentialities exist for still 
‘her mechanization of childbirth; for an in- 
ise in the percentage of damaged or non- 
viving babies. 

dr. Whitridge’s solution is the inauguration 
i training program for at least 400 nurse- 
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midwives a year. These women are graduate 
nurses who take a further course, usually of 
six months, in obstetrics. They are able to help 
in the care and education of patients during 
pregnancy. And, says Dr. Whitridge, .“‘They 
would be available for continuing competent 
care during labor. In the event that circum- 
stances prevented the attending physician 
from being present for the delivery, it would 
be competently performed, instead of on an 
emergency basis by someone ill equipped for 
this function. Instead of the assembly-line 
approach to the production of babies, we 
would have the . . . nurse-midwife relieving 
the obstetrician of many hours of routine work 
and allowing him to devote himself to situa- 
tions requiring his special skill.” 

According to Dr. Whitridge, only forty 
nurse-midwives are now being trained each 
year in the United States. He ascribes the lag 
to opposition on the part of doctors and to 
disagreement in the nursing associations as to 
technical details of training. Meanwhile, more 
and more nonprofessional personnel is being 
introduced into labor and delivery rooms, ac- 
cording to the nursing associations themselves. 


The Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL believes that 
Dr. Whitridge’s solution to the problem of 
the doctor and nurse shortage must be adopted. 
We believe the great medical and nursing 
associations should throw their force behind 
a massive training program for nurse-mid- 
wives. We hope that they will do so soon, for a 
growing population lies ahead of us. 

In the meantime, much could be achieved 
if all doctors and nurses would re-examine the 
emotional as well as physical needs of a woman 
in labor. These needs, given imagination, are 
not so difficult of fulfillment. Yet to a woman 
they make the difference between being a hu- 
man being or just a suffering piece of flesh. 
What, then, does the composite woman who 
emerges from our letters really want? This: 

1. Careful medical prenatal care. An indica- 
tion on the part of the doctor that he knows 
her, and wishes to help her. (One woman re- 
ported that after she’d had four children 


(3) 
ugh 
or 
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the doctor still could not remember her name!) 
A doctor who is willing to answer questions or 
at least suggest a way (books or a prenatal 
training program) in which her questions 
might be answered. 


“Services of nurse-midwives have 
been accepted readily by hundreds 
of mothers who came into the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital expecting 
originally to be delivered by a phy- 
sician. The fact that these mothers 
receive highly personalized service 
from a group of sympathetic, com- 
petent young women has made the 
nurse-midwife more than accepta- 
ble to the mothers. . . . Do not 
overlook the fact that the corner- 
stone of the program is that under 
nurse-midwives women in labor 
are constantly attended and are 
never left alone. 

“I can think of no addition to 
our present system that would do 
more to promote high-quality ob- 
stetric care than for physicians to 
begin employing nurse-midwives.” 

From a speech by 

Dr. Joun Wuitrince, Jr. 
Associate Professor of 

Obstetrics and Gynecology. 
Johns Hopkins, 

at the 40th annual dinner of 

the Maternity Center Association 
in New York City 

on April 29, 1958. 





2. A pleasant reception when she arrives at 
the hospital. A smile from a receptionist or 
nurse is more welcome than a red carpet. 

3. Permission to have her husband with her 
if she wishes it, at least until the doctor arrives. 
““A loving husband at your side can certainly 
make you forget a lot of the pain and discom- 
fort,” is the theme of many letters. 


4. As much privacy as is humanly possible. 
One woman reported that five nurses and the 
hospital supervisor were present during her 
preparation. This attention seems excessive. 

5. The right to refuse drugs if the labor is 
normal. 

6. The right to a normal delivery—never 
held back nor induced, unless medical circum- 
stances demand it. 

7. Ideally, a doctor who meets her at the hos- 
pital and stays within call until the baby is 
born. If this is impossible, she hopes that the 
doctor will arrive at least thirty minutes be- 
fore the birth and be with her during this 
final period. Rather than suffer the anxiety of 
waiting or, worst of all, the outrage of forcible 
delay, she would happily settle for a trained 
nurse-midwife. 

8. Above all, she wishes to be treated as a 
human being. Giving birth is a function she 
shares with animals, but a woman in labor is 
not an animal. She is a person, perceptive, 
sentient, infinitely complex. Physically and 
emotionally she responds to encouragement, 
to cheerfulness, to kindness. “Kind,” says 
the dictionary, means “‘having feelings befit- 
ting our common nature; benevolent; well dis- 
posed.” It is in this sense that a woman in labor 
asks that her doctors and her nurses be 
kind. 


0.: composite woman asks, but she also 
gives. She chooses her doctor and her hospital 
with care. She studies her own body, and tries 
to understand what is happening and what will 
happen. She reports a serious abuse to the 
local medical society, but before doing 
so she re-examines her experience in the light 
of her own ignorance and her own fears. She 
recognizes that childbirth is a normal activity, 
involving hard work but not necessarily pain. 
She knows that most doctors and most nurses 
are dedicated human beings, considerate, 
kindly and highly trained. Having chosen 
carefully, she puts herself in their hands with 
confidence and trust. 

Thus, from both ends, the gulf of misunder- 
standing and hostility will be bridged. ~ END 
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The birth of Bob and Muriel’s 


DI PIETRO 


second baby was one of the most 





tender moments in the family’s life. 


Muriel didn’t see her first baby until hours after 
delivery. She and Bob both witnessed Shanna’s birth— 
the “‘fullest moment” of their marriage. 


By MURIEL and ROBERT W. GOLDFARB 


Morn: This time | didn’t say good-by to my 
husband at the maternity-ward entrance. We 
walked together to a private labor room, one of 
several at the hospital reserved for women hav- 
ing natural childbirth. Off to the side in one of 
the larger rooms I could hear a woman moaning 
harshly. It was the same sound that filled the 
crowded labor room where I awaited my first 
child. I was afraid that I would forget the natural- 
childbirth training ’'d had and begin screaming 
with the first contractions. The thirty-six hours 
I had spent in labor three years ago were still too 
vivid in my mind. 

Bos: The nurses sent me out while they pre- 
pared Muriel for delivery. After a few minutes | 
was given a sterile gown and told that I could go 
into my wife’s room. There was only one other 
woman in the labor section and I could hear her 
crying. We passed her husband as we walked in, 
and though they were separated by only a swing- 
ing door and a short strip of corridor they were 
completely apart. I had the feeling that he might 
be picturing her as sleeping comfortably under 
anesthesia or else chatting before the strong pains 
started. She was doing neither and no matter 
what she felt he might be doing—dozing, drink- 
ing coffee—he was standing alone in the empty 
room. He had one benefit, though: the waiting 
room was spacious and comfortable. Our first 
baby was born in a city hospital where space was 
too important to provide for any waiting room at 
all. No matter where I stood I seemed in the way. 

MurIeL: Now, three years later, Bob and I sat 
in the quiet room recalling that night. A nurse 
had come into the labor room and told everyone 
that the fathers had been sent home. For the next 
two days I saw no one I knew. All my life I’d 
heard that childbirth was painful, a racking ex- 
perience. It never really mattered and I had 
wanted a home full of children for as long as I 
could remember. I even told my playmates that 
one day I would build an orphanage and care for 
hundreds of children. Yet in the hospital, after 


labor extending over thirty-six hours, I was certain 
I never wanted another child. Most of us in that 
labor room were in our teens, having our first 
babies. But whenever one of us wept out of fear 
or loneliness we were ridiculed by the nurses for 
crying when “‘the worst pains haven’t even come 
yet.”’ It was these same nurses who later berated 
me for not bearing down on the delivery table. 
How could I understand why I was to bear down 
when the only reason they gave was ““We’re tell- 
ing you to’’? My doctor’s arrival tempered their 
attitude somewhat. However, I was given ether 
so soon after he came that I received litiwé com- 
fort from him. 

Bos: Mostly I felt anger and sorrow for the 
long labor Muriel suffered through. But what 
struck me later was that birth was so different 
from what we had expected. We knew there was 
going to be great pain, but the sheer indifference 
inside the maternity ward stunned us. Girls who 
cried were told to blame their husbands for the 
agony they were in. Muriel told me that during 
the final stages of labor some of these girls did 
scream bitterly against their husbands. Yet these 
men were waiting in their own anguish for some 
news of their wives. Muriel didn’t blame me for 
her pain, yet I knew what she had endured would 
scar her deeply, perhaps forever. 

MuRIec: I had awakened on the delivery table 
inan empty, white room. The baby was gone and 
I was tied to the table. It was as though some- 
thing had been removed from me and taken 
out of my life. Until a nurse told me, I didn’t 
know my baby’s sex or whether it was healthy 
or not. Feeding time was still hours away and 
some of my early visitors saw the baby before I 
did. I had the horrible feeling of not knowing if 
the baby were actually mine or not. He was 
simply placed in my arms hours later and I was 
told to feed him. Of course by the second time I 
held my baby I felt a deep warm love for him. 
Mixed with this love, though, was a feeling of 
pity for both of us. He had been snatched from 
me and taken to a crowded nursery. Although 
he understood none of this, I felt that if he had 
been left in my arms I would have given him a 
natural feeling of love and protection. It would 
have made me feel that everything was not too 


bad after all. Hours went by before I saw even a 
glimpse of my baby, and that made it all seem 
blacker. 
Bos: The experiences which were so terribly 
painful in the hospital gradually dimmed-in the 
next three years. When we learned Muriel was 
pregnant we were both overjoyed. It wasn’t until 
we began thinking of an obstetrician that those 
old memories flooded back. We had moved to a 
small suburb and knew at least that the hospital 
would be smaller. I’d probably get to sit in a 
waiting room this time. Like most everyone else, 
we had heard of natural childbirth and I had 
even bought a copy of Dr. Read’s Childbirth 
Without Fear. After we both read it, we decided 
to call our county medical association and ask 
for the name of a doctor favoring naturale” 
childbirth. wf 
Muriec: After examining me and agreeing 
that I was pregnant, the doctor pointed out that 
natural childbirth was more than just having a 
baby without anesthesia. I would have to go to 
weekly classes arranged by the board of health, 
There would be exercises to practice diligently. 
It meant learning to relax and understand every- 
thing that was happening to me from now until I 
delivered. Bob could remain with me in a private 
labor room, though he, too, would have to go to 
classes. Finally, the doctor assured me that if at 
any time I wanted anesthesia I only had to ask. 
There was nothing primitive about natural child- 
birth. You were awake to watch your baby being 
born because you fully understood what was 
taking place in your body and were able to relax 
and minimize the contractions’ intensity. Above 
all, you were able to do whatever the doctor 
wanted, making delivery quicker and safer. 
Bos: From the beginning it was different for 
me. No longer was I shut outside during Muriel’s 
prenatal visits. I was called in and the doctor 
asked about class and discussed Muriel and the 
developing infant. Perhaps the best thing about 
going to class was meeting other couples whose 
earlier experiences had been the same as ours. 
There were even others who had already had 
natural childbirth successfully. 
Muriev: I think it was meeting these women 
who spoke of CONTINUED ON PAGE 142 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 140 
childbirth as being the happiest point in their 
lives that made me forget the lonely fear I 
knew with my first baby. That, and the fact 
that Bob would remain with me when I was in 
labor. In class we learned to breathe in a way 
that would give the baby and ourselves a max- 
imum of oxygen. This flow of air gives the 
baby the strength it needs during the birth 
process and helps us relax. The true heart of 
natural childbirth was something most of us 
knew all our lives: that things seem to hurt 
most when you’re afraid, when you panic. By 
relaxing we were defeating panic and avoiding 
pain. 

Bos: Muriel became so confident that she 
shocked both the doctor and me one day by 
asking if I could remain not only in the labor 
room but in the delivery room as well. Our 
doctor is chief of obstetrics at the small hospi- 
tal where Muriel was to go. He said there 
would be no objection from the hospital al- 
though it had never been done there before. 
However, he told us, the board of health would 
never permit my staying in the delivery room. 
We could call the board ourselves if we wished, 
but he was certain there must be a law against 
it. In all his years of experience no father had 
ever seen a delivery. Thus, he reasoned, there 
must be a county regulation prohibiting it. I 
was content to go along with his assumption. 
But'Muriel did call the board and learned that 
in our county there was no regulation against 
my looking on. The spokesman was certain, 
though, that the hospital would object. 

MuriEL: We told the doctor on our next 
visit that the board had nothing against Bob’s 
watching the delivery. He told us that he him- 
self had called and learned the same thing. It 
looked, he told us, as if Bob would be at my 
side during the birth. It was only about two 
weeks later that I found myself in this pleasant, 
sunny labor room. 

Bos: Muriel was at the hospital for about 
five hours when the contractions began get- 
ting stronger. She complained of a growing 
backache and I did my best to massage the 
pain away. Our doctor and the nurses came in 
continually to check her progress. 

Murie-: When the backache came and the 
contractions grew heavier I was afraid again 
that I would ask for anesthesia. I guess Bob 
sensed this. He kept telling me that seeing the 
birth of my baby would be an event I’d never 
forget. I felt I’d never forgive myself if I came 
this far and then gave in. It would only be fear 
that I gave in to; the contractions were heavy, 
but not painful. The nurses were wonderful. I 
heard later from other mothers that they were 
not too different from those in other hospitals. 
I think that my being fully awake and in con- 
trol of myself gave them a different attitude 
toward me. And, of course, my husband was 
right there. 


Bos: We'd been in the hospital just over 
five hours when our doctor, who’d remained 
in the ward after an earlier delivery, ordered: 
Muriel brought to the delivery room. He gave 
me a surgical blouse and pants. A nurse 
slipped a cap and mask on me. I rushed after 
the small group moving down the corridor to- 
ward the delivery room. 

MuRrieEL: Naturally, I knew that Bob could 
do nothing medically for me. Yet once he 


came into the delivery room, I felt nothing « 


bad could happen to me. I was safer or 
stronger or maybe just more secure with him 
beside me. 

Bos: Muriel and everyone else who knew I 
would be with her kept asking about my feel- 
ings toward her once the birth was over. 
Would I find her less attractive after seeing her 
raised so awkwardly? She’d be swabbed and 
decked with sterile sheets. Would I ever think 
of her as romantic and pretty again? I won- 
dered, too, though I don’t believe I ever ad- 
mitted it. I know this now. Those few minutes 
in the delivery room made her more beautiful 
and made me love her more than ever before. 

MurieEL: The doctor explained every move 
he made. After one final, heavy contraction I 
heard someone say, ““Here he comes!’ The 


only real pain I had felt was gone and I stared * 


as the doctor brought up a dark head. “Stop 
bearing down,” the doctor called out, “we 
want him to come very slowly now.” “Here 
comes his arm!’’ Bob shouted. His eyes smiled 
over the mask. He began reporting everything 
the doctor did. ““The doctor’s letting him stay 
there a moment. Ah, here comes his other 
arm. His legs are out. I counted everything. 
He’s all there!” 

Bos: I don’t remember where on earth I’d 
read it, but something made me count the 
toes and fingers, and I had to shout to Muriel 
that he was complete. Naturally, since the doc- 
tor had said “‘he,”’ we all assumed it was a boy. 
The umbilical cord covered “him” and it - 
wasn’t until the doctor turned the baby that he 
shouted, ‘“‘Hey, it’s a girl!” 

Murie-: I really wanted a girl so badly. I 
had been trying to hide my disappointment 
from Bob as he kept saying “he,” and I nearly 
cried for joy when the doctor held her up for 
me to see. He “milked” the umbilical cord, 
sending the blood back into my baby. The 
cord was cut and she was placed gently on me. 
After a few minutes the nurse put the baby in 
an incubator, cleaned her eyes, wrapped her 
and then took her out and laid her in my arms. 

Bogs AND MurieL: Shanna has been home 
since August and we imagine all our friends 
have heard about her birth more than once. 
The one thing we’ve never tried to explain to 
anyone else is the most important part. A fam- 
ily is supposed to share everything. And yet 
this fullest moment is faced in loneliness. This 
time we were together—the three of us. &ND 
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KITCHEN BOUQUET DOES IT! 


Simply make Kitchen Bouquet browning glaze 
by blending four tablespoons softened fat with 
two teaspoons Kitchen Bouquet and brush gener- 
ously over entire surface before roasting. 
Result: A holiday turkey with a crisp, brown 
crust that has helped seal in the savory juices 
and flavor. So delicious! 
And to get that wonderful outdoor charcoal- 
broiled effect in your kitchen range, brush Kitchen 
Bouquet on steaks, hamburgers, broilers and fish ete Re ren or 
es * Guaranteed by @ 
before broiling. Good Housekeeping 
Kitchen Bouquet—a favorite of good cooks and 
chefs for over 80 years—is a magic blend of 13 
garden vegetables, herbs and spices. It does so 
much, costs so little! 
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Folder in package tells you how to make perfect gravy and 
win cooking praise many other ways with Kitchen Bouquet. 


“Men are all alike! They take you to a movie, buy 
you a soda, and then expect to copy your homework!” 
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full-breasted as on their wedding day. 
; she avoided the old-fashioned swinging 
‘or mounted on her dresser in their bed- 
n. 

ife at Crystal Junction, the first seven years 
o Sam worked for the railroad, had not 
1a picnic. But there were neighbors and 
children had playmates. 

am Custer was born a rancher, the dust 
‘sunlight of the plains in his blood stream. 
yitter disagreement with his father had 
‘en him to the railroad. Then, with a little 
a saved, they had bought the run-down 
cer place and Sam’s dream of a ranch of his 
pa had come true. 

hive years. Five years of dust and drought, 
rattle disease, of the wells’ drying up, of 
n-to-midnight toil, of a pitiful income and 
10unting debt; a fourth child coming still- 
ninto the harsh light 

July noon with only 

c Eagle’s wife to 


Rad now—two days 
‘another Christmas, 
a since coming 
e valley. 

‘There will be a 
inge for the better, a 
ning,” Sam had said. 
Vell have a turning, 
‘ign. It can’t always 
| this way, Lorena. 
en we'll know things 
*to be better.” 

That was his faith, 
m’s faith. 

She asked herself now 
iat the words meant 
d felt she did not 
ow. Had she ever 


the seed 


the air 


She hated herself, not 
rt her own loss of faith, 
it for what her des- 
‘ir had done to Sam. 
© was a strong man. 
ita man can’t stand 
one forever. 
Sam no longer talked 
pout a turning. Sud- 
mly she realized it. 
jot since autumn had 
> talked that way. His 
ream was _ shattered, 
lasted, and because 
ers had died long be- 
bre, she had not seen 
is go. That was the 
Meaning of the look in 
er. son’s eyes. The lad 
iad caught the subtle 
hange in his father be- 
Ore even she had 
uessed it. 

She opened her eyes to stare at the table. 

On these plain boards she had sat the previ- 
jus evening, writing the letter to Bishop’s: 


of wings, 


turns 
the stem 


of thorns 


it goes. 


“he President of G. G. Bishop Co. 
Denver, Colorado 


Dear Sir: December 5, this month, I sent a 
vhristmas order to your company. I enclosed 
329.33 in cash to pay for the order and mailing 
ost. We have not received the package and we 
vave heard nothing from your company about 
pur order. Since we have received no reply from 
you I am wondering if the order was lost. I don’t 
<now what to think. We have a very small income 
and this is all the money we have to spend for 
Christmas. In case you can do anything about 
this I am enclosing another list of our order. 


2 Bishop’s special talking dolls, with extra 


sets of dresses, Cat. No. SC 1260. . $8.47 
1 Battery-powered model Ford car, Cat. 
INGHACHS ERE nS To eS ae 3628 
1 Bishop’s stainless-steel Timemaster wrist 
watch, style 56, Cat. No.EJ 1222 .. . 6.23 
1 Alton’s world atlas, in color, Cat. No. 
IAG eM selene aa lag. . O98 
1 Nylon lady’s sweater, pink, Size 36, 
CAtNOMWS 426 ba) Ber at... 712 
Total . . 28.08 
Postage. 2-2, 1:25 
$29.33 


SECOND WINTER 


By SYLVIA PLATH 


And so it goes: just as the 
greening bud 


Is about to leap from the cage 
of winter branch, 


Just as the coiling plant within 


Prepares to strike through 
stubborn shell and launch 


Bright fireworks of flowers in 


Till radiant petals dart their 
own? scarlet tongues 


And kindle all the eager 
atmosphere 
To flame in a phoenix ecstasy 


Suddenly the traitor climate 
And strangles the sweet fluid in 


While sun is frozen in a crown 


The tender season falls with 
falling snows, 


And so my love has gone, and so 


MIRACLE IN RADLANDS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46 


I do hope that you will find the order with our 
money and that the presents will arrive by 


Christmas. 
Yours truly, 


Mrs. SAMUEL CUSTER 
Custer Ranch 

R.D. 1, Radlands Valley 
Crystal Junction, Colorado 


The crawling, jerky freight that carried 
Lorena Custer’s airmail, special-delivery letter 
from Crystal Junction to Fort Lorson ran 
only an hour ahead of the snow from out of 
the northwest. By morning all flights within a 
thousand miles had been canceled. So the let- 
ter in its lumpy mail sack transferred to a slow 
passenger and freight and limped and slid on 
to Denver, another hundred miles. 

Now it was Tuesday night. The glistening 
city on the hills lay under a vast blanket of 
crystal feathers, and traf- 
fic was running slowly 
when it ran at all. The 
mail at the post offices 
was piled waist high and 
tired clerks worked the 
night through to sort it. 

On Wednesday, after 
lunch, on the tenth floor 
of G. G. Bishop’s, in the 
executive offices, George 
Geoffrey Bishop, Jr., sat 
at his pool-table-sized 
desk beneath the por- 
trait of his father, bark- 
ing into a telephone. 
The son was young to 
run an enterprise as fab- 
ulous as this one. But 
old G. G. had quit early. 
He wanted to travel, 
hunt in Africa. 

In the war—the one 
before Korea—young 
George had turned in 
something of a record, 
flying the Hump from 
India to China. The 
“flying Bishop,” they 
called him. His fierce 
blond mustache and his 
dress-parade shoulders 
reminded junior execu- 
tives that there was a 
kind of military com- 


And honey stiffens in the mand right here on 
honeycomb: 


Third Avenue. G. G., 

Jr., ran things as if he 

were still supplying the 

boys with ammo and 
gas in Hengyang and 

Kunming. 

In three hours now 
it would be Christmas 
Eve. Like the thousand 

- Or so employees at 
Bishop’s, George Geoffrey was trying to finish 
up by four p.m. As the phone on his desk rang, 
a secretary carried in an armful of packages 
and laid them on his desk. They were tied 
around with a cord. 

He clamped a hand over the phone. ‘‘Those 
packages weren’t to be wrapped,” he barked. 

She replied steadily, ““They aren’t, sir, that’s 
just the underwrapping. I have the wrapping 
and trim here for you.” 

He took up the phone. It was his mother, 
reminding him of the dinner date he and 
Cynthia, his wife, had with them for Christ- 
mas Eve. 

““Come early, George,”’ she told him. “Your 
father is looking forward to tonight. I’ll help 
you wrap the gifts.’’ His mother’s voice tinkled 
off merrily. 

As he was on his way down the hall, the 
packages swinging on their stout cord and his 
coat flung jauntily over his shoulders, another 
secretary clattered over the marble, calling to 
him. 

“Mr. Bishop,,a letter just came I thought 
you should see. | ——” 

He took the letter and went rapidly on— 
past the full-sized stuffed Santas which 
marked every corner of the floor’s giant toy 
shop, then down the elevator and through the 


NEW 
UNIVERSAL 


For those on your Christmas list 
who appreciate real coffee .. . 
full bodied and rich flavored, , 
there’s no gift that could please 
them more than a new Universal 
Coffeematic. Just set the Flavor- 
Selector to the strength preferred. 
Automatically it brews to 
perfection, signals when ready 
and keeps coffee at serving 
temperature without increasing 
the strength. Give them a 
Christmas to remember with a 
new Universal Coffeematic. 





with the FLAVOR-SELECTOR, 


Deluxe ten-cup model 
Chrome on solid copper $2995 


Others, $19.95 to $32.95 





LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 
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i TN TI CN Pa RO ee = eee 1 | gift shop, then through the great, ornate 
N T S EK O R H A P ie M BE ys i S ! | lobby to the ground-floor entrance. 

L I i This was Bishop’s, in Denver a hundred 


years nearly, where a person could buy every- 
thing from a safety pin to an ocean-going 
yacht. 

A long black limousine with a chauffeur at 
the wheel was maneuvering through the slow- 
grinding, snowbound traffic. He saw his wife, 
Cynthia, her short gold curls splashed with a 











Flatter the family with a banquet tonight! Set a gay 
table with your best silver and everything nice. And 
serve a “‘banquet” casserole made with fresh-cooked 
natural River Brand or Carolina Brand white rice. 


TASTES BETTER COOKS QUICK 


NATURALL NATURAL l Y red beret, waving fr om the rear window 
0 precoo ed enjoy eady to eat in 1 il as he thought of the 
Not “ ked”... . R. - few Geor ge Bishop smiled as he oug 


contents of package No. 4—the little watch 
Cynthia had adored last week in the gift shop. 
The fact that it had cost a sum amounting to 
about the price of the limousine had not 
caused George Bishop, Jr., a moment’s con- 
cern. The truth is, he had simply sent down for 
the watch—not bothering to ask the price at all. 

Cynthia, her kind gray eyes full of him, ac- 
cepted the pat on her knee and sat back in the 
luxurious seat. 

He pulled out the letter the secretary had 
handed him, and began to read. 

All he said was “Damn!” Then again, 
“Damn.” He was scowling fiercely and his 
mustache bristled. 

Cynthia squirmed close and tried to peer 
over his arm, but he slid the letter into its en- 
velope and rammed the envelope into his over- 
coat pocket. 

“What is it, darling?” 

He forced a smile. “Oh, nothing, Cyn. It’s 
just business.” 

He drew a long breath and stretched his legs 
toward the fold-down seats below the dividing 
glass in front. The huge car moved almost 
noiselessly into the suburbs. 

“Now we can relax and forger business.” 

He talked about relaxing, but Cynthia 
thought he wasn’t relaxed at all. Wrapping 
presents in the study of his parents’ mansion 
on the hill, after cocktails, George still was 
jumpy and preoccupied. 

She went and got the letter from his coat 
where the butler had hung it in the hall closet. 

George caught up with her as she was join- 
ing his father and mother before the fire in the 
living room. Cynthia’s face was a sea of 
puzzles. He saw the letter, open in her hand. 


all the full delicious flavor 


minutes. Quick cooking re- 
at Nature’s best! 


cipes on every box. 





THE NATURAL 

WHITE RICE 

THAT COOKS 
QUICK! 
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RIVER BRAND RICE MILLS, INC. 


New York, N. Y. + Houston, Texas + Memphis, Tenn. - El Campo, Texas + Eunice, La, 





NEW! Instantly relieves pain of 


New discovery! Amazing pain-killer stops 
agony at once. Cooling. Contains benzo- 
caine, “blocks” pain. Fights infection, 


22! 
speeds healing. For cuts, itching, too. 


Greaseless lotion. Save on large size. AK 
@ SOLARCRINE +: 


product 
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Brazil Nut 
Fruit Cake 





KITCHEN SINK BATH TUB 











\ Add chopped 
“<e Brazil Nuts to 
your Holiday 
Fruit Cake batter—decorate the 
outside with sliced Brazils. You’ll 
say—and be told, too, “Best Fruit 
Cake I’ve ever eaten!” 


FREE e big, 32-page Brazil Nut 

© Recipe Book—packed 
with helpful ideas for dozens of delica- 
cies, desserts and main dishes. Write: 
Brazil Nut Association, Dept. LH-16, 
100 Hudson Street, New York 13, N.Y, 








LAUNDRY TUB 






LARGE PAIL 










AT DEPARTMENT, 
APPLIANCE STORES 
Write For Free Booklet 
















1500 Union Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 











LADIES' HOME JOURN 


Cynthia said, “George, those poor fol 
What a Christmas for them. George, fi |. 


heaven’s sake, can’t we do anything abo ; 
this?” z . 
He was angry with her. Now she had spoik 
their Christmas Eve. “ 
“It was already spoiled for you, wasn’t 
George?” 


Se 
-~ = 


He wouldn’t admit it. 

“Here,” the voice of G. G., Sr., was boop 
ing. “What is all this secret discussion, am 
way?’ The older man wore a brush of 
mustache, like the son’s, only it was the colc 
of the Christmas snow. 

“G. G., look at this.” Cynthia handed hir 
the letter which George tried to grab an 
missed. She stood up to him. “You listen 
me. Somewhere out there a mother and he 
husband and kids aren’t going to have an. 
Christmas unless you see they get one. Do yous. 
hear me!” 7 

G. G. looked up from the pencil-scrawle 
paper and handed it to his wife. 

“We met a lot of crises in the old days,” he 

F A: 
was saying. ““Remember, Helen’”’—he look eC iy 
over at George’s mother—‘‘remember tf 
time we hired half the wagons in town wher 
the mail train got caught in an avalanche® 


Nearly forty years ago, I guess.” \s 


aie 
i 


George was trying to break in, but Cynthial) f 
wouldn’t let him. 
“That’s the spirit, G. G. Now what ca i 
we I’ve got it!” She was fairly shouting} £ 
“George, you can fly up there!” i, 
“Fly up there—two hundred miles? In this} : 
snow? Cynthia, you’re crazy!” ‘i 
“I’m not crazy, George. Is that what you}. 
said when your boys in China needed sup-| t 
plies? You were crazy then. That’s what) \ 
they’ve told me. But you got through, didn’ 
you?” 
He retreated to the fire and his mother went 
to Cynthia. | 
“George is right, dear. The radio this after-| 
noon said all planes were grounded from here }. 
to Salt Lake City.” a 
G. G. was moving toward the hall. “Mamma, 
let’s have some coffee and let these two have | 
their fight without our assistance.” 
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By MUNRO LEAF 


Here is a creature that is going to have real trouble 
and probably will be hurt badly sometime if it 
doesn’t stop being a Car Careless. This one is 
coasting on a sled and not looking at that truck that 
is going to be at the bottom of the hill the same 
time the Car Careless gets there, Whether it is ona 
sled, a bike or just walking, a Car Careless is a very, 
very foolish creature. 


WERE YOU'A CAR CARELESS THIS MONTH? 
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DEEMBER, 1958 


| 


_fynthia began reading the list that Lorena 

Iter had copied out on the pine-board table 
rhe kitchen of the Custer ranch three nights 
bre. Her husband sat slumped in a fireplace 
ir, puffing a cigarette. 

Two dolls . . . with extra dresses. They 
nist have little girls, probably about seven or 
=4t. And a Ford battery car—like one of 
“se I caught you playing with in the toy de- 
“tment last week. Probably for a boy—a 
y about ten or twelve. ...A world atlas, in 
eorge sprang to his feet, flinging the ciga- 
fe into the fire. “For heaven’s sake, Cyn, 
-- it out, will you!” 
he dropped the letter and went to him. She 
her arm around his waist and pulled his 
ise down close to hers. He stood there help- 
sly, stiffly, for quite a while. When his eyes 
st hers at last, she knew she had won. 
hen he was moving toward the den. 

“T’II call the airport and ask Jack for a plane 
d get the latest information on the weather 
5 toward Fort Lorson. I’ll go on to the air- 
rt to help Jack. 

“You call Stella” —his personal secretary— 
have her meet you at the store. Grayson can 
ke you in the car and carry the packages. 
ave him go to the mail room and get a half 
lozen of those heavy canvas sacks.” 

Jerking at the phone dial in the den, he was 
jill barking orders, and she smiled, not letting 
‘im see. 

) “J think we can drop this stuff by a chute— 
> we can get through.”’ A sudden inspiration 
ame to him. “Cyn, 
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xyes were big and 
sright—the way he 
coved to see them. 

“Fill all those sacks 
right up with every- 
hing you and Stella 


An hour later it was 
istill snowing hard at 
ithe airport, but the 
|report from the north- 
west was more encour- 
| aging. 
| George and Jack, head engineer for one of 
the air services out of Denver, had on coveralls 
over their suits. The big Cessna, her aluminum 
form glistening in the runway lights, was 
warming up. 

| They were nearly ready when the limousine 
with the sacks piled high and Santa flopping 
on top drove up, an excited Cynthia sitting 
beside the chauffeur. 

“Oh, yeah, Jack,” called George. “T almost 
| forgot—we need a chute.” 

The tiny wrinkled engineer squinted at him. 
“Great sea horses, George! You're not going 
to jump?” 


George winked at Cynthia, tugging at the 
heavy sacks, and pointed to the bewhiskered 
dummy that Grayson was bundling into the 
plane. ‘““Not me, Jack. I’m not jumping. But 
Santa there is. Fix the chute to Santa and the 
sacks so it’ll open when we drop them out the 
door, will you?” 

Checking through the wide panel of lighted 
instruments in the Cessna, George saw that 
Jack was getting the Santa and the huge, 
lumpy bags attached to the chute. Over the 
roar of the engines, a shrill voice called. He 
got up. It was Cynthia yelling to be helped 
into the plane. He lifted her by the arms like a 
puppet. 

“George, I’m going with you.” 

He saw it was no use protesting and settled 
her in a chair, fastening her strap. 

Jack and the cargo were aboard. The plane 
turned from the hangar and went across to 
its position for the take-off. 


The snow, which was nearly all the mailman 
had left at suppertime on Monday, had con- 
tinued its descent over the silent Radlands 
valley all day Tuesday and Wednesday. There 
would be no one driving the valley roads this 
week. ; 


come her secret sin, which must be 
concealed, only allowing them to ap- 
pear in public if artfully disguised. An 
intelligent woman can be driven to 
the ruse of offering an idea disarm- 
ingly, as though it was something she 
had picked up by the wayside, and 
was quite unworthy of owning. 


FLORIDA SCOTT-MAXWELL 
Women and Sometimes Men 


Now a pale, full Christmas moon sent 
purple shadows across the drifted hollows of 
the valley. 

It was the gift of the snow that had softened 
their crisis and somehow, thought Lorena 
Custer, leveled frustration to calm acceptance 
in the hearts of them all. Even as it covered the 
scars of the dusty, rocky plain and wiped out 
the symbols of their five years of crushing toil. 

Strange, but the children understood and 
accepted better than she did, or Sam did. That 
was it—accepted. In these little hearts the love 
of parents and the warmth of the home circle 
took first place, even above an ardent, wistful 
desire for a new doll, an atlas for exploring the 
wide world outside. 


They had all been busy. And that helped 
too. The paths, lined with four-foot walls of 
snow, had been cleared by many hours of 
shoveling, and the cows and horses in the barn 
supplied with extra straw and hay. 

The twins, with paste, crayons, scissors and 
paper, turned out a steadily growing pile of 
Christmas decorations. 

They tumbled in the powdery blanket of 
white now, their legs and faces bundled 
against the cold, laughing at the funny shad- 
ows cast by all the grotesque snowmen their 
father and Henry had carved all the way to the 
barn. There was one supposed to be Henry— 
and there were mother with her broom and 
father with his pipe. 

In the bright moonlight Debbie and Dottie 
snowballed the fat, misshapen image their 

father dubbed Henry, 


lave Grayson put one = <a Tr aoe =. and got a volley of 
ff those big dummy = snow in return from 
Bsantas in the car. their brother, hiding 
And... Cyn ——” Many a woman has found that her behind the corner of 
“Yes, dear.” Her thought and her ability have to be- the porch. 


Pausing in the 
kitchen, soundless 
save for the hissing of 
the pine knots burn- 
ing in the stove, be- 
tween her careful in- 
spections of the oven 
where the cookies and 
pie were baking, 
Lorena Custer thought 
the present stood sus- 
pended for once, the 
past and future ceased 
to weigh. 

What would the new year and spring offer 
for her and Sam and the children ? Would they 
still be on the ranch in the valley at Christmas 
next year ? 

Lorena turned to gaze through the kitchen 
window, a faint smile brightening her lips for 
the first time in many days. She watched Sam 
and the children at their snowball battle, their 
shadows jerking ghostlike on the brightly 
moonlit snow. 

She turned back to her oven, her lips breath- 
ing a half-audible sigh. Dear God.. . could 
there be a sign? 

The lad heard it first, the airplane’s far-off 
drone as it circled down the invisible face of 
the great mountain peaks and leveled out 
across the valley plain. 

“Tisten! Father! What is it?” 

“Airplane!” 

Closer and closer now, its silver wings shed- 
ding moonbeams, its wing-tip lights flashing 
faintly to either side of the twin-engine 
exhausts. 

“Airplane!” shouted the twins once more. 

Their father’s wool-capped head, lifted sky- 
ward, shook worriedly.. “Must be off his 
course—in trouble.” 

They waited, as if to hear a splutter, an en- 
gine missing. The plane came steadily on, dip- 
ping lower and lower. Now they could see the 
lighted cabin. The twins waved, Debbie flip- 
ping off both wet mittens as her short arms 
fanned the frosty air. 

The roar of motors filled the kitchen, all the 
house, and the mother ran onto the porch call- 
ing anxiously, “Sam, children, what is that? 
What’s happening?” 

Now the roar of the engines lessened as the 
plane finished its earth-scraping swoop, pull- 
ing up and away. 

“Tt’s all right, Lorena,” her husband was 
calling. ““The plane’s not in trouble. Trying to 
get his bearings, I guess.” 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


Now the motors of the plane gave only 4 
low, steady hum from high in the sky to the 
north. Then a flashing of moonlight and the 
sound again increased. 

“Father! It’s turning around, it’s coming 
back again!” shouted Henry. 

They were all in the snow now, the twins 
running pell-mell away from the house to gain 
a better view, their mother shading her eyes 
against the moonlight and ignoring the cold 
snow around her ankles. 

High above, the planeapproached oncemore, 
its motors cut almost to idling. The puzzled 
watchers in the valley saw something dark and 
bulky flung out and down in the still night. 


The Sewanee Military Academy 


Division Univ. of the South. Fully accredited. Grades 8-12. 
Small classes. Individual attention. Boys Taught to Study. 
ROTC Highest Rating. All sports; gym, indoor pool. 10,000- 
acre mountain domain. Episcopal. 91st year. Catalog. 


Col. Craig Alderman, Supt., Box L, Sewanee, Tennessee 
ee ee  ——— 


ye Fully accred- 
Hargrave Military Academy eae Gollese 
preparatory, general courses. Grades 5-12. How-to-study 
training; remedial reading; individual guidance. Whole- 
some Christian influence. Separate Junior School. All 
sports. Summer School. Founded 1909. Catalog: 


Col. Joseph H. Cosby, Pres., Box L, Chatham, Virginia 


126th yr. Intensified COLLEGE ENTRANCE pro- 
gram for students of good or above average ability 
to advance to higher levels in Fundamentals includ- 
ing Mathematics, Sciences, Foreign Language and 
English Composition. This program which begins at 
7th grade, also permits capable, interested students 
to enter at 8th, 9th, and 10th grade levels. 


Outstanding record. Boys learn to study through 
stimulating instruction in small classes, men teachers. 















A leading preparatory school for boys. 
McDonogh ¢@,ades 1-12, Fully accredited. Semi- 


military. Outstanding preparation for all colleges and the 
service academies. Small classes. Individual guidance. 
Music, activities. Sports. 80 horses; 2 gyms, indoor pool. 
835-acrecountry campusnear Baltimore. Est. 1873.Catalog. 


Robert L. Lamborn, Ed. D., Box 117, McDonogh, Maryland 
a 
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Ray-Vogue Schools 

Fashion Merchandising with Modeling. Dress Design, Fash- 
ion Illustration. Interior Decoration. Commercial Art; Pho- 
tography. Coed. Attractive dormitory for girls. Enter Jan. 5 
and Feb. 2. Write Registrar. Room 706. Specify course. 


Ray-Vogue Schools, 750 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
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Vocational 


ee 

TBinicicnatwvens 
Career and Finishing Schools invite you to 
write forthe booklet-—"'Behind this Magic 
Door.’ Complimentary copies tell how to 
become glamorous Airline Stewardesses—Profes- 
sional Models—Executive Secretaries—important 
in Fashion and Merchandising. Note in your request 
your special interest, age and the names of others 
interested. Address: Patricia Stevens, Dept. J, 
22 West Madison St., Chicago 3, Ill. 





SSS 
HIGH SCHOOL at HOME 


You can still finish High School—at home, in your spare time. 
No interference With job, or social life. Win more pay, a better 
job, social recognition. Take only the subjects you need. Com- 
plete lesson and answer service. Personalized instruction. Low 
cost. Diploma to graduates. 
| C S is oldest and largest (257 courses). Write today for 3 
.U.¥. free books: (1) 36-page “How to Succeed,” (2) sample 
lesson (Math), (3) Career Catalogue—indicate course desired. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
SCRANTON 15, PENNA. DEPT. 39196L 
SSS ae 
° High School at home. 
American School Many nish in’ 2, years 
idly as your time and abilities permit. Prepares 

ee PAS entrance exams. Standard H.S. texts supplied. 
Diploma awarded. Credit for H.S. subjects already com- 


pleted. 
Dept. H93, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 


Now available is a booklet 
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Over and OVr it tuneq then jerked to a 
serenity Of Swspension while a puff of white 
vaulted above it to for, q parachute, sway- 
ing gently, descending majestically UPOm 
them. 

cox jump! Someone's jumped with a para- 
chute!” 

All five of the Custers were now running 
through the snowdrifts, ward the spot 
where the parachute and its burden were T4P- 
idly falling. 

Where young Henry ran, in the lead, the 
bulky load of the parachute fell almost on toP 
of him, the sacks and bright-clothed figure 
spurting into the snow with a great puff : 













SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


THESE ADVERTISERS WILL BE GLAD TO SEND BULLETINS AND ARRANGE 
PERSONAL INTERVIEWS. IN WRITING, MENTION YOUR REQUIREMENTS. _ 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 380 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK17,NEW YORK 


Boys’ Schools 


STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
School. Illus. Catalog write Supt. 
S.M.A. Box Ji2, Staunton, Va. 
BASIC COURSE R.0.1.C. BY 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 











Students advance in each subject according 0 
their ability under flexible grouping. e 
Military training develops leadership, self-distt- 
pline, and systematic habits. All Sports with eX= 
pert coaching. Rifle team, Band, Glee Club, Social 
Life. Modern brick buildings, Swimming Pool, Gym. 
Superior achievement records in College and Life. 
For catalog and ‘‘Why Fundamentals Early,” write 
Box 412 PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill-on-Hudson 4, N. Y. Tel 7-4520 








Junior College 


. unior College & 2 yrs. 
Greenbrier College {Pint School. In health: 
ful Alleghenies. 146th year. Liberal Arts and Career 
Courses. Sec’l., Mds’g., Music, Art, Dramatics. Sports and 
recreations at famous Greenbrier Hotel. Personal guidance. 
Fireproof suites. Addah Belle McClaskey, 

Director of Admissions, Box L, Lewisburg, W. Va, 


Girls’ Schools 


SS See 
FKoentfruce 


Since 1894 a school of distinctive pur- 
pose—to graduate alert, poised girls, 
well-trained in every respect for college 
life. Spacious dorm on extenstve campus 
20 miles from NY¥C—country and cos- 
mopolitan living. Music, art, dramatics, 
sports, riding, all activities. Catalog. 

Miss Florence A. Wolfe, 

B.A., M.A., Headmistress 


A SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


SUNMIT 
NEW JERSEY 






A Friends’ School for Girls. Empha- 
Oak Grove sizes Preparation for College and Gra- 
cious, Purposeful Living. Music, Art, Speech. Grades 
7-12. Broadening interests of international enrollment. 
Riding included. Indoor ring. Winter Sports Featured 
under Experts. Beautiful new fireproot Quadrangle. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Owen, Box 128, Vassalboro, Maine 


Home Study Schools 
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TO THE WOMAN WHO WANTS TO 
ENJOY AN ACCOUNTING CAREER 


FREE SAMPLE LESSON 


Thousands of firms need women accountants. We train you thoroly at 
home in spare time for well paying accounting positions. Previous 
experience unnecessary - Personal training under supervision of staff 
of CPAs and expert accountants. Placement counsel. Write for sample 
lesson and illustrated free book, ‘‘Opportunities in Accounting’” 
which describes the opportunities for women in this profitable field. 


LASALLE Extension University, 417 So. Dearborn St. 
A Correspondence Institution, Dept. H 295 Chicago 5, Ill. 


American School, 


of information on academic 


















and vocational schools, two-year and four-year colleges, 
and summer camps. It is a handy reference directory of 
more than 100 announcements appearing in spring and 
summer issues of the Journal’s school section this 


year. To secure your copy wi 


ligation just send your name 
written or typed, to: 

Schools, Colleges, 
Journal, 380 Madison Ave., 


thout charge or ob- 


and Camps, 


and address, plainly 


Ladies’ Home 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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A AL IR Re PER A SA BE 


At any time of year, extension telephones save steps, provide 

a y Pp Ps, Pp 
privacy and security in livable, modern homes. But the busy 
Christmas season seems to double their usefulness. 


Then when you spend extra hours in the kitchen, you ean 
still run your household and visit family and friends without 
neglecting cookie baking or candy making. It’s easy with your 
handy kitchen phone. 

When you have piles of presents to wrap and secret 
Christmas conversations to carry on, your bedroom phone gives 
you complete privacy—as well as a comforting sense of pro- 
tection through the night. 


Extension phones come in many attractive decorator colors. 
You'll be surprised how little they cost. Why not order one 
now from your local telephone company Business Office? 


P.S. Extension phones also make wonderfully welcome gifts for family and friends, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 















snowflakes, then the chute collapsing with a 
rattle of cords to one side. 

The others reached the scene breathless. 
“Mother! Daddy! A Santa! A Santa Claus!” 
said Henry. 

Sam Custer shook his head, openmouthed 
in wonder. He stared at the life-sized Santa, 
its face and coat sprinkled with white, its arms 
and legs flopping helplessly. 

He knelt in the snow and jerked at the 
mouth of one of the heavy, bulging sacks 
which lay fan-shaped 
at the end of the para- 
chute ropes. 

The twins took up 
the chant with their 
brother, 

“Santa Claus! Santa 
Claus—from an air- 
plane!” 

Sam’s pocket knife 
cut the tough rope at 
the sack’s mouth. 

The children did the 
rest. Eager, small 
hands wrested pack- 
age after gaily 
wrapped package from 
the open mouth of the 
sack. 

“Christmas pres- 
ents! Look! Look at 
this. Oh, mother!” 

The plane was roar- 
ing back now. 

Sam got up and 
went to Lorena, standing quietly, recovering 
her breath after the run, her face streaming 
with tears. 

The plane was coming so low its engines 
whirled the powdery snow on the surface. It 
flashed by not twenty yards away. They saw 
a broad-faced, large-mustached man at the 
wheel, a tiny, dark-skinned man and a pretty, 
smiling woman at the side window. Three 
hands waved in unison. They were calling 
something. Was it... “Merry Christmas!” 


CAN IT BE A CRIME TO BE FREE? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 


money out of our pockets or mortgaged our 
children’s future to pay them. 

The capital losses of the Commodity Credit 
Association, which buys and stores the farm- 
ers’ grain, amounted to nearly $2,000,000,000 
last year. 

Who got this money? 

Well, the small farmer did not. Ten “‘farm- 
ers” have each received Government checks 
for from $103,411.02 to $278,187.38, totaling 
for all ten $1,470,531.10. The farmers who 
cash in on this are corporation farms, often 
owned by city syndicates, absentee owners or 
tax-exempt co-operatives. 

The whole system tends to monopoly. An 
owner’s land is not valuable primarily for the 
quality of its soil but for its “allotment” or 
quota, which goes with the /and, not the own- 
ership. Without a “quota” for the land you 
cannot grow such staple (and storable) crops 
as wheat, tobacco and cotton. Since a quota 
or allotment is obtainable only for a land- 
owner who has already grown these products, 
no one can take uncleared land and make a 
start. Those who hold allotments and quotas 
therefore drive up the price of land which, of 
course, necessitates high prices for its products. 

But this is not the whole story, nor is there 
space in an article such as this to tell it. But I 
have said that it is incomprehensible to any 
sane mind. It is incomprehensible because the 
many agencies of the department are pulling 
in exactly contrary directions, some undoing 
with one hand what others do with the other. 

While the ASC and other agencies are pay- 
ing farmers to take land out of production— 
and the more productive the land has been, 
the greater will be the compensation per 
acre—at least six other Federal agencies 
within the department concentrate on helping 
the farmer, with financial and other aid, to 
increase his production per acre. They spend 
tens of millions annually on research to that 
end; provide plant inspection and insect con- 
trol; advise and aid the farmer through exten- 


WIP IVY  TIIV 


By and with religion the living to- 
gether of men was made not merely 
possible, but also desirable. Religion 
clothed and adorned the cold naked- 
ness of primitive existence with 
shreds and patches of beauty. All 
that grace and color which trans- 
mutes mere existence into life—in a 
word, art—may be said to have 
arisen out of religion. Sculpture had the 
its origin in idol making; architecture, 
in temple building; poetry, in prayer 
writing; music, in psalm _ singing; 
drama, inlegend telling; and dancing, 
in the seasonal worship of the gods. 



























“Merry Christmas!” shouted Henry a 
Debbie and Dottie, over and over again, 
glad message whirled away and blotte 
utterly by the plane’s great noise. 

Lorena found no voice-in the stillness 
followed. She felt in Sam’s pocket for a ha 
kerchief. She clung tightly to him, trem! 
And she thought, Sam, dear Sam. He 
right in dreaming. There is a sign. There 
turning. 

In the plane, George Bishop, the “fly; 
Bishop” of Calc 
and Kunming, 
cigarette and p 
steadily back on 
wheel, lifting the p 
erful plane far into th 
Christmas sky. 


chart with its ¢c 
crossed lines, 
which a tight-lip 
Jack had sweated a! 
Fort Lorson relaye 
information 
phoned from the 
ranger station in the 
mountains high ove 
Crystal Junction—in 
formation on the lo- 
cation of the pass and 
the Custerranch. 

Strange, he thought, 
that he and Jack, all 
these years after their 
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thundering white towers in a labyrinthine, % 
white-mantled unknown pass. And on Christ- | 
mas Eve. aI 
He glanced back at Cynthia. She was still © 
waving at the tiny figures in the snow. She — 
caught his look and moved up close behind | 
him. He felt her fingers clutching his shoulder 
and then her warm breath in his ear as she 
bent down to make herself heard. 
‘*Merry Christmas, Santa,” she said. 


sion services in every agricultural county. They 
pay part of the costs of commercial fertilizers 
and other soil conditioners, 80 per cent of the © 
cost of planting trees for windbreaks and of 
digging ponds and ditches for irrigation. All 
of this part of the program is designed to en- 
courage and financially aid the farmer to) 
make ten blades grow where one grew before. 
It sounds like a tale told by an idiot, or like. 
a passage from Alice in Wonderland! : 

Although farmers are probably, today, not 
more than 10 per cent of the population, the 
Department of Agriculture commands the 
largest appropriations except the Defense De- 
partment, the Veterans Administration and 
the Treasury—the last because it must pay 
annual interest to banks and bondholders of 
over $7,500,000,000. Estimates for 1959 will 
put Agriculture ahead of Veterans by over 
$1,500,000,000 (Veterans, $5,288,000,000; Ag- 
riculture, $6,872,000,000). It has branches and 
personnel in each state, and it takes 30 per cent 
of all customs duties collected in this country. 

The farmer is not being expropriated with- 
out compensation, as in the Soviet Union. The 
process is a deal more subtle. He is being com- 
pensated to abandon his independence and 
freedom. Nobody really owns anything that 
has a lien on it and a policeman at its gates 
with unlimited right of entry. Nobody is en- 
gaged in free enterprise who is depending on a 
subsidy. 

And there is not much difference between 
a great corporation farm operating with state 
funds, and under a state bureaucracy, and a 
collective farm. 

When the backs of the small farmers and 
the spirits of the Stanley Yankuses are _ 
broken, organized man will take over com- | 
pletely. And, to paraphrase the old poem by . 
Oliver Goldsmith: 


A bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroy’ d, can never be supplied. 
END 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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